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DAL6ARN0. 


DALE,  David,  an  eminent  manufactorer,  the 
son  of  a  grocer,  was  bom  at  Stewarton,  Jannaiy 
6, 1789.  He  worked  as  a  weaver  in  Paisley  till 
1761,  when  he  went  to  Glasgow,  and  became  clerk 
in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Alston,  a  silk  mercer.  He  first 
commenced  dealing  in  linen  yam,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Mr.  M'Intosh,  in  1775  established  the 
first  works  in  Scotland  for  dyeing  cotton  Turkey- 
red.  After  being  a  partner  in  a  manufactory  of 
inkles  and  tapes,  he  was,  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
and  Co.  appointed  agent  for  the  sale  of  their  cotton 
yam,  and  in  1785  began  to  erect  mills  at  New 
Lanark,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Scotland  for  spin- 
ning cotton  wool  into  yam.  In  1800  he  was  one 
of  tfae  magistrates  of  Glasgow.  He  established 
schools  for  the  education  of  his  workers,  and 
tbronghout  his  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
benerolence  and  public  spii'it.  He  died  March  17, 
1 806.  Mr.  Dale  originated  and  regularly  preached 
to  an  independent  religions  sect  in  Glasgow.  His 
8on-in-taw,  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  celebrated  in  his 
day  for  his  visionaiy  notions  and  socialist  projects, 
ceased  to  hare  any  connexion  with  the  New  Lan- 
ark works  in  1827,  and  died  in  1858. 

DALGAKfo,  a  rarnanie  originally  derived  from  the  lands 
of  Dalgarnock  in  Dumfries-shire.  The  old  family  of  i>al- 
gamo  of  that  flk,  howerer,  were  in  Aberdeenshire.  The 
name  is  now  corrapted  into  Dalgairos. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  |>r6fix  Dal  is  not,  or  at 

least  not  often,  as  generally  stated,  from  the  Saxon  dahl  or 

dale,  bat  is  more  frequently  a  corruption  of  the  Norman  del 

fSTdelOfBA  Dalmellington,  J>e  la  mooJiM-toD,  of  the  town  of 

JI. 


the  milL  Dalgamock  may  therefore  imply  Del-gunock,  oi 
de  la  ffameoooj  of  the  large  enclosure  or  defence  for  cattle,— 
game  in  old  Frendi  signifying  a  defence. 

DALGARNO,  George,  a  learned  and  original 
writer,  was  bom  in  Old  Aberdeen  about  1626, 
and  appeal's  to  have  studied  at  Marischal  college 
in  New  Aberdeen.  In  1657  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where,  according  to  Anthony  k  Wood,  be  taught 
a  private  grammar  school  with  good  success,  for 
about  thirty  years.  He  died  of  a  fever  August  28, 
1687,  and  was  buried,  says  the  same  author,  *^  in 
the  north  body  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len." He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  universal  language. 
His  plan  is  developed  in  a  work,  entitled  *•  Ars 
Signorum,  Yulgo  Character  Univeraalis  et  Lingua 
Fhilosophica,'  London,  1661,  8vo,  from  which, 
says  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  it  appears  indisputable 
that  he  was  the  precursor  of  Bishop  Wilklns  in  his 
speculations  concerning  "a  real  character  and  a 
philosophical  language."  Dalgamo  was  also  the 
author  of  ^  Didascalocophns,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Man's  Tutor,^  printed  in  a  small  volume  at  Ox- 
ford in  1680,  the  design  of  which  he  states  to  be 
to  bring  the  way  of  teaching  a  deaf  man  to  read 
and  write,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  teach- 
ing young  ones  to  speak  and  understand  (heii 
mother  tongue.  Li  his  *  Account  of  a  Boy  born 
Blind  and  Deaf,*  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Stewart  speaks  very  highly  of  this  publication. 


DALGETY. 


2 


DALHOUSIE. 


Daloeit,  m  somame  deriTed  from  m  parish  of  that  name 
in  Fife,  or  from  the  lands  of  Dalgettj  in  Aberdeenshire,  for- 
merij  belonging  to  a  familj  of  the  same  name.  An  old 
half-paj  ensign  of  the  name,  who  had  served  in  the  German 
wars,  and  rended  in  the  viUage  of  Prestonpans,  suggested  to 
Sir  Walter  Soott  his  celebrated  character  of  Captain  Dal- 
gettj  in  the  *  Lf^end  of  Montrose.'  JDe  la  gtUa  or  Del  paio, 
is  the  old  French  or  modem  Spanish  for,  of  the  wild  cat^  or 
of  a  partT  called  after  that  animal. 


Dalglkuh,  a  somame  derived  from  a  table-land  of  that 
name  on  the  borders  of  Dnmfnes-shire,  originalljr  Dalgiise, 
(/^e  FegliUy  pertaining  to  the  chnrch).  The  name  pos- 
sesses an  historical  interest  from  the  drcomstanoe  that  the 
earl  of  Bothwell  who  married  Queen  Mary  had  a  confidential 
servant  of  the  name  of  Geoi^  Dalgleiah,  who  was  hanged  and 
quartered  for  being  ooncemed  in  the  murder  of  King  Henry 
(Lord  Damley),  and  whose  very  circumstantial  and  most  inter- 
esting deposition  is  inserted  with  others  in  PUeaim^a  Criminal 
Trialif  voL  iiL  page  495.  In  the  azteenth  century  there  was 
sn  eminent  minister  o(  the  name  of  Niool  Dalgleish,  who  was 
at  one  time  one  of  the  regents  o(  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  minister  of  St.  Cuthberts  parish,  near 
Edinburgh.  In  December  15S4,  he  was  accused  of  praying 
for  the  banished  ministers,  but  acquitted  on  trial  of  all  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  except  the  reading  of  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Walter  Balcanquhal  had  sent  to  his  wift  out  of  En^^d; 
£or  which  he  came  in  the  king's  will.  He  was  detained  in 
the  Tolbooth  for  several  weeks,  during  all  which  time  the 
scaffold  atood  ready  for  his  execution.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  castle  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  kept  in  ward.  He  subsequently  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affiurs  of  the  church,  and  was  elected  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  2d  of 
July  1591. 


Dalhousik,  earl  and  marquis  of,  the  former  a  title  in  the 
Scottish  peerage,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  united  king- 
dom, (conferred  on  the  tenth  eari  in  1849)  possessed  by  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Ramsay,  of  German  origin,  the  first  of 
wliom  in  Scotland  was  Simon  de  Ramsay,  who  settled  in  Lo- 
thian under  King  David  the  First ;  and  which,  previous  to  its 
being  ennobled,  on  several  occanons  made  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  Scottish  history.  [See  RAicaAT,  surname  of.]  A  descen- 
dant of  the  above  Simon,  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie, 
who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  bravest  wamors  of  that  age.  He  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  middle  marches,  and  in  1842  constable  of  the  casUe  of 
,  Roxburgh,  which  he  bad  taken  by  escalade.  Having  been  by 
David  the  Second  nominated  sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  an  office 
held  by  Douglas  of  Uddesdale,  he  was,  out  of  envy,  treacher- 
ously seized  by  that  baron,  and  starved  to  death  within  the 
walls  of  Hermitage  Caatie. 

The  title  is  taken  ftom  the  lands  and  barony  of  Dalwolsey, 
a  name  which  may  imply  Del^vooUey^  of  Wolsey,  an  English 
name.  WoUey^  or  WooUea^  the  island  of  wool,  is  nearly 
similar  in  signification  to  Ramsey  or  Rcmuea^  the  island  of 
Rams.  This  title  was  first  conferred  on  William,  second 
liord  Ramsay,  (see  Rambat,  lord,)  in  1629.  who  was  cre- 
ated Earl  Dalhousie  of  Dalhousie  castie,  and  Lord  Ramsav  of 
Kerington  in  Mid  Lothian,  by  Charies  the  First,  on  29th  of 
June  1638,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  male.  He  had  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh  24th  October  1646, 
and  on  May  4th  16|8,  he  was  nominated  colonel  of  horse  for 
Mid  Lothian,  for  "  the  Engagement,"  in  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's ill-appointed  and  hastily-levied  army  for  the  relief  of 


Charies  the  fust,  out  does  not  vpftar  to  haw  accepted  the 
commission,  as  he  sat  in  the  pariiament  of  the  following  Jan- 
nary  m  which  a  severe  act  was  pswsfd  against  all  who  had 
jomed  in  iL  For  his  k>yalty  to  the  king,  however,  a  fine  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  imposed  upon  faun  by  Cromweirs 
act  of  grace  and  pardon,  12th  April  1654.  He  died  11th 
February  1674.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  four  sons 
and  three  danghten.  His  first  wife.  Lady  Maigarst  Carnegie, 
eldest  daughter  of  David,  first  eari  of  Sonthesk,  died  in  April 
1661,  and  at  her  funeral,  as  appears  fi«n  a  enrioiis  Confeasioo 
of  one  "  Jonet  Watsone,"  accused  of  witcbcrsft,  (inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  PUeainCM  Crimkud  Triak,  voL  iiL)  **  tber 
was  ane  riz-dollar  pven  to  Jean  Bogjhane,  to  be  paurted 
(divided)  among  a  certain  number  of  poore  folks,  wherof  she 
was  one,"  but  Jean  Bnghane  having  ran  away  with  the  money, 
to  hare  amends  on  her  for  so  dmng,  she  gave  herself  over  to 
the  devil,  &c. 

His  eldest  son,  George,  second  eari  only  enjoyed  the  tide 
one  year,  as  he  died  in  167d.  He  had  seven  children.  His 
thu^  son,  the  Hon.  George  Ramaay  of  Carriden,  entered  the 
army,  and  in  his  youth  served  in  Hdland  and  the  Low  Conn- 
tries.  In  1690  he  had  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  after 
the  action  at  Valcour,  and  wasoippointed  colonel  of  the  Scot 
tiah  Foment  of  guarda.  After  l^e  battle  of  Landen  in  1^3, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  lank  of  majw-general,  and  in  17U2 
to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  and  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  Ho  died  at  Edinburgh,  2d 
September  1705.  Makf,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  him  as  a 
"gentieman  of  a  great  deal  of  fire,  and  very  biwe;  of  a  san- 
guine complexion,  well -shaped,  a  thorough  soldier,  and 
towards  fifty  years  old."  He  had  a  daughter,  who  did  not 
long  survive  him. 

The  eldest  son,  WilHam,  third  earl,  was,  m  1678,  appomted 
captain  of  the  Edinburghshire  militia.  On  2dd  February 
1682,  he  was  swora  a  privy  councillor,  and,  soon  after,  con 
stituted  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  but  died  the 
same  year  (1682).  He  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Lord  Hawley. 

George,  the  fourth  earl,  his  eldest  son,  was  under  age  at 
his  father's  death,  and  it  appears  fifom  Fountainhall's  Memon 
that  the  earl  of  Perth,  then  chancellor,  who  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  get  him  sent 
to  Douay,  to  be  educated  in  the  Popish  religion.  The  youiin 
earl,  who  was  unmarried,  was  killed  in  Holland,  by  one  Mr 
Hamilton,  in  1696. 

His  next  brother,  William,  fifth  earl,  who  succeeded  him, 
took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  parliament,  29th  October  1700, 
and  was  appointed  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
24th  February  1703.  He  steadily  supported  the  union,  and 
voted  in  favour  of  that  measure  on  every  division.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sucoesdon,  he  was 
colonel  of  the  Scots  guards  in  the  forces  sent  to  the  aaastance 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Sixth),  in  his  competition  with  Philip  of  Bourbon, 
for  the  crown  oi  Spain,  and  had  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
Ist  January  1710.  He  died  in  Spain,  unmarried,  in  October 
following.  His  younger  brother,  the  Hon.  James  Ramsay,  died 
young,  and  the  earl  had  been  persuaded  by  his  mother  to 
execute  a  disposition  of  his  estate  and  honours  in  favour  of 
hik  suter.  the  Lady  Hawley ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  ineffec- 
tual as  regards  the  honours,  and  not  valid  as  to  the  estate 
Her  ladyship,  however,  succeeded  to  his  personal  property. 

The  title  descended  to  William  Ramsay,  son  of  the  Hon. 
Captain  John  Ramsay,  (second  son  of  the  first  earl)  by  his 
wife  Miss  Sinclair.  The  sixth  earl,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  was  served  heir  to  the  fifth  evl  9th  February,  1711. 
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■nd  died  at  Dalkeith  8th  Deoembar  1789,  in  tb«  wttnatj- 
Qintb  7«ar  of  bis  age.  He  was  twice  manied,  and  bj  hia 
first  wife  had  three  eona  and  two  danghten,  who  all,  except 
the  ddeet  aon,  died  nnmanied.  Geotge,  Loid  Bamaaj,  the 
eldeit  aon,  died  in  the  lifetime  of  hia  &ther,  at  Dalhooaie, 
26th  Maj  1739,  aged  about  forty.  By  Jean,  second  danghter 
of  the  Hon.  Harry  Manle  of  Kelly,  brother  of  Jamea  fourth 
•arl  of  Panmore,  he  had  seven  sons,  ci  whom  fonr  died 
yoong,  two  <if  them  poisoned  by  eating  the  berries  of  the  i?y. 
The  snrriTon  were,  Ghariea,  aerenth  eari;  George,  eighth 
earl;  and  the  Hon.  Maloobn  Bamsay,  lieotenant-oolonel  in 
the  army,  and  depaty-adjutant-general  to  the  forces  in  North 
Britain,  who  died,  nnmaxried,  at  Edinbmgh  on  18th  July 
1783. 

Charles,  the  seventh  esrl,  soocseded  his  grandfather  in 
1789,  and  on  22d  December  1768,  was  appointed  captain  of 
a  company  in  the  8d  regiment  of  footgoards,  with  the  rank  of 
lisntenant-colonel  in  the  army.  He  died,  nnmamed,  at 
Edinbnxgh,  29th  January  1764,  and  was  socoeeded  by  his 
brother,  Geoige.  the  eighth  earl  who  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  facolty  of  adrocates  in  1767.  At  the  general 
election  of  1774,  the  eighth  earl  waa  chosen  one  of  the  tax- 
teen  repreeentatives  of  the  Scots  peerage,  and  rechoeen  in 
1780  and  1784.  On  26th  Febmaiy  1776,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  police,  an  office  which  he  hdd  till  the  anp- 
presdon  of  that  board  in  1782.  In  1777  he  waa  krd  high 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  ofanich  of 
Scotland,  and  ereiy  year  thereafter  till  178S.  On  the  death 
of  hia  nnde,  William,  eari  of  Panmnre,  in  1782,  without 
iasoe,  the  eoEteosive  estates  of  that  nobkman  devolved  upon 
hhn  in  liferent,  in  virtue  of  a  settlement  executed  by  Lord 
Panmnre  in  1776,  with  remainder  to  his  son,  the  Hon. 
William  Ramsay.  Lord  Dalhousie  died  at  Abbeville  in 
RnsBos,  4th  November  1787.  A  high  eulogium  of  hia  lord- 
ship, in  lAtin,  by  his  old  preceptor.  Professor  George  Stuart, 
ia  recorded  in  Dooglaa*  peerage.  Wood's  edition,  vol  I  p.  407. 
His  kwdship  married,  80th  July  1767,  Elisabeth,  danghter  of 
Andrew  Glen,  £aq.,  and  niece  and  heire^  of  James  Glen, 
Eaq.  of  Longcroft,  Linlithgowshire,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
sons  snd  five  daughters.  George,  tiie  eldest  son,  became 
ninth  earl  The  aeoond  aon,  the  Hon.  William  Bamaay,  on 
his  fathei's  death,  succeeded  to  the  laige  possessions  of  the 
Panmnre  family,  and  in  consequence  aasumed  the  name  and 
avma  of  Manle  of  Panmnre.  In  1881,  he  was  created  Lord 
Panmnre  of  Brechin  and  Navar,  in  the  peenge  of  the  United 
Bangdom.  [See  Hauijb,  surname  of,  and  Pankdrs,  lord.] 
Jamea,  the  third  son,  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army, 
bom  lat  October  1772,  died  16th  November  1887.  John, 
fourth  son,  also  a  lieotenant-geoeral  in  the  army,  waa  on  the 
general  staff  in  India,  bom  in  1776,  and  died  28th  June  1842, 
leaving  issuei  The  fifth  son  was  named  Andrew.  The 
aizth  aon,  Henry,  was  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Eaat  India 
Company;  and  David,  the  seventh  son,  a  captain  in  the 
wmj,  died  in  1801. 

George,  ninth  earl,  a  ^atingniahed  military  commander, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  eighth  earl,  was  bom  22d  October  1770. 
He  reodved  his  education  at  the  High  School  and  university 
of  Edinbux^i,  and  was  a  aehod  companion  and  fellow-student 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  He  entered  the  army  aa  a  comet  m  the 
8d  dragoon  guards,  July  2, 1788,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
captain  in  an  independent  company  raiaed  by  himaelf.  On 
4th  January  1791,  he  waa  made  captain  in  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  royala,  which  he  joined  at  Gibraltar.  In  June  1792 
he  biw^THUS  ^7  punshase,  migor  in  the  2d  foot,  and  went  in 
coomiand  of  that  regiment  to  Martinique.  In  August  1794 
te  succeeded  to  the  lientensnt-colondcv ;  and  in  1796,  hav- 


ing been  severdy  wounded,  he  returned  to  England.  He 
aerved  m  Ireland  during  tha  rebellion  of  1798.  In  1799  he 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  the  Hdder,  and  was  present 
in  all  the  actiona  of  the  campaign  m  Holland.  On  lat  Jan- 
uary 1800,  he  reodved  the  brevet  or  oolond,  and  in  that  year 
he  waa  employed  under  General  Mdtiand  before  Bdle-Ide. 
He  afterwarda  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  was  present  in  Che 
actiona  of  the  6th  and  21st  of  Mardi  1801.  He  commanded 
a  detachment  sent  to  reduce  the  forta  of  Aboukir  and  Bosetta, 
and  aubseqoently  advanced  to  Cdro.  In  1802,  he  was  placeo 
In  garriaon  at  Gibndtar,  and  in  1803  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral on  the  ataff  in  Scotland,  He  received  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  April  26,  1806.  In  May  1808  he  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  in  England,  and  afterwarda  served  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Schddt,  and  waa  latteriy  in  command  of  Flushing. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Wdcheren  in  Dea  1809,  he  returned 
to  En^and,  and  was  snbseqnentiy  sppointed  to  the  staff  in 
the  Peninsula.  During  the  peninsular  war  he  commanded  the 
seventh  dividon.  He  received  a  medd  and  dasp  for  the 
batUes  of  Vittoria  and  the  Pyreneea,  and  waa  one  of  the  gen- 
entl  oflloeFs  to  whom  the  thanka  of  paHiuinent  were  voted. 
On  June  4, 1813,  be  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  on  11th  Sep.  following  waa  made  a  military 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath.  He  had  been  (or  some  years 
a  representative  peer  of  Scotland,  but  Aug.  11,  1816,  he  waa 
created  a  neer  of  the  United  kingdom  aa  Baron  Dalhonde  of 
Ddhoude  castie.  In  Aug.  1816,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1819,  he  succeeded  the 
dnke  of  Bichmond  aa  captain-genend  and  govemor-in-diief 
of  the  forces  in  North  America.  He  attdned  the  full  rank  ot 
generd  in  1880.  He  was  slso  captain-generd  of  the  rc^a. 
company  of  Archers  or  Qaeen*s  body-guard  in  Scotland.  He 
died  at  Ddhoude  Castle,  March  21, 1838.  By  his  countess. 
Christian,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Gharlea  Broun,  Esq.  of 
Coalstoun,  East  Lothian,  he  had  8  sons ;  George,  Lord  Bam- 
say, bora  1806,  died  wnn.  1832;  Charles,  bora  in  1807,  died  in 
1817;  and  Jamea  Andrew  Broun,  tenth  eari. 

The  latter,  created  in  1849,  marqms  of  l>dboud«i,  of  Dd- 
boode  CasUe  and  of  the  Pnnjaub,  peerage  ot  United  king- 
dom, waa  bom  April  22,  1812,  and  educated  at  Oxford  uni- 
venity,  where  in  1838  be  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  June 
1843  he  waa  appointed  vice-preddent  of  the  board  of  trade,  and 
sworn  of  the  privy  ooundl.  From  Feb.  1846  to  July  1846  be 
was  preddent  of  that  board.  In  1846  he  was  constituted  lord 
deric  register  and  keeper  of  the  dgnet  in  Scotland,  and  the 
same  year  was  made  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  lord  war- 
den, keeper  and  admird  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  Ang.  1847, 
he  waa  appointed  goveraor-generd  of  India,  and  he  remdned 
in  that  high  office  till  July  1866.  A  knight  of  the  Thistie, 
1848.  He  HI.  January  21, 1836,  Suaan  Georgiana,  ddest  dr.  of 
George  marquis  of  Tweeddde,  iasue  2  dhe.,  Lady  Susan  Geoigi- 
ana,  6.  1837,  and  Udy  EdiUi  Christian,  6.  1839,  the  latter 
m.  in  1869,  Sir  James  Feigusson  of  Kilkerran,  hart.  He  died 
Dec.  19, 1860,  when  hia  titie  of  marquis  became  extinct 

The  Scottish  tities  of  earl  of  Ddhousicj  and  Baron  Bamaay, 
devolved  on  hiii  cousin,  Fox,  2d  Ijord  Panmure,  11th  earl  (aee 
Panmurb,  Baiuu).  

Dallas,  probdJy  ongmally  Ddoitie,  a  surname  adopted 
from  the  barony  of  Ddlos  or  Dollas,  in  the  county  of  Elgin, 
and  moat  likdy  derived  from  the  Losde,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  this  barony.  The  name  corresponds  with  another  Lous 
in  Hantes-Pyreneea,  bdng  the  region  which  histoxy,  tradi- 
tion, and  its  topographicd  nomendature  point  out  aa  that 
whence  the  present  popmation  of  Morayshire  were  mtroduced, 
on  the  expnldon  of  the  original  inhabitanta  by  Mdcolm  the 
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Fourth.  Another,  a  Celtie  deriyatioD,  has  been  attribnted  to 
the  word,  but  it  is  unlikeij  that  a  bannij  under  that  settle- 
ment would  bear  a  name  given  by  an  expelled  people. 


Daucahot,  a  surname  deriTed  from  tae  oaronj  of  that 
came  in  Mid  Lothian.  The  first  on  record  appears  to  have 
been  Henry  de  Dalmahoy,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der the  Third.  His  name  occurs  in  the  Rkgman  Roll  as 
among  the  Scottish  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the 
First  in  1296.  Richard  de  Dalmahoy,  the  third  of  that  ilk, 
is  particularly  named  in  the  burrow's  rolls  in  the  reign  of 
King  Robert  the  Second,  as  a  free  baron  of  Lothian.  His 
son,  Thomas  de  Dalmahoy,  is  witness  in  a  charter  from 
Robert  duke  of  Albany,  to  Alexander  Lauder  of  Hatton,  17th 
December  1408.  In  1435,  among  the  gentlemen  of  inquest  at 
serving  William  Lord  Somerville,  heir  to  his  faUier  Thomas, 
first  Iwd  of  that  name,  was  Sir  Alexander  Dalmahoy  of  that 
ilk.  A  descendant  of  his,  also  Alexander  Dalmahoy  of  that 
ilk,  was,  on  26th  February  1634,  one  of  the  asaze  on  the  trial 
of  Lord  Sempill  and  others,  for  the  daughter  of  Cunningham 
of  Craigends  and  his  servant,  when  they  were  all  acquitted. 
On  July  17,  1572,  Alexander  Dalmahoy  of  that  ilk  was  on 
the  asuze  of  Geoige  Wilkie,  portioner  of  Sauchtonhall,  and 
Robert  Wilkie  his  son,  for  treasonably  interoommuning  with 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  Sir  James  Balfour 
of  Pittendreich  and  others,  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
after  their  forfeiture  in  1571.  On  10th  July  1579,  the  laird 
of  Dalmahoy,  William  Dalmahoy,  his  brother,  John  Dahna- 
hoy,  his  unde,  and  five  others  were  indicted  for  besieging  the 
house  of  Warriston  in  June  1578,  then  in  the  occupation  of 
one  William  Somerville,  but  acquitted.  In  the  forty-third 
General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  October  1581, 
the  laird  of  Dalmahoy  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  gentlemen 
to  whom,  with  six  ministers,  was  committed  the  consideration 
of  the  very  important  question  as  to  how  the  temporal  rights 
of  the  bidiops  were  to  be  preserved,  without  prejudice  to  the 
king,  when  the  office  was  abolished;  on  which,  after  due  de- 
liberation, they  reported  an  overture,  that  for  voting  in  par- 
liament, assisting  in  council,  commissioners  from  the  General 
Assembly  should  supply  the  place  of  bishops,  and  as  to  their 
dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  head  bailifis  should  exer- 
cise the  same.  On  the  16th  June,  1582,  Dalmahoy  of  that 
ilk  was  one  of  the  assise  on  the  trial  of  George  Hume  of  Spott, 
for  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Heniy  Lord  Damley,  in 
Februaiy  1666,  when  Hume  was  acquitted.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  jury  summoned  on  the  trial.  May  26,  1586,  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Douglas,  parson  of  Glasgow  and  cousin  of  the  Re- 
gent Morton,  for  the  same  crime,  but  not  appearing  he  was 
fined  in  the  sum  of  forty  pounds. 

The  representative  of  this  family  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Sixth  obtained  by  patent  the  hereditary  office  of  under  master 
of  the  royal  household,  which  was  confirmed  by  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  family  were,  in  consequence,  entitled  to  place 
one  baton,  gulet,  (as  the  prindpal  masCer  was  entitled  to  two,) 
powdered  with  thistles  of  gold,  and  ensigned  on  the  top  with 
an  imperial  crown,  wherdn  was  set  the  royal  crest  of  the 
kingdom,  erect  in  pale  behind  the  middle  of  the  escutcheon 
of  thdr  arms. 

In  1636,  Sir  Alexandor  Dalmahoy  of  that  ilk,  had  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Dalmahoy. 
By  his  wife,  Marion,  daughter  of  James  Nesbit  of  Dean,  he 
had,  with  four  daughters,  two  sons:  John,  his  heir,  and 
William  of  Ravelbridge,  ancestor  of  the  Dalmahoys  of  Ravel- 
hridge.  The  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  Henry  Trotter 
of  Morton  Hall;  the  second,  to  Stewart  of  Blackball;  the 
third  to  Alexander  Swinton.  \jord  Meraington;  and  the  fonrth. 


Barbara,  to  Sir  T^Uiam  Scott  of  Clerkington,  from,  wbick 
marriage  descended  the  Sootts  of  Maleny,  and  the  Blairs  of 
Blair  in  Ayrshire 

Ilia  elder  son,  John  Dalmahoy  of  that  ilk,  was  created  a 
baronet  by  Charles  the  Second,  by  patent  to  him  and  his  hdrs 
male  general,  dated  2d  December  1679.  He  married  twice, 
and  had,  by  bis  first  wife,  Lilias  Elphinston,  a  daughter, 
married  to  Watson  of  Sanghton,  and  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Robert  The  elder  son.  Sir  Alexander  Dalmahoy,  second 
baronet,  married  Alida,  daughter  of  John  Paterson,  arch- 
bishop of  GU^ow,  and  had,  beddes  a  daughter,  Margaret 
wife  of  Alexander  Campbell  of  Kinpont.  two  sons,  Alexander, 
his  heur,  and  William,  fath^  of  Aisxuider  Dalmahoy  an 
eminent  chemist  in  London. 

The  ddest  son.  Sir  Alexander,  third  baronet,  left  by  Elisa- 
beth Cornwall  his  wife,  a  son  and  successor.  Sir  Alexander 
Dalmahoy,  fourth  baronet,  an  officer  in  the  French  sorioe, 
and  knight  of  St.  Louis ;  on  whose  death,  the  title  became 
extinct  The  estate  of  Dahnahoy,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  purchased  by  the  Dahrymples,  from 
whom  it  was  bought,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  James  eari  of  Morton,  and  it  now  bdongs  to  that 
noble  family. 


Dalbtmplb,  (formeriy  written  Dalrimpill,)  a  surname 
derived  from  a  barony  of  that  name,  now  a  parish,  in  the  dis 
trict  of  Kyle,  Ayrshire.  There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  our  Scottish  topographers  and  statistical  writer* 
to  deduce  the  names  of  places  generally  from  the  Gaelic,  even 
in  districta  of  the  country  where  the  Gaelic  never  prevailed. 
Hence,  the  name  Dahrymple  is  said  by  some  of  them  to 
be  an  abbreviation  of  the  Gaelic  words  DaiM-Ckrmmpuillf 
dgnifying  "the  dale  of  the  crooked  pool;**  a  derivation  very 
likely  discovoed,  as  in  many  instances  appears  to  have  been 
the  case,  long  after  the  name  had  become  familiarly  known, 
as  it  exactly  describee  the  dtuation  of  the  village  where  the 
churdi  of  Daliymple  stands,  n  a  bend  or  turn  of  the  river 
Doon.  A  river,  however,  is  not  a  pool,  and  the  present  par- 
ish church  was  not  built  till  1764.  Others,  rejecting  this 
etymology,  state  that  it  is  derived  from  Dal^-moh,  also 
Gaelic,  denoting  the  valley  of  the  slaughter  of  a  king  or  kings, 
there  bdng  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  battle  fought,  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  valley  of  Dalrymple,  in  which  two 
kings,  Fergus  and  Coilus  by  name,  were  slain.  If  it  were  so, 
the  words  Dalle-nng'mei— derived  from  the  French,  and  dg- 
nifying the  vale  of  the  melee  of  kings — would  much  better 
express  the  meaning.  The  Saxon  words  dahl  and  hrympe^ 
form  the  most  obvious  etymon,  and  together  come  nesreat  to 
the  exact  pronnndation  of  the  name ;  the  surfiMe  of  the  par- 
ish having,  from  the  numerous  ridng  grounds,  or  little  monnds 
or  knolls,  with  which  it  undulates  throughout,  a  very  ram- 
pled  or  puckered  appearance. 

The  barony  of  Dalrymple  was  held  in  andent  times  by  a 
family  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  assumetl 
thdr  name  from  it  Adam  de  Dalrymple,  the  descendant  uf 
this  family,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  and 
died  in  1800.  His  son,  Gilchrist  de  Dalrymple,  was  oonteni- 
poraxy  with  Robert  the  Bruce.  He  had  a  son,  Malodm  de 
Dalrymple,  who,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second,  divided 
his  lands  between  his  two  sons,  John  and  Rohmd.  On  the 
dOth  of  May  1371,  John  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  ancestor  of  the 
marquis  of  Ailsa,  (to  whom  more  than  half  of  the  parish  of 
Dalrymple  now  bdongs)  obtained  from  Robert  the  Second  a 
charter  of  confirmation  of  half  the  barony  of  "  Dalrimpill,** 
upon  the  redgnation  of  Malcolm,  tne  son  ot  Gilchrist,  the  son 
of  "  Adam  de  Dalrimpill:**  and  on  13th  September  1877.  thi: 


' 
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Huue  John  Kennedj  obtuned  another  charter  from  the  same 
monarch  of  the  other  half  of  the  barony,  npon  the  resignation 
of  Hngh,  son  of  Roknd  de  DaliympilL 

John,  above-mentioned,  the  elder  son  of  Malcohn,  appears  to 
liare  been  the  father  of  William  de  Dalrymple,  who,  in  14d0, 
acquired  the  lands  of  Stwr-Montgomeiy,  in  the  same  ooontj, 
on  bis  manriage  with  Agnes  Kennedy,  heiress  of  that  estate, 
and  grand-danghter  of  Malcolm  de  Carrick  de  Stair.  He 
was  thus  the  first  of  the  Daliyroples  of  Stair.  Tbeur  son, 
William  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  manned  Marion,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Ohahnexs  of  Gadgirth  in  Ayrshire.  This  lady  was  one 
of  the  LoUards  of  Kyle,  who  were  summoned,  m  1494,  before 
the  king*s  coandL  They  had  a  son,  William,  who  prede- 
ceased his  parents,  leaving  a  son,  William  Dalrymple  of  Stair. 
By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wallace  of  Caimhill,  the 
latter  had  a  son,  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  who  made  open  profMon  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
In  1644,  he  joined  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Glencaim  against 
the  earl  of  Airan,  then  regent.  In  1545,  he  obtained  a  re- 
mission for  being  "in  feir  of  weur"  (wariike  array)  at  the 
unlawful  convocation  of  the  queen's  leiges  on  the  mnir  of 
Glasgow,  with  Mathew  sometime  earl  of  Lennox,  and  William 
eari  of  Glencaim.  By  his  wift  Isabel,  daughter  of  Geoige 
Crawford  of  Lochnorris,  he  had  a  son,  James  Dakymple  of 
Stair,  who  was  one  of  those  that  signed  the  confession  of 
futh,  and  entered  into  an  association  for  the  defisnce  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  1562.  He  Joined  Airan  who,  in  1548, 
had  been  created  by  the  French  king  duke  of  Ghatelheranlt, 
in  France,  and  now  bore  that  title,  in  his  oppceition  to  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  Damley  in  1565,  fhr  which  he 
obtained  a  remiaaon  in  1566.  In  the  foUowing  year  he 
entered  into  the  assodataon  for  the  defence  of  the  young  king, 
James  the  Sixth.  He  died  in  1586.  His  son,  John  Dal^ 
lymple  of  Stair,  had  a  son,  James  Dabymple,  who  succeeded 
him.  His  name  occurs  m  the  list  of  Ayrshire  barons  who,  in 
1600,  were  indicted  for  abiding  firom  the  raid  of  Dumfries 
appointed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  warden  of  the  west  marches, 
for  the  trial  and  punidunent  of  disorderiy  persons  on  the  bor- 
ders. He  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Fergus  Kennedy  of 
Knockdaw,  and  died  in  1624.  His  son,  James  Dalrymple,  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  tiie  first  viscount  of 
Stair  (so  created  in  1692)  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given  else- 
where. [See  Staib,  first  viscount.] 


Sir  James  Dalrymple,  the  second  son  of  the  first  viscount 
of  Stair,  first  designated  of  Borthwick,  afterwards  of  Killoch, 
and  subsequently  of  Cousland,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dal- 
lymples  of  Granstoun,  who  now  possess  the  earldom  of  Stair. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  one  of  the  best  antiquaries  of  his  time.  He 
published  *  Collections  concerning  the  Scottish  History  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  King  David  the  First,  anno  1158,*  Edin. 
1705,  8vo ;  and  *  Vindication  of  the  Ecclesiastical  part  of  his 
Historical  Collections,  in  answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled 
The  life  of  John  Sage,  &&*  Edin.  1714, 8vo.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  28th  April  1698.  He  was  thrice 
mairiod,  and  had  dght  sons  and  five  daughters.  Admiral 
John  Dalrymple,  who  died  in  October  1798,  was  his  grand- 
son, being  the  only  son  of  his  third  son  Robert,  writer  to  the 
signet,  to  whom  his  father  left  the  Killoch  estate.  The  eldest 
son.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the  second  baronet,  was  designat- 
ed of  Cousland.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  derks  of  ses- 
sion, appointed  on  his  father's  denusaion  from  t^%  office  on 
80th  September  1708.  He  was  twice  married,  ana  had  five 
sons  and  six  daughters.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  eldest 
danj^iter  of  William  Fletcher  of  New  Granstoun,  advocate. 


whose  widow,  hia  father,  Sir  James,  had  taken  for  his  second 
wife.  By  Sir  John*s  contract  of  marriage  with  Miss  Flet- 
cher, dated  7th  August  1702,  to  which  his  father  was  a  party, 
he  acquired  the  lands  of  New  Granstoun,  which  estate,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Cousland  and  Heriotmuir,  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  being  the  famfly  estates,  were  entailed  on  the 
heirs  of  the  marriage,  with  remainder  to  the  other  sons  of  Sir 
James.  On  Sir  John*s  death,  24th  May  1748,  he  was  sue- 
oseded  by  his  eldest  eor..  Sir  l^illiam  Dabymple,  third  baro- 
net, of  Cousland.  He  vras  twice  married,  and  had  eight  sons 
and  six  daughters.  His  second  son,  William,  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions,  parti- 
cularly at  the  capture  of  Omoa,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  commanded.  His  uncle,  Hugh,  left 
him  the  Fordell  estate  in  Mid  Lothian,  and  the  Cleland  estate 
in  Lanarkshire.  He  died  in  1791,  leaving  issue.  Three  of 
Sir  William's  sons  by  his  second  marriage  were  also  in  the 
army.  The  third  baronet  died  26th  February  1771.  Of  his 
oldest  son,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  by  right  of  mar- 
riage Sur  John  Dabymple  Hamilton  MacplI,  fourth  baronet^ 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  miscellaneous  writer,  a  memoir  \k 
given  below.  He  married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
Macgill,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Fala,  Esq.,  and 
heiress  and  representative  of  the  viteounta  Oxenford  (a  title 
dormant  nnee  1706),  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 
His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  died  an  infant.  WilEam,  the  second, 
a  midshipman  on  board  his  migesty's  ship  Santa  Margarita, 
was  killed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  29th  July  1782, 
in  an  action  with  the  Amazone  French  fingate,  off  the  coast 
of  Virginia.  The  third  son  also  died  an  infant,  and  he  was 
succeeded,  on  his  death,  in  1810,  by  his  fourth  son.  Sir  John 
Hamilton  Dalrymple,  fifth  baronet,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Hamilton,  through  his  mother,  by  whom  the  estates  of 
Oxenford  and  Fala  were  aeqmred.  He  was  a  general  in  the 
army,  and  colonel  of  the  26th  regiment.  He  married  on  28d 
June  1795,  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Augustus  Johnson,  at  Kenilwoxth,  in  Warwickshire,  and  aunt 
of  the  earl  of  Craven,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  This  hidy 
died  in  1828,  and  he  married,  secondly,  8th  June  1825,  Ada- 
mina,  daughter  of  Adam  Viscount  Duncan.  On  the  death  of 
his  kinsman,  John  William  Henry,  seventh  earl  of  Stur,  in 
March  1840,  Sir  John  succeeded  to  that  title  as  eighth  earl, 
and  was  created  a  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron 
Oxenf(»d  of  Cousland,  11th  August  1841,  with  remainder  to 
his  brother,  Nwrth  Dalrymple,  Esq.  of  Cleland  and  Fordell,' 
who  succeeded  as  ninth  earl  of  Stair,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  January  1858.    See  Staib,  earl  of. 


Three  other  families  of  Dalrymple,  all  descended  rrom  the 
first  Viscount  Stair,  bear  the  honours  of  the  baronetage, 
namdy,  the  Dalrymples  of  North  Berwick ;  the  Dalrymples 
(^Hailesin  Haddingtonshire,  now  Dalrymple-Fergusson,  biut. 
(see  p.  7),  and  the  Dalrymples  of  High  Mark,  Wigtonshirer 
the  former  two  of  Nova  Scotia,  created  respectively  in  1697 
and  1700,  and  the  latter  of  Great  Britain,  created  in  1815. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  first  baronet  of  North  Berwick, 
was  the  third  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Stair.  He  was  ad- 
mitted advocate  23d  Februaxy  1677,  and  afterwards  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  commissaries  of  Edinbuigh,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  brother,  Sir  James.  On  11th  January  1695  he 
was  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  in  place  of  Sir 
James  Stewart,  lord  advocate,  and  held  that  office  till  his 
elevation  to  the  bench.  He  was  created  by  IQng  WUliam  a 
baronet,  29th  April  1697,  and  by  letter  dated  17th  March 
1698  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  president  of  the  court  of 
session,  in  the  room  of  his  father,  that  office  having  been 
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yacant  since  his  death  in  1695.  Some  oppoeifcion  to  bis  ad- 
mission in  the  usual  manner, — ^that  is,  widioat  ondeigoing  his 
probationarj  trials,  by  hearing  cases  for  three  days  in  the 
oater  house,  as  cnstomarj  with  the  other  judges,—- was 
ocoaaoned  by  the  disoontent  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lord 
Whytlaw,  who  expeeted  to  have  got  this  appomtment, 
Uirongh  the  interest  of  Lord  TuUibardin,  at  that  time  secre- 
taiy  of  state.  When  Sir  Hew  Dahymple  was  sitting  as  Lord 
Probationer,  Lord  Whytlaw  shunned  to  sit  with  him  in  the 
outer  house.  [FatmioMiAoZTj  Decuiont^  vol.  it  p.  1.]  After 
undergoing  the  usual  probation,  he  was  admitted,  took  the 
oaths,  and  his  seat  as  president  of  the  court  of  session,  7th 
June  1698.  He  represented  the  burgh  of  New  Galloway  in 
the  Soots  parliament  from  1696  to  1702,  and  in  1708  he  sat 
as  member  for  North  Berwick.  In  1706  he  was  one  of  the 
commisBioners  appdnted  to  arrange  the  articles  of  Union,  of 
which  he  was  a  steady  supporter.  Besides  being  president  of 
the  court  of  session,  he  was  also  a  commissioner  and  trustee 
for  hnproving  the  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  Sootiand. 

In  1713  he  was  mndi  annoyed  by  the  chancellor  (Seafield) 
who  frequently  presided  in  court,  and  claimed  the  lig^t  of 
BubscrilHng  the  decisions.  President  Dalrymple,  in  conse- 
quence, absented  himself  from  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
fonning  a  party  in  the  court  against  the  chancellor.  [^Wod^ 
row*»  AnakcUiy  MS.  iiL  254.]  In  1726,  he  went  to  London, 
to  solicit  permisdon  to  resign  with  a  pension  equal  to  his  sal- 
ary, and  also  to  prooure  the  appointment  of  an  ordinary  lord 
of  session  for  his  second  son  Hew.  In  the  latter  object  he 
was  raooesafhl,  but  not  so  in  the  former.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
opposed  giving  him  a  pension  upon  his  resignation,  as  forming 
a  bad  precedent,  and  the  answer  to  his  application  was,  ac- 
cording to  Wodrow,  ^*  that  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  services  as  precadent,  he  could  not  want  him  at  the  head 
of  that  society,**  on  which  that  writer  remarks,  "this,  as  the 
English  speak,  is  a  being  kicked  np  stairs.**  [IhicL  ii.  184.] 
He  continued  president  till  his  detith,  on  Ist  February  1737, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Macky  in  his  Memoirs, 
page  211,  says  of  him,  '*  He  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
preridents  that  ever  was  in  that  chair,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pleatest  lawyers  in  Sootiand ;  a  very  eloquent  orator,  smooth 
and  slow  in  expression,  with  a  clear  understanding,  but  grave 
in  his  manner.^*  Lord  Woodhouaelee  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Kames  (vol.  i.  p.  30  )  passes  this  eulogium  on  President  Dal- 
xymple:  **  If  he  inherited  not  the  distinguished  talents  of  his 
father,  the  viscount  of  Stair,  and  his  elder  brother  the  secre- 
tary, he  was  free  from  that  turbulent  ambition  and  craify 
policy  which  marked  the  characters  of  both ;  and,  with  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  laws,  was  a  man  of  unimpeached  in- 
t^rity,  and  of  great  private  worth  and  amiable  manners.** 
His  lordship  collected  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  session 
froip  June  1698  to  21st  June  1720,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1758,  folio.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Marion,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of  Pressmannon,  one  of  the  lords  of 
session,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  three  danghters;  and 
secondly,  to  Efisabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hamilton  of  Olivestob, 
Esq.,  the  widow  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  and  mother  of  the 
poet,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  waa 
created  a  knight  badielor,  and  died  before  his  fiither.  His 
son  succeeded  as  the  second  baronet,  as  after  stated. 

Hew  Dalrymple  of  Dmmmore,  the  second  son,  was  bom 
80th  November  1690,  and  admitted  advocate  18th  November 
17 K^  Being  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  29th  December  1726,  by  the  judicial  titie  of  Lnd 
Dmmmore,  and  on  18th  June  1745  was  nominated  a  lord  of 
justiciary.  He  died  at  his  seat  of  Dmmmore,  in  the  county 
of  Haddington,  18th  June,  1755.    Being  at  the  time  of  his 


death  govemor  of  the  Edinburgh  Musical  Society,  th^  mem- 
bers of  that  body  met  in  Mary's  chapel  on  the  27ch  of  thj 
same  month,  and  performed  a  concert  as  a  token  of  respect 
for  his  lordship*s  memoiy,  which  was  attended  by  a  nnmeroua 
company,  all  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  [JScoii  Mag,  voL 
zviiL  p.  316.]  Lord  Woodhooselee,  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Kames  (vol  L  p.  86),  describes  Lord  Dmmmore  as  having 
"  inherited  the  talents  and  genias  of  his  forefathers ;  and  as 
having  been  an  acute  and  sound  lawyer,  and  poasesse  of  a 
ready,  distinct  and  forcible,  though  not  a  polished  eloention;** 
and  as  having  had  '*a  great  command  of  wit  and  humour.* 
By  his  wife.  Miss  Horn,  heiress  of  Horn  snd  Wcsthall,  Aber- 
deenshire, he  had  twelve  children.  His  second  son,  Hugh 
Horn  Dalrymple  of  Westhall  or  Westerhall,  died  withoiii 
issue.  Robert,  the  third  son,  succeeded  his  brother,  and  took 
the  name  of  Horn,  also  of  Elphinstone,  having  married  thf 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Elphinstone  of  Logie  in 
Aberdeenshiro.  [See  ELPHixsioirB,  surname  of.]  David 
the  fourth  eon,  passed  advocate  8th  January  1748,  and  was 
appointed  sheriff  depute  of  Aberdeen  in  1748.  He  was  namea 
a  lord  of  session,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  as  Lord 
Westhall,  10th  July  1777.  He  died  26tii  April  1784,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

James  the  third  son  of  Prerident  Dahymple,  was  designed 
of  Nunraw.  John,  the  fourth  son,  a  captain  in  the  Enniskil- 
len  dragoons,  who  died  at  Ayr,  when  he  latteriy  resided,  19 
April  1753,  was  the  father  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hugh 
Whiteford  Dalrymple,  created  a  baronet  in  1815,  of  whom 
afterwards.  William,  the  fifth  son,  a  captain  in  the  army, 
married  a  lady,  who  was  cmelly  murdered  in  her  own  bouse 
in  Cavendish  Square,  London,  on  the  25th  March  1746,  by 
her  footboy,  after  receiving  upwards  of  forty  wounds. 

Sir  Robert  Dalrymple,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  baronet  of 
North  Berwick,  (who  as  above  stated  predeceased  his  father,^ 
was  a  knight  bachelor,  and  was  twice  married,  first  in  March 
1707  to  Johanna  Hamilton,  only  child  of  John  master  of 
Bargeny,  and  secondly  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cunningham  of  Caprington.  By  the  former  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  danghters,  and  by  the  latter  he  had  fonr 
sons  snd  a  dau^ter,  Anne,  married  to  tiie  fifth  earl  of  Balearres. 

Sir  Hew,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  grand&ther,  in  1784. 
John,  the  second  son,  who  was  an  advocate,  got,  in  right  ol 
his  mother,  the  estate  of  Bargeny,  by  a  decree  of  the  honse 
of  peers  in  1739,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother's  cousin,  James, 
fourth  Lord  Bsigeny,  when  he  was  obliged  to  change  his 
name  to  Hamilton,  [see  oafa,  BARonrr,  Lord,  page  251,] 
hot  dying  without  issue,  12th  February  1796,  the  estates  re- 
turned to  the  elder  branch,  who  also  sssnmed  the  name  as 
afterwards  mentioned.  Robert,  the  third  son,  was  a  physi- 
cian. William,  the  fourth  son,  and  eldest  by  the  second  mar^ 
riage,  was  a  Spanish  merchant  k>ng  settled  at  Cadis.  James, 
the  fifth  son,  was  a  captain  of  dragoons.  Charles,  the  sixth, 
took  for  his  second  wife,  23d  December  1769,  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
widow  of  Colonel  Campbell  Dalrymple,  of  the  family  of  Dnun- 
more,  and  formerly  governor  of  Guadalonpe.  Stair,  tiie 
youngest  son,  died  in  India. 

Sir  Hew,  the  second  baronet,  was  M.P.  for  Haddington- 
shire. In  1756  he  obtained  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  ofllce 
of  king*s  remembrancer  in  the  exdiequer  for  Scotland,  to 
which  he  succeeded  in  1768.  He  died  at  London  80th  No^ 
vember  1790.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  a 
Miss  Sainthill,  daughter  of  a  surgeon  m  London,  he  had  two 
sons.  Robert  Stair  Dalrymple,  the  elder,  died  at  Manches- 
ter, 11th  September  1768,  in  the  tr'enty-fi)urth  year  of  his 
age,  being  then  a  captain  of  dragoons. 

The  younger  son.  Sir  Hew  Dahymple,  third  baronet,  a^ 
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flBxned  the  name  of  Hamilton,  in  addition  to  his  own,  on  sac- 
oeediog  to  the  Baigenj  estate,  12th  Febroaiy  1796,  by  the 
death  of  his  nnde«  John  Hamilton,  Eaq.,  advocate,  as  above 
stated.  He  married  Janet,  second  daughter  of  William  Duff, 
of  Crombie,  Esq ,  bj  whom  he  had  ten  sons  and  foor  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  died  yonng,  except  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. He  was  for  some  years  in  the  army,  but  sold  out  on 
his  marriage  in  1774.  He  represented  the  county  of  East 
liothian  in  several  parliaments,  and  died  at  Baxgeny,  18th 
January  1800.  The  second  son,  John,  was  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  army. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Hew  Dahrymple-HamiHon,  the  fonrth 
baronet,  of  North  Berwick  and  Baxgeny,  bom  8d  January 
1774,  was  seven  years  in  the  guards  and  one  in  the  dnfgoons. 
He  first  represented  the  county  of  Haddington  and  afterwards 
Ayrshire  in  parliament.  He  was  also  lieutenant- colonel  of 
the  AyrBhire  militia.  He  married  at  London  19th  May  1800, 
the  Hon.  Jane  Duncan,  eldest  daughter  of  Adam,  first  Yis- 
connt  Duncan,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Henrietta-Dun- 
das,  bom  8th  November  1801,  married  in  1823  to  Augustin- 
Lonis-Joseph-Assimir-Gustave-de-Franquetot,  due  de  Coigny 
in  France.  This  lady  now  possesses  the  Bargeny  estates  in 
Ayrshire.  Sir  Hew  died  28d  February  1884,  and  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  his  brother. 

Major-general  Sir  John  Daliymple  Hamilton,  who  married 
80th  July  1806,  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  War- 
render  of  Lochend,  Bart,  and  had  two  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters.   He  died  26th  May  1885. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Hew  Hamilton-Dalrymple,  sixth  baro- 
net, bom  in  1814,  entered  the  army,  and  in  1847  became 
heutanant^colonel  of  the  7l8t  foot,  bat  retired  in  1852.  He 
served  at  the  capture  of  Coorg  in  the  East  Indies  in  April 
1834 ;  and  in  1846  was  app<nnted  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Had- 
dingtonshhv.  He  married  in  1852  the  only  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Arkwrigbt,  Esq.  of  Sutton  Scarsdale,  Derbyshire.  Heir 
presumptive,  his  brother,  John  Warrender. 

llie  first  of  the  Dalrymples  of  Hailes,  who  became  so  dis- 
tinguished, was  the  Hon.  Sir  David  Dahymple,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  the  fifth  son  of  the  first  viscount  of  Stair.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  on  the  8th  May  1700,  and  in  1708  was 
member  for  Culross  in  the  Scoto  partiament  In  1706  he 
was  one  of  t^e  commisuoners  for  arran^ng  the  articles  of 
Union,  snd  was  afterwards  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the 
raigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  the  First  (from  1709  till 
1720>  His  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Dahymple,  the  second  bar- 
onet, held  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer.  By  bis  wife, 
Lady  Christian  Hamilton,  second  daughter  of  Thomas,  uxth 
earl  of  Haddington,  he  had  sixteen  children.  Sir  David,  the 
eldest,  was  the  celebrated  Lord  Hules,  the  eminent  lawyer 
and  accurate  historian,  of  whom  a  memdr  is  given  below,  as 
is  also  one  of  the  fifth  son,  Alexander,  the  distinguished  hy- 
drographer.  John,  the  fourth  son,  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh 
in  1774,  and  in  several  succeeding  years,  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Walter  Pringle,  Esq.  of  St.  Kitts,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  James  and  John.  Provost  Dalrymple  died  8th 
August  1779. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  married  first,  on  12th 
November  1763,  Anne  Brown,  only  daughter  of  Lord  Coal- 
ston,  one  of  the  lords  of  session ;  by  her  he  had  a  son  who 
died  an  infant,  and  a  daughter.  Christian,  bora  on  the 
28th  December  1765,  who  inherited  the  family  estate,  and 
died  on  the  9tii  January  1888.  Lady  Dahymple  died  18th 
May  1768,  and  on  20th  March  1770,  Lord  Hailes  married, 
secondly,  Helen,  youngiast  daughter  of  Sbr  James  Fergtsson, 
baroneC  I>ord  Kilkerran,  also  a  lord  of  session  and  by  brr  had 


a  daughter,  Jane,  bom  80th  May  1777,  and  manrie<l,  8th 
November  1799,  her  cousin  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  who,  in 
1818,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  became 
Sir  James  Feigusson,  fourth  baronet,  of  Kilkerran.  Leaving 
no  male  issue,  the  baronetcy,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hailes,  in 
1792,  descended  to  his  nephew,  James.  • 

Sir  James,  the  fourth  baronet,  the  elder  son  of  John  Dal- 
rymple, lord  provost  of  Edinbdrgh,  perished  at  sea  in  the  end 
cf  the  year  1800,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  John 
Pringle  Dahymple,  a  colonel  in  the  army.  On  his  death, 
17th  October  1829,  the  title  became  extinct,  and  in  January 
1838,  the  estate  of  New  Hailes  fell  to  Sir  Charies  Fergusson 
of  Kilkerran,  who  took  the  name  of  Dalrymple  before  his  own. 
[See  Dalrtmplb-Fkrgussox,  surname  of.] 


The  family  of  Dalrymple  of  High  Mark,  Wigtonshire,  and 
Dehvw  Castle,  Hertfordshire,  who  also  possess  a  baronetoy, 
are  descended  from  Captain  John  Dalrymple  of  the  Enniskil- 
\ea  dragoons,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
first  baronet  of  North  Berwick,  as  above  mentioned.  Captun 
Dflrymple  had  an  only  son.  Sir  Hew  Whiteford-Dalrymple, 
a  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  51st  foot,  bom  at 
Ayr,  8d  December  1750,  and  knighted  at  St  James*,  5th 
May  1779.  He  was  created  a  baronet  6tb  May  1815.  He 
married  16th  May  1788,  Frances,  youngest  daughter  and 
coheir  of  General  Francis  Leighton,  and  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  £ed  9th  April  1830.  Sir  Adolphus- 
John,  second  baronet,  bom  in  London,  8d  February  1784. 
married  in  June  1812,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
first  baronet  of  Kirkstall,  M.P.  for  Carlisle,  without  issue 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Hrmy ;  was  M.P.  for  WeymouiU 
in  1817,yfor  Appleby  in  1819  and  1820.  for  the  Haddington 
district  of  burghs  from  1826  to  1881,  and  for  Brighton  in  1837. 
The  brother  of  the  2d  baronet,  Leighton-Cathcart  Dalrymple, 
C.B.,  lieut.>col.  15th  hussars,  died  unmarried  in  1820. 

DALRYMPLE,  James,  fii*^t  Viscoant  Staii, 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  son  of  James 
Dalrymple  of  Stair,  and  Janet,  dangliter  of  Fergus 
Kennedy  of  Knockdaw,  (see  ante^  p.  5,)  was  born 
at  Drummnrchie,  Ayrshire,  in  May  1619.  He  lost 
bib  father  before  he  had  attained  his  fifth  year, 
and  after  i*eceiving  the  elementary  part  of  his 
education  at  the  school  at  Mauchlin,  lie  was  sent, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  in  1687  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
In  the  following  year  he  had  a  company  of  foot  in 
the  earl  of  Glencairn's  regiment.  In  1641  he 
stood  a  candidate,  in  militaiy  uniform,  for  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  Glasgow  college ;  and  was 
the  successful  competitor.  In  1647  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  and  having  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  he  was,  in  February 
1648,  admitted  an  advocate,  and  soon  became 
eminent  at  the  bar.  In  1649  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  sent  to  Breda,  to 
invite  Charles  the  Second  to  come  to  Scotland, 
[  and  during  his  absence  he  was  appointed  by  the 
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parliament  one  of  tbe  commissioners  for  revising 
tlie  ancient  books  of  law,  tbe  acts  of  parliament, 
and  practice  of  the  several  jadicatnres.  He  re- 
turned borne  in  1650  with  the  other  commission- 
ers, some  time  before  the  king,  but  waited  upon 
liis  majesty  at  his  landing  in  Scotland,  as  appears 
Jrom  the  following  entry  in  Balfonr's  Annals  (vol. 
iv.  p.  18) :  **  20  May.  Tbe  hoasse  this  aftemoone 
dispatched  Arthur  Erskyne  of  Scottscraige,  to  the 
northe,  with  instmctions  to  attend  the  king's  land- 
ing; and  with  him  Mr.  James  Dalrymple,  the 
commissioners  secretary,  with  letters  to  them." 
He  afterwards  used  every  exertion  to  nnite  all 
parties  for  the  king's  interest,  and  also  m  raising 
an  army  for  the  invasion  of  England.  After  the 
king's  defeat  at  Worcester  he  continued  his  prac- 
tice as  an  advocate,  but  when  the  oath  called  the 
Tender  was  imposed,  he  and  a  number  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  day  absented  themselves  from 
the  court,  and  did  not  again  attend  its  sittings  till 
Cromwell  either  laid  the  oath  aside,  or  did  not 
insist  upon  its  being  taken.  In  July  1657  he  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  General  Monk,  approved 
of  by  Cromwell  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  Monk, 
who  consulted  him  on  various  mattera  of  state ;  and 
particularly  before  marching  with  his  army  into 
England  in  1659.  When  he  asked  his  opinion  as 
*X)  the  best  mode  of  settling  the  three  nations,  he 
advised  him  to  call  a  full  and  free  parliament ;  and 
it  the  same  time  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
courts  of  justice,  which  had  for  some  time  \^n  in- 
terrupted in  their  sittings,  might  be  again  opened. 
This  advice  was  followed  by  Monk,  as  appears  by 
his  letters  addressed  to  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  dated 
ftx>m  Dunstable,  7th  June  1659,  which  Forbes  says 
he  saw  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
of  Borthwick.  [Forbes*  Jotamal,  quoted  in  Haig 
and  BruntorCs  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice^ 
page  864.]  At  the  restoration  he  repaired 
to  London  to  wait  on  Charles  the  Second,  by 
whom  he  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of  the  lords 
of  session,  14th  February  1661.  On  the  4th  No- 
vember 1662  he  was  appointed  vice-president  in 
absence  of  the  president.  In  1663,  when  the  de- 
claration was  enacted,  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench  rather  than  sobscribe  it,  and  with  his  eldest 


son  went  on  a  tour  to  France.    On  his  retorn  he 
waited  on  tbe  king  at  London,  when  bis  majesty 
intimated  to  him  that  he  could  not  accept  of  his 
resignation,  and  would  rather  allow  him  to  explain 
in  what  sense  he  could  sign  the  declaration;  and, 
having  done  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  his 
majesty  addressed  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  session, 
dated  21st  April  1654,  stating  his  pleasure  that  he 
should  continue  one  of  their  number,  on  receipt  of 
Ifrhich  they  again  reponed  him  in  his  office.    He 
then  signed  the  declaration,  with  the  qualification 
that  *^  he  was  content  to  declare  against  whatever 
was  opposite  to  his  majesty's  just  right  and  prero- 
gative."   He  was  created  a  baronet,  June  2, 1664 ; 
and  in  1670  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  treat  of  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
an  attempt  which  at  that  time  proved  abortive. 
He  was  shortly  after  appointed  a  privy  councillor, 
and  in  January  1671  he  succeeded  Gilmour  or 
Craigmillar  as  lord  president.    In  consequence  of 
"  the  many  great  and  signal  services**  done  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  by  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  the 
Town  Council,  on  the  15th  December  1676,  passed 
a  resolution  that  he  and  aU  future  presidents  of 
the  court  of  session  should  have  their  house  rent 
paid  by  the  town,  a  privilege  which  was  relin- 
quished by  President  Forbes  in  the  year  1741. 
When  the  course  of  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians 
began  under  Lauderdale,  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
used  all  his  influence  with  that  minister  to  pursue 
moderate  measures,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
Archbishop  Sharp  and  the  prelatical  party.    He 
also  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  the  duke  from 
bringing  in  the  Highland  host  upon  the  western 
counties ;  but  not  succeeding  he  entered  his  dis- 
sent against  this  inroad  in  the  Council  books 
[Murray's  Literary  History  of  GaUoway^  p.  189.] 
According  to  Burnet,  however,  [Hist,  of  His  Oum 
Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  186]  Sir  James  pretended  that 
by  a  fall  his  hand  was  out  of  joint :  **  so  he  signed 
none  of  these  wild  orders."    In  1681,  when  the 
famous  test  act  was  proposed  in  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment,  Sir  James,  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  it, 
suggested  that  the  first,  or  Knox's  Confession  of 
Faith,  should  be  added,  which  was  adopted.    This 
highly  offended  the  duke  of  York,  and  as  he  him- 
self refused  to  take  it,  ne  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  office  of  oresident,  and  retire  to  his  country 
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Beat  in  Wi^nsljire.  Receiving  a  bint  from  \ae 
king's  advocate  Uiat  it  was  intended  to  commit 
him  to  prison,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland  in  October  1662.  At  Lej- 
deo  he  pntilished  bis  '  PhyBlologia  nova  Bsperi- 
mentalis,'  by  which  he  acqnli-ed  considerable  re- 
patatioD.  During  his  exile,  Spence,  the  secretarj 
of  Argyle,  having  under  tortnre  confessed  that  Sir 
James  Dilrymple  was  privy  to  the  Ryehouse  plot, 
lie  was  prosecated  for  treason,  and  outlawed  oil 
the  17tb  March  1685;  bnt  his  sou.  Sir  John  Dal- 
lympie,  becoming  Lord  Advocate  In  16S7,  pro- 
cured him  a  pardon.  The  subjoined  woodcnt  is 
from  an  engraving  of  his  portrdt  hy  Sir  John 
Medina,  In  Park's  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble 
Antfaors: 


While  he  resided  iu  Holland,  he  was  much  ui 
fiivour  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  before  he 
■ailed  for  England  he  asked  liis  highness  what 
was  his  tme  design  in  invading  liis  father-in-law's 
dominions.  The  prince  replied  that  it  was  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  for  securing  and  establish- 
ing the  Protestant  religion,  on  which  the  aged 
statesman,  who  had  spent  six  years  iji  exile  for 
the  same  canse,  pnlled  off  liis  wig  and  said, 
""niongh  I  be  DOW  in  the  seventieth  year  of  ray 
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age,  I  am  willing  to  venture  that  (meaning  his 
head,)  my  own  and  my  children's  fortunes  in  sncli 
an  undertaking."  He  accompanied  the  prince  to 
England,  and  was  consnlled  by  him  iu  the  ar- 

L-angements  of  government  consequent  on  the 
Revolution,  as  be  had  been  by  Monk  previous  to 
the  Restoration,  which  bIiowe  that  in  both  of  these 
remarkable  crises  of  affairs,  the  greatest  reliance 
was  placed  on  his  political  sagacity  and  judgment 
by  the  prime  movers  in  them.  After  the  settle- 
ment of  affairs,  be  was  re-appointed  loi'd  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  November  1,  1689,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Viscount 
Stair,  Lord  Glcnluce  and  Stranraer,  on  the  31st 
April  1690.  He  died  November  36,  1695,  Iu  the 
76th  year  of  his  age. 
His  lordship  published; 

Instintians  irf'  ths  Liw  of  Sootland,  deduced  fimi  its  on 
ginil,  ud  DolUlcd  with  tba  CStiI,  Cuon,  and  Feudal  Lnwi, 
and  witb  the  CdbIoeiu  of  oar  DeighbouriDg  Nations.  Edia, 
1$81,  folio.  Sd.  edition,  maflb  enlu;^  Edui.  1698,  folio. 
3d.  edition,  enlarged,  iritb  Notes,  bj  Jobn  Gordon  and 
William  Jobnelona,  Adiocataa.  lidln.  175S.fol.  Sala«]iuiit 
ediljons  by  George  Brodis.  Kdin.  lSIE-7, 1  Tola.  Alio;  and 
by  Jobn  Sbink  Mon.    Kdin.  1828,  i  toIl  folio. 

Dedsona  of  Lorda  of  Court  and  Seavon,  widi  Acta  of  S«d*- 
ninl,Janel6«l,UJiilTl6ei.    Edio.  1S83-7.    S  fok  folio. 

Pbjaiulogia  Nora  Eiperimentalia.  Lagd.  Sat.  IfiSG,  4lu. 
Pnbliabed  during  Ibe  Aathor'a  Exile. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Dirina  PerfecUona,  4c.  by  a  Pinaq 
oTHonoQT.    1S9S,  Bto. 

Apology  for  Himealf.  Edin.  1690,  4to.  Reprinted  for  tU 
Bannatyne  Club,  by  WillUu  Blur,  Esq,    EdJn.  1826,  Ito. 

DALRYMPLE,Joini,3dearlofSti^r.  See  Stair. 
DALETMPLE,  Sir  David,  Lord  Haii^s,  su 

eminent  lawyer,  antiquary,  and  lilstorian,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  second  baronet 
of  Hailes,  and  brotlicr  of  Alexander  Dolrympie, 
the  eminent  hydrographer,  a  memoir  of  whom  is 
subsequently  given,  wss  bom  at  Edinburgh  Oc- 
tober 28,  1726.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
school,  and  after  attending  the  uniTerslty  of  Edin- 
burgh, studied  the  dvil  law  at  Utrecht.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1746,  and  was  admit- 
ted advocate  February  28, 1748.  As  a  barrister 
he  WAS  not  distinguished ;  for  his  utterance  was 
rapid,  and  his  articulation  rather  indistinct.  Bui 
his  deep  knowledge  of  law,  his  nnwearied  appli- 
cation, the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  his  pro- 
bity, raised  him  to  high  esteem.  He  conUnned 
eighteen  years  at  the  bar  before  he  was  raised  ut 
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I  by  VBitmi;  MMOtifie  iMfiiAf  with 
thOM  of  l*w,  dvecthtg  the  ligku  of  hiwwy  aad 
aotiiiaitiM  on  it*  obacaritica.  !■  I7M  ■ppMi'ri 
bis  Dim  pnMieation,  c  cotketiM  of  >  Saerad  Po- 
«»•.'  Fivn  ihat  pcrfMdeamljajarpMHd  in 
which  tw  did  M>t  orfU  aoiM  oripnal  work  of  Irb 
own,  or  reite  and  brinf  into  notice  wim  leaned 
and  wcrnl  pnUieatioa  bf  otbets,  negleeted  and  in 
danger  of  being  loet  to  poaterftr.  Ererr  edition 
almoat  wlileli  be  pabliabed  be  trnprored.  On 
the  death  of  Lord  Kwbet,  oe  was,  in  Hardi  1766, 
created  a  lord  of  tCHion,  when  be  aMamed  tbe  title 
of  J.ord  Ilailet;  and  mi  the  rtsignatioa  of  faix 
father' in- law,  Lord  Coalalon,  be  vat  appirinted. 
Si  it»j  1776,  one  of  tbe  lords  of  jnsticiafj.  As  a 
lodge,  he  was  distlngnisbed  for  his  strict  integrity, 
ODwearicd  dillgenre,  and  dignified  demeanonr. 
One  of  his  characteristics,  bowerer,  was  a  mlnnte 
obserTsnce  of  forms,  which  oAen  exposed  him  to 
ridlcole.  His  lordship  became  more  conspicnons 
as  a  sehelsr  snd  snthor  than  as  a  Jndge.  His  re- 
searebea  were  cbieflj  directed  to  tbe  history  knd 
sntl(|nitlea  of  his  nstire  land,  and  to  the  illuttra- 
Uon  of  the  esrij  st^te  of  the  Christian  Chnrcb. 
Tbe  Brst  volume  of  fals  'Annuls  of  Scotland'  ap- 
peared in  1776,  and  the  second  Id  1779.  This, 
the  Dioat  important  of  his  woriis,  contains  the  his- 
tory of  fourteen  princes,  from  the  accession  nt 
Malcolm  Canroore  to  the  death  of  David  the 
Second.  In  1776,  also,  he  pabllshed  the  flrat 
volnme  of  the  rMnains  of  '  Christian  antiquity,'  n 
work  of  gnat  emditlon,  cont^nlng  accounts  of 
the  martyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  the  second 
century,  with  explanatory  notes,  dedicated  to  I 
nisbop  Kurd.  Tbe  second  volume,  dedicated  lo  1 
1>r.  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol,  appeared  In  1778, 
and  the  third  volume  In  1780,  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Tbomss  Balgray.  He  published  several  othei  ^ 
works  treating  of  the  e.triy  ages  of  Christianity, ' 
which  were  evidently  suggested  by  the  appeor- 
ooce  of  Gibbon's  'Decline  snd  Fall  of  the  Koman 
Empire,'  and  In  the  critical  notes  to  these  he  ably  .< 
eifposes  the  misrepresentntlons  snd  in  accuracies 
of  that  historian.  In  1786  he  published  a  quartc 
volume,  entitled  '  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Secondary 
Causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the 
rapid  Fropresi  of  Ciiristlanity,'  which  lie  inscribe;! 


Dr.  Hard,  bcAop  of  %'onmtt,  a^  wUeh  wsa 
to  GibbM'i  t*«ff— t.  and 
His  krd>hfp  wrote  also  a  few  afceteh- 
es  of  C3SJM«  Scotinoem,  designed  as  ?p*.i:ifS  of 
a  Biegrapbis  Seolica.  His  wrcin^  are  dntia- 
:^[rished  by  sovad  jndgMeBt.  iccteaes,  Addhy, 
seenKy.  aad  aadrnr  mvly  equalled.  Is  aeca- 
r*ey  be  is  nol  qiproaded  by  awy  Ustcncal  writer 
of  his  lime.  It  ii  hii  most  chaneterisdc  qaa&lj 
Tbe  writer  of  tbe  prHice  to  an  octavo  edition  of  hb 
*  Annals'  very  justly  obsovca  that  "-  an  historian 
was  wanting  wboae  principal  cwJowiDnitB  woe  a 
sagacious  spirit  of  eritieism  to  distiBgniah  truth 
from  lalsebood,  aad  a  freedom  from  prejMBee  to 
let  that  troth  be  known.  He  wsgu  war  in  every 
page  with  credolitj  and  impcMore,  and  bis  indns- 
try  in  txptoriag  the  sources  of  aotbeoiie  historyr  is 
equally  commendable  with  tbe  seal  which  be  haa 
shown  in  clearing  these  sources  froin  every  taint 
of  fiction."  The  historical  docuuwnts  and  state 
papers,  which  have  been  discovered  since  hia  day, 
testify  strikingly  to  his  wonderful  correctness  in 
many  details  that  would  have  been  passed  over  by 
an  ordinary  historian.  The  deep  research,  scm- 
pulous  fidelity  in  examining  sMhoritiea.  as  well  zn 
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the  acatejadgiucnt  and  judicioiu  spirit  of  investi- 
gation for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  admirably 
fitted  him  for  the  branch  of  historical  inquiry  on 
which  he  entered,  and  bis  Annals  continne  to  be 
consulted  and  followed  bj  all  writers  desirous  of 
attaining  to  the  truth  on  the  most  obscure  portion 
of  our  national  history.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  stopped  at  a  period  of  no  less 
interest,  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In 
his  labours  and  studies,  he  was  persevering  and 
indefatigable,  scarcely  allowing  himself  any  recrea- 
tion or  exercise  whatever.  Except  regular  motion 
in  his  carriage  five  days  a-week  during  session 
between  his  seat  at  New  Hailes,  five  miles  firom 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Court,  with  his  journeys  dur- 
ing the  circuit  twice  a-year,  and  sometimes  after 
it  short  excursions  to  England,  his  habits  were 
almost  quite  sedentary. 

Predisposed  by  corpulence  and  by  the  form  of 
his  body,  which  was  shortnecked,  he  was  attacked 
by  symptoms  of  apoplexy  on  his  way  from  the 
court  of  session,  when  about  to  come  out  of  his 
carriage  near  his  own  door  at  New  Hailes,  on  the 
26th  November  1792.  He  obtained  some  tempo- 
rary relief,  but  died  of  a  second  attack,  on  th« 
29th,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  A 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk.  He  was  twice 
married,  as  already  stated. 

A  list  of  his  works  is  subjoined : 

Sacred  Poema,  or  a  Collection  of  TranslatioDB  and  Para- 
Dhrases  fixrni  the  H0I7  Scriptures ;  bj  variovs  anthora.  Ed- 
mbnrgh,  1751,  12mo.  Dedioated  to  Charles  Loid  Hope; 
with  a  Preface  of  ten  pages. 

Proposals  for  carrjing  on  a  oert«n  Public  Work  in  the  citj 
of  Edinburgh.     Edm.  1751,  8vn.     AJm-d'wpriL 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Siracfa,  or  Eoclesiasticas.    Edin.  1755,  ISmo. 

World,  No.  140.    Sept.  4, 1755.    A  mentation  among  books. 

Ditto,  No.  147.  TbuFsday,  Oet  28, 1755.  '*Both  these 
papers  are  replete  with  wit  and  humour;  and  the  last  one  » 
introduced  with  a  high  character  of  it  and  of  the  author,  by 
Mr.  Moore,  the  editor  and  chief  author  of  the  World.** 

Ditto,  No.  204.  Thursday,  Nor.  25, 1756.  **  A  piece  of 
admurable  wit,"  on  **  Qood  Thjmga^  and  the  propriety  of  tax< 
ing  them.** 

Select  Discourses,  (b  number  nine,)  by  John  Smith,  late 
Fellow  of  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge.  Edhi.  1756, 12mo. ; 
with  a  Prefooe  of  itve  pages— **  many  <iuotation»  ftom  the 
learned  bnguages  translated—and  notes  added,  oontuning 
alluaions  to  ancient  mythology,  and  to  the  eironeous  philoso- 
phy which  preratled  hi  the  days  of  the  author— various  inac- 
curades  of  s^le  hare  been  corrected,  and  hsrsh  expresnons 
softened.* 


British  Songs,  Sacred  to  Love  and  Vurtue.  Edin.  1756, 12mo. 

A  Discouxve  of  the  unnatural  and  Tile  Conspbacy  attempted 
by  John  Eari  of  Gowiy  and  his  brother,  against  bis  Mi^esty's 
person,  at  St.  Johnstoun,  upon  the  5th  of  August  1600 
Edin.  1757,  l2mo.    Edition  and  notes  by  Lord  Hailes. 

A  Sermon  which  might  have  been  preached  in  East 
Lothian  upon  the  25th  day  of  October,  1761,  from  Acts 
zzviii  1,  2.  **  The  barbarous  people  showed  us  no  little  kind- 
ness.** E(&i.  1761,  12mo.  **  Occasioned  by  the  oountiy 
people  pillaging  the  wreck  of  two  vessels,  vis ,  the  Btisy 
Cfmmmgham^  and  the  Leith  packet,  PUoaimn  from  London 
to  Lath,  cast  away  on  the  shore  between  Dunbar  and  North 
Berwick.  All  the  passengers  on  board  the  former,  in  number 
serenteen,  perished;  five  on  board  the  hitter,  October  16, 
1761.  Reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1794,  Svo.  The  first  edition 
is  scarce.  An  afiecting  Discourse,  which  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced the  restitution  of  some  part  of  the  pillage. 

M«norials  and  Letters  relatmg  to  the  Histoiy  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Jamos  I.;  published  from  the  originals. 
Glasgow,  1762,  8vo.  Addressed  to  Philip  Yorice,  Visoount 
Roystoun.  **  From  a  collection  in  the  Advocates*  Libraiy,  by 
Balfour  of  Denmyln.**  An  enlarged  edition  was  printed  at 
Ghttgow,  1766,  Svo. 

Memorials  and  liStten  nhiting  to  the  History  of  Britain, 
in  the  Reign  of  Cluurles  I. ;  published  from  the  originals. 
Glasgow,  1766,  Svo.  Chiefly  collected  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Churoh  of  Scotland.  Inscribed  to  Robert  Dundas  of 
Amiston,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  Works  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  of 
Eton,  now  fhrst  collected  together.  Glasgow,  1765,  8  vols.^ 
prefiice  of  three  psges.  Dedicated  to  William  (Warburton) 
bishop  of  Gloucester. 

A  Spedmen  of  a  Book,  entitled,  Ane  compendious  Books 
of  Godlie  and  Spiritual  Sangs,  colleetit  out  of  sundrie  parts  of 
the  Scripture;  with  sundrie  other  BaHates  changed  out  of 
prophaine  Songe  for  avoyding  of  Sin  and  Harlotrie,  with 
augmentation  of  sundrie  Oude  and  Godlie  Ballates,  not  con- 
tained in  the  first  option.  Printed  by  Andro  Hart  Edin. 
1765, 12mo.,  with  a  gloesaiy  of  4  pages. 

An  Account  of  the  Preservation  of  Charles  II.  after  the 
Battie  of  Woreester,  drawn  up  by  himself.  To  which  are 
added,  his  Letters  to  several  Penons.  Glasgow,  1766,  Svo. 
From  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Pepys,  dictated  to  him  by  the  King 
himself,  and  oommunibated  by  Dr.  Sandby,  Master  of  Magda- 
len College.  The  Letters  are  coUected  from  various  sources, 
and  some  of  them  are  now  fint  published.  Dedicated  to 
Thomas  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Some  copies  have  a  reprinted  titie-page, 
dated  Edinburgh  ISOl,  with  one  or  two  aidditional  Letters, 
and  a  Portrait  prefixed  of  General  Thomas  Dalsiel. 

The  Secret  Correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and 
James  VL    1766, 12mo. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  from  the  Institution 
of  the  College  of  Justice  in  1582;  with  Historical  Noteti. 
Edin.  1767,  4to. 

A  Specimen  of  Notes  on  the  Statute  Law  of  Scotiand.  No 
date,  Svo,  very  rare. 

A  Specimen  of  similar  Notes  dunng  the  Reign  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots.    No  date,  Svo,  voy  rare. 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  end  his  IViends,  in  1725.  Never  before 
published.    1768, 4to. 

An  Exammation  of  some  of  the  Alignments  for  the  high 
antiquity  of  Reg^am  Mqestatem,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the 
authenticity  of  the  1  eges  MaloolmL    Edin.  1769,  4to 
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temmU  m  im  Wmmf  ^f  ftnitlii     E'su.&ii^pu  1771.  ' 

Uirapk  Mifiwir  ftr  fArmmj  1774. 

Hdkrti  LMCB0li  Ef«l«4«  W  PkiSppwi  Sytea 
ton  iUf im,  utmwtM  1%  iHkrwtfU  It  BtiMa, 
KSm.  177««  $r«u 

ikjMMk  «f  §nihtr4.  imm  Urn  •Bommm  ^  Mikwfa  IIL  to 

«H(M  f/MMTtotMMi    e^ML  177i,  1  wL  4tou 
tiM.    e4w.l77f,4to, 

iimm4  0nK«,  to  tJw  JltgiMia  if  th«  Hmm  iT  Stovart; 
wHb  •»  ApffCiNlis  «MtoMti^  mm  IlS««totiiML  By  Sir 
l>«rM  l>«;f7W(4c.  IMwUtfisli.  177f ,  1  fii  4tou  Tlwwwic, 
w'rtJi  iMM  «f  th§  mmw  y tliffwiM,  wm  nfOitoi m  tfcnt 

Mjotmni  •4  U»«  Hmrtyn  ti  Bmjnm  and  fjftma  io  tJbc  2d 
«mt«ff « witli  Zs^UutaUrf  V«tac,  Edni*  1776.  Tin*  Ibfnt 
tk«  Afii f«lttiiM 4i(r  tfc«  Mkm'mg  workt 

fUoMJiM  «r  CUtktim  AatiqaHj,  with  ExptsiMtotj  KctoL 

<>ftUi  l^miiiMii  LatuM  dhrinanmi  linlifrtiwnim  fibtr 
^'>i»l««««Mi4«iailitk,    Edifl.  17f7, 12iM. 

tkmttfua  hy  tha^  auAnani  diWot,  JMobw  •  VonHpiM, 
Ar4iU4i4/^  cif  (iMMk  TrMMbtod  (mn  tJbt  origiiMJi,  1779. 
K4'tn.  ttttut, 

(MMVimi  a  Waiopiat  bf  Mmrm  Misochw  Felix.  Edia. 
I7«l,  12mm, 

Of  ili4  Mmmt  in  wUcb  tJbt  P««Motof«  Di«d,  by  Uetas- 
tliM.    K4in.  17M,  ISmo. 

IfiatiuiaitUma  aanaaning  tiM  Astiqidtiai  of  Um  Ghriftian 
Cti«r«ti«    i^laapmf  1740, 12nio, 

l(lc«to)i  «f  tha  Ufa  af  Jahn  Batdaf,  Author  of  Arfniic 
U4in.  ilM,  ito. 

An  Ifi4|vifx  into  tho  8oeoii4«rf  C«iiiM  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
ifM  M«iKfM4  for  iho  rupid  profroM  of  ChriotiMiity.  Kdin. 
17M,  17«7,  4to.  An  odition  wm  niM  printed  in  Ediabor^ 
iff  l«Oi,  titna. 

The  Opinion*  of  Snrebi  Duchefi  Dowegfr  of  Mwiboroogb  | 
piiMi«b«d  from  bor  original  M aoweripU.  Edinbnrgb,  1788, 
ISnio, 

A  Trenitaiiim  a(  the  Addreie  of  Q.  fieptlm.  TertuUian  to 
fhMfittU  Tertttlliua,  rrooonfal  a(  Africa.    £diobtif|^,  1790, 

1'Ua  AddiiUmal  Caae  of  Klisabethf  claiming  the  Title  and 
Dignity  of  Coanteee  of  Autherland.    4to. 

Hk«t4sb  of  the  Life  of  John  Hamilton,  a  Seoalar  Prieet,  who 
lived  about  1000,    4to. 

Mketoh  of  tbe  Uh  ot  Sir  Jamea  Baineay,  a  General  Oflloer 
in  the  Anniea  of  GuetoviM  Adolpbue,  King  of  Sweden. 

Sfcetoh  of  the  life  of  Mark  Alexander  Boyd.    4to. 

Life  of  George  Lteley,  (an  eminent  Capncbin  Friar  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  17th  oentuiy).    4to. 

M|ieoiinen  of  a  life  of  Jamee  Marqnii  of  Montroee. 

Daridie  Hninel,  Sootl,  lumml  apod  fooi  philoeophi,  de 
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OBd  Mi  «r  tLe  intTli 
172C.  He  w  advtted  adrocHc  m  174&  ad  m 
his  bAftrt  Uk^mt  he  keid  the  saaii:*  of 
t4ir  to  tbe  board  ofezciseL  !■  1771  he 
to  the  banmetCT,  and  m  1775  be  distzE^s^sbed 
faimself  flivcb  at  a  ■leetiiig  of  freebolden  (of  whiA 
be  was  cboaea  preaesX  >■  oppoehioa  to  a  b^I  tbea 
pfMt'^g  ia  pariiamfiit,  aad  deea^d  prpyadidal  to 
tbev  electire  fraachiae  aad  other  fnvDtges^  la 
1798  be  diaeorcnd  the  art  of  making  nap  irom 
bcntegi,  aad  cnpkjed  people  at  his  owa  ez- 
peoae,  for  tbe  porpoae  of  giTiiig  nstractioa  to 
an  those  who  were  tndined  to  aeq[aiie  akaowled^ 
of  the  process.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  barons  of  tbe  Seottisb  ooort  of  excheqper,  an 
oflke  which  be  resigned  in  1807.  He  was  tbe 
antbor  of  ^Memoirs  of  Great  Briuiu  and  Ireland,* 
some  *  Tracts  on  Feudal  Law,'  and  aeverai  otiier 
publications,  of  which  a  list  is  subjoined.  He 
died  February  26,  1810,  aged  dghtjr-four.  He 
had  married,  in  October  1760,  his  cousin,  Eliza- 
beth, onlj  child  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Hamilton 
IfacGill  of  Fala,  and  hdress  and  representattve 
of  the  Tiscounts  Oxenford,  with  whom  he  got 
these  estates,  and  in  consequence  added  the  names 
of  Hamilton  and  MacGill  to  bis  own.  By  this 
lady  he  had  several  children,  as  mentioned  above 
His  works  are : 


An  Eesay  towards  a  Genend  Histoiy  of  Feudal 
in  Great  Britain,  under  varioos  beads.  London,  17o7,  8to 
2d  edit  1768,  Sro.  8d  edit«  176S,  Sfa  4th  edit  oometed 
and  enlaiged,  1769, 12ma 

Considerationa  on  the  Policy  of  Entails  in  Gnat  Britain. 
Edin.  1766,  8to.    A  pamphlet 

Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Diseohi- 
tion  of  the  Ust  Parliament  of  Charles  IL  until  the  Sea  Battle 
off  La  Hogae.  Edin.  1771.  3  vols.  4to.  This  work  gave  rise 
to  yanoos  PnblicationB  and  Obeenrations  on  a  late  Pablioa- 
tion,  &c  1778,  4to,  anon.  And  an  KTaminatimi,  Ac  by  J. 
Towers.  1778,  8vo.  Reprinted  with  a  Continuation  till  the 
Capture  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Fleets  at  Vigo.  London, 
1790,  8  Tols.  8vo. 

Three  I^etters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Vlsoount  Barnngton. 
London,  1778,  Sro. 

The  Question  considered,  Whether  Wool  should  be  allowed 
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ALEXANDER. 


to  be  Exported  when  the  Price  is  low  at  home,  on  paying  a 
Duty  to  the  Public     London,  1782,  8to. 

Qneriee  concerning  th«  oondact  which  England  shoold  fol- 
low in  Foreign  PoEtics  in  the  present  state  of  Europe.   I^nd. 

1789,  8to. 

Plan  of  Internal  Defence,  as  proposed  by  Sir  John  Dal- 
lymple  to  a  Meeting  of  the  Coxaity  of  Edinboigh,  12th  Not. 
1794.    1794,  8vo. 

Consequences  of  the  French  Inrasion.    London,  1798,  8ro. 

Orientol  Repertory.    Vol  L  1810,  royal  4to. 

DALRYMPLE,  Alexander,  an  eminent  hy- 
drographer,  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
of  Hules,  Haddingtonshire,  the  second  baronet  of 
that  family,  was  bom  July  24,  1787.  He  was 
educated  at  Haddington,  and  in  1752  went  out  to 
Madras  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  (Company's 
service.  While  there  he  made  hydrography  his 
pardcnlar  study,  and  in  1769  undertook  a  voyage 
of  observation  to  the  Eastern  Islands,  in  which  he 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  superiors.  In  1768 
he  returned  to  England,  and  having  distinguished 
himself  much  by  his  writings  respecting  a  south- 
em  continent,  he  would  have  been  employed  to 
conduct  the  expedition  sent  to  the  South  Sea  un- 
der Captain  Cook,  had  he  not  insisted  on  having 
the  undivided  command  of  the  vessel  engaged  for 
the  occasion,  although  he  had  never  served  in  the 
navy-  In  1775  he  was  restored  to  his  standing  on 
the  Madras  establishment,  where  he  remained  till 
1780,  when  having  been  appointed  hydrographer 
to  the  East  India  Company,  he  returned  home. 
In  1795  he  was  appointed  hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty,  an  oflSce  which  he  heUl  till  May  1808, 
when,  having  refused  to  resign  it,  on  the  ground 
of  superannuation,  and  to  accept  of  a  pension,  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  situation,  an  event  which 
is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  June  19, 1808.  This  event  occasioned 
a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  same 
month.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  A  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander Dabymple,  with  memoirs  of  his  life  from 
his  own  pen,  is  inserted  in  the  European  Maga- 
zine for  November  1802.  His  works  are  very 
numerous.    Subjoined  is  a  list  of  them : 

Acooant  of  the  Dieooveriee  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  pre- 

Tioaatol764.    Lond.  1767,  8vo. 
Memorial  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock.    1768,870. 

Plan  for  extending  the  Commerce  of  this  Kingdom,  and  of 

the  East  IndU  Company,  by  an  Establishment  at  Balam- 

Nan^an.    liondon,  1769, 1771,  8vo 


An  Historical  Collection  of  the  Sonth  Sea  VoyageSi 
London,  1769,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Diiectms  for  Affidn  of  the  United 
Company  of  Merchanto  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  concerning  the  proposed  Supervisorship.  London, 
1769,  8to 

A  second  Letter  on  the  same  sabjecL    London,  1769,  4to 

An  Acooant  of  what  has  passed  between  the  India  Direc- 
tors and  Aleiander  Dalrymple,  as  printed.    Lond.  1769,  8to. 

Vox  Popoli  Vox  Dd;  Lord  Weymonth^s  Appeal  to  the 
General  Court  of  India  Proprietors  centered.    1769,  4to. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  several  Voyages  and  Disco- 
Tories  in  the  Sonth  Padfio  Ocean,  being  chiefly  a  literal 
translation  from  the  Spanish  writers  Lond.  1770, 2  vols  4ta. 
1771, 4to. 

Memoir  of  the  Chart  of  the  West  Coast  of  Palawan  or 
Paragua.    London,  1771,  4to. 

A  Journal  of  the  Schooner  Cuddalore  on  the  Coast  nf 
China.    London,  1771,  4ta 

A  Journal  of  the  Schooner  Cuddalore  on  the  Coast  o( 
Hainan,  1760.    London,  1771,  4to. 

Essay  on  the  Most  Commodious  Methods  of  Marine  Sur- 
veying.   London,  1771,  4to. 

Memdrs  of  the  Chart  of  part  of  the  Coast  of  China. 
London,  1771,  4to. 

Memoir  of  a  Chart  of  the  China  Sea.    London,  1771,  4to. 

Proposition  of  a  Benevolent  Voyage  to  Introduce  Com, 
&&,  mto  New  Zealand,  &&    London,  1771,  4to. 

Memoir  of  a  Chart  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    Lond.  1772, 4to 

General  View  of  the  East  India  Company's  Affiurs;  vrrit- 
ten  in  1769.  To  which  are  added.  Some  Observations  on  tlie 
Present  State  of  the  Company's  Affairs.    London,  1772,  8vo. 

Considerations  on  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  Thoughto  on  our 
Acquisitions  in  the.  East  Indies,  particulariy  respecting  Ben- 
gaL    London,  1772,  8vo. 

A  CoUeotion  of  Charte  and  Memoirs.    London,  1772,  4to. 

The  Righto  of  the  East  India  Company.    Lond.  1778, 8vo 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  occasioned  by  some  ground- 
lees  and  illiberal  imputations  in  his  account  of  the  kte 
Voyages  to  the  South.    London,  1773,  4to. 

Observations  on  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  Preface  to  the  2d 
edition.    London,  1778,  4to. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  Juan  Louis  Alias.    In  Spanish.    London, 

1778,  4to. 

Proposition  for  Printing,  by  Subscription,  the  MS.  Voyages 
and  Travels  in  the  British  Museum.    London,  1778,  4to. 

A  full  and  dear  Proof  that  the  Spaniards  can  hare  no 
right  to  Balambangan.    London,  1774,  8vo. 

Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  East  India  Stock. 
London,  1774,  4to. 

Collection  of  Plans  of  Porte  in  the  East  Indies.    London, 

1776,  4to. 

Collection  of  Voyages,  chiefly  in  tKe  Southern  Atiantio 
Ocean;  from  the  original  MSS.  by  Dr.  Halley,  M.  Bouvet, 
&c,  with  a  Preface  concerning  a  Voyage  on  Discovery,  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  at  his  own 
expense:  Letters  to  Lord  North  on  the  subject  and  Plan  of  a 
Republican  Government    London,  1776,  4to. 

An  Historical  Relation  of  all  the  Expeditions  from  Fort 
Marlbro*  to  the  Islands  off  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra. 

1775, 4to. 

Account  of  the  Subversion  of  the  Legal  Government  at 
Madras,  by  imprisoning  the  Governor,  Lord  Pigot.    London, 

1777,  4to. 

Copies  of  Papers  Relative  to  the  Restoration  of  the  King 
of  Tanjore,  the  Imprisonment  of  Lord  Pigot,  &a    Printed 
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177«. 
Uttm  l#  FfvyrfilMi  «f  E«l  fjidtt  Stadk,  SA  Ifaf  1777. 
#f  tk»  GmmBcu     177«,  4Cc 
Ti 

M  Oe  EmI  la&i  Kli,  17M 
if  Oe  ffrtiifiriw  #f  tibc  Lqpd  (TiiiiMwt  •f 
fMt  8L  Oiiiiff,  M— PirteMr,  Aadmr  ihMt'>  Ltltar  !• 
thtCdO^ttf  DiraelanL    1778, 4f» 

State  iT  th«  C«t  la&i  CoM^Mf,  and  Skitck  #f  •■ 
taUcA^FwwBt    LMidoa,17M, 

CxplMaCMi  iT  Ae  ll<p  iT  Ae 
f  .Midi  —  ri»  CoMt  <f  CohwummWI     LoadoBflTBl,^ 

ITM,  Smu. 
AbdrtiUeMnii  if  tlw  Gtatdo  modt  if 

•A  nW  COMtt  if  CdlMBMHCL     1788, 

JifkctioiM  «■  thi  ynacat  M«li  if  tfciEiitIafi» 
pwiy,    1788«  8v#« 

A  Bitratpictire  Vicir  if  tlw  AacKot  SyitiB  if  tkt  Emk 
ffldtti  Ctmpinji  wiUi  •  Pfaoi  if  Iffgilihiw     1784, 

FoiCierfpt  to  Mr«  DiliTmpii'f 
if  CoOMtiac  tlw  BiTcmM  m  tlw  GiMt  il 
bemg  Oh&UTttioim  M  •  pcroiil  if  it  bf 
1788,  8ro« 

A  iiftiw  AdmooitWB  to  Um  PoMc  •■  dbe  lotaBail  Thiif 
Colooj  at  Boun/  B«j 

Kxtnuti  froB  Jnrioilia,  or  Potai,  Ij  CiWfco  WitlMr. 
1788, 24iBO« 

For  Stoti  of  tlw  Cms  bitwiCB  th«  Eoit  India  Coaipoay 
aad  tlM  OwaiTB  if  Sbipi  in  tbeir  Service;  witk  Oenadcra- 
tiofli  on  Broogh'f  Pamphlet  eoooeming  Rait  India  Skipping. 
1786,  8ro. 

Bonew  of  toe  Cootcat  eooesning  four  new  Beg^unente 
offered  for  the  India  Serrioeu    1788,  8ro. 

Plan  for  Promoting  the  Fnr  Trade  and  aeenring  it  to  tUs 
Coontr^,  bj  ratting  the  operationa  of  tiie  Eaet  India  and 
Hodsoo'e  fibj  Companiei.    1789, 4to. 

Memoir  of  a  Map  of  the  Lands  rrand  the  Noitii  P<Je. 
1788,  4to, 

A  Utter  to  a  Fiicnd  on  the  Test  Act    1790,  8to. 

An  Htstorionl  Joomal  of  the  Expeditione  by  Sea  and  Lend 
to  the  North  of  Oalifornia,  in  1768-69-70,  when  Spaniih 
KetaUiebments  were  8rrt  made  at  San  Diqgo  and  Monte-icj. 
Tranelated  fiom  the  Spanieh  MS.  hj  William  Bevelej,  Eeq. 
To  which  if  added,  A  Tranehition  of  Cabrera  Bnenoee*  De- 
eeriptUm  o(  the  Coast  of  California,  and  an  Extract  from  the 
MS.  Joomal  of  M«  Sanyagoe  le  Moot,  1714.    1790, 4to. 

The  Spaniih  Pretensions  fairly  discnssed.    1790,  8to. 

The  Spaniih  Memorial  of  the  4th  June  considered.  1790, 
8vo. 

Plan  for  the  Publication  of  a  Bepertory  of  Oriental  Infor- 
mation.   1790, 4to 

The  Oriental  Bepertory,  published  by  Mr.  Dalrympte. 
London,  1791-7,  S  rola.  8vo,  4to. 

Parliamentary  Beform,  as  it  is  called,  hnproper  in  the 
present  State  of  this  Oountiy.    London,  1798,  8to. 

Mr.  Fox*s  Letter  to  his  worthy  and  independent  Electon 
of  Westminster  fully  considered.    1798,  8to. 

Obisrf  ations  on  the  Copper  Coinage  wanted  for  the  Cir- 
oars.    1794.  8m 
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if  the  daf-aoO, 

it 
likely 
bf  tadUea,  as  fcOows:  The 
family  if  Dabefl  was  aDOCBtly  a 

"  to 
of  a  daagarsaa  eipwil  of  eoe  of 
IramaphbcC  tbeboiyef  a 
of  King  Kenneth  the  Seeood,  who  bad  been  banged  by  ha 
For,  as  the  story  goea,  the  fciag  being  exeee£ngly 


grieved  Aat  tibe  body  if  fab  liieiid  ehoaU  be  aDowed  to  bug 
thcfc;  ptefaid  a  peat  lawaid  to  any  if  bis  sabfeeta  whe 
would  vcntoie  to  eat  it  down,  hot  no  one  would  pndertake 
thai  bazaidoas  caterpriee,  until  a  braia  genHemaa  of  the 
to  the  In^  Dal  sell,  whoA  in  the  eld  Seottiah 
BJgnifiea  **  I  danu**  Hia  posttiitj,  in  coneetpienee. 
took  the  word  DalxcSl  for  tbeir  suraame^  with  the  si^nfica- 
tion  tbenoi;''Idare,*fijr  tber  motta  [Nubets  S^ttem  t^ 
HenlAj,  voL  L  pegs  882.]  in  the  eld  Seottieb  famguage, 
however,  if  by  that  ie  meant  tba  Cdtie,  there  an  no  wards 
approaching  to  DalyeD,  either  in  sound  or  spelling.  It  b  nor 
impmbaUe,  however,  that  the  legend  had  eome  foundation, 
the  authentic  leconl  of  which  b  leet 

Thomas  de  Dalzid  b  mentioned  in  the  Bagman  BoU,  as 
one  of  the  great  barons  that  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  the 
First  in  1298.  He  waa  afterwards  eoe  of  the  pataota  who 
joined  King  Bobert  the  Bruce. 

Sir  Bobert  de  Dalzell,  knight,  hb  sucoeeeor,  continued 
faithfal  to  King  David  Bruce,  during  Ms  c^ptiTity  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  that  monarch  he  got  the  sajeaatship  of  Lan- 
ark, and,  with  other  lands,  the  barony  of  Selkirk.  Thecharter 
of  the  latter  grant  b  dated  15th  May  1365.  He  was  one  of 
the  Scottish  barons  who,  in  1879,  became  surety  to  Hakon 
the  Sixth,  king  of  Norway,  that  Heniy  Sindair,  eari  of  Ork- 
ney, should  faithfully  govern  the  Orkney  iabnds,  and  in  1380 
he  was  sent  over  to  Norway  by  the  eaiL  He  died  the  same 
year  immediately  on  hb  return  home. 

The  next  mentioned  b  Sir  William  de  Dalyell,  a  brave  and 
humorous  knight,  who  lost  an  eye  at  the  battle  of  Otterimm 
in  1888.  He  aooompanie<^  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Glenesk, 
afterwards  earl  of  Crawford,  to  the  famous  tournament  on 
London  bridge  in  1890,  in  whidi  Lindsay  was  the  victor,  and 
b  celebrated  for  the  ready  reply  he  made  to  an  Englbh  knight, 
who.  jealons  of  the  honour  of  hb  countiTmen,  admitted  that 
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there  were  hrwre  men  in  Scotland,  but  they  were,  be  said,  the 
»ae  of  the  illicit  iuterooune  of  the  English  with  the  Scottish 
ladies  during  the  time  that  the  former  OTemm  their  kmgdom ; 
to  which  Sir  William  replied  that  if  the  allegatioD  were  tnu, 
it  WIS  no  less  certain  that  a  proportional  degeneracj  had 
taken  place  among  the  English  warrion,  who  were  the  ofT- 
spcing  of  Talets,  cooks,  and  fathw-confeeaors,  whom  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  had  admitted  to  their  arms  during  the  absence  of 
their  rightful  lords  in  Scotland.  This  replj  was  reported  to 
the  English  sovereign,  who  applauded  the  spirit  and  humour 
tfhown  in  it,  and,  immediately  after,  Sir  Piers  Gourtanay,  a 
gallant  English  knight,  appeared,  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinae,  and  bearing  a  falcon  embroidered  on  his  sleere^  with 
a  scroll  having  the  following  motto,  m  token  of  defiance : 

"  I  beir  ane  fUcone,  fhlrest  of  fUcht: 
Qwha  so  pinches  at  her,  his  deUt  b  dleht 
In  gxalth." 

Sv  William  Dalyell  assomed  a  similar  drms,  with  the  badge 
of  a  magpie,  and  this  device: 

•*  I  befr  ane  pi,  pykkand  at  ane  peee, 
Qaha  so  pykks  at  her,  I  sal  pyk  at  his  neio, 
InfUth.** 

The  challenge  was  understood  and  accepted.  In  the  first 
course  the  Sootttsh  knight  twice  lost  his  helmet,  but  he  sao- 
ceeded  in  wounding  the  English  champion,  and  the  contest 
terminated  in  a  ludicrous  demand  of  Dalyell,  that,  as  by  the 
laws  of  tournament  the  diampions  ought  to  be  perfectly  equal, 
Courtenay,  of  course,  should  have  one  of  his  eyes  put  out  to 
render  him  equal  to  himself.  He  recovered  the  estate  of  his 
inoestors,  which  had  been  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  David  the 
Second  (see  Carnwath,  earl  of,  page  593),  and  had  two 
eons,  George  and  John. 

George,  the  elder,  obtained,  on  the  resignation  of  James 
Sandilands,  brother-in-law  of  King  Robert  the  Third,  a  char- 
ter of  the  barony  of  Dalyell  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  to  him 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  father.  Sir  William  de  Dalyell,  5th  July  1395. 
He  predeceased  his  father  before  lAOO. 

Sir  John  de  Dalyell,  the  younger  son,  had  a  letter  of  safe- 
conduct  to  pass  into  England  with  four  other  knights  and 
sixty  horse  in  their  train,  to  treat  about  national  business, 
24th  July  1892.  IFadera,  iii.  iv.  81.]  From  him  was  de- 
scended Robert  Dalyell  of  that  ilk,  who  was  killed  at  Dum- 
fries in  a  skirmish  between  Lords  Maxwell  and  Crichton  80th 
July  1508.  The  second  after  him  was  Sir  Robert  Dalyell  of 
Dalyell,  who  firmly  adhered  to  Queen  Mary  in  all  her  trou- 
bles, and  was  engaged  on  her  nde  at  the  battle  of  Langside. 
He  was  the  father  of  another  Robert,  who  married  Janet, 
danghter  of  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Raploch,  commendator  of 
Kilwizining,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  the  first  earl  of  Carnwath. 
See  Gakmwath,  earl  of. 


The  family  of  Dalyell  of  Binns  in  Linfithgowahirs,  whicn 
possesses  a  baronetqr,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cadets  of  the  name. 
Thomas  Dalyell  of  Binns  (bom  in  1571,  died  in  1642),  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Lanarkshire  Dalyells,  who  became 
earls  of  Carnwath,  by  his  wife,  Janet,  eldest  danghter  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  the  first  Lord  Kinlos,  had,  with  two  daughters, 
a  son,  Thomas,  the  celebrated  General  Dalyell,  of  whom  a 
memoir  is  given  below  in  larger  type.  By  his  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ker  of  Cavers,  General  DalyeO  had  a  son,  Thomas 
Dalyell  of  Binns,  a  captain  in  the  army,  who  immediately 
after  his  father's  death  was  created,  by  James  the  Seventh,  a 
baronet  of  Nova  SooHa,  by  patent  dated  7th  November  1685, 


to  hunself  and  his  heirs  or  entail  succeeding  to  the  estate  ot 
Binns,  in  consideration  of  the  "innumerable,  faithful,  and 
eminent  services  of  General  Dalyell  to  Charles  the  First  and 
Second,  and,  notwithstanding  all  losses  and  injuries  sus- 
tained, that  his  fidelity  remained  unshaken;  and  further, 
considering  that  Captain  Thomas  Dalyell,  his  eldest  son,  ban 
on  all  occasions  testified  the  like  alacrity  in  promoting  our 
servioe,  &&**  By  his  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drummond  of  Riccarton,  he  had  a  son,  Thomas,  and 
two  danghters. 

The  eon.  Sir  Thomsa  Dalyell,  the  second  baronet,  died  un- 
married. The  elder  daughter,  Magdalen,  had  married  in 
1688,  James  Menteith  of  Auldcathy,  heir-male  and  represen- 
tative of  the  ancient  family  of  Menteith  earls  of  Menteith 
(see  MsNTXiTH,  surname  of),  and  had  by  him  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  James  Menteith,  suc- 
ceeded his  unde  Sir  Thomas  Dalyell,  as  the  third  baronet  of 
Binns,  on  which  he  assomed  the  additional  name  of  Dalyell. 
He  also  succeeded  as  heir-male  to  James  Menteith  of  Miln- 
hall,  to  whom  he  was  retoured,  29th  December  1728.  He 
served  in  the  army  during  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and 
Second,  and  died  28th  February  1747  He  had  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  James,  the  second  son,  a  captain  in  the 
first  regiment  of  foot,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Amhervt, 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  at  a  place  since  called  Bloody 
Bridge,  near  Fort  Detroit,  in  America,  in  1768 ;  and  Tho- 
mas, the  youngest,  an  officer  in  the  nivy,  died  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  on  board  the  Valiant,  in  1765.  The  daughter, 
Magdalen,  manied  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Binny,  and  their 
son.  Captain  John  Stewart,  in  command  of  the  Wyndhain 
East  Indiaman,  particularly  distinguished  himself  when  twice 
taken  by  the  French  in  1810. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert  DalyeH,  the  fourth  baronet, 
served  in  the  army  during  his  earlier  years,  on  the  contiuenE 
of  Europe.  He  married,  22d  September  1773,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  danghter  of  Nicol  Graham,  Esq.  of  Gartmore,  by  Lady 
Margaret  Cunningham,  eldest  daughter  of  the  twelfth  eari  of 
Glencaim,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  six  dapghten. 

Sir  James,  the  eldest  son,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  10th 
October  1791,  succeeded  as  the  fifth  baronet  He  was  bom 
on  7th  July  1774,  and  entering  the  army,  was  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Flanders  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  in  1793. 
He  died  unmarried  in  1841,  when  his  brother,  Su:  John 
Graham-Dalyell,  became  the  sixth  baronet  Of  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  eighteenth  in  descent  from  Walter  eari  of 
Mentdth,  third  son  of  Walter,  lord  high  steward  of  Scotland, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  on  antiquities,  sdenoe,  and 
his^iy,  a  memoir  is  given  at  page  18.  Robert,  the  third 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Dalyell,  a  general  in  the  army,  died  in 
1849.  He  was  at  one  period  captain  of  the  48d  foot,  and 
served  in  India,  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  on  the  retreat 
through  Spain  with  Sir  John  Moore,  &a,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Pombal,  as  also  at  that  of  Setnbal  in  Portu- 
gal. Thomas,  the  fburth  son,  served  with  much  approbation 
under  Sk  Alexander  Cochrane,  and  other  distinguidied  per- 
sons, but  lost  his  health  in  the  West  Indies,  and  died  young. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Graham  Dalzell,  the  sixth  baronet, 
in  1851,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  next  surviving  brother,  Sir 
William  Cnnningham-Cavendish-Dalyell,  fifth  and  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Robert,  the  fourth  baronet  Bora  in  1784,  he  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1798,  and  in  1800  he  was  mate  of  the 
Seine  at  the  capture  of  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance. 
He  was  subsequently  frequently  noticed  in  the  official  de- 
spatches for  services  with  the  Antelope  and  the  Rattler  in  the 
Channel  and  North  Seas.  In  1805  he  was  very  severely 
wounded  in  an  attempt  to  cut  out  the  Vimerieux  from  St 
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Valery.  He  was  taken  pr'soner  hy  the  FreDcb,  and  remained 
some  time  in  captivity  in  France.  He  became  a  commander 
in  1814,  and  in  1820  married  a  daughter  of  Antony  Teiriera 
Sampayo,  Esq.  of  Peterbortugh  House,  Fnlham,  by  whom  he 
had  issue.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  a  deputy-lieutenant  of 
Linlithgowshire,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  for  the  wounds 
which  be  received  during  the  war. 

DALTELL,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Binns,  in  West 
liOthian,  an  eminent  Cavalier  officer,  was  born 
there  abont  1599.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Dalyell  of  Binns,  by  his  wife  the  Hon.  Janet 
Bruce,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Bnice  of  Kin- 
loss.  He  early  entered  the  army,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he  fought  bravely 
for  the  king.  He  had  at  one  time  the  command 
of  the  town  and  garrison  of  Carrickfergus,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels.  After  the 
execution  of  Charles  the  Fii*st,  he  never  shaved 
his  beard,  which  grew  white  and  bushy,  and  de- 
scended almost  to  his  girdle.  He  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  the  Second  with  the  utmost 
fidelity,  and  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651, 
he  had  the  rank  of  major-general,  but  being  again 
taken  prisoner,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
his  estates  forfeited,  and  himself  excepted  from 
the  general  act  of  indemnity.  Having  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  Tower,  he  seems  to  have 
gone  abroad.  In  1654  he  landed  with  some 
royalists  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and,  supported 
by  a  small  party,  took  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Skelko.  He  assisted  in  the  exertions  then 
made  for  the  restoration  of  Charles,  who  soon  af- 
ter  sent  him  the  following  testimony  of  his  appro- 
bation : 

"TomDaltbll, 

'*  Though  I  need  say  nothing  to  you  by  this  honest 
bearer,  Captain  Mewes,  who  can  well  tell  you  all  I 
would  have  said,  yett  I  am  willing  to  give  it  yon  under 
xny  owne  hand,  that  I  am  veiy  much  pleased  to  heare 
how  constant  you  are  in  your  affection  to  me,  and  in 
yonr  endeavours  to  advance  my  service.  We  have  all 
a  harde  work  to  do:  yett  I  doubt  not  God  will  carry 
us  through  it:  and  you  can  never  doubt  that  I  will 
forgett  the  good  part  yon  have  acted;  which,  trust 
me,  shall  be  rewarded,  whenever  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  your  affectionat  frind. 

<<  CoLBH,  30  Dec  1654.  Charles  R." 

When  the  affairs  of  Charles  became  desperate 
in  Scotland,  Dalyell,  provided  with  several  strong 


recommendations  from  that  prince,  for  eminent 
conrage  and  fidelity,  went  to  Rnssla,  and  entered 
the  Muscovite  service,  when  the  Czar,  Alexis 
Michaelo witch,  made  him  a  general.  He  displayed 
much  bravery  in  the  wars  with  the  Tnrks  and  Tar- 

■ 

tars,  and  after  some  years'  active  emplojnnent,  he 
requested  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  where- 
upon the  Czar  ordei*ed  a  flattering  testimony  of  hitf 
services  to  pass  under  the  great  seal  of  Russia. 

In  1665  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  In  tho 
year  following,  Charles  the  Second  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  of  his  fgrces  in  that  kingdom 
He  was  also  created  a  privy  councillor,  and  after- 
wards elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Linlithgow.  On  the  28th  of  November 
1666,  he  suppressed  the  rising  at  Pentland,  and 
his  memory  is  still  execrated  for  his  cmel  perse- 
cution of  the  Covenanters. 

In  tho  same  year  he  raised  a  regiment  of  foot, 
but  its  place  in  the  military  lists  is  not  now  known. 
He  was  not  at  Both  well  Bridge;  his  commission  as 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland  having  been  in 
termitted  for  a  fortnight  In  June  1679,  and  be- 
stowed on  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  In  consequence 
of  which  Greneral  Dalyell  resigned  all  his  employ- 
ments, but  was  Immediately  restored  to  them,  and 
received  an  ample  pension  besides.    He  had  ro 
celved  the  gift  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  Mnir  of 
Caldwell,  In  lieu  of  large  sums  which  he  had  ex- 
pended for  the  king.    At  the  Revolution,  all  the 
forfeited   estates  were   restored   to    their    right 
owners,  and  the  General's  family  never  obtained 
any  Indemnification  for  a  claim  exceeding  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  against  Goveinment, 
except   an   Inconsiderable   pension.     [Pku(fair^8 
British  Family  Antiquity,  8th  vol.  app.  p.  ccxxxi. 
NoUA 

In  1681  he  raised  the  regiment  which  has  since 
so  often  distinguished  itself  under  the  name  of  the 
Scots  Greys.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the 
younger  sons  of  reputable  families  to  serve  4n 
that  regiment  as  volunteers,  whence  the  opinion 
long  prevailed  that  at  one  time  the  whole  regiment 
consisted  of  gentlemen  only.  The  letters  of  ser- 
vice for  raising  the  Greys  are  dated  the  25ch 
November  1681.  He  generally  went  to  London 
once  or  twice  a-year  to  kiss  the  king^s  hand,  and 
the  eccentricity  of  his  dress  and  appearance  drew 
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crowds  after  him,  whenever  he  was  obsenred  on 
the  streets.  ^^  As  he  was  a  man  of  hnmonr,  he 
wonid  always  thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when 
he  left  them  at  the  door  to  go  in  to  the  lung;  and 
would  let  them  know  exactly  at  what  hour  he 
intended  to  come  out  again  and  return  to  his  lodg- 
ings. When  the  king  walked  in  the  park,  attended 
by  some  of  his  coartiers,  and.Dalyell  in  his  com- 
pany, the  same  crowds  would  always  be  after  him, 
showing  their  admiration  at  his  beard  and  dress, 
so  that  the  king  could  hardly  pass  on  for  the 
crowd;  upon  which  his  majesty  bid  the  devil  take 
Dalyell,  for  bringing  such  a  rabble  of  boys  together, 
to  have  their  guts  squeezed  out,  whilst  they  gaped 
at  his  long  beard  and  antic  habit;  requesting  him 
at  the  same  time  (as  Dalyell  used  to  express  it)  to 
shave  and  dress  like  other  Christians,  to  keep  the 
poor  bairns  out  of  danger.  All  this  could  never 
prevail  upon  him  to  part  with  his  beard ;  but  yet, 
in  compliance  to  his  majesty,  he  went  once  to 
court  in  the  very  height  of  fashion ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  king  and  those  about  him  had  laughed  suffi- 
ciently at  the  strange  figure  he  made,  he  reassumed 
his  usual  habit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys, 
who  had  not  discovered  him  in  his  fashionable 
dress."   [Memoirs  of  Captain  Creichton^  by  Swift.'] 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  Seventh,  he  re- 
ceived a  commendation  and  approval,  under  the 
great  seal,  of  his  conduct  in  Scotland,  and  a  new 
and  enlarged  commission  to  be  commander-in- 
chief.  An  historian  of  that  period  observes  that 
*'*'  after  he  had  procured  himself  a  lasting  name  in 
the  wars,  he  fixed  his  old  age  at  Binns,  (his 
paternal  inheritance)  adorned  by  his  excellence 
with  avenues,  large  parks,  and  fine  gardens,  and 
pleased  himself  with  the  culture  of  curious  flowers 
and  plants.'*  This  fierce  and  unrelenting  perae- 
cutor,  who,  as  Bishop  Barnet  says,  **  acted  the 
Muscovite  too  grossly,"  died  about  Michaelmas 
1685.  His  private  eccentricities  furnished  a  sub- 
ject for  the  sarcastic  pen  of  Dean  Swift  in  his 
'Memoirs  of  Captain  Creighton*  above  quoted, 
while  his  public  history  forms  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  narrative  of  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

DALZELL,  Andrew,  M.A.  and  F.R.S.,  an 

eminent  scholar,  the  son  of  a  wright  6r  carpenter. 

in  the  parish  of  Kirkliston,  Unlithgowshire,  was  '  and  librarian  of  the  university,  and  on  the  death 
II.  u 


bom  there  in  1742.  After  receiving  the  elemen- 
tary part  of  his  education  at  the  village  school,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Edmburgh,  with  a  view 
of  studying  for  the  ministry,  but  though  he  deliv- 
ered the  prescribed  course  of  lectures  in  the  divin- 
ity hall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Professor  Hamilton, 
then  in  the  theological  chair,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  licensed.  Having  been  appointed 
tutor  to  Lord  Maitland,  afterwards  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, he  travelled  with  him  to  Paris,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  he  was,  in  1779,  through  the  interest 
of  his  pupiPs  father,  elected  by  the  town  council, 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
that  chair  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Robert  Hunter.  In  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
classical  literature  had,  for  a  long  period,  been  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.  The  great  fame  of 
Professor  Moor,  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  with 
the  excellent  editions  of  the  Greek  classics,  then 
issuing  from  the  press  of  the  Foulises,  had  given 
that  city  a  higher  reputation  for  Greek  learning  than 
Edinburgh  had  for  many  years  possessed.  The 
enthusiasm  and  ability  of  Professor  Dalzell,  how- 
ever, imparted  a  new  impetus  to  the  stndy  of  the 
most  polished  language  of  antiquity,  and  the  various 
improvements  which  he  introduced  in  his  system 
of  tuition,  tended  in  an  eminent  degree  to  restore 
the  character  of  the  university,  ahd  to  attract  to 
his  classes  students  from  many  distant  quarters. 
The  elementary  class-books  he  compiled  were  so 
well  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
designed  that  they  soon  found  their  way  into  many 
of  the  chief  towns  of  England,  and  with  certain 
modifications  and  improvements,  are  still  generally 
in  nse.  He  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to 
his  students  on  the  literature,  philosophy,  history, 
the  eloquence,  the  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
antiquities  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  published, 
after  his  death,  in  two  volumes,  by  his  son. 

In  1783,  when  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
was  instituted.  Professor  Dalzell  was  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  secretary  to  its 
literary  class,  and  he  contributed  various  able 
essays,  and  other  interesting  communications  to 
the  Society^s  Transactions.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  associated  with  Dr.  James  Robertson,  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages,  as  conjunct  secretary 
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of  that  genUeman  in  1795,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  college  library,  having  as  his  assist- 
ant Mr.  Duke  Gordon,  who  had  been  a  candidate 
with  him  for  the  Greek  chair,  and  on  whose 
death,  in  1802,  he  did  ample  justice  to  his  memory 
in  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  life  contributed  to 
the  Scots  Magazine. 

In  1789,  Professor  Dalzell  sacceeded  his  father- 
m-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Drysdale  of  Kirkliston, 
as  principal  clerk  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  being  the  first  layman  who 
ever  held  that  appointment.  The  contest  was  a 
keen  one,  his  opponent  being  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inver- 
esk,  who  was  supported  by  the  moderate  party, 
while  Mr.  Dalzell  was  the  candidate  of  the  popu- 
lar or  evangelical  section  of  the  Assembly.  When 
the  votes  were  taken,  there  appeared  to  be  a  ma- 
jority of  three  in  favour  of  Dr.  Carlyle  (145  to 
142),  but  on  a  scrutiny  the  election  was  found  to 
be  in  Professor  DalzelPs  favour.  On  this  occasion 
Kay  of  Edinburgh  published  a  full-length  portrut 
of  the  professor,  one  of  his  most  finished  sketches, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  successful  candidate."' 

After  a  lingering  illness,  Professor  Dalzell  died 
on  the  8th  December  1806.  He  left  several  chil- 
dren. One  of  his  sons,  John  Dalzell,  bom  in 
1796,  passed  advocate  in  1818,  and  died  in  1823. 
The  professor's  personal  appearance  was  prepos  • 
sessing.  He  had  a  fair  complexion,  mild  aspect, 
blue  eyes,  full  of  vigorous  expression ;  and  plump 
features,  without  heaviness  or  grossness,  while  his 
address  was  gi*aceful  and  impressive.  His  works 
consist  principally  of  collections  from  Greek  authors, 
with  short  Latin  notes.    Subjoined  is  a  list  of  them : 

Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troj ;  with  «  map  of  that  re- 
gion, delineated  from  actual  aorrej.  Translated  from  the 
original  French  of  M.  Chevalier,  (not  published,)  with  notes 
and  illustrations.    Edin.  1791,  4to. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Diysdale,  D.D.,  Edin. ,  to 
which  is  prefixed.  An  Account  of  the  Author's  Life  and 
Character.    1793,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Analecta  GrsBca  Minora,  in  usum  Tironum  acoommodata, 
cam  Notis  Philologicis.    8vo. 

Collectanea  Gneca  Majora,  in  usum  AcadeimcoB  Jnventotis, 
acoommodata,  cutn  Notis  Philologicis.    Edin.  1802-3,  8vo. 

Of  certain  Analogies  observed  bj  the  Greeks  in  the  nse  of 
their  Letters,  and  particularly  of  the  letter  2irMA.  Trans. 
R.  See.  Edin.  ii.  part  il  3.    1790. 

Substmnce  of  Lectures  on  the  Anaent  Greeks.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Edin.  1821. .  rosthuinous.    Edited  by  his  son,  John  Dalzell. 

DALYELL,  Sir  John  Graham,  the  si.vth  bar- 


onet of  Binns,  editor  of  various  works  illustrative 
of  the  poetry,  history,  and  antiquities  of  Scotlan<t 
was  bora  in  1776.    He  was  the  second  son  of  Sit 
Robert  Daly  ell,  the  fourth  baronet,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar     He  passed  advocate  in  the 
year  1797.    Having  little  practice,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  turning  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  collection  of  manuscripts  preserved  in 
the  Advocates*  library,  Edinburgh,  he  commenced 
an  industrious  career  of  editing  and  publishing  okl 
jouraals  and  neglected  historical  tracts,  with  the 
view  of  rescuing  such  useful  and  authentic  mate- 
rials for  illustrating  our  national  history  and  anti- 
quities from  oblivion,  and  was  thus  one  of  the  first 
of  that  valuable  class  of  literary  labourers  in  the 
department  of  research  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  so  abundantly  produced.    His  first  publi- 
cation, entitled  *  Fragments  of  Scottish  History,' 
contained,  among  other  matters  of  interest,  the 
characteristic  ^  Diary  of  Robert  Birrell,  burgess  of 
Edinburgh  from  1532  to  1608.'    In  the  preface ^o 
his  second  work,  a  collection  of  ^  Scottish  Poems 
of  the  Sixteenth  Centuiy,*  published  in  1801,  he 
stated  that,  in  the  course  of  his  preparatory  re- 
searches, he  had  examined  "  about  seven  hundred 
volumes  of  manuscripts."    In  1809  he  issned  a 
small  work  with  the  title  of  ^  A  Tract  chiefly  rela- 
tive to  Monastic  Antiquities,*  the  first  of  four  or 
five  thin  octavos,  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
those  ecclesiastical  records  of  Scotland,  so  many 
of  which  have  since  been  printed  by  the  Banna- 
tyne,  Maitland,  and  Spalding  Clubs.    The  chartu- 
laries  which  occupied  his  pen  were  those  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Aberdeen  and  Moray,  the  abbey  of 
Cambuskenneth,  the  chapel  royal  of  Stirling,  and 
the  preceptory  of  St.  Anthony  of  Leith.    His  edi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Chronicle  of  Lindsay  of  Pits* 
cottie  is  still  considered  the  best,  though  it  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  be  superseded  by  the  more 
complete  one  of  this  most  pleasing  of  Scottish 
annalists  which  I^rd  Lindsay  has  undeitaken. 

In  1836,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
under  the  great  seal,  for  his  attainments  in  litera- 
ture, and  on  1st  February  1841,  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
and  family  estate.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  in  the  tiffuWn  nf  which  he  long  took 
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All  actiye  interest.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Usefhl  Arts  in  Scotland, 
vice-president  of  the  African  Institute  of  Paris, 
and  for  several  years  he  represented  the  fourth 
district  of  the  city  in  the  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  anti- 
quities and  history.  He  was  distinguished  also 
by  his  acquaintance  with  mechanical  science,  and 
still  more  by  his  knowledge  of  natural  histoiy. 
Of  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  this  last 
pursuit  he  has  left  a  signal  monument  in  his 
^Rare  and  Remarkable  Animals  of  Scotland,'  a 
handsome  work  in  two  costly  quartos.  He  was 
also  conversant  with  the  art  of  music,  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond,  and  in  one  of  his  later 
works,  the  *  Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,'  he  has 
condensed  the  result  of  his  researches  on  this  fa- 
vourite subject,  during  a  long  literary  life.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  many  curious  engravings, 
and  its  pages  preserve  a  few  of  those  social  anec- 
dotes which  its  author  was  accustomed  to  relate 
with  characteristic  vivacity. 

The  number  and  extent  of  Sir  John  Graham 
Daly  ell's  works  will  appear  surprising  when  it  is 
considered  that  his  habits  of  composition  were  most 
fastidious.  Some  of  his  manuscripts  he  copied  four 
or  five  times  over  before  he  would  commit  them  to 
the  printer's  hands.  The  selection  and  editing  of 
old  manuscripts  for  the  purpose  of  being  printed, 
and  of  rare  works  for  republication,  form,  even  in 
practised  hands,  by  no  means  so  easy  a  labour  as 
those  not  accustomed  to  such  employment  may  be 
inclined  to  suppose.  Sound  judgment,  and  re- 
search of  no  ordinary  kind,  with  a  knowledge  of 
old  writings  and  authors,  and  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  precisely  wanted  to  supply  ma- 
terials for  history,  or  for  the  illustration  and  eluci- 
dation of  antiquities,  are  essentially  requisite  for 
such  a  department 'of  literature,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important,  though  it  be  one  of  the  least 
pretending,  that  can  be  named ;  and  in  these  re- 
spects Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell  showed  himself 
every  way  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  had 
chosen  for  himself,  as  a  lifelong  occupation.  He 
died  unmarried,  on  the  7th  June  1851,  and  was 


Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell's  publications  ai*e : 

Fragments  of  Scottish  Hutory.    Edin.  1798,  4to. 

Scottish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Gentniy.  2  rols  ^vo. 
Edin.  1801.    With  a  Glossaiy. 

Tracts  on  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  Aoinmls  and  Vegetablea. 
Translated  from  the  original  Italian  of  Spallansani«  with 
Physiological  illostrations.    Edin.  1808,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Illostrations  of  Scottish  History,  preserved  finom  Manu 
scripts  of  the  sixteenth  centniy.    Edinburgh,  1808,  8to. 

Journal  of  Richard  Bannatyne,  Secratary  to  John  Knox ; 
with  a  Preface  and  short  Introduction.  Edinburgh,  1806, 
8to.  The  volume  contains  also,  Letten  from  Secretary 
Maitland  and  the  earl  of  Morton,  1572.  An  Account  of  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  1576.  Confession  of  the  earl  oi 
Morton,  1581;  and  Mutual  aggressions  by  the  contending 
factions,  1570. 

A  Tract  chiefly  relative  to  Monastic  Antiquities,  with  some 
account  of  a  recent  search  for  the  Remains  of  the  Scottish 
kings  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Dimfennline.  Edinburgh, 
1809,  6vo. 

Some  account  of  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Martial's  Epi- 
grams, illustrated  by  an  Engraving,  and  occasional  anecdotes 
of  the  mannen  of  the  Romans.  Edin.  1811,  8vo.  Only 
thirty  copies  of  this  work  were  printed,  six  of  them  on  vellum. 

Observations  on  sonie  interesting  phenomena  in  Animal 
Physiology,  exhibited  by  several  species  of  Planarise.  Edin. 
1814,  8vo. 

Remarks  oh  the  Antiquities,  illustrated  by  the  Chartulariea, 
of  the  Episcopal  see  of  Aberdeen.    Edin.  1820,  8vo. 

A  Brief  Analyius  of  the  Ancient  Records  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Moray.    Edin.  1826,  8vo. 

A  Brief  Analysis  of  the  Chartularies  of  the  Abbey  of  Gam- 
buskenneth,  chapel  royal  of  Stirling,  and  Preceptory  of  St 
Anthony  at  Leith.    Edin.  1828,  8vo. 

Chrouicle  of  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie.    2  vols.  8vo.    1814. 

Enquiry  into  the  remote  causes  of  cholera.  A  pamphlet, 
anonymous.    Edmburgfa,  1832. 

The  Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  illustrated  from  his- 
tory and  practice.  Edin.  1834,  8vo.  This  work  embodies 
the  fruit  of  much  patient  study  in  scarce  and  little  read  pub- 
lications, and  affords  many  curious  glimpses  of  the  popular 
mythology  of  the  North. 

Rare  and  Remarkable  Animals  of  Scotland,  represented  m 
mora  than  a  hundred  plates,  drawn  from  living  subjects.    2- 
vols.  4to,  London,  1847-8. 

Musical  Memoin  of  Scotland,  with  Historical  Annotationa, 
and  numerous  illustrative  plates.    Edin.  1849,  4to. 

The  Powers  of  the  Creator  displayed  in  the  Creation ;  or 
Observations  on  life  amidst  the  various  forms  of  the  humbler 
tribes  of  animated  nature,  with  practical  comments  and  Dlus- 
trations.  1  voL  London,  1851,  4to.  A  second  volume  left 
in  manuscript,  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  of  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  with  a  memoir  and  portrait 

He  was  also  the  author  of  various  articles  in  the  Ent^clo- 
pedia  Britannica. 

DANIEL,  Robert  Mackenzie,  an  eminent 
novelist,  designated  from  his  originality  and  gra- 
phic power  of  depicting  human  life,  **  the  Scottish 
Boz,**  was  bom  in  Inverness-shire  in  1814.    His 


succeededbyhisyoungerbrother.  Sir  William  Cnn- I  father  was  a  small  landed  proprietor  or  laird, 
ningham-Cavendish  Dalyell,  commander,  R.N.,  of  within  a  short  distance  of  the  county-town,  and 
the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  as  already  stated.  |  Robert  was  the  younj^cst  child  of  a  rathpr  numer- 
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oiw  fmUj.  Hit  fdiool  edocatioa  baring  been 
eompieted  at  InraveM,  be  was  teat  at  tbe  age  of 
fifteen  to  ^farucbal  college,  Aberdeen,  wbere  be 
remained  for  three  years,  after  which,  with  tbe 
Tiew  of  atndjiog  for  tbe  bar,  be  remored  to  Edin- 
burgh and  entered  tbe  office  of  a  writer  to  tbe 
iignet,  at  tbe  same  time  attending  the  Uw  and 
moral  philosophy  classes  in  the  nmreisity  of  that 
city.  After  a  residence  of  four  years  at  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Daniel  began  to  abandon  tbe  idea  of 
following  the  profession  of  an  adrocate.  The  tar- 
diness of  success  at  the  Scottish  bar,  to  any  but 
those  of  powerful  connexion  amongst  writers  or 
solicitors,  is  proyerbial.  He  looked  before  him, 
and  beheld  in  the  vista  of  professional  struggle 
long  years  of  obscurity  and  neglect.  He  thought 
that  he  might  meet  with  success  as  a  literary  man 
in  London,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  him  there  in 
the  latter  part  of  1886.  He  wrote  for  periodicals 
by  the  dozen,  but  his  communications  were  often 
rejected.  After  a  season  of  trial  and  yexation,  he 
was  for  a  brief  period  engaged  in  connexion  with 
the  *  Courier,'  an  evening  paper  long  since  discon- 
tinued. He  subsequently  became  editor  of  the 
'  Court  Journal,*  which  he  conducted  for  the  space 
of  two  years.  Of  Mr.  Daniers  ephemeral  produc- 
tions, poetical  and  prose,  we  can  take  no  account, 
scattered  as  they  are  over  numerous  London  Mag- 
azines, to  which  he  in  time  fonud  admission.  His 
maiden  novel  was  the  ^Scottish  heiress,'  which 
was  produced  in  1 842.  The  marked  success  which 
attended  this,  his  first  considerable  attempt,  en- 
couraged him  to  another  effort  in  the  following 
year,  and  accordingly  the  *  Gravedigger'  appeared 
in  1848.  His  second  production,  however,  was 
scarcely  received  with  the  same  amount  of  popular 
applause  as  the  first,  and  it  was  always  regarded 
by  its  author  as  a  failure. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Daniel,  having  recently  married, 
removed  from  London  to  Jersey,  hoping  that 
there  he  might  find  that  quiet  and  repose  so  i*e- 
qnisite  to  continuous  literary  labour.  There,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  he  produced  the  ^  Toung  Wi- 
dow,* which,  from  the  universal  favour  with  which 
it  was  greeted,  at  once  placed  its  author  in  a  dis- 
tinguished position  amongst  popular  novelists. 
He  was  now  in  regular  demand  at  the  circulating 
Ubraries-^a  work  by  the  "  Scottish  Boz**  was  sure 


to  command  a  sale,  and  he  needed  no  longer  in- 
dulge misgivings  as  to  his  prospect  of  snceess  in 
that  department  of  literature  which  be  bad  adopt- 
ed. His  next  effort  was  the  *  Young  Baronet,* 
which  was  fated  to  be  tbe  last  published  in  its 
author's  lifetime.  It  was  pnbliriied  in  November 
1845,  and  fully  supported  the  opinions  which  tbe 
best  critics  bad  already  expressed  of  Mr.  Daniel*s 
talents.  In  January  1845,  Mr.  Daniel  accepted 
the  editorship  <^  a  piqwr  then  started  in  Jersey, 
designated  the  *  Jersey  Herald.*  In  tbe  small 
community  of  the  Channel  Islands,  the  tide  of 
party  politics  runs  to  an  inconceivable  height; 
and  any  individual  occupying  the  position  of  edi- 
tor of  a  public  journal,  is  always  regarded  as  the 
rightful  devoted  victun  of  personal  abuse,  from  all 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  that  system  of  policy 
which  he  advocates. 

There  are,  or  were  then,  two  political  parties  in 
Jersey — ^the  Rose  party,  and  the  Laurel  party. 
They  are  so  called  from  the  distinctive  badge 
which  the  adherents  of  each  respectively  wear  in 
their  buttonholes  on  gala  days.  Their  politics  of 
course  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of 
England,  but  originate  entirely  within  their  own 
little  circle.  The  Rose  party  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Whigs  of  the  locality,  and  very  illiberal  Whigs 
they  are :  the  Laurel  party  may  be  called  the  To- 
ries; and,  if  there  is  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them,  the  latter  are  decidedly  the  more  liberal  of 
tbe  two.  Mr.  Daniel  was  the  editor  of  a  Rose 
paper,  and  the  numerous  attacks,  both  personal 
and  literary,  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  at  the 
bands  of  the  Laurelites,  embittered  the  existence 
of  a  man  not  adapted  for,  at  least,  that  species  of 
party  strife.  He  conducted  the  *  Jersey  Herald* 
till  September  1846,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
mental  malady,  on  the  appearance  of  which  be 
was  removed  by  his  friends  to  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
London,  where  he  died  in  March  1847,  aged  88. 
A  posthumous  production  from  his  pen,  entitled 
*The  Cardinal*8  Daughter,*  was  considered  one  of 
his  best  works  of  fiction. 

Darnlby,  (anciently  Demely,)  earl  of,  a  secondary  title 
of  the  dake  of  Lennox.  (See  Lennox,  doke  of.)  It  is  taken 
from  the  lands  of  Darnley  in  the  parish  of  Eastwood  or  PoI« 
lock,  Benfrewshire,  which  for  ages  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the 
lionse  of  Stewart  For  Lord  Darnley,  so  oonspicuoos  in  Scot- 
tish history  as  the  anfortnnate  hosband  of  Queen  Mary,  see 
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/^KMSOZ,  earl  of,  and  the  arUde  Mart  Stuabt,  queen  of 
Soota.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  duke 
of  Lennox  and  Richmond  sold  his  estates  in  Scotland,  inclnd- 
iiiv  Darnley,  to  the  marquis  afterwards  duke  of  Montrose; 
and  about  the  year  1757  the  estate  of  Damley  was  pnrdiased 
by  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Nether  Pollock,  baronet,  and  it  has 
since  continued  in  that  family. 

In  the  Irish  peerage  there  is  an  earldom  of  Damley  (created 
in  1725)  possessed  by  a  family  named  Stuart  Bligh.  The 
lirst  peer  having  married  the  heiress  of  the  baroness  Clifton, 
(in  the  English  peerage,  created  m  1608,)  descended  by  the 
female  side,  from  the  house  of  Lennox  in  Scotland,  was  en- 
nobled under  that  title  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1721,  and  in 
1 723  was  created  Viscount  Damley ;  and,  two  years  after- 
ward, was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Damley.  The 
fourth  eari  claimed  the  dukedom  of  Lennox  as  heir  of  line  to 
the  sixth  duke,  to  whom  Charles  the  Second  was  served  heir. 
The  house  of  Lords,  however,  came  to  no  decision. 


Dabsib,  a  surname  derived  from  the  lands  of  that  name, 
m  Fifeshire,  now  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  Dairsie. 
These  lands  were  anciently  held  by  the  Dairseys  of  that  ilk, 
under  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews,  the  hereditary  offices  of 
bailie  and  admiral  of  the  regality  of  St.  Andrews  being  also 
possessed  by  them.  The  family  ended  in  an  heiress,  Janet 
de  Dairsey,  who,  marrying  a  younger  son  of  Learmonth  of 
Erdldonne,  Berwickshire  (see  LBABJCOimi),  brought  to  him 
the  lands  of  Dairsie  and  the  heritable  offices  attached  to 
them.  They  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants, 
^ntil  the  whole  were  purchased  from  them,  during  the  reign 
of  James  Y I.,  by  the  then  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres.  The 
lands  aflerwards  belonged  to  the  Spottiswoodes.  In  the  old 
sastle  of  Dairsie  a  parliament  was  held  in  the  reign  of  David 
II.  About  1590  the  name  of  Darsie  is  found  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  records  of  the  two  neighbouring  par- 
ishes of  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther.  In  the  Commissa- 
riat records  of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews  the  Darsies  of  An- 
strather  are  mentioned  in  1694, 1626,  &o. ;  and  in  an  old 
folio  volume  of  Retours  the  name  of  Darsie  has  been  noticed 
in  connexion  with  property  in  Anstrather.  In  some  of  the 
old  Records,  the  name  is  spelled  Darsie  and  not  Dairsie. 
James  Melville  in  his  Diaiy,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Red- 
gauntlet,  adopt  the  same  spelling.  Arms  of  the  Darsies,  Az. 
on  a  bend  ar|;ent  three  roses  gules.  Crest,  a  rose  slipped 
gules.    Motto,  Spero. 

DAVn)  THE  FIRST,  King  of  Scots,  a  mon- 
arch who,  by  his  admu-able  capacity  for  govern- 
ment, and  skill  in  availing  himself  of  opportunities 
of  aggrandizing  his  kingdom,  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  on  its  modem 
basis  and  extended  limits,  was  the  eighth  son  of 
Malcolm  the  Third,  but  the  sixth  and  youngest  by 
his  queen,  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
displaced  heir  of  the  Saxon  line  of  English  princes. 
None  of  his  brothers  by  Queen  Margaret,  (two  of 
wiiom,  Edgar  and  Alexander,  reigned  before  him,) 
bore  the  Christian  names  of  any  of  the  previous 
kings  or  nobles  of  Scotland.  They  were  princi- 
pally such  ap  were  borne  by  Queen  Margaret's 


relatives,  and  seem  to  have  been  chosen  by  her* 
self;  and  Lord  Hailes  conjectures  that  the  young-  - 
est  son  received  the  name  of  David,  from  his 
having  been  boni  at  a  time  when  his  mother  had 
no  hope  of  more  children,  in  reference  to  the 
youngest  son  of  Jesse.  [Iktlryn^U^s  An/Mlsj  4to 
edit.  1779,  vol.  L  p.  48,  note.']  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  his  uncle  Donald  Bane  usurped  the 
throne,  and  the  young  princes  Edgar,  Alexander, 
and  David  retired  into  England,  where  they  wei*e 
kindly  entertained  by  their  maternal  uncle,  Edgar 
Atheling.  David  is  said  to  have  afterwards  spent 
some  years  at  the  English  court,  and  according  to 
the  English  historian,  William  of  Malmsbury, 
^^  By  his  early  converse  with  his  countrymen  his 
manners  were  polished  from  the  rust  of  Scottish 
barbarity;"  but  this  is  doubtful,  as  the  English 
historians  who  refer  to  this  matter,  speak  of  him 
as  "  living  as  a  count  in  England,'*  comite  in  An* 
ffha,  [OdericuM  Vitaiis^  in  Daliymple's  Annals^ 
vol.  i.  p.  100.]  Now  he  was  only  a  count  in  or  of 
Cumbria^  which  was  always  spoken  of  by  them  in 
that  age  as  a  part  of  England.  The  Scottish  his- 
torians have  supposed  that  when  in  England,  his 
residence  was  at  the  court  of  Henry  the  First, 
who  had  married  his  sister  Matilda,  overlooking  ^ 
the  fact  that  this  marriage  did  not  take  place  till 
1100,  two  years  after  his  brother  Edgar  had  as- 
cended the  throne  by  the  expulsion  of  Donald 
Bane,  and  probably  after  David  had,  as  the  same 
historians  relate,  soon  after  that  event,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  Norman  knights,  in  the  service 
of  William  Rnfus,  proceeded  into  Scotland  from 
Lothian  or  Cumbria,  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of 
his  brother's  kingdom.  This  view  of  the  matter 
appears  the  more  probable  from  the  circumstance 
that  all  these  writers  describe  his  residence  in 
England  to  have  extended  during  and  until  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  his  brother  Alexander,  whereas 
during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  excepting  perhaps 
occasional  visits,  he  was  unquestionably  residing 
and  governing  as  a  count  or  prince  in  Cumbria. 
By  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Wal- 
theof,  count  of  Northumberland,  David  appears  to 
have  acquired  great  possessions  in  Cumbria  (/n- 
quisUUm)  as  also  the  foundation  of  a  daim  of  some 
kind  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  that  province. 
David  received  from  his  brother  Edgar,  on  his 
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deathbed  in  JaDaary  1107,  the  province  of  Cum- 
bria, (see  art.  Alkxandkr  I.,  page  52),  as  a  sov- 
,ereignty  independent  of  the  Scottish  crown,  but 
held  (as  it  had  been  by  liis  brother)  as  a  iief  under 
that  of  England.  The  writer  to  whom  we  owe 
the  knowledge  of  this  circnmstance,  mentions  it 
under  the  designation  of  *^a  part  of  England,*' 
partio  regm,  [DalrympU^  vol.  i.  page  49.]  The 
extent  of  this  province,  which  originally  included 
the  north-west  counties  of  England,  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  *  Inquisition '  to  have  been  cnrtailed, 
and  from  the  names  referred  to  therein,  to  have 
comprised  all  modem  Scotland,  south  of  the  firths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth,  with  Dumbartonshire  on  the 
north  of  the  former  river.  We  have  already,  in 
onr  life  of  Alexander  the  First,  alluded  to  Prince 
David's  happy  genius  for  government,  and  to 
bis  ruling  that  portion  of  the  country  as  an  inde- 
pendent  prince  (see  vol.  i.,  page  53),  and  we  need 
not  dwell  farther  on  either  subject  here.  While 
still  prince  or  earl  of  Cumbria,  (he  appears  at 
this  period  to  have  resided  at  Selkirk,)  David 
appointed  several  of  the  older  and  more  influential 
Inhabitants  (temorum  homtnum  et  sapientiarum 
toHui  CumbruB)  to  make  an  inquisition  concerning 
the  lands  pertaining  to  the  see  of  Glasgow.  This 
inquisition,  preserved  in  the  Chartnlary  of  Glas- 
gow, is  a  valuable  record  of  the  names  of  places  at 
that  period  in  the  district,  and  a  copy  is  published 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Maitland  Club.  This 
must  have  t)een  about  1116,  as  in  the  previous 
year  he  bad  appointed  a  person  of  great  learning 
and  piety  named  John,  who  had  had  the  charge 
of  his  education,  bishop  of  the  see,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  that  it  should  possess  all  the  lands 
which  of  right  belonged  to  it. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Alexander  the 
ilcst,  on  the  27th  April  1124,  David  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  His  right  to  it  was  not 
disputed  at  the  time,  and  on  his  accession  he  for 
the  first  time  introduced  the  Norman  or  feudal 
system  into  the  northern  portion  of  his  kingdom, 
which  gradually  displaced  the  institutions  that  till 
then  had  prevailed.  After  tliis  period  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  resided  much  at  Selkirk.  The 
larger  part  of  Scotland  proper  was  also  now  nnder 
Qis  sway,  and  as  he  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  his  brotlier-in-  law,  Henry  the  First  of 


England,  whose  court  he  frequently  visited,  several 
years  of  peace  ensued,  and  the  nation,  nnder  hi:s 
mild  and  beneficent  rule,  made  rapid  progress  ir 
prosperity  and  civilization. 

One  of  David's  characteristics  was  the  found- 
ing and  endowment  of  religions  houses.  In  the 
same  year  that  he  founded  the  monastery  of 
Kelso  (1128)  he  also  erected  that  of  Holyi-ood. 
styled  by  Fordnn  ^^Monasterium  Sanctje  Cmcis 
de  Crag,"  and  liberally  endowed  it.  For  the 
canons  of  Holyrood  and  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  built  a  mill  at  the  place  which  afterwards  be 
came  the  village  of  CanonmiOs.  In  the  charter  of 
foundation  he  granted  liberty  to  these  canons  to 
erect  a  burgh  between  the  abbey  and  the  town  of 
Edinburgh ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  burgh  of  Can- 
ongate,  afterwards  the  seat  of  royalty  and  the 
residence  of  the  Scottish  nobility  while  Scotland 
remained  an  independent  kingdom.  The  legend 
of  the  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  led  to 
the  foundation  of  this  abbey,  although  adopted  by 
modem  writers,  on  antiquities,  is  quite  unworthy 
of  serious  attention.  He  likewise  afterwards 
founded  the  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Newbattle,  Cam- 
buskenneth,  Dryburgh,  Kiuloss,  and  Jedburgh,  as 
well  as  the  priory  of  Lesmahago  and  the  Cister- 
tian  convent  of  Bei*wick,  all  or  nearly  all  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  where  he  himself  had  for- 
merly resided.  In  founding  these  institutions  he 
acted  with  profound  policy  as  well  as  piety.  The 
inhabitants  were  rude  and  ignorant,  and  no  mode 
of  instructing  or  of  civiliaing  them  presented  itself 
in  that  age  so  simple  and  effective  as  was  the 
establishment  of  religious  houses,  which  were 
then  more  industrial  and  educational  than  in  later 
ages,  when  they  became  seats  of  luxury  and  idle- 
ness ;  and,  by  attaching  a  powerful  body  to  the 
interests  of  his  crown,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  deep  attachment  to  the  monarchy  which 
eventually  promoted  its  entire  independence  of 
England.  Besides,  most  of  the  lands  with  which 
he  endowed  them  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
church,  and  many  of  the  substantial  grants  were 
at  the  same  time  made  by  his  nobles. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  the  First  of  England  in 
1135,  his  nephew,  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  David  immediately  as- 
sembled au  nrmy  to  support  the  right  of  his  niece. 
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Henry^s  daughter,  the  empress  Matilda,  which,  as  a 
vassal  of  the  English  monarch  j,  he  had,  as  the  fii*st 
noble  in  that  kingdom,  sworn  to  maintain.  Enter- 
ing England,  he  took  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  and 
overran  the  connties  of  Cnmberland  and  North- 
umberland, compelling  the  northern  barons  to 
swear  fealty  to  Matilda,  and  to  giye  hostages  for 
the  performance  of  tlieir  oath.  To  arrest  his  pro- 
gi'ess,  Stephen,  at  the  head  of  a  lai*ge  force, 
marched  to  Durham,  and  the  king  of  Scots,  find- 
ing himself  deserted  by  the  English  barons  who 
had  Joined  him  and  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
claims  of  Matilda  to  the  throne,  entered  into  a 
negociation  with  Stephen,  which  terminated  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  restored  all  the  towns 
and  castles  he  had  recently  occupied,  and  Stephen, 
on  his  part,  ceded  the  castle  of  Carlisle  to  Henry 
the  son  of  the  Scottish  king,  with  the  Honour  of 
Huntingdon,  and  lands  in  Doncaster,  for  which  the 
Utter  did  homage.  Stephen  is  also  said  to  have 
promised  not  to  make  any  grant  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  until  he  had  examined  the  pi'eten- 
sions  of  Prince  Henry,  who  claimed  it  as  grandson 
and  heir  of  Waltheof  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  eai*l, 
although  the  elder  son  of  his  mother  by  a  former 
marriage  was  then  living.  The  peace,  however, 
was  1^  hollow  one,  for  in  the  same  year,  during 
the  absence  of  King  Stephen  in  Noimandy, 
David  invaded  Northumberland,  availing  himself 
of  the  occasion  to  press  the  doubtful  claim  of 
his  son  Prince  Henry  to  that  county.  On  this 
occasion  Thurstin,  the  aged  archbishop  of  York, 
who  some  years  before  had  consecrated  Ro- 
bert prior  of  Scone  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  (see 
life  of  AxEXANDEK  I.  vol.  i.  p.  67),  repaired  to 
Scotland,  and  pi'evailed  upon  King  David  to  con- 
sent to  a  truce  until  Stephen's  return  to  England. 
When  the  latter  came  back,  however,  he  haughtily 
rejected  the  demands  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  David  again  in- 
vaded Northumberland.  Exasperated  at  not  being 
able  to  take  the  castle  of  Wark,  which  he  had  as- 
saulted, the  Scottish  army  committed  the  most 
cruel  ravages,  burning  all  the  towns,  villages,  and 
chm*ches,  and  sparing  neither  men,  women,  nor 
children.  On  being  apprised  of  these  devas- 
tations. King  Stephen  marched  to  the  north  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  pursued  the  Scots 


as  far  as  Roxburgh,  and,  crossing  the  Tweed 
wasted  the  Scottish  bordera.  On  bis  retreat  sooc 
afterwards,  David  again  invaded  Northumberland, 
where,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  restrain  them,  his 
fierce  soldiei^  committed  the  most  frightful  ex- 
cesses. At  the  report  of  the  approach  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  they  reth-ed  hastily,  but  their  reu'ograde 
mai-ch  was  stayed  by  David,  who,  laying  siege  to 
Noriiam  castle,  captured  and  destroyed  it;  while 
another  division  of  the  Scottish  army,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  king's  nephew,  William  the  sou 
of  Duncan,  penetrated  through  Craven  in  Lanca- 
shure,  and  routed  with  great  shinghter,  at  Clitheroe, 
upon  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  the  English  troops 
that  had  assembled  to  oppose  its  passage  across 
the  Ribble.  From  Norham  King  David  maixhed 
southwards  to  Jom  the  victorious  army  of  his 
nephew.  The  English,  unable  to  contend  against 
their  supeiior  force,  attempted  in  vain  to  nego- 
ciate  a  peace.  The  battle  that  ensued,  known  in 
history  as  that  of  ^'  the  Standard,"  was  fought  on 
Cutton  Moor  near  Northallerton  on  August  11, 
1188.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss,  and  the  attendants  of  the  king,  seeing  the 
day  irretrievably  lost,  huiiied  him  from  the  field. 
With  his  shattered  army,  he  reached  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Prince  Henry,  who 
had  escaped  with  difficulty 

After  restoring  order  nmong  his  soldiers,  and 
binding  their  leaders  by  a  solemn  oath  '^  never  to 
desert  him  iiv  war,"  he  led  his  troop?  to  besiege 
the  castle  of  Wark,  which  he  reduced  by  famine, 
and  razed  to  the  ground.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  by  the  mediation  of  Queen 
Maude,  the  wife  of  Stephen  and  also  a  niece  of 
King  David,  who  had  an  interview  with  her  uncle 
at  Durham,  a  peace  was  at  length  concluded  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  the  earldom*  of 
Northumberland  granted  to  Henry  prince  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  dislike  with  which  a  portion  of  the  original 
races  of  the  north  had  regai*ded  the  introduction  of 
hereditary  succession  in  the  family  of  Malcolm  the 
Thurd,  by  his  second  marriage,  into  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  an- 
cient custom  of  Tanistry,  however  checked  and 
overawed  it  might  be  for  a  time  by  the  chastise- 
nients  infiicted  on  theur  chiefs  during  the  reign  o« 
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his  brother  Alexander,  did  not  prerent  attempu 
being  made  by  them,  when  favourable  ooeaakHu 
presented  themselves,  to  return  to  that  mle  of  gov- 
ernment, although  the  notices  of  these  outbreaks 
that  hare  come  down  to  us  in  the  national  chron- 
icles are  vague  and  brief.  It  appears  that  in  1  ISO, 
when  David  was  absent  in  England,  Angus  earl  of 
Moray,  a  descendant  of  Lnlach,  or  of  one  of  the 
family  of  Macbeth,  invaded  the  adjacent  county 
of  Forfar  with  an  army  of  5,000  men,  and  was 
slain  at  Strickatbrow  with  many  of  his  people,  and 
his  territory  overrun  and  sub4ued.  In  this  at- 
tempt he  is  said  by  an  English  historian  to  have 
been  aided  by  Malcolm,  said  to  have  been  a  bas- 
tard son  of  Alexander  the  First,  but  supposed 
with-  more  probability  to  have  been  a  son  of  Mal- 
colm the  Third,  younger  brother  of  Duncan  by 
the  first  marriage  of  that  king  with  the  widow  of 
the  eari  of  Orkney,  and  an  elder  brother  of  David 
himself  by  the  father^s  side,  whose  name  appears 
In  a  charter  of  Duncan  to  the  monastery  of  Dur- 
ham,    [Dalrympyi  Atmals^  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  67.] 

In  1141  one  Wimond,  an  English  monk  who 
possessed  some  address  and  genius,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  precarious  living  by  copying  old  writings 
at  Fumess  abbey  in  Lancashire,  having  proceeded 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  In  connexion  with  a  religious 
house  there  founded,  so  pleased  the  natives  that 
they  obtained  him  for  their  bishop.  Whether  he 
there  heard  of  the  affection  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land for  their  ancient  chiefs,  and  sought  to  avail 
himself  of  that  feeling  for  his  own  aggrandizement, 
or  whether  he  had  in  reality  some  ground  for  his 
pretensions,  cannot  now  be  even  conjectured, 
but  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Angus 
earl  of  Moray,  above  referred  to,  and  professed 
his  intention  to  vindicate  his  rights.  The  Isle  of 
Man,  at  that  time  governed  by  Olive,  a  Norwe- 
gian chief,  as  king,  had  subjected  to  it  various  of 
the  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  Repairing  to  these, 
joined  by  many  bold  men  of  desperate  fortunes, 
and  gathering  strength  by  making  piratical  excur- 
sions, he  obtained  for  wife  a  daughter  of  Somer- 
led,  the  chief  or  thane  of  Argyle,  who  supported 
his  pretensions,  and  invading  the  Scottish  coasts, 
pilUged  the  country  and  slew  Its  inhabitants.  He 
eluded  various  forces  sent  against  him,  and  be- 
''/omiiig  formidable,  altliongh  defeated  on  one  occa-  | 


son  by  a  bishop  of  those  parts,  David  was  at 
length  obliged  to  make  terms  of  aeoommodation 
with  him  by  bestowing  oo  him  some  lands  with 
the  superiority  of  a  monastery  of  his  own  order. 
On  account  of  his  overbearing  coodnet,  howerer, 
a  conspiracy  being  formed  against  him,  be  was 
mutilated  by  his  own  foUowen,  had  his  eyes 
put  out,  and  in  this  condition  was  delivered  into 
the  bands  of  David,  who,  after  imprisoning  him 
for  some  time  in  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  at  length 
suffered  him  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  Byland  in 
Yorluhire,  where  he  died. 

After  King  Stephen's  defeat  and  capture  at  Lin- 
coln in  February  1140,  and  the  temporary  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  empress  Matilda  as  queen. 
David  repaired  to  London,  to  give  her  his  advice 
and  assistance.  He  was  with  her  in  the  castle 
of  Winchester,  in  the  following  August,  when  it 
was  invested  by  Stephen's  brother,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his  niece.  A  young 
Scots  soldier,  named  Oliphant,  in  the  army  of  Ste- 
phen, to  whom  David  had  been  godfather,  con- 
cealed him  from  a  very  strict  search,  and  conveyed 
him  in  safety  to  Scotland.  In  the  last  years  of 
Stephen,  David's  son,  Prmce  Henry,  (and  after  his 
death  his  grandson  Malcolm,)  remained  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  Northumberland,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fortresses  of  Newcastle  and  Bambrough,) 
as  also  of  Carlisle  and  a  portion  of  modem  Cum- 
berland, connected  therewith,  and  the  possession 
of  the  former  was  promised  to  the  Scottish  crown 
by  his  grand-nephew.  Prince  Henry  Plantagenet, 
the  son  of  the  empress  Matilda,  afterwards  Henry 
the  Second  of  England,  when  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  him  at  Carlisle,  May 
22, 1149,  should  he  succeed  to  the  throne. 

In  his  old  age.  King  David  lost  his  only  son, 
Henry,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  accomplished 
princes  of  that  age,  who  died  suddenly  gn  June 
12,  1152.  By  the  Lady  Ada,  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Warrene  and  Surrey,  whom  he  had  married 
in  1 139,  Prince  Henry  had  three  sons,  Malcolm  and 
William,  successively  kings  of  Scotland,  David,  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  three  daughters.  The  aged 
monarch  too|^  immediate  measures  to  have  the 
righto  of  his  grandsons  established,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  his  health,  which  had  beei* 
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long  decliniDg,  gnvo  waj,  and  he  was  found  dead 
in  bis  bed  at  Carlisle,  in  an  attitude  of  prajer, 
May  24,  1153. 

The  character  of  tliis  plons  and  patriotic  mon- 
arch Btandd  oat  in  history  as  that  of  one  of  the 
wisest  and  beat  of  the  kinp  of  Scotland.  Un^er 
bia  beneflceot  awaj,  tlie  conntry  was  cootented 
and  bappy.  Tbe  endowments  which  ho  bestowed 
npon  tbe  cbnrch  prodnced  Immediate  and  benefi- 
cial efiects  upon  the  nation,  for  to  the  inflneDce  of 
tbe  clergy  may  be  mainly  atliibuted  not  only  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  of  the  arts  of  indoa- 
ti7  among  the  people,  bnt  the  loyalty  and  love  of 
order  of  the  barons,  at  that  time  for  the  most  part 
a  simpler  race,  new  to  tbeir  dignities,  and  more 
under  tbe  persuaaiye  inflnence  of  the  dergy  than 
in  later  periods  of  Scottish  history,  when,  their 
families  baving  multiplied  and  become  powerfni, 
they  Tosod  the  kingdom  by  their  ambition  and 
rivalries.  Beudes  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews, 
the  towns  of  Brechin,  Montrose,  Haddington, 
Linlithgow,  Jedburgh,  and  Rntherglen  owe  tbeir 
charters  of  burghal  righta  to  the  wisdom  of  David 
the  F'mt-  His  seat  as  count  of  Cambria  has 
been  already  given  (vol.  i.  p.  63.)  In  one  of  the 
charters  of  bis  grandson  Malcolm,  who  succeeded 
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him  as  king,  is  a  representation  of  an  old  and  a 
yonng  man,  generally  supposed  to  represent  theK 
two  monarchs  from  which  the  preceding  as  his 
portrut  has  been  taken. 

Id  a  work  upon  Scottish  biography  the  circnm- 
stance  of  tbe  settlement  in  Scotland  of  the  ances- 
tors of  most  of  tbe  families  who,  even  to  modem 
times,  are  reckoned  of  note  in  that  countij,  having 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  muf  t 
not  be  omitted.  To  enumerate  even  the  names  ot 
the  principal  of  these  wonld  exceed  onr  present 
limits.  Originally  located,  for  by  far  the  greatest 
part,  on  lands  in  his  principality  of  Cnmbria,  (the 
modem  Lothians,  and  Ayrshire,)  which  their  prow- 
ess had  probably  contributed  to  conquer,  these 
chiefs,  for  the  moat  part  of  Nonnan  descent,  gra- 
dually extended  themseivee  by  marriage,  or  by 
confiscation  of  the  native  possessions,  into  and 
over  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
holding  them  by  tenures  which  necessarily  called 
forth  and  strengthened  their  military  spirit,  and 
with  regalities  and  rights  more  ample  than  could 
be  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  monarchy  of 
England,  they  became  the  firm  advocates  of  tlie 
integrity  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  their  descendants 
in  snbseqnent  ages  having  greatly  mnltlpUed,  and 
forming  the  majority  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  these 
regions,  gradually  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to 
the  social  character  of  tlie  population. 

DAVID  THE  SECOND,  king  of  Scots,  sen  of 
Robert  tbe  Bruce,  sncceeded  his  father,  7tli  Juno 
IS29,  when  little  more  than  five  years  old,  having 
been  bom  at  Dunfermline,  6th  March  1323-1. 
On  the  14tli  November  1391,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  with  his  consort,  Johanna,  danghter  of 
Edward  the  Second,  whom,  child  as  be  was,  ho 
Lad  married  at  Berwick,  on  12th  July  1328,  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  which  had 
restored  peace  between  Scotland  and  England. 
After  the  success  of  Edward  Baliol  and  the  disin- 
herited barons,  on  their  invasion  of  Scotland  tu 
September  1332,  the  disgraceful  surprise  of  Dnp- 
plin,  and  the  more  fatal  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  id 
1383,  David  and  his  infant  queen  were,  for  greater 
security,  sent  to  France,  where  they  remained  till 
Baliol  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  his 
adherents  dispersed.  In  1340,  the  yoopg  king  of 
Scots  was  with  the  French  army  under  Philip  of 
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Valois,  in  Flandere,  when  Edward  of  England 
was  unsuccessfulh'  besieging  Tournay.  On  4tli 
May  1341  he  landed,  with  his  consort,  at  Inver- 
bei"vie  in  Kincardineshire,  being  then  in  his  nine- 
toentli  year.  Rash  and  impetuons,  like  his  ancle 
Edward  Brace,  he  had  no  sooner  retomed  than 
he  showed  himself  anxious  for  a  raptare  with 
England,  and  in  the  following  February  he  ac- 
companied the  earl  of  Moray  as  a  volunteer,  when 
he  invaded  the  western  marches,  wasted  the  Eng- 
lish borders,  and  plandered  Penrith.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1842,  after  creating  a  numerous  body  of 
knights,  he  himself  led  a  large  foi*ce  into  North- 
umberland, but  was  obliged  to  make  an  inglorious 
retreat.  A  third  invasion,  soon  after,  met  with 
no  better  success. 

In  1346,  when  Edward  the  Third  was  occupied 
with  his  wars  in  France,  David,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  French  king,  resolved  to  invade  England, 
and  having  mustered  a  large  army  at  Perth,  com- 
menced his  march.  After  storming  the  fortress 
of  Liddel  on  the  borders,  and  beheading  Walter 
Selby,  its  governor,  disregarding  the  advice  of 
Douglas,  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  he  continued 
his  advance,  eastward  and  southward,  marking 
the  progi^ss  of  his  army  through  Northumberland 
and  towards  Durham,  by  all  the  wasting  ravages 
of  war.  He  was  defeated,  however,  after  a  great 
battle,  and  taken  prisoaer,  at  Neville's  Cross,  near 
Durham,  October  17th  of  the  same  year.  Ac- 
cording  to  Rymer  and  Froissart,  though  he  had 
two  spears  hanging  in  his  body,  his  leg  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  his  sword  beaten  out  of  his 
hand,  he  disdained  captivity,  and  provoked  the 
English  by  opprobrious  language  to  kill  him. 
When  John  Copeland,  a  gentleman  of  Northum- 
berland  and  governor  of  Roxburgh  castle,  advised 
him  to  yield,  he  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his 
gauntleted  hand  so  fiercely  that  he  knocked  out  two 
of  his  teeth.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  being,  it  is  said,  conducted  to  that  cele- 
brated fortress  under  an  escort  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  accompanied  by  the  different  compa- 
nies of  the  city  in  their  proper  dresses.  In  1851, 
after  several  negociations,  in  consequence  of  an 
agi*eement  between  Edward  and  the  commission- 
ers fi'om  Scotland,  David  was  allowed  to  visit  his 
kingdom,  on  giving  hostages  and  making  oath  to 


return  to  captivity,  when  required.    His  confine- 
ment had  been  very  strict,  and  it  is  believed  that 
to  obtain  his  liberty  he  had  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Edward,  unfavourable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland.    Having  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  procure  its  confirmation  he  returned  to 
the  Tower  in  1352.     After  long  conferences  a 
treaty  for  his  liberation  and  a  truce  of  nine  years 
was  concluded  at  Newcastle,  13th  July  1354,  and 
duly  ratified,  but  it  was  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  king  of  France,  who,  bj'  sending  a  body  oi 
soldiers  and  a  sum  of  money  into  Scotland,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Scots  to  continue  the  war  against 
England.    In  1357,  however,  a  treaty  was-finally 
entered  into,  whereby  the  ransom  of  the  king  was 
fixed  at  one  hundred  thousand  mai'ks,  to  be  paid 
in  ten  years,  and  David  returned  to  Scotland,  Oc- 
tober 3d  of  that  year.    His  long  residence  in  Eng- 
land had  led  him  to  admire  the  superiority  of 
English  policy  and  manners.    His  captivity,  in 
the  castle  of  Odiham  in  Hampshire,  was  allevi- 
ated by  the  similar  fate  of  John  the  French  mon- 
arch, and  was  gradually  eiriarged.    Gold  medals 
of  David  were  struck  in  England,  (Pinkertons 
Essay  an  Medais^  vol.  ii.,  plate  2,)  and  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  impressed  with  the  most  favour- 
able sentiments  of  that  country  and  its  sovereign, 
notwithstanding  the  defeats,  disorders,  and  mis- 
eries to  which  bis  subjects  had  been  reduced  by 
the  English  monarch.    He  afterwai'ds  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  England,  and  was  engaged  in  cer- 
tain secret  intrigues  with  the  English  king  to 
prevent  the  succession  of  his  nephew  Robert  the 
Steward,  whp  had  been  regent  during  his  capti- 
vity.   In  1363,  after  his  return  fi'om  one  of  these 
visits,  he  made  a  proposal  to  the  parliament  at 
Scone,  that  if  he  died  without  issue,  Lionel  duke 
of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  the  Third, 
should  be  chosen  king,  a  proposition  which  the 
pai'liament  indignantly  rejected,  and  the  Stewaixl 
and  others  of  the  nobility  entered  into  an  associa- 
tion to  maintain  the  legal  succession  to  the  ci*owu. 
David,  after  issuing  an  enei'getic  proclamation, 
had  recourse  to  arms,  on  which  the  insurgents 
submitted,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  granted. 
In  the  same  year,  however,  he  again  repaired  to 
London,  and  was  present,  with  Edward  the  Thir'j, 
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RL  a  conference,  held  S9d  November,  at  wliich  ii 
was  agreed  tiiat  in  the  event  of  David  dying  witb- 
ont  iasae,  ttie  king  of  EugUnd  was  to  become 
MvereigD  of  Scotland ;  but,  in  the  then  temper  of 
the  Scots  nation,  lie  did  not  venture  to  bring  sncli 
a  project  forward,  and  it  was  not  known  till  pnb- 
iislied  in  the  sixth  volame  of  Rjmer'g  'F<edera,' 
after  tlis  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 

David's  qneeu,  Johanna,  liad  died 
In  1363,  and  in  the  fbiiowing  year  li 
second  time  Margaret  Logie,  a  geutli 
tlngalar  beauty.  In  1S69,  yielding  to  ber  sug- 
gestions, be  imprisoned  the  Steward  and  his  three 
sons,  llie  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  he 
obtained  a  divorce  from  her  by  the  Scottish  bish- 
ops in  1370.  On  her  disgiace  the  Steward  and 
his  three  song  were  released  from  prison.  Dafid 
died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  23d  Febrnary 
1371,  in  the  47[li  year  of  hia  age,  and  42d  of  his 
reign.  Dying  without  issue,  be  was  succeeded  by 
lib  nephew,  Robert  the  Steward,  (Robert  the  Se- 
cond). Notwithstanding  the  weakness  and  de- 
generacy of  character  of  David  the  Second,  the 
veneration  of  the  Scots  people  for  the  memory  of 
their  illnstrions  deliverer,  Robert  the  Bmce,  kept 
thou)  steady  iu  their  attachment  to  his  only  son. 


27         DAVID.  EARL  OF  HUNTINGDON. 

From  a  fine  portrait  of  David  the  Second  in  Piii- 
kerton's  Scottish  Gallery,  Sd  vol.,  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  taken. 

DATID,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, WHS  the  SOD  of  David  tiie  First  and  brother 
of  William  the  Lion.  In  early  life  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  lands  and  the  earldom  of  Len- 
nox, a  fact  hitherto  unknown  to  all  our  genealo- 
gists, but  eatabUshed  by  the  details  of  an  iuqueet 
into  the  property  of  the  lands  of  Moooch-Kenoe- 
ran  in  Dumbartonsbire  lield  iu  tite  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second,  preserved  In 
the  Chartnlary  of  Paisley,  and  published  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  descriptions  of  the  eheriffdoms  of 
Lanark  and  Renfrew  by  the  Maitland  Club,  1830, 
p.  376,  where  Anekoi,  one  of  the  witnesses,  con- 
firmed by  three  others,  vtt.  Nemiss,  Kissin,  and 
Gillemor,  swears  to  these  lands  having  been  ex- 
empt fW)m  aids  when  demanded  by  "  Comet  Da- 
vid Jrater  regit  Wilieloti  ea  tempan  que  habtat 
comitatam  de  Ifveaax  tt  pottedtt,"  as  pertaining  to 
the  chnrch  of  Eilpatrick.  It  would  thus  appear, 
as  has  been  supposed  by  Skene,  that  these  lands 
of  Lennox  were  originally  a  L-oyal  patrimony,  and 
were  first  erected  into  an  earldom  in  his  favour 
either  by  his  grandfatlier  David  the  First,  or  by 
bis  elder  tnvther  Malcolm.  The  history  of  this 
prince  is  full  of  romance,  and  has  been  made  the 
groundwork,  with  of  course  many  of  the  nsnal  in- 
veuttons  of  the  novelist,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
brilliant  story  of  the  Talisman  in  the  'Tales  of  tbe 
Cmsaders.'  Soon  after  his  marriage  with  Matil- 
dia,  danghter  of  Ranulpli  earl  of  Chester,  be  de- 
|)arted  for  the  Holy  Land,  to  fight  against  the 
Saracens,  under  the  bannen  of  Richard  the  First 
of  England,  sumamed,  &om  his  bravery,  Ccenr  de 
Lion,  or  the  Lion-hearted.  On  his  voyage  home- 
ward, be  met  with  some  strange  adventures 
Having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
(he  prince  was  made  captive,  and  having  lost  all 
bis  retinue,  and  his  rank  being  unknown,  he  was 
slave  to  a  Venetian,  who  carried  him  to 
Constantinople.  In  that  city  some  English  mer 
ts  accidentally  recognising  bim,  redeemed 
him,  and  sent  him  home.  After  having  sui-monnt- 
ed  various  difScnlties,  he  was  in  imminent  haiard 
of  a  aecond  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
He  is  said  to  have  returned  from  the  Holy  LaaU 
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in  the  eighth  year  of  Kiug  WHllam.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  saperstitions  notions  of  the  times, 
he  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  in  memory  of  her  efficacious  intercession,  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  Lindores  in  Fife,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew.  Some 
of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  the  buildings  of  which 
were  at  one  time  very  extensive,  still  remain. 
The  monks  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.  They 
had  22  churches,  and  large  estates  in  several  coun- 
ties. This  earl:  of  Huntingdon  possesses  an  Interest 
in  Scottish  history  beyond  that  attaching  to  his 
mere  personal  adventures,  as  being  the  father  of 
the  two  princesses,  from  whom  Bruce  and  Baliol 
were  descended,  and  on  which  descent  they 
founded  their  respective  claims  to  the  throne. 

Davidson,  oUn  of,  ■e€  SuPFUENBaiT. 

DAVIDSON,  JoHK,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  about  1550,  and 
studied  at  St.  Andrews  for  the  ministry.  He 
afterwards  became  regent  or  professor  in  St.  Leon- 
ai*ds  college  of  that  university,  and  having  in  1573 
written  a  book  entitled  ^  Dialogue  betwixt  a  Clerk 
and  a  Courtier,*  against  a  project  of  the  regent 
Morton  for  the  union  of  four  parishes  into  one, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  regent  and  council, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  being  liber- 
ated on  bail,  he  went  for  a  time  into  England. 
He  was  one  of  the  clergymen,  however,  who 
attended  the  earl  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  minister  of  Liberton;  and 
having,  at  the  order  of  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1582,  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  Robert  Montgomeiy,  min- 
ister of  Stirling,  who  claimed  to  be  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  boldly  remonstrated  with  the  king 
for  his  countenance  of  the  latter,  he  was  again 
forced  to  take  temporary  refuge  in  England.  He 
was  subsequently  made  minister  of  Prestonpans. 
In  1596  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  accomplish- 
ing the  renewal  of  the  National  Covenant  In  the 
General  Assembly  held  at  Dundee  in  1598,  he 
opposed  the  proposition  that  the  clergy  should 
vote  in  parliament  in  name  of  the  Church,  as  a 
mere  device  for  the  introduction  of  the  bishops. 
In  consequence  of  a  protest  which  he  entered 
against  this  measure,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  king, 
committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh; 


but  on  account  of  bad  health,  his  place  of  confine- 
ment was  changed  to  his  own  manse  and  parish. 
He  died  in  1604  at  Prestonpans,  the  church, 
manse,  school,  and  schoolhouse  of  which  parish  he 
built  at  his  own  expense  Several  well-authenti- 
cated anecdotes  are  told  of  his  prophetic  powers. 
He  was  the  author  of  *  Helpes  for  Young  Scholars 
in  Christianity.*    Edin.  1602,  8vo. 

Dblorainis,  earl  of, « title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  now 
extinct,  derived  from  certain  lands  in  Selkirkshire,  pariah  of 
Ettrick,  aijd  probably  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  orig^al 
poflsessor,  (De  Lorraine^  a  prorinoe  in  the  north-east  of 
France,)  and  conferred  in  1706,  on  Lord  Heniy  Scott,  grand- 
son of  Charles  the  Second,  being  the  third  bnt  second  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  wife 
Anne,  duchess  of  Bncdench,  and  bom  in  1676.  His  lordship 
took  the  oath  and  his  seat  in  the  last  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, in  October  1706.  and  steadily  supported  the  treaty  of 
union.  In  1707  he  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  in  1730  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army. 
At  the  general  election  in  1715,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  six- 
teen representative  Scottish  peers,  and  rechosen  in  1722  and 
1727.  He  was  so  much  distinguished  for  his  politeness,  that 
Dr.  Young,  author  of  the  '*  Night  Thoughts,"  **  The  Be* 
venge,"  &c.,  depicting  the  character  of  a  conceited  coxcomb, 
says, 

**  He  only  thinks  himself^  so  far  from  vain, 
Stanhi^  in  wit,  in  breeding  Deloralne.* 

He  died  25th  December  1730. 

Francis,  his  elder  son,  second  earl,  bom  5tli  October  1710, 
died  without  issue  at  Bath,  11th  April,  1789,  in  his  29th 
year. 

His  brother,  Heniy,  third  earl,  bom  11th  Febraary  1712, 
was  a  captain  in  the  rojal  navy,  and  commander  of  the  Sea- 
ford  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  time  of  his  brother*s  death 
Being  obliged  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of 
his  health,  he  died  in  his  coach  at  Acton,  on  his  waj  to  Lon- 
don, 3l8t  January  1740,  in  his  28th  year,  leaving  two  sons, 
Henry,  fourth  earl,  and  the  Hon.  John  Scott,  a  councillor  at 
law,  and  commissioner  of  bankmpts,  who  died  in  6ray*s  Inn, 
London,  3d  December  1788. 

Henry,  fourth  and  last  earl  of  Deloraine,  bom  8th  Febra- 
ary 1787,  succeeded  to  the  title  when  only  three  yean  old. 
Having  by  extravagance  in  his  youth  deeply  involved  his 
estate,  he  in  middle  age  secured  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortune 
an  annmty  of  one  thousand  pounds,  on  which  be  afterwards 
lived  veiy  privately.  He  died  without  issue  in  September 
1807,  when  his  titles  became  extincL 


Dkmpstbr,  a  surname  derived  from  Doomster,  an  ancient 
name  for  judge  or  executioner.  It  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
Scotland.  The  honourable  office  of  dempeter  of  parliament 
was  long  heritably  enjoyed  by  the  old  family  of  Dempster  ot 
Muresk,  Pitliver,  &c,  who  were  free  barons  and  proprietors 
of  the  lands  of  Carolstoun,  Auchterless,  &c,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  David 
Dempster  of  Auchteriess  and  Garolstoun,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  David  the  Second,  is  one  of  a  perambulation  of 
marches  near  Arbroath  in  1370.  His  son,  Andrew,  got  the 
office  of  dempeter  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal  from  Robert  the  Second ;  but  his  son. 
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DaTid,  third  baron  of  Garolstotu,  resigned  the  oflBoe  of  demp- 
ater  to  the  abbacj  of  Arbroath  in  September  1460. 

Thomas  Dempster  of  Moresk  having  squandered  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  estates,  fell  into  Ticious  oonrses,  and  on 
April  20,  1620,  he  was  tried  and  iinmd  guilty  of  fingery  and 
fiJsehood,  and  beheaded  at  Edinbwgh  in  consequence.  "The 
frequency  of  the  cnme  of  fozgeiy,'*  says  Mr.  Pitcaini,  **  dur- 
ing some  years  preceding  the  date  of  this  trial,  seems  to  have 
induced  the  public  prosecutor  to  make  several  sefera  exam- 
ples. Not  a  few  of  the  criminals  were  persons  of  considerable 
rank  in  society,  who,  by  desperate  courses,  had  been  reduced 
to  the  worst  shifts  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence." 
I  Crimmal  Trials,  vol.  ill  p.  487,  nole.J 

The  family  of  Dempster  of  Skibo,  in  Sntheriandshire.  are 
descended  firom  James,  second  son  of  James  Dempster  <^ 
Huiesk,  living  in  1574,  and  representative  of  David  Demp- 
ster of  Auchterless  and  Carolstonn.  The  first  of  this  family, 
Mr.  George  Dempster  of  Dnnnichen  in  Forfarshire,  (a  short 
memoir  of  whom  is  subsequently  given,)  purchased  the 
estate  of  Skibo  in  1786,  and  Mr.  John  Hamilton  Dempster, 
his  younger  brother,  shortly  after  purchased  the  estates  of 
Pulrosaie  and  Over-Skibo.  Their  grandfather,  a  merchant  in 
Dundee,  had  bought  the  estate  of  Dnnnichen  about  1700. 
That  estate  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  James 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  advocate. 

Mr.  John  Hamilton  Dempster  of  Skibo  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter  and  heiress,  Harriet  Dempster  of  Dnnnichen 
and  Skibo,  bom  in  1786.  She  married  in  1801,  William 
Soper,  Esq.,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who  as- 
sumed by  royal  license  the  surname  of  Dempster,  m  compli- 
ance with  the  entail  of  the  estates.  Mrs.  Dempster  died  in 
1810,  learing  a  son,  George  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Skibo,  and 
four  daughters.  The  third  daughter,  Charlotte,  was  married 
10  1830  to  James  Whiteshed  Hawkins  Dempster,  Esq.  of 
Donniehen,  and  died  in  1842. 

DEMPSTER,  Thomas,  a  learned  historian, 
was  born  at  Brechin  in  1579,  and  studied  at 
Aberdeen  and  Cambridge.  He  early  went  to 
Paris,  and  taught  classical  learning  in  the  college 
of  Beanvius.  He  was  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition, 
and  as  ready  with  the  sword  as  with  the  pen. 
Having  publicly  whipped  one  of  his  scholars  for 
challenging  a  fellow-student  to  fight  a  duel,  the 
jonng  man  brought  three  of  the  king's  life-guards 
into  the  college,  when  Dempster  made  all  his  pupils 
take  arms,  and,  after  hamstringing  their  hoi*ses  at 
the  gate,  compelled  the  three  warriors  to  su6  for 
quarter,  and  confined  them  for  several  days  close 
prisoners  in  the  belfry.  In  consequence  of  this 
affair  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Paris.  Proceeding  to 
England,  he  married  there  a  woman  of  uncommon 
beauty,  who  eloped  with  one  of  his  scholars  after 
his  return  to  the  Continent.  He  afterwards  read 
lectures  upon  polite  learning  at  Nismes,  became 
professor  of  philology  at  Pisa,  and  subsequently  at 
Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1625.  He  had  such  a 
prodigious  memor}'  that  he  acquired  the  name  of 


*The  Living  Library.'  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  learned  works,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  list .    , 

Epithalamion  m  nnptiis  Jacobi  Comitis  Perthani  et  Isa- 
bella unicae  Boberti  Comitis  Wintonii  fili«.    Edm.  1608, 4to. 

Panegyris  in  Jaoobi  Vassorii  Parisiensem  rectoratum. 
Paris,  1609,  4to. 

Eucharisticon  dictum  post  Telemachnm,  Petri  Valentls. 
Paris,  1609,  8vo. 

Musca;  Strena  Kal.  Jan.    Paris,  1610,  4to. 

Epinidon,  sen  victriz  Academia.    Paris,  1612,  4to. 

Antiquitatum  Romanarum  corpus  absolutissimum  in  quo 
praster  ea  qusB  Joannes  Rosinus  delinesTerat  infinita  supplen- 
tur,  mutantur,  adduntur  ex  critids,  et  omnibus  ntriusque 
lingua  auctoribus  collectum;  poetis,  oratoribus,  lustoricis, 
jurisconsultis,  qui  laudati,  ezplicati,  correctique.  Paris, 
1613,  foL 

Decemviratus  abrogatus  tragoedia.    Paris,  1618,  Svo. 

Panegyricus  Jacobo  M.  Britannia  Regi.    Lond.  1615,  4to. 

Strena  Kal.  Januar.  1616,  ad  illnstriss.  virum  Jacobum 
Hajum  Dominum  ao  Baronem  de  Salej,  &c    Lond.  1616, 4to. 

Lidtatio  Professorum,  sive  Prsfatio  solennis  faabita.  Pisis, 
postridie  KaL  Novemb.  1616.    Pisis,  1616,  4to. 

Troja  Hetrusca,  sive  Gamelia  ludicra  in  Sponsalibus  Prin 
apis  Urbinatum.    Flor.  1616,  4to. 

Scotia  illustrior  sen  mendicabula  repressa.   Lngd.  1620, 8yo. 

Asserti  Scotia  dves  sui  S.  Bonifadus  rationibus.  Joannes 
Duns  rationibus  12.    Bonon,  1621,  4to.  • 

Menologium  Sectomm  in  quo  nullns  nisi  Scotus  gente  aut 
oonversatione  quod  ex  omnium  gentium  monunientis  pio 
studio  Dd  glorisB,  Sanctorum  honori,  Patria  omamenta,  &c. 
qnartum  aucta,  Sancti,  Beati,  Piq>a,  Cardinales,  Patriarcfaa, 
Reges,  aut  R^m  liberi,  Apostoli  Gentium,  Monasterirarum 
extra  Scotiam  fundatores,  Archiepisoopi  et  Episcopi,  Abbates 
extra  Scotiam,  Acsdemiarum  fundatores.  Viri  domi  et  tota 
pasdm  Europa,  omni  sdentiarum  genere  illustrisami,  Hare- 
tid  pancufi  confutantur.    Bonon.  1622,  4to. 

Apparatus  ad  Historiam  Sooticam,  lib.  iL  acoessit  Martjro- 
logium  Scoticum  Sanctorum.    1679.    Bonon.  1622,  4to. 

KEFATN02  M»t  0BEA02,  in  Glossas,  Lib.  iy.  Institut. 
Justiniani,  &c.    Bolog.  1622,  8yo. 

De  Juramento,  lib.  iii  Locus  et  Antiq.  Rom.  rectractatus, 
&c    1623, 4to. 

Votom  Diya  Virgini  Sanludana.    Bonon.  1623,  8vo. 

Thoma  Dempsteri  a  Mureslc  Sooti  Pandectarum  in  Pisano 
Ljceo  Profeesoris  Ordinarii  de  Etruria  Regali  libri  Septem, 
opus  postbumnm,  in  duas  partes  dirisum,  nunc  primum 
editL  curante  Tho.  Coke.  A  Tory  elaborate  and  learned 
work,  with  many  copperplates.  Florence,  1723-4,  2  toIs. 
folio,  to  which  Passeri  published  a  Supplement,  1767,  folio. 

Historia  Ecclesiastics  Gentis  Sootorum,  Lib.  xix.  Bononia, 
1627,  4to.  Many  of  the  authors  celebrated  in  this  posthu- 
mous work  are  fabrications.  New  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Iryinfi:, 
printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.    Edin.  1829.    2  voIa.  4to. 

DEMPSTER,  George,  of  Dnnnichen,  an  emi- 
nent agriculturist,  was  bom  about  1735,  and  in 
1755  was  admitted  adyocate.  In  Noyember  1762 
he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  Fife 
and  Forfar  district  of  burghs.  In  1765  he  ob- 
tained the  patent  office  of  secretary  to  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle.    In  1790  he  retired  from  pnrlia- 
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ment.  He  had  supported  the  financial  plans  of 
the  Pitt  administration ;  bat  was  opposed  to  the 
continued  sovereignty  over  India  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  a  di- 
rector. Anxious  to  promote  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  his  native  country,  it  was  chiefly  by  his 
exertions  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
for  affording- protection  and  encouragement  to  the 
fisheries  in  Scotland.  A  joint-stock  company  hav- 
ing been  formed  for  this  object,  he  was,  in  1788, 
elected  one  of  the  directors.  From  his  patriotism  he 
was  designated  honest  George  Dempster.  Besides 
the  fisheries  he  also  took  a  leading  part  in  promoting 
the  manufactures  and  the  agriculture  of  Scotland. 
He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  plan  of  sending  fresh 
salmon  to  the  London  market  packed  in  boxes 
filled  with  ice,  instead  of  being  pickled  as  former- 
ly. His  latter  years  were  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  estate.  Mr.  Dempster  died  at 
Dunnlchen,  in  Forfai-shire,  February  13,  1818. 
He  published  ^Discourse  containing  a  summaiy 
of  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society 
for  Extending  the  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,^ 
1789. 

DENHAM,  Stewart,  Sir  John.  See  Stew- 
art, Sir  John  Denham..  '  ' 

Denhouc,  a  surname  derived  from  the  village  of  Denholm 
tu  the  parish  of  Cavers,  Roxburghshire,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  I^jden. 


Dennistouk,  a  surname  derived  from  the  ancient  baronj 
of  Danzielstonn,  in  Reniirewshire,  belonging  to  a  family,  the 
representative  of  which  is  Dennistoun  of  Colgrain  in  Dumbar- 
conshire,  now  stjied  Dennistoun  of  Dmnistonn.  The  ances- 
tor of  the  family,  Danziel  or  Daniel,  conjectured  to  have  been 
of  Norman  extraction,  is  said  to  have  settled  on  the  Gryfe  in 
the  former  county,  and  to  have  called  his  lands  Danielstoun, 
afler  himself,  assuming  that  name  also,  in  aooordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  age,  as  his  own  surname.  In  process  of 
time  it  was  gradually  softened  into  Dennistoun.  The  state- 
ment of  Buchanan  of  Auchmw  that  the  family  sprung  from 
a  younger  branch  of  the  old  earls  of  Lennox,  end  had  large 
possessions  on  the  Endrick  in  1016,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

In  both  Craufhrd*s  and  Douglas*  Peerages,  (the  latter 
quoting  the  Chartukary  of  Paisley ^  127.  D.")  it  is  stated  that 
Ronaldus  de  Dennistoun  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  In- 
quisition made  by  David  the  First,  when  prince  of  Cumbria, 
into  the  possessions  of  the  church  of  Glasgow  in  1116;  but 
the  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  it  printed  in 
Hamilton  of  Wishaw's  Description  of  the  Shires  of  Lanark 
and  Renfrew  issued  by  the  Maitland  Club.  In  these  "  Peer- 
ages **  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun  is  styled  Lord  Dennistoun, 
but  the  date  of  creation  is  not  stated ;  neither  is  the  person 
8pe<afied  on  whom  that  title  was  first  confiBrred,  nor  the  mon- 
V€h  mentioned  by  whom  it  was  bestowed. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Danzielstoun,  or  Denzilstone,  of  that  ilk,  one 


of  the  patriotic  barons  who  unwillingly  submitted  to  Edward 
the  First  of  England,  (although  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  Ragman  Roll,)  was  the  father  of  Joanna  or  Janet  Dan- 
ielstoun, who  married  Sir  Adam  Mure  of  RowaUan,  and 
whose  daughter,  Elizabeth  Mure,  married,  m  1847,  King  Ro- 
bert the  Second, 'and  was  the  mother  of  King  Robert  the 
Third,  a  circumstance  whidi  gave  rise  to  the  proud  saying 
among  the  Dennistouns,  that  **  Kings  come  of  us,  not  we  of 
kings."  From  both  monarohs  the  family  received  various 
grants  of  land,  principally  in  the  western  counties,  till  their 
possessions  came  to  be  very  extensive. 

Sir  John  de  Danielstoun  of  that  ilk,  knight,  the  only  bro- 
ther of  the  above-named  Joanna  or  Janet,  was,  in  the  check- 
ered reign  of  David  the  Second,  the  constant  associate  in  arms 
of  bis  illustrious  father-in-law,  the  eari  of  Wigton,  and  the 
brave  Sir  Robert  Erskiye,  and  like  them  was  distinguished 
for  his  loyalty.  He  was  high  sherifi*  of  Dumbartonshire,  gov- 
ernor of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  one  of  th»  lords  of  parliament 
who  concurred  in  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  the  de- 
scendants of  his  niece,  Elizabeth  Mure.  With  one  daughter. 
Janet,  married  to  her  cousin.  Sir  Adam  Mure  of  Rowallan, 
ancestor,  through  the  female  line,  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
he  had  five  sons;  namely,  Robert,  his  heir;  Walter,  pastor 
of  Kincardine  O'Neil,  of  whom  afterwards;. Sir  WUliam  o< 
Colgrain ;  Hugh,  and  Malcolm. 

Sir  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  was  one  of  the  hostages  selected 
from  the  noblest  families  m  Scotland,  for  the  ransom  of  Da- 
vid the  Second,  specified  in  the  treaty  of  3d  October  1857 
(see  page  26  of  this  volume),  and  in  1870  he  was  commis- 
sioner for  a  treaty  of  peace  ^th  England.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  sheriff  of  Lennox  and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton, and  died  in  1899.  Having  no  sons,  his  two  daugh- 
ters were  coheu-eeses  of  his  great  estates.  Margaret,  the 
elder,  married  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Kilmaurs,  ances- 
tor of  the  earls  of  Glencaim ;  Elizabeth,  the  younger,  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  from  whom 
descended  the  Maxwells  of  Calderwood  and  Pollock,  and  the 
Lords  Farnham  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

On  the  death  of  hi8>elder  brother,  Walter,  the  second  son, 
parson  of  Kincardine  0*Neil,  already  mentioned,  forcibly  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  as  belonging  heritably 
to  his  family,  and  held  it  till  1402,  when  Robert  III.  offered 
him  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  then  vacant,  as  a  recompense  for 
its  surrender,  but  he  died  about  Christmas  of  the  same  year. 

The  male  line  of  the  family  was  represented  by  Sir  William 
de  Danielstoun  of  Colgrain,  third  son  of  Sir  John  de  Da- 
nielstoun above-mentioned.  This  gentleman  had  acquired 
from  his  father,  before  1377,  the  land^  of  Colgrain  and  Camis 
Eskan  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  had,  besides,  several  grants 
from  the  crown.  He  held  office  in  the  household  of  Robert 
the  Third,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  eldest  son,  the  ill-fated 
duke  of  Rothesay ;  and  on  his  death  in  1398  his  widow,  the 
Lady  Marjory,  had  a  pension  from  the. king's  chamberlain. 
His  descendant,  Robert  Danielstoun  of  Colgnun,  was  attaint- 
ed for  joining  William,  fourth  earl  of  Glencaim,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Heniy  the  Eighth  of  England,  but  in  1646, 
had  a  remission  under  the  great  seal  for  all  treasons  and 
crimes  committed  by  him  in  concert  with  the  said  earL 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  John  Dennistoun  of  Colgrain, 
in  direct  descent  from  this  Robert,  adhered  faithfully  to  the 
king  during  the  dvil  wars,  and  in  1653,  when  the  last  effort 
was  made  by  the  cavaliere  in  Scotland,  under  the  earl  ot 
Glencaim,  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  he 
joined  that  nobleman's  banner,  and  received  from  him  the 
commission  of  colonel.  In  the  following  autunm,  however, 
after  Glencaim  had  left  the  army,  and  General  Middleton 
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who  had  saooeeded  him  in  the  command,  had  been  Borpriaed 
and  defeated  in  a  defile  in  the  Highlands  hj  Morton,  one  of 
Monk*B  offieen,  the  laiid  of  Golgrain  was  specijUlj  inclnded 
in  the  treaty  of  soirender,  and  his  estates  ezeir.pted  from  at- 
tainder. He  died  in  the  ensuing  year,  from  a  woond  reoeiTed 
m  the  Highland  expedition.  Having  no  issue  male,  his  eld- 
est daughter,  Mai^^uret,  suooeeded  to  the  estates  in  Tirtoe  of 
an  entail  made  bj  her  fikther,  on  condition  of  her  marrying 
the  heir  male  of  the  family,  William,  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  of  Mr.  Archibald  Dennistoun  of  Dalchnme,  minister  of 
Campeie, — which  she  did,~and  of  sixteen  children  which 
they  had,  only  one  son  survived,  John,  who  freed  the  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  mudi  involved,  from  debt  James, 
bis  SMI  and  sucossaor,  was  twice  married,  and  had  three  sons, 
and  a  daughter,  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  AUton  of  Westerton, 
Dumbartonshire.  Richard,  his  third  son,  purcfassed  Kelvin 
Grove,  near  Glasgow,  and  took  his  designation  from  that 
crtate.  He  married  Christina,  daughter  of  James  Alston, 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  heir  to  the  estate  of  Westerton. 

James  Dennistoun  of  Colgrain,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  in 
1796,  and  for  nesrly  thirty  years,  was  convener  of  the  county 
of  Dumbarton.  He  was  also  vice-lieutenant  of  the  county, 
and  colonel  of  the  Dumbartonshire  militia.  He  died  in  1816. 
His  only  son,  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun,  inherited 
the  estates  of  Golgrain  and  Camis  Eskau,  and  in  1828  ob- 
tained from  the  Lord  Lyon  of  Scotland,  authority  to  bear  the 
arms  and  style  proper  to  the  baronial  house  of  De  Dan- 
aielstone  of  that  ilk  in  Renfrewshire.  He  commanded  the 
jeomaniy  eavaliy  of  Dumbartonshire,  and  was  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county.  He  died  Ist  June  1884.  By  Mary 
Ramsay  his  wife,  daughter  of  Geoige  Oswald  of  Anchencmive, 
he  had  5  sons  and  6  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  James,  bom 
in  1803,  author  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbiiio,*  and 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,*  died  in  1855.  For  a  me- 
moir of  him  see  Supplkmsmt. 

Alexander  Dennistoun,  a  son  of  the  late  James  Dennistoun 
of  Golfhill  in  Lanarkshire,  was  M.P.  for  that  county  from 
1835  to  1837,  and  his  brother,  John  Dennistoun,  a  merchant 
in  GUsgow,  represented  that  city  from  1837  to  1847. 


Dkn(k>n,  surname  of,  see  Suppxjsmknt. 


Dick,  a  surname  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland,  supposed 
to  be  of  Danish  extraction,  and  to  have  had  the  same  origin 
as  the  name  of  Van  Dyke  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Dicks  ot  Prestonfield  in  Edinburgh- 
shire, was  one  William  de  Dydc,  who  was  first  magistrate  of 
Edinburgh  in  1296,  before  the  institution  of  the  office  of  lord 
provosL  To  this  family,  who  were  deeply  embarked  in  com- 
merce, Scotland  owes  much  of  the  advancement  of  her  foreign 
and  domostio  trade  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Their  immediate  ancestor,  James  Dick,  a  consider- 
able merchant  at  Arbroath,  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  Fifth,  and  chose  that  port  for  his  residence,  for  the  con- 
venience of  shipping  and  carrying  on  a  foreign  trade.  In  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  in  January  1589,  he  is 
designed  **  merchant  bni^gess**  of  Arbroath.  Contemporarv 
with  him  was  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  archdean  of  Glasgow,  who 
got  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  the  lands  of  Dillerbum, 
Doggflatt,  &o.,  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  29th  September, 
1548. 

James  Dick*s  son,  Alexander  Dick,  resided  chiefly  in  the 
Orkneys,  where  he  had  some  landed  property.  He  was  a 
perann  of  considerable  knowledge  and  learning,  and  after  the 
Reformation  he  was  appointed  provost  of  the  Cathedral 


diurch  of  Orkney.  He  died  before  1580.  His  son,  John 
Dick,  also  a  man  of  abilities,  was  proprietor  of  the  islands  ol 
North  Ronaldshay,  Ormsay,  ftc,  and  carried  on,  from  the 
Orkneys,  a  very  extensive  and  advantageous  trade  with  Den- 
mark. Having  gone  there  in  command  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  his  own  ships,  about  the  time  that  King  James  the  Sixth 
went  for  his  queen,  m  1590  he  returned  with  the  squadron 
which  conducted  her  migesty  to  Scotland,  and  becoming  a 
great  favourite  with  the  king,  afterwards  resided  chiefly  at 
Edinburgh. 

His  only  son.  Sir  William  Dick,  a  banker  m  Edinburgh, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Scotsmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  acquired  considerable  wealth,  even  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  and  advanced  to  James  the  Sixth  six  thousand 
pounds  steriing,  to  defray  his  household  expenses  when  his 
majesty  held  a  parliament  in  Scotland  in  1618.  In  1G28  he 
farmed  the  customs  on  wine  at  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds  sterling,  and  the  crown  rente  m  Orkney  at 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  and  afterwards 
the  excise.  By  his  connexion  with  the  northern  islands  and 
Denmark  he  introduced  a  most  advantageous  and  extensive 
trade  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  as  well  as  from 
the  Mediterranean,  by  which  and  his  negociatmg  bills  of  ex- 
change fipom  Holland,  he  acquired  great  wealth.  Besides  the 
islands  of  North  Ronaldshay,  Ormsay,  &c.,  and  his  paternal 
inheritance  in  the  Orkneys,  he  poneesed  many  lands  and 
baronies  in  Mid  Lothian,  East  LothiAi,  the  stewartiy  of 
Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries-shire,  &c,  all  of  which  were  con- 
firmed to  him  by  no  less  than  eight  charters,  under  the  great 
seal,  from  Charles  the  ilrst  The  barony 'of  Braid  in  Mid 
Lothian,  the  precept  of  which  is  dated  in  1681,  became  one 
of  the  chief  titles  of  his  family.  In  the  beg^ning  of  1638, 
he  joined  with  the  eari  (afterwards  the  marquis)  of  Montrofte 
and  other  loyalists,  for  the  national  covenant,  and  in  that 
critical  year,  and  also  in  1639,  he  was  elected  lord  provost  ot 
Edinburgh.  In  1641,  when  Charles  the  First  intended  to 
visit  Scotland,  application  was  made  to  Sir  William  (then 
Mr.)  Dick  for  money  to  defray  necessary  expenses,  and  he 
frankly  advanced  one  hundred  thousand  merles,  for  which  he 
obtained  security  on  the  king*s  revenue  9th  August  of  that 
year.  With  a  portion  of  this  sum  the  aireais  due  to  the 
Scote  army  appear  to  have  been  paid.  In  the  following  Jan- 
uary be  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  subsequently 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  Some  time  thereafter 
a  bill  was  drawn  upon  him  by  order  of  parliament  for  twenty 
tiiousand  pounds  sterling,  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  re- 
ceiving as  usual  government  security.  In  1644  he  peti- 
tioned the  estetes  for  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  large  sum 
owing  to  him,  saying  he  was  willing  t<f  teke  the  rest  by  in- 
stalments, when  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee.  In 
the  following  March  the  parliament  assigned  him  iC40,000 
sterling,  owing  "  of  the  brotherly  assistenoe  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,"  and  orduned  him  to  have  real  execntion 
upon  his  bond  of  two  hundred  thousand  merks.  They  also 
gave  him  the  excise  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  ahio  of  the 
tobacco ;  but  no  part  of  that  money  was  ever  paid.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  he  again  petitioned  parliament  for 
payment  of  some  portion  of  it,  "  for  preserving  of  his  credit,*' 
&C.,  but  reottved  only  emp^  promises.  He  was  then  one  of 
the  committee  of  parliament,  and  up  to  1651  his  name  appears 
on  the  committee  of  estetes ;  but  seeing  matters  carried  to  ex- 
tremities, and  obtaining  no  redress  for  himself,  he  soon  after 
withdrew  from  public  affairs.  The  pariiamentery  party, 
treating  him  as  a  malignant  (as  the  lovahste  were  then 
called),  subjected  him  to  heavy  fines,  and  obteineci  trom  him 
at  different  times  the  large  sum  of  £64,934  sterling.    He  tai 
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Ills  family  were  ultimately  reduced  to  very  indigent  drcnm- 
stances,  and  in  Cromwell^s  time  be  went  to  London,  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  repayment  of  the  sum  due  to  him,  but 
was  thrown  into  pnson  by  order  of  the  Protector,  and  died 
at  Westminster,  19th  December  1655,  in  want,  it  is  sud,  of 
even  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  At  one  period  he 
was  reputed  the  wealthiest  man  in  Scotland  of  his  time,  and 
was  generally  believed  by  his  contemporaries  to  have  discov- 
ered the  philosopher's  stone!  [^ArdicBologia  ScoHaij  vol.  i. 
p.  836.]  In  1656  was  pubUshed  at  London  a  folio  pamphlet 
with  the  title  of  *  The  lamentable  case  and  distressed  estate 
of  the  deceased  Sir  William  Dick  ;*  containing  several  copper- 
plates; one  representing  Sir  William  on  horseback,  attended 
by  guards,  as  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  superintending  the 
unlosiding  of  one  of  his  rich  argosies  at  Leith ;  a  second  ex- 
hibiting him  as  arrested,  and  in  the  hands  of  bailiffii,  and  a 
third  showing  him  dead  in  prison.  The  tract  is  greatly  val- 
ued by  collectors  of  rare  publications,  and  in  a  note  to  the 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  in  which  David  Deans  makes  allusion 
to  his  "  sacks  of  dollars,**  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  that  the 
only  copy  he  ever  saw  for  sale  was  valued  at  thirty  pounds. 

Sir  William  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  John,  whose  designation  was  of  Braid,  died  before 
bis  father  in  1642,  leaving  a  son,  William,  who,  soon  after 
the  restoration,  made  application  to  parliament  for  payment 
of  the  large  sums  advanced  by  bis  grandfather  to  govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  From  Charles  the  Second,  how- 
ever, he  got  a  pension  of  £132  sterling,  till  satisfaction  was 
made  to  him,  but  it  was  soon  discontinued.  His  son,  Wil- 
liam Dick,  bom  in  1679,  applied  with  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Duncan,  to  parliament,  first  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sev- 
enth, and  afterwards  in  that  of  King  William,  in  1695,  for 
redress,  but  got  none.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  third  regi- 
ment of  foot-guards,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Almanza  under 
the  duke  of  Argyle.  Bung  appointed  fort- major  and  deputy- 
governor  <^  New  York,  he  there  acquired  a  considerable 
plantation,  and  assumed  the  title  of  baronet  as  the  heir  male 
of  his  great-grandfather.  Sir  William,  the  first  baronet  He 
died  without  issue-male  in  1738. 

Sir  Andrew  Dick,  the  second  son  of  Sir  William,  was  an 
advocate  and  sheriff  of  Orkney.  From  his  father  he  got  the 
lands  of  Craighouse  and  Plewlands,  and  was  knighted  by 
Charles  the  Second,  about  January  1663.  He  lent  a  hundred 
thousand  merks  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  for  which  he  obtained 
security  upon  the  Orkneys,  then  deemed  sufficient,  but  on  the 
reduction  of  Morton's  right,  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  the 
security  was  entirely  set  aside,  so  that  both  principal  and 
interest  were  lost.  Hu  son  Louis  Dick,  a  captain  in  the 
army,  had  a  son,  Alexander,  a  merchant,  whose  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Janet,  married  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician, as  after  stated.  Alexander's  son,  Patrick,  on  the  death 
c^  his  cousin.  Sir  William  Dick,  governor  of  New  York,  be- 
canfe  heir  male  of  the  family,  but  died  without  issue. 

William,  the  third  son,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dicks  of 
Grange,  in  the  oounty  of  Edinburgh.  Isabel,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  William  Dick,  third  baron  of  Grange,  married  before 
1740,  her  cousin,  Sir  Andrew  Lauder,  baronet  of  Fountain- 
hall,  grandfather  of  the  late  eminent  writer.  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  and  in  consequence  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
Grange  (see  Laudeb,  surname  of). 

Alexander,  the  fourth  son,  acquired  from  his  fkther  the 
estate  of  Heugh  near  North  Berwick,  and  was  the  father  of 
Sir  James  Dick,  the  first  of  Prestonfield. 

Louis,  the  fifth  son,  obt«ned  firood  his  father  in  patrimony 
forty  thousand  merks,  and  entering  the  navy  was  comminder 
of  a  frigate  in  the  coasting  service.    His  great-grandson.  Sir 


John  Dick,  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  went  abroad  in  1789. 
After  residing  for  some  time  in  Holland,  he  was  in  1754,  by 
Geoi^  the  Second,  appointed  British  consul  in  Tuscany,  an 
office  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  Geoi^  the  Third,  by 
whom  be  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  Subsequently  he 
became  head  an^tor  and  comptroller  of  the  army  accounts 
at  London.  The  male  line  of  the  four  eldest  sons  of  the  first 
Sir  William  having  entirely  failed.  Sir  John  became  undoubt- 
ed beir  male  of  Sir  William  Dick  of  Braid,  his  grandfather's 
grandfather,  and  on  14th  March,  1768,  he  was,  before  a  re- 
spectable jury  at  Edinbui^h,  served  heir  to  the  title  of  baro- 
net, which  bad  been  dormant  since  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Dick  of  Braid,  who  died  in  1733,  great-grandson  of  the  first 
Sir  William.  Sir  John  died  in  1805,  without  issue.  His 
nearest  relations  and  h&ra  at  law  were  the  Prestonfield  fiun- 
ily,  but,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  induced  to  leave  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  large  fortune  to  strangers,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
own  connexions. 

James  Dick,  the  son  of  Alexander  Dick  of  Heugh,  fourth 
son  of  the  first  Sir  William,  was  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh., 
and  purchased  the  lands  of  Priestfield  in  Mid  Lothian.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  2d  March  1677,  and 
having  also  bought  the  lands  of  Corstorphine,  and  several 
other  Unds  belonging  to  the  Prestons  of  Craigmillar,  he 
united  the  latter  to  his  barony  of  Priestfield,  and  changed 
the  name  to  Prestonfield.  In  1687  he  greatly  improved  that 
place  with  good  grass  enclosures,  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  earliest  improved  and  enclosed  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
the  refuse  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  on  his  fields  as 
manure.  The  same  year  the  principal  mansionhouse  ot 
Prestonfield  was  built.  Sir  James  Dick  was  with  the 
duke  of  York  in  1682,  on  his  voyage  from  London  in  the 
Gloucester  man-of-war,  when  that  vessel  struck  upon  a 
sandbank  about  twelve  leagues  from  Yarmouth,  and  was 
saved  in  the  longboat,  while  the  prince  and  Mr.  Churchill, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  afterwards  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  made  their  escape  in  another  boat. 
An  interestmg  account  of  this  event,  in  a  letter  from  Sir 
James  to  Mr.  Patrick  Elies,  merchant,  London,  dated  Edin> 
burgh,  9th  May  1682,  is  printed  in  Playfair's  British  Family 
Antiquity,  (vol.  viii.  app.  pp.  cxxxvii.  and  cxxxviiL,  note.)  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and 
again  in  1683.  In  the  former  year  be  presided  at  a  banquet 
given  to  the  duke  of  York,  along  with  his  duchess,  and  the 
princess  Anne  his  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  in  the 
parliament  house,  which  cost  the  city  above  fourteen  hun- 
dred nounds  sterling,  and  at>  which  was  present  the  whole 
court  of  Scotland  and  a  numerous  trun  of  nobility. 

In  1682,  Sir  James  was  one  of  the  jurymen  on  the  earl  of 
Seaforth's  triaL  By  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Pa- 
terson  of  Drumure,  Fifeshire,  be  had  several  children,  but 
they  all  died  young,  except  one  daughter,  Janet,  who  mar- 
ried Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  baronet  Hav- 
ing no  surviving  mrie  issue,  he  made  an  entail  of  his  estates 
in  1699,  failing  himself  and  heurs  male  of  his  body,  to  the 
second  and  younger  sons  successively  of  his  daughter  Janet, 
by  the  said  Sir  William  Cunningham,  and  their  issue  male, 
&c  He  also  got  a  baronet's  patent  from  Queen  Anne,  dated 
22d  March  1707,  to  go  with  the  entail,  and  in  1710,  he  made 
another  strict  entail  to  the  same  series  of  heirs,  obli^ng  them 
to  take  the  name  of  Dick,  on  succeeding  to  the  title  and 
estate  of  Prestonfield.  On  his  death  in  1728,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hb  daughter,  Janet,  Lady  Cunningham,  and  her 
third  but  second  surviving  son,  William,  became,  in  her  right, 
second  baronet  of  Prestonfield,  and  assumed  the  name  o* 
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DidE,  in  virtue  of  the  entail  made  by  hie  grandfather.  He 
mamed  Anne,  danghter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Jamee  Montgoineiy  of 
Rojeton,  baronet,  one  of  the  lords  of  aession,  third  son  of  the 
first  earl  of  Cromartj.  This  lady  appears  to  have  possessed 
both  wit  and  spirit  in  a  high  d^prse,  thongfa  they  were  not 
always  shown  in  a  manner  that  the  more  strict  notions  of 
deoorom  of  a  later  age  would  altogether  approve  of,  as  she  is 
noted  for  baring,  in  her  youth,  oooaaonany  amused  herself 
with  sallying  out  to  the  streets,  dressed  in  male  attire,  in 
search  of  adventures,  with  her  maid,  also  in  man's  apparel, 
as  her  attendant.  Some  of  her  poetical  lampoons,  privately 
printed  by  C.  Kirkpatriek  Sharpe,  Esq.,  in  a  rare  little  volume, 
entitled  *  A  Ballad  Book,'  are  curious  specimens  in  their  way 
of  the  singular  notions  of  delicacy  which  prevailed  at  "that 
period.  She  died  in  1741,  and  Sir  William,  her  husband,  in 
1746,  without  issue,  when  the  estate  and  title  devolved  upon 
his  immediate  younger  brother,  Sir  Alexander,  the  celebrated 
physician,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given  below,  m  larger  type. 

Sir  Alexander's  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Dick,  the  fourth 
baronet  of  Prestonfield,  bom  7th  January  1762,  early  entered 
the  anny,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  adjutant  in  the  Ist 
r^nient  of  foot-guards.  Soon  after,  he  became  captain  in 
the  lOtb  regiment  of  foot,  but  retired  from  the  army,  on  sue- 
eeeding  to  t^e  estate.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  migor 
m  the  Mid-Lothian  Fencible  cavalry,  and  died  (in  the  assem- 
bly at  Durham,  at  which  city  he  was  then  on  service  with  his 
r^naent)  l^h  November  1796.  His  only  son.  Sir  Alexander 
Dick,  the  fifth  baronet,  died  shortly  after  coming  of  age,  June 
2d,  1808,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  John,  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Alexander,  tJie  third  baronet  Sir  John  died  in 
December  1812,  when  his  younger  brother.  Sir  Robert  Keith 
Dick,  became  the  seventh  baronet  On  his  death  in  1849,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  yUliam  Hanmer  Dick,  who  ob- 
tiuned  the  authority  of  parliament  to  assume  the  name  of 
Cuninghame  after  that  of  Dick  as  already  mentioned,  (see  vol. 
L  art.  CmnNOHAMB,  p.  745.)  The  present  representative  of 
the  family  thus  possesses  the  two  baronetdes  of  Prestonfield 
snd  Caprington. 

DICK,  Sir  Alexakder,  Baronet,  an  eminent 
physician,  fourth  (but  third  surviving)  son  of  Sir 
William  Cuninghame  of  Caprington,  Ayrshire,  and 
Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Dick, 
baronet,  of  Prestonfield,  was  bom  at  the  latter 
place,  October  28d,  1703.  While  his  two  elder 
brothers  had  the  prospect  of  being  provided  for, 
the  one  as  heir  to  his  father  and  the  other  to  his 
mother,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should 
learn  a  profession,  and  accordingly,  having  chosen 
that  of  medicine,  afler  studying  for  some  time  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Leyden, 
and  became  a  pupil  under  the  illustrious  Boer- 
haave.  On  August  31, 1725,  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.,  when  he  published  an  inaugural  dis- 
sertetion  *  De  Epilepsia,'  and  not  long  after  re- 
turned to  Scotland.  On  the  23d  January,  1727, 
he  received  a  second  -diploma  of  M.D.  from  the 
nniversity  of  St.  Andrews,  and  November  7th  fol- 
lowing, was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Col- 
u. 


lege  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  In  1786-7  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  accompanied  by  Allan 
Ramsay,  the  painter,  son  of  the  author  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  and  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Italy.  Of  this  tour  a  journal  kept  by  him- 
self has  been  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1863. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Hooke,  a  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  in  Pembrokeshire,' with  whom 
he  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  persuaded 
him  to  settle  as  a  physician  in  that  county,  and 
he  practised  with  great  reputation  there  for  seve- 
ral years  as  Dr.  Alexander  Cuningham,  maintain- 
ing^ all  the  time  a  constant  correspondence  with 
his  friends  in  Scotland,  particularly  with  Allan 
Ramsay  the  poet. 

In  1746,  he  succeeded  his  lather  in  the  title 
and  estates  of  his  mother's  family,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Dick,  as  already  stated,  and 
leaving  Pembrokeshire,  he  fixed  his  residence  nt 
the  family  seat  of  Prestonfield  on  the  south  side  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1756,  though  he  had  relinquished 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Royal  college  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh,  and  for  seven  years  afterwards  wnn 
re-elected  to  the  same  high  office.  He  would  have 
been  continued  the  head  of  that  body  but  declined, 
lest  he  should  deprive  other  gentlemen  of  a  dignity 
to  which  their  merits  and  professional  standing 
entitled  them  in  rotation.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  fund  for  erecting  the 
Hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  (removed  in  1845  to  Queen 
Street  of  that  city,)  in  the  library  of  which  his ' 
portrait  is  said  to  have  been  placed,  the  first  pre- 
sident on  whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred. 
On  applying,  however,  to  tlie  council,  for  permis- 
sion to  make  a  drawing  of  it,  for  a  woodcut  for 
this  work,  it  was  found  that  no  such  portrait  ex- 
isted, the  official  answer  being  that  **the  picture 
was  not  known  to  be  in  the  college ;  however,  it 
was  agreed  tliat  the  officer  should  show  four  or 
five  pictures  in  the  college  to  the  artist,  any  of 
which  he  might  copy  if  he  pleased  !'* 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  was  long  distinguished  as 
an  active  and  zealous  member  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  charter  of 
I  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  that  city, 
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his  name  is  enrolled  as  one  of  the  firat  on  the  list. 
He  was  also  for  several  years  a  manager  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  Possessing  a 
high  degree  of  public  spirit,  he  took  an  active 
share  in  promoting  every  undertaking  which  he 
thought  would  be  beneficial  either  to  his  native 
country,  or  to  its  metropolis.  In  1752  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ten  directors  of  the  public  works 
at  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  extraordinary  directors  of  the  select  society 
for  promoting  the  reading  and  speaking  of  the 
English  language  in  Scotland.  He  bestowed  gi*eat 
attention  on  the  culture  and  preparation  of  the 
true  rhubarb  plant  when  first  introduced  into 
Great  Bntain  by  Dr.  Monnsey,  for  which,  in 
1774,  he  received  the  gold  prize  medal  from  the 
London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Commerce. 

Sir  Alexander  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who,  when  in  Edinburgh  with 
his  friend  Boswell  in  1773,  visited  him  atPreston- 
ficld,  and  there  «re  several  allusions  to  Johnson^s 
regard  for  him  in  BoswelPs  life  of  that  lexicograph- 
2r.  When  Johnson  published  his  *  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  in  1775,  among 
others  of  his  Scottish  friends  to  whom  he  sent  a 
presentation  copy,  was  Sir  Alexander  Dick.  In 
his  answer,  conveying  his  thanks  and  acknow- 
ledging receipt,  Sir  Alexander,  referring  to  the 
Doctor's  remarks  as  to  the  then  want  of  trees  in 
Scotland,  says,  "The  truths  you  have  told,  and 
the  purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  ai'e  ex- 
pressed, as  your  'Journey'  is  universally  read, 
may  and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good  ef- 
fect. For  a  man  of  my  acquaintance  tells  me  that 
the  demand  upon  him  for  these  articles  is  doubled." 

Sir  Alexander  died  November  10, 1785,  aged  82. 
He  was  twice  married,  first  in  1736  to  his  cousin 
Janet,  daughter  of  Alexander  Dick^  Esq.,  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who 
died  an  infant,  and  three  daughters ;  and  secondly 
in  1762,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Butler, 
Esq.,  county  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  William,  John,  and  Robert  Keith,  who  all 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  estate  of  Preston - 
field,  and  three  daughters.  A  memoir  of  Sir 
Alexander  Dick,  which  was  published  soon  after 
his  death   in  the  Edinburgh   Medical  Commen- 


taries, was  reprinted  for  private  distribution,  in 
1849,  by  his  descendant,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Keith 
Dick  Cnninghame,  Baronet. 

DICK,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  cf  the 
Secession  church,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dick,  minister  of  the  Associate  congregation  of 
Seceders  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Tol- 
mie  of  that  city,  was  bom  there  October  10,  1764. 
He  early  gave  indication  of  superior  mental  en- 
dowments, and  white  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Aberdeen,  he  earned  off  from  his  youthful  com- 
peers several  prizes.    When  he  had  completed  his 
twelfth  year  he  became  a  student  in  King's  Col- 
lege, Old  Aberdeen,  having  been  the  successfu] 
candidate  for  one  of  the  bursaries  of  the  college. 
In  1780  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  As- 
sociate Burghers,  under  Brown  of  Haddington, 
and  in  1785  he  received  his  license  as  preacher  from 
the  Associate  presbytery  of  Perth  and  Dunferm- 
line.   He  soon  received  calls  from  Scone,  Mussel- 
burgh, and  Slateford,  two  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Secession  con- 
gregation at  the  latter  place,  October  26,  1786. 
During  the  Old  Light  controversy,  a  synod  sermon 
which  he  preached  as  moderator,  and  afterwards 
published,  was  made  the  subject  of  complaint  to 
the  Synod  by  some  of  the  brethren,  who  then  with  • 
drew  from  the  Secession  church.    In  1801  he  re- 
moved to  Glasgow  as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Pirie,  minister  of  the  Secession  congregation 
Shuttle  Street,  now  Greyfriars,  whom  he  succeed- 
ed in  1810.     He  had  twice  previously  refused  a 
call  from  the  congi*egation  at  Aberdeen,  to  be  hU 
father's  successor.    In  1815  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  the  college  of  Princetown,  New 
Jersey,   America.     In  1820  he  was  chosen  pro 
fessor  of  theology  to  the  Associate  Synod ;  and  in 
March  1832  succeeded  the  earl  of  Glasgow  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  Glasgow. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Voluntaiy  Church  Association  in  that  city.    He 
died  somewhat  suddenly  January  25th,  1833,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  47th  of  his  ministry. 
On  the  23d  he  had  spoken  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Glasgow  held  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
legislature  for  some   enactment   concerning  the 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.    On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  after  returning  home  from  a 
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mcetiDg  of  bis  session,  he  complained  of  ear- 
ache; but  as  this  was  a  complaint  to  which  he 
was  subject,  it  created  no  alarm.  He  was  rest- 
less daring  the  night,  rose  at  a  late  hour  next 
morning,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  24th  was 
seized  with  shivering,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  bed.  Medical  aid  was  procured,  and  re- 
coorse  was  had  to  bleeding,  wliich  aiforded  him  a 
temporary  relief.  But  he  soon  after  sunk  into  a 
stupor,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  The  dis- 
ease was  ascertained  from  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, to  have  been  internal  suppuration.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow, 
where  a  most  tasteful  monument  has  been  erected 
over  his  grave.  At  the  meeting  of  the  United 
Synod,  in  the  following  April,  they  entered  on 
their  record  a  well-expressed  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory.  Soon  after  his  establishment  at 
Slateford  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
George  Coventry  of  Stitchell,  by  whom  he  had  a 
family.  As  a  theological  writer.  Dr.  Dick  held  a 
Mgh  reputation  in  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — 

The  CoDdnct  and  Doom  of  false  Teachers ;  a  Sermon  from 
2  Pet  iL  1.  1788.  The  publication  of  this  discoune  was 
ooeaooned  by  an  Essaj  which  Dr.  M'Gill  of  Ayr  had  pub- 
lished on  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  Socinian  sentiments 
were  openly  maintained. 

Confessions  of  Faith  shown  to  be  neoeesary,  and  the  duty  of 
churches  with  respect  to  them  explained ;  a  Sermon  preached 
at  the  opening  of  the  Associate  Synod,  in  April  1796,  from  2 
Tim.  L  28,  ^*  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words."  This  ser- 
mon procured  for  Dr.  Dick  considerable  obloquy  from  a  small 
minority  who  left  the  Secession  Church  about  that  time. 

An  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Edinb.  1800,  12mo.  2d  ed.  180< 
8to.  The  matter  of  this  woik  was  at  first  delivered  in  a  series 
of  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  but  afterwards  thrown  into  a 
connected  form.  It  has  gone  through  various  editions,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  standard  work  in  divinity. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Qualifications  and  the  call  of  Missionaries, 
from  Acts  ziii.  2.    Edin.  1801,  8va 

I^ectures  on  some  passages  of  the  Acts  of  the  A  poet  lea. 
London,  2  vols.,  1805-1808,  8vo. 

Sermons  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.     Glasgow,  1816,  8vo. 

Lectures  on  llieology,  4  vols.  1884.  8vo,  with  a  memoir 
prefixed  by  one  of  hia  sons.    Posthumous 

DICE,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  autlioi  of  *  The  Chris- 
tian Piiilosopher,'  see  Supplement. 

Dickson,  a  border  surname,  derived  from  tlie  abbreviate 
or  nurse-name  of  Dick  for  Richard,  and  meaning  the  son  of 
Richard  or  Dick.  Nisbet  says,  **  They  of  the  surname  of 
Dickson,  as  descended  of  one  Richard  Keith,  said  to  be  a  son 
of  the  family  of  Keith  Marischal,  took  their  name  from 
Richard  (called  m  the  south  country  Dick),  and  to  show 
tbcmaelvea  descended  of  Keith,  earl  Marischal  they  carry  the 


chief  of  Kath."  ISystem  of  Heraldry,  vol.  I  p.  76.J  In 
Berwickshire  there  were  formerly  several  families  of  tliii 
name  of  old  standing ;  such  as  the  Dicksons  of  Buchtrig ;  of 
Belchester;  of  Newbiggin^;  of  Wester  Binning;  and  of 
Sombegg.  Of  the  last,  Sir  Robert  Dickson  of  Sonbegg, 
subsequently  designed  of  Inveresk,  was  created  a  baronet  ui 
1695,  but  the  title  soon  became  extinct.  The  lands  of  Chatto 
and  Buchtrig  were  in  the  present  oenUuy  purdiaaed  by 
Walter  Dickson,  seedsman  in  Edinburgh,  and  entailed  by  him. 


Some  descendants  of  the  Keiths,  hereditary  marischals, 
whose  assumed  name  was  Dickson,  left  Scotland  at  an 
early  date,  and  became  tenants  of  FurOeas  abbey  in  I^anca- 
shire,  where  *'  William  Dycson,  George  Sandys,  and  William 
Dycson,"  ^ere  witnesses  to  an  indenture  in  1525.  Several 
of  the  family  had  previously  fought  with  the  English  in  the 
French  wars,  one  of  whom  acquired  the  arms  "  a  fleur-de- 
lys  and  chief  ermine."  This  bearing  was  first  recorded  in 
1448,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Dixon,  baron  of  the  exchequer  and 
rector  of  Chesliunt,  dying,  his  arms  weie  placed  upon  his 
tomb  in  the  chancel  of  his  church.  In  the  15th  centuiy 
John  Dixon  of  Fumess  Fells  married  Anne  Roos  (descended 
from  Robert  Lord  Roos  and  the  Princess  Isabel  his  wife), 
whose  mother  was  a  Thomborough.  John's  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, was  mother  to  Archbishop  Sandys,  by  whose  influence 
his  cousins,  Richard  Dixon  and  John  Thomborough,  were 
respectively  made  bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  and  dean  of 
York.  From  Bishop  Dixon  descended  the  knightly  family 
of  Dixon  of  Barretstown  Castle,  county  Kiidare,  which  castle 
was  obUuned  from  the  Eustaces  by  a  match  with  Sir  Mau- 
rice Eustace,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  This  short  but 
brilliant  line,  famed  in  tbe  field,  the  senate,  and  at  the  bar, 
and  closely  allied  by  marriage  with  the  O'Niels  and  Annes- 
leys,  ended  in  ^732  in  an  heiress,  married  to  Sir  Kiidare 
Borrowes,  (descended  maternally  from  the  earls  of  Cork  and 
Kiidare,)  ancestor  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dixon  Borrowes  of  Lau- 
ragh,  Qneen^s  county.  Bishop  Dixon's  brother,  or  cousin, 
William,  who  settled  in  Yorkshire,  circa  1560,  was  ancestor  of 
the  Dixons  formerly  of  Beeston,  Yoriuhire,  but  now  of  Seaton- 
Carew,  Co.  Durham,  and  the  mother  of  the  present  represen- 
Utive  of  the  family  (I860)  was  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Perth. 


On  21st  September  1802  a  baronetcy  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  conferred  on  Admiral  Archibald  Dickson,  second 
son  of  Archibald  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Hardingham,  of  Norfolk, 
descended  from  a  Scottish  family.  He  died  in  1803.  His 
nephew,  Sir  Archibald  Collingwood  Dickson,  2d  baronet,  ad- 
miral of  the  Red,  died  in  1827,  aged  55  years.  The  hitter's 
eldest  son,  Admiral  Sir  William  Dickson,  3d  baronet,  bom  in 
1798,  was  a  midshipman  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  in 
1816.    Seat  in  Scotland,  Sydenham  House,  Roxburghshire. 


The  first  of  the  family  of  Dickson  of  Hartree  in  Lanark- 
shire was  John  Dickson,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, who  acquired  the  lands  of  Kilbucho,  Peebles-shire,  from 
the  earl  of  Morton  in  1630,  and  thoso  of  Hartree,  in  I^nark* 
shire,  from  the  earl  of  Traquair  in  1633.  Admitted  advocate 
9th  June  1649,  on  7th  of  August  following  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Estates  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  taking  his  seat  as 
Lord  Hartree.  In  Balfour's  Annals  (vol.  iv.  p.  168),  under 
date  22d  November  1650,  we  find  it  stated  that  "The  com- 
mittee of  Estates  ordains  Mr.  Jo.  Dicksone,  Colonell  Leigh- 
tone,  and  the  king's  advocate,  to  examine  Mosse,  the  Kzg- 
lische  spay,  that  he  may  be  hanged.'* 

Of  the  same  family  was  the  Rev.  David  Dickson,  mmister 
of  Newlands,  Peebles-shire  and  proprietor  of  the  estate  of 
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Kilbncho,  whose  third  son,  the  Rev.  David  Dickson,  at  one 
time  minister  ai  Libberton  in  Lanarkshire,  wss  afterwards  the 
first  minister  of  the  chapel  of  ease,  New  Street,  Canongate, 
>n  its  erection  in  1795,  and  ultimately  of  New  North  chnrch, 
Edinburgh,  and  died  8d  August  1820.  A  volume  of  his 
Sermons  wss  published  in  1817.  The  eldest  son  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Dickson,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of 
St  Cothbert's  or  West  Kirk  parish,  Edinburgh,  and  ^ed 
28th  July  1842,  in  the  6Sd  year  of  his  age.  He  edited  an 
edition  of  Horsely  on  the  Psalms,  a  great  portion  of  which 
was  in  Hebrew.  He  also  published  several  sermons,  preached 
on  public  occasions ;  one  of  these  was  on  the  death  of  his 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncretffe,  in  1827, 
and  another  on  that  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  in  1831. 

DICKSON,  David,  an  eminent  presbyterian 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  the  only  child 
of  John  Dickson,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Glasgow, 
was  born  in  the  Trongate  of  that  city,  in  1583. 
He  was  at  first  designed  for  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion, bnt  his  total  unfitness  for  it,  and  a  severe 
attack  of  illness  by  wliich  he  was  visited  when 
very  young,  induced  his  parents  to  educate  him 
for  the  church.  It  is  said  that,  previous  to  his 
birth,  they  had  resolved  to  devote  him  to  the 
ministry,  if  favoured  with  a  son,  and  that  their 
doing  so  at  last,  was  only  in  fulfilment  of  their 
original  intention.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow;  and  on  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  regents  or  professors  of 
philosophy  in*  that  college,  as  was  then  the  custom 
tn  the  Scottish  universities  for  graduates  destined 
for  the  ministry.  Having  been  licensed  to  preach 
tiie  gospel,  he  was  in  1618,  ordained  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Irvine  in  Ayrshire.  Sometime  after 
he  declared  against  the  five  articles  of  Peith  ae 
unscriptural,  and  was  in  consequence,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Law,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  High  Court  of  Commission  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  January  1622.  He 
accordingly  appeared,  and  gave  in  a  paper  declin- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  On  several  of 
Ihe  bishops  entreating  him  to  take  it  up  again,  he 
answered,  "  I  laid  it  not  down  for  that  end,  to 
take  it  up  again."  He  was  sentenced  to  depriva- 
tion of  his  ministry  at  Irvine,  and  ordained  to 
proceed  to  Turriff  in  Aberdeenshire  within  twenty 
days.  He  continued  preaching  almost  daily  till 
these  were  expired,  and  was  then  about  to  com- 
mence his  journey  to  the  north,  when  at  the 
eai-nest  request  of  the  earl  of  Eglintonn  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  Ayrshire,  and  for  about 


two  mouths  he  preached  in  the  hall  and  courtyard 
of  Eglintoun  castle,  weekly,  to  large  congregations 
of  his  parishionei's.  He  was  then  ordered  by  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  set  out  for  the  place  of 
his  banishment,  which  he  did,  and  during  his  stay 
in  TmTiff,  he  frequently  preached  there  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  minister  of  that  parish.  In  the 
meantime  Lord  Eglintoun  and  other  friends  made 
many  applications  to  have  him  restored  to  his 
flock,  and  the  archbishop  at  length  declared  bis 
readiness  to  remove  the  sentence  of  banishment, 
provided  he  withdrew  his  declinature,  but  this  he 
refused  to  do.  He  was  sent  for  to  Glasgow,  that 
his  friends  might,  if  .possible,  prevail  upon  him  to 
make  concessions;  but,  although  in  obedience  to 
their  wishes  he  undertook  the  journey,  no  en- 
treaties could  move  him  from  his  purpose,  and  in 
consequence  he  returned  to  Turriff. 

In  July  1623,  he  was  allowed,  without  any  con 
dition,  to  return  to  his  charge  at  Irvine,  and  re- 
mained unmolested  till  the  year  1637,  when,  foi 
having  harboured  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  and  Mr.  John 
Livingstone,  on  their  being  -forced  to  leave  their 
charges  in  the  north  of  Ireland  by  the  interference 
of  the  Irish  bishops,  and  allowing  them  to  preach 
for  him,  he  was  again  cited  before  the  High  Com- 
mission court,  but  the  influence  of  the  bishops  was 
now  much  curtailed,  and  they  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  this  time  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  him. 

To  the  establishment  of  the  second  reformation 
in  Scotland,  which  soon  after  occurred,  Mr.  Dick- 
son was  in  a  great  degree  instrumental.  It  was 
he  who  prevailed  on  the  presbytery  of  Irvine  to 
apply,  in  1637,  for  the  suspension  of  the  service 
book ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  deputed 
to  urge  upon  the  ministers  and  people  in  and 
ai'ound  Aberdeen,  to  renew  the  covenant.  In  the 
memorable  year  1638,  he  was  proposed  by  some 
persons,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow,  to  fill  the  chair  on  that 
important  occasion,  and  although  the  choice  fell 
upon  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  Mr.  Dickson 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  the 
short  campaign  of  1639,  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  a 
regiment  of  Ayrshire  men  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Loudoun;  and  after  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
he  was  almost  unanimously  chosen  moderator  of 
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tlie  snbseqaent  General  Assembly  which  met  at  |  a  few  words  to  each  of  them.    He  concluded  with 


Edinburgh  in  August  of  that  year.  In  the  course 
of  this  assembly  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  a 
charge  in  Glasgow ;  but  such  was  the  opposition 
made  to  his  removal  by  the  earl  of  Eglintoun  and 
his  parishioners  at  Irvine,  that  the  General  Assem  • 
bly  refused  to  sanction  his  translation.  Notwith- 
standing his  popularity  and  great  success  as  a 
preacher,  he  ever  maintained  a  humble  and  modest 
deportment,  and  was  once  heard  to  declare  that 
the  vintage  of  Irvine  in  liia  time  was  not  equal  to 
the  mere  gleanings  of  Ayr  in  that  of  Mr.  Welch. 

fn  1640,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professoi'ship 
of  divinity  in  the  univeraity  of  Glasgow,  instituted 
in  that  year.  In  the  Assembly  of  1643,  he  was 
nominated,  with  Alexander  Henderson,  the  mo- 
derator, and  David  Calderwood,  to  prepare  the 
draft  of  the  '  Directory  for  Public  Worship.'  He 
was  also  the  author,  conjunctly  with  Mr.  Durham, 
of  'The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge.'  In  1660, 
he  was  elected  to  the  divinity  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  in  which  his  *  Truth's  Victory 
over  Error,'  was  originally  delivered  by  him  in 
Latin  to  his  students,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  English  and  published,  with  his  name,  at 
Glasgow  in  1725. 

In  all  the  public  affairs  of  his  time,  and  in  the 
keen  controversy  which  was  main  tuned  between 
the  Resolntioners  and  Protestei's,  he  took  an  active 
share,  publishing  several  pamphlets  in  favour  of 
the  former  party.  At  the  restoration,  for  declin- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was,  with 
maay  others  from  their  charges,  ejected  from  his 
chair,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  episcopacy  appear  to  have 
seriously  affected  his  health.  In  December  1662, 
he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  Mr.  Livingstone,  one  of  the 
^  onted  "  ministers,  who  visited  him  on  his  death- 
bed, has  left  on  record  the  memorable  saying 
which  he  uttered  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death.  On  being  asked  how  he  felt,  he  exclaimed, 
''  I  have  taken  all  my  good  deeds,  and  all  my  bad 
deeds,  and  have  cast  them  together  in  a  heap 
before  the  Lord,  and  have  fled,  from  both  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  him  I  have  sweet  peace."  In  the 
beginning  of  1663,  feeling  death  approaching,  he 
summoned  his  family  to  his  bedside,  and  addressed 


solemnly  pronouncing  the  apostolical  blessing, 
after  which  he  lifted  up  his  hand  and  closed  his 
own  eyes.  An  account  of  his  works,  which  are 
marked  by  great  vigour  of  thought,  and  simplicity, 
and  clearness  of  style,  will  be  found  in  Wodrow's 
Life  of  Dickson,  prefixed  to  the  latter's  *  Truth's 
Victory  over  Error.'    Subjoined  is  a  list  of  them 

A  Treatise  on  the  Promises.    Dublin,  1630,  l2mo. 

Explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Aberdeen, 
1636,  fol.  and  12mo. 

Expositio  analytica  omnium  Apostolicarom  Epistolaruni. 
GhisgiuB,  1646,  4to. 

A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 
London,  1661, 12mo. 

Explanation  of  the  First  Fifty  Psulms.    London,  1663,  8vo 

Explication  npon  the  Last  Fifty  Psalms.  London,  1656, 3 
▼ols.  Sro. 

A  brief  Explication  of  the  Psalms,  from  Psalm  1.  to  c 
London,  1666,  8vo. 

Therapeutica  Sacra,  sen  de  corandis  Caabns  Conscientis 
circa  R^enerationem  per  F«deram  Divinormn  applicationem, 
8  lib.  London,  1666,  4to.  In  English,  entit.  Tberapeutica 
Sacra ;  or  the  method  of  healing  the  diseases  of  the  Con- 
scienoe  concerning  Regeneration.  Edin.  1696,  8to.  An 
edition  of  this  work,  entitied  "  Therapeotica  Sacra,  or  Cases 
of  Conscience  Resolved,"  was  published  in  1664,  bj  his  son 
Alexander  Diokaon,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  at  one  time  minister  of  Newbattle. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Episties.  Latin  and  English.  Fol. 
and  4to. 

Duectoiy  tor  Publio  Worship,  with  the  assistance  of  Hen- 
derson and  Calderwood. 

The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,  assisted  by  Durham. 

PrsBlectiones  in  Gonfessionem  Fidei.  foL  being  the  heads  of 
his  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Divinity  Chair,  and  afterwards 
translated,  and  often  printed  under  the  title  of  Truth's  Viotoiy 
over  Error. 

DICEuSON,  Ada'm,  M.A.,  minister  of  Dunse, 
an  able  writer  on  agriculture,  was  bom  in  East 
Lothian.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  minister,  and,  in  1750,  was  ordained 
to  the  parish  of  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire.  He  died 
March  25,  1776,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.    He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

Treatise  on  Agriculture.  Edin.  1762,  8vo.  2d  edit,  with 
large  additions  and  amendments.  Edin.  1766,  8vo.  Vol.  iu 
1769,  8vo.    A  new  edit    Edin.  1786,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Husbandry  of  the  Andents.  Edm.  1778,  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo. 

DICKSON,  James,  F.L.S.,  an  eminent  bota- 
nist, was  bom  in  Scotland.  He  was  at  fii-st  a 
working  gardener,  but  became  vice-president  of 
the  horticultural  society ;  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Linnsan  society,  and  a  contributor  to  their 
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transactions.    He  died  in  London  in  1822.    Uis 
works  are : 

FasctcalnB  Flantaram  CiTptogamicanim  Britanntfle.  Lond. 
1785, 1801,  4to. 

A  Collection  of  Dried  Plants,  named  on  the  authority  of 
the  linnaean  Herbarium,  and  other  original  collections. 
London,  1787-1799,  small  folio. 

Botanical  Catalogue  alphabetically  arranged  according  to 
the  Linntean  System.     London,  1797,  8vo. 

Observations  on  Polypodium  Oreopteris,  accompanied  with 
a  Specimen  from  Scotland.    Trans.  Linn.  See.  i.  181.     1791. 

An  Account  of  soma  Plants  newly  discovered  in  Scotland, 
lb.  ii.  286.     1794. 

Obeenrations  on  the  Genus  of  Porella,  and  the  Phascum 
Caulesoens  of  Unnieus.    lb.  238.     1797. 

On  a  variety  of  the  Brassica  Napus,  or  Rape,  which  has 
long  been  cultivated  upon  the  continent.  Trans.  Hortic  Soc. 
i.  26.  1815. 

Observations  on,  and  an  Account  of  the  Tubers  of  the 
Lathyms  Tuberosus,  with  Instructions  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Plant  in  a  Garden.     lb.  iL  359.     1817. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Rampion.     lb.  iii.  19.    1818. 

DICKSON,  Sir  David  James  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  and  medical  wi-iter, 
inspector  of  fleets  and  hospitals,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  George  Dickson,  minister  of  Bed- 
'  role,  Roxburghshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1780. 
He  studied  for  the  medical  profession  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1798  became  a 
licentiate  of  tlic  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  that 
city.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  sened  in  the  expeditions 
to  Holland,  in  1799,  and  to  Egypt,  in  1801.  In 
1806  he  was  appointed  acting  physician  and  Vi- 
spcctor  of  the  fleet  and  hospitals  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  in  1813,  superintending  physician  of 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Med  way.  For  his  services 
in  the  latter  capacity,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
was  nominated  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Vla- 
dimir. In  18U  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  but  changed  to  the  Hali- 
fax station.  In  1816  he  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1822,  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  and  in 
1840  inspector  of  hospitals.  He  was  physician 
inspector  at  the  capture  of  the  French  and  Danish 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  expedition 
on  the  Chesapeake,  New  Orleans,  &c. ;  and  for  his 
services  he  was  knighted  by  King  William  the 
Fourth  in  1834.    He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 


Society,  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Linniean  Society, 
&c.  He  died  at  Plymouth  on  the  2d  Jauuar^p 
1850,  in  his  70th  year. 

Dingwall,  a  snraame  derived  from  the  town  of  Dingwall 
in  Roas-shire.  According  to  the  old  Statistical  Aoc.ant  ot 
Scotland,  the  name,  formerly  Dignaval,  or  Digna  vcdUs, 
took  its  origin  from  the  richness  of  the  soil  of  the  lowei 
grounds,  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  parish  of 
Dingwall.  Some  writers  with  greater  probability  consider 
the  name  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  refer  it  to  a  word 
expressive  of  its  being  the  seat  of  justice. 

One  of  the  original  jndges  of  the  court  of  session,  on  the 
spiritual  side,  on  its  first  institution.  May  27,  1532,  was  Sir 
John  Dingwall,  provost  of  Trinity  college,  Edinburgh,  whose 
residence,  Dmgwall  castle,  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  buildings  at  the  junction  of  Waterloo  Plaoe  with 
Shakspere  Square,  Edinburgh.  He  had  previously  been  rec- 
tor of  Strabrok  and  archdeacon  of  Caithness  in  1624,  in  which 
year  he  obtained  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  th(>  man- 
sion, orchard,  and  garden  of  Wester  Strabrok  in  Linlithgow- 
shire. He  died  before  the  9th  July,  1533.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  **  Sir  John  Dungwell  **  whom  John  Knox  ac- 
cuses of  having,  "according  to  the  charitie  of  kirkmen/* 
entertained  the  wife,  and  wasted  the  substance  of  one  Alex- 
ander Furrour,  during  his  seven  years'  confinement  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  [Knox^i  Hitt.  p.  15.]  Some  severe 
Latin  verses  on  this  judge  by  Buchanan,  are  quoted  in  Haig 
and  BrtmtorCt  Senaton  of  the  College  of  Justice. 


Dingwall,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred by  King  James  the  Sixth  on  Andrew  Keith,  son  of 
Robert  Keith,  abbot  of  the  Cistertian  monastery  of  Deer  ir 
Aberdeenshire,  second  son  of  William  Lord  Keith  of  the 
Marischal  family  [see  Marischal,  earl].  Douglas  says 
that  this  peerage  was  created  8d  August  1587,  but  Moyes  in 
his  *  Memoirs*  gives  the  date  15th  March  1583-4,  and  be  ap- 
pears to  be  correct,  as  in  the  unprinted  acts  of  pariiament 
1585,  is  one  excepting  the  Lord  Dingwall  from  the  act  made 
anent  the  revocation  of  the  king's  property.  [^Douglas*  Peer- 
age^ WooiTi  edit  vol.  i.  p.  413,  note,'\  His  lordship  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  in  1589  to  treat  of  the  marriage 
between  the  king  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  He  died  without 
issue,  having  previously  resigned  his  estate  and  honours  in 
favour  of  William  Keith  of  Delney,  who,  thereupon,  had  a 
charter  of  the  same,  dated  at  Hoiyroodhouse,  22d  Januaiy 
1592-3.  The  title,  however,  was  extinct  before  1606,  as  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  decreet  of  ranking  of  the  peen  that 
year,  and  Sir  Richard  Preston  was  created  Lord  Dingwall  ic 
1607. 

This  gentleman,  first  Lord  Dingwall  of  the  second  crea- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  a  younger  son  of  Preston  of  White- 
hill,  of  the  family  of  Preston  of  Preston  and  Craigmillar  (see 
Preston,  surname  of).  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  King 
James  the  Sixth,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  and  appomted 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  On  the  aoot%sion 
of  James  to  the  English  throne,  he  attended  his  majesty  to 
London,  and  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the  BaUi  at  his 
coronation,  25th  July  1603.  In  1607  he  had  the  constabu- 
lary of  Dingwall  bestowed  upon  him,  and  was  created  a  peer 
of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  I^rd  Dingwall,  as  already  stated, 
and  his  peerage  oonfirmed  by  charter  of  8th  June  1609,  to 
him  and  his  heirs  whatsoever.  He  married  (the  match  bemg 
brought  about  by  the  king)  Lady  Elizabeth  Butler,  only  sur* 
viving  child  of  Thomas  tenth  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory, 
widow  of  her  consin-german.  Viscount  Tulleophelim,  and  on 
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the  eart'a  death  in  1614,  he  took  pooseesion  of  his  landed 
property,  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  heir  male,  Walter 
Bodcr,  eleventh  eail  of  Ormond,  in  whose  favoar  a  settle- 
ment had  been  made  bj  the  late  earl  For  not  sabniitting 
to  an  ndverBe  decision  of  the  king  declaring  Lord  Dingwall 
entitled  to  the  estate,  the  earl  was  committed  to  the  Fleet 
prison,  wh^re  he  was  detained  dght  jears,  and  only  obtained 
bis  liberty  on  his  majesty's  death.  Lord  Dingwall  had  one 
child,  Elizabeth,  whom  the  duke  of  Buckingham  intended 
for  the  wife  of  bis  nephew,  George  Fielding,  second  son  of 
William  first  eari  of  Denbigh,  and  with  a  view  to  their  mar- 
riage, he  was  created  Lord  Fielding  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and 
lx>rd  Dingwall,  Viscount  Gallan  and  earl  of  Desmond  in  the 
same  peerage,  with  remainder  to  his  intended  son-in-law, 
George  Lord  Fielding,  20th  November  1622.  The  match, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  death  of  Lord  Dingwall  (earl  of  Des- 
mond), the  latter  being  drowned  on  the  passage  betwixt 
Dublin  and  Holyhead,  28th  October  1628.  The  barony  of 
Dingwall  devolved  on  his  daughter,  and  the  earldom  of  Des- 
mond on  Lord  Fielding,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

His  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  baroness  of  Ding- 
wall, bom  25th  July  1615,  married  in  1629,  when  she  was 
little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  James,  Lord  lliurles, 
(gmndson  and  heir-apparent  of  Walter,  earl  of  Ormond),  af- 
terwards the  great  duke  of  Ormond.  His  Crrace  died  21st 
July  1668,  and  was  buried  with  his  duchess  (died  21  st  July 
1684)  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Their  grandson,  James,  second  duke  of  Ormond,  bom  29th 
April  1665,  was  an  eminent  military  commander,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  British  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  also  for  several  years  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Iluving  preferred  a  claim  to  the  title  of  Lord  Dingwall  in 
Scotland,  the  House  of  Lords,«on  2d  Mareh  1711,  ordered  it 
to  be  referred  to  their  committee  for  privileges.  He  voted  as 
Ix>rd  Dingwall  at  two  elections  in  1718,  though  his  title  was 
not  admitted  by  the  House  till  8th  July  1714.  His  Grace 
was  impeached  for  high  treason  21st  June  1715,  and  retinng 
8th  August  into  France,  was  forfeited,  when  the  title  of  Ba- 
ron Dingwall  was  sttainted.  He  died  16th  November  1745, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  without  surviving  issne. 

DufwooDiE,  or  DuNwiTHiE,  a  surname  derived  from 
lands  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  Applegarth,  Dumfnes- 
•hire,  fbrmeriy  possessed  by  a  family  that  continued  there  a 
long  time.  In  the  Ragman  Roll  appears  the  name  of  Alleyn 
Dinwithie,  supposed  by  Nisbet  to  be  of  the  family  of  that  ilk 
m  that  county.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fluteenth  eentuiy, 
the  lairds  of  Dinwoodie  seem  to  have  been  at  fend  with  the 
Jardines,  and  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  violence  of 
their  neighbours  in  those  unsettied  times.  At  the  Justice- 
Ayre  held  at  Dumfries  in  August  1504,  John  Jaxdine  in 
Sibbald-beride,  and  Robert  Brig,  living  with  Alexander  Jar- 
dine,  produced  a  remisnon  from  the  king  for  art  and  part  of 
the  cruel  slaughter  of  Thomas  Dunwedy  of  that  ilk,  at  his 
place  of  Dunwedy.  Only  eight  yean  afterwards  (about 
1512,)  ^^the  Laird  Dinwiddle  was  slayne  kk  Edinburgh  by 
two  persones,  who  eschaped  by  taking  the  sanctuarie  of  Holy- 
roodhouse,  a  saufgaird  much  respected  in  those  days.-'*  \Af^ 
denon^M  MS.  HiaL  Adv.  Lib.]  Sir  James  Balfov  calls  him 
the  laird  of  Dramweiche,  and  says  he  was  killed  "  by  the  Jar- 
dans."  See  ^Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,'  under  the  first- 
named  date,  which  contains  also  the  following  entries; — 
Robert  Dunwedy,  son  of  the  laird  of  Dunwedy,  and  Gavin 
Johnstone  were  admitted  to  the  king's  composition  (to  sat- 
js!7  |>artieB)  5Dr  art  and  part  of  the  stouthrief  of  four  horses, 


two  candlesticks,  and  sundry  other  goods  firom  Bartholomew 
Glendunwyne,  in  company  with  the  laird  of  Johnstone  and 
his  accomplices ;  and  Nicholas  Dunwedy,  in  Dunwedy,  called 
*  Gait-fut'  (Goat-foot),  convicted  of  resetting  Adam  Corry, 
common  thief,  in  his  theftuous  deeds, — ^hanged.  In  1543, 
Alexander  Dinwoodie  of  that  ilk  was  forfeited  ibr  joining 
with  the  English. 


DiRLETOK,  LoKD,  a  titis  of  the  earl  of  Kellie,  first  con 
ferred  in  1603,  on  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  who  gave  James  the 
Sixth  important  personal  assistance  in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy, 
and  now  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Mar  and  EeHie;  see  Kbluk. 
eari  of. 


DiRLETON,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
which,  with  the  secondary  title  of  Lord  Elbottle,  was  conferred 
in  1646,  on  Sir  James  Maxwell,  one  6[  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber  to  King  James  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  First. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Maxwell  of  Kirkhouse  by  Jane  Mur- 
ray, sister  of  John  first  earl  of  Annandale,  and  appears  to 
have  purchased  the  estate  of  Dirleton  from  the  earl  of  Kellie, 
obtaining  a  royal  charter  of  the  same  in  June  1631.  In 
1633  he  had  parliamentary  ratification  of  the  barony  of  In- 
nerwick  to  hunself  and  Elizabeth  Boussoyne  his  wife,  and 
along  with  John  Cunningham  of  Barns  had  a  pension  for 
keeping  a  light  on  the  Isle  of  May.  He  died  before  1653, 
without  male  issne,  when  his  titles  became  extinct  He  had 
two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Dalmahoy,  Esq.,  and  Diana,  Viscountess 
Cranbum,  mother  of  the  third  earl  of  Salisbury. 


DiscHiNOTON,  (often  familiarly  contracted  into  Distin,)  a 
sumame  well-known  m  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife.  In  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  a  family  of  this  name  held  the 
estate  of  Ardross  in  the  parish  of  Elte,  now  belonging  to  Sir 
Wyndham  Carmichael  Anstmther  of  Anstmther,  baronet.  In 
1457,  Dischington  of  Ardross  was  one  of  the  assisors  in  the 
Perambulation  between  the  marches  of  Easter  and  Wester 
Kinghom ;  and  in  1517,  Thomas  Dischington  was  captain  of 
the  palace  of  St.  Andrews.  The  following  couplet  it  from 
an  old  ballad  relative  to  Crail : 

**  Was  you  e'er  in  Crail  town^ 
Saw  you  there  Clerk  Dischington  ?  " 


DoBiu,  a  sumame,  the  Scotticised  form  of  the  original 
French  name  of  De  Bois  or  Dubois.   See  Botcb,  surname  of. 

DOIG,  Dayidi,  LL.D.,  a  learned  phik)]og>st, 
the  son  of  a  smaTl  fanner  in  Forfarabire,  was  bom 
in  1719.  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  In- 
fant, and  his  mother  entered  into  a  second  mar- 
riage. His  stepfather,  however,  behaved  kindly 
to  him.  From  a  defect  in  his  sight,  he  did  not 
learn  to  read  till  his  twelffch  jear,  bnt  snch  was 
his  quickness  and  application  that  in  three  years 
he  was  successful  in  a  Latin  competition  for  a  bur- 
sary at  St.  Andrews.  He  was  at  first  intended 
for  the  ministry,  but  certain  scruples  regarding  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  deterred  him  from 
the  Church.    After  completing  his  studies  at  Sr 


Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  he  became  teacher  of  Monifieth  parish  school, 
and  subsequently  of  that  of  Kennoway  and  Falk- 
land. He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Stirling  rector  of  the  grammar  school  of 
that  town.  The  aniversity  of  Glasgow  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  the  same  day  that 
he  received  fi*om  St.  Andrews  his  diploma  as  M.  A. 
Dr.  Doig  was  an  eminent  oriental  scholar,  being 
deeply  versed  in  the  history,  languages,  and  liter- 
ature of  the  East.  He  wrote  the  dissertations  on 
Mythology,  Mysteries,  and  Philology,  for  the  £n- 
cyclopaBdia  Britannica,  when  that  work  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Gleig. 
Mr.  lytler,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Kaoies,  gives  a 
short  memoir  of  Dr.  Doig,  who  had  entered  into  a 
controversy  with  his  lordship  relative  to  the  opin- 
ions propounded  by  him  in  his  *  Essay  on  Man,* 
as  to  the  original  savage  state  of  the  human  race. 
Tvro  Letters  which  he  addi*essed  to  his  lordship  on 
the  subject  were  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1792,  12mo.  To  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1794,  he  contributed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  ancient  Hellenes.  Dr.  Doig 
died  March  16,  1800.  A  mural  tablet,  with  an 
,  appropriate  inscription  in  commemoration  of  his 
virtues  and  learning,  was  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Ramsay  of  Ochtei'tyre.  The  magistrates  of  Stir- 
ling also  erected  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory. 

Don,  a  aorname  probably  derived  from  the  river  of  that 
name,  as,  aooording  to  Camden,  **  rivers  have  imposed  names 
to  some  men.**  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  word  Don  (Eng- 
lish Donne)  or  Dan,  means  a  down,  that  is,  a  laige  open 
plain  or  valley.  It  was  the  name  of  a  family  which  for- 
merly possessed  the  lands  of  Teith,  in  the  stewartiy  of  Mon- 
teith,  Perthshire  a  descendant  of  which,  Sir  Alexander  Don 
of  Newton  in  Berwickshire,  was,  2d  June  1677,  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Sir  James  Don.  His  6c/x>nd  son  was  Sir  Alexander  Don  of 
Rutherford,  and  his  third  son  Patrick  Don  of  Altonbnm. 

Sir  Alexander  Don  of  Newtondon,  fifth  baronet,  married 
I^y  Henriet  Gminingham,  sister  of  the  Isst  earl  of  Qlencaun, 
and  had  an  only  son,  Alexander,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Mary.  These  young  ladies  were  unfortunately  drowned, 
June  12,  1795,  with  a  companion  (Miss  Agnes  Wilson,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Dr.  Wilson,  physidan  in  Kelso),  while  ford- 
ing a  brook  near  their  father*s  mansion,  which  had  been 
considerably  swelled  by  sudden  rains.  Sir  Alexander's  son, 
Sir  Alexander,  sixth  baronet,  for  some  time  M.P.  for  Rox- 
burghshire, was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  He 
was  twice  married,  but  by  his  first  wife  had  no  issue.  By  his 
second  wife,  Grace,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Stein,  Esq.,  £d- 
inbnigh,  for  several  years  M.P.  for  Bletchingley,  be  bad  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  and  died  in  April  1826.    She  married,  2dly, 


General  Str  James  A.  Hope  Wallace,  K.G.B.  Sir  Alexan- 
der's only  son,  Sir  William  Henry  Don,  7th  baronet,  borr 
May  4,  1825,  became  a  comet  5th  dragoon  guards  in  1844, 
and  was  appointed  extra  aide-^e-camp  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  In  1845  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  but  retired 
from  the  army  in  Nov.  of  the  same  year,  and  became  an  actor.  ' 
He  married  1st,  in  1847,  Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Lebrun  oi 
Hamburg;  issue,  a  daughter.  2dly,  in  1857,  eldest  daughtei 
of  John  Sanders,  Esq.,  London.  Sir  William  died  at  Hobart 
Town,  Tasmania,  March  19,  1862;  baronetcy  inherited  by 
Wauchope  of  Edmonstone.    (See  Wauchope.) 

Donald,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  early  Scottish  his- 
tory.   The  first  four  reigned  before  the  Picts  and  Scots  were 
united  under  Kenneth  M'Alpin  in  848.    Donald  the  Fourth 
who  succeeded  in  632,  was  drowned  in  Loch  Tay,  Perthshire, 
having  been  there,  it  is  said,  "  at  fishing  with  his  servants.** 

Donald  V.,  sometimes  called  Donald  I.,  succeeded  his 
brother  Kenneth  in  860.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom 
were  revised  and  confirmed  under  his  authority,  and  accord- 
ing to  Pinkerton  {Enquiry^  vol.  il.  p.  178),  the  Gael  or  Dal- 
riads  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  old  laws  assigned  them 
by  Ed.  Fin.  [^Chr.  Pict.']  The  Norwegians  having  invaded 
the  kingdom  Donald  fought  and  defeated  them ;  but  is  said  at 
last  to  have  fallen  by  their  hands  at  Forres  in  904. 

DONALD,  klng^of  Scotland,  commonly  called 
Donald  Bane,  the  son  of  Dancan,  and  brother  of 
Malcolm  Can  more,  before  usurping  the  throne 
was  styled  maormor  or  earl  of  Crowrie,  and  had 
large  possessions  in  that  district,  as  on  the  bap- 
tism of  his  nephew  Alexander  he  conferred  on  him 
the  lands  of  Liff  and  Invergowrie.  IBalfour's 
Annals^  vol.  1.  p.  6.]  On  tlie  nsurpation  of  the 
throne  by  Macbeth,  while  his  elder  brother  Mal- 
colm fled  into  Cumberland,  Donald  took  refuge  in 
the  Isles,  where  he  seems  to  have  ingratiated  him- 
self so  well  with  the  people  and  with  the  Celtic 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  that  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Malcolm  Canmore,  in  1093, 
with  their  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cliildren 
of  the  latter.  He  was,  however,  dethroned  in  1094, 
by  Duncan  the  Second,  the  elder  son  of  the  late 
king,  by  Ingiobiorge,  widow  of  Earl  Thorfinu,  (see 
vol.  i.  page  52,  art.  Albxamdkr  I.,)  but  Duncan 
was  himself  treacherously  slain  iu  1095,  by  Malpe- 
dir,  thane  of  Moem  or  Garmoran,  a  district  iii 
northern  Inverness-shire.  The  other  children  of 
Malcolm  by  his  second  wife,  Edgar,  Alexander,  and 
David,  had,  meanwhile,  found  refuge  in  England, 
under  the  protection  of  their  maternal  uncle,  Ed- 
gar Atheling,  when  Duncan  being  removed,  Do- 
nald Bane  returned  from  his  exile  and  reascended 
the  throne,  which  he  was  permitted  to  fill  but  for 
a  short  time,  as  in  the  same  year  an  army,  com- 
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posed  of  English,  Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo  Nor- 
mans, (many  of  whom  had  been  expelled  bj 
Donald  Bane  from  the  country,)  led  by  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  accompanied  by  the  young  princes 
his  nephews,  invaded  Scotland,  and  the  usurper 
Donald,  being  deserted  by  those  who  had  twice 
enabled  him  to  become  king,  was  made  prisoner, 
his  eyes  put  out,  and  he  was  consigned  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  a  dungeon.  This  took  place  in  1098, 
when  Edgar,  fourth  son  of  Midcolm  by  the  second 
marriage,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Donald  Bane's 
son,  Madach  by  name,  was  earl  of  Athol  in  the 
reign  of  David  the  First.  He  married  Margaret 
daughter  of  Haco  earl  of  Orkney.  Henry  the 
grandson  of  Madach  died  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Second,  without  issue  male,  and  with 
him  Donald  Bane^s  descendants  in  the  male  line 
failed.    See  vol.  i.  p.  162,  Art.  Athol. 

DONALDSON,  Walter,  a  learned  professor 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  in  the  retinue  of  Bishop  Cunning- 
ham of  Aberdeen,  and  Peter  Junius,  gi*and  almoner 
of  Scotland,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Ejug 
James  the  Sixth  to  the  court  of  Denmark  and  the 
princes  of  Germany.  Subsequently  he  returned 
to  the  continent,  and  delivered  a  coui-se  of  lectures 
on  moral  philosophy  at  Heidelberg.    One  of  his 

* 

students  having  taken  notes  of  these  lectures,  pub- 
lished them,  and  several  editions  of  the  work  were 
printed  both  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  under 
the  title  of  Synopsis  moraUs  Philosophies,  Donald- 
son was  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  and  the 
Greek  language,  and  principal  of  the  university  of 
Sedan,  where  he  remained  for  sixteen  years.  He 
was  then  invited  to  open  a  college  at  Charenton, 
but  the  proposed  establishment  was  objected  to 
as  illegal,  and  was  never  commenced.  {BayU^s 
Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  626.]     His  works  are: 

Synopsis  Looomin  oonmnuiinm,  in  qua  Mpientiae  hamans 
imago  repreaentatnr,  &o.  Franc.  1612.  Here  he  reduces 
mto  common  places,  and  under  certain  general  heads,  all  that 
lies  scattered  in  Diogenes  Laerdns,  concerning  the  same 
thing.    Printed  m  Greek  and  Latin. 

Synopns  (Eoonomica.  Paris,  1620,  8vo.  Reprinted  Bost. 
1624,  Sto. 

Synopsis  PhilosophisB  Moralis,  lib.  iil.  Ex  Offic.  Palth. 
1604,  8vo.    Francf.  1622, 12mo. 

DONALDSON,  John,  an  eminent  but  eccen- 
tric painter,  the  son  of  a  glover  in  Edinburgh,  was 


bom  there  in  1737.  He  early  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  talent  for  drawing,  and  we  are  told  that 
before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  enabled 
to  contribute  to  his  own  support  by  drawing  mini- 
atures in  India  ink.  Kemoving  to  London,  while 
yet  young,  he  for  some  time  prosecuted  his  pro- 
fession as  a  miniature  painter  with  remarkable 
success,  both  in  enamel  and  water  colours.  His 
celebrated  historical  picture,  ^  The  Tent  of  Darius,' 
which  was  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
gained  him  the  prize  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
He  also  received  prizes  from  the  same  society  for 
two  paintings  in  enamel,  representing  *•  The  Death 
of  Dido,*  and  *  The  Story  of  Hero  and  Leander.' 
He  occasionally  also  amused  himself  with  the 
point,  and  etched  several  plates  of  beggai-s  after 
Rembrandt.  Having,  however,  become  disgusted 
with  his  profession,  from  mistaken  notions  of  phi- 
lanthropy, he  occupied  himself  almost  exclusively 
in  proposing  fanciful  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  business  forsook  him,  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  misery.  He  died  in  the  utmost 
indigence,  October  11,  1801,  leaving  a  large  quan- 
tity of  manuscripts  in  an  unfinished  state.  His 
only  acknowledged  works  are,  '  An  Essay  on  the 
Elements  of  Beauty,*  Edin.  1780,  8vo;  and  a  vo- 
lume of  poems.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Anecdotee 
of  Paintei'S,  ascribes  to  Donaldson  a  pamphlet 
published  anonymously,  under  the  title  of  *  Cri- 
tical Observations  and  Remai*ks  upon  the  Public 
Buildings  of  London.* 

DONALDSON,  Jambs,  a  printer  of  Edinburgh, 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  exceed- 
ing £200,000,  for  the  endowment  and  erection  of 
an  hospital  in  that  city,  for  the  maintenance  of 
three  hundred  poor  boys  and  girls.  He  died  in 
October  1880.  Donaldson*s  Hospital,  which  oc- 
cupies a  commanding  position  at  the  west  end  of 
Edinburgh,  is  a  spacious  quadrangular  structure, 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  from  a  design  by  W. 
H.  Playfair.  It  was  completed  and  opened  in 
the  end  of  1850. 

DONALDSON,  Joseph,  author  of  the  '  Event- 
ful Life  of  a  Soldier,*  and  *  Scenes  and  Sketches  of 
a  Soldier*s  Life  in  L-eland,*  was  bom  in  Glasgow 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  not  stated.    Having  gone  over 
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to  Paiis  in  1830,  be  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Kevolation  of  July,  and  died  October  5th  of  that 
year,  in  consequence  of  disease  brought  on  by  Iiis 
exeilions  and  fatigue  on  that  occasion. 

DouGAL,  a  surname  derived  from  Dhu^-gal^  the  Gaelic  for 
4ark  oomplezloned  stranger,  this  being  the  name  given  to  the 
son  of  the  famous  Somerled,  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  patronymic  of  his  descendants, 
the  clan  M'DugaL 

DOUGALL,  John,  a  learned  miscellaneous 
'wnter,  was  a  native  of  Kirkaldy,  where  his  father 
was  the  master  of  the  grammar  school.  He  stu- 
died for  some  time  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
applying  himself  particularly  to  classical  literature, 
to  mathematics,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  as  tutor  and  travelling  companion,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  private  secretary  to  General 
Melville.  Ultimately  be  settled  in  London  as  an* 
author  by  profession,  and  translator  of  works  from 
ttie  French  and  Italian  languages.  He  died  in 
1822,  in  great  indigence.     He  was  the  author  of 

Military  Adventures,  8vo. 

The  Modem  Preceptor,  or  a  General  Course  of  Polite  Edu- 
cation.   1810,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Cabinet  of  Arts,  including  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Chemistry,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Espana  Maritima,  or  Spanish  Coasting  Pilot,  translated 
from  the  Spanish.     London,  1813,  4to. 

He  also  contributed  to  various  scientific  and  literary  works, 
and  for  some  years  he  was  employed,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  late  duke  of  York,  in  preparing  a  new  translation  of  C»- 
sar*8  Commentaries,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 


Douglas,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  once  very  powerful 
family  in  Scotland,  long  the  rival  of  royalty.  Its  origin  is 
entirely  unknown.  Hume  of  Godscroft,  in  his  'History of 
the  Douglases,*  says,  "  We  do  not  know  them  in  the  fountain, 
but  in  the  str^m ;  not  in  the  root,  but  in  the. stem,  for  we 
know  not  who  was  the  first  mean  man  that  did  raise  him- 
self above  the  vulgar.**  The  traditionary  account,  a  mere  fam- 
ily fable,  which  he  gives  of  their  origin,  is,  that  in  the  8th 
century,  during  the  ^^ign  of  Solvathius,  king  of  Scots,  one 
Donald  Bane,  of  the  Western  Isles,  made  an  irruption  mto  the 
Scottish  territory,  and  put  to  the  rout  the  forces  collected  to 
repel  his  invasion.  An  unknown  warrior,  with  his  friends 
and  followers,  came  seasonably  to  their  aid,  and  in  the  con- 
flict which  ensued  Donald  was  defeated  and  slain.  When  the 
king  inquired  at  his  attendants  to  whom  he  owed  his  deliver- 
ance, the  stranger  whs  pointed  out  to  him  by  one  of  them, 
with  the  Gaelic  words,  "Sholto  Dhu-glas,**—**  Behold  the 
uark  man.**  The  king  is  said  to  have  rewarded  him  with  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Lanarkshire,  whicli,  with  the  river  by 
which  it  is  traversed,  was  called  Douglas  after  him. 

George  Chalmers,  (Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  579,)  derive^  the 
Orif^n  ot  the  name  from  Douglas  water  tracing  it  to  the  Cel- 


tic words  "  Dhu-glas,"  the  dark  stream.  He  states,  but 
without  any  warrant,  that  the  founder  of  the  family  was  a 
Fleming  named  Theobald,  who  came  to  Scotland  about  1150 
and  as  a  vassal  of  Amald,  abbot  of  Kelso,  received  from  hhn 
a  grant  of  some  lands  on  DougUs  water.  Wyntoun  (Chron. 
b.  viii.  c  7.)  wiys  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  Murray  and 
the  Douglas,  he  can  afSrm  nothing  for  certain ;  nevertheless 
as  both  bear  in  their  arms  the  same  stars  set  m  the  same 
manner,  it  seems  likely  that  they  have  come  of  the  same  kin, 
either  by  lineal  descent  or  by  collateral  branch. 

The  first  of  the  name  on  record  is  William  of  Dufglas,  who, 
between  1175  and  1199,  witnessed  a  charter  by  Joceline,  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  to  the  monks  of  Kelso,  (see  Origines  Parochiakt 
ScotuB,  under  parish  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  p.  165).  He  was  either 
the  brother  or  brother-in-law  of  Sii-  Freskin  de  Kerdale  in  Moray, 
and  had  six  sons.  1.  Sir  Erkenbald,  or  Archibald,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  2.  Brice,  prior  of  Lesmahago,  and  in  1208  bish- 
op of  Moray.  3.  Fretheskin,  parson  of  Douglas,  afterwards 
apparently  dean  of  Moray.  4.  Hugh,  canon  and  probably 
archdeacon  of  Moray.  6.  Alexander,  sheriff  of  Elgin.  6. 
Henry,  canon  of  Moray. 

Sir  William  of  Dutglas,  the  third  of  the  family  and  appa- 
rently the  son  of  Sir  Archibald,  was  a  witness  to  charters  in 
1240,  and  with  Sir  Andrew  of  Dufglas,  probably  his  brother 
(progenitor  of  the  Douglases  of  Dalkeith,  earls  of  Morton)  in 
1248.  He  died  in  1276.  He  had  two  sons,  Hugh,  who  contri- 
buted to  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Largs  in  1263,  and  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  in  12/6,  but  dying  without  issue  before 
1288,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  sumamed  the 
Hardy,  from  his  valour  and  his  deeds.  In  July  1291  he 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  the  chapel  of  Thctrston. 
He  afterwards  attacked  the  English,  and  in  1296  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  when  the  town  was  besieged 
by  Edward  and  taken.  After  the  garrison  had  capitalated 
and  been  allowed  to  march  out  ynth.  military  honours,  Doug- 
las was  detained  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle 
called  Hog's  Tower,  and  the  same  year  he  renewed  his  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Edward,  at  Edinburgh.  In  May  1297,  how- 
ever, he  joined  Sir  William  Wallace,  for  which  his  estate  was 
invaded  with  fue  and  sword  by  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick, 
and  his  wife  and  children  carried  off.  In  the  subsequent  July 
he  again  made  submission  to  Edward,  when  he  was  sent  to 
England,  and  died  in  the  castle  of  York  in  1302. 

His  eldest  son  was  the  celebrated  Sir  James  Douglas, 
styled  "  the  Good  Sir  James,'*  the  first  really  great  man  of 
the  family,  of  whom  a  memoir  follows  in  larger  type.  He 
left  two  natural  sons.  Sir  William  Douglas,  styled  the  Knight 
of  Uddesdale,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway, 
called  *'  the  Qrim,**  of  whom  afterwards. 

The  knight  of  Liddesdale,  the  elder  of  the  two,  from  his 
bravery  was  called  the  Knight  of  Chivalry.  After  the  death 
of  Robert  Bruce,  he  supported  the  cause  of  his  son,  King 
David  the  Second,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Annan 
in  December  1382,  when  Edward  Baliol  was  put  to  flight. 
Being  appointed  warden  of  the  west  marches  he  was  over- 
powered and  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Anthony  de  Lucy  in  the 
following  March,  near  Lochmabeq,  and  did  not  recover  his 
liberty  till  April  1835.  On  his  return  home  he  performed 
the  moat  gallant  feats,  expelling  the  English  fi:x>m  the  whole 
of  Teviotdale  excepting  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  He  after- 
wards defeated,  at  Kilblane,  the  titular  earl  of  AthoL  (See 
vol.  L  p.  162,  art.  Athol.)  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  France  to  inform  David  the  Second,  then 
residing  al  the  French  court,  of  the  state  of  the  realm.  He 
afterwards  sullied  his  fame  by  the  cruel  murder  of  Alexander 
Ramsa    of  Dalhousie  in  1342,  who  had  m  a  gallant  manner 
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Uken  the  cutle  of  Roxbargb  from  the  English,  Doaglas 
himself  haTiDg  failed  to  do  so.  [See  Ramsat  of  Dalhouaie.] 
At  the  interoesnon  of  Robert  Stewart,  Douglas  was  par- 
doned by  the  king,  and  he  was  inyested  with  the  important 
charge  of  sheriff  of  ToTiotdale  and  keeper  of  Rozbnrg^  castle. 
He  accompanied  King  David  to  the  battle  of  Durham,  20th 
October  1846,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  him.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  ux  jears,  he  obtained  his  liberty  upon 
dishononrable  terms,  as  b j  an  indenture  which  he  entered 
into  with  Edward  the  Third,  17th  July  1852,  he  engaged  to 
senre  that  monarch  against  all  parties  whatsoever,  and  allow 
free  passage  to  the  English  throngh  his  lands  into  Scotland ; 
bnt  was  killed,  in  August  1868,  as  he  was  hunting  in  Ettrick 
forest,  by  his  father's  nephew,  and  his  own  godson,  Sir 
WDliaro  Douglas,  the  first  earl  of  Douglas,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Ramsay.     He  left  no  issue. 

The  good  Sir  James  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother, 
Hugh,  who  seems  to  have  laboured  under  some  corporeal  or 
mental  defect,  as  his  name  never  appears  in  history. 

Archibald  Douglas,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  James,  succeed- 
ed to  the  regency  of  Scotland  in  the  infancy  of  David  II.,  on 
the  regent  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell  being  led  into 
captivity.     He  was  killed  at  Halidon  Hill,  July  22,  1888. 

His  son,  William  de  Douglas,  was  created  earl  of  Douglas 
by  David  II.  in  1357.  Before  this  period  the  chiefii  of  the 
family  were  styled  lords  of  Douglas.  The  first  earl  was  taken 
prisoner  with  David  II.  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  but  soon 
ransomed.  He  recovered  Douglasdale  from  the  English ;  and 
also  expelled  them  from  Ettrick  forest  and  Tweeddale,  and 
part  of  Teviotdale.  On  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  he  was  a 
clumant  for  the  crown.  He  afterwards  went  to  France,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Poiotiers,  September  19,  1856. 
He  commanded  the  Scots  troops  that  defeated  Musgrave,  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  near  Melroee,  in  1878.  Two  years  af- 
terwtirds  he  entered  England  wiUi  an  amiy,  and  after  burn- 
ing Penrith,  returned  home  laden  with  spoil.  He  died  in  1884. 
He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first  wife.  Lady  Maignret 
Mar,  sister  and  heiress  of  Thomas,  13th  earl  of  Mar,  he  had  a 
son,  James,  2d  earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar,  and  a  daughter,  Is- 
abel, who  inherited  the  earldom  of  Mar,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  no  issue.  By  his  tbund 
wife,  liSdy  Margaret  Stewart,  Countess  of  Angus,  relict  of 
IStb  earl  of  Mar,  he  bad  a  son,  George,  earl  of  Angus. 

James  Douglas,  second  earl  of  that  distinguished  name, 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1384,  and,  after  many  valorous  ex- 
ploits, was  kilhid  at  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  July  81, 1888. 
His  last  words  were,  **  I  die,  like  my  forefathers,  in  a  field  of 
battle,  and  not  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Conceal  my  death, 
defend  my  standard,  and  avenge  my  fall.  It  is  an  old  pro- 
phecy, that  a  dead  Douglas  shall  gain  a  field,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  accomplished  this  night."  In  Pinkerton's  History  of 
Scotland  will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  this  battle, 
the  subject  of  various  poems  and  songs.  He  had  two  natural 
sons.  The  eldest,  William  de  Douglas,  was  the  anoestor  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Queensbenry,  and  from  Archibald  the 
second  son,  a  valiant  knight,  the  Douglases  of  Cavers  are 
descended. 

Archibald  Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway,  styled  the  Grim, 
third  earl  of  Douglas,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  good  Sir 
James  Douglas  succeeded  his  cousin  James,  slain  at  Ot- 
terbum in  1388.  He  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the 
Scotsmen  of  his  age  in  wisdom,  prowess  and  hardy  enter- 
prise, in  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  and  in  wealth.  In 
1356  he  accompanied  William  earl  of  Douglas  to  France,  and 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  September  19th 
if  that  year,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French  against  the 


English;  but  made  his  escape,  by  the  presence  of  mind  of 
Sir  William  Ramsay  of  CoUuthie,  who  treated  him  as  a 
lacquey  having  on  the  armour  of  his  mastor  slain  in  the 
battle,  and  offered  a  xanaom  of  forty  shillings  for  the  pretended 
serving  man,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  ordered  off  to 
the  field  to  search  for  his  master's  body.  Previous  to  return- 
ing to  Scotland  he  remained  some  time  at  Bordeaux,  and  was 
the  progenitor  of  several  families  of  the  same  name  in  France. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Froissart  and  other  historians 
of  that  period.  He  and  his  son-in  -law,  the  duke  of  Rothesay, 
successfully  defended  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  against  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  England  in  August  1400.    He  died  in  1401. 

Sir  WUliam  Douglas,  Lord  of  Nithsdale,  usually  called 
"  The  Black  Douglas,**  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  a  renowned  warrior,  and  married  Egidia, 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Second.  His  name  was  a  terror  to 
the  English,  and  afler  a  life  of  bold  and  successful  warfare, 
in  1889,  with  a  train  of  Scottish  knights,  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, and  under  Waldenrodt,  Grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  defended  Dantzic,  or  Danesvick,  against  the  pagans  oi 
Prussia,  who  besieged  it  under  Udislaus  Ingello.  Douglas 
and  his  knights  made  a  furious  sally,  cut  the  besi^rs  to 
pieces,  and  cleared  the  district,  for  which  he  was  created 
prince  of  Danesvick,  duke  of  Spruce,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet-. 
Thenceforth  all  Scotsmen  were  declared  freemen  of  Dantzic, 
and  in  token  thereof,  the  arms  of  the  nation,  with  tiiose  of 
Douglas,  were  placed  over  the  great  gate,  where  they  re- 
mained until  it  was  rebuilt  in  1711.  A  part  of  the  suburbs 
is  still  named  Little  Scotland,  and  near  it  was  the  bridge 
where  Douglas  was  basely  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  English  Lord  Clifford  and  a  band  of  assassins  in  1890 

Archibald  Douglas,  fourth  earl  of  Douglas,  eldest  son  of 
Archibald,  thurd  earl,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
the  Thurd.  He  was  concerned  with  the  duke  of  Albany  in 
the  imprisonment  of  his  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Rothesay, 
and  a  remission  under  the  great  seal  was  granted  to  them  20th 
May  1402,  on  account  of  his  death,  which  was  stated  to  have 
happened  through  divine  providence.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  85,  Art 
Albahy.)  At  the  battle  of  Homildon,  14th  September 
1402,  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  Scots,  lost  an  eye,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Percy,  the  famous  Hotspur.  He  after- 
wards jdned  Percy  and  his  father,  the  eari  of  Northumber- 
land, in  their  rebellion  against  Kmg  Heniy,*and  proceeded 
with  Hotspur  towards  Wales  to  assist  Owen  Glendower.  The 
king  met  the  insurgents  at  Shrewsbury,  and  in  the  battle 
which  ensued,  July  21,  1408,  Percy  was  killed,  and  his  army 
totally  defeated.  Douglas,  whose  prowess  called  forth  the 
praise  of  his  opponents,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  1407  on 
recovering  his  liberty  he  returned  to  Scotland.  After  % 
variety  of  exploits  against  the  English,  with  a  number  of  hii 
foUowers,  he  went  over  to  France  in  1428,  and  being  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Vemeuil,  in  Normandy,  in  1424,  was  buried  iu 
the  church  of  Tours.  He  was  created  duke  of  Touiaine  by 
Charies  the  Seventh  of  France,  and  had  the  popular  name  of 
Tyne-man,  on  account  of  his  losing  most  of  the  battles  in 
which  he  engaged. 

Archibald  Douglas,  fifth  earl  of  Douglas,  and  second  duke 
of  Touraine,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  accompanied  tiie  eari 
of  Buchan  into  France  in  1420,  at  which  time  he  bore  the 
title  of  the  earl  of  Wigton.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Beaug^  in  1421,  and  had  the  coun^  of  Longueville 
conforred  on  him  by  Charles  the  Seventh.  He  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  to  England  to  adjust  the  ransom  of  James 
the  First,  and  returned  to  Scotland  with  his  sovereign.  He 
was  arrested  with  the  duke  of  Albany  in  March  1425,  but 
was  soon  liberated  and  sat  as  one  of  the  jury  on  the  trial  ol 
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tne  latter.  In  Mav  1431  be  was  again  imprisoned ;  but,  at 
the  ni^nt  request  of  the  queoi  and  the  nobility,  was  released 
in  the  following  September.  In  1487,  on  the  death  of  James 
the  First,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  regencj,  and, 
in  1438,  held  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  capacity  he  summoned  a  parliament.  He  died  at 
Restalrig,  June  26,  1489. 

WiUiam  Douglas,  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  succeeded  his 
father  Archibald,  the  fifth  earl,  in  1489,  when  he  was  little 
more  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  immense  estates  in 
Scotland,  and  his  foreign  wealth  and  influence  as  duke  of 
Touraine,  rendered  him  by  far  the  most  formidable  baron  in 
the  kingdom,  and  as  he  acted  more  like  an  independent  prince 
than  a  subject,  the  Chancellor  Crichton  resolved  to  cut  him 
off,  with  his  brother.  A  parliament  being  assembled  at 
£dinbni^h,  after  the  second  reconciliation  of  Livingston  and 
Crichton,  the  young  earl  was  by  specious  pretexts  induced  to 
enter  the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  it;  and 
afterwards  with  his  only  brother  David,  and  Malcolm 
flenung  of  Cumbernauld,  his  oounsellor  and  friend,  attended 
a  magnificent  feast  given  by  the  soverugn  in  the  castle  of 
Kdinburgh.  The  entertainment  was  prolonged  with  unusual 
pomp,  and  every  delicacy  was  spread  upon  the  table,  when 
suddenly  a  band  of  armed  men,  at  a  ^ven  signal,  rushed 
upon  them  from  an  inner  room,  bound  their  hands,  and  after 
a  brief  and  hurried  trial  fn*  treason,  they  were  led  forth  to 
instant  execution.  Malcolm  Fleming,  their  companion, 
shared  the  same  fate.    This  happened  Nov.  24, 1440. 

James,  seventh  earl,  called  James  the  Gross,  a  prudent 
and  peaceable  man,  the  second  son  of  the  tlilrd  earl,  succeeded 
his  grand-nephew.  He  was  warden  of  the  marches,  and  sat 
as  one  of  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Murdoch  duke  of  Albany  in 
1425.  In  1437  he  had  been  created  earl  of  Avondale,  and 
died  24th  March  1443.  He  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
Lady  Beatrix  Stewart,  fifth  daughter  of  Robert  duke  of 
Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  but  by  her  had  no  issue.  By 
his  second  wifis,  Lady  Beatrix  Smclair,  daughter  of  Henry 
eari  of  Orkney,  he  had,  with  other  children,  William  eighth 
earl,  and  James,  ninth  earl  of  Douglas;  Archibald  earl  of 
Moray,  Hugh  earl  of  Ormond,  (see  these  titles);  ind  Sir 
John  Douglas,  lord  of  Balveny,  forfeited  in  1455. 

William,  the  dghth  earl,  succeeded  his  father,  James  the 
Gross,  in  1443 ;  and,  in  1444,  married  his  cousin,  I^dy  Maxgaret 
Douglas,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  whose  vast  possessions 
restored  the  house  of  Douglas  to  all  its  former  power,  wealth, 
and  grandeur.  By  his  respectful  submission  he  gained  the 
affections  of  the  young  king,  James  the  Second,  who  was 
weary  of  the  control  of  Crichton  and  Livingston ;  and  at  a 
parliament*  held  at  Stu-ling  in  1446,  the  chancellor  and  his 
colleague  were,  by  the  earl's  artifices,  fonnally  declared  rebels, 
and  their  estates  forfeited.  About  1446  Douglas  was  created 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  when  he  became  all-power- 
ful in  Scotland.  In  1448  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Sark,  and  ravaged  their  country  as 
far  as  Newcastle.  James  soon  began  to  discover  that  he  had 
advanced  the  earl  too  high ;  and,  after  the  marriage  of  the 
king  in  1449,  his  influence  gradually  declined.  Disgusted  at 
the  loss  of  his  power,  and  wishing  to  display  his  pomp  in 
foreign  countries,  the  earl  proceeded,  in  1450,  to  the  Jubilee 
of  Rome,  with  a  retinue  of  six  knights,  fourteen  gentlemen 
and  eighty  attendants.  In  his  absence  his  vassals  behaved 
so  turbulently  that  the  castle  of  Douglas  was  demolished  by 
the  king^s  orders.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  sent  a  sub- 
missive message  to  the  king,  and  seemed  at  first  to  resume  his 
ftirmer  aseendancy  over  James'  mind.  But  the  enmity  be- 
tween him  and  Cnchton,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  former 


post  of  chancellor,  still  existed.  Douglas  attempted  to  assas- 
nnate  Crichton,  and  hanged  John  Harries  in  contempt  of  the 
king's  authority.  Proceeding  in  his  treasonable  course,  he 
entered  into  a  formidable  league  with  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Ross,  and  other  nobles,  for  mutual  defence  and  proteo- 
tion,  and  beheaded  M*LelIan  of  Bombie  for  refusing  to  join  in 
the  confederacy.  Such  acts  as  these  roused  the  indignation 
of  James,  who  at  length  resolved  upon  endeavouring  to  rid 
himself  of  a  subject  so  powerful.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th 
February  1452,  Douglas  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  court 
at  the  castle  of  Stirling,  having  obtained  a  safe  conduct  under 
the  great  seal  After  supper,  the  king,  taking  him  apart,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  heard  of  his  league  with  Crawford 
and  Ross,  and  deured  him  to  dissolve  such  an  illegal  engage- 
ment Douglas  haughtily  refused,  when  James,  exdaiming 
with  an  oath,  "  If  you  will  not  break  this  league,  I  shall," 
drew  his  dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  the  earFs  bosom.  Sir 
Patrick  Gray  then  struck  the  earl  with  a  battle-axe,  and 
others  rushing  in,  Douglas  fell  by  a  multitude  of  daggers. 

James,  the  ninth  and  last  earl  of  Douglas,  succeeded  his 
brother,  and  immediately  took  up  arms  with  the  allies  of  his 
house  to  avenge  his  death.  In  1454,  James  levied  an  army, 
and,  after  having  ravaged  the  Unds  of  the  rebel  earl,  laid 
siege  to  his  castle  of  Aberoom ;  to  relieve  which  Douglas  col- 
lected a  hu^  force,  most  of  them  borderers,  and  encamped 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Carron,  on  his  march  to  Aberoom. 
The  army  of  Douglas  was  far  superior  to  the  king's,  both  in 
number  and  in  valour ;  and  a  single  battle  must,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  decided  whether  the  house  of  Stewart  or  that 
of  Douglas  was  henceforth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland ; 
but  while  his  troops  impatiently  expected  the  signal  to  en- 
gage, the  eari  ordered  them  to  retire  to  their  camp.  James, 
Lord  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  who  was  with  Douglas,  impa- 
tient at  his  not  giving  battle  to  the  royal  army,  urged  an 
immediate  attack,  when  the  earl  haughtily  replied,  "  If  you 
ate  tired,  you  may  depart  when  you  please,"  and  Hamilton 
immediately  went  over  with  all  his  vassals  to  the  king.  The 
other  chiefs  followed  his  example,  and  next  morning,  the 
proud  and  potent  Douglas  trembled  when,  instead  of  forty 
thousand  men  that  he  had  commanded  the  day  before,  he 
beheld  only  a  silent  and  deserted  camp  I  On  this  unexpected 
change  he  fled  into  Annandale,  where  he  lurked  till  spring 
1455.  On  the  1st  of  May  in  that  year,  his  three  brothers, 
the  earls  of  Moray  and  Ormond,  and  Lord  Balveny,  were  de- 
feated at  Arkinholme,  by  a  body  of  the  king's  forces.  Moray 
was  slain,  and  Ormond  being  taken  prisoner,  was  executed 
for  treason,  while  Douglas  himself  was  forfeited,  and,  with 
his  brother  Balveny,  forced  to  take  refuge  in  England.  As- 
sisted by  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  he  soon  after  made 
an  attempt  on  the  east  borders,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Merse  by  the  earl  of  Angus.  For  nearly  thurty  years  after 
this  period,  he  remained  an  exile  in  England.  In  his  old  age 
he  longed  once  more  to  see  his  native  country,  and  vowed 
that  upon  St.  Magdalene's  day  1484,  he  would  deposit  his 
offering  upon  the  high  altar  at  Lochmaben.  With  five  hun- 
dred horse  and  some  ii}fantry,  heymd  the  banished  diike  ot 
Albany  entered  Scotland,  July  22,  and  advanced  to  Lochma- 
ben. The  neighbouring  chieftains  assembled  with  their  fol- 
lowers to  oppose  his  progress,  and  he  was  finally  defeated  at 
Bamswork  in  Dumfries-shire.  The  aged  earl  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  son  of  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum,  one  of  his  own 
vassals.  A  grant  of,  lands  had  been  offered  for  his  person. 
^'  Carry  me  to  the  king,"  said  Douglas  to  his  captor;  " thou 
art  well  entitled  to  profit  by  my  misfortune ;  for  thou  wast 
true  to  me  whilst  I  was  true  to  myself!"  The  young  man 
wept,  and  offered  to  fly  with  the  earl  to  England ;  but  Dong 
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laa,  waary  of  exile,  reftued  his  proffered  libertj,  and  only 
requested  that  Kirkpatrick  would  not  deliTor  him  to  the  king 
Un  he  had  aecored  his  own  reward.  When  he  Vas  conveyed 
to  the  king,  either  from  shame  or  scotti,  he  tnmed  his  back 
on  the  son  of  James  the  Second,  the  destroyer  of  his  house. 
Th«  king  eontentod  himself  with  confining  him  to  mo- 
nastic seclnsion  in  the  abbey  of  Lindores  in  Fife,  whUe  the 
earl  mattered,  ^'  He  who  may  no  better  be,  most  be  a  monk." 
In  this  retreat,  after  fonr  years  of  penitence  and  peace,  he 
died  April  15. 1488. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Donglas,  of  this  the  first  orancn  of  the 
Douglas  family,  existed  for  ninety-eight  years,  giving  an  av- 
erage of  eleven  years  to  each  poesessor.  During  this  time 
the  house  of  Douglas  rose  to  a  degree  of  power  soaroely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  royalty  itself,  and  as  an  old  historian  remarks, 
it  became  a  saying  that  **  nae  man  was  safe  in  the  country, 
nnleos  he  were  either  a  Douglas  or  a  Douglas  man.**  The 
earl,  when  he  went  from  home,  was  accompanied  with  a  train 
of  two  thousand  men ;  he  kept  a  sort  of  court,  and  even  cre- 
ated knights.  The  greatness  of  the  family,  indeed,  attained 
to  such  a  pitch  that  it  matched  eleven  times  with  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland,  and  once,  under  the  Angus  branch,  with 
that  of  England. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  earls  of  Douglas  in  1465,  their 
estates  reverted  to  the  Crown,  but  were  shortly  afterwards 
bestowed  on  the  4th  earl  of  Angus,  head  of  a  junior  branch 
ot  the  old  family,  descended  from  George  Douglas,  the  only 
son  of  WiUiam,  the  first  earl  of  Douglas,  by  his  third  wife, 
Mai^garet,  countess  of  Angus. 

The  Angns  branch  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  parent 
Iiouse,  and  it  became  a  saying,  in  allusion  to  the  complexion 
of  the  two  races,  that  ^'  the  red  Douglas  had  put  down  the 
black" — the  house  of  liddesdale  being  characterised  as  the 
black  Douglas  and  that  of  Angus  as  the  red. 


George  Douglas,  the  first  earl  of  Angus,  obtained  a  grant 
of  that  earldom  in  1389,  on  his  mother*8  resignation  of  it  in 
parliament.  He  married  in  1897  Mary  Stewart,  second 
dasi;hter  of  King  Robert  the  Third.  Taken  prisoner  witti  his 
cousin  the  earl  of  Douglas,  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  in  1402, 
he  died  the  same  year  in  England  of  the  plague. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  the  second  earl,  was  one  of  the 
negotiatocB  for  the  release  of  fang  James  the  Fffst  in  1423, 
which  was  accomplished  in  the  succeeding  year.  He  was  one 
of  thofle  arrested  with  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  m  March 
142£,  but  soon  obtained  his  release,  and  sat  on  the  trial  of 
that  nobleman  for  treason,  in  the  following  May,  when  the 
latter  was  convicted  and  executed.  In  1480  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  England.  In  1483  he  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  middle  marches.  In  September  1435  he  defeated  Sir 
Robert  Ogle  at  Piperdean,  and  died  in  1437. 

His  only  son,  James,  thurd  earl,  died  without  issue  by  his 
wife,  Johanna  Stewart,  third  daughter  of  King  James  the 
First,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  George,  second  son  of 
the  first  earl. 

George,  fourth  earl,  was,  in  1449  appointed  warden  of  the 
middle  marches,  and,  in  1451,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
England.  He  had  the  chief  command  of  the  king's  forces 
against  his  kinsman  the  earl  <^  Douglas  in  1454,  and  on  the 
forfeiture  of  the  latter  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  whole  lands 
and  lordship  of  Douglas.  He  was  standing  next  to  James 
the  Second  when  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxbuigh  in 
August  1460;  and  was  wounded  by  a  splinter  of  the  cannon. 
In  1462  King  Edward  the  Fourth  advanced  with  a  numerous 
army  against  Alnwick,  when  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  Brese, 
high -steward  of  Normandv.  marchec    with  a  considerable 


force,  and  gallantly  relieved  a  French  garrison  which  was  then 
in  the  town.    He  died  on  14tb  November  of  that  year. 

His  eldest  son,  Archibald,  fifth  earl,  was  bom  in  1458,  and 
succeeded  his  father  when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age. 
He  was  osuaUy  called  the  great  earl,  and  Archibald  Bell -the- 
Cat,  from  the  following  circumstanoe: — In  July  1482,  wher 
James  the  Third  was  preparing  to  invade  England  with  an 
army,  a  number  of  the  Soots  nobility  met  together  in  a  secret 
cound],  in  the  church  of  Lander,  for  the  purpose  of  conoerting 
measures  for  ridding  the  country  of  the  fisivouzites  of  the  king. 
In  the  course  of  the  conference,  Lord  Gray  took  occasion  to 
introduce  the  apoiogue  of  the  mice  consulting  upon  the  means 
of  deliveranoe  from  their  tyrannical  enemy  the  cat,  and  agree- 
ing that  a  bell  should  be  suspended  from  her  neck  to  notify 
her  approach ;  but  the  question  was,  wnat  mouse  had  courage 
sufficient  to  fasten  the  bell?  Angus  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  bell  the  cat ; "  and  accordingly  Cochrane,  the  moot 
obnoxious  of  the  favourites,  was  seized  by  the  earl  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  church,  and  he  and  the  others  were  hanged 
over  the  bridge  at  Lauder.  In  1488  Angns  joined  in  tlie 
combination  against  King  James  the  Third,  which  tenninated 
in  the  murder  of  that  monarch  on  his  flight  from  the  field  of 
Sauchiebum.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  James  the  Fourth, 
who  continued  him  in  the  wardenship  of  the  eastern  marches. 
He  was  also  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1493,  appomted 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1498.  He  accompanied  the  latter  monarch  to  the  fatal  field 
of  Flodden,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  hazarding 
a  battle.  James  answered — "  Angus,  if  you  are  afraid,  you 
may  go  home."  The  earl,  feeling  the  affiront  deeply,  at  once 
quitted  the  field,  but  ei\joinod  his  two  eldest  sons,  George, 
Master  of  Angus,  and  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie, 
with  all  his  followers,  to  iU>ide  the  event;  and  these  Jcnights, 
with  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  their  name,  were  among  the 
slain,  September  9,  1513.  The  earl  retired  to  the  priory  of 
Whithorn,  in  Galloway,  whore  he  died  in  1514.  By  his  finit 
wife,  EUzabeth,  only  dau^ter  of  Robert  Lord  Boyd,  high 
chamberlain  of  Scotland,  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, and  by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Stirling  of  Keir,  he  had  one  daughter  and  one  son. 
Gavin,  the  third  son,  was  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Dunkeld 
and  poet,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  subeequently  given,  in  larger 
type. 

Sir  Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilspindie,  the  fourth  and 
youngest  son,  was  a  great  favourite  of  James  the  Fifth  when 
a  child,  and  was  called  by  him  his  "  Gray-steeL**  He  was 
appointed  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  29th  October  1526, 
when  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Aijgus  had  obtained  the  supreme 
power  in  the  government;  but  was,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Douglases,  attainted  and  forfeited  in  parliament,  5th  Sep- 
tember 1528,  on  which  he  retired  to  England.  At  length, 
weary  of  exile,  he  ventured  back  to  Scotland,  and  cast  him- 
self in  the  king*s  way,  on  his  retnm  from  hunting  in  the  park 
at  Stirling.  On  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  James  said  to  one 
of  his  courtiers,  "yonder  is  my  Gray-^ttely  Archibald  of 
Kilspindie,  if  be  be  alive."  The  courtier  answered  that  it 
could  not  be  he,  as  he  durst  not  come  mto  the  king's  presence. 
On  the  king's*  approach,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
implored  forgiveness,  promising  from  thenceforth  to  abstain 
from  meddling  in  public  affairs,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  pri- 
vate lifiB.  The  king  passed  on  without  vouchsafing  a  reply, 
and  rode  briskly  up  the  hill  towards  the  castle.  Kilspindie 
kept  pace  with  his  horse,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  catch  a 
glance  firom  the  implacable  monarch.  Exhausted  with 
fatigue  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  without  the  c%stie-gate,  and 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  which  from  fear  of  the  king*s  dis- 
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pJearare,  was  refused  bj  the  royal  attendants.  On  being  in- 
formed of  this,  James  reproved  them  very  sharply  for  their 
discourtesy,  and  said  that  if  he  had  not  sworn  an  oath  that 
no  Douglas  should  ever  again  serve  him,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived him  into  his  favour.  He  then  sent  -vord  to  Kilitpindie 
to  go  to  Leith,  and  wait  his  farther  pleasure;  subsequently 
he  commanded  him  to  retire  to  France,  where  he  died  soon 
after.  James*  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  blamed  even  by 
his  stem  and  unrelenting  uncle,  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  on 
being  told  of  it,  uttered  the  familiar  saying  that  "  a  king's 
face  should  give  grace."  Kilspindie's  forfeiture  was  rescinded 
15th  March  1542-3,  when  his  son  and  heir,  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Kilspindie,  was  restored  to  his  estates,  and  was 
afterwards  twice  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh. 

George,  Mast«r  of  Angus,  who  fell  at  Flodden,  as  above 
stated,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  first 
lord  Drummond,  had  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Archibald,  succeeded  as  mxth  earl  of  Angus;  of 
him  and  of  Sir  George,  the  second  son,  styled  of  Pittendreich, 
afterwards.  William,  the  third  son,  was  prior  of  Coldingham 
in  1519,  abbot  of  Holyroodhouse  in  1522,  and  died  in  1528. 
Jean  or  Janet,  the  second  daughter,  was  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Glammis,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  CastlehiU 
of  Edinburgh,  17th  July  1537,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  king  by  poison,  and  also  for  having  treason- 
ably assisted  her  brothers,  Archibald  earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
George  Douglas  of  Pittendreich,  after  they  had  been  declared 
traitors  and  rebels.  A  previous  indictment  against  her,  for 
poisoning  her  husband  John,  sixth  Lord  Glammis,  and  for 
which  she  was  summoned  to  stand  her  trial  at  the  jastice- 
ayre  of  Foifar,  81st  January  1632,  appears,  from  want  of 
evidence,  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Pitcaim  has 
entered  fiiUy  into  the  charges  agunst  this  ill-fated  lady,  and 
endeavours  to  show  that  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  implacable 
hatred  of  James  the  Fifth  against  the  whole  race  of  the 
DougUses.  (See  PUcainCi  Criminal  Trials^  voL  i.  part 
i.)  Mr.  Tytler,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  her  guilt  (Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  265,  and 
Note  li.  in  Appendix  to  that  volume.)  She  was  long  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  been  burnt  for  witchcraft. 

Archibald,  the  sixth  earl,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in 
1514,  and  August  6th  the  same  year,  married  Margaret  of 
England,  queen  dowager  of  James  the  Fourth,  within  eleven 
months  after  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  At  this  period  he 
was  described  by  Dacre,  the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland, 
.IS  "  childish,  young,  and  attended  by  no  wise  councillors," 
out,  Mr.  Tytler  adds,  his  person  and  countenance  were  beau- 
tiful, his  accomplishments  showy  and  attractive,  whilst  his 
power,  as  the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  any  baron  m  the  kingdom.  In  1515,  in 
oonsequen<»  of  the  firm  and  decided  measures  adopted  by  the 
regent  duke  of  Albany  to  obtain  possession  of  the  royal 
children,  and  to  suppress  an  internal  rebellion  threatened  by 
the  English  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Angus,  the 
queen-mother  and  Lord  Home,  he  retired  with  the  queen  to 
England,  where  she  bore  a  daughter,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  the  future  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Damley. 
While  in  England,  Angus,  Home,  and  Arran,  entered  into  a 
private  bond  by  which  they  engagpd  for  themselves,  their 
vassals  and  supporters,  to  resist  the  regent  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  possesnon  of  their  infant  sovereign.  From  this  league, 
however,  Arran  was  the  first  to  withdraw.  Finding  himself 
neglected  h^  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Angus 
became  reconciled  to  the  regent,  and  leaving  the  queen  dan> 
gcrously  ill  at  Morpeth,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1516.  In 
the  following  June,  on  the  departure  of  Albanv  for  France, 


Angus  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  and 
soon  gained  a  powerful  ascendency  in  the  kingdom.    On  the 
queen's  return  to  Scotland,  she  proposed,  in  the  absence  of 
the  duke  of  Albany,  that  her  husband,  Angus,  should  be  ap- 
pointed regent,  but  without  success.     Enraged  at  the  disap- 
pointment, the  earl's  violence  and  turbulence  knew  no  bounds, 
and  his  inconstunc^  to  the  queen  soon  led  that  princess  tc 
express  her  determination  to  sue  for  a  divorce.     In  152C 
the  eari  of  Arran  with  many  of  the  western  nobility  assembled 
at  Edinburgh,  resofved  to  apprehend  Angus,  and  on  the  29th 
April  a  bloody  conflict,  known  in  local  annals  by  the  name  of 
"  Cleanse  the  Causeway,"  took  place  on  the  High  Street  of  that 
city  between  the  rival  factions,  in  which  Angus  slew  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton,  Arran's  brother,  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  part) 
of  Arran,  after  a  fierce  resistance,  were  entirely  routed.    In 
1521,  on  the  return  of  Albany,  Angus  fled  to  England,  and 
was  subsequently  exiled  to  France.     In  1524  he  secretly  re* 
moved  to  the  English  court,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Sect" 
land,  greatly  improved  in  experience,  talent,  and  politicjA 
skill.     He  had  entered  into  *a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  tha 
Eighth  to  support  the  English  interests,  but  failed  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  his  wife.    Early  in  the  morning  of  th« 
24th  November  of  the  same  year,  at  the  head  of  an  anne<] 
force,  he  took  possession  of  the  capital,  and  being  joined  by 
the  Chancellor  Bethune,  speedily  acquired  the  chief  direction 
of  the  government,  with  possession  of  the  person  of  the  young 
king,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year.    In  -^March  1525  he  was 
divorced  from  Queen  Maipiret.    In  1526  he  obtained  a  re- 
mission for  himself  and  his  friends  for  all  crimes  and  treasons 
committed  by  them  for  the  previous  nineteen  years.    Having 
prevailed  upon  Bethune  to  resign  the  great  seal,  he  was  him- 
self appointed  lord  chancellor.    At  this  time  all  the  offices  of 
state  were  filled  either  by  a  Douglas  or  by  a  creature  of  that 
house,  and  Angus  defeated  two  attempts  which  were  made  to 
rescue  the  king  from  the  durance  in  which  he  was  held  hj 
him,  the  one  by  Scott  of  Buccleuch  near  Melrose,  and  the 
other  by  the  earl  of  Lennox  at  Linlithgow,  in  which  the 
latter  nobleman  was  killed.    At  length,  in  July  1528,  King 
James  escaped  out  of  his  hands,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a 
yeoman  of  the  guard,  rode  during  night  from  Falkland  palace 
to  Stirling.    Angus  and  his  brother  and  uncle  were  imme- 
diately declared  rebels  and  traitors,  and  after  being  deprived 
of  their  ofilces,  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  passed  against  them. 
Angus  retired  to  the  borders,  and  the  king  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  reduce  the  earl's  castle  of  Douglas.    The  royal 
forces  were  subsequently  totally  dispersed  at  Coldingham. 
James  was  also  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tantallon,  and  on 
his  retreat  his  train  of  artillery  was  attacked  and  captured, 
after  an  obstinate  action,  by  Angus  in  person.    It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  king  declared  with  an  oath,  that  while 
he  lived,  no  Douglas  should  find  a  resting  place  in  Scotland. 
Angus  subsequently  took  refuge  in  England,  was  admitted 
into  the  privy  council  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  1532,  re- 
ceived from  that  monarch  a  pension  of  one  thousand  merks. 
At  this  time  he  disgraced  his  name  by  making  several  hostile 
incurnons  across  the  Borders  against  his  own  countrymen. 
On  the  death  of  James,  he  returned  to  Sootiand,  and  in  1543 
his  attainder  was  repealed.     In  June  1544  when  a  number  of 
the  nobih^  signed  an  agreement  to  support  the  queen  mother 
as  regent,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom.   He  behaved  with  great  courage  against  the  English  ai 
the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor,  in  1545;  in  which  Sir  Ralph 
Evers  and  Sir  Bryan  I^ton,  and  several  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction, were  slain  on  the  English  side.    The  earl  had  \»m 
greatly  exasperated  against  the  English,  both  on  acoonnt  of 
his  lands  havm?  been  ravaged  by  them,  and  .nlso  b^caiiss 
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thej  had  defiMed  the  tombs  of  his  anceston  in  Mebrose 
abbej.  Just  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  a  heron,  di»- 
tarbed  hy  the  troops,  sprong  finom  an  adjacent  manh,  and 
soared  airaj  OTer  the  heads  of  the  combatants.  **  Oh,"  said 
Angos,  ^*that  I  had  hero  mj  white  goss-hawk;  we  should 
then  all  yoke  at  once.**  The  r^ent  Arran  complimented  the 
eail  for  his  distinguished  conduct  in  this  battle,  and  also  his 
brother,  Sir  George  Douglas,  declaring  in  presence  of  the 
arm  J  that  their  actions  had  entirelj  removed  all  sus^ndons  of 
tb«r  favouring  the  English  interest  Henry  the  Eighth, 
enraged  at  this  defeat,  bitterly  iuTeighed  against  Angus, 
accusing  him  of  ingratitude,  and  Towed  to  be  ravenged. 
When  this  was  told  to  the  earl,  '*  What,"  said  he,  *'  is  our 
brother-in-law  offended  because,  like  a  good  Scotsman,  I  have 
avenged  upon  Ralph  Evers  the  defaced  tombs  of  my  ancestors? 
they  were  better  men  than  he,  and  I  ought  to  have  done  no 
ieds;  and  will  he  take  my  life  for  that?  Little  knows  King 
Henry  the  skirts  of  Kemetable;  I  can  keep  myself  there 
against  ail  his  English  host"  At  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  so 
disastrous  to  his  counUymen,  September  10,  1547,  he  com- 
manded the  van  of  the  Scottiab  army.  He  died  at  the  castle 
of  Tantallon  in  1556.  Previous  to  his  marriage  with  the 
fueen  dowager,  he  had  been  married  to  Lady  Margaret  Hep- 
burUf  second  daughter  of  the  firet  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  died 
b  childbed  in  1518.  He  aubsequently  married  in  1543, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Lord  Maxwell,  by  whom  he 
bad  a  son,  James,  who  predeceased  him. 

Sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  master  of  the  royal  household,  and  in  Septem- 
ber 1526,  had  the  charge  of  the  young  king,  when  his  brother 
hastened  forward  from  Edinburgh,  to  encounter  the  force  un- 
der Uie  earl  of  Lennox  at  LinUthgow  bridge,  on  that  noble- 
man 8  unsucoessiu*  aciumpi  to  rescue  the  monaroh  from  the 
Douglases.  James,  who  secretly  favoured  Lennox's  enter- 
prize,  advanced  slowly  and  unwillingly,  when  Douglas,  in- 
censed at  the  delay,^8eizing  his  horse's  bridle,  passionately 
exclaimed,  *'  Think  not  that  in  any  event  yon  shall  escape 
us ;  for  even  were  our  enemies  to  gsun  the  day,  rather  than 
surrender  your  person,  we  should  tear  you  in  pieces," — a 
threat  which  was  never  forgiven  by  the  king.  He  wss  for- 
feited«  akmg  with  his  brother  and  undtf,  5th  September  1528* 
when  he  took  refuge  in  England.  In  1542,  he  and  the  earl 
bis  brother,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  their  retainere, 
joined  an  English  force  which  made  a  hostile  incursion  across 
*:he  bordere  into  Scotland,  but  was  defeated  at  Hadden-rig  by 
&e  earl  of  Huntly  and  Lord  Home.  Aft»r  the  death  of 
James  the  Fifth,  the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglases  was  rescinded 
by  parliament,  15th  March  1542-8,  and  Sir  George,  on  his 
return  to  Scotland,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  of  the  r^nt  Arran.  He  had  been  intrusted  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  with  the  prindpal  share  in  negotiating  the 
proposed  marriage  of  the  young  queen  Mary  with  Henry's 
son.  Prince  Edward,  and  made  several  journeys  into  England 
on  that  account  in  1548.  His  talents,  says  Tytler,  for  the 
management  of  political  affiun  were  superior  to  those  of  his 
brother,  the  earl,  over  whose  mind  he  possessed  great  influ- 
ence, and  in  his  correspondence  with  Henry  he  expresses 
himself  with  great  warmth  of  devotion  to  the  English  mon- 
arch, who,  in  hb  designs  upon  Scotland  was  very  much 
guided  by  the  information  transmitted  to  him  and  his  minis- 
ten  by  Sir  George.  The  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage  were 
finally  arranged  at  Greenwich  on  the  Ist  Jdly  1648.  In  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  period  he  acted  a  prominent  part,  and 
when  Angus  and  the  other  lords  of  the  English  faction,  to 
escape  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  to  which  their  repeated 
Xfwacmn  had  exposed  them,  transmitted  to  the  governor 


Arran  a  bond  of  adherence  to  the  government,  &r  George  was 
one  of  the  pledges  that  it  would  be  faithfully  kept,  but  was 
soon  liberated.  He  and  his  brother  subeequently  joined  the 
party  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  and  th«r  names  appear  among 
those  of  the  Scots  nobility  who  signed  the  agreement  in  June 
1544,  to  support  the  authority  of  the  queen-mother  ss  r^iit 
of  Scotland  against  the  earl  of  Arran.  In  a  parliament  held 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  December  of  the  ssme  year, 
he  and  the  earl  were  absolved  from  the  charge  of  treason, 
and  declared  innocent  of  the  crimes  which  had  been  alleged 
against  them.  In  1545  he  joined  the  eari  of  Cassillis  and 
other  noblemen  in  the  consjHracy  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Tytler 
for  the  first  time  by  any  historian)  which,  on  the  su^estiou 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  had  entered  into  for  the  ascaanna- 
tion  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  and  had  an  interview  with  one 
Thomas  Fonter,  the  English  envoy,  on  the  subject,  but  the 
project  seems  early  tc  have  been  abandoned  on  their  part 
In  August  1545,  he  was  with  the  Scots  army  that  invaded 
England,  the  vanguard  of  which  was  commanded  by  the  ear 
of  Angus,  but  retreated  without  efiecting  anything  of  conse- 
quence, **  through  the  deceit,"  as  an  ancient  Chronicle  re* 
lates,  **of  George  Douglas  and  the  vanguard."  In  th 
memorable  year  1646,  after  hearing  George  Wishart  preach 
at  Inveresk,  he  said  publicly,  **  I  know  that  my  lord  governor 
and  my  lord  cardinal  will  ^ear  that  I  have  been  at  this  ser- 
mon. Say  unto  them,  I  will  avow  it;  and  not  only  maintain 
the  doctrine  that  I  have  heard,  but  also  the  (erson  that 
teacheth,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power."  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  Cardinal  Bethune,  he  and  his  brother  the  earl  or 
Angus  were  the  first  to  vote  that  the  castle  of  St  Andrews, 
in  which  thoee  engaged  in  that  act  had  taken  refuge,  should 
be  besieged.  He  is  said  by  Douglas  in  his  Peerage  to  have 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  September  1547,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  for  this  statement;  and  Godscroft  ssys 
expressly  that  having  been  one  of  thoee  '*  appointed  to  ride 
about  among  the  soldiers,  to  encourage  them  and  keep  order, 
it  was  so  much  the  easier  for  him  to  flee."  He  appeare  as 
one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  session  in  the  sitting  of  that 
court  of  the  1st  April  1549.  He  died  before  his  brother, 
thoQ^  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  the  family 
historian.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  ot 
David  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  he  had  David,  seventh  eari  of 
Angus,  James,  earl  of  Morton,  regent  of  Scotland,  of  whom 
a  memoir  is  givm  below  in  larger  type,  and  two  daughters. 

David,  seventh  eari,  was  of  an  inactive  and  nckly  constitu- 
tion. He  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1556  and  died  in  1658. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hamilton  of 
Clydesdale,  natural  brother  of  the  regent  duke  of  Ghatel- 
herault,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  Arohibald,  eighth  earl,  and  two 
daughters. 

Archibald,  eighth  earl,  was  only  two  years  of  sge  when  he 
succeeded  to  th^  titles  and  estates  of  his  family,  and  was 
brought  up  with  his  uncle,  the  eari  of  Morton,  who  was  his 
tutor  and  guardian.  He  carried  the  crown  at  the  meeting  of 
the  first  parliament  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  15th  December 
1567.  On  account  of  his  virtuous  and  amiable  disposition  he 
was  styled  the  good  earl.  Being  one  of  the' wardens  of  the 
marches,  he  executed  that  office  for  several  years  with  great 
reputation.  After  the  execution  of  Morton,  in  1581,  he 
retbed  to  England,  and  was  received  with  kindness  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  While  in  London,  he  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1682,  after  the  raid  of  Ruthven, 
he  obtjuned  leave  to  return  home,  when  he  joined  the  faction 
of  the  noblemen  concerned  in  that  enterprize.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  James,  having  emandpated  himself  f^m  their 
power  required  them  to  surrender  themselves  ly  proclama- 
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turn,  but  Angus  was  ibe  onlj  one  who  obeyed.  In  1584, 
with  the  etrl  of  Mar  and  Lord  Glammls,  be  seized  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  and  published  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  tbej 
wers  m  arms  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  the  ldng*s 
presence  Captain  James  Stewart,  created  earl  ot  Airan,  the 
unworthy  favourite  of  James,  but  on  his  majes^^s  advance 
against  them  with  an  annj,  they  fled  into  England.  In  the 
parliament  that  met  32d  August  of  the  same  year,  Angus  was 
attainted  and  his  estates  forfeited.  In  tfie  following  year,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  with  the  other  banished  lords,  and  ex- 
pelled Arran  from  the  court,  obtaining  a  pardon  for  them- 
selves and  the  revocation  of  their  forfeiture.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  was  offered  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, but  did  not  accept  of  it.  He  died  in  1688.  He  was 
thrice  married,  and  had  a  daughter,  Lady  Elisabeth  Douglas, 
who  died  young. 

His  heir-male,  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  sno- 
ceeded  as  ninth  earL  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  grandson  of  the  fifth  earl.  The  earl- 
dom was  claimed  by  James  the  Sixth,  who  brought  a  suit 
against  Sir  William,  for  reducing  the  charters  connected  with 
the  title,  but  on  7th  March  1588-9,  a  dedrion  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  The  ninth  earl  died  in  July  L591,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  By  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Graham  of  Morphie,  be  had  ax  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  second  son.  Sir  Robert,  was  the  first  baronet  of  the  Glen- 
bervie family. — See  afterwards. 

William,  his  eldest  son,  tenth  earl,  was  well  versed  in  the 
antiquities  and  histoiy  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  chronicle 
of  the  Douglases.  Becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  he,  in  1592, 
engaged  with  the  earls  of  Errol  and  Huntly  in  the  treasonable 
plot  of  obtaining  the  king  of  Spain's  assistance  fop  the  re- 
pstablishment  of  popery  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  1st  of  the 
following  January  he  was  seized  and  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  On  the  15th  of  February,  however,  he  made 
his  escape,  and  joined  the  other  two  earls  in  the  north.  On 
the  11th  October,  they  came  suddenly  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence, and  offered  to  submit  themselves  to  trial.  On  the  26th 
November,  it  was  determined  that  they  and  their  associates 
should  be  exempted  from  all  farther  inquiry  or  prosecution  on 
account  of  their  correspondence  with  Spain,  and  that  before 
the  1st  of  February  1594,  they  should  either  submit  to  the 
church,  and  renounce  popery,  or  remove  out  of  the  kingdom. 
They  refused  to  accede  to  these  conditions,  and  continued 
their  treasonable  negotiations.  After  the  battle  of  Glenlivet, 
3d  October  of  the  same  year,  in  which,  however,  he  was  not 
present,  Angus  retired  to  the  continent,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  acts  of  devotion.  He  died  at  Paris  3d 
March  1611,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  sge,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Germain  de  Prez,  where  a  magnificent 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  the  inscription  on 
which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1767. 
By  his  countess,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Lawrence, 
fourth  Lord  Oliphant,  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters; 
James,  the  second  son,  was  the  first  Lord  Mordington,  see 
that  title. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  eleventh  earl  ot  Angus  and  first 
marquis  of  Douglas,  like  his  father,  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  king  during  the  civil  wars. 
He  maintained  to  its  fullest  extent  the  old  princely  hospita- 
lity and  grandeur  of  the  family  at  Douglas  castle,  where  he 
chiefly  resided.  The  king  constituted  him  his  lieutenant  on 
the  borders,  and  created  him  marquis  of  Douglas,  17th  June 
1633.  He  joined  the  marquis  of  Montrose  after  his  victory 
ut  Kilsyth  in  August  1645,  escaped  from  the  rout  at  the 
battle  of  Philiphau«:h,  18th  September  of  that  year,  and  soon 


after  made  terms  with  the  ruling  powen.  He  was  fined  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  by  Cromwell's  act  of  grace  and 
pardon.  He  died  19th  February  1660.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried; first  to  the  Hon.  Margaret  Hamilton,  only  daughter  ot 
Claud  Lord  Paisley,  sister  ot  James,  first  earl  of  Aberoom, 
and  secondly  to  Lsdy  Maiy  Gordon,  third  daughter  of  George 
first  marquis  of  Huntly. 

Archibald,  his  eldest  son,  by  his  first  marriage,  styled  earl 
of  Angus,  was  appointed  a  privy  councillor,  and  on  9th 
February  1639,  was  constituted  an  extraordinary  lord  of  ses- 
sion. Hs  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  war  in  1644, 
and  subsequent  years,  and  also  of  the  committee  of  estates, 
and  in  1650,  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horse 
raised  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  He  officiated  as  lord  high  chamberiain  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  on  January  1st,  1651, 
and  on  8d  April  following  was  created  by  that  monarch  earl 
of  Ormond  (see  that  title).  He  was  fined  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  by  Cromwell's  act  of  grace  and  pardon,  1654, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh  January  15th,  1655,  before  his  father. 
His  eldest  son  succeeded  as  second  marquis  of  Douglas. 

William,  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  marriage,  became  earl 
of  Selkirk,  and  through  his  marriage  with  Anne  duchess  of 
Hamilton,  third  duke  of  Hsmilton  in  1660.    See  these  titles. 

George,  his  second  son  by  the  same  marriage,  was  in  1675 
created  earl  of  Dumbarton.    See  Dumbarton,  eail  of. 

James,  second  marquis  of  Douglas,  bom  in  1646,  succeeded 
his  grandfather  in  1660,  and  was  a  privy  councillor  to  Kin| 
Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second.  He  died  25tfa 
February  1700,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  His  eldest  son, 
James,  earl  of  Angus,  bom  m  1671,  in  1689  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  nation,  in  one  day,  a  r^;iment  of  eighteen 
hundred  men,  now  called  the  26th  foot  or  Cameronians,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  19th  April  of  that  year 
After  much  active  service  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  3a 
August  1692,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  unmarried.  His 
half  brother,  William,  also  bore  the  title  of  eari  of  Angus,  but 
died  an  infant  in  1694.  Archibald,  the  third  son  of  the 
second  marquis,  succeeded  ss  third  marquis.    * 

Archibald,  tiiird  marquis  of  Douglas,  bora  in  1694,  suc- 
ceeded in  1700,  and  in  consideration  of  his  illustrious  descent, 
and  the  services  of  his  ancestors,  was  abated  duke  of  Douglas 
while  yet  a  minor,  in  1708.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he 
adhered  to  the  goverament,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1707,  his  grace's 
tutors  entered  a  protest  on  his  behalf  and  that  of  his  heirs 
and  successors,  to  the  effsct  that  the  said  treaty  should  not  in 
any  way  prejudice  the  rights  and  privileges' belonging  to  them, 
as  granted  to  their  ancestors  for  their  loyalty  and  great  and 
faithful  services,  of  leading  the  van  of  the  army  of  Scotland 
in  the  day  of  battle,  carrying  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  in 
processions,  and  giving  the  first  vote  in  all  parliaments, 
councils,  and  conventions,  in  Scotland,  &c.  It  b  in  accord- 
ance with  one  of  these  rights  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  as 
chief  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  carries  the  crown  of  Scotland 
when  necessary  in  all  state  processions  in  ScoUand,  and  not 
because  he  is  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  itself,  after  the  pre- 
sent royal  family,  as  is  popularly  but  erroneously  believed. 
The  duke  of  Douglas  died,  childless,  at  Qneensbeny  house,. 
Edinburgh,  in  1761,  when  the  ducal  title  became  extinct 

The  titles  of  marquis  of  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  and  seve- 
ral others,  devolved,  through  heirs-male,  to  the  duke  of 
Hunilton,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  the  first  marquis  of 
Douglas;  and  the  eldest  son  of  that  ducsl  house  is  now  styled 
marquis  of  Douglas  and  Clvdesdole. 
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Lady  Jane  Douglas,  the  sister  of  the  dnke,  secretl  j  married, 
III  1746,  when  her  ladyship  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Stewart,  afterwards  Sir  John  Stewart,  baronet,  of  GrandtuUy, 
in  Pertbahire.  They  remded  abroad,  chiefly  in  France,  from 
1746  till  the  end  of  December  1749.  Of  this  marriage,  it 
was  asserted  that  twin  sons  were  bom  in  the  house  of  a 
Madame  le  Bran,  in  Paris,  10  July  1748,  when  her  ladyship 
was  m  her  fifty-first  year.  The  youngest  of  these  children, 
Sholto  Thomas  Stewart,  died  in  infancy.  The  other,  Archi- 
bald Stewart,  on  the  death  of  the  last  dake  of  Douglast 
without  isfue,  was  seryed  nearest  lawful  heir  to  his  grace, 
September  8,  1761 ;  but  the  guardians  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, then  a  minor,  who  had  succeeded  as  marquis  of  Douglas, 
disputed  his  return^  on  the  ground  of  his  birth  being  surrepti- 
tious. The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  decided  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  Hanulton,  but  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
its  decision  was  reversed  17  February  1769,  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
being  thus  declared  entitled  to  the  estates,  assumed  the 
name  of  Dougks,  and  in  1790  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
aj^  by  the  title  of  l^rd  Douglas  of  Douglas.  He  died  26th 
D*^  1827.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  he  had 
2  sons  and  1  daughter,  and  by  his  second  wife,  8  sons  and 
8  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Archibald,'2d  Lord  Douglas, 
died,  unmarried,  in  January  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
bruther,  Charles,  3d  lord,  who  died  Sept.  10,  1848.  His 
half-brother,  the  Rev.  James  Doughts,  appointed  in  1819 
rvctor  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1825,  of 
Broughton,  Northamptonshire,  was  the  4th  and  last  Lord 
Douglas.  Bom  July  9,  1787,  he  married  in  1813  the  2d 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  General  James  Murray,  and  died,  with- 
out issue,  April  9,  1857,  when  the  title  became  extinct.  The 
estates  devolved  on  liis  half-sister,  Jane  Margaret,  Lady 
Montague,  widow  of  the  2d  I^rd  Montague,  and  on  her 
death  in  1858  were  inherited  by  her  daughter,  the  countess 
uf  Home. 


Douglas  Castle,  in  the  parish  or  Douglas,  I^anarkshire, 
was  the  object  of  many  a  fierce  conflict  between  the  English 
and  its  proper  lords.  In  1760,  it  was  accidentally  des|royed 
by  fire,  but  the  last  duke  of  Douglas  ordered  another  to  be 
built  on  a  scale  of  magnificenoe  corresponding  to  his  high 
rank  and  extensive  possessions.  It  was  to  consist  of  two 
spacious  wings,  but  the  duke*s  death  soon  after  prevented 
niure  than  one  being  finished.  The  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
are  very  inconsiderable,  consisting  of  but  one  rained  tower, 
standing  at  a  short  distance  from  (be  modem  mansion.  The 
preface  to  *  Castle  Dangerous,'  the  last  novel  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  contains  an  interesting  passage  relative  to  his 
visit  to  Castle  Douglas,  the  last  place  to  which  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  in  Scotland,  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  con- 
tinent in  his  Tain  search  of  health. 


The  Douglases  of  Dmmlanrig,  marquises  and  dukes  of 
^^eeosberry,  are  descended  from  William,  son  of  James, 
«cond  earl  of  Douglas.  [See  Qurensbrrry,  marquis  of, 
and  BuccLRUCH,  duke  of.] 

Other  branches  of  the  Douglas  family  enjoyed  fur  a  time 
the  titles  of  earl  of  Athde,  and  earl  of  Buchan ;  also  that  of 
Forfar;  the  latter  merged  in  the  dukedom  of  Douglas,  on  the 
death  of  the  second  earl  in  1715,  and  became  extinct  in 
1761 ;  and  earl  of  Solway,  merged  in  the  dukedom  of  Queens- 
lerry  in  1711,  extinct  in  1778.    See  these  titles. 


The  Douglases  of  Glenbenne  were  descended  from  the  Hon. 
Sir  William  Douglas,  second  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  earl  of 
Angus,  commonly  called  "  the  great  earl."    He  obtained  from  j 
II. 


his  father  the  lands  of  Braidwood  in  Lanarkshire,  about  the 
year  1510,  <nd  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  dauj^ter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Anchinleck  of  Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire,  he 
acquired  the  lands  and  barony  of  Glenbervie  in  Kincardine- 
shire. His  only  son.  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  was  knighted  by 
King  James  the  Fifth. 

The  son  of  the  lattor,  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie, 
knight,  (afterwards  ninth  earl  of  Angus,  as  above  mentioned) 
was  a  steady  frioid  of  Queen  Mary.  He  accompanied  her 
majesty  in  her  expedition  to  the  north  against  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  and  behaved  with  great  bravery  at  the  fight  of 
Corricbie,  in  1562.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  estate  of  Glen- 
bervie by  his  second  son,  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  whose 
eldest  son.  Sir  William,  was  by  Charles  the  Fhrst  created  one 
of  the  original  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  80th  May  1625,  with 
a  grant  of  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  that  colony.  Sir 
Robert's  only  son.  Sir  William,  second  baronet,  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  James  Douglas  of  Stonypath  and  Ardit 
in  Fife,  with  whom  he  got  a  great  accession  to  bis  estate.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  His  only  son,  Sb 
Robert,  third  baronet,  commanded  the  Soots  royals  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk  in  1692,  where  he  fell,  and  having  no  male 
issue,  the  title  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  Robert  Douglas  ot 
Ardit,  (grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Douglas,  rector  of 
Stepney,)  who  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
brother  of  the  tenth  earl  of  Angus.  Sir  Robert  died  in 
1750.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Douglas,  fifUi  baronet,  a 
lawyer  of  great  eminence  and  learning,  was,  in  1726,  chosen 
provost  of  the  city  of  St  Andrews,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
for  nineteen  years.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Douglas  of  Garvald,  and  died  without  issue  in  July  1764, 
when  the  title  devolved  upon  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
editor  of  the  Peerage  of  Sootiand,  of  whom  a  notice  is  given 
at  page  59. 

The  baronetage  of  Glenbervie  lapsed  on  the  death  of  his 
only  SOD  Sir  Alexander,  a  physician  of  eminence.  Sir  Robert's 
only  daughter  married  Kenneth,  a  younger  son  of  Donald 
Mackenzie  of  Kilcoy,  and  their  eldest  son  Kenneth  Mackenzie, 
a  general  in  tiie  army,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1881.  He  died  22d  November  1888, 
and  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert  Andrews  Douglas,  2d  baronet, 
a  major  in  the  army,  was  succeeded  on  his  death,  1st  March 
1843,  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert  Andrews  Mackenzie  Dou- 
glas of  Glenbervie  (bnm  19th  July  1837). 


The  Douglases  of  Carr,  in  Perthshire,  are  cudets  of  the 
Morton  family,  being  lineally  descended  from  James,  sixth 
earl  of  Morton,  of  the  Lochleven  branch.  (See  Morton,  earl 
of.)  To  this  family  belonged  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas, 
created  a  baronet  23d  Januaiy  1777,  of  whom  a  memoir  is 
given  below.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Henry,  vice-admiral 
of  the  Blue,  second  baronet,  died  unmarried,  24th  May  1809, 
when  the  title  devolved  upon  his  brother,  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.,  and  F.R.S., 
bom  1  July  1776;  married  in  July  1799,  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Dundas,  a  scion  of  the  houne  of  Dun- 
das  of  Dundas;  issue,  six  sons  and  four  dHUghters.  Sir 
Howard  was  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  laU*  duke  of 
Gloucester;  served  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in  18U8-9;  was 
present  at  Corunna;  and  served  at  Walcheren ;  served  again 
in  Spain  in  1811-12  and  received  the  cross  of  Charles  the 
Third.  He  was  governor  of  New  Brunswick  from  1823  to 
1829,  and  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  from 
1835  to  1840.  From  1842  to  1847,  he  repi:e8ented  Liverpool 
in  parliament ;  became  a  general  in  the  army  and  colonel  in 
tAe  loth  foot  in  1851.    He  is  the  author  of  "An  Essay  on 
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DOUGLA5,  Sex  Jjurcik,  a  ntUfwmfA  wjmsr. 
tke  ei!Mif^.y>fi  is  an»  /if  KI::;^  BiJ'j^rt  BrsfS^. 
was  tbe  «M(»t  m«  «f  W^Ji&  I>jrd  </  !>»[;:«£. 
tbe  enfmpamifm  <ff  WaHaice,  «lo  <!>«!  a  pnKser 
is  Eni^tzad  in  V,\i,    The  rocs;?  Sir  Jzsxm  bad 
tatoi  rcfoj^  m  Parii,  wbere  ke  Lr^  (jt  etee 
yean,  tot  <«  bM  (atJMr'*  d«ath  ke  rtizuwtd  to  Seoc- 
laod*  md  was  a^iif^^ted  pag^  m  tke  kwKLoiii  i 
of  IjaAtfifm^  bJiftb6|>  c^*  Sc  AndreniL    Oo  tlie ' 
flivder  of  Coidtii  and  tbe  nuMo^  of  the  itaiidard 
of  aatioul  iadcpeDdeaee,  iMigfaa,  vfao  was  tbcn  . 
in  hu  19€b  year,  nafilred  to  jo^o  his  fortnocs  to  ^ 
tl»4ie  c^finiee.    His  great  estates  bad  bees  eoa> 
ferred  by  tbe  Vjnf^ltk  king  oo  Lord  Clifford,  one  of 
hia  bafoof,  and  be  was  detemrined  to  wrest  tbem 
from  bioi^  if  p^j«ii)ile,  hf  turot  of  arms.    Aeeord- 
iogly  feektog  bit  patroo,  tbe  bisbop,  be  infonned 
bim  €4  bis  rcsolotioo  to  join  Robert  tbe  Bruce. 
Tbe  isterriev  is  tbns  deseribed  bj  fiarbonr: — 

*^  Fatber,**  said  Dooglas,  addressing  Lamberton, 
^  tboft  bast  seen  bow  tbcse  Englisb  bare  spoiled 
me  of  my  paternal  property,  Tboa  bast  beard, 
too,  how  the  earl  iA  Carrick  has  openlj  asserted 
his  elaim  to  the  crown,  whikt  these  straagers  are 
leagued  against  blm,  and  have  determined  to 
arenge  the  slan^ter  af  Comjn,  and  disinherit 
bim  as  they  bare  done  me.  Therefore,  siaoe  these 
things  are  so,  I  have  resolved  with  joor  good 
leave,  to  Join  my  fortunes  to  Bruce,  and  share 
%ith  liim  both  weal  and  woe;  nor  do  I  de^air, 


Cil£xi  md  iL  oi^  1.7.  "" 

'^Gsasefbu.  ^.nai  I  Ihit  s»  GiL 
:&at  ^'j^  w*n  xjnan',"^  r»til*^i  lae  tMii:^  ~»^ 
1 1  Bivw  cpesu J  Sr>  zrre  ziubt  Z2it 

^rslj.  aai  take  fr.iK  nj  ica^  siy  «^ 

SuMEui  s^egTMOL  auue  asy  reasai 

a  tu^«*ir  26  rii^  5i.    TiS»  vil  fTrT7atr 

I»r,A2^  fiucjfiZy  iZtvmtd  tkeae  ^tecs^ms. 
He  w<aa  to  tfi«(  satfe.  asd  wsei  tke  Il-u^:^  s 
ancsKv  srlkji^  tbe  gpyjai.  v^>  aiatrniaed  &&  sse^ 
lUB*  wizk  kift  djj,4»i,  and,  iKiaizIaz  ia  kjeste. 
nde  tfviraria  a  pt^aee  «i:.:ii  be  expected  Brace  to 
paos  OB  k»  way  to  Ser.iK  to  be  crovKd.  llis 
at  a  tprjc  ci2i»d  Ernik^aBe.  Tbe  p-.yal 
if  kn'jfiri  and  aSLEfidtats  smm  ap7r>:ad:ed.  vl 
u«  y'<r3!g  IlT/O^^  tkTYw  kisdcif  frcv  ki»  !»€»• 
aad  kaeitLiag  pm^md  Ersee  kis  bcca|?  aod  k^ 
itrrjrxA,  The  kicg  raisng  klai  c;%  acd  f<«dlj 
embcaexBg  kna.  giadly  rccorcd  kia  ic^»  Li« 
Tiee,  aad  at  ciuee  gare  kja  a cocisrasd  ai  LI^ 
army,  cxprtft^rln^  kl«  ccafdmce  that  be  vo&jd  bear 
h-izcself  wofftkr  of  ki§  bniTe  aocestrr. 

IhErtcg  tke  vkc4e  of  the  firc^^^ies  of  that  erent- 
fsi  period.  Doczias  cociicncd  to  be  one  of  the  moet 
attacked  aavd  crjcrAg»oc$  of  Braced  adkerents ;  asc 
from  tbe  battle  of  Jletbrcn  to  ti:e  *  crowning 
victory'  of  Bancockbcm,  be  sgcalized  kintselt 
by  his  cnteryrise,  his  va!oar«  kis  ckiTalroos  spirit, 
and  kb  answervicg  patriotism.  He  reduced  to 
Bmces  authority  tbe  forests  of  Se!kiik  and  Jed- 
burgh, after  he  had  recovered  his  own  castle  of 
Doni^  from  the  Ecc'ish.  On  PaJm  Sonday,  I9th 
March,  IS'TT,  be  surprised  the  English  garrison 
which  bad  poesessoo  of  it ;  and  not  being  able  at 
that  time  to  keep  it  Limself,  after  removing  such 
things  as  were  most  easily  carried  away,  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  apparel,  with  ammuiiition  and  armour, 
whereof  he  had  greatest  need,  he  caused  all  tbe 
meal  and  meat,  ccm  and  other  gniin,  w^hicfa 
had  been  collected  by  tbe  English,  to  be  laid  to- 
gether in  one  heap;  the  heads  of  the  bands, 
hogsheads,  and  poDcbeous  of  ale  and  wine,  to  be 
struck  out,  and  the  liqaor  mixed  with  the  stores , 
he  then  slew  all  lus  prisoners,  and  flung  tbe  dead 
bodies  among  the  heap,  which  bis  men  calUn!,  in 
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of  the  EngUah,  ''the  Donglas  Larder.** 
He  next  ordered  dead  hoises  to  be  thrown  into 
the  wdl,  to  render  it  nselees  to  the  enem j,  after 
which  he  aet  Ifare  to  the  castle,  and  nothing  was 
left  standing  bnt  the  scorched  walls.    This  strong- 
hold bang  rebuilt  hj  the  English,  it  was  twice 
theveafker  retaken  by  the  Donglas,  who  had  made 
a  TOW  that  he  wonld  be  revenged  on  any  one  who 
should  dare  to  take  possession  of  it ;  hence  it  was 
generally  called,  botii  by  English  and  Scotch,  the 
PeiOons  Castle  of  Donglas.     In  March  1313  he 
took  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  by  stratagem  ;  which, 
with  his  other  exploits,  increased  the  terror  with 
which  his  name  was  regarded  by  the  English, 
who  styled  him  ''the  Black  Douglas;**  while  in 
Scottish  history  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
eood  Sir  James  Douglas.**    At  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum,  23d  June,  1314,  he  commanded  the 
centre  division  of  the  Scottish  ran.    Previous  to 
the  battle,  perceiving  Randolph  hard  pressed  in 
eudeavooring  to  intercept  a  body  of  English  cav- 
alry which  were  trying  to  get  into  Stirling,  Dou- 
glas requested  the  king*s  permission  to  go  to  his 
succoar;  but  was  refused,  on  which  he  replied, 
''My  heart  will  not  suffer  me  to  stand  by  and  see 
Randolph  perish,  and  therefore,  with  your  leave, 
[  must  go  and  aid  him.'*    The  king  unwillingly 
consented,  and  Donglas  rode  off  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friend ;  but  while  approaching  the  place  of 
combat,  he  perceived  that  the  English  were  falling 
mto  disorder,  whereupon  he  halted  his  men,  say- 
ing, "  Randolph  has  gained  the  day ;  let  us  not 
diminish  his  glory  by  sharing  it.**    After  tlie  vie- 
tory,  IDouglas,  with  sixty  horsemen,  pursued  the 
Rnglisti  king  on  the  spur  as  far  as  Dunbar,  whence 
Edward  escaped  in  a  fishing  skiff  to  England. 
11ie  same  year  Douglas   entered  England  with 
Edward  Bruce,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  loaded 
xrith  plunder.    Being  appointed  by  Bruce  warden 
of  the  middle  marches,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
varioos  encounters  on  the  Borders,  and  in  differ- 
ent inroads  into  England.     In  1312  he  invaded 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham ;  and 
:n  1327,  with  Randolph,  led  an  army,  consisting 
ot  twenty  thousand  light-armed  cavahy,  as  fkr  as 
Biland  in  Yorkshire,  and  for  more  than  a  month 
employed  them  in  ravaging  the  whole  northern 
districts  of  that  kingdom.    While  on  this  expedi- 


tion he  pen^rated  dnring  the  night  into  the  midst 
of  the  English  camp,  forced  his  way  to  the  pa- 
vilion of  the  king  himself,  and  very  neariy  took 
him  prisoner.  Their  retreat  on  thia  occasion, 
before  a  superior  English  force  under  the  yonng 
king,  Edward  m.,  was  conducted  with  consum- 
mate skill.  Ob  the  death  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
Douglas,  as  his  oldest  and  most  esteemed  com- 
panion in  arms,  was  oommiasioned  to  cany  his 
heart  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Accord- 
ingly, attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  he  sailed 
from  Scotland  in  June  1330.  On  reaching  Sluys 
in  Flanders,  he  learnt  that  Alphonso,  the  young 
king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  was  then  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Osmyn  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada ; 
and  with  the  intention  of  fighting  against  the  infi- 
dels, he  and  the  knights  and  esquires  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied  joined  Alphonso*s  army.  On 
the  25th  August  1330,  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  near  Tebas,  a  castle  on  the  frontiers  of 
Andalusia,  when  the  Moors  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  but  Douglas,  giving  way  to  bis 
impetuous  valour,  pursued  them  too  eagerly,  and 
in  attempting  to  rejoin  the  main  force,  he  perceived 
Sir  Walter  St.  Clair  of  Roslin  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  Moors  who  had  suddenly  rallied.  With 
the  few  followers  he  had  with  him  he  turned 
hastily  to  his  rescue,  but  was  soon  neariy  over- 
powered by  the  numbers  who  pressed  upon  him. 
Taking  from  his  neck  the  silver  casquet  which 
contained  the  embalmed  heart  of  Bruce,  he  thi*ew 
it  before  him  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
saying,  "  Now  pass  thou  onward  before  us,  gallant 
heart,  as  thou  wert  wont:  Donglas  will  follow 
thee,  or  die  !**  The  brave  and  "  Good  Sir  James 
Douglas,**  with  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
fought  with  him,  were  slain ;  and  his  body  with 
the  casquet  containing  the  heart  of  Bruce,  found 
upon  the  field,  were  conveyed  together  to  Scotland. 
The  heart  of  Bruce  was  deposited  at  Melrose,  al- 
though his  body  was  interred  in  the  royal  tomb  at 
Dunfermline,  and  the  remains  of  Sir  James  were 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Douglas, 
where  his  son  Archibald  erected  a  monament  to 
his  memory. 

DOUGLAS,  Gavin,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  one  ol 
the  most  eminent  of  our  early  Scottish  poct9, 
styled  by  Warton,  *'  one  of  the  distinguished  Inmi- 
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iiaries  that  marked  the  restoration  of  letters  in 
Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry,"  was  the  third  son  of  the  fifth  earl  of 
Angus,  (nicknamed  BelUthe-Cat,)  by  Elizabeth 
Boyd,  only  daughter  of  Bobert  Lord  Boyd,  high 
chamberlain  of  Scotland.  He  was  bom  at  Brechin 
in  1474.  After  completing  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  ho  was  in  1496  appointed 
i-ector  of  Hawick,  and  in  1509,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  king,  nominated  provost  of  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Giles,  in  Edinburgh..  Before 
this  period  he  had  composed  *The  Palace  of 
Honour,'  an  apologue  for  the  conduct  of  a  king, 
in  which,  under  the  similitude  of  a  vision,  he 
depicts  the  vanity  and  inconstancy  of  all  worldly 
glory.  He  had  also  completed  a  translation  of 
Ovid's  '  Remedy  of  Love,'  which  is  now  lost. 
Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  Henry,  first  Lord 
Sinclair,  he  translated  into  the  Scottish  vernacular 
tlie  ^neid  of  Virgil,  with  the  Supplementary  book 
of  Maplieus  Vigius,  which  he  undertook  about 
1512,  and  is  said  to  have  finished  in  sixteen 
months.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  an  original 
poem,  or  "  particular  prologue"  of  his  own,  and 
the  translation  is  executed  with  great  spirit  and 
unusual  elegance  for  the  period.  In  1513,  three 
weeks  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  he  was 
admitted  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  city 
his  father  had  been  provost. 

Li  1514,  the  queen-regent,  who  had  married  his 
ncpncw,  tne  young  earl  of  Angus,  appointed 
Douglas  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick,  and  in  a  letter 
addi-essed  to  Pope  Leo  tlie  Tenth,  after  extolling 
him  as  second  to  none  in  leai'uiug  and  viitue, 
earnestly  requested  that  he  might  be  confirmed  in 
that  abbacy,  till  his  singular  merit  should  be  re- 
warded by  some  more  ample  endowment.  Soon 
after  she  conferred  on  him  the  archbishopnc  of 
St.  Andrews,  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
nrchiepiscopal  palace ;  but  John  Hepburn,  prior  of 
St.  Andrews,  having  prevailed  on  the  canons  to 
elect  him  to  the  see,  laid  siege  to  the  fortress,  and 
after  some  resistance,  expelled  Douglas's  servants 
The  earl  of  Angus,  with  a  party  of  two  hundred 
horse,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  the 
castle,  and  his  uncle,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
countenanced  this  proceeding,  and  indeed  was 
always  averse  to  violent  measures,  relinquished  | 


the  archbishopric  in  favour  of  Andrew  Forman, 
bishop  of  Moray,  and  archbishop  of  Bourges  in 
France,  a  busy  and  ambitions  churchman,  who 
had  obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  deprived  of  the  abbacy  of  Aberbroth- 
wick, which  was  transfen*ed  to  James  Bethnne, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Early  in  1515,  the  queen 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  her  brother  Henry  the  Eighth, 
obtained  a  papal  bull  in  his  favour,  but  the  duke 
of  Albany,  who,  in  this  year,  was  declared  regent, 
to  prevent  him  from  possessing  the  see,  accused 
him  of  contravening  the  laws  of  the  realm  in  pro- 
curing bulls  from  Rome,  and  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  which  was 
subsequently  altered  to  imprisonment.  He  was 
first  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  former 
rival  Hepburn,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
Dunbar,  whence  he  was  again  conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh. On  a  reconciliation  taking  place  between 
the  queen  and  the  duke,  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
after  a  confinement  of  upwards  of  a  year,  and  was 
consecrated  at  Glasgow  by  Archbishop  Bethnne. 
,  During  his  imprisonment,  Andrew  Stewart, 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  had  been  elected  pos- 
tulate bishop  by  the  chapter,  and  his  retainers  had 
taken  possession  of  the  episcopal  palace.  On 
Douglas'  arrival  at  Dunkeld,  the  pope's  bull  was 
proclaimed  with  the  usual  solemnities  at  the  high 
altar,  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  house  of  the  dean,  where  he  was 
splendidly  entertained,  and  where  also,  as  the 
steeple  of  the  cathedral  was  also  gan-isoned  by 
Stewart's  adherents,  he  was  next  day  under  the 
necessity  of  peiforming  divine  service  and  adminis- 
tering the  cnstomary  oaths  to  his  canons.  In  the 
afteraoon  of  the  same  day,  while  holding  a  con- 
sultation, the  intelligence  was  received  that  Stew- 
art had  arrived  in  person  to  suppoit  his  claim  by 
arms,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  volley  of  cannon 
shot  was  discharged  from  the  palace  and  the 
cathedral.  Douglas'  friends  lost  no  time  in  as- 
sembling au  armed  force  from  the  country,  and  on 
Stewait's  retiring  into  the  neighbouring  woods, 
those  who  held  possession  of  the  palace  and  cathe- 
dral were  summoned   to  sui  render,  on  pain  of 
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On  their  refasnl,  Jadim  Car- 
mtchael,  with  a  deUcliment  cif  the  bishop's 
adherents,  obtaiDsd  odmittuice  into  llie  cathedral, 
pinlj  hj  force  and  partly  by  stratagem,  and  the 
holdera  of  the  palace,  intimidated  by  this  occnr- 
ivnce,  reqnested  a  tmce  for  a  few  hoars,  and 
altimntelj,  throQg:h  the  interference  of  th«  regent, 
DoBglaF  gained  poaseasion  without  the  eSusion  of 
bkkod.  Tlie  regent  Albanjr  being  appealed  to  by 
both  parties  at  Edinburgh,  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  claim  of  Doaglas,  while  Stewart  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  revenaes  of  the  see  which  he  hnd 
dreadr  collected,  and  obtained,  besides  two  of  the 
best  beneflces,  Alyth  and  Cargyle,  in  the  diocese. 
The  folloivinsisn  view  of  Dnnlield  Csthedml: 


In  1517,  Bishop  Donglas,  wiih  Patrick  Panter, 
attended  the  dake  of  Albany  to  Fi-ance,  for  the 
renewal  of  the  ancient  leagne  with  that  country, 
and  the  negocialion  being  concladed,  he  returned 
before  them  to  Scotl:ind.  In  the  following  year 
he  appears  to  hare  visited  England,  as  in  the 
Cotton  Library  is  an  original  letter  signed  by  the 
earl  of  Angns  and  others,  recommending  him  to 
King  Henry  as  B  proper  agent  for  adjusting  certain 
articles  in  contemplation  between  them.  In  the 
dispnte  which  took  place  between  the  earls  pr 
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Arran  and  Angus  in  April  1S20,  whidi  led  to  the 
bloody  street  conflict  of  "  Cleanse  the  Causeway," 
he  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator,  though  ansuccess- 
fnllj,  with  the  Arran  faction,  aod  his  condoct  on 
that  occasion  has  been  already  described  in  Uie 
article.  Archbishop  Bethnne,  who  owed  his  life  to 
his  timely  interference.  [See  toI.  i.  pp.  288,  289.] 
In  the  following  year,  on  the  return  of  Albany  to 
Scotland,  and  the  prosecntion  of  Angus  and  his 
principal  adherents,  Bishop  Douglas  took  refuge  in 
England,  and  from  Henry  the  Eighth  I'oceived  n 
liberal  pension.  At  London  he  farmed  a  friend- 
ship with  Polydoie  Virgil,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  composing  a  history  of  England,  and  be  pre- 
sented to  him  a  brief  commentary  of  the  Scottish 
annals.  In  which  he  pursued  the  fabnious  line  of 
onr  ancesb?  fhtm  Athens  to  Scotland.  In  his 
absence  a  process  was  instituted  in  Scotland 
against  him,  and  an  nnjost  sentence  of  proscription 
issued  In  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  three 
estates.  He  had  been  cited  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and  intended  to  obey  the  pontitical  mandate,  but 
was  seized  with  the  plagno,  and  dying  at  London 
in  1522,  was  interred  in  the  Savoy  church.  He 
excels  as  an  allegorical  and  descriptive  po^. 
His  works  are; 

The  13  fiukes  of  Eneidui  of  ihe  ramoaM  poets  Virgil, 
tnui>lat»t  odC  of  l^tyiw  ttnet  inUi  Scotlish  mftir.  dy  the 
Bar.  Falber  in  God  M><reter  Giiwiii  DoagUs.  Inahop  of  Don- 
hd,  and  nnkil  la  tlie  Erie  of  Angni;  creiy  bnkc  luring  hit 
perticuliT  pmloge,  Bl.  Letter.  London,  1653,  iUt.  A  new 
edition.  Edin.  1710,  nnalt  (bl.  To  which  a  ]iitft  ind  nln- 
ablfl  Gloflsaiy  wu  idded  bj  the  oalebratAd  Ruddimen,  vhieb 
mij  tens  la  i  DLclionarj'  to  the  old  Sfffltlieh  LanguigB:  ind 
a  life  of  the  iutior,  by  the  Her.  John  Sags,  who  acknowledges 
the  Mtiitance  of  Biahop  Nicolaon,  Sir  Robert  Sibbdd,  Dr. 
Pitcaime,  and  Mr.  Urrr- 

The  Palii^B  of  Honour,  in  3  pFirta.  Edin.  printed  by  .loliii 
Rota.  1579,  4ta.  Edition  bj  W.  Copland.  London,  1GS3, 
lol.     Both  the  editioDB  are  ailmnety  acBra. 

He  likewise  translated  Ovid  de  Remedia  Amoris,  whicb 
iecma  to  hare  been  the  first  of  all  bia  works. 

Hi»  allegorical  Poem,  called  King  Hart,  waa  pnbliahed  foi 
Lhe  Gnt  Ume,  fnm  an  original  MS.  bj  Mr.  Pinkerton.    ITSfi 

DOUGLAS,  James,  fonrth  eari  of  Morton,  fni 
some  time  regent  of  Scotland,  was  the  second  aor. 
of  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  yoaneei 
brother  of  Archibald  sixth  earl  of  Angus.  Having 
married  Lady  Elixahclh  Doaglas,  daughter  01 
James,  third  earl  of  Morton,  who  had  no  male 
issue,  he  obtained  through  her  right,  on  her  father'^ 
death,  his  title'Bnd  estates,  to  which  he  sncceerlcil 
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in  1553,  previous  to  which  event  he  was  styled  the 
master  of  Morton.  He  early  favoured  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
lords  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  although  at 
first  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  their 
proceedings.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  settlement  of  affairs  at  Upsett- 
lington,  May  31 ,  1559.  After  the  return  of  Queen 
Mary  in  1561,  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor, 
and  January  7,  1563,  was  appointed  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  room  of  the  foifeited 
earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  been  the  head  of 
the  popish  party.  At  the  solicitation  of  Dam- 
ley,  he  was  induced  to  join  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Rizzio,  and  in  consequence  of  his  share 
in  that  dark  transaction,  was  obliged,  with  his 
associates,  to  fly  to  England..  Through  the  interest 
of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  however,  he  soon  obtained 
his  pardon,  and  returned  to  Scotland.  He  was 
aware  of  the  design  foimcd  for  the  murder  of 
Damley,  but  refxised  to  be  a  party  in  the  plot. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the 
famous  bond  to  protect  Bothwell  against  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and 
to  assist  him  in  his  project  of  being  married  to 
the  queen.  When  that  event  took  place,  Mor- 
ton, with  others  of  the  nobles,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy for  the  protection  of  the  infant  prince, 
and  the  protestant  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
was  present  with  the  confederated  lords  at  Pinkie- 
Field,  when  Bothwell  took  his  last  farewell  of  the 
unfortunate  queen.  He  was  the  same  year  re- 
stored to  the  office  of  high  chancellor  for  life,  and 
was  also  constituted  high-admiral  for  Scotland, 
and  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  room 
of  Bothwell.  At  the  battle  of  Langside,  Morton 
was  one  of  the  principal  commanders.  He  was  a 
chief  actor  in  all  the  transactions  which  took  place 
in  Scotland  during  that  unhappy  period,  when  a 
civil  war  raged  between  Vie  protestant  or  king*s 
party  and  the  adherents  cf  the  queen. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  October 
1572,  Morton  was  elected  legent,  being  the  fourth 
within  five  years.  His  rapacity  and  avarice  soon 
rendered  his  administration  odious ;  and  his  con- 
duct towards  some  of  the  nobles  caused  them  to 
league  together  for  his  destruction.  The  young 
king,  James  the  Sixth,  at  Stirling  had  procured 


an  interview  with  Argyle  and  AthoU,  two  of  Mor- 
ton's enemies,  and  he  determined  to  take  the 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Foreseemg  the 
storm  that  was  gathering,  Morton,  on  September 
12,  1577,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  obtained  a 
pardon  for  all  his  past  offences.  He  then  retired 
to  Lochleven ;  but  even  in  this  retreat,  which  the 
people  called  *Hhe  Lion's  Den^"  his  wealth  and 
abilities  rendered  him  formidable.  Having,  by 
means  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  obtained  possession  of 
the  castle  and  garrison  of  Stirling,  and  the  person 
of  the  king,  he  soon  recovered  all  the  authority  he 
possessed  during  his  regency.  He  now  proceeded 
rigorously  against  his  enemies,  the  Hamiltons  and 
others;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  measures  of  revenge 
and  punishment,  he  was  himself  accused  by  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  (created  earl 
of  Arran)  of  being  accessoiy  to  the  murder  of  his 
majesty's  father;  and  brought  to  trial  at  Edin- 
burgh, June  1,  1581.  The  whole  pix)ceeding8 
against  him  seem  to  have  been  violent,  irregular, 
and  oppressive.  The  jury  was  composed  of  his 
avowed  enemies;  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  con- 
cealing, and  of  being  art  and  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Damley.  The  first  pait  of  the 
verdict  did  not  surprise  him,  but  he  twice  repeated 
the  words  "  art  and  part,"  with  some  vehemence 
adding,  *^  God  knows  it  is  not  sol"  He  was  be- 
headed next  day  by  an  instmment  called  '^the 
Maiden,"  which  he  had  himself  introduced  into 
Scotland.  In  his  *  Confession,'  being  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conference  held  the  same  morning  with 
John  Durie  and  Walter  Balcanquhal,  ministers, 
he  admitted  that  on  his  return  from  England  after 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  Bothwell  had  informed  him 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Damley,  which  the 
queen,  as  he  told  him,  knew  of  and  approved,  but 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  it.  And  as  to  revealing 
the  plot,  "to  whom,"  said  he,  "should  I  have 
revealed  it?  To  the  Queen?  She  was  the  doer 
of  it.  I  was  mindlt  indeed  to  the  king's  father, 
but  that  I  durst  not  for  my  life;  for  I  knew  him 
to  be  sic  a  baim,  that  there  was  nothing  told  him 
but  he  would  reveal  it  to  her  again.  And  howbeic 
they  have  condemned  me  of  art  and  part,  tore- 
knowledge  and  concealing  of  the  king's  murder, 
yet,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God,  I  never  had  art  or 
part,  red  or  counsel,  in  that  matter.    I  foreknew. 
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indeed,  and  coocealed  it,  because  I  durst  not 
reveal  it  to  any  creatore  for  my  life."  Wlien  bis 
keepers  told  him  that  the  gnards  were  in  attendance 
and  all  in  readinwa,  Ire  replied,  "  I  thank  my  God,  I 
am  ready  likewise."  Od  the  Ecaflbld  his  behaviour 
WM  calm,  and  his  conntenance  and  voice  Dnaltered, 
and  after  some  time  spent  in  devotion,  he  gnSered 
death  with  the  intrepidity  which  became  the  name 
of  Donglas.  His  head  iraa  placed  on  the  pnblic 
jail  ot  Ediubnrgh:  and  hia  body,  after  lying  till 
sunset  on  the  scaffold,  covered  with  a  beggarly 
cloak,  was  carried  by  coDnnon  portere  to  the  nsnul 
bntjing-place  of  criminala.  Havinf(  no  isane,  the 
regent  made  an  entail  of  the  earldom  in  favonr  of 
his  nephew  the  eighth  earl  of  Angns,  and,  after 
him,  in  case  lie  died  without  issne,  in  favour  of 
William  Donglas  of  Lochleven,  who  became  the 
lAvcntli  carl  of  Morton.    Subjoined  is  his  portrait: 


DUuGLAS,  KuButtT,  an  eminent  FiMbyterian 
clergyman  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  wss  in 
early  life  chaplain  to  the  Siots  Anviliaries  in  the 
service  of  Gostavns  Adolphns,  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
\\'ar,  and  became  a  great  favonrite  with  that 
monarch.  He  is  s^d  to  have  been  a  grandson  of 
.Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  through  a  child  borne  by 
her  to  George  Douglas  of  Lochleven;  bnt  of  this 


there  is  no  proof.  On  leaving  the  army,  Gnstavus 
said  of  liim  that  he  scarce  ever  knew  a  person  of 
hia  qnaliflcatione  for  wisdom.  "  Mr.  Dongas," 
he  said,  "  might  have  been  eonnsdlor  to  any 
prince  in  Europe;  for  prudence  and  knowledge,  he 
might  be  moderator  to  a  general  assembly;  anil 
even  for  military  skill  I  conid  very  freely  tmst  my 
army  to  his  conduct."  In  corroboration  (tf  this, 
it  is  related  that  in  one  of  Gnstavns'  battles,  he 
was  standing  at  some  distance  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  when  both  wings  were  engaged,  he  observed 
some  mismanagement  in  the  left  wing  that  waa 
like  to  prove  fatal,  and  he  eitber  went  or  sent  to 
acquaint  the  commanding  officer,  and  it  n-as  re- 
medied, it)  consequence  of  which  they  gained 
the  battle.  While  in  the  army,  having  no  other 
book  beside  him,  he  committed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  1641  he  was  one 
of  the  miniBter«  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  frequently 
preached  befbre  parliament.  Wodrow  styles  him 
"a  great  state  preacher,  one  of  tiie  greatest  we 
ever  had  in  Scotland."  On  January  6,  1649,  lie 
was  one  of  ihe  six  ministers  called  In  to  assist  the 
committee  of  despatch  of  parliament  in  drawing 
up  instmctiona  for  thtir  commisaiooers  in  London 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  proceedings  against 
the  king.  [Balfour'i  AnnaU,  vol.  iii.  p.  38G.]  Ho 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
met  in  July  1649,  and  possessed  great  InQnencn 
nnd  authority  among  the  clergy.  In  August  16.'iQ 
ne  was  one  cf  the  commissioners  seot  by  tlio 
chnrcb  of  Diinfermllne  to  solicit  from  Charles  the 
Second  bis  sabscription  to  a  declaration  of  his 
i^seijtiments,  which  be  refused  to  give.  At  tlie 
^coronation  of  Charles  at  Scone,  January  1,  16&I, 
/Douglas  officiated,  and  his  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  printed.  He  v.ta  afterwards,  with  otber 
members  of  the  church  commission,  sent  prisoner 
[o  London  by  Cromwell,  bnt  soon  released.  In 
1659,  when  General  Monk  left  Scotland,  be  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Resolutionere  sent  Mr, 
James  Sharp  to  London  with  him,  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  Ptecbyterian  chnrch.  Tbe 
correspondence  oi  the  latter  with  Mr.  Doufjlas  is 
inserted  in  Wodrow's  '  History  of  tbe  Sufferings. of 
the  Chnrch  of  Scotland.'  While  Sbai-p  violated 
the  tmst  reposed  in  him,  and  was  appointed 
primate  of  Scotland,  Douglas  Indignantly  refused 
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the  high  episcopal  preferment  that  was  ofTered  to 
him,  to  accede  to  the  introdaction  of  prelacy.  He 
IS  said,  by  Kirkton,  the  church  historian,  to  have 
said  to  Sharp,  on  parting,  "  James,  I  see  yon  will 
engage.  I  perceive  yon  are  clear.  You  will  be 
made  archbishop  of  St.  Andre^vs.  Take  it,  and 
the  curse  of  Grod  with  it."  So  saying,  he  clapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  shut  the  door  npon  him. 
He  afterwards  resigned  his  charge  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1669  was  admitted  by  the  privy  council,  as 
an  indulged  minister,  to  the  parish  of  Pencaltland 
in  East  Lothian.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. He  had  a  son,  Alexander,  who  was 
minister  of  Logic  and  one  of  the  correspondents 
of  Wodrow,  to  whose  manuscript  Analocta  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  all  that  is  known  concerning 
his  father. 

DOUGLAS,  James,  M.D.,  a  skilful  anatomist 
and  accomplished  medical  writer,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  about  1675.  On  completing  his  educfl- 
tion.  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  became 
emicent  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 
After  publishing  various  medical  works,  he  directed 
his  attention  particularly  to  the  difficult  and  pain- 
All  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  bronght  out  in 
1726,  '  A  History  of  the  lateral  Operation  for 
Stone,*  republished  with  an  Appendix  in  1733. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  physician  to  the 
king,  who  granted  him  a  yearly  pension  of  five 
hundred  guineas.  His  high  reputation  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  his  exposure  of  the  decep- 
tion of  a  female  adventurer  named  Maria  Tofts, 
who  pretended  that  in  occasional  accouchements 
to  which  she  was  subject,  she  brought  forth  rab- 
bits, and  thus  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  many 
persons.  A  full  description  of  the  fraud  he  pub- 
lished in  an  advertisement  in  Manuingham^s  Jour- 
nal. As  lectuier  on  anatomy,  he  took  for  his 
assistant  the  aftei  wards  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  who  found  in  him  both  a  patron  and  a 
benefactor.  He  also  studied  successfully  the 
interesting  subject  of  botanical  science,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  subject.  He  died  in 
1742.  He  had  collected,  at  a  great  expense,  all 
the  editions  of  Horace  published  from  1476  to  1739. 

A  list  of  his  publications  Is  subjoined 

De  Auri  Hamano  Tractatob.     Uonon.  1704,  4to. 
Mjofip*nphiie  Compamtsp  Sperimen     or    a    comparative 


deacriptioii  of  all  the  muscleB  in  a  man  and  in  a  quadnqied  (t 
dog)  with  an  account  of  the  mnecles  peculiar  to  a  woman 
Lond.  1707,  12mo.  Edin.  1775,  8to.  To  this  edition  an 
acooont  of  the  blood  Teesels  is  added.    Edin.  1750,  8to. 

Deacriptio  comparata  Maiciiloram  corporis  bumani  et  qnad- 
rapedia.  Lagd.  Bat  1729,  8vo.  Leyd.  1738,  8to.  Dub. 
1777,  8vo. 

A  short  Appendix  to  his  account  of  the  Human  Mnacies. 
12mo. 

BibliograpbisB  anatomies  specimen,  sen  Catalogus  p«n9 
omnium  auctorum  qui  ab  Hippocrate  ad  Harveium  rem  ana- 
tomicam  illustramnt.  Lond.  1716,  8to.  With  improve- 
ments.    Leyden,  1734,  8vo.    London,  1755,  Stow 

Index  Materis  Mediae.    London,  1724,  4to. 

Lilium  Samense,  a  description  of  the  Guernsey  Lily,  with 
8  large  figures:  and  a  botanical  dissection  of  the  Coffee 
Berry,  with  figures.    London,  1725, 1787,  foL 

Arbor  Yemensis  fructum  Cafe  ferens;  or,  a  description  and 
history  of  the  Cofiee  Tree.  London,  1725, 1727,  fol.  Sup- 
plement to  the  above,  same  year,    fol 

History  of  the  Lateral  Operation  for  extracting  the  Stone 
by  making  a  wound  near  the  great  protuberance  of  the  Os 
Ischium,  &c  first  attempted  by  Frere  Jacques  in  France,  && 
Lond.  1726,  8vo.    1729.  In  Latin.    Lug.  Bat  1783,  4to 

Appendix  to  the  Lateral  Operation  of  the  Stone.  London, 
1781,  8vo.    Leid.  1783,  8vo. 

A  Description  of  the  PeritonsBUii  of  that  part  of  the  Mem- 
brana  Cellnlaris  which  lies  on  its  cmtside,  with  an  account  of 
the  true  situation  of  all  the  Abdominal  Viscera.  London, 
1730,  4to.  In  Latin.  Helmst  1788,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat  1787, 
8vo. 

Nine  Anatomical  Figures,  representing  the  external  parts, 
muscles,  and  bones  of  the  human  body.     London,  1748,  foL 

Account  of  a  very  large  Tumour  on  the  fore  part  of  th' 
Neck.    PhiL  Trans.  1706.    Abr.  v.  285. 

Of  a  hydrops  ovarii :  figure  of  the  Glanduls  and  of  tt.« 
Uteris  in  a  Poerpem.    lb.  8L8. 

Ulcer  in  the  right  kidney;  dissection.    lb.  554. 

An  extraordinary  Dilatation  of  the  leit  ventricle  of  tn* 
heart    lb.  1714.    Abr.  vL  181. 

A  botanical  deioiiption  of  the  lower  and  mid-vessel  of  the 
true  English  Saffinn.    lb.  1723.    Abr.  vi  p.  678. 

On  the  Glands  in  tile  human  spleen;  on  s  fracture  in  tLe 
upper  part  of  the  thif^  bone.    1716.    Abr.  vi.  262. 

Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Phaenioopferns,  or  i?1amm<p>>  lb. 
268. 

An  account  of  a  new  method  of  cutla^g  for  the  Stone.  Ih. 
580.    1722. 

A  botanical  description  of  the  flower  and  seed  vessel  ot  the 
Plant  called  Crocus  Autumnalis  Sativus.    lb.  678.    1728. 

On  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Safiron  in  England, 
lb.  1728.    Abr.  viL  278. 

A  short  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  ipecacuanha.  lb. 
856.    1729. 

DOUGLAS,  John,  an*  eminent  lithotomist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  for  some  time  sur- 
geon to  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  was  the  anthor  of  several 
medical  controversial  treatises,  criticising  the 
works  of  Chamberlain,  Chapman,  and  Cheselden, 
most  of  which  are  now  forgotten.  A  list  of  their 
titles  is  subjoined : 
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SjllabiiB  of  what  is  to  be  preferred  in  a  course  of  Lectures 
90  Anatomy.     1»i)Uod,  1719,  4to. 

New  method  of  makm^;  the  high  operation  for  Stone. 
London,  1720, 1723,  4to. 

Advertisement  occasioned  bjr  some  paraages  in  Manmngton 
Arms  Diary.     Tendon,  1721,  8vo. 

Lithotomus  Castratus,  or  Cheaelden^s  Treatise  on  the  high 
operation  for  the  Stone,  ezaraioed.    London,  1728,  8vo. 

An  account  of  Mortifications,  and  of  the  surprising  effects 
3f  bark  in  putting  a  stop  to  their  progress.  London,  1729, 
1732,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  that  pompons  book  entitled,  Ostaographia,  or 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  by  Mr.  Cheselden.  London, 
1735,  8vo. 

A  short  account  of  the  state  of  Midwifery  in  London  and 
Westminster,  &o.    London,  1786,  8vo. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Venereal  Disease.     Lond.  1737,  8vo. 

A  short  Dissertation  on  the  Gout.    liond.  1741,  8vo. 

Treatise  on  the  Hydrocele.    Lond.  1755,  8to. 

Ad  Answer  to  the  Remarks  on  a  Treatise  on  Hydrocele. 
London,  1758,  8to.    These  Remarks  were  by  Mr.  Jostamond. 

Account  of  the  new  method  of  cutting  for  the  Stone. 
PhiL  Trans.  1722.    Abr.  vi.  p.  580. 

Snxgical  questions  stated  and  answered.  lb.  1727.  Abr. 
riL  p.  200. 

DOUGLAS,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  prelate  and 
critic,  the  son  of  Archibald  Dongla^,  a  respectable 
merchant,  was  bom  in  Pittenweem,  ilfeshire,  Jaly 
14,  1721.  His  father  was  the  son  of  the  jonngest 
brother  of  John  Donglas,  Esq.  of  Tilwhillj  in  Kin- 
cardineshire. Affcer  some  preliminary  education  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Dunbar,  he  was  in  1736  sent 
to  St.  Mary's  College,  Oxford,  being  entered  as  a 
commoner.  In  1738  he  was  elected  to  an  exhi- 
bition on  Bishop  Warner's  foundation  in  Baliol 
College,  and  in  1741  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree. 
After  visiting  France  and  Flanders,  he  returned  to 
the  uniyersity,  and  in  1743  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con. In  1744  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
third  foot  guards,  and  was  for  some  time  With  the 
regiment  in  Flanders,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy  was  engaged  carrying  orders  irom  General 
Campbell  to  a  detachment  of  English  troops.  In 
September  1745,  he  returned  to  England,  with 
that  portion  of  the  array  which  was  ordered  home 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rrbellion,  and  haying 
no  longer  any  connexion  with  the  guards,  he  re- 
turned to  college,  where  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ex- 
hibitioners on  Mr.  Snell's  foundation.  In  1747  he 
became  curate  of  Tilehnrst,  near  Reading,  and  after- 
wards of  Dnnstew,  in  Oxfordshire.  Soon  after  he 
was  selected  by  the  earl  of  Bath  to  accompany  his 
son.  Lord  Pnlteney,  as  travelling  tutor  to  the 
Continent     On  his  return  to  England  in  1749, 
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t!ie  earl  presented  him  to  the  free  chapel  of 
Eaton -Constan tine,  and  the  donative  of  Tipping- 
ton,  in  Shropshire.  In  1750  he  preferred  him  to 
the  vicarage  of  High  Ercal,  in  Shropehh^  and 
continued  a  steady  patron  and  friend  to  him 
throughout  life.  He  only  resided  occasionally  ou 
his  livings ;  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Bath,  he  took  » 
house  contiguous  to  Bath  house  in  London,  where 
he  passed  the  winter  months.  In  the  summer  he 
generally  accompanied  his  lordship  in  his  country 
excursions,  and  in  his  visits  to  the  nobility.  In  the 
Easter  term  of  1758  he  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  was  presented  by  I^rd  Bath  to  the  living  of 
Kenley  in  Shropshire.  He  had  ere  this  devoted 
himself  to  writing  various  political  and  controver- 
sial pamphlets.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  one  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains,  and  in  1762  was  ma<l(f 
canon  of  Windsor,  which  benefice  he  exchanged 
with  Dr.  Barrington,  in  1776,  for  a  residentiary 
canonry  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1764  Lord  Bath  died, 
and  left  liim  his  library ;  but  his  lordship's  relative. 
General  Pnlteney,  not  wishing  it  to  be  removed 
from  the  family,  gave  him  a  thousand  poun<1s 
for  it.  On  the  general's  death,  it  was  again  be- 
queathed to  him,  and  he  again  relinquished  it  t(» 
Sir  William  Pnlteney  for  the  same  sum.  Be- 
sides superintending  the  publication  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  Letters  and  Diary,  and  assisting  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  in  arranging 
their  manuscripts  for  the  press,  at  the  request  of 
Loi*d  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  he  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  journal  of  Captain  Cook's 
voyages.  In  1778  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  In  September 
1787  he  was  made  bishop  of  Carlisle;  and  in  1788 
dean  of  Windsor.  In  1792  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club  founded  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Boswell's  Life  of  the 
latter.  His  death  took  place  on  18th  May  1807 
His  literary  labours  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  list  of  the  publications  in  which  he  wtis 
engaged . 

Milton  no  Plagiary ,  or,  a  Detection  of  the  Forgeries  in 
Lander's  Essay.  London,  1751,  Sro.  2d  edition,  corrects 
and  enlarged  hj  the  addition  of  a  postscript  London,  1766, 
8to. 

The  Criterion :  or,  Miracles  Examined,  in  the  form  ot  let- 
ters, and  intended  as  an  antidote  ac^ainst  the  writinics  of 
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Hnme,  VolUire,  and  the  philosopheiBL  of  that  daj.  Lond. 
1754,  8vo. 

An  Apology  for  the  Clergy  against  the  Hutchinsonians, 
Methodists,  &o.    1755. 

The  Destruction  of  the  French  Foretold  by  Esekiel,  being 
an  ironical  defence  of  the  sects  attacked  in  tlie  former 
pamphlet.     1759. 

An  attack  on  certain  positions  contained  in  Bower's  History 
of  the  Popes,  &c    London,  1756. 

A  SeriooA  Defence  of  the  Administration.    1756. 

Bower  and  Tlllemont  compared.    1757. 

A  iiill  coofiitation  of  Bower's  Three  Defences.    1758. 

The  Complete  and  l^nal  Detection  of  Bower.    1758. 

The  Conduct  of  a  late  noble  Commander  candidly  Con- 
sidered; (in  defence  of  Lord  George  Sackville).     1759. 

A  Letter  to  two  great  Men  on  the  approach  of  Peace; 
Which  excited  great  attention,  and  was.  generally  attributed 
to  Lord  Bath.     1759. 

In  1760,  be  wrote  the  Preface  to  tlie  translation  of  HookeV 
Negodations  In  Scotland, 

Seasonable  Hints  from  an  Honest  Man.     1761. 

The  Sentiments  of  a  Frenchman;  .written  in  December 
1762,  on  the  day  on  which  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  parliament.  Being  printed  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  it  was  pasted  on  the  walls  in  every  part  of 
London,  and  distributed  among  the  members  as  they  entered 
the  boose. 

In  1763,  he  superintended  the  publication  of  Henry  earl  of 
Clarendon's  Diary  and  Letters,  and  wrote  the  Preface  prefixed 
to  these  papers. 

During  1766, 1767,  and  1768,  he  wrote  several  political 
papers  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser;  and  all  the  Letters 
which  appeared  in  that  Paper  in  1770  and  1771,  under  the 
signatures  of  Tacitus  and  Manlius,  were  written  by  him. 

In  1776  and  1777  he  was  employed  in  preparing  Captain 
Cook's  Journal  for  publication.  In  1781,  he  prepared  for 
publication  the  Journal  of  Cook's  third  and  last  voyage,  and 
supplied  the  Introduction  and  Notes. 

In  1777,  he  assisted  Lord  Hardwicke  in  arranging  and  pub- 
lishing his  Miscellaneous  Papers,  which  came  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
anniversary  of  King  Charles'  martyrdom.   London,  1789,  4to. 

The  anniversary  sermon,  preached  before  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  prefixed  to  the  annual  printed 
account  of  their  proceedings,  1798. 

DOUGLAS,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  a  distin- 
gnished  naval  ofllcer,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
a  descendant  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Morton,  was 
originally  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  it  was  with 
difilcnlty  that  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  rank  in 
the  British  navy.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
which  commenced  in  1756,  he  was  gradaally  pro- 
moted till  be  became  post-captain.  In  1763  he 
went  to  St.  Petersbnrgh.  In  1775,  on  the  war 
with  America  breaking  out,  he  had  a  broai  pen- 
dant given  him,  and  commanded  the  squadron 
employed  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawi^ence.  His  ser- 
vices on  this  station  obtained  for  him  the  most 
flattering  honours  on  his  return  to  England,  and 


he  was  created  a  baronet,  28d  January  1777,  foi 
having,  at  the  head  of  bis  squadron,  the  previous 
year,  forced  a  passage  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  relieved  Quebec,  then  closely  invested  by  the 
Americans.  Soon  after  he  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Duke,  of  98  guns.  Sir  Charles  cultivated 
on  shipboard  a  natural  genius  for  mechanics,  foi 
which  he  was  remarkable ;  and  at  his  suggestion, 
the  substitution  of  locks  for  matches  in  naval 
gunnery  was  universally  adopted  throughout  the 
British  navy.  He  was  appointed,  November  24, 
1781,  captain  of  the  fleet  to  Sir  George  Rodney, 
then  about  to  proceed  on  his  second  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies.  Sir  George's  flag  being  hoisted 
in  the  Formidable,  Sir  Charles  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  that  vessel;  and,  sailing  from  Torbay, 
January  15,  1782,  they  engaged  and  signally  de- 
feated the  French  fleet'  on  the  ensuing  12th  of 

• 

April;  the  Formidable,  followed  by  the  Namur, 
the  Canada,  and  the  rest  of  the  ships  astern,  hav- 
ing broken  through  the  enemy's  line.  The  merit 
of  this  skilful  manoeuvre,  which  till  then  was  un- 
known in  naval  warfai'e,  has  been  claimed  for  his 
father,  since  his  death,  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
son  of  Sir  Charles,  but  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin  seems 
to  have  originally  suggested  the  idea.  Sir  Charles 
was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  station,  which  he  soon  resigned. 
During  the  preparations  for  war  in  1787,  he  wn.s 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  in  1788 
was  re-appointed  to  the  Nova  Scotia  station.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Edinburgh  of  apoplexy  10th 
March  1789.  He  was  so  perfect  a  linguist  that 
he  could  speak  six  European  languages  correctly. 
He  married,  first,  a  Dutch  lady  of  rank,  who  died 
in  1769,  and  secondly,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
Wood,  Esq.,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
DOUGLAS,  Stlvester,  Lord  Glenbbrvie, 
eldest  son  of  John  Douglas  of  Fechil  in  Aberdeen - 
siiire,  descended  from  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  of 
Glenbervie,  grandson  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Angus, 
was  bom  May  24,  1743.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  which  he  forsook  for  the  * 
law;  and  attained  to  great  eminence  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar.  In  September  1789  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  after- 
wards earl  of  Guildford.  His  firat  political  situa- 
tion was  that  of  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
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Ireland,  and  in  1793  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
St  Canice  in  that  kingdom.  In  1795  he  was 
chosen  M.P.  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
for  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  and  the  same  year  consti- 
tnted  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1806.  In  1796 
he  was  chosen  for  Midhnrst.  In  1797  he  became 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  in  November 
1800  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  29th  December  of  that  year  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Glenbervie  of  Kincardine,  and  did  not  go  out  to 
the  Cape,  having  relinqnished  the  governorship  in 
February  1801,  when  he  was  nominated  joint  pay- 
master-general of  the  forces  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Canning.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  surveyor- 
general  of  the  woods  and  forests,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1806,  but  resumed  it  in  1807.  He 
died  May  2,  1823.  At  his  death,  (his  son,  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Sylvester  North  Douglas,  having 
died  before  him,)  the  title  became  extinct.  His 
works  are : 

Speech  m  the  House  of  Commons,  April  23d,  1799,  rdative 
to  the  Union  with  Ireland.    1799,  8vo. 

History  of  the  Cases  of  Controverted  Elections,  which  were 
tried  and  determined  during  the  first  and  second  sessioir  of 
the  14th  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  \mDg  the  15th  and 
16th  Sessions  of  Geo.  Ill  ;  with  an  Introduction,  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  in  the  trial  of  Contro- 
verted Elections.  Lond.  1785,  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  edition,  with 
additions.  1786.  8d  edit  with  additions.  Lond.  1790,  8vo. 
4th  edit,  with  additions,  by  Willism  Frerc,  Setgeant  at  Law. 
Lond.  1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  19th, 
20tfa,  and  2At  years  of  Geo.  IIL  8d  edition  with  additions. 
I^nd.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  a  Blue  Substance  found 
in  a  Peat  Moss  m  Scotland.    Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  ziL  547.   1768. 

On  the  Tokay. and  other  Wines  of  Hungaiy.  lb.  xiii  451. 
1773. 

DOUGLAS,  Sir  Robert,  Bart,  of  Glenbervie, 
sncceeded  his  brotlier^  Sir  William  Donglas,  in 
1764  (see  page  49).  He  was  the  author  of 
'The  Peerage  of  Scotland,*  historical  and  gen- 
ealogical, illustrated  with  plaus.  Edinburgh,  1764, 
folio.  Tlie  second  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected, tfud  with  a  Continuation  by  the  late  John 
Philip  Wood,  Esq.,  appeared  in  1814,  in  2  vols, 
folio.  Sir  Robert  also  compiled  the  Baronetage  of 
Scotland,  containing  an  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Account  of  the  Gently  of  that  Kingdom,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1798.    He  was  thrice  mar- 


ried, but  had  issue  only  by  his  second  wife.  Mar* 
garet,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  MacDonald  of 
MacDonald,  baronet,  viz.,  Alexander,  a  physician 
of  eminence,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Janet,  mar- 
ried to  Kenneth,  a  younger  son  of  Donald  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Esq.  of  Kilcoy. 

DOUGLAS,  William,  an  eminent  mmiatnre 
painter,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Glenbervie 
family,  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  April  14,  1780. 
He  received  a  useful  education,  and  was  well 
acquainted  .with  both  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages. From  his  infancy  he  displayed  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts.  While  yet  a  mere  child,  he 
would  leave  his  play-feUows  to  their  sports,  to 
watch  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and,  creeping 
along  the  furrows  of  the  fields,  study  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  ridges.  Tliis  enabled  him  to  excel  as 
a  landscape  painter,  and  gave  great  beauty  to  his 
miniatures.  He  and  Mr.  John  Burnet,  the  cele- 
brated engraver,  were  fellow-apprentices  to  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Scott  of  Edinburgh.  Having 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  miniature  painter,  he 
was  liberally  patronized  by  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  his 
works  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions in  this  country.  He  was,  in  particular,  em- 
ployed by  the  Bucdeuch  family,  and  July  9,  1817, 
was  appointed  miniature  painter  for  Scotland  to  the 
late  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leo- 
pold, afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians.  He  possessed 
genius,  fancy,  taste,  delicacy,  and  that  rarer  gift, 
combination,  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  art  could  only  be  surpassed  by 
his  excellence.  His  private  virtues  and  social 
worth  were  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  his  acquaintance.  In  his  domestic  rela-i 
tions,  he  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  good 
father,  and  a  warm-hearted  and  faithful  friend. 
His  constant  engagements  prevented  him  from 
contributing  to  the  Edinburgh  exhibitions;  but  his 
works  fi*equently  graced  the  walls  ot  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Somerset  House.  Mi-.  Combe,  the 
phrenologist,  had  a  cast  taken  from  his  head  while 
in  life,  and  mentions,  in  one  of  his  works,  that  the 
organs  of  his  cranium  were  well  developed  for  his 
profession.  In  a  note  attached  to  Mr.  D^ivid 
Mallock's  poem  on  ^  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,* 
that  gentleman  thus  speaks  of  him: — ^*  The  author 
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lYoald  take  tliis  opportunity  of  stating,  that  if  he 
has  been  at  all  snccessfiil  in  depicting  any  of  the 
bolder  features  of  nature,  this  he  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owes  to  the  convetsation  of  his  respected 
friend,  William  Douglas,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  who 
was  uo  less  a  trae  poet  than  an  eminent  artist." 
Mr.  Douglas  died  at  his  house,  Hart  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Januaiy  SO,  18S2.  He  left  a  widow,  a 
son,  and  two  daughters. 

DOUGLAS,  David,  an  eminent  botanist  and 
enterprising  traTeller,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  all  the  rare  and  beautiful  plants  introduced  in 
his  time  from  North  West  America,  was  bom  at 
Scone,  near  Perth,  in  1799.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  employed  in  the  gardens  of  the  earl  of  Mans- 
field, at  that  time  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Beattic,  to  whom  he  was  bound  apprentice 
for  seven  years.  About  1817  he  removed  to  Val- 
Icyfield,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robei*t  Preston,  Bart.,  and 
about  1819  obtained  admission  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Glasgow,  where  his  fondness  for  plants 
attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  professor  of  botany,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  excursions  through  the  western  Highlands, 
and  assisted  in  collecting  materials  for  the  *  Flora 
Scotica,'  with  which  that  gentleman  was  then 
engaged.  Dr  Hooker  recomntended  him  to  the 
Hoi-licultural  Society  of  Tendon  as  a  botanical 
collector;  and  in  1823  he  was  despatched  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  procured  many  fine  plants 
and  greatly  increased  the  Society's  collection  of 
fruit  trees.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  July  1824  he  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  botanical  riches  of  the  country  adjoining 
tlie  Columbia  river,  and  southwards  towards  Cali- 
foiTiia.  On  his  arrival  there  in  the  succeeding 
April,  he  at  once  commenced  his  researches;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  transmitted  home  vast  collec- 
tions of  seeds,  along  with  dried  specimens,  beauti- 
fully preserved,  which  became  part  of  the  Herb- 
arium in  the  garden  of  the  society  at  Chiswick. 
Of  the  genus  Pinus  he  discovered  several  species, 
some  of  which  attained  to  an  enormous  size;  and 
to  him  botanists  are  indebted  for  the  elegant 
Clarkia,  the  dilTerent  species  of  Pentsemans,  Lu- 
fnnes^  (Enotheras^^BibeseSy  and  a  host  of  other  or- 
namental plants. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September  1827, 1 


and  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  3f  the 
Linnsean,  Geological,  and  Zoological  Societies,  to 
each  of  which  he  contributed  several  papers,  since 
published  in  their  ^  Transactions.*  About  the  be- 
ginning of  October  1829,  Mr.  Douglas  again  sailed 
for  the  Columbia  river,  where  he  airived  June  S, 
1830.  After  re-visiting  North  California,  he  made 
an  excursion  to  the  Sandwich  islands.  He  died 
July  12,  1834,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  on  the  road  to  Hido,  having 
fallen  into  a  pit  made  by  the  natives  for  catching 
wild  bulls ;  and,  one  of  the  latter  being  in  it  at  the 
time,  it  ts  supposed  that  his  death  was  caused  by 
wounds  inflicted  on  him  by  the  captured  bullock. 

Dkummoxd,  a  snmame  derived  originally  from  the  parish 
of  Drymen,  m  what  is  dow  the  western  district  of  SUriing- 
shire.  The  Gaelic  name  is  Dtumikm,  signifying  a  ridge,  or 
high  ground.  One  of  the  Scottish  dans,  which,  like  the  Gor- 
dons, resided  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands  rather  than  ip 
the  Highlands  themselves,  possessed  this  samame,  and  theif 
particular  dan  badge,  anciently  worn  as  the  dutinguishing 
mark  of  the  chief,  was  the  boI]f . 

The  origin  of  the  Dmmmonds  is  traditionally  traced  to  a 
nobleman  of  Hungary,  named  Maurice,  who  is  said  to  hare 
accompanied  Edgar  Atheling  and  his  two  sisters  to  Scotland, 
in  1068,  when  they  fled  to  avoid  the  hostility  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  vessel  which  contained  the  royal  fugitives 
was  piloted* by  this  Maurice,  but  was  cast,  by  stress  of 
weather,  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  They  were  received  with  royal 
munificence  by  Malcolm  Oanmore,  who  mairied  Margaret  the 
elder  of  the  two  princesses,  and  conferred  on  the  Hungarian 
Maurice  large  possessions,  particularly  Drymen  or  Drummond 
in  Stirlingshire,  from  whence  his  descendants  took  their  sur- 
name. This  Maurice  was  the  progenitor  of  the  earls  of 
Perth.  [See  Perth,  earl  of.]  He  was  by  Malcolm  Canmoro 
appointed  seneschal  or  steward  of  Lennox. 

An  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Perth  thus  fancifully 
interprets  the  origin  of  the  name :  Drmn  in  Gaelic  signifies  a 
height,  and  onde  a  wave,  the  name  being  given  to  Maurice  the 
Hungarian,  to  express  how  gallantly  he  had  conducted  through 
the  swelling  waves  the  ship  in  which  prince  Edgar  and  his 
two  sisters  had  embarked  for  Hungary,  wheirtbey  were  driven 
oat  of  their  course,  on  the  Scottish  coast.  There  are  other 
conjectural  derivations  of  the  name,  but  the  territorial  defini- 
tion above-mentioned  appears  to  be  the  correct  one. 

The  chief  of  the  family  at  the  epoch  of  their  first  appearinir 
in  written  records  was  Malcolm  B^,  (or  the  little)  chamber- 
Iain  on  the  estate  of  Levenax,  add  the  fifth  from  the  Hunga- 
rian Maurice,  who  married  Ada,  daughter  of  Malduin,  third 
earl  of  Levenax.  by  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Walter  lord  high 
steward  of  Scotland,  and  died  before  1260. 

Two  of  bis  grandsons  are  recorded  as  having  sworn  fealty 
to  Edward  the  First 

The  name  of  one  of  them,  Gilbert  de  Dromnnd,  "  del 
County  de  Dnnbretan,"  appears  in  Prynne's  copy  of  the 
Ragman  Roll  He  was  Drummond  of  Balquapple  in  Perth- 
shire, and  had  a  son,  Malcolm  de  Drummond,  who  also  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  in  1296,  and  was  father  of  Bryoe  Drum- 
mond. killed  in  1330  by  the  Monteiths. 

The  other,  the  elder  brother  of  Gilbert,  named  Sir  John  de 
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ooDipnl- 

he  Ku  the  uiiH  jw  cun»d  primnec  to  EngUnd, 

I  oKiBDcd  in  the  culls  at  Vubtieb.  but  wu  nlaued  in 

>T.  on  condition  of  tanmg  Edverd  agiintt  the  Pnnch. 

nurried  hii  ntation,  ft  dangbter  of  Walter  Stovut,  eui  of 


■n  right 


un-nond,  «tUdied  lijin- 


i  ;i 


Hia  cidcat  »n,  Sir  Mijcohn  da  Di 
tttf  finnlj  to  the  ohm  of  Brace, 
fittlisr'*  doatb.  ta«  vu  Uken  priraer  b;  Sir  Juhn  SegraTc,  in 
F.ngjishkdlgfht;  on  hHrJDf!  vhicb  "  good  Dews"  Ediriid,  on 
35th  AdkdsC  1301.  oSend  oblationi  it  Ibe  ihrine  of  St. 
Mango,  in  tb*  enUwdnl  church  of  OlujEoT.  King  Robert, 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  beatowad  npon  him  cer- 
Ilia  Imda  in  Ferthihin.  Sir  Bobett  Douglai  thinka  that  the 
MiCropa  (or  three-ipikcd  |Hec«a  of  iron,  with  the  moCtn, 
"  Gang  warilj  ")  in  the 
■Hiird  a  preaninptiDn  [hi 
ueofthoefonniibble. 
wcapooa.  In  the  parliament  held  1>t  Rrac*  in  IS  I£  at  A  jr, 
be  Bat  ae  one  of  the  fprtat  harona  of  the  kinj^nm.  Ho  mar- 
ried a  dauKhtcr  oF  Sir  Patrick  Graham  of  Kincardine,  elder 
brotber  of  Sir  John  Graham,  and  an<Htor  of  the  famil;  of 
Itonlme.  He  had  a  ion,  Sir  Malclilm  Dmmmond,  xlio  died 
nhont  134&    The  Utter  had  Uim  aona,  John,  Maurice,  and 

Manrin'a  lady  wai  aole  boiiraa  of  Concreig  and  of  tbu 
•tewardahip  of  Stratbeam,  to  both  of  irbich  he  auimeded. 

Tba  wife  of  John,  the  eldeetson,  waa  Mar;,  eldett  daugliter 
■nna  CD-lielrea  of  Sir  William  de  Hontcfex.  mth  whom  he  got 
the  Undi  of  Anchteraider,  Kincardine  in  Montrith,  Cargilt, 
and  Stobhall  in  Perthahira.  He  had  foui  sons.  Sir  Haloolin 
■11(1  Sir  John,  who  botli  ancceeded  to  the  poasciaionB  of  the 
family;  Williwn,  who  married  Ehubetb.  one  of  the  danghtera 
and  oo-beinasei  of  Airth  of  Airth,  with  whom  be  got  the 
lands  of  Camcck;  and  from  him  the  Drammonda  of  Canock, 
Heidbope,  Hawtboraden,  and  other  families  of  the  name  are 
oeHCendedi  and  Dongal,  biahop  of  Dunblane  about  139Si  aiid 
Ibiwe  danghtera.  nainelT, 

Anabella,  married,  in  1357.  John,  eari  of  Cairick,  high 
ateward  of  Scotland.  a/Urwarda  King  Robert  the  Third,  and 
rhtu  became  qoeen  of  Scotland,  and  the  mother  of  David, 
duke  of  Rothesay,  atnnad  to  death  in  the  palace  of  Falkland, 
in  1402.  and  of  James  tha  rirat,aa  well  asaf  thrH  daugbtera; 
Marj^ant,  married  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loebow ;  Jean, 
to  Stewart  of  Donillv,  and  Marj,  to  Macdonald  of  ttK  Isles. 

A  portrait  of  Queen  Annabelta  is  given  in  tho  second 
i-olunw  of  nuketton'a  Scottish  Gallery,  taken  from  ■  dmning 
in  colonn  by  Jobnaon,  after  Jamieson.  in  the  oollection  at 
Tkjmouth.  nnkerton  thinks  it  probable  that  Jamieson  had 
•oms  arcliatype  from  her  tomb  at  DnnfermUoe,  or  some  old 
limning.     A  woodcnt  of  it  ia  giien  on  next  column. 

From  the  weaknaa  and  lameness  of  her  huaband.  Queen 
Annabella  had  oonsiderabla  inflnenea,  and  eupported  the 
wliole  dignity  of  the  court.  Her  lettera  to  Ricbard  the  Second 
of  England  havx  been  printed  ic  tba  Appendix  to  volume  L 
■•f  the  Hixtiny  of  Scotbnd,  under  the  StunrM.  London.  1797, 
4ta.  Fordun  atatea  that  Annabelta.  and  Tnill,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  niaoaged  with  eminent  ptndencs  the  afiVin  of  tin 
kingdom ;  appeasing  discorda  among  the  nobka,  and  nceiving 
Ibreignen  with  hoajHiality  and  muniticcncr^  »  that  on  their 
death  it  was  a  oommcn  saying  that  the  glory  of  Scotland  was 
departed.    Tkey  both  died  in  HOI. 

In  May  1360,  in  conaequenoe  of  a  feud  which  had  long 
sabnited  between  tlie  Dnunmond*  and  the  Meutnthi  of 
Ituakj,  ■  compact  wag  eol«red  into  at  ■  meeting  od  tba  banks 
of  tbo  Forth,  in  presence  ol  the  tno  justidariei  of  Scotland, 


and  othera  to  whom  the  matter  had  been 
inand  of  Uairid  the  Second,  by  wliicb  Sir  ^ 
redgned  certain  huida  in  the  Leunoi,  and  shortly  after,  the 
rajdanca  of  the  Eunilj  aaems  to  hnire  been  tranaftmd  from 
Drynien  in  Stiriingabira,  when  Ihey  had  chiefly  lii>ed  for 
■boat  two  hundred  years,  to  Stobball,  in  Pertbebire,  which 
had  Boma  years  before  come  into  their  poeaeeaion  by  marrii^s. 
Sir  Malcolm  Drammnnd,  the  eldest  aon,  bad  (bar  hundred 
Irnncs  for  his  ahare  of  the  forty  thousand  sent  Itom  Fnnoe, 
to  be  diitributed  among  the  principal  men  in  Scotland  in 
13B5,  being  designed  In  the  acquittance  "  Blitorma  de  Dr*- 
mod."  He  waa  at  the  battle  of  Ottarbaame  in  1888,  wben 
bia  brother-in-law.  Jimeo,  lecond  earl  of  Douglaa  and  Mar. 
WHS  kilkd,  on  which  erent  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  o! 
Mm-  in  right  of  hia  wife,  I  jidy  laabel  Douglaa,  only  diughtei 
of  William,  first  earl  of  Doughu.     Wynloun  calls  bim— 


That  Is,  wary.  From  King  Robert  the  Third  he  recaved 
■  charter,  in  wbich  the  king  aCyIca  him  bis  "  beloved  brother," 
of  a  pension  of  £20  fiuth  of  Inverness,  in  satiaAction  of  the 
third  part  of  tbs  ransom  (which  exceeded  aia  hundred  pounds) 
of  Sir  Randolph  Percy,  brother  of  Hotspnr,  who  appears  tit 
have  been  made  tniionar  by  his  ssuatanoe  at  the  aborc-named 
battle.  Hie  death  waa  a  violeot  one,  haiing  been  leiied  by 
a  band  of  raSisns  and  ioiprisoned  tilt  be  died  "  of  hia  bard 
captivity.''  'I'liis  happened  before  !7tb  May.  1403,  aa  on 
that  daU  hia  counteee  granted  a  duirtsr  in  her  widowhood. 
Sabsequent  tnuisaclions  may  help  to  explain  the  causes  of  bis 
fate,  as  well  aa  crcoto  sostiicion  as  to  the  actual  petpetratora. 
Not  king  after  bia  death,  Alexander  Stewart,  a  natural  son  ot 
"tba  Wolf  of  Bsdenocb,"  a  bandit  and  robber  hy  profesBon, 
hiTing  cast  hia  eyes  on  the  lands  of  tlie  earldom,  itoniied  tba 
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tanmUaf  esftle  of  Kildniinmie,  and  ather  hj  Twlenoe  or 
perraanoo  obtuned  her  to  marrUge.  Fearing,  boworcr,  that 
for  this  bold  act  bo  migbt  b%  called  in  qneation,  be,  on  19th 
September  1404,  preeented  bunaelf  at  the  castle  gate,  and 
■nnendend  the  castle  and  all  within  it  to  the  ooanteas, 
defiTering  at  the  same  time  the  kejs  into  her  bands,  where- 
apon  she,  of  her  own  Iree  will,  openlj  and  pablidy  choee  him 
for  her  husband,  when  he  assomed  the  title  of  eari  of  Mar, 
and  took  possession  soeoidin^ j.  [See  Hab,  eari  of.] 

As  Sir  Malcolm  Dnimmond  bad  died  withoat  issae, 
liis  broiber.  John,  socoeeded  him.  He  held  the  office  of 
fnstictary  of  Scotland,  and  had  a  safe-conduct  into  England 
to  meet  his  nephew  King  James  the  First  at  Dnibam,  13tb 
December  1423.  He  died  in  1428.  Bj  bis  wife,  Elisabeth 
Sinclair,  daughter  of  Henxy,  eari  of  Orkney,  be  bad  serersl 
sons,  the  jonngest  <^  whom,  John,  left  Scotland  about  1418, 
and  settling  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  prospered  there.  He 
was  known  bj  the  name  of  John  Escortio,  supposed  to  be  a 
comxption  of  Escosno,  the  Portuguese  word  for  a  Scotsman. 
Sevend  letters  that  afterwards  passed  betwixt  bis  descendants 
and  the  Dmmmond  family  in  Scotland  are  inserted  in  Viscount 
Stnithallan*s  Qenealogj  of  the  House  of  Drummond,  1681. 
One  of  these  descendants.  Manual  Alpbonso  Ferriara  Drum- 
moud,  during  the  minority  of  James  the  Fifth,  sent  finom 
Portugal  a  message  bj  a  gentleman  named  Thomas  Drum- 
mond, then  on  his  travels,  requesting  an  account  of  the 
family  from  which  he  was  descended,  **  with  a  testificate  of 
their  gentility  and  the  coat  of  arms  pertslning  to  the  name," 
and  stating  that  the  number  of  descendants  of  John  Escortio 
in  the  Portuguese  dominions  was  no  less  than  two  hundred 
In  reply  to  this  request,  David  Lord  Drummond,  who  was 
then  a  minor,  obtained  from  the  council  of  Scotland  **  a  noble 
testimony  under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdome,  wherein  the 
descent  of  the  Drummonds  from  that  first  Hungarian  admiral 
to  Queen  Margaret  is  largely  attested,** — ^the  attesters  being, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  bishops  of 
Aberdeen  and  Dunblane,  a  number  of  the  principal  peers, 
knights,  and  barons  of  Scotland.  A  short  time  afier,  namely, 
in  1538,  the  same  David  Lord  Dmmmond  signed  a  bond, 
wherein  he  acknowledged  relationship  with  the  Campbells, 
^vbo  consider  the  Drummonds  merely  a  branch  or  ofishoot 
from  their  tribe,  be'ng  descended,  they  say,  from  one  Duncan 
Dnimmacb,  a  brother  of  Ewen  Campbell,  first  knight  of 
]x>chawe.  The  connexion  could  only  have  been  by  marriage, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  otherwise  recognised  by  the 
bead  of  the  Campbell  clan,  as  the  earl  of  Argyle  of  the  time 
was  among  the  attesteit  of  the  above  **  noble  testimony.** 

John's  eldest  son,  Sir  Walter  Drummond,  was  knighted  by 
King  James  the  Second,  and  died  in  1456.  He  had  three 
sons :  Sir  Malcolm,  his  successor ;  John,  dean  of  Dunblane ; 
and  Walter  of  I^edcriefi^,  ancestor  of  the  Drummonds  of  Blsir- 
Drummond,  (now  the  Home  Drummonds,  Henry  Home,  the 
celebrated  Lord  Kames,  ba/inc;  married  Agatha,  daughter  of 
James  Dnmimond  of  Blair- Drummond,  and  successor  in  the 
estate  to  her  nephew  in  1766) ;  of  Gairdrum ;  of  Newton,  and 
other  families  of  the  name.  We  have  already  (at  vol  L  p. 
821,  art  Blair)  refBrred  to  a  feud  between  the  Drummonds 
and  the  Blairs,  which  led  to  George  Drummond,  (who  had 
purchased  the  estate  of  Blair),  with  bis  son,  William,  being 
set  upon  by  more  than  twenty  persons,  and  slain  in  cold 
blood,  as  they  were  leaving  the  Idrk  of  Blair  in  Perthshire, 
on  Sunday,  8d  June  1554.  In  this  outrage  no  less  than 
eight  persons  of  the  name  of  BUur,  including  the  laird  of 
Ardblair,  were  engaged.  One  son,  Geoi^  Dnimmond,  luck- 
ily survived  to  continue  the  family  of  Blair- Drummond. 

The  eldest  son  of  tba  main  trunk,  that  is,  the  Caigill  and 


StobbaD  fiunily,  Sir  Malcolm  by  name,  bad  great  possesaons 
in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Perth,  and  Stiriing,  and  died 
in  1470.  By  bis  wife  Msrion,  daughter  of  Murray  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  be  bad  six  sons.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  John,  was  fiiA 
Lord  Dnmimood;  Wslter,  the  second  son,  derigned  of  Dean- 
ston,  after  being  rector  of  St.  Andrews,  became  chancellor  of 
Dunkeld,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Dunblane,  and  at  last  was 
appointed  by  James  the  Fourth  cleric  raster  of  Scotland 
James,  the  third  son,  and  Thomas,  the  fourth,  were  the  an 
ceston  of  several  of  the  landed  famHies  of  Scotland  of  the 
name  of  Dmmmond. 

Sir  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  personagie  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  reigns  oi  James  the  Tlurd  and  Fourth, 
having  been  concerned  m  most  of  the  pubhc  transactions  of 
tbst  period.  He  sat  in  pariiament  6th  May  1471,  under  the 
designation  of  dominus  de  Stobbsll.  In  1483,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambssssdon  to  treat  with  the  English,  to  whom  a  safe 
conduct  was  granted  29th  November  of  that  year;  again  on 
6th  August  following,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  James, 
prince  oi  Scotland,  and  Anne  de  la  Pole,  niece  of  Richard  the 
Third.  He  was  a  commissioner  for  settling  border  differences, 
nominated  by  the  treaty  of  Nottingham,  22d  September 
1484,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  subsequent  November,  he  had 
another  safe-conduct  into  England ;  subhequentiy  he  had  three 
others.  He  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dmm- 
mond, 29th  January  1497-^.  Soon  after  he  joined  the  party 
against  King  Jsmes  the  Third,  snd  sat  in  the  first  pariiament 
of  King  James  the  Fourth,  6th  October  1488.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  eari  of  Len- 
nox, whom  be  surprised  and  defeated  at  Tlllymoes.  He  wss 
a  privy-coundllor  to  James  the  Fourth,  justidaij  of  Scotland, 
and  constable  of  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Although  he  wrote  s 
paper  of  *  Counsel  and  Advice,'  for  the  benefit  of  those  whe 
should  come  after  him,  in  which  occurs  one  wise  maxim, 
namely,  **  In  all  our  ddngs  discretion  is  to  be  observed,  other- 
wise nothing  can  be  done  aright,**  yet,  upon  one  memorable 
occa«on  be  seems  to  have  forgot  this  pmdent  rule,  as  well  as 
the  family  motto  "  gang  warily,**  as  on  16th  July  1515,  he  was 
committed  a  dose  prisoner  to  Blscknees  castle,  by  order  of  the 
regent  duke  of  Albany,  for  having  stmck  the  lion  herald  on 
the  breast,  when  he  brought  a  message  to  the  queen-dowagei 
from  the  lords  of  Albany's  party.  The  queen,jon  bis  behalf, 
stated  that  the  herald  had  behaved  with  insoloioe,  and  he 
was  released  firom  prison,  22d  November  1516.  He  died  in 
1519.    His  name  frequently  occun  in  the  great  seal  register. 

By  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  daughter  of  David, 
duke  of  Montrose,  the  first  Lord  Dmmmond,  had  three  sons, 
and  nx  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mai^ret,  was  mis- 
tress to  James  the  Fourth.  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son,  prede- 
cessed  bis  father.  William,  the  second  son,  styled  master  of 
Dmmmond,  suffered  on  the  scafibld.  In  the  year  1490,  hav- 
ing beeii  informed  that  a  party  of  the  Murrays,  with  whom 
the  Drammonds  were  at  feud,  were  levying  teinds  (for  George 
Murray,  abbot  of  Inchaffiray)  on  his  lands  m  the  parish  of 
Monyvaird,  along  with  Duncan  Campbell  of  Dunstaffhage, 
and  a  large  body  of  followera,  be  hastened  to  oppose  them. 
The  Murrays  took  refuge  in  the  ohurch  of  Monyraird,  and 
the  master  and  his  party  were  retreating,  when  a  shot  from 
the  church  killed  one  of  the  Danstaflhage  men,  on  which  the 
Highlanders  returned  and  set  fire  to  the  building.  Being 
roofed  with  heather,  it  was  soon  consumed,  and  according  to 
the  complwnt  of  the  abbot.  nineTe^^n  of  the  Murrays  were 
burnt  to  death.  James  the  Fourth  punished  the  ringieaders 
with  death.  The  master  of  Dmmmond  being  apprehended 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Stirling,  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
speedily  executed.    His  mother  vainiy  begc^  his  life  on  bm 
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knees,  and  his  sister,  Margaret,  the  mistress  of  the  king, 
aUo  in  Tain  pleaded  in  his  behalf.  Those  were  mtbless 
^mes.  From  1488  to  1502.  the  Toja«  treasurer's  books 
contain  entrus  of  gifts  of  jewellery,  dresses,  and  monej 
to  "  Mistress  Margret  Dmmmond,**  who  seems  to  haye  liyed 
jpenly  with  the  king,  and  he  was  so  mnch  attached  to  her 
that  he  wonld*not  marry  while  she  lived.  She  was  poisoned 
in  1502,  along  with  her  two  youngest  sisters,  Euphemia  Lady 
Fleming,  and  Sybilla,  who  aocidentally  joined  her  at  her  last 
fatal  repast  One  of  the  last  entries  r^^urding  her  in  the  trea- 
surer's books  records  a  payment  to  the  priests  of  £dinbnxgh  for  a 
**  Sanle-meas  for  Mergratt,  £5."  They  wers  buried  in  a  rault, 
ooTered  with  three  fair  blue  marble  stones  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Dunblane,  and  James  soon  after 
mairied  the  princess  Mai^raret  of  England.  Sir  John,  the 
third  son  of  the  first  Lord  Drummond,  got  firom  his  £ither 
the  lands  of  InnerpefiVy,  and  had  two  sons,  John  Dmmmond 
of  Innerpefiry,  and  Henry,  ancestor  of  the  Drummonds  of 
Riccartonn.  John,  the  eldest  son,  married  his  cousin,  Mar- 
garet Stewart,  natural  daughter  of  King  James  the  Fourth, 
widow  of  John  Lord  Gordon,  eldest  son  of  the  third  earl  of 
Huntly.  This  lady  was  Intimated  by  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  1st  February  1558-9. 

William,  the  unfortunate  master  of  Drummond,  had  two 
sons,  Walter,  and  Andrew,  ancestor  of  the  Drummonds  of 
Bellydone.  Walter  died  in  1518,  before  his  grandfather. 
By  Lady  Elisabeth  Graham,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Montrose,  he  had  a  son,  David,  second  Lord  Drummond,  who 
was  served  heir  to  his  great-grandfather,  John,  first  lord,  17th 
February  1520.  His  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  great 
seal  register  between  the  years  1537  and  1571.  He  joined 
the  association  in  behalf  of  Queen  Mary  at  Hamilton,  8th 
May  1568,  and  died  in  1571.  On  coming  of  age  he  had  mar- 
ried Maxgaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Moray,  son  of  Alexander  duke  of  Albany,  and  by  her  he  had 
«  daughter,  Sybilla,  married  to  Sir  Gilbert  Ogilvy  of  Ogilvy. 
lij  a  second  marriage  to  Lilies,  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthven, 
he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  Jean,  the  eldest,  mar- 
ried the  fourth  earl  of  Montrose,  high  chancellor;  Anne,  the 
second,  the  seventh  earl  of  Mar,  high  treasurer;  Lilias,  the 
third,  the  master  of  Crawford;  Catherine,  the  fourth,  the  earl 
of  Tulliebordine;  and  Mary,  the  youngest,  Sir  James  Stirling 
of  Keir.  By  marriages  into  the  best  funilies  the  Drummonds 
veiy  much  increased  the  power,  influence,  and  possessions  of 
th^r  house.  Of  his  two  sons,  Patrick,  the  elder,  was  third 
Jjonrd  Drummond;  James,  the  younger,  created,  dlst  January 
1609,  Lord  Maderty,  was  ancestor  of  the  viscounts  of  Strath- 
allac.  [See  Strathallan,  Viscount  of.] 

Patrick,  third  Lord  Drummond,  embraced  the  reformed 
religion,  and  spent  some  time  in  France.  He  died  before 
1600.  H'?  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth, 
ianghter  of  David  Lindsay  of  Edxell,  eventually  earl  of 
Crawford,  he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Catharine,  married  the  master  of  Rothes;  the 
second,  Lilias,  became  countess  ot  Dunfermline,  and  the 
third,  Jane,  countess  of  Roxbniighe;  the  fourth,  Elizabeth, 
married  the  fifth  lord  Elphinstone,  and  the  youngest,  Anne, 
Barclay  of  Towie.  The  third  daughter,  Lady  Boxburghe,  a 
lady  of  great  beauty,  had  the  honour  of  being  celebrated  by 
the  poet  Daniel,  and  she  wss  held  in  so  high  estimation  for 
her  abilities  and  virtue  as  to  be  selected  by  James  the  Sixth 
as  the  governess  of  his  children.  She  died  m  October  1648. 
Her  ftmeral  was  appointed  for  a  grand  gathering  of  the 
royalists  to  msssacre  the  Covenanters,  but  they  found  their 
numbers  too  inconsiderable  for  the  attempt  The  following 
IS  her  fac  simile,  taken  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  f<v 


February  1799,  and  said  there  to  be  the  signature  of  Jane, 
duchess  (that  is  countess)  of  Bozbui^    It  is  appended  te 


a  receipt,  dated  10th  May  1617,  for  £500,  part  of  the  sum  of 
three  thonsand  pounds,  ai  his  majesty's  fires  and  princely  gift 
to  her,  in  consideration  of  Im^  and  faithfhl  sery;ice  done  tc 
the  queen,  aa  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  her 
miyesty. 

The  elder  son,  James,  fourth  Lord  Drummond,  passed  s 
considerable  portion  of  his  youth  in  France,  end  after  James 
the  Sixth's  sooession  to  the  English  throne,  he  attended  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  on  an  embassy  tc  the  Spaziish  court.  Or. 
his  return  he  was  created  earl  of  Perth,  4th  March  1606. 
John,  the  younger  son,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1611,  as 
second  esrl  of  Perth.  [See  Perth,  eari  of.] 

The  Hon.  John  Drummond,  second  son  of  James,  third 
earl  of  Perth,  was  created  in  1685  viscount,  and  in  1686  earl 
of  Melfort;  [See  Melfort,  eari  of]  and  his  representative 
Captain  Geoige  Drummond,  due  de  Melfort,  and  Count  deu 
Lussan  in  France,  whose  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Perth  in 
the  Scottish  peerage  was  established  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
June,  1858,  is  the  chief  of  the  dan  Dmmmond,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  signalized  itself  by  its  fidelity  to  the  lost 
cause  of  the  Stuarts. 


The  fanuly  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
are  cadets  of  the  Perth  Drummonds.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  William  Drummond,  a  younger  son 
of  the  family,  and  brother  to  Annabella,  the  queen  of  Robert 
the  Third,  manried  Elisabeth,  daughter  and  one  of  the  co- 
heuresses  of  William  Airth  of  Airth,  and  with  her  acquired 
the  barony  of  Camock  in  Stirlingshire.  The  Camodc  estate 
was  sold  by  Shr  John  Drammond,  the  last  of  the  elder  branch 
of  that  line,  to  Sir  Thomas  Nicholson.  Sir  John  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Alford  in  1645,  fighting  under  the  celebrated  mar- 
quis of  Montrose.  The  barony  of  Hawthomden  was  pur> 
dissed  by  John,  afterwards  Sir  John  Djummond,  second  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Drummond  of  Camock,  and  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  Hawthomden  family.  In  the  year  1888  Haw- 
thomden belonged  to  the  Aberaethys,  by  whom  it  wss  sold  to 
the  family  of  Douglas,  and  by  them  disponed  to  Drammond 
of  Csmock.  The  families  of  Abemethy  and  Drummond 
became  united  by  the  marriage  of  Bishop  Abemethy  and 
Barbara  Drummond,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Drammond,  Esq.  of  Hawthomden. 

Of  William  Drummond,  the  celebrated  poet,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  fiunily  of  Hawthomden,  a  memour  is  given 
below  in  larger  type. 

The  estate  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  John  Forbes, 
Esq.,  commander  R.N.,  nephew  of  the  said  Bishop  Aberaethy- 
Drummond.  He  married  Maij,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ogilvie,. 
M.D.  of  Murtle,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  John  Drummond, 
the  first  of  Hawthomden,  and  heiress  by  special  settlement  of 
her  cousin,  the  abovenamed  Mrs.  Barbara  Drammond,  who 
died  in  1789,  upon  which  Mr.  Forbes  assumed  the  additional 
surname  and  arms  of  Drummond.  His  only  surviving 
daughter,  Margaret  Anne  Forbes  Drammond,  married  in 
1810,  Francis  Walker,  writer  to  the  signet,  eldest  son  of 
James  Walker,  Esq.  of  Dairy,  in  Mid  Lothian,  and  he  also 
assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Drummond.  Mr.  Forbes 
Drammond  was  created  a  baronet  27th  February  1828, 
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Riiiiiinderlohii  nn- in-law,  uid  died  IBth  Uij  1829 
Fruidi  Wilkflr  DmiDmondf  Moand  baranet,  bam  in 
disd  29[h  Febmuy  1844,  und  wu  tocceedcd  bj  big  eldett 
■an,  Sir  Jimtt  Walker  Dnrnimond,  ranndrij  a  capUiD  ' 
Gnnaditr  goaidl.  rcLired  iu  1H44.     Married,  wilh  iei<De 

Tbe  Dmmmoadi  of  Slanmore,  is  tfa«  ooant]'  of  Middleaai, 
an  deaccnded  from  Andrew  UmmniDnd.  bnitbei  of  the  fonith 
riMODDt  of  Slrathallan,  and  founder  of  the  well-knowD  bank- 
ing hanM  of  Drammond  tni  Co.  of  London,  who  purcbaaed 
Ihe  eetate  of  Stanmors  in  17S9.  Hia  gnaC-grandiOD,  G«org» 
Harlej  DinninKHid  of  SUnmoR,  bom  23d  Noitmba- 1783, 
niairicd  Margaret,  daugbler  of  Alexander  Maura,  Eaq.  of 
GUagow,  withiMue,iaM.F.  fn-Snrnij.    (1853.) 

Tbs  Dniinmonda  of  Cidlande,  Hampahint,  ar«  a  brancli  of 
tbe  unie  fiunilr. 

Tlw  Draminsndi  of  Concnig  dtucaadHl  from  tlis  aboro- 
menlioned  Sir  Mauria  Dmmmond,  (who  nmrried  tbe  hdi'- 
wa  of  CoDcraif!.)  Mcond  aon  of  Sir  Malcolm  DrutnmoDd, 
Itnth  l^escbal  of  l^nnoi.  and  are  now  reJirEssDItd  bj 
Umniinond  of  liie  Bo;ro*i  Cloucsatenhirc,  a  modern  cadet  of 
the  DnunmoDdi  of  Me|CKinch  cuUe,  Pertliabire.  AilutioD 
haa  alreadj  been  made  to  tbe  feud  between  the  DrumniondB 
■nd  tbe  Mutnivit,  to  which  the  anfoitanate  maitv  of  Onim- 
mond,  «Ido«t  anrvivini;  un  of  the  Rnit  Lord  Drummond,  fell 
a  victim  od  Che  acaSold.  It  ranginatsd  in  the  foilowing  dr. 
ennutanoa.'  In  tbeirear  13»1,  Sir  Alexander  Uoray  of  Ogil- 
fiice  (or  Ogllrie)  and  Aberoaime;  hid  iccidentallj  killed  a 
Eenlleinan  named  William  Spalding,  for  whlcli  he  wia  niin- 
RMnied  to  take  hia  trial  bef<Hi  Sir  John  Dmmmond.  third 
knif:bt  of  Concraig,  juitidarj- corona'  and  aaneHchol  oi  atew- 
ard  of  StnUheun,  h  a  jnatice  court  held  at  Foulia  in  Perth- 
(bire ;  and  on  pleading  the  privikga  of  bang  of  tbe  kin  of 
Hacduir  earl  of  Fife,  (aee  MAcnurr,)  the  matter  waarefer- 
r«l  to  Lord  Brechin,  the  lord-Justice-ginerai.  That  AiDC- 
tii  narr  decreed  that  the  law  of  clan  Macduff  abould  not  piv- 
tect  SrAleiHoder  from  the  jurisdiction  of  hia  ordinar;  jna- 
tice. From  that  jariadiction  Alexander  and  hb  frienda  and 
ancceaaoT^  uaed  every  effort  to  be  fn^l,  but  tbe  familj  of 
Concraig  aa  Eealoualj  endeavoured  to  hold  Ibem  to  it,  un^l, 
apon  a  new  occaaion.  in  tbe  releji  of  Jamea  the  Third,  a  lib- 
eration waa  grinMd  to  same  of  the  Murrava.  and  SKured  to 
their  poateiilr.  In  the  meantime,  Patrick  Graham,  having, 
through  marriage  with  the  beireas,  become  eari  of  Slralheam, 
Sir  Aleiander  Moray  and  hia  frienda  prevailed  upon  him  to 
deprive  Sir  John  Drammond,  although  he  waa  hu  brother- 
in-law.  of  hia  office,  and  at  the  bead  of  a  large  retinue,  be 
proceeded  from  Melhven,  hia  place  of  residence,  with  tbe  de- 
termination of  diapcreing  Sir  .TohnV  court  then  sitting  at  the 
Skeall  of  Crieff,     On  receiving  notice  of  hia  appriAcli,  Sir 

waa  killed  at  the  6rst  enconnter.  Sir  John  immedintelj  fled 
to  Inland,  ivhcre  it  is  said  he  died.  The  feuda  that  arose 
out  of  this  unloekj  event  forced  the  Drammonda  of  Concraig 
to  Tnaintain  so  many  folbwera,  that  they  were  obliged  fh>m 
the  expense  to  part  with  many  of  their  linda.  The  barony 
cf  Concraig  waa  porchaaed  fnia  them  by  Sir  John  Dram- 
mond of  Can^ll  and  Stohhall.  and  the  dignitiea  of  seneschal 
or  steward  of  Stratheam,  juaticiary-ooroner  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  ranger  of  the  forest,  (which  heritable  nifices  had 
been  conferred  on  the  Concraig  DrammoDda  by  King  David 
the  Second,)  were  conveyed  by  Maurice  Ki<ir-Drummand, 
sixth  baron  of  Concraig  (who  had  married  n  danghter  of  Sir 
Andrew  Many  of  Ogilvie  and  Abercairney)  to  Ilie  tint  Idrd 
Dnunmond. 


A  WILLIAM. 

John  Drammond,  aeoond  aon  of  Sir  John  Drammond, 
third  knight  of  Concraig,  waa  ancestor  of  the  Draumionda  o( 
liOnnoch,  in  Stratheuo,  whose  repreoentalive  Id  1640,  John 
Drammond,  (ogbtb  baron  of  Lennoch.  purchased  from  Sir 
John  Hay,  anceaCor  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  the  barony  ol 
M^nch  in  Perthaliire.  Admiral  SiiAdum  Drammond  of 
Jleggiocb  caatle,  K.C.H.,  the  thirteenth  of  Lennoch  and  aiith 
of  Megginch  castle,  died  in  1B49.  Bom  in  ITTO,  he  married 
in  1801,  Lady  Charlotte  MurrBy,  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
fourth  duke  of  Atboln,  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Meniiet! 
baronet,  and  bad  lame.  Hia  tidvat  son  luoseeded  him.  Hia 
bnitber,  Sir  G'lrdOEi  Dmmmand,  C.C.B.  (abated  in  1817)  a 
gmoral  in  Ihe  army  (ie2&),  died  in  ISM. 

DRUMMOND,  Wujjam,  of  Hawthornden,  aii 
olegunt  and  ingeiiions  poet,  the  son  of  Sir  Jolm 
Dj-uinD)on<1  of  Hawtliornden.  geiitlcmiin  usiier  to 
King  James  the  Sixth,  waa  DOrn  there,  December 

13,  1585  He  was  educated  at  Ihe  university  ol 
Ediiibnrgli,  after  whicli  he  spent  four  years  at 
Bourges  in  France,  studying  the  civil  tan-,  being 
iuteiided  by  his  father  for  the  bar.  On  hia  father's 
death  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  IGIO,  niid  rclir- 
ig  to  his  ram  an  tit  arnt  of  Ilanthomden.   in  the 


pflrish  ef  l.iuujH'ade,  hlid  Lothian,  ana  rii  the  iin. 

ate  neighbourhood  of  Boslin  cjistle,  devoted 

himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  clasi-icg  and 

tlie  cultivntion  of  pofctry.    A  dangerous  illneaa 

fiiRtei'ctl  a  melancholy  and  devout  tnm  of  mind, 

id  his   first  productions  were    'The    Cypress 

rove,'    ill    prose,    conlaining    reflections    upon 
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dettb,  and  '  Flowers  of  Zion,  or  Spiritaal  Poems,' 
published  St  Ediabnrgh  In  1616.  Tlio  doUh  of  a 
joong  lady,  a  daughter  orCaniilnghaDie  of  Barnes, 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married,  oienrhelmed 
him  with  gnef,  and  to  divert  bis  thonghts  from 
brooding  on  his  jobs,  he  again  proceeded  to  the 
continent,  where  he  remained  For  eigbt  years, 
residing  chleflj  at  Paris  and  Rome.  Dnring  liis 
travels  be  made  a  collection  of  tlie  best  ancient 
nnd  modem  boohs,  which,  on  his  retnm,  ho  pre- 
sented to  tbe  college  of  Edinbni^h.  The  political 
and  reljgiooa  dissenuona  of  the  times  indnced  him 
to  retire  to  the  seat  of  bia  brother-in-law.  Sir  John 
Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  in  Hfe,  daring  his  staj  with 
whom  he  wrote  bis  '  History  of  the  Five  Jameses, 
Kings  of  Scotland,'  a  highly  monarcbical  work, 
which  was  not  pnblisbed  till  after  his  death.  In 
Ills  46tb  year  he  married  KUzabeth  I^ogan,  who 
bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  former  object 
of  his  love  that  she  at  once  gained  bia  affections. 
She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Logan 
of  Reatalrig,  and  by  her  he  had  several  children. 
Ke  died  December  4,  1649,  in  his  64th  year,  bis 
death  being  said  to  have  been  bnstened  by  grief 
for  the  untimely  fato  of  Charies  the  First  Among 
his  intimate  friends  and  correspondents  were,  the 
eari  of  Stiriing,  Michael  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson, 
the  latter  of  whom  walked  all  the  way  to  Haw- 
(homdea  to  pay  bim  a  visit.  In  the  winter  of 
1618-19.  Dmmmond  has  been  mnch  blamed  for 
iiaving  kept  notes  of  the  cursory  opinions  thrown 
ont  in  conversation  with  him  by  bis  gnest,  and  for 
having  chronicled  some  of  his  personal  failings,  but 
besides  being  merely  private  memoranda,  never 
Intended  for  publication,  and  never  pDhlished  by 
himself,  a  consideration  which  onght  to  acquit 
him  of  anything  mean  or  nn worthy  in  the 
matter,  these  notes  are  valnable  aa  preserving 
characteristic  trails  of  Ben  Jonson,  which  have 
partly  been  confirmed  from  other  soorcea.  Mo- 
I  dem  literatnre  is  absolutely  flooded  with  tbe 
reminiscences,'  'diaries,'  'journals,'  'coirespou- 
deace,'  Ac,  of  great  and  little  poets,  orators,  and 
Ftatesnien,  and  no  one  now  thinks  of  reprehending 
n  system  which  threatens  to  put  an  end  to  all 
friendly  confidence  and  to  all  social  and  bmlllar  I 
intercourse  in  literary  society.  Besides  his  His-  ] 
tory  he  wrote  several  political  tracts,  all  strongly  | 
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in  favour  of  royalty.  It  is  prJudpslly  as  a  poet, 
however,  that  Dhimmond  is  now  rcmemt>ered. 
His  poems,  tlioogh  occasionally  tinged  with  the 
conceits  of  the  Italian  ecliool,  possess  aliarmony 
and  sweetness  unequalled  by  those  of  any  poet  o( 
bis  time ;  his  sonnets  are  particnlarly  distinguished 
for  tendemesa  and  delicacy.     His  works  are: 

Poema  bj  tbit  moat  funoiu  wit,  WiiUiun  I>niinniiHid  of 
Hawtboniden.     London.  IfiSS,  S<a. 

Cjjmm  GniTB,  Howen  oT  Zion,  or  Spiritiul  PwmB. 
£dm,  1«23, 1S30,  4to. 

The  Hiitory  of  ScotUnd  from  the  ;ai  1428  nntil  the  jo«r 
IMSt  Mid  Mfnd  memoriili  of  State  during  tlie  nign*  of 
Junes  VI.  luid  Chirle*  I.;  with  ui  introdnolion  bj  Mr.  HjII- 
London,  ie6£, fot.  Reprinted  with. cnis.  Lonl  1681,  8ro. 
B«th  editiaiu  tery  ioaccnrHte  u  to  niimee  end  diites. 

of  State,  Funiliw  Epiatlee,  Cjpren  Gtore,  &a. 


London,  1681.  8to. 

Polemo  Middiaia,  or  the  B*ttle  af  tbe  Dnnghill,  (■  nn 
■lunple  of  hiirleB<|i]e,  snd  the  firat  tnacuninic  poem  bj  u 
■utiTe  of  Gnat  Britun,)  publiehed  with  I.atin  aotm,  bj 
Biabop  Gibnn.  OiT.  16BI.  4to.  Bj  Uerani.  Foulia  of  Glaa- 
gow.  1768-  Thu  |^e«  baa  been  repuhliabed,  witb  eome 
otlier  Traote  on  the  aame  subject,  entiL  Canninnm  Ririoruni 
Mieuranicanun  Delectna.  In  ntiun  Ludomm  Apollinanum. 
Ediabnrgi,  1801,  8vo. 

An  edition  of  bie  whole  workg  wu  pobliahed  >t  Edinbargh 
in  1711.  fobo,  luider  tlie  snperintendence  of  Ruddiman. 

The  moet  recent  edition  of  Dnunniond's  worka  ia  tLat  with 
hi*  life,  bj  Peter  Ctnmin^UD.     London,  1833,  ISmo. 

The  subjoined  woodcut  of  Drnmmond  of  Haw- 
thomden  Is  from  a  poitrait  in  Pinkerton's  Scottish 
GaUery 
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DRUMMOND,  Gkobge,  a  benevoleut  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  the  son  of 
George  Drummond  of  Newton,  was  descended 
from  the  old  and  knightly  house  of  Stobhall, 
through  a  younger  son  of  the  cadet  branch  of 
Newton  of  Blair,  and  was  bora  June  27,  1687. 
He  received  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
early  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  calculation.  When  only  eighteen  yeara 
of  age  he  was  employed  by  the  committee  of  the 
Scots  parliament  to  give  his  assistance  in  arrang- 
ing the  national  accounts  previous  to  the  Uniou ; 
and,  in  1707,  on  the  establishment  o^  the  excise, 
he  was  appointed  accountant-general.  In  1715, 
when  the  earl  of  Mar  raised  the  standai'd  of  rebel- 
lion, he  was  the  first  to  give  notice  to  goverament 
of  that  nobleman's  proceedings,  being  one  of  the 
very  few  gentlemen  of  his  Jacobite  clan  who  ap- 
peared in  arms  for  the  reigning  dynasty.  Col- 
lecting a  company  of  volunteers,  he  joined  the 
royal  forces,  and  fought  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  Argyle's  victoiy  was  despatched  by 
him  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter 
written  on  horseback  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  promoted  to  a  seat  at  the  board 
of  excise,  and,  in  April  1717,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  customs.  In 
1725  he  was  elected  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
an  office  which  he  filled  six  times  with  uniform 
popularity  and  credit.  In  1727  he  was  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  and  trustees  for  improv- 
ing the  fisheiies  and  manufactures  of  Scotland, 
and,  in  October  1737,  was  created  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  excise ;  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death.  To  his  public  spirit  and  patriotic  zeal 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  indebted  for  many  of  its 
improvements.  He  was  the  principal  agent  in  the 
erection  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and,  by  his  exer- 
tions, a  charter  was  procured  in  August  1736,  the 
foundation-stone  being  laid  August  2,  1738.  In 
1745,  upon  the  approach  of  the  rebels.  Mi*.  Drum- 
mond again  joined  the  army,  and  was  present  at 
tlie  battle  of  Prestonpans.  In  September  1753, 
as  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  in  Scotland, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
In  1755  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  tiiistees  of 
the  forfeited  estates,  aud  elected  a  manager  of  the 
Select  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts  and 


Sciences  in  Scotland.  In  October  1763,  during 
his  sixth  provostship,  he  laid  the  fonudation-stone 
of  the  North  Bridge,  which  connects  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh  with  the  Old.  He  died  No- 
vember 4,  1766,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  while 
tilling  the  office  of  lord  provost,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Canongate  churchyard,  being  honoured  with  n 
public  funeral.  To  Provost  Drummond  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, the  historian,  owed  his  appointment  as 
principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which 
was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  institution  of  five 
new  professorships.  A  few  yeans  after  his  death, 
a  bust  of  him,  by  NoUekeus,  was  erected  in  their 
public  hall  by  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, bearing  the  following  inscription  from  the 
pen  of  Principal  Robertson:  *'  George  Drummond, 
to  whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  all  the  bene- 
fit which  it  derives  from  the  Royal  Infirmary." 
Drummond  Street,  the  street  at  the  back  of  the 
Infirmary,  takes  its  name  from  him,  as  does  also 
Drummond  Place,  in  the  new  town,  his  villa  of 
Drummond  Lodge  having  stood  almost  in  the 
centre  of  that  modern  square.  His  brother, 
Alexauder,  who  was  some  time  British  consul  at 
Aleppo,  was  the  author  of  *  Travels  through  dif- 
ferent Cities  of  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
several  parts  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.*  London,  1754.  The  provost^s  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  the  Rev.  John  Jardine,  D.D., 
one  of  the  ministera  of  the  Tron  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Henry  Jai-dine, 
at  one  period  king^s  remembrancer  in  Exchequer 
for  Scotland,  who  died  11th  August  1851. 

DRUMMOND,  Robert  Hat,  a  distinguished 
prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  second  son 
of  George  Henry,  seventh  earl  of  Kinnoul,  by 
Lady  Abigail  Harley,  second  daughter  of  Robert, 
earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England, 
was  bora  in  London  November  10,  1711.  After 
being  educated  at  Westminster  school,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and 
having  taken  his  degree,  he  accompanied  his  cou- 
sin, the  duke  of  Leeds,  on  a  tour  to  the  continent. 
In  1735  1)0  returned  to  college,  and  soon  after  eu- 
tei-ed  into  holy  ordere,  when  he  was  presented  by 
the  Oxford  family  to  the  rectory  of  Bothali  in 
Northumberland.  In  1737,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Queen  Caroline,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
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lain  ill  ordiuaiy  to  the  king,  George  the  Second. 
In  1789,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Drummond,  as 
heir  of  entail  of  his  great-grandfather,  William, 
first  viscount  of  Strathallan,  by  whom  the  estates 
of  Cromlix  and  Innerpeffi-ej  were  settled  on  the 
second  branch  of  the  Kinnoul  family.  In  1743 
he  attended  the  king  when  his  majesty  joined  the 
army  on  the  continent,  and  on  7th  July  of  that 
year,  he  preached  the  thanksgiving  sermon  before 
II  im  at  Hanover  after  the  victory  at  Dettingen. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  installed  pre- 
liendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  1745,  was  ad- 
mitted B.D.  and  D.D.  In  1748  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  1758,  in  an  exa- 
mination before  the  privy  council,  he  made  so 
eloquent  a  defence  of  the  political  conduct  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Mun-ay,  (afterwards 
I^rd  Chief  Justice  Mansfield)  that  the  king,  on 
reading  the  examination,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
^^That  is  indeed  a  man  to  make  a  friend  of!^*  In 
May  1761,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury, and  in  the  same  year  he  preached  tlie  coro- 
nation sermon  of  George  the  Third.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  November  he  was  enthroned  Archbishop  of 
iork,  and  soon  after  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor 
Hnd  appointed  high  almoner.  He  died  at  his 
palace  of  Bishopthorpe  December  10,  1776,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the  character  of  an 
amiable  man  and  highly  estimable  prelate.  He 
had  married  on  81st  Januaiy  1748,  the  daughter 
3Lnd  heiress  of  Peter  Auriol,  merchant  in  Loudon, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Abigail,  who  died 
young,  and  is  commemorated  in  one  of  the  epitaphs 
of  Mason  the  poet,  and  six  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Robert  Auriol,  became  ninth  earl  of  Kin- 
noul. The  youngest,  the  Rev.  George  William 
Hay  Drummond,  prebendaiy  of  York,  and  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  *  Verses  Social  and 
Domestic,'  (Edin.  1802)  was  editor  of  his  father's 
sermons,  six  in  number,  which,  with  a  letter  on 
Theological  Study,  appeared  in  one  volume  8vo  in 
1803,  with  a  life  prefixed.  He  was  unfortunately 
drowned  off  Bideford,  while  proceeding  from 
Devonshire  to  Scotland,  in  1807. 

DRUMMOND,  William  Abernetiiy,  D.D., 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  descended  from  the 
fsimily  of  Abemethy  of  Saltoun,  in  Banfishire, 
<ind  on  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Hawthorn- 


den,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Drummond  in  addition  to  his  own.  He 
at  first  studied  medicine,  but  was  subsequently, 
for  many  years,  minister  of  an  episcopalian  church 
in  Edinburgh.  Having  paid  his  respects  to  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  when  he  held  his  court  at  Holy- 

• 

roodhouse,  be  was  afterwards  exposed  to  much 
annoyance  and  danger  on  that  account,  and  was 
even  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  medical  degree, 
and  wear  for  some  yeai's  the  usual  professional 
costume  of  the  Edinburgh  physicians  of  that  pe- 
riod. He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Brechin  at 
Peterhead,  September  26,  1787,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh, 
in  which  charge  he  continued  till  1805,  when,  on 
the  union  of  the  two  classes  of  Episcopalians,  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  Dr.  Sandford.  He  retained, 
however,  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  clergy 
in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  August  27,  1809.  Keith  says  his  in- 
temperate manner  defeated  in  most  eases  the 
benevolence  of  his  intentions,  and  only  irritated 
those  whom  he  had  wished  to  convince.  [Scottish 
Bishops,  App.  p.  545.]  He  wrote  several  small 
tracts,  and  was  a  good  deal  engaged  in  theological 
controversy  both  with  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

DRUMMOND,  Sir  William,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  antiquary,  belonged  to  a  family  settled 
at  Logic- Almond  in  Perthshire,  where  he  possessed 
an  estate.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
nor  the  circumstances  of  his  early  Life.  At  the 
close  of  1795,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  on  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  borough  oi 
St.  Mawes,  Cornwall,  and  in  the  two  following 
parliaments,  which  met  in  1796  and  1801,  he  sat 
for  Lostwithiel.  At  the  time  of  his  second  election 
he  had  been  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  soon  after  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as 
ambassador  to  the  Sultan.  In  1801  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  Turkish  order  of  the  Crescent, 
which  was  confirmed  by  royal  license  inserted  in 
the  London  Gazette  September  8, 1803.  In  1808, 
while  residing  as  envoy  at  the  court  of  Palermo, 
he  embarked  in  a  scheme  with  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(subsequently  king  of  the  French)  to  secure  the 
regency  of  Spain  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Sicily,  a 
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project  which  failed  at  the  very  outset,  and  for  his 
share  in  which  he  has  been  severely  censored  in 
Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  [vol.  i.  p. 
177.]  In  his  latter  years,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  which  required  a  warmer  climate  than  that 
of  England,  he  resided  almost  constantly  on  the 
continent,  chiefly  at  Naples,  and  he  died  at  Rome 
March  29, 1828.  He  was  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh.  Of  modest,  returing,  and 
unobtrusive  manners,  he  was  a  close  and  assi- 
duous student,  and  published  various  works,  prin- 
cipally in  the  department  of  antiquities,  an  account 
of  which,  with  a  memoir,  is  given  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  seventh  edition ;  but  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  and  antiquary  will  chiefly  rest  on 
his  *'  Origin  of  several  Empires,  States,  and  Cities,* 
mentioned  afterwards.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  writings:    ' 

A  RevieiT  of  the  GoTernment  'of  Sparta  and  Athens. 
London,  1794,  large  8to. 

The  Satires  of  Persios,  translated.  London,  1798.  This 
work  appeared  abont  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Gifford*8  version 
of  the  same  poet,  and  in  ireedom  and  fidelity  was  thought  to 
be  eqnal  to  iL 

Academical  questions.  London,  1805,  4to.  A  metaphy- 
sical work;  to  which  he  intended  a  subsequent  volume  to 
complete  its  desigR,  but  it  never  appeared. 

Herculanensia,  or  Archaeological  and  PhUological  Disserta- 
tions concerning  a  Manuscript  found  among  the  Ruins  of 
Hercnlaneum.  London,  1810,  4to.  Published  in  conjunction 
with  Bobert  Walpole,  Esq. 

An  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription  found  in  the  Island  of 
Malta.    London,  1811,  royal  4to. 

Odin,  a  Poem.  Part  i.  London,  1818,  4to.  The  object 
>f  this  unfinished  poem,  which  soon  fell  into  oblivion,  was  to 
embody  in  verse  some  of  the  more  striking  features  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology. 

Origmes,  or  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  several  Empires, 
States,  and  CSties.  London,  8  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume, 
embracing  the  origin  of  the  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian,  and  the 
Iranian  Empires,  appeared  in  1824;  the  second,  which  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Egypt,  including  the  modem 
discoveries  in  hieroglyphics,  came  out  in  1825 ;  and  the  third, 
which  treats  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Arabia,  was  published  in 
1826. 

In  1811,  he  had  printed  for  private  drculation,  but  not 
published,  a  sort  of  philological  treatise  entitled  *£dipus 
Judaicus,'  designed  to  show  that  some  of  the  narratives  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  merely  allegorical,  and  a  copy  of  it 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Doyley, 
that  gentleman  pnblished  an  answer  under  the  title  of 
**  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Drummond,  in  de- 
fence of  particular  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  against  his 
late  work  entitled  '  £dipus  Judaicus.*  The  work  was  also 
attacked  in  the  Edinbuigh  Review. 

He  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Classical 
Journal,  in  wluch  his  papen  on  subjects  of  antiquity,  parti- 


cularly the  sodiao  of  Dendenh.  attractAd  the  general  admira- 
tion oi  the  learned  of  his  timi. 

DRUMMOND,  Thomas,  the  inventor  of  the 
brilliant  *^  light'*  that  bears  his  name,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  October  1797.  He  was  the  second 
of  three  sons,  and  after  his  father's  death,  which 
happened  whilst  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  mother 
removed  to  Musselburgh,  where  she  resided  for 
many  years.  He  received  his  education  at  the  High 
School  of  his  native  city,  and  at  this  time  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Professors  Playfair,  Leslie, 
and  Brewster,  and  also  with  Professors  Wallace 
and  Jardine,  whose  pupil  he  more  especially  was. 
In  February  1813,  he  was  appointed  to  a  cadet- 
ship  at  Woolwich,  where  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  mathematical  abilities.  So 
rapid  was  his  progress  that  at  Christmas  of 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  second  academy, 
having  commenced  at  the  sixth.  His  friend 
and  master  at  Woolwich,  Professor  Barlow, 
thus  sketched  his  mathematical  character  at  this 
period:  ^'  Mr.  Drummond,  by  his  amiable  disposi 
tion,  soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the  masters  under 
whom  he  was  instructed ;  with  the  mathematical 
masters  in  particular  his  reputation  stood  very 
high,  not  so  much  for  the  rapidity  of  his  concep- 
tion as  for  his  steady  perseverance,  and  for  the 
original  and  independent  views  he  took  of  the 
different  subjects  that  were  placed  before  him 
There  were  among  his  fellow-students  some  who 
comprehended  an  investigation  qiucker  than  Drum- 
mond, but  there  was  no  one  who  ultimately  under- 
stood all  the  bearings  of  it  so  well.  While  a 
cadet  in  a  junior  academy,  not  being  satisfied  with 
a  rather  difiScult  demonstration  in  the  conic  sec- 
tions, he  supplied  one  himself  on  an  entirely  ori- 
ginal principle,  which  at  the  time  was  published 
in  Leybourne*s  *  Mathematical  Repository,*  and 
was  subsequently  taken  to  replace  that  given  in 
Dr.  Hutton's  ^  Course  of  Mathematics,'  to  which 
he  had  objected.  This  apparently  trifling  event 
gave  an  increased  stimulus  to  his  exertions,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  foundation-stone 
of  his  future  scientific  fame.  After  leaving  the 
academy  he  still  continued  his  intercourse  with 
his  mathematical  masters,  with  whom  he  formed 
a  friendship  which  only  terminated  in  his  much 
lamented  death." 
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DnriDg  his  preliminary  and  practical  instmc- 
tion  in  the  spedal  daties  of  the  engineer  depart- 
ment, his  talent  for  mechanical  combinations  be- 
came conspicaons,  and  he  also  largely  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge, 
Jomini  and  Bonsmard  being  his  fay«nrite  authors. 
After  serving  for  a  short  time  at  Flymonth,  he 
vent  to  Chatham,  and  dnring  this  period  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  army  of  occupation  in  France,  and  attending 
one  of  the  great  reviews. 

After  his  Chatham  course  was  completed  he 
was  stationed  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  duties  were 
of  an  ordinary  character,  relating  merely  to  the 
charge  and  repair  of  public  works,  but  he  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
pursuing  the  higher  mathematical  studies  at  the 
college  and  classes,  and  among  the  scientific  soci- 
ety for  which  his  native  city  was  at  that  period 
distinguished.  His  prospects  of  promotion  at  this 
time  were,  however,  so  disheartening  that  he  seri- 
ously meditated  leaving  the  army  for  the  English 
bar,  and  with  this  view  had  actually  entered  his 
name  at  Lincoln^s  Inn. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819  he  fortunately  became 
acquainted  with  Colonel  Colby,  when  that  officer 
was  passing  through  Edinburgh,  on  his  return 
from  the  trigonometrical  operations  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
an  offer  from  him  to  take  part  in  the  trigonomet- 
rical survey  was  gladly  accepted.  He  had  now 
the  advantage  of  a  residence  dm'ing  each  winter 
in  London,  and  besides  devoting  himself  more 
closely  to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  ma- 
thematics, he  began  the  study  of  chemistry,  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  his  greatest  and 
most  enduring  triumph.  He  attended  the  lectures 
of  Professors  Brande  and  Faraday,  and  soon  made 
his  new  knowledge  available  to  the  duties  on 
which  he  was  employed.  The  writer  of  a  memoir 
of  Captain  Dmmmond  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia 
(supplement),  to  which  this  sketch  of  him  is  largely 
indebted,  thus  describes  the  useful  and  important 
invention  known  by  the  name  of  **  Drummond's 
light/'  ^^  The  incandescence  of  lime,"  he  says, 
"  having  been  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  lectures,  the 
idea  struck  him  that  it  could  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantaite  as  a  substitute  for  argand  lamps  in  the 


reflectors  used  on  the  survey  for  rendering  visible 
distant  stations;  because,  in  addition  to  greater 
intensity,  it  afforded  the  advantage  of  concentrat- 
ing the  light  as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  focal 
point  of  the  parabolic  muTor ;  by  whieh  the  whole 
light  would  be  available  for  reflecting  in  a  pencil 
of  parallel  rays,  whereas  of  the  argand  lamp  only 
the  small  portion  of  rays  near  the  focus  was  so 
reflected.  On  this  subject  his  first  chemical  ex- 
periments were  formed.  On  the  way  from  the 
lecture  he  purchased  a  blowpipe,  charcoal,  &c., 
and  that  very  evening  set  to  work.  At  this  pe- 
riod (1824),  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons recommended  that  the  survey  of  Ireland 
should  be  begun,  and  that  Colonel  Colby  should 
make  arrangements  for  carrying  it  on.  For  this 
suiToy  instruments  of  improved  construction  were 
required.  Among  others,  a  means  of  rendering 
visible  distant  stations  was  desirable.  The  recent 
experience  of  the  Western  Islands  had  shown  the 
probability  that  in  a  climate  so  misty  as  Ireland 
the  difficulty  of  distant  observations  would  be 
greatly  increfised,  and  Colonel  Colby  at  once  saw 
the  important  results  which  might  follow  such  an 
improvement  of  the  lamp  as  that  which  Dmm- 
mond had  devised.  Under  his  judicious  advice 
the  experiments  were  prosecuted,  and  were  rap- 
idly attended  with  success.  Their  progress  and 
results  are  detailed  by  the  author  in  the  *  Philoso- 
phical Transactions*  for  1826,  as  well  as  the  fii*st 
application  of  the  lamp  to  actual  use  in  Lreland. 
When  a  station,  Slieve  Snaught  in  Donegal,  had 
long  in  vain  been  looked  for  from  Davis  moun- 
tain, near  Belfast,  the  distance  being  sixty-six 
miles,  and  passing  across  the  haze  of  Lough  Neagli, 
Mr.  Dmmmond  took  the  lamp  and  a  small  party 
to  Slieve  Snaught,  and  by  calculation  succeeded 
so  well  in  directing  the  axis  of  the  reflector  to  the 
instrament  th^t  the  light  was  seen,  and  its  first 
appearance  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  night  was  dark  and  cloudless, 
the  mountain  and  the  camp  were  covered  witli 
snow,  and  a  cold  wind  made  the  duty  of  observing 
no  enviable  task.  The  light  was  to  be  exhibited 
at  a  given  hour,  and  to  guide  the  observer,  one  o. 
the  lamps  formerly  used,  an  argand  in  a  light- 
house reflector,  was  placed  on  the  tower  of  Ran-  • 
dalstown  church,  which  happened  to  be  nearly  in 
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the  line  at  fifteen  miles.  The  time  approached 
and  passed,  aud  the  observer  had  quitted  the  tel- 
escope, wlien  the  sentry  cried,  *  The  light  I '  and 
the  light  indeed  barst  into  view,  a  steady  blaze  of 
surpassing  splendour,  which  completely  effaced 
the  much  nearer  guiding  beacon/'  Mr.  Dimm- 
mond's  original  heliostat  was  not  completed  till 
1826.  Various  improvements  were  afterwards 
made  on  it.  He  also  directed  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  barometer,  and  made  a  sy- 
phon with  his  own  hands,  which  performed  re- 
markably well.  Indeed,  at  this  period,  so  active 
was  his  mind  and  so  constant  his  application  that, 
we  are  told,  scarcely  an  instrument  existed  that 
he  did  not  examine  and  consider,  with  a  view  to 
render  it  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey. 

Owing  to  a  severe  illness,  brought  on  by  his 
close  application  to  his  duties,  Mr.  Drummond 
was  compelled  to  leave  Ireland,  and  return  for  a 
time  to  Edinburgh.  He  had  taken  much  pains  to 
perfect  his  light,  and  with  the  view  of  adapting  it 
to  lighthouses,  the  corporation  of  Trinity  house 
placed  at  his  disposal  a  small  lighthouse  at  Pur- 
fleet,  and  the  experiments  he  made,  with  their 
success,  are  detailed  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions' for  1830.  His  attention,  however,  was 
soon  directed  away  from  it,  and  it  has  never  yet 
been  applied  to  them.  His  name  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Bellcnden  Ker,  who  was  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  details  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  to  I^rd  Brougham,  then  lord  chancellor,  as 
a  person  eminently  qualified  to  superintend  the 
laborious  operations  necessary  to  perfecting  the 
schedules,  and  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  this 
commission.  These  schedules  were  based  upon 
the  calculations  made  by  him  relative  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  old  and  new  boroughs.  He  was  at 
this  time  but  a  lieutenant  of  the  engineers,  but  his 
talents  and  scientific  attainments  were  well  known. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  (in  1832)  he 
returned  to  his  duties  on  the  survey  in  Ireland, 
but  was  soon  appointed  private  secretary  to  I^rd 
Althorp  (afterwards  earl  Spencer),  then  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Re- 
form ministry,  he  obtained,  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Brou^diam,  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-yoar. 

In  1886  he  was  appointed  under  secretaiy  for 


Ireland.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission 
on  Irish  railways,  and  distinguished  himself  great- 
ly in  the  report  on  the  same.  One  striking  re- 
mark of  his,  that ''  property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights,"  has  been  often  quoted.  He  died 
April  16,  1840,  and  soon  after  his  death  there  was 
a  subscription  for  a  statue  of  him,  executed  at 
Rome,  to  be  placed  at  Dublin.  Both  Lord  Spen- 
cer and  Lord  John  Russell  have  borne  ample  tes- 
timony to  his  attainments  and  estimable  qualities, 
the  latter  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Drtbdalb,  a  surname  originating  from  Dryfesdaie,  a 
parish  in  the  district  of  Annandale,  Dumfries-shixe,  which  m 
populariy  pronounced  Drysdale.  The  name  Dryfesdale  is 
derived  from  the  riyer  Diyfe,  and  was  at  one  time  applied  tn 
the  entire  district  through  which  that  stream  flows.  It  is 
now  limited  to  the  parish. 

DRYSDALE,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  preach- 
er, third  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Drysdale,  of  Kirk- 
aldy,  was  bom  in  that  town  April  29,  1718,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  par- 
ish school  of  his  native  place  under  David  Miller, 
who  had  also  the  honour  of  te<iching  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  and  James  Oswald  of  Dunnikier.  In 
17S2  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  divinity,  and,  in  1740,  was  li- 
censed to  preach.  After  being  for  several  years 
employed  as  assistant  minister  in  the  College 
church  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  1748,  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  presented  by  the 
Crown  to  the  living  of  Kirkliston,  Linlithgowshire, 
and,  in  1763,  was  translated  to  Lady  Yester^s 
church,  Edinburgh.  In  August  1766  the  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Marischal 
university  of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  tbllowing  year  he 
was  translated  to  the  collegiate  cliarge  of  the  Tron 
church,  Edinburgh.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland,  with 
one-third  of  the  emoluments  of  the  deanery  of  tlic 
chapel  royal.  In  1773  and  1784  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  had  al- 
ways supported  what  was  called  the  moderate 
party  in  the  church,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  in  May  1788,  he  was  chosen  principal 
clerk  of  assembly,  but  was  unable,  from  declining  • 
health,  to  perform  the  duties.  He  died  soon  after, 
on  June  16,  1788.  After  his  death  two  volumes 
of  his  sermons  were  published  by  his  son-in-law, 
Professor  Dalzell 
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DUDGEON,  William,  a  minor  song- writer, 
was  bom  at  TyniDghame  viUage,  East  Lothian, 
aboat  the  year  1763.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Dud- 
geon, occupied  a  farm  there,  on  the  property  of 
the  earl  of  Haddington.  His  mother,  whose  mai- 
den name  was  Ainslie,  was  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Ro- 
oert  Ainslie,  writer  to  the  signet,  the  friend  of 
Bums.  Along  with  John  Rennie,  the  celebrated 
civil  engineer,  he  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Gibson,  ma- 
thematical teacher,  Dunbai*,  afterwards  of  Perth, 
who  considered  Rennie  and  Dudgeon  the  two  best 
scholars  he  ever  had.  Having  been  bred  to  agri- 
caltural  pureuits,  his  father  placed  him  in  an  ex- 
tensive farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunse,  upon 
a  lease  of  thirty  years.  To  this  farm,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  w^as  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Primrose  Hill,  and  he  lived  to  im- 
prove it  in  a  high  degree.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  song,  *•  The  maid  that  tends  the  goats,'  which 
at  one  period  was  very  popular.  He  wrote  vari- 
ous other  pieces,  although  it  is  not  known  that 
any  of  them  were  ever  printed.  He  also  excelled 
as  a  painter  and  musician.  Mr.  Dudgeon  died 
28tli  October  1813,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Prestonkirk.  Burns,  the  poet,  when  on 
his  Border  tour  in  May  1787,  in  company  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Ainslie,  above  mentioned,  visited 
Berry  well,  near  Dunse,  the  residence  of  the  father 
of  Mr.  Ainslie,  who  was  land  steward  to  Lord 
Douglas  in  Berwickshire.  Here  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  introduced  to  Bums,  who  made 
the  following  observation  In  his  journal : — ^^  Mr. 
Dudgeon,  a  poet  at  times — a  worthy  remarkable 
character — natural  penetration — a  great  deal  of 
information,  some  genius^  and  exti'eme  modesty." 

Duff,  a  surname  adopted  from  the  Celtic,  in  which  language 
the  word  means  black.  Sibbald,  in  his  Histoiy  of  fife,  says, 
'*  that  aa  Niger  and  Rofiis  were  names  of  families  amongst 
the  Romans,  from  the  colour  and  complexion  of  men,  so  it 
Mems  Duff  was,  from  the  swarthy  and  black  colour  of  those 
of  the  tribe,"  or  clan  of  Macduff. 

It  is  the  family  name  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  in  the  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  descended  from  that  Duncan  Macduff,  Thane  of  File, 
who  overthrew  Macbeth,  and  gave  such  effectual  aid  to 
Malcolm  Canmore  in  obtaining  possesdon  of  the  throne.  See 
FiFR,  eaxi  of,  and  Macduff. 

It  is  also  the  patronymic  of  a  family  which  enjoys  the  dig- 
nity and  title  of  a  baronet,  conferred,  in  1813,  on  Sur  James 
Duff,  who  for  a  series  of  years  filled  the  office  of  British  consul 
lit  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  whose  nephew.  Sir  William  Gordon, 
on  Buoceeding  to  the  title  in  1815,  assumed  the  name  and 
vins  of  Duff,  in  addition  to  his  own.    Their  seats  are  Kin* 


stair  in  Ayrshire,  and  Oombie  in  Banffslrire.    See  Gordon, 
surname  of. 

DUFF,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  MalcoLn  the 
First,  succeeded  Indulph  in  961.  The  name  was 
Odo,  according  to  Finkerton.  By  the  Celtic  part 
of  his  subjects  he  was  sumamed  Duff,  or  the  Black. 
His  reign  was  constantly  disturbed  by  Culen,  the 
son  of  Indulph,  whom  he  vanquished  in  a  wai*  ou 
Drumcrap;  (perhaps  Duncrub  in  Perthshire  is 
meant,  now  the  seat  of  Lord  KoUo.)  After  a  short 
i*eign  of  about  four  years,  he  was  slain  in  Forres, 
about  965.  He  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  by 
a  band  of  assassins,  who  broke  into  his  chamber 
by  night.  In  Buchanan^s  History  of  Scotland  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  hired  by  Donald,  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Forres,  that  after  the  mm-der  they 
**  earned  him  out  so  cunningly  a  back  way,  thai 
not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  blood  appeared,"  and 
that  the  assassins  were  afterwards  sent  out  of  the 
way  by  Donald,  to  avoid  any  of  them  being  pre- 
sent, lest  blood  should  issue  from  the  corpse. 
Pitcairn,  who  styles  him  King  Duffiis,  cites  this 
as  the  earliest  recorded  notice  in  British  history  of 
the  superstitious  custom  of  touching  the  dead  body 
of  a  murdered  person,  as  a  proof  of  guilt.  [Cri'mt- 
nal  Trials,  vol.  iii.  p.  191.] 

DuFFUS,  Bnron,  a  title  (dormant)  in  the  Scottish  peerage, 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  descended 
from  Nichol,  2d  son  of  Kenneth,  third  earl  of  Sutherland,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Halidonhill  in  1333.  By  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  Reginald  de  Gheyne,  he  got 
the  barony  of  Duffns,  (a  contraction  of  Duff  house  or  Dove- 
house,)  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  and,  in  consequence,  he  added 
the  arms  of  Gheyne  to  his  paternal  coat  of  Sutherland.  He 
had  two  sons,  John,  who  died  without  issue,  and  Heniy,  who 
succeeded  hb  father.  Henry's  son,  Alexander,  the  third 
laird  of  Dnfftts  of  this  family,  married  Morella,  daughter  and 
heur  of  Chisbolme  of  Ghishohne,  (in  Roxburghshire)  with 
whom  he  got  the  barony  of  Quarrelwood  m  the  county  of 
Nairn,  and  thereupon  added  to  his  armorial  bearing  a  boar's 
head,  erased,  being  part  of  the  arms  of  Ghisholm.  He  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Alexander,  the  elder  son,  had  a 
daughter,  Ghristian,  married  to  William  Oliphant  of  Berrin- 
dale ;  William,  the  second  son,  inherited  his  mother's  lands  of 
Quarrelwood,  and  had  a  son,  William,  who,  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Alexander,  took  possession  of  the  barony  of  Duffus, 
and  the  other  lands  of  the  family,  on  the  pretence  of  his 
couan  Ghristian  being  illegitimate.  After  protracted  pro- 
ceedings both  in  Scotland  and  at  Rome,  the  matter  was  at 
length  adjusted,  and  he  had  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Dufius, 
18th  June  1507.  He  was  killed  at  Thurso  by  the  plan  Gunn 
in  1529.  In  Sir  R.  Gordon's  Histoiy  of  the  Family  of 
Sutherland,  (p.  102)  is  the  following  entiy  relating  to  this 
event:  *'The  same  yeir  of  God,  (1529,)  Andrew  Stuart, 
bishop  of  Gatteynes,  upon  some  conceaved  displeasure  which 
be  had  receaved,  moved  the  dan  Gun  to  kill  the  laurd  o' 
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UuS's  in  the  town  of  Thnno,  in  Cotteynes.  Upon  this  a&- 
jident  the  haill  dyocie  of  Catteynes  was  in  a  tomnlt.  The 
earle  of  Sutherland  did  aasist  the  bishop  of  Catteynes  against 
his  adversaries,  by  reason  of  allyance  contracted  betwixt  the 
houses  of  Huntley,  Sutherland,  and  Atholl,"  &o.  On  Sep- 
tember 8, 1530,  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart,  treasurer  of  Caithness, 
Mr.  Andrew  Peter,  vicar  of  Wick,  and  seven  other  churdi- 
men,  found  the  earl  of  Athol  caution  to  take  their  trial  at  the 
justice-aire  of  Inverness,  for  the  slaughter  of  the  laird  of 
Dufius  and  others,  slain  at  the  same  time. 

His  descendant,  Alexander  Sutherland,  tenth  laird  and 
first  Lord  Duffus,  succeeded  his  father,  when  a  minor,  in  1626. 
He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  20th  March,  1647, 
and  one  of  the  colonels  for  arming  the  kingdom,  16th  Febru- 
aiy  1649.  By  Charles  the  Second  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  8th  December  1660,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Duffus. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  governor  of  Perth,  when  that 
dty  was  invested  by  Cromwell,  and  to  avoid  a  general  assault 
be  was  compelled  to  surrender.  In  1654,  he  was  fined  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  by  Cromwell's  act  of  grace  and  pardon.  He 
fUed  dlst  August  1674.  He  was  married  four  times,  but  had 
only  issue  (a  son  and  two  daughters)  by  his  third  wife.  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart,  second  daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Moray. 

His  only  son,  James,  second  Lord  Dufius,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  pnvy  oonnol,  4th  May  1686.  In  1688  he 
killed  Boss  of  Kindaoe  in  a  sudden  quarrel,  wherein  he 
received  great  provocation.  He  died  in  1705.  By  his  wife. 
Lady  Margaret  Mackenzie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third  earl 
of  Seaforth,  he  had,  with  a  daughter,  four  sons :  Kenneth,  third 
lord  Dufius;  the  Hon.  James  Sutherland, who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Dunbar  of  Hemp- 
riggs,  Caithness-shire,  relict  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordons- 
town,  on  which  he  changed  his  name  to  Dunbar,  and  was 
created  a  baronet,  10th  December  1706;  the  Hon.  William 
Sutherland  of  Bosecommon,  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1716,  and  was  forfeited  by  act  of  parliament;  and  the  Hon. 
John. 

Kenneth,  third  Lord  Dufius,  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  m 
parliament,  28th  October  1706,  and  afforded  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  treaty  of  Union.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  commanded  a  frigate  of  46  guns,  in  which,  29th 
June  1711,  he  engaged  eight  French  privateers,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  some  hours,  was  taken  prisoner, 
severely  wounded,  having  no  less  than  five  balls  in  his  body. 
He  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  1716,  and  was  in  consequence 
among  those  who  were  attainted.  Having  married  a  Swedish 
lady  (Charlotte  Christina,  daughter  of  Erie  de  Sioblade, 
governor  of  Gottenbuigh)  he  proceeded  to  Sweden^  and  on 
receiving  information  of  his  attainder,  he  gave  intimation  to 
the  British  minister  at  Stockholm  of  his  intention  to  return 
to  England  to  surrender  himself.  He  set  out  immediately, 
but  on  his  way  was  arrested  by  the  British  resident  at  Ham- 
buHjph,  and  detained  in  dose  custody  till  the  time  limited  for 
surrendering  had  elapsed.  He  was  sent  to  London,  and 
oommitted  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  but  in  1717  was  set  at 
liberty,  without  being  brought  to  trial.  He  afterwards  entered 
the  Bussian  naval  service,  in  which  he  was  a  flng-ofiicer,  and 
died  beforo  1734. 

His  only  son  Eric  Sutherland,  (born  m  Angu&t  1710)  in 
1784  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  claiming  the  dignity  of 
baron  Duffus,  but  the  House  of  Lords,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred, found  that  he  had  no  rifrht  to  it.  He  had  an  ensigncy 
in  the  army  in  1731,  and  was  promoted  to  a  eompany  in 
1769,  and  died  at  Skibo,  28th  August  1768.  .He  married  his 
cousin  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Sir  -James  Dunbar  of 
HempricirM,  baronet,  and  had  two  suiis:  James,  his  heir,  and 


Axley,  who  died  unmarried.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  dangjhter, 
married  first,  Mr.  St  Clair;  2dly,  6th  December  1772,  the 
Rev.  James  Rudd,  B.A.,  rector  of  Newton-Kyme  and  Full- 
Sntton,  Yorkshire,  and  had  two  sons,  the  Bev.  Eric  Budd,  of 
Thome  near  Doncaster,  who  claims  the  title  of  Lord  Duffus, 
as  nephew  and  heir-general  of  James,  fifth  lord,  though  sixth 
in  succession ;  and  James  Sutherland ;  Charlotte,  the  second 
daughter,  married  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Mey,  and  was  mother 
of  the  twelfth  earl  of  Caithness,  and  Anne,  the  yonngiest,  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  Hon.  George  Mackay  of  Skibo,  and  was 
mother  of  Eric,  seventh  Lord  Beay. 

The  elder  son,  James  Sutherland,  bom  8th  June  1747,  was 
an  ofiicer  in  the  army.  He  waa  restored  to  the  honours  of  his 
family,  by  act  of  parliament,  26th  May  1826.  He  died  un- 
married 80th  January  1827,  when  the  title  was  assumed  by 
his  cousin  Sir  Benjamin  Dunbar  of  Hempriggs,  bom  28tii 
April  1761.  He  married,  in  1786,  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  Mackay,  Esq.  of  Bighouae,  and  had  two  sons  and  twi» 
daughters.    He  died  in  May  1848. 

His  elder  son.  Sir  George  Sutherland  Dunbar,  of  Hemp- 
riggs, bora  in  1799,  by  right  6th  baron,  does  not  assume  the 
title  of  Lord  Duffus,  using  only  that  of  baronet  Heir-pre> 
sumptive,  his  brother,  Hon.  Robert  bora  in  1801,  who  is 
a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Cuthness. 

In  Aubrey's  Memoirs  (page  209)  occurs  the  account  of  a 
cnrioDB  family  traditbn  of  the  house  of  Duffus,  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  but  which  of  coarse  has 
no  more  foundation  than  any  other  story  in  '  Folk-lore  or 
fury  superstition.  It  relates  that  as  one  of  the  lairds  ot 
Dufius  was  walking  in  the  fields  near  bn  own  house  in 
Morayshire,  he  was  suddenly  carried  away,  and  next  day  was 
found  in  the  cellar  of  the  king  of  France  at  Paris,  with  a  silver 
cup  in  his  hand.  On  being  brought  into  the  king^s  presence, 
and  questioned  as  to  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came,  he  told 
his  name,  his  country,  and  his  place  of  residence,  and  said 
that  on  the  preceding  day,  being  in  the  fields,  he  heard  the 
noise  of  a  whirlwind,  and  of  voices  crying  "  horse  and  hat- 
tock,"  (the  word  the  Furies  are  said  to  use  when  thej  romove 
from  any  place)  whereupon  he  cried  *'  horse  and  hattock!** 
also,  and  was  immediately  caught  up  and  transported  through 
the  air,  by  the  fairies,  to  that  place,  where,  after  he  had 
drank  heartily,  he  fell  asleep,  and  beforo  he  awoke,  the  rest 
of  the  company  wero  gone,  and  left  him  in  the  posture  in 
which  he  was  found.  It  is  sud  that  the  king  gave  kim  the 
cup  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  dismissed  him.  This 
Btoiy  was  communicated  to  Aubrey  by  one  Stewart  (who 
seems  thoroughly  to  have  believed  it),  tutor  to  the  eldest  son 
of  James  second  Lord  Dufiks,  and  that  nobleman  bmng  re- 
ferred to  on  the  subject,  answered  that  there  was  such  a  tra- 
dition in  the  family,  but  he  thought  it  fabulous.  There  waa, 
however,  an  old  rilver  cup  in  possession  of  the  lords  Duffus, 
which  was  called  "  the  fairy  cup,**  but  it  had  nothing  en- 
graven on  it  except  the  arms  of  the  family. 


Dumbarton,  Eari  of,  a  titie  (now  extinot)  m  the  peen^re 
of  Scotland,  conferred  in  1676,  on  Lord  George  I>oagla<s 
third  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Douglas.  In  bis  younger 
years  Lord  George  was  page  of  honoor  to  Louia  the  Fourteenth, 
king  of  France,  and  subeequentiy  became  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  and,  distingui^ing  himself  by  his  Talonr, 
attained  the  rank  of  miyor-general.  After  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  in  1673,  he  was  recalled  to  England  by  Charles 
the  Seconds  who  created  him  earl  of  Dumbarton,  Qaj  patent, 
dated  9th  March  1676)  with  limitation  to  the  heirs- male  ot 
his  body.  On  the  aooesnon  of  King  James  the  Seventh  ho 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  foroes  in  Sontlnnd. 
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and  defettod  tha  eul  of  Argrle^s  invMioii,  18th  Jane  1685. 
H«  had  a  grant  of  the  harany  of  Salton,  forfeited  by  Andrew 
Fletober,  of  which  he  had  a  ohaiter,  16th  Jannaiy  1686.  On 
the  revival  ot  the  order  of  the  Thistle  in  1687,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  knights  oompaoions  thereof.  At  the  rerolntion  he 
aeoompanied  King  James  on  his  retuement  to  France,  and 
«ras  appointed  one  of  his  lords  of  the  bedchamber  at  St 
Oennaiiis,  where  he  died  in  1692.  By  his  countess,  a  sister 
of  the  dnchess  of  Nortbumberhuid,  he  had  a  son,  Genr]^  who 
tnooeeded  him. 

Geoige,  second  eari  of  Dumbarton,  had  the  commismon  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  British  service, 
m  1715,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Russia.  The  date  of  his  death  isdiot  known,  and  leaving 
no  iasoe,  the  title  became  extinct 

In  the  defender's  proof  in  the  Douglas  cause,  is  a  letter 
from  the  second  and  last  eari  of  Dumbarton  to  Lady  Jane 
Douglas,  dated  Douay  in  France,  7th  January  1749,  con- 
dndmg  ^  As  for  me,  1  live  quietly  here,  with  a  gentleman 
Uiat  boards  me  and  my  servant^  and  I  strive  to  make  a  shift 
with  my  poor  fortune." 


DuMFRiBB,  Eari  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  now 
merged  in  that  of  the  marquis  of  Bute,  conferred  in  1683,  on 
William,  seventh  Lord  Grichton  of  Sanquhar,  [see  Sanquhar, 
lord,!  who  was  created  viscount  of  Ayr,  by  patent,  2d  Febru- 
ary 1622,  and  eari  of  Dumines,  viscount  of  Ayr,  and  Lord 
Grichton  of  Sanquhar  and  Cumnock,  12th  June  1683.  He 
had  a  charter  of  the  earldom  of  Menteith,  20th  December  the 
same  year.  He  married  Eupheme,  daughter  of  James  Seton 
of  Touch,  and  had  by  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

His  eldest  aon,  William,  second  earl,  was  a  privy-councillor 
to  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  died  in  1691.  By  his 
oonnteas,  Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Swift,  of  the 
vmntj  of  York,  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
two  sons  having  died  before  him,  he  obtained  a  new  patent  of 
the  earidom  of  Dumfries,  to  his  grandson,  William  Lord 
Grichton,  after  himself,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and 
failing  him,  to  the  four  sisters  of  the  latter,  namely,  Penelope, 
Margaret,  Msry,  and  Elizabeth  respectively,  and  failing  them, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  to  the  nearest  heirs  of  the  eaid 
ear|  whatsoever.  William  Lord  Grichton,  here  mentioned, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Lord  Grichton,  second  son  of  tiie 
second  earl,  (his  elder  brother,  Robert,  having  died  very  young,) 
by  his  wife,  the  Hon.  Sarah  Dahymple,  third  daughter  of  the 
first  viscount  Stair.  He  succeeded  as  third  eari,  and  died  on 
the  last  day  of  February  1 694,  unnuuried. 

His  eldest  sbter,  Penelope,  became  countess  of  Dumfries  m 
her  own  right,  in  virtue  of  the  patent  of  1690.  She  married, 
26th  February  1698,  her  cousin,  the  Hon.  William  Daliym- 
ple  of  Glenmure,  second  son  of  the  first  eiirl  of  Stair,  and 
died  at  Clackmannan  6th  March  1742,  having  issue,  William 
earl  of  Dumfties  and  Stair;  Hon.  John  Daliymple,  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  who  died  unmarried  28d  February  1742 ;  James, 
tlnrd  earl  of  Stair,  (see  Staib,  earl  of,)  three  other  sons  and 
two  daughtera,  the  elder  of  whom,  I^y  Elizabeth  Grichton 
Dalrymple,  married  John  Maodowall  of  Frengh  in  the  county 
of  Wjgton,  and  had  by  him  Patrick,  fifth  earl  of  Dumfries, 
four  other  sons,  and  two  daughtere. 

William,  fourth  earl  of  Dumfries,  had  a  comefs  oommission 
in  his  unde,  the  earl  of  Star's  regiment,  the  6th  dragoons,  in 
1721,  in  which  regiment  and  the  third  foot  guards  he  served 
for  twenty-nz  yeara.  In  1742  he  succeeded  his  mother  as 
eari  of  Dumfries,  snd  was  aid»-de-camp  to  the  earl  of  Stair, 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  26th  June  1743.  He  was  ap- 
Dointed  captun-lientenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  footguards 


in  1744,  and  on  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions  in 
1747  be  got  for  the  shenfiship  of  Clackmannan  two  thoosaud 
pounds,  and  for  the  regality  of  Cumnock  and  Glenmure  four 
hundred  pounds.  In  1762  he  was  invested  with  the  order  oi 
the  Thistle,  and  in  1760  succeeded  his  brother  Jamea,  as 
fourth  earl  of  Stair,  and  was  thenceforward  styled  earl  of 
Dumfries  and  Stair.  He  died  at  Dumfne»-house,  Ayrshire, 
27th  July  1768,  without  surviving  issne,  having  been  twice 
married,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tiUe  of  Dumfries  by  liia 
nephew,  Patrick  Macdowall  of  Frengh;  and  in  that  of  Stair 
by  his  cousin,  John  Dalrvmple. 

Patrick  Maodowall  of  Freugh,  fifth  earl,  bom  16th  October 
1726,  was  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage  at  the  general 
election,  1790,  and  recboaen  in  1796  and  1§02.  He  died  at 
Edmbuigh  7th  April  1803,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He 
nuurxied  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ronald  Grauford  of  Reatalrig, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  two  daughters,  the 
younger  of  whom  died  an  infant  The  elder,  Lady  Elisa- 
beth Penelope  Grichton,  bom  at  Dumfries-house,  26th  No- 
vember 1772,  married,  October  12th  1792,  John,  Viacount 
Mountstuart,  eldest  son  of  John  firrt  marquis  of  Bute.  He 
died  22d  January  1794,  and  she,  dying  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
father,  at  Southamptom,  26th  July  1797,  in  the  26th  year  uf 
her  age,  was  buried  at  Cumnock,  leaving  two  sons,  John, 
sixth  earl  of  Dumfries  and  second  marquia  of  Bute,  having 
succeeded  to  the  latter  title  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
the  firat  marquis,  16th  November  1814;  and  the  Hon.  (after 
wards  lord)  Patrick  James  Herbert  Grichton  Stuart  (poethu- 
mous),  born  at  Brampton  Park  house,  20th  August  1794, 
and  on  28th  May  1817  obtained  the  precedency  and  rank  ot 
a  younger  son  of  a  marquis;  died  8<*ptember  6, 1869.  Smi 
BuTB,  Msiquis  of,  vol.  i.  p.  617. 


Dunbar,  a  surname  once  very  prominent  m  the  annals  of 
national  and  border  warfare,  and  derived  from  the  town  of 
that  name  in  Haddingtonshire.  The  word  IHNi-6ar,  both  ;a 
the  British  and  the  Gaelic  aignifica  "  the  fort  on  the  hei^t,** 
or,  **  atrength  upon  the  summit,**  and  the  town  obtained  ita 
designation  frt>m  the  fortiet  on  the  rock,  which  at  this  plaoe 
projects  into  the  sea. 

Boeoe,  and  after  him  Buchanan,  state  that  Kenneth  tlie 
First  having  defeated  the  Pictt  in  a  pitched  battie  at  Scoon, 
conferred  the  fortress  here  upon  one  of  his  most  valiant  sol- 
diers, whose  name  «^as  Bar,  and  hence  the  name  of  Dun-bar, 
or  the  Castle  of  Ban  bnt  Kenneth  was  king  of  the  Hcta,  ana 
certainly  did  not  make  war  on  hia  own  aubjecta.  He  invaded 
Lothian  six  times,  and  burnt  Dunbar,  which  had  ita  name 
before  hia  day.  Boece*8  derivation  of  the  name,  like  many 
others  of  his  statements,  is  therefore  a  mere  fable. 

So  eariy  as  961  we  find  the  men  of  Lothian  under  two 
leaders  of  the  names  of  Dunbar  and  Gnsme,  doing  battle 
against  the  Danish  invadera  at  Cullen. 

The  titie  of  earl  of  Dunbar  and  March  was  long  enjoyed 
l^  the  descendants  of  Gospatrick,  earl  of  Northnmheriand, 
who,  with  other  nobles  of  the  north  of  England,  fled  to  Scot- 
hmd  after  the  conquest  of  that  country,  in  1066,  by  William 
of  Normandy,  carrying  with  them  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir 
of  the  Saxon  line,  and  his  two  asters,  Margaret  and  Ghristinit. 

Malcolm  Canmore,  who  married  the  princess  Margaret, 
bestowed  on  Gospatrick  the  manor  of  Dunbar  and  many  fair 
lands  in  the  Merse  and  Lothum. 

His  second  son,  who  was  also  named  Gospatrick,  witnessed 
the  foundation  charter  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  house,  by 
David  the  First  m  1128.  He  had  soon  afterwards  the  ruiik 
of  an  earl,  and  died  m  1189,  leaving  a  son. 
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Cospatrick,  the  leoond  earl,  who  made  dooatioiis  to  the 
monastery  of  Kelao  of  the  patronage  of  the  chnrdies  of 
Home,  Lambden,  and  Greenlaw.  He  died  in  1147,  learing 
foor  sons. 

His  eldest  son,  Cospatrick  the  third  eari,  had  two  sons, 
Waldeve,  his  snoeeseor,  and  Patrick,  who  inherited  the  manor 
of  Greenlaw.  The  latter  died  m  1166.  His  son  William, 
after  mentioned,  waa  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Home. 

Waldey^  the  foarth  earl,  was  the  first  who  was  designed 
eari  of  Dnnbar.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  treaty  for  the  release  of  King  William  the  Fust 
from  his  captivity  in  England,  in  1174.    He  died  in  1182. 

Patrick,  the  fifth  eari,  is  described  aa  haying  been  a  brave 
warrior.  William  the  Lion  bestowed  on  him,  in  1184,  Ada, 
one  of  his  natural  daughters,  in  marriage.  He  held  the  ofiice 
of  jurticiary  of  Lothian  and  keeper  of  Berwick.  In  1218, 
Earl  Patridc  founded  a  monaatery  of  Bed  fnari  in  Dunbar. 
In  1281,  being  then  very  old,  after  taking  farewell  of  his 
children,  relations,  and  neighbonrB,  whom  he  invited  to  his 
castle  of  Dnnbar  during  the  festivities  of  Christmas  for  the 
purpose,  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died  the  follow- 
ing year. 

His  daughter  Ada  obtained  from  him  the  lands  of  Home, 
and  took  t'ur  her  itecund  husband  her  cousin  William,  above 
mentioned,  son  of  PHtrick,  second  son  of  Cospatrick,  third 
earl.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Home,  and  wss  progenitor  of 
the  earls  of  Home,  so  created  in  1605.    See  Hoxe,  earl  of. 

Patrick,  the  sixth  earl,  succeeded  his  father,  at  the  age  of 
furty-siz.  Lord  Hailes  calls  him  the  most  powerful  baron  of 
the  southern  districts  of  Scotland.  He  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  twenty-four  barons  who  guaranteed  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Engliind  in  1244.  He  died  in  1248,  at  the  siege 
nf  Damietta  in  Egypt,  while  on  the  crusade  with  Louis  IX. 
of  France. 

Patrick,  the  seventh  earl  of  Dunoar,  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
)f  the  English  faction  during  the  turbulent  minority  of  Afex- 
ander  the  Third,  and  heading  a  party,  surprised  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  freed  Alexander  and  his  queen  from  the 
power  of  the  Comyns.  Thomas  Lermont  of  Erdldoun,  com- 
monly called  '  the  Rhymer,*  visited  the  castle  of  Dunbar  in 
1285,  and  foretold  to  the  earl  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander 
the  Third,  who  was  killed,  next  day,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
on  the  sands  of  Kinghom.  This  eari  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  died  in  1289,  at  the  age  of 
seventv-six. 

Patrick,  the  eighth  earl  of  Dunbar,  sumamed  Black  Beard, 
appeared  at  the  parliament  at  Brigham  in  1289,  where  he  is 
called  earl  of  March  or  the  Merse,  being  the  first  of  the  earls 
of  Dnnbar  dengnated  by  that  title.  He  was  one  of  the  oom- 
petitora  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  entered  a  for- 
mal dium  at  Berwick  in  1291,  as  the  great-grandson  of  Ada, 
daughter  of  William  the  Lion ;  but  his  claim  was  soon  with- 
drawn, and  swearing  fealty  to  Edward  the  same  year,  he  ever 
after  steadily  adhered  to  the  English  interest  His  wife,  Mar- 
joiy  Comyn,  daughter  of  Alexander,  earl  of  Bnchan,  favoured 
the  Scots,  and  retained  the  castle  of  Dunbar  for  Baliol,  but 
was  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  Edward  th6  First  in  April 
1296.    The  earl  died  in  1809. 

His  son,  Patrick,  the  ninth  earl,  received  Edward  the  Sec- 
ond, when  he  fled  from  the  field  of  Bannockbum  in  1814, 
into  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  whence  in  a  fishing- boat  he  escaped 
to  England.  The  earl  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  his 
cousin  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  was  present  at  the  pariiament 
held  at  Ayr  on  the  26th  April,  1316,  when  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  was  settled.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  c:istle  of  Berwick,  where  he  was  be- 


sieged by  Edward  the  Third  in  1333.  After  the  defeat  at 
Halidon  hill,  however,  he  surrendered  that  important  place, 
and  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward ;  and  his  castle  of 
Dunbar,  which  had  been  dismantled  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
on  the  approadi  of  the  English,  was  now  rebuilt,  at  the  eari's 
expense,  and  garrisoned  by  an  English  force.  He  attended 
Edward  Baliol  at  the  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh  in  Feb- 
ruaiy  1334,  when  the  latter  ceded  to  England,  BerwicK, 
Dunbar,  Roxburgh,  and  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland.  In  the  following  December,  however, 
he  again  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  English  king,  and 
afterwards  exerted  himself  actively  agunst  the  English  in- 
terest In  his  absence  his  countess,  who  from  her  complex- 
ion was  styled  Black  Agnes,  defended  the  castle  of  Dnnbar 
against  the  earl  c/  Salisbury,  whom  she  compelled  to  retire 
after  a  siege  of  nineteen  weeks.  Of  this  heroic  lady  a  me- 
inour is  subjoined.  The  earl  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Scottish  army  at  the  fatal  battie  of  Durliam  on  the  1 7th  Oc- 
tober 1346,  where,  among  other  nobles,  fell  his  countess* 
brother,  Thomas,  earl  of  Moray,  and  as  he  had  no  male  issue, 
she  became  sole  possessor  of  his  extensive  estates,,  and  her 
husband  assumed  the  additional  title  of  the  earl  of  Moray. 
[See  MoRAT,  eari  of]    He  died  in  1369. 

His  third  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth  Dnn'oAr,  was  married 
to  John  Maitland  of  Lethington,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Lau 
derdale.  When  the  second  eari  of  I^Auderdale  was  created  a 
duke  in  1672,  he  chose  for  his  second  title  that  of  marquis 
of  March,  to  indicate  his  descent  from  the  Dunbnrs,  earls  of 
March.    See  I^udebdale,  earl  of. 

George,  the  tenth  earl  of  Dunbar,  from  the  vast  possessions 
which  he  inherited,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles 
in  Scotland  of  his  time,  and  the  rival  of  the  Douglases.  In 
1388  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Douglas  in  his  incnndon  mto 
England,  and  after  the  battle  of  Otterbum  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Scots,  whom  he  conducted  safely  home.  His 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  betrothed  by  contract  to  David  duke 
of  Rothesay,  the  son  of  Robert  the  Third,  and  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  sumamed  the  Grim, 
protested  against  the  mateh,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Albany,  had  the  contract  annulled,  and  the  prince 
was  married  to  his  own  daughter  Maijoiy  instead.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  slight  the  earl  of  Dunbar  renounced  his  alle- 
giance, and  retiring  into  England,  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  February  1401  he  made  a 
wasteful  inroad  into  Scotland,  and  in  June  1402  he  again 
devastated  the  Borders.  At  the  battle  of  Homildon  hill  he 
fought  on  the  English  side.  Through  the  mediation  of  Wal- 
ter Halybnrtou  of  Dirleton,  a  reconciliation  with  the  Doug- 
lases was  effected  in  1408,  and  he  returned  to  Scotland  the 
following  year.  In  1411  he  was  one  of  the  commisnoners 
for  negodating  a  truce  with  England.  He  died  of  a  conta- 
gious fever,  in  1420,  at  the  age  of  82. 

George,  eleventh  earl  of  Dunbar  and  ^lurch,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1420,  being  then  almost  fifty  years  of  age,  but  after 
holding  his  tities  and  estates  for  fourteen  years,  and  being 
employed  in  various  public  transactions,  particularly  in  mak- 
ing the  truces  with  England  which  were  so  frequent  at  that 
period,  he  was,  in  1434,  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
by  James  the  First,  and  deprived  of  his  earldom  and  posses- 
sions, which  he  was  accused  of  holding  after  they  had  been 
forfeited  by  his  father*s  treason;  and  notwithstanding  the 
plea  which  he  offered  of  his  father*s  pardon  by  the  regent 
Albany,  the  forfeiture  was  confirmed  by  parliament  and  the 
earldom  and  estates  of  Dunbar  vested  in  the  crown.  To  make 
some  amends  for  the  severity  of  his  conduct  the  king  con- 
ferred upon  Earl  George  the  title  of  earl  of  Buchan,  but  dis 
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daining  to  assume  the  title,  he  retired  with  his  eldest  son  to 
England,  "  and  thns,"  says  Douglas,  ^*  ended  the  long  line  of 
the  earls  of  Dnnbar  and  March,  who  for  many  generations 
enjoyed  vast  estates  and  influence.** 


DuNBAii,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  Sootdsh  peerage,  revived 
m  1^5,  in  the  person  of  Geoige  Home,  third  son  of 
Alexander  Home  of  Manderston,  in  Berwickshire  (of  the 
Wedderbum  family).  See  Homk,  surname  of.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  as  a  man  of  **  deep  wit, 
few  words,  and  in  his  majesty's  service  no  less  faithful  tiian 
fortunate."  Being  early  introduced  at  court,  he  soon  rose 
high  in  the  favour  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  who,  in  1585, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  and 
in  1590  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  con- 
stituted him  master  of  the  wardrobe.  He  was  one  of  the 
cnbicular  courtiers  mentioned  in  Galderwood*s  History  (vol. 
V.  p.  510)  as  having,  from  their  jealousy  of  the  Octavians, 
sdrred  up  the  tumult  at  Edinbnigh  of  17th  December  1596. 
On  5th  September  1601  he  was  appointed  high  treasurer  of 
Scotland.  In  1603,  he  attended  James  to  London,  on  his 
aooesaon  to  the  English  throne,  and  on  7th  July  1604,  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor  of  England,  and  created  a  peer  of 
Ihat  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Home  of  Berwick.  He 
^as  created  by  commission  in  Holyroodhouse,  earl  of  Dunbar, 
m  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  by  patent  dated  at  Windsor,  8d  July 
1605,  and  subsequently  became  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ui 
England.  After  this  period  he  had  the  chief  management  of 
James'  affiurs  in  Scotland.  In  the  beginning  of  1606,  he  and 
the  eari  of  Mar  were  sent  from  oourt  to  Edinburgh  to  have 
the  imprisoned  ministers  at  Blackness  put  upon  their  trial, 
beiDg  Appointed  one  of  the  assessors  to  tiie  justice-depute  on 
the  oocaaon.  He  r^retted  to  Mr.  James  Melville  the  em- 
ployment, and  s«d  he  would  be  content  to  pve  a  thousand 
pounds  steriing  to  have  the  king  satisfied  in  that  matter, 
withont  injury  to  the  kirk,  and  danger  of  the  honest  men  who 
were  warded,  and  desired  him  to  endeavour  to  prevaU  with 
them  to  make  confession,  however  slight,  of  a  ^nlt,  and  to 
come  in  the  king's  will;  promising  to  use  his  interest  with  his 
majesty  in  their  behalf.  He  was  the  principal  person  em- 
ployed in  procuring  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  parliament  held  at  Perth,  9th  July  1606, 
he  carried  through  the  act  for  the  restoration  of  the  estate  of 
bishops.  In  the  same  parliament  he  obtained  a  ratification 
of  the  earldom  of  Dnnbar,  and  other  lands,  and  an  acquittance 
and  discharge  of  the  king's  jewels  and  wardrobe.  He  was 
jureaeni  at  the  conferences  held  by  the  agfat  ministers  with 
the  Kmcr  at  Hampton  Court  in  Septembtf  of  the  same  year, 
and  wnen  they  were  called  before  the  Scottish  council,  the 
meeting  was  held  at  his  house.  In  Calderwood's  history  is 
the  following  entry  as  to  the  payment  of  the  ministers'  ex- 
penses: **  Upon  Wedinsday,  the  15th  of  October,  the  erle  of 
Dumbar  sent  Robert  Fowsie  to  their  loodging,  with  ttght 
scheats  of  gray  paper,  full  of  English  money,  knitt  up  in  form 
of  sugar  loaves,  oonteaning  five  hundxeth  marks  a  jneoe  to 
everie  one  of  them,  for  their  charges  and  expenoes  in  oomming 
to  court,"-  [^CaUenffoodj  voL  vi.  p.  5S9.]  He  refused,  however, 
to  admit  them,  on  their  application,  to  a  personal  conference 
with  himself.  He  was  present  in  the  convention  of  the 
misoptry  at  Linlithgow,  in  December  1606,  and  gave  great 
offence  by  the  solemnity  with  which  he  kept  Ghristmaa  in 
Edinburgh  that  year  In  the  end  of  June  1608  he  agi^in 
came  to  Scotland  with  a  commission  of  lieutenantry  for  the 
north  parts,  and  as  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  which  was  held  at  Linlithgow  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  July.    On  the  Urst  of  that  month  he  entered 


Edinburgh  with  a  great  train.  In  the  following  month  lie 
was  instrumental  in  brinf^ng  George  Sprott,  a  notaiy  of  £yi>- 
mouth,  to  trial  and  execution,  for  concealment  of  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy,  eight  years  before,  and  acquired  some  odium  by 
bemg  present  conspicuously  at  Sprott's  execution.  In  January 
1609  he  was  again  sent  down  to  Edinbnigh  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion of  the  estates,  and  in  the  following  March  he  assisted  at 
the  trial  of  Lord  Balmerinoch  (who  had  been  committed  to 
bis  keeping)  for  high  treason,  in  counterfeiting  the  king  s 
writing,  and  sending  letters  to  the  Pope,  in  his  majesty's 
name,  withont  his  knowledge.  [See  Balmsriko,  Lord,  vol. 
i.  p.  228.]  On  Sunday  the  24th  of  April  he  kept  St  Geoi^ge  s 
day  at  Berwick  with  much  ooemony,  and  at  the  feast  which 
he  made  on  the  occasion  was  "  served  aa  one  of  the  knights 
of  the  garter,  by  lords,  knights,  barons,  and  gentlemen  of 
good  rank."  He  attended  church  in  great  pomp,  ^  convoye<l 
with  lords,  knights,  barons,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers,"  and  the 
ceremonies  he  used  in  church  are  specified  with  great  minute- 
ness by  Galderwood  in  his  History  (vol.  vii.  p.  18.)  This 
must  have  been  his  instalment  aa  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
which  Douglas  in  his  Peerage  fixes  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  20th  of  May.  He  was  preeent,  aa  one  of  his  majesty's 
commisaoners,  at  the  conference  at  Falkland,  4th  May  1609, 
and  about  the  end  of  July,  he  went  to  Dumfries,  where  he 
held  a  justice-court,  and  banged  a  number  of  border  thieves. 
He  was  again  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
Genera]  Assembly,  appointed  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  8th  June 
1610,  and  on  passing  throngh  Newcastle,  he  was  very  press- 
ing with  Mr.  James  Melville,  who  was  then  exiled  to  that 
town,  to  apply  himself  to  please  the  king,  assuring  him  that 
he  should  be  aa  highly  advanced  aa  any  muuster  in  Scotland, 
and  even  Hinting  that  he  might  be  made  a  bishop.  He  took 
him  with  him  to  Berwick,  where  he  left  him  confined,  and 
entered  Edinburgh  in  state  on  the  24th  of  May.  He  died  at 
Whitehall  29th  January  1611,  **not  without  suspidons," 
says  Galderwood,  "  of  poison.  Howsoever  it  was,  the  earl 
was  by  death  puUed  down  from  the  height  of  his  honour, 
evoi  when  he  was  about  to  solemnize  magnificently  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  the  Lord  Walden  (afterwards  earl 
of  Suffolk).  He  purposed  to  celebrate  St.  George's  day  fol- 
lowing in  Berwick,  where  he  had  almost  finished  a  sumptuous 
and  glorious  palace.  He  was  so  busy,  and  left  nothing  un- 
done to  overthrow  the  discipline  of  our  church,  and  spedaliy 
at  the  Assembly  holden  the  last  summer  in  Glasgow.  But 
mme  of  his  posterity  enjoyeth  a  foot  broad  of  land  this  day  of 
his  conquest  in  Scotland."  IHisUny,  vol.  viL  p.  153.]  **  His 
death,"  he  adds,  **  bred  an  alteration  in  state  affiurs;  sundry 
of  the  eoundl,  as  well  bishops  as  others,  went  up  to  court  in 
the  month  of  March  after,  every  one  for  his  own  particular." 
[Page  154.]  He  was  buried  at  Dunbar,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  The  eari  married  Catherine 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Gight,  by  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Cardinal  Bethune,  and  had  two  daughters.  Lady  Anne, 
married  to  Sir  James  Home  of  Cowdoiknows,  and  was 
mother  of  the  thurd  earl  of  Home,  fsee  Homs,  Eari  of]  and 
Lady  Elisabeth,  countess  of  Suffolk. 

In  1776,  as  we  learn  from  Douglas'  Peerage,  (Wood's  edi* 
tion,  voL  i.  p.  454)  John  Home,  of  the  family  of  Wedderbum, 
descended  from  David,  second  son  of  Sir  David  Home  of  Wed- 
derbum, was  retonred  heir  male  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  but  the 
service  was  reduced  by  the  oourt  of  session,  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  George  Home  of  Blackader,  baronet,  descended  from  John 
Home  of  Blackader,  fourth  son  of  Sir  David  Home  of  Wedder- 
bum, and  immediate  younger  brother  of  Alexander  Home,  the 
first  of  Manderston  (grandfather  of  George,  earl  of  Dunbar), 
and  therefore,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  preferable  to  the  (i«w 
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soeodftnu  of  the  elder  brother  of  Alexander.  Mr.  Home 
Drommond  of  Blair  Drnmniond,  Perthshire,  as  deaoended 
firam,  and  heir  male  of,  Patrick  Home  of  Benton,  mide  of  the 
earl  of  Dnnbar,  and  nearest  heir  male  of  the  latter,  has,  as 
such,  a  gnnmd  of  daim  to  that  peerage,  as  the  patent  grants 
the  title  tp  the  first  earl  and  his  heirs-male  general.  [See 
Homb-Drummonix] 


Sir  Henry  Constable  of  Barton  and  Halshara,  belonging  to 
an  En^ish  family,  was  in  1620  created  Visoonnt  Dnnbar  and 
Baron  Constable,  but  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  visoonnt  in 
1721,  these  titles  became  dormant. 


There  are  fiye  baronetages  belonging  to  families  of  the 
name  of  Dmibar ;  viz.  of  Hochmm,  Wigtonshire,  of  date 
1694,  descended  from  the  second  earl  of  Moray  of  the  name 
of  Dnnbar;  of  Dam,  in  Banffshire,  of  date  1697,  descended 
from  the  earls  of  March,  throagh  Patrick,  tenth  earl;  of 
Northfield,  Morayshire,  of  date  1698,  descended  in  the  direct 
male  line  finom  James  Dnnbar,  fifth  earl  of  Moray ;  of  Hemp- 
riggs,  Caithness- shire,  of  date  1698  (see  Duffus);  and  of 
Boath,  Nairnshire,  of  date  1814,  descended  from  John  Dan- 
bar,  earl  of  Moray,  son  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Dnnbar. 

There  was  a  sixth  baronetcy,  of  Baldoon,  connty  of  Wigton, 
conferred  in  1664,  bnt  the  heirs-male  of  the  first  baronet 
failing,  the  title  soon  became  extinct,  and  the  estate  of  Bal- 
doon devolved  on  his  granddanghter  and  heiress,  Mary,  wife 
of  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  and  mother  of  Basil  Hamilton  of 
Baldoon,  M.P.,  whose  son,  Dnnbar  Hamilton,  sncceeded  in 
1744  to  the  earldom  of  Selkurk. 

Of  the  fiunily  of  Mochrnm  was  Gavin  Dnnbar,  archbishop 
ot  Glasgow,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  Fifth,  being  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Dnnbar 
of  Mochrnm  by  his  second  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  Sur  Alex- 
ander Stewart  of  Qarlies,  and  nephew  of  Gavin  Dunbar, 
'jishop  of  Aberdeen,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  subsequently  given 
ui  larger  type.  At  the  university  of  GUsgow,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  acquirements  in  clasdcal  learning 
and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  applying  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology  and  the  canon  law,  he  became  in  1514  dean  of 
Moray.  In  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  priory  of 
Whithorn  in  Galloway,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  precep- 
tor to  the  young  king,  (James  the  Fifth).    In  September 

1524,  on  the  translation  of  Archbishop  James  Bethune  to  St 
Andrews,  he  was  appointed  by  the  lords  of  the  ngmcy  to 
succeed  him  as  ardibishop  of  Glasgow,  and  on  the  Sd  August 

1525,  was  named,  with  the  earl  of  Angus  and  others,  a  com- 
miBsioner  to  meet  those  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  peace,  and  taking  order  with  the  marauders  of  the 
Dorders.  In  1526,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  was  one  of  the  three  prelates  selected  by  the  king 
himself  **  to  be  of  his  secret  counsail  for  the  spirituals  stait." 
On  15th  Novembtf  of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  articles  for  the  deigy.  He  was  present  at 
the  condemnation  of  Patrick  HamOton  the  martyr,  at  St 
Andrews,  the  last  day  of  February  1527,  and  in  tiie  subse- 
quent persecution  of  the  refbrmers  his  name  occurs  as  tabng 
a  prominent  part  After  the  escape  of  the  king  from  the 
power  of  the  Douglases,  he  was  anpointed  lord  chancellor, 
2lst  August  1628,  in  place  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  in  1531 
and  1682,  he  was  elected  a  lord  of  the  articles.  On  the  27th 
May  of  the  latter  year,  the  first  seanon  of  the  college  of  jus- 
tice was  begun,  in  his  presence  and  in  that  of  the  kin|^,  the 
office  of  pcinapal  being  oonfenred  by  statute  on  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. On  James*  departure  for  France,  to  wed  the  princess 
Mai^alene,  he  was  appointed,  by  oommlBBion  dated  29th 


Augost  1586,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency,  and  about  the 
same  time  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  abbacy  of  Inchaf- 
firay  in  Perthshire,  which  he  held  tin  oommendam.  In  Febm- 
aiy  1589,  he  was  active  in  the  condemnation  and  burning  for 
heresy  of  Thomas  Forret,  vicar  of  Dollar,  and  others,  on  the 
Castlehill  of  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after,  at  the  instigation  of 
Cardinal  Bethune,  he  condenmed  Jerome  Russell,  and  a  youth 
named  Kennedy,  to  death  at  Glasgow,  although  he  hhnself 
was  inclined  to  spare  their  lives.  After  James'  death  he  was 
continued  chancellor  by  the  regent  Arran ;  appointed  a  lord  ot 
the  articles  on  18th  March  1543,  and  two  days  afterwards 
sworn  one  of  the  governor^  privy  coundL  The  same  day,  on 
the  presentation  in  parliament  of  a  writing  or  bill  by  Lord 
Maxwell,  for  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  which  the  lords  of  the  articles  had  found  to  be  reason- 
able, and  allowed  to  be  read  in  full  parliament^  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Dunbar,  for  himself  and  in  name  of  all  the  prelates  of  the 
realm,  opposed  its  being  enacted,  and  proposed  that  the  con- 
sideration of  it  should  be  deferred  until  a  provincial  coundl 
coald  be  called  to  decide  upon  it  It  was,  however,  passed, 
and  on  15th  December  following,  he  was  forced  to  resign  the 
seals  to  Cardinal  Bethune.  His  name  finequently  occurs 
afterwards  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  In  1545,  when  George 
Wishart  was  preaching  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  Archbishop 
Dunbar  went  to  Ayr  to  oppose  him,  and  occupied  the  pulpit 
there,  while  Wishart  preached  at  tiie  market  cross.  **  llie 
bishop,"  says  Calderwood,  *'  preached  to  his  jackemen  and  to 
some  old  boisses  of  the  town.  The  summe  of  all  his  sermon 
was  this,  *They  say  we  sould  preache;  why  not? — better 
late  thrive  nor  never  thrive.  Hold  us  still  for  your  bishop, 
and  we  sail  provide  better  the  nixt  time.'  This  was  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  bishop's  sermon.  He  departed 
out  of  the  town  with  haste,  but  returned  not  to  fulfil  his  pro* 
mise."  (Cakknoood't  HitLy  vol.  i.  p.  187.)  In  the  end  ol 
harvest  1545,  Cardinal  Bethune  visited  Gla^w,  and  Knox 
and  Calderwood  relate  a  dispute  for  precedency  which  took 
place  between  the  croesbearers  of  the  cardinal  and  the  arch- 
bishop, coming  forth  or  going  in  at  the  quire  door  of  Gla^w 
cathedral,  which  ended  in  bufiets  and  blows,  and  led  to  a 
coolness  between  their  masters,  and  they  were  only  reconciled 
on  occasion  of  the  martyrdom  of  George  Wishart  **The 
cardinal,"  says  Calderwood,  "  was  knowne  prond,  and  the 
archbishop  wta  a  glorious  fooL  The  cardinal  alleged  that  by 
reason  of  his  cardinalship,  he  was  primate  of  all  Scotland, 
and  the  Pope's  I^;ate:  that  his  cross  should  not  only  go  be- 
fore, but  idso  should  only  be  borne  wheresoever  he  himself 
was.  Good  Gukestone,  Glaikstone,  Archbishop  Dunbar, 
lacked  no  reasons,  as  he  thought,  for  maintenance  of  his 
glory.  He  was  an  archbishop  in  his  own  province,  bishop  in 
his  own  diocese  and  cathedral  church,  and  there  ought  to 
give  place  to  no  man."  {Ibid^  p.  198 ;  see  also  Knox's  Hiatory^ 
p.  51.)  In  the  following  February,  however,  the  archbishop 
attended  the  summons  of  the  cardiiud  to  be  present  at  the 
trial  of  Wishart  at  St  Andrews.  He  assisted  at  the  judg- 
ment against  him,  and  witnessed  his  cruel  death  fimm  the 
same  window  as  the  cardmaL  Archbishop  Dunbar  died  on 
the  80th  April  1547,  and  was  interred  in  tiie  chancel  of  his 
cathedral  church,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected 
for  himself,  but  of  which  no  vestige  now  remains.  Spots- 
wood  speaks  of  him  as  a  good  and  learned  man,  and  Buchanan 
has  celebrated  his  praises  in  one  .of  the  most  elegant  of  his 
epigram& 
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commonly  called,  from  her  dai'k  complexion,  Black 
Agnes,  a  high-spirited  and  courageous  woman. 
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whose  heroic  and  saccessful  defence  of  her  hus- 
band's castle  of  Danbar  against  the  English,  in 
1S37,  has  obtained  a  consplcuoos  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  period,  was  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  regent 
of  Scotland,  and  the  wife  of  Patrick,  ninth  earl  of 
Danbar  and  March.  Her  husband  having  em- 
braced the  party  of  David  Bruce,  had  taken  the 
field  with  the  regent,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both- 
well,  and  was  then  absent  with  him  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  In  January  1337,  William  Monta- 
gue, earl  of  Salisbury,  besieged  the  castle  of  Dun- 
bar with  a  large  English  army,  and  employed 
against  it  great  battering  engines,  constructed  to 
throw  huge  stones  against  the  walls.  The  castle, 
in  some  old  records  called  **  Earl  Patrick's  strong 
house,"  was  indeed  veiy  strong,  being  built  upon 
a  chain  of  rocks  stretching  into  the  sea,  and  hav- 
ing only  one  passage  to  the  mainland,  which  was 
well  fortified.  Before  the  use  of  artillery  it  was 
almost  impregnable,  and  during  the  siege  by  the 
3ari  of  Salisbury,  Black  Agnes,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Slie  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  bold 
nnd  vigilant  commander,  setting  at  defiance  all 
the  attempts  of  the  English  to  take  the  castle.- 
She  showed  herself  with  her  maids  on  the  battle- 
ments, and  when  the  battering  engines  hurled  im- 
mense stones  against  the  walls,  she  in  scorn  or 
dered  one  of  her  female  attendants  to  wipe  off  the 
dust  with  a  towel  or  handkerchief.  One  of  the 
engines  employed  by  the  besiegers  was  an  enor- 
mous machine  constructed  of  timber,  movmg  upon 
wheels,  and  including  within  it  several  platforms 
or  stages,  which  held  various  parties  of  armed 
men,  who  were  defended  by  a  strong  roofing  of 
boards  and  hides,  under  cover  of  which  they  could 
advance  with  safety  to  the  foot  of  tlie  walls.  This 
machine,  from  the  shape  of  its  roof,  which  resem- 
bled tlie  ridge  of  a  hog's  back,  was  termed  a  sow. 
When  the  countess  beheld  this  formidable  and 
bulky  engine  rolled  forward  to  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  so  far  from  being  intimidated,  she  cried  ont 
to  the  earl  of  Salisbuiy  in  derision : 

**  Beware,  Montagow, 
For  farrow  shall  thy  bow  I  ** 

At  the  same  time  she  made  a  signal,  when  a  huge 


fragment  of  rock,  which  had  been  made  ready  foi 
the  pnipose,  was  hurled  from  the  battlementt 
upon  the  sow,  and  its  roof  was  at  once  dashed  in 
pieces.  As  the  English  soldiers  enclosed  within 
it,  were  running  in  all  directions  to  escape  with 
their  lives.  Black  Agnes  scofilngly  called  out, 
**  Behold  the  litter  of  English  pigs."  It  happened 
that  one  day  when  the  eari  of  Salisbury  rode 
near  the  walls  with  a  knight  dressed  in  armour  ot 
proof,  one  William  Spens,  a  Scottish  archer,  shot 
an  arrow  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  with 
such  good  aim  and  force  that  it  pierced  through 
the  folds  of  mail  which  the  knight  wore  over  his 
acton,  or  leathern  jacket,  and  reached  his  heart. 
''That,"  said  Salisbury,  as  the  knight,  fell  dead 
from  his  horse,  ''is  one  of  my  lady's  tire-pins. 
Black  Agnes'  love  shafts  go  straight  to  the  heart." 

The  resistance  of  the  countess  was  so  determined 
that  Salisbnry,  despairing  of  taking  the  castle  by 
force  of  arms,  endeavoured  to  bribe  one  of  the 
garrison  to  betray  his  trust,  and  offered  him  a  con- 
siderable sum  if  he  would  leave  the  gate  open,  so  as 
to  admit  a  party  of  English  after  nightfall,  llie 
man  took  the  money,  but  disclosed  the  whole 
transaction  to  the  conntess.  It  is  thought  that  it 
was  at  her  snggestion  that  he  had  entered  into 
such  a  treaty  with  Salisbury,  as  she  was  anxious 
to  make  the  latter  prisoner.  In  this,  however, 
she  was  disappointed.  At  the  time  fixed,  the 
earl,  trusting  to  the  agreement  with  the  porter, 
came  before  the  gate,  which,  as  had  beei)  arranged, 
he  found  open,  and  the  portcullis  drawn  up.  As 
he  was  about  to  enter,  however,  one  of  bin 
followers,  named  John  Copeland,  a  squire  of 
Northumberland,  hastily  passed  before  him.  As 
soon  as  he  was  within  the  fortress,  the  portcullis 
was  dropped,  and  Copeland,  mistaken  for  his 
commander,  remained  a  prisoner,  while  Salisbury 
escaped.  Black  Agnes  witnessed  the  result  of  the 
enterprise  from  the  bsttlements,  and  as  he  retired 
she  called  out  jeeringly  to  Salisbury,  addressing 
him,  as  she  always  did,  by  his  family  name: 
"  Farewell,  Montague !  I  intended  that  you  should 
have  supped  with  us,  and  assist  us  in  defending 
the  castle  against  the  English."    * 

Turning  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  Salisbury 
closely  invested  the  castle  both  by  land  and  sea, 
all  communication  being  cut  off  betwixt  the  garri* 
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sou  aud  their  friends.  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
wolsj  (ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Dalhonsie),  who 
was  then  concealed,  with  a  resolute  company  of 
yonng  men,  in  the  caves  of  Hawthomden,  near 
Roslin,  and  maintuned  a  kind  of  predatory  wai*- 
fare  against  the  English,  having  heard  of  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  the  brave  garrison  of  Dnnbar 
and  their  intrepid  female  commander  were  reduced, 
proceeded  to  their  relief  with  forty  men.  Tliese 
he  embarlced  at  the  Bass,  in  some  boats  which  he 
had  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  dark  night,  he  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  English,  and  entered  the  castle  by 
a  postern  next  the  sea,  tlie  ruins  of  which  are  still 
visible.  He  was  no  sooner  within  the  fortress 
tlian  he  sallied  out,  and  attacked  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  English,  whom  he  drove  back  to 
their  camp.  Salisbury  now  despaired  of  taking 
the  castle,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  1837  he 
i-aised  the  siege,  which  had  lasted  nineteen  weeks. 
The  castle  was  left  in  possession  of  Black  Agnes, 
whose  coui-age  and  perseverance  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  songs  of  the  minstrels  of  the  time.  In 
Winton's  *  Cronykill '  there  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  memorable  siege,  under  the  title, 

"  Of  the  asnege  of  Danoare 
NVlien  tlie  Coonteas  was  wiae  and  ware.** 

The  conclusion  modemhsed  may  be  thus  rendered, 
in  the  supposed  words  of  Salisbur}', 

"  She  kept  a  stir  in  tower  and  trencn 
That  watchful,  plodding  Scottish  wencc 
Came  I  early,  came  I  late 
I  found  Agnes  at  the  gate.* 

On  the  death  of  the  countess*  brother,  Tliomas, 
earl  of  Moray,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Durham, 
in  1346,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  she  became  his 
heiress,  and  besides  the  earldom  of  Moray,  she 
and  her  linsband  obtained  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
lordship  of  Annandale,  the  baronies  of  Morton 
and  Tibbcrs  in  Nithsdale,  of  Morthingtoun  (after- 
wards Mordington)  and  Longformacus,  and  the 
manor  of  Dunse  in  Berwickshire;  with  Mochrum 
in  Galloway,  Cumnock  in  Ayrahire,  and  Blantyre 
in  Clydesdale.  The  countess  died  about  the  year 
1369,  leaving  two  sons,  George,  tenth  earl  of 
Dunbar  and  Marcn,  and  John  earl  of  Moray. 


The  barony  of  Mordington  above  mentioned  seems 
to  have  been  given  as  a  dowry  to  her  daughter 
Agnes,  on  the  latter  marrying  James  Douglas  of 
Dalkeith ;  and  it  continued  with  the  descendants 
of  this  Douglas  till  the  Reformation,  and  eventu- 
ally gave  them  the  title  of  Baron  Mordington  in 
the  peerage  of  >Scotland — a  title  which  became 
dormant  in  1796 

DUNBAR,  William,  styled  by  Piukerton, 
"  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Scottish  poets,**  and  by 
George  Ellis,  '*tlie  greatest  poet  that  Scotland 
has  produced,*'  is  supposed,  from  an  allusion  in 
one  of  his  poems,  to  have  been  boni  in  East  Lo- 
thian, about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Laing  sets  down  1460,  and  Piukerton  1465,  as  the 
date  of  his  birth.  Walter  Kennedy,  in  his  famous 
*  Fly  ting*  with  Dnnbar,  represents  him  as  a  de- 
scendant of  the  forfeited  family  of  the  earls  of 
Dunbar  and  March,  and  his  biographer,  Mr. 
David  Laing,  conjectures  that  he  was  either  the 
grandson  or  the  grandnephew  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun 
bar  of  Belli,  the  fourth  son  of  George,  tenth  earl  of 
March,  the  only  branch  of  that  once  powerful  fa- 
mily retaining  property  in  East  Lothian.  *''  Thia 
Sir  Patrick,**  says  Mr.  Laing,  **  signalized  himself 
on  many  occasions,  and  was  one  of  the  hostages 
for  Jame^  I.  in  1426 ;  and  it  also  appears  from  as 
original  charter  dated  August  10th,  1440,  that  one 
of  his  sons  was  named  William,  who  in  all  proba- 
bility was  either  the  father  or  uncle  of  the  poet. 
No  other  persons  of  the  same  baptismal  name  can 
be  traced  during  the  whole  of  that  century,  and  as 
such  names  usually  run  in  families,  the  circum- 
stance of  our  author's  alleged  descent  from  the 
earls  of  March,  in  connection  with  his  own  avowal 
respecting  his  birthplace,  adds  some  strength  to 
the  conjecture  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dunbar  of  Belli.**  It  is  certain  that  he 
chiefly  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  allusion  to  Lothian  in  his  poems. 
In  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  vol.  i., 
page  358,  a  probability  is  stated  of  his  belonging 
to  Fifeshire;  but  as  regards  the  precise  place,  aj; 
well  as  the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  conjecture, 
however  ingenious,  is  vainly  exercised.  Enough 
that  he  wa^  bom  a  Scotsman.  Allan  Ramsay 
was  in  a  mistake  when  he  said  in  his  *  Evergreen,' 
that  his  birthplace  was  Mount  Saltonc ;  and  Lord 
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Ilailes  was  even  farther  bewildered  when  he  fixed 
upon  Sal  ton  in  East  Lothian  as  the  place  either 
of  his  birth  or  residence.  Monnt  Falconn  was 
the  place  meant,  as  it  stands  distinctly  in  Chap- 
man and  Miller's  Miscellany,  1508.  It  Is  a  far- 
fetched idea  to  suppose  that  *^ Mount  Falconn" 
was  intended  to  mean  Falkland  Monnt  in  Fife- 
shii*e;  although  certainly  the  family  of  Dunbar, 
notwithstanding  their  attainder,  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  barony  of  Kilconqnhar,  in  Fife,  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  That  Dunbar  was  in- 
tended for  the  church  there  can  be  no  doubt.  •  In 
the  year  1475,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have  studied  at 
Oxford.  In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
travelling  noviciate  of  the  order  of  St.  Fi-ands,  as 
we  leani  ii-om  his  poem,  '•  How  Dunbai'  was  De- 
3yred  to  be  ane  Frier.'  Modernized  Into  prose, 
according  to  Dr.  Irving's  paraphrase,  the  poet 
says,  ^^  Before  the  dawn  of  day,  methought  St. 
Francis  appeai*ed  to  me  with  a  religious  habit  in 
Ills  hand,  and  said,  Go,  my  servant,  clothe  thee  in 
these  vestments,  and  renounce  the  world.  But  at 
him  and  his  habit  I  was  scared  like  a  man  who 
iQes  a  ghost. — And  why  ait  thou  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  the  holy  weed? — St.  Francis,  reverence 
attend  thee  I  I  thank  thee  for  the  goodwill  which 
thou  hast  manifested  towards  me ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  those  garments  of  which  thou  art  so  liberal, 
it  has  never  entered  into  my  mind  to  wear  them. 
Sweet  confessor,  thou  needst  not  take  it  in  evil 
part.  In  holy  legends  have  I  heai'd  it  alleged, 
that  bishops  are  more  frequently  canonized  than 
friars.  If,  therefore,  thou  wouldst  guide  my  soul 
towards  heaven,  invest  me  with  the  robes  of  a 
bishop.  Had  it  ever  been  my  fortune  to  become 
a  friar,  the  date  is  now  long  past.  Between  Ber- 
wick and  Calais,  in  every  flourishing  town  of  the 
English  dominions,  have  I  made  good  cheer  in  the 
habit  of  thy  order.  In  friar's  weed  have  I  as- 
cended the  pulpit  of  Demton  and  Canterbury ;  in 
it  have  I  also  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  in- 
structed the  inhabitants  of  Picardy.  But  this 
mode  of  life  compelled  me  to  have  recourse  to 
many  a  pious  fraud  from  whose  guilt  no  holy  wa- 
cer  could  cleanse  me.'' 

How  long  he  continued  a  travclliug  friar,  or  what 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  he  firat  be- 


came connected  with  the  court,  is  unknown  ;  but 
he  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  employed  In  va- 
rious embassies  to  foreign  com*t8,  including  that  ol 
England,  in  the  character,  as  his  biographer  sug- 
gests, of  "  ane  clerk,"  it  being  customaiy  in  those 
days  to  associate  some  one  of  the  clei'gy  in  such 
missions,  their  education  enabling  them  to  be  of 
great  service  in  promoting  negociations.  From 
vaiions  allusions  in  bis  poetical  contest  or  '  Flyt- 
ing*  with  his  friend  Walter  Kennedy,  it  would 
appear  that  before  the  dose  of  the  fifteentli  cen- 
tury Dunbar  liad  on  several  occasions  visited  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Laing  thinks  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  was  in  the  train  of  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  and  Lord  Monypenny  who,  in  July  1491,  were 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  and  that  he  was 
left  behind  in  Paris,  after  the  ambassadors  had 
returned  in  November  of  that  year.  He  seems  to 
have  been  residing  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1500, 
in  the  character  of  a  comt  poet,  for  in  August  of 
that  year  he  received  fi-om  the  king,  James  the 
Fourth,  a  yearly  pension  of  ten  pounds  (not  so 
small  a  sura  in  those  days  as  it  would  now  be  con- 
sidered), which  was  the  firat  occasion  on  whicli 
his  name  occurs  in  the  public  records. 

Towards  the  close  of  1501  he  appeare  to  have 
visited  England,  and  it  is  conjectured,  on  very 
good  grounds,  that  he  accompanied  the  ambassa- 
dors who  were  sent  to  London  to  condude  the  ne- 
gociations for  the  king's  marriage  with  the  princess 
Margaret,  and  that  he  remained  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  affiancing  the  royal  bride,  which  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  Januai-y  1502.  His  biogra- 
pher has  little  hesitation  in  believing  that  Dunbar 
was  the  person  then  styled  ^^  the  Rhymer  of  Scot- 
land," who  received  £6  13s.  4d.  in  rewaixl  from 
Heniy  the  Seventh,  on  the  last  day  of  the  yeaj* 
1501,  and  a  similar  sum  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy 
following.  This  propitious  alliance,  which  event- 
ually led  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was 
commemorated  by  Dunbar  in  a  poem  of  sui-passing 
beauty,  called  '  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose.'  ''  At 
this  period,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  ^^  Dunbar  appears  to 
have  lived  on  terms  of  great  familiarity  with  the 
king,  and  to  have  participated  freely  in  all  the  gai- 
eties and  amusements  of  the  Scottish  court ;  his 
sole  occupation  being  that  of  writing  ballads  on 
any  passing  event  which  might  serve  to  exercise 
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liis  fanc)'  or  imaginatiQn,  and  thus  contribate  to 
the  entertainment  of  liis  royal  master."  Several 
of  his  compositions  consist  of  supplications  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  king,  for  preferment  in  the  charch, 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  He  frequently 
complains  that  his  old  age  is  suffered  to  wear 
away  in  poverty  and  neglect,  while  his  yonth  was 
spent  in  the  king^s  sei-vlce.  In  one  of  these  pieces, 
*The  Petition  of  the  Grey  Horse,  Auld  Dunbar,' 
he  represents  himself  as  an  old  worn  out  steed 
which  deserves  to  be  turned  out  to  pasture,  and 
to  have  shelter  provided  during  the  winter.  In 
furm  of  an'answer,  a  rhyming  order,  addressed  to 
tlie  treasurer  by  the  king,  is  attached  to  tlie  poem, 
but  whether  really  written  by  James  or  added  by 
Dunbar  himself  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  on  the  17th  of  March  1504,  on  occasion 
of  his  first  performing  mass  in  the  king's  presence, 
his  majesty's  offering  to  him  was  seven  French 
crowns,  or  £4  18s.  in  Scottish  money,  a  larger 
snm  than  usuall)'  given  by  the  king  on  hearing  **a 
1)riGst'd  first  ma.ss.'*  At  Martinmas  1507  his  pen- 
sion was  increased  to  the  annual  sum  of  £20,  and 
on  the  26th  August  1510,  by  a  warrant  under  the 
privy  seal,  it  was  raised  to  £80,  to  be  paid  as  be- 
fore, at  the  stated  terms  of  Martinmas  and  Wliit- 
sunday,  during  his  life,  "  or  until  he  be  promoted 
to  a  benefice  of  £100,  or  above."  But  that  bene- 
fice it  was  never  his  fortune  to  receive.  As  he 
himself  says  in  one  of  his  addresses,  *^It  has  been 
so  long  promised  that  it  might  have  come  in  much 
shorter  time  from  the  New  found  isle,  or  over  the 
great  Ocean-Sea,  or  from  the  deserts  of  India." 
He  also  addressed  several  poems  on  the  subject  of 
promotion  to  the  queen,  who  seems  to  have  favoured 
him,  althongh  her  power  of  serving  him  was  not 
so  great  as  her  will.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  one  of  her  train,  when  she  set  ont  to  visit 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  first  time,  in 
May  1511,  as  the  poem  composed  by  him,  descrip- 
tive of  her  reception  at  Aberdeen,  is,  says  Mr. 
Laing,  evidently  written  by  an  eyewitness.  An- 
other of  his  poems,  altliough  of  a  satirical  na- 
ture, but  interesting  both  on  account  of  its  locality 
and  tlie  curious  picture  which  it  exhibits  of  the 
state  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, is  his  *  Address  to  the  Merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh,' written  probably  about  the  year  1500 


SoiAe  of  Dunbar's  poems  were  printed  in  his 
lifetime  by  Chapman  and  Millar  so  early  as  1508. 
Among  his  principal  pieces  may  be  mentioned 
*  The  Golden  Targe,'  a  moral  allegorical  piece,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  show  the  mastery  of  love 
over  reason ;  ^  The  Twa  Mairiet  Wemen  and  the 
Wedo,'  which  contains  much  humorous  sentiment 
and  many  sarcastic  reflections  on  the  female  sex ; 
and  *  A  Dance,'  representing  pictures  lUnstrative 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  His  '  Lament  for  the 
Makai*8,'  as  writers  of  verses  were  in  those  days 
called,  written  *^  quhen  he  was  selk,"  is  among 
those  of  his  pieces  which  were  printed  by  Chep- 
man  and  Millar  in  1508.  In  it  he  expresses  his 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  all  his  early  friends  and 
brother  poets,  and  for  his  rival,  Walter  Kennedy, 
then  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  he  concludes 
>*ery  naturally  that  since  death  has  all  his  brethren 
**  tane,"  he  himself  cannot  be  expected  to  he  left 
**  alane,"  but  must  of  force  "  his  nyxt  pray  be." 
He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  an  ex  • 
quisitely  humorous  tale,  entitled  'The  Freirs  ol 
Berwick,'  which  supplied  the  groundwork  of  Allan 
Ramsay's  well-known  poem  of  '  The  Monk  and 
the  Miller's  Wife.'  In  his  *  Testament  of  Ken> 
ned)','  in  compliance  with  a  practice  of  some  of 
the  poets  of  that  period,  he  interweaves  Latii> 
with  Scottish  veracs  in  a  very  fantastic  man- 
ner. It  is  not  certain  how  or  where  he  spent  his 
latter  years.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  after  the  14th  May  1518,  a 
few  months  previous  to  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Flodden,  when  his  patron  James  the  Fourth  and 
the  chief  part  of  his  nobles  were  slain.  Whe- 
ther his  pension  was  trans  erred  to  some  other 
branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  or  he  himself  was  at 
last  promoted  to  a  benefice  by  the  queen  dowager 
during  her  regency,  there  is  now  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  disappointed  in  all  his  applications  for 
a  church,  he  died  as  he  had  lived  in  poverty.  His 
death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  1520. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  life  and 
notes,  was  published  by  Mr.  David  Laing  of  Ed- 
inburgh, in  1834,  in  two  volumes,  and  to  it,  as 
well  as  to  Dr.  Irving's  Life  of  Dunbar,  I  have 
been  principally  indebted  for  thu  materials  for 
this  notice 
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DUNBAR,  Gavin,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  that  city  of  his  time, 
WAS,  according  to  most  authorities,  tlie  fourth  son 
of  Sir  Alexander  Dunbai*  of  Westfield,  only  son  of 
James,  fifth  earl  of  Moray,  and  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Sutherland,  baron  of  Duffns.  Ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Keith,  however,  who  seems 
likely  to  be  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Dunbar  of  Cumnock,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Sutherland ;  thus,  being  the  ne- 
phew, instead  of  the  son,  of  the  above  named  Sir 
Alexander  Dunbar.  Of  his  early  studies  or  pur- 
suits there  is  no  record,  but  in  the  year  1488,  he 
was  appointed  dean  of  Moray,  and  he  became 
archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  18th  March,  1508. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  made  privy  councillor  to 
King  James  the  Fourth,  and  derk  register.  In 
1518  lie  attained  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen. It  is  said  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that 
Hector  Boece,  principal  of  King's  college,  Old 
Aberdeen,  wrote  his  History  of  Scotland.  About 
1530  be  erected  a  stately  bridge  over  the  river 
Dee,  about  two  miles  fi'om  Aberdeen,  consisting  of 
seven  arches,  which  had  been  projected  by  Bishop 
William  Elphinstone,  one  of  his  predecessors,  who 
died  in  1514,  leaving  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose.  He  also  completed  the  building 
of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  Bishop  Kininmunde,  the  second  of  that 
name,  about  the  year  1357,  and  had  been  carried 
on  by  his  successors.  In  the  year  1581  he  en- 
dowed an  hospital  in  Old  Aberdeen  for  the  main- 
tenance of  twelve  poor  men.  Twenty -one  poor 
men  now  derive  support  from  the  funds  of  the 
Bishop's  hospital.  Bishop  Dunbar  died  at  St. 
Andrews  on  the  9th  of  March,  1532.  Accord- 
ing to  Dempster,  he  was  an  author,  and  wrote 
'  Contra  Hereticos  Geimanos,'  and  *  De  Ecclesia 
Aberdonensi.'  This  latter  work  Dr.  Mackenzie 
takes  to  be  the  "Breviary  which  he  caused 
compose  for  his  church."  During  the  period 
that  this  munificent  prelate  was  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, it  is  stated  that  he  expended  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  see  in  works  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. So  many,  indeed,  were  the  benefactions 
which  he  confeiTcd  on  the  city,  that,  if  we  except 
the  labours  of  Elphinstone,  it  is  perhaps  true  what 

Dempster  states,  that  he  alone  left  more  monu- 
u. 


ments  of  his  piety  behind  him  than  did  all  his  pre* 
decessors  together.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
is  stated  by  Dempster,  that  when  the  Reformera 
broke  down  the  bishop's  monument,  many  years 
after  his  burial,  they,  to  their  great  amazement, 
found  his  body  quite  fresh,  and  his  vestments 
entire. 

DUNBAR,  Dr.  James,  author  of  '•  Essays  on 
the  History'  of  Mankind  in  Rude  and  Uncultivated 
Ages,'  published  in  1780,  was  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
died.  May  28,  1798. 

DUNBAR,  Georgr,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  an  emi- 
nent Greek  scholar,  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Coldingham,  Berwickshure,  in  1774.  In  early  life 
he  was  employed  for  some  time  as  a  gardener,  but 
an  accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  became 
lame  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  incapacitated  him 
for  so  active  an  occupation,  and  his  attention  was 
thenceforward  directed  to  literature.  An  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  classics  soon  developed  those 
faculties  of  which  in  subsequent  years  he  showed 
himself  possessed.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  his 
attainments  procured  for  him  a  situation  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  then  Lord  Provost  Fettes. 
He  was  shortly  after  selected  as  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Dalziel,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  whose 
death  in  1805,  he  was  appointed  his  successor,  and 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge, with  great  zeal  and  ability,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  1851-2.  An  evi- 
dent devotion  to  his  profession,  accomplished 
scholarship,  and  great  experience,  enhanced  by 
other  good  qualities,  contributed  to  his  great  suc- 
cess as  »  public  instructor,  and  peculiarly  fitted 
him  to  conduct  one  of  the  most  important  classes 
in  the  university.  Of  him  it  may  be  ti*uly  said 
that  hi^  long  and  unwearied  study  of  the  Grecian 
language  and  literature  strikingly  illustrated  the 
truth  and  force  of  Dr.  Beattie's  remark,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  man  to  shine  in  more  than  one 
department  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  chose  his  department  and  chalked 
out  a  line  of  study  for  himself,  in  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  which  lay  the  secret  of  the  high  dis- 
tinction which  he  acquired.    He  died  at  Trinitr 
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near  Edinburgh,  6th  December,  1851,  in  the  76ih 
rear  of  his  age.    Hia  works  are: — 

Coneetanea  Majora,  and  CoUectanea  Minaf»,  pnbliabed 
vithont  his  naina,  soon  after  his  beoomiog  profeaaor. 

Both  of  these  attracted  considerable  attention  among  cUsri- 
sal  teachers  at  the  time,  hnt  have  been  latterly  snperseded  by 
more  recent  elementaiy  worics. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax  and  some  pecnliar  Idioms  in  the 
Gr^  language.    1812,  8vo. 

Analysis  of  the  formation  of  the  tenses  of  the  Greek  yerb. 
1818,  8m 

Prosodia  Grseca.    Edin.  1815,  8to. 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon ;  also  an  English  and  Greek 
I.«xicon,  in  conjunction  with  E.  H.  Barker.   Edin.   1831,  8to. 

A  New  Greek  and  English,  and  English  and  Greek  Lexicon. 
Edin.  1840,  8yo.  3d  ed.  Edin.  1850,  8yo.  The  desider- 
atam  which  this  work  supplied  in  classical  literature  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  The  author  in  his  Preface  says 
that  he  was  engaged  on  it  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

An  Inquuy  into  the  structure  and  affinity  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.    Edin.  1827,  8yo. 


Dunblane,  viscount  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
conferred  3d  May  1673,  on  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  of  Kiveton, 
Yorkshire,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  (descended  from 
Sir  Edward  Osborne,  knight,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1582), 
and  after  the  revolution  created  marquis  of  Carmarthen 
(1689)  and  duke  of  liCeds  (1694),  and  now  possessed  ly  his 
deaoendant,  George  Godolphin  Osborne,  eighth  duke  of  I^eeds 
(1869). 


DVNOAX,  a  surname  of  Norwegian  origin,  ennobled  in  the 
peraoD  of  Admiral,  Viscount  Duncan,  in  1797,  of  whom  a 
memoir  is  subsequentiy  given  in  larger  type.  The  family  of 
Duncan  of  Lundie  in  Forfarshire,  to  which  he  belonged,  was 
a  very  ancient  one,  and  originally  was  designated  of  Seaside 
At  what  time  the  barony  of  Lundie  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Duncans  is  not  stated,  but  we  find  the  family  designed 
of  Lundie  before  1678.  They  had  also  the  estate  of  Gourdie 
in  the  same  county.  One  member  of  it.  Sir  William  Duncan, 
M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  of  London,  married  Lady  Maiy 
Tufton,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  ThaneL  Soon  after  their  mar- 
riage they  went  to  the  East  Indies,  where  Sir  William  realized 
a  large  fortune.  On  his  return  to  London  he  became  one  of 
the  physicians  to  his  majesty,  and  was,  in  1764,  created  a  baro- 
net, but  the  title  became  extinct  at  his  death  in  1774.  Ad- 
miral Lord  Duncan  was  his  nephew.  The  father  of  the  latter, 
Alexander  Duncan  of  Lundie,  provost  of  Dundee,  distingnished 
himself  by  his  attachment  to  the  reigning  family  during  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  died  in  1771.  He  married  Helena,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Haldane  of  Glcneagles,  Perthshire.  [See 
Halramb,  surname  of.]  The  admiral  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Cobnel  Dun- 
can, who  died  without  issue  in  1793.  Two  of  Lord  Duncan's 
sons  died  before  him  in  early  youth,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
his  tities  and  estates  by  the  thinl  and  eldest  surviving  son, 
Robert  Dundas  Duncan-Haldane  (the  latter  name  being  as- 
sumed from  his  maternal  grandmother,  having  inherited  her 
estate)  second  Viscount  Duncan,  born  in  1785,  and  created  in 
1881,  earl  of  Camperdown,  from  tlie  place  when  the  great 
victory  of  his  ff^ther  was  gained.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  barouet,  with  issue.  Hb 
eldest  son,  Adam  (named  after  his  grandfather)  Viscount 
Duncan,  M.P.,  succeeded  in  1859  as  2d  eari.  The  1st  earl'a 
younger  brother.  Captain  the  Hon.  ^ir  Henry  Duacan,  fi.N., 


C.B.,  K.C.H.,  held  the  office  of  sarv^or  geneial  of  the  ord 
nance,  and  died  1st  November  1885. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  crest  of  the  family,  now  bornr 
over  the  arms  of  the  earls  of  Camperdown,  is  a  dismantled 
ship,  intended  to  commemorate,  according  to  heraldic  tradi- 
tion, the  escape  from  shipwreck  of  an  heir  of  Lundie,  about 
two  centuries  nnce,  who,  while  acting  as  snpercaigo  on  board 
a  vessel  bound  from  Norway  to  his  native  place,  Dundee,  was 
overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm,  m  which  the  ship  was  dis- 
mantied,  and  with  great  difficulty  reached  its  destined  port. 

DUNCAN  T.,  King  of  Scots,  "  the  gracioub 
Dancan**  of  Shakspeare,  succeeded  liis  grandfather, 
Malcolm  the  Second,  in  1033.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bethoc,  (or  Beatrice)  a  daughter  of  King  Malcolm, 
by  Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld.  In  those  early 
times,  before  Romish  superstition  and  intrigue  had 
introduced  the  law  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
into  the  church,  the  man-iage  of  churchmen  was 
allowed,  and  even  down  to  the  period  of  the  refor- 
mation the  dignity  of  a  mitred  abbot  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  bishop.  Pinkerton  conjectures  either 
that  Crinan,  Duncan^s  father,  was  Malcolm*^ 
minister  of  state,  as  was  then  usual  for  churcli- 
men,  who  alone  possessed  such  learning  as  the  age 
afforded,  or  that  his  marriage  with  his  daughter 
took  place  before  Malcolm  became  king,  and  he 
gives  a  list  of  all  tlie  most  conspicuous  instances  in 
history,  of  priests,  abbots  and  bishops  holding  the 
highest  state  offices  in  the  different  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  of  being  princes,  dis- 
tinguished militaiy  leaders,  and  chief  conncilloi's 
of  their  respective  sovereigns.  [Pinkerton's  Inquiry^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  19-4.]  Tiie  dynasty  of  Kenneth  Mac- 
.alpine,  which  for  so  many  generations  had  filled 
the  Scottish  throne,  appears  to  have  terminated 
with  Malcolm,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  In  a 
great  battle,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Beauty 
frith,  by  Thorfinn,  a  powerful  Norwegian  earl, 
styled  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  the  richest  of  all  the 
earls  of  Orkney,  possessing  nine  earldoms  in  Scot- 
land, the  whole  of  the  Sudreys,  and  a  large  fikt  or 
district  in  Ireland.  On  the  accession  of  Duncan 
there  remained  to  the  Scots  north  of  the  friths  o' 
Forth  and  Clyde,  only  the  districts  of  Fife,  Stratn- 
eni,  Mentcith,  Gowrie,  and  Lennox,  with  Athol 
and  Argyle  in  the  north.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  northern  Picts  also  remained 
unconquered  by  the  Norwegians.  During  the 
whole  of  Duncan^s  reign  the  Scots  enjoyed  almost 
unlnten-upted  tranquillity.    In  1035,  he  is  said  by 
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Simeon  of  Durham  to  have  besieged  that  city 
withoat  success.  In  1039,  taking  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  Thorfinn  in  an  English  expedition , 
Duncan,  with  the  yJew  of  recovering  some  of  the 
territories  of  the  Scots,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Norwegians,  raised  an  army  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Moray,  without  encountering 
any  resistance.  The  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  however,  had  never  admitted  his  right  to 
the  throne,  although  he  was  a  chieftain  of  their 
own  race,  and  nnder  Macbeth,  tlie  maormor  of 
Moray,  they  attacked  him  at  Bothgowanan  (in 
Gaelic,  the  Smithes  dwelling)  near  Elgin,  defeated 
liis  army,  and  slew  himself.  This  happened  in 
1040.  Macbeth  immediately  seized  the  sceptre, 
which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  consin  Malcolm, 
and  the  two  sons  of  Duncan,  (he  is  said  to  have 
married  the  sister  of  Si  ward,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land) were  obliged  to  fly.  Tlie  elder,  Malcolm, 
sin-named  Canmore,  took  refuge  in  Northumber- 
land, while  the  younger,  Donald  Bane,  escaped  to 
the  Hebrides.  [^Skene^s  Highlanders  of  Scotland^ 
vol.  i.  p.  115.]  The  story  of  the  assassination  of 
Duncan,  on  which  Shakspeare  has  founded  his 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
vention of  Hector  Boece.  Five  yeara  afterwards, 
Crinan,  the  sged  abbot  of  Dnnkeld,  was  slain  in 
battle,  in  the  attempt  to  revenge  his  son's  death 
and  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  throne  to  his 
grandchildren. 

DUNCAN  n.,  King  of  Scots,  was  the  eldest  of 
all  the  sons  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  His  mother 
was  Ingiobiorge,  widow  of  Thorfinn,  the  Norwe- 
gian earl  of  Orkney  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article.  Historians  generally -have  considered  him 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Malcolm,  bnt  accdrding  to 
the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  it  would  appear  that  his 
father  married  Ingiobiorge,  (the  princess  Marga- 
ret, the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  being  his  second 
wife,)  and  therefore,  by  the  Saxon  rule  of  succes- 
sion, on  his  father's  death  in  1098,  he  had  the 
best  right  to  the  throne.  In  accordance,  however, 
with  the  Celtic  laws  of  inheritance,  which  prefer- 
red brothers  to  sons,  his  nncle,  Donald  Bane,  was 
considered  to  have  a  prior  right  to  it,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  Gaelic  inhabitants  and  the  men  of  the 
Tfcbrides,  among  whom  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
life,  the  latter  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty. 


Duncan  had,  in  1072,  while  yet  a  mere  youth, 
been  delivered  to  William  the  Conqueror,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity  in  maintaining 
peace  with  England,  and  in  consequence  received 
his  education  at  the  Noi-man  court.  By  William 
Rufiis  he  was  invested  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  retained  in  his  sei-vlce.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  assisted  by  that  monarch,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  band  of  English  and 
Norman  adventurers,  he  advanced  into  Scotland 
in  1094,  and  expelling  Donald  Bane,  made  him- 
self king.  By  Scottish  historians  Duncan  is  usu- 
ally styled  and  treated  as  a  usurper,  and  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  he  was  undoubtedly 
considered  so  by  the  Celtic  portion  of  Scotland, 
which  continued  firm  in  its  allegiance  to  Donald 
Bane.  To  obtain  the  support  of  the  native  chiefs 
he  unwisely  consented  to  dismiss  from  the  king- 
dom the  English  and  Normans  by  whose  aid  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  throne;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  former  attacked 
and  slew  him,  after  a  short  reign  of  little  more  than 
a  year,  replacing  Donald  on  the  throne.  [Sken^$ 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  126.]  A  half- 
brother  of  his  own,  named  Edmund,  third  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  by  Queen  Margaret,  joined  in 
the  conspiracy  again%t  him ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
for  his  treachery  he  was  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  from  his  uncle,  Donald  Bane.  At  their 
instigation  Duncan  was  assassinated  by  Malpedir, 
maoimor  of  Moem.  According  to  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Edmund,  for  his  accession  to  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  being  touched  with  remorse,  on 
his  deathbed  he  acknowledged  the  Justice  of  his 
punishment,  and  in  token  of  his  repentance  desired 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  his  chains.  Lord 
Hailes  thinks  that  his  imprisonment  took  place 
after  the  accession  of  his  brother  Edgar  to  the 
throne,  and  infers  from  this  that  Dnncan  was 
not  a  usurper,  but  a  regent  during  the  minority  of 
the  children  of  Malcolm,  [HaUes^  Annals,  vol.  i.  p. 
46]  but  as  the  condition  of  Edmund's  assistance  to 
Donald  Bane's  project  was  a  partition  of  the  king- 
dom between  them,  it  seems  most  likely  that,  on 
the  success  of  their  plot,  it  was  the  latter  who 
threw  Edmund  into  prison,  to  avoid  fulfilling  Lis 
pai't  of  the  infamous  compact. 


DUNCAN. 

Duncan  left  a  son,  William,  wbo  Ijad  also  i 
uamed  William,  called  tlie  Boy  ofEgremont,  who 
nfUr  the  death  of  David  tlie  First,  disputed  the 
claim  to  tlie  throne  of  his  grandson  Malcolm  the 
Fourth,  and  waa  supported  in  bis  pretensions  b; 
the  Gaelic  or  Scots  part  of  the  popnlation.  The 
OrkneyingA  Saga  states  that  "Ingiobiorg  Jarls- 
rooder  (Eail'a-mothev,  or  as  it  has  been  translated, 
■the  motlier  of  the  earls'),  widow  of  Earl  Tlioi' 
finn,  marned  Melbolf,  kiiig  of  Scotland,  who  was 
called  LanghaJs  (Malcolm  Canmore,  or  Great 
Head).  Their  son  was  Uungad  (Duncan)  king  of 
Scotland,  the  father  of  William,  wbo  was  a  good 
man.  Hia  bod  was  William  Odlinger,  (the  No- 
ble,) whom  ail  the  Scots  vnthed  to  takt  for  their 
king."  There  .can  be  no  doubt  that  this  desire 
was  expi-esaed  bj  the  aa\y  constitutional  bod? 
then  existEog  in  Scotland,  namely,  the  earls  of  the 
seven  provinces  into  which  the  country  was  at 
that  period  divided,  (see  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  pi^ 
67)  when,  in  1160,  Ferquhard  earl  of  Strath- 
ern,  and  five  other  of  these  earls  conspired  to 
seice  the  person  of  Malcolm,  and  place  Duncan's 
grandson  on  the  throne  in  bis  stead.  Winton 
mentions  the  Boy  of  Egremont  as  being  among 
the  conspirators  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  Giile- 
andres  earl  of  Ross.  [See  Skent't  HigJdandtrt  of 
Scotiand,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262.  App.'\ 

In  Anderson's  Diplomata  is  contained  a  charter 
(No.  IV.)  granted  by  Duncan  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Cathbert,  said  to  be  the  oldest  original  charter 
concerning  Scotland  now  known.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  it  he  styles  himself  '  Dnnecanus 
(ilins  Begis  Malcolnmb,  constans  hereditarie  Rex 
Scotie,'  and  among  the  names  with  crosses  sub- 
scribed to  It  are  those  of  '  Eadgari'  and  '  Malco- 
lnmb,' whom  be  styles  his  brothers.  Lord  Hailes 
thinks  it  singular  {Annalt,  vo!.  i.  p.  46,  note)  that 
Edgar  should  have  resided  at  the  court  of  Dan- 
can;  but  if  Duncan  was,  as  has  been  shown,  itv 
osDTper,  but  the  legitimate  possessor  of  the  tlirone, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  matter.  As  for 
Malcolnmb,  he  deems  him  to  have  been  a  natural 
son  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  bat  he  was  in  fact  the 
yonnger  brother  of  Dnncan,  by  bis  mother  logio- 
hiorge,  and  legitimate.  Subjoined  is  a  fac-simile 
of  the  seal  of  Duncan  at  this  andent  charter, 
which  seal  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  extant: 


DUNCAN,  Mabs,  an  eminent  professor  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Dun- 
can of  MaxpoSe,  Soxbnrghsbire,  and  Janet,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Patrick  Oliphant  of  Sowdonn, 
in  the  same  connty.  A  mannsciipt  account,  pre- 
served by  an  English  branch  of  the  family,  states 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  the  grand- 
son of  John  Andrew  Dnncan  of  Airdric,  in  Fife- 
shire,  and  that  be  was  bom  in  London;  bat  this 
statement  is  altogether  erroneons.  His  blnh  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  abont  1570,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  after  laying  the  foundation  of 
his  great  learning  in  Scotland,  he  completed  his 
academical  studies  on  the  continent;  but  it  is  not 
rn  in  what  nuiverslty  he  took  hie  degree  of 
M.D.  He  wss  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Sanmur,  in  France,  the  chief 
seminary  of  the  French  protestants.  Here  be  at- 
tained to  great  celebrity,  and  by  ibe  publication 

161S  of  his  'Institutio  Logica,'  he  greatly  ex- 
tended bis  reputation  as  an  acute  and  able  logi- 
Ur  this  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
celebrated  Philip  du  Flessis  Mornay,  there  are  at 
least  three  editions.  Dr.  Duncan  married  a  French 
lady  of  a  good  fomily,  and  to  bis  academical  la- 
bours he  added  the  practice  of  physic,  to  his  own 
profit  and  the  increase  of  his  repntstion.  From 
Iving  James  he  received  an  invitation  to  England, 
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\ii8  majesty  transmitting  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
a  fonnal  appointment  as  his  own  physician ;  but 
the  relactance  of  his  wife  to  quit  her  native  coun- 
try prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  so 
promising  a  road  to  preferment.  He  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  office  of  principal  of  the 
university  of  Saumur,  with  which  he  retained  his 
professorship  of  philosophy.  In  1634  he  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  a  tract  under  the 
title  of  *•  Disoours  de  la  Possession  dcs  Religieuses 
UrsuHnes  de  Lodun,*  (64  pages  8vo)  on  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  of  I^udnn, 
on  whose  evidence,  Urbain  Grandier,  curate  and 
canon  of  Loudun,  had  the  preceding  year  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  on  a  charge  of  sorcery 
cxerdsed  upon  them.  In  this  tract  Dr.  Duncan, 
Rt  some  risk  to  himself,  exposed  tliis  infamous  and 
cruel  unposture.  He  died  in  1640,  regretted  both 
by  catholics  and  protestants.  He  had  thrae  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Mark  Dun- 
.can  de  Cerisantes,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
3cholar,  by  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  verses,  and 
as  a  soldier  by  his  well-tried  courage,  and  he  like- 
wise rose  to  some  eminence  as  a  diplomatist.  In 
1641  he  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Constantinople, 
nnd  having  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  the 
qheen  of  Sweden,  he,  in  1645,  succeeded  Grotins 
as  her  resident  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France. 
After  he  quitted  the  queen's  service,  he  renounced 
the  protestant  faith,  and  was  employed  by  the 
French  king  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  during  his  expedition  to  Naples.  In  a 
general  attack  on  the  Spanish  posts,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  ancle  by  a  musket  ball,  and  died 
on  the  28th  or  29th  of  February  1648. 

DUNCAN,  William,  an  ingenious  critic  and 
translator,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  July  1717. 
His  father,  William  Duncan,  was  a  tradesman  in 
that  city,  and  his  mother,  Euphemia  Kirkwood, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  Haddingtonshire. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
partly  at  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  and 
partly  at  a  boarding  school  at  Foveran,  kept  by  n 
Mr.  Forbes,  he  finished  his  studies  at  the  Marischal 
college  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1787  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  He  was  originally  destined  for 
the  church,  but  not  liking  the  clerical  profession, 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  devoted  himself 


to  literature.  He  wrote  *  The  Elements  of  Logic' 
for  Dodsley's  Preceptor,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  in  a  separate  form  in  1752,  in  which  year 
he  was  appointed  regins  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  faithful  and  elegant  version  of 
*  Csesar's  Commentaries,'  rendered  still  more  valu- 
able by  a  learned  preliminary  discourse  on  the 
art  of  war  among  the  ancients.  He  likewise 
translated  those  '  Select  Orations  of  Cicero'  which 
occur  in  the  common  Dauphin  edition,  accom- 
panied with  judicious  explanatory  notes.  He 
died  unmarried.  May  1,  1760,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

DUNCAN,  Adam,  Viscount  Duncan,  a  distin- 
gm'shed  naval  commander,  was,  as  already  stated, 
the  second  son  of  Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.  of 
Lundie,  Forfarshire,  and  was  born  at  Dundee,  of 
which  town  his  father  was  provost,  July  1,  1781. 
His  mother  was  Helena  Haldane,  heiress  of  Glen- 
eagles  in  Perthshire,  lineally  descended  from  Dun- 
can earl  of  Lennox,  who  died  in  the  year  1424. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  hid 
native  town,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1746,  under 
his  relative  Captain  Haldane,  on  board  the  Shore- 
ham  frigate,  with  whom  he  continued  for  about 
three  years.  He  was  next  a  midshipman  in.  the 
Centurion  of  fifty  guns,  the  flag-ship  of  Commo- 
dore, afterwards  Lord  Keppel,  then  appointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Mediterranean  station. 
In  1755  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
and  appointed  to  the  Norwich,  a  fourth-rate  of 
fifty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain,  afterward.^ 
Admiral  Ban-ington,  one  of  the  squadron  under 
Keppel,  sent  out  with  troops  to  General  Brad- 
dock,  in  consequence  of  the  various  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  on  the  British  settlements  in 
North  America.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
Centurion,  and  remained  on  the  home  station  for 
about  three  years.  Appointed  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Torbay,  of  seventy-four  guns,  he  proceeded 
in  that  ship  on  the  expedition  sent  against  the 
French  settlement  of  Goree  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  was  slightly  wounded.  Soon  afterwai-ds 
he  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Torbay,  in  which 
capacity  he  returned  to  England.  In  September 
1759  he  was  made  master  and  commander,  and  on 
February  25, 1761,  post  captain,  when  he  was  np- 
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pointed  to  the  Valiant  Of  seyenty-fonr  gnns,  on 
board  of  which  Keppel  hoisted  his  flag  as  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  against  the  French  island 
of  Belleisle.  In  1762  he  served  under  Admiral 
Pococke  at  the  reduction  of  the  Hayannab. 

He  afterwards  accompanied  Keppel  to  the 
Jamaica  station,  where  he  remained  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  In  1779  he  commanded  the 
Monarch,  a  seventj-fonr,  which  was  one  of  those 
placed  nnder  the  orders  of  Sir  George  Rodney, 
who  sailed  with  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  relief 
of  Gibraltar,  then  doselj  blockaded  by  a  Spanish 
army  on  the  landside,  and  a  strong  flotilla  by  sea. 
On  the  16th  January  178G,  the  British  fleet  being 
then  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
sqnadron  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by 
Don  Juan  Augnstin  de  Yardi,  stationed  there  to 
intercept  Rodney^s  squadron,  which  was  supposed 
to  consist  of  no  more  than  four  ships  of  the  line, 
having  a  fleet  of  victnallers  and  transports  under 
their  protection.  Captain  Duncan^s  ship,  the 
Monarch,  although  not  remarkable  as  a  swift 
sailer,  was  the  first  to  get  Into  action.  On  being 
warned  of  the  danger  he  Incurred  by  dashing  so 
hastily  amidst  the  enemy's  squadron,  he  replied 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  ^*  Just  what  I  want,  I 
wish,  to  be  among  them.*'  In  a  short  time  he 
found  himself  alongside  the  San  Augnstin,  one  of 
the  Spanish  ships  of  seventy  guns,  and  much 
larger  than  the  Monarch,  while  two  others  of 
similar  rate  and  dimensions  lay  within  musket 
shot  to  the  leeward  of  him.  After  a  short  but 
animated  resistance,  the  San  Augnstin  struck  her 
colours,  while  the  other  two  ships  had  taken  to 
flight.  The  prize  was  found  to  be  not  worth 
taking  possession  of,  being  too  much  shattered  by 
the  Monarch's  fire,  and  as  it  then  blew  hard,  and 
the  whole  fleet  was  on  a  lee-shore,  its  crew  were 
enabled  to  escape  with  It.  In  1782  Captain  Dun- 
can was  appointed  to  the  Blenheim  of  ninety  guns, 
with  which  ship  ho  joined  the  Channel  fleet  under 
Lord  Howe,  and  in  the  engagement  which  took 
place  off  the  month  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  with  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  he  led  the  larboard 
division  of  the  centre  squadron  He  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  Edgar,  bo>enty-four,  a 
Portsmouth  guai*d-ship 


In  September  1787  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  on  a  second  advance- 
ment of  flag-officera.  In  1790,  he  became  rear- 
admiral  in  the  white  sqnadron.     In  February 

1793  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in 

1794  of  the  white.  Hitherto  his  merit  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  those  In  power,  and  al- 
though he  had  frequently  solicited  a  command,  lie 
remained  for  years  without  being  engaged  in  ac- 
tive service.  At  length,  in  February  1795,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  North 
seas,  when  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Ven  • 
erable,  of  seventy- four  guns,  and  on  tne  1st  of  the 
following  June  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral of  the  blue.  At  this  period  a  large  Dnteh 
fleet  was  collected  In  the  Texel,  for  the  purpose  ot 
co-operating  with  the  French  general  Hoche,  who 
was  waiting  the  first  opportunity  of  invading  Ire- 
land, with  forty  thousand  men.  After  a  harassing 
service  of  two  years  occupied  in  watohing  this 
formidable  armament.  Admiral  Duncan  had  the 
mortification  In  June  1797,  to  see  the  mutiny, 
which  first  commenced  in  the  Channel  fleet  at 
Splthead,  and  then  spread  to  the  Nore,  extend  to 
almost  all  the  ships  nnder  his  command.  On 
the  8d  of  that  month  he  assembled  tne  crew  of 
his  own  ship,  the  Venerable,  and  addressed  them 
in  the  following  simple  and  pathetic  words :  '^  My 
lads,  I  once  more  call  you  together  with  a  sorrow- 
ful heart,  from  what  I  have  lately  seen  of  the  dis- 
affection of  the  fleets:  I  call  it  disaffection,  for 
they  have  no  grievances.  To  be  deserted  by  my 
fleet,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  is  a  disgrace  which 
I  believe  never  before  happened  to  a  British  ad- 
miral, nor  could  I  have  supposed  it  possible.  My 
greatest  comfort,  under  God,  is  that  I  have  been 
supported  by  the  ofilcers  and  seamen  of  this  ship, 
for  which,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude, I  request  yon  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks. 
I  flatter  myself  much  good  may  result  from  your 
example,  by  bringing  these  deluded  people  to  » 
sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  not  only  to  their 
king  and  country,  but  to  themselves.  The  British 
navy  has  ever  been  the  support  of  that  liberty 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ances- 
tors, and  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  maintain  to  the 
latest  posterity,  and  that  can  be  done  only  by 
unanimity  and  obedience.    The  ship's  company, 
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Rnd  others'wbo  bave  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  loyalty  and  good  order,  deserve  to  be,  and 
doubtless  will  be,  the  favourites  of  a  grateful 
x)nntry.  They  will  also  have,  from  thebr  inward 
feelings,  a  comfort  which  will  be  lasting,  and  not 
like  the  fleeting  and  false  confidence  of  those  who 
have  swerved  from  their  duty.  It  has  often  been 
my  pride  to  look  into  the  Texel,  and  see  a  foe 
which  decided  on  coming  out  to  meet  us.  My 
pride  is  now  humbled  indeed  I  My  feelings  are  not 
sasily  to  be  expressed.  Our  cup  has  overflowed, 
and  has  made  us  wanton.  The  all-wise  Provi- 
dence has  given  us  this  check  as  a  warning,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  improve  by  it.  On  Him  then  let 
.3  trust,  where  our  only  security  can  be  found.  I 
find  there  are  many  good  men  among  us ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  had  full  confidence  of  all  in  tliis 
ship,  and  once  more  beg  to  express  my  approba- 
tion of  your  conduct  May  Grod,  who  has  thus 
far  conducted  yon,  continue  to  do  so ;  and  may 
the  British  navy,  the  glory  and  support  of  our 
country,  be  restored  to  its  wonted  splendour,  and 
be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the  terror 
of  the  world.  But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
(puit  of  adherence  to  our  duty,  and  obedience; 
md  let  us  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  may  keep 
VI3  in  the  right  way  of  thinking ;  God  bless  you 
all!"  The  whole  ship^s  crew,  dissolved  in  tears, 
declared  their  resolution  to  continue  faithful  to 
their  duty,  and,  deserted  as  he  wa^  by  every  ship 
in  the  fleet  except  his  own  and  the  Adamant,  he 
adopted  the  daring  but  successful  expedient  of 
blockading  the  passage  from  the  Texel  with  the 
two  ships,  practising  from  time  to  time  the  ruse  of 
making  signals,  as  if  his  fleet  had  been  in  sight, 
instead  of  lying  ingloriously  inactive  in  the  power 
of  the  mutineers.  This  stratagem  served  his  pur- 
pose, till  some  of  his  misguided  fleet  joined  him, 
and  it  was  his  declared  resolution  never  to  quit 
his  post,  nor  permit  the  Dutch  fleet  to  pass  the 
nan'ow  channel  which  he  occupied,  without  the 
most  determined  resistance.  On  one  occasion, 
information  was  brought  to  the  admiral  by  one  of 
the  officers  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  in  motion  to  force  a  passaga  He  imme- 
diately ordered  the  lead  to  be  hove,  and  on  hear- 
ing the  depth  of  water,  calmly  replied,  "Then 
when  they  have  sunk  us,  my  flag  will  still  fly." 


At  length  the  deluded  men  retuiiied  to  their 
duty,  and  not  long  after  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  them  of  retrieving  their  conduct  and 
character  in  the  decisive  victory  of  Camperdown. 
The  admiral's  ship  had  been  eighteen  weeks  at 
sea,  and  several  othera  had  suffered  much  from 
recent  gales,  and  wero  also  in  need  of  provisions 
and  repairs.  Tlius  circumstanced,  the  admirai 
put  into  Yarmouth  roads  on  the  8d  October  1797, 
to  refit  and  revictual,  leaving  a  squadron  of  obser* 
vation  on  the  Dutch  coast.  On  the  9th  informa- 
tion reached  him  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  at  sea. 
On  the  11th  at  noon  he  brought  them  to  close  ac- 
tion off  Camperdown,  as  they  were  seeking  to  re- 
gain their  port,  and  gained  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous victories  in  the  annals  of  naval  heroism.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  signal  was  made  by 
Captain  TroUope,  commanding  the  Rossell,  74, 
that  the  enemy  were  to  leeward:  The  admiral 
immediately  bore  up  and  made  the  signal  for  a 
general  chase,  and  soon  got  sight  of  them  forming 
on  the  larboard  tack.  "  Finding,"  says  the  admi- 
ral in  his  despatch,  "  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  makmg  the  attack,  I  made  the  signal  to  bear 
up,  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  engage  them  to 
leeward,  each  ship  her  opponent,  by  which  I  got 
between  them  and  the  land,  whither  they  were 
fast  approaching.  My  signals  were  obeyed  with 
promptitude ;  and  Vice-admiral  Onslow,  in  the 
Monarch,  bore  down  on  the  enemy's  rear  in  the 
most  gallant  manner,  his  division  following  his 
example,  and  the  action  commenced  about  40 
minutes  past  12.  The  Venerable  (the  admiral's 
own  ship)  soon  got  through  the  enemy's  line  and 
began  a  close  action,  with  my  division  on  their 
van,  wliich  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half."  The 
residt  was  that  of  15  sail  of  the  line  and  11  frigates 
and  smaller  vessels,  of  which  the  Dutch  fleet  con- 
sisted, nine  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  taken, 
including  the  Dutch  admiral,  the  brave  De  Win- 
ter, and  the  vice-admiral.  The  English  fleet  con- 
sisted of  14  sail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  and  three 
or  four  cuttei-s.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  sanguinary  battle  was  near  800 
men.  Captain  Burgess  of  the  Ardent  fell  early  in 
the  action,  to  whose  memory  a  handsome  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedial. 
This  victory,  so  shortly  after  the  most  formidable 
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DHitiny  (hat  hid  tsvet  occnrred  in  the  British  nnvj 
had  been  anbdaed,  was  doubly  graUrjEng,  b; 
proTlng  that  British  seamen,  after  their  grievances 
had  been  redressed,  foaght  with  the  most  lojal 
and  heroic  leal  for  their  king  and  country. 

Admiral  Dnncan  arrived  at  Ihe  Nore  on  the 
16lh  of  October.  A  patent  of  baron  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  already  been  made  oat,  tbongh  not 
signed,  for  his  intrepid  condnct  daring  tbe  mntlny 
at  the  Nore,  bnt  bis  title  was  now  changed  to  that 
of  viaconnt,  and  on  the  17th  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  bj  the  title  of  Viscount  Dnncan  of  Cam- 
perdown  and  baron  of  Lnndie,  to  which  estato  he 
had  sncceeded  on  the  death  of  his  eider  brother. 
He  also  received  the  thanlis  of  parliament  and  of 
tlie  city  of  London,  with  a  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  to  him  and  liis  two  next  heirs. 
The  commanders  were  presented  with  gold  medals, 
Vice-admiral  Onslow  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
the  Captains  Trollope  and  Fairfax,  knights  ban- 
nerets. In  1799  he  was  created  admiral  oF  the 
white.  His  lordship  retained  the  command  of  the 
North  sea  fleet  till  1800,  when  be  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  In  1804  he  went  to  London,  with  the 
view  of  again  offering  his  services  agsinst  the 
eiMmlea  of  his  conntry,  when  a  strobe  o'  apoplexy. 
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which  seized  bim  while  attending  at  the  admiralty, 
obliged  him  to  hasten  down  to  his  family  In  Scot- 
land. He  died  at  Comhlll  near  Kelso,  on  his  way 
home,  in  Angnst  1804.  He  married,  in  1777,  one 
of  the  danghlcre  of  Robert  Dnndae,  lord  president 
of  the  conrt  of  session,  and  niece  to  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, by  whom  he  bad  several  childi'en.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  created  at  the  coro- 
nation of  William  tbe  Fourth,  in  1831,  earl  ol 
Camperdown.  A  portrait  of  Admiral  Loi'd  Dun  - 
can  IB  given  in  the  previons  column, 

DUNCAN,  Amdrbw,  senior,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
phyaician,  was  bom  at  St.  Andrews,  October  IT. 
1744.  After  stndjing  for  the  medical  profession 
at  the  nuiveisity  of  his  native  place,  and  at  the 
college  of  Edinbargh,  in  the  year  1768  he  went  on 
a  voyage  to  China,  as  surgeon  to  the  Hon.  Rant 
India  Company's  ship  Asia.  In  October  1769  lie 
received  the  diploma  of  M.D.  from  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  the  following  May  was 
admitted  a  licentiaU  of  the  royal  college  of  physi- 
cians, Edinburgh.  Dnring  the  sessions  of  1774 
and  1775  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Dmmmond,  and  also  illustrated  the 
cases  of  poor  patients  labouring  nnder  chronic  dis- 
eases, by  giving  clinical  lectures.  In  Juno  1776, 
on  Dr.  James  Gregory  being  appointed  professor 
of  the  theory  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Duncan  announced  his  intention  of  continning  his 
lectures  independent  of  the  nnivergity,  which  he 
did  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  By  his  exer- 
tions, a  public  dispensary  was,  in  1776,  erected 
in  Richmond  Street,  on  the  sonth  side  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  hall  of  which  his  portrait  is  placed. 
In  1773  lie  commenced  the  publication  of  a  perio- 
dical work,  entitled  'Medical  and  Philosopliical 
Commentaries,'  which  continued  till  1795,  when 
it  had  reached  20  volnmes.  He  afterwards  con- 
tinued tlie  woi'k  till  1804,  under  the  title  of  '  An- 
nals of  Medicine,'  after  which  it  was  conducted 
by  his  son,  nnder  the  name  of  the  'Edinborgh 
Medical  and  Sui^cal  Journal.'  In  1790  Dr. 
Duncan  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of 
physicians  in  Edinburgh,  and  shortly  after  pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutions  of  Medicine  In  that 
university.  In  1792  he  brought  forward  a  plan 
tbr  the  erection  of  a  Lnnatic  Asylum  in  the  neigh- 
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bourliood  of  Edinburgh ;  and  a  royal  charter  hav- 
ing been  obtained  in  April  1807,  a  building  was 
accordingly  erected  at  Morningside.  He  waa  also 
the  projector  of  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
a  horticnltnral  society,  and  of  a  public  experimen- 
tal garden,  both  of  which  objects  were  at  last  suc- 
cessfully attained.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
first  physician  to  the  king  for  Scotland.  Dr. 
Duncan  died  July  5,  1828,  in  his  84th  year.  Be- 
sides yarious  Valuable  works  in  medical  literature, 
he  occasionally  indulged  in  little  effusions  in  verse, 
printed  on  slips  of  paper,  and  distributed  amongst 
his  friends.  Of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Ed- 
inbnrgh  he  was  frequently  elected  president,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  several  medical  and  philoso- 
phical societies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
thii*d  son,  General  Alexander  Duncan  ofGatonside 
Honse,  who  distinguished  himself  in  India,  bom 
in  1780,  died  in  1869.    Dr.  Duncan's  works  are: 

Diss,  de  Alv!  Par^ntinra  natura  et  nsu.    1770,  8ro. 

Observations  on  the  Use  and  operations  of  Mtrcoiy  in  the 
Venereal  Disease.    Edin.  1772, 12mo 

Elements  of  Therapeutics.  Edin.  1770,  8vo.  The  same. 
Edin.  1772,  2  vols.  8vo. 

An  Address  to  the  Students  of  Medicine  at  Rdinbnnch,  in- 
trodnctorj  to  a  courae  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic    Edin.  1776,  12mo. 

Heads  of  I^ectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Edin.  1776, 1780,  12mo.  4th  edit  1788,  8to.  enlaiKed. 

De  laudibus  Gulielmi  Harveii,  Oratio.    Edin.  1777,  8vo. 

Medical  Cases,  selected  from  the  Records  of  the  Public 
Dispensary  at  Edinhnrgh ;  with  Remarks  and  Observations. 
Edin.  1778,  Sto.    8d  edit,  1784. 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Alex.  Monro, 
sen.,  M.D.    Edin.  1780,  8to. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  respecting  the  case  of  Mr. 
Isaacson.    Lond,  1782,  8vo. 

Lewis'  translation  of  Hoffmanns  Svstem  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  revised  and  completed.    1783,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Account  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Parseus.    1786,  8vo. 

An  account  of  the  good  effects  of  Vitriolic  Acid  in  the  cure 
of  obstinate  Singultus.     Med.  Com.  xiv.  p.  871.    1789. 

Heads  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Edin.  1792, 
8vo.    RepEint«d,  1801,  8vo. 

Annals  of  Medicine  (annually).     1794-1804,  9  vols.  8vo. 

History  of  a  singular  affection  of  the  right  leg,  accompanied 
with  Symptomatic  Epilepsy,  cured  by  the  use  of  Galvanism. 
Annals  of  Med.  viii.  p.  339.    1803. 

Thoma  Simsoni  de  re  medica,  diasertationes  quatuor. 
1810,  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of 
certain  printed  papers  distributed  by  him.,   Edin.  1811,  8vo. 

I^ter  to  His  Majesty's  Sheriff- Depute  in  Scotland,  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  Four  National  Asylums  for  the 
reception  of  Criminal  and  Pauper  Lunatics.    1818. 

Observations  on  the  distinguishing  Symptoms  of  three  dif- 
finent  species  of  Pulmonaiy  Consumption,  the  Catarrhal,  the 
Apoatematons,  and  the  Tuberculous;  with  some  remarks  on 


the  Remedies  and  Regimen  best  fitted  for  the  prevention^  re- 
moval,  or  alleviation  of  each  speaes.  Edin.  1818,  8vo.  2d 
edit,  with  Appendix  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  Lactuca- 
rium,  or  Lettuce-opium.    1818,  8vo. 

Observations  on  a  case  of  Diabetes  MelUtas;  with  the  hit- 
tory  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  were  ^scovered  on  dis- 
section.   By  A.  Monro,  jun.    lb.  p.  888. 

Letter  respecting  the  Influenza  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Spring 
of  1803.    lb.  p.  487. 

Copy  of  a  Memorial  which  was  presented  to  the  patrons  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1798.  && 

A  short  view  of  the  extent  and  importaooe  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  considered  as  a  branch  of  education ;  presented 
to  the  attention  of  his  Mfc)esty*s  MinLsters,  by  H.  Erskine,  in 
1806,  4to. 

Heads  of  Lectures  on  the  Institutions  of  Medidne.  Edin. 
1822,  8vo. 

DUNCAN,  Akdrew,  junior,  M.D.,  son  of  tlie 
preceding,  was  bom  nt  Edinburgh,  Angnst  10, 
1773,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in 
1787.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1794, 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  Tendon,  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Geimany,  and  entered  himself  a  stn* 
dent  at  the  nniversitj  of  Gottingen.  He  next 
made  the  tour  of  Italy  and  the  principal  German 
cities,  visiting  the  hospitals  and  medical  institu- 
tions, and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  the  places  through  which  he 
passed.  When  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  he  be- 
came joint-editor  with  his  father  of  the  ^  Annals  of 
Medicine,'  and  subsequently  re- visited  the  Con- 
tinent, when  he  resided  nine  months  at  Pisa  and 
Florence.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Edinburgh 
as  a  medical  practitioner;  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and  soon  after  one 
of  the  physicians  of  the  royal  dispensary,  founded 
by  his  father  in  1776.  In  1805  he  became  sole 
editor  of  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.'  His  most  valuable  work,  however,  waa 
the  ^  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,'  published  in  1803, 
and  early  thereafter  translated  into  the  Grerroan, 
French,  and  other  languages.  By  his  exertions 
the  chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  was  instituted 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1807.  and  he 
himself  was  appointed  the  first  professor.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  elected  secretary  and  'libra- 
rian to  the  university;  in  1819  he  was  appointed 
joint-professor  with  his  father  of  the  theory  of 
medicine;  and  in  1821  he  became  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy;  distingnishhig 
himself  throughout  by  his  unweaned  devotedne^is 
to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  and  his  nuquencliable 
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seal  in  the  investigation  of  science.    He  died  May 
18,  1832.     His  works  are: 

The  Edinbmgb  New  DispenMtoiy:  containing,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Pharmueotical  Chemistry.  2.  The  Materia  Medics. 
8.  The  Phannaoeatical  Prepaiatives  and  Compositions,  iuu 
Illnstnted  snd  explained  in  the  Isugoage,  and  aooording  to 
the  principles  of  modern  Chemistij.  With  tsbles,  plates,  ^ 
Rdin.  1808,  8ro.  2d  edition,  enlsiged  and  much  improTed. 
1804,  8vo.  8d  edition,  1806,  8m  4th  edition,  18  8,  8vo. 
New  edition  improved.  London,  1818,  8to.  Edin.  1822, 
8vo.  Supplement,  1829,  8vo.  Another  edition.  Edin. 
1830,  8to. 

Tentamen  inangnrsle  de  Swietenia  Sojmida. 

Treadse  on  the  diseases  which  sie  incident  to  Sheep  in 
Scotlsnd;  drawn  np  from  Origina]  Commentaries  presented 
to  the  Highland  Sodetj.    Edin.  1807,  8to. 

Reports  of  the  Practice  in  the  Chemical  Wards  of  the 
Ifio^ral  Infirmarr.  Edinbory^,  daring  the  months  of  Nov.  and 
Dec.  1817  i  and  Jan.,  Maj,  Jane,  and  Jalj,  1818.  1818,  Stol 

DUNCAN,  Henry,  D.D.,  the  foander  of  say- 
ings banks  in  Scotland,  was  the  third  son  of  the 
minister  of  Lochmtton,  Dnmfries-shire,  in  the 
manse  of  which  parish  he  was  born,  October  8th, 
1774.  His  familj,  both  on  father's  and  mother's 
side,  were  connected  with  ministers  settled  in  al- 
most every  part  of  Scotland.  Hd  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Charteris  of 
Amisfield,  in  Dumfries-shire,  who  being  involved 
in  the  troubles  of  border  warfare,  had,  early  In  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  fled  to  the  Orkney  islands,  and 
changed  his  name  to  Duncan.  At  an  early  age  he 
gave  indications  of  superior  talent,  and  was  always 
fonder  of  reading  than  of  play.  Of  an  imagina- 
tive temperament,  he  loved  the  romantic  solitudes 
of  nature,  and  in  his  youth  was  addicted  to  writ- 
ing verses,  which  were  marked  more  by  their  vein 
of  humour  and  sentiment  than  their  poetical  merit. 
He  displayed  also,  we  are  told,  at  an  early  age,  a 
considerable  degree  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  He 
received  his  early  education  first  at  home,  under  a 
private  tutor,  and  afterwards  at  DnmMes  Academy, 
and  in  his  fourteenth  year  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  continued  two  win- 
ters; but  in  consequence  of  a  letter  to  his  parents 
from  bis  near  relative.  Dr.  Currle  of  Liverpool, 
offering  to  procure  him  a  situation  in  the  banking 
house  of  Messrs.  Hey  wood  of  that  town,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  that  pUce  in  the  summer  of  1790.  Two 
of  his  brothers  were  already  settled  at  Liver- 
pool, and  for  nearly  three  years  he  remained  in 
the  bank  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  but 
having  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  ministry,  he 


relinquished  his  situation,  and  repairing  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  joined  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart's  moral  philosophy  class,  in  November 
1793.  The  remainder  of  his  college  studies  were 
pursued  partly  in  Glasgow  and  partly  in  Edin- 
burgh. During  his  last  two  sessions  in  the  latter 
city  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Speculative 
Society,  having  been  admitted  on  March  28, 1797, 
and  was  a  constant  associate,  among  others,  of 
I^yden  and  Brougham,  the  latter  of  whom,  then 
a  student  in  Edinburgh,  became  a  member  of  the 
society  the  same  year,  and  witn  him  he  maintained 
a  friendly  correspondence  as  long  as  he  lived. 
His  only  essay  while  a  member  was  one  on  the 
*•  Influence  of  Commerce  on  the  situation  and  re- 
lations of  Society.' 

In  1798,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  presented  by  the 
earl  of  Mansfield,  the  patron,  to  the  vacant  parish 
of  Rnthwell,  in  his  native  county.  Dr.  Duncan 
was  one  of  the  purest  philanthropists  that  ever 
breathed,  and  on  receipt  of  the  presentation  he  gene- 
rously surrendered  the  standing  crop  on  the  glebe, 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  to  which  he  was  entitled,  to 
the  widow  and  family  of  his  predecessor,  an  act  ot 
liberality  which  gained  for  him,  at  the  outset,  the 
afiections  of  the  parishioners.  In  the  long-conti- 
nued scarcity  which  prevailed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  he  obtained  a  cargo 
of  Indian  com  from  Liverpool,  where  his  brothers 
were  in  business  as  merchants,  which  he  sold  at 
prime  cost  to  such  of  his  parishioners  as  were  able 
to  pay,  while  to  the  poor  among  them  he  supplied 
it  gratuitously.  At  other  times,  when  meal  was  at 
a  very  high  price,  he  has  ordered  rice  from  Liver- 
pool, which  he  furnished  to  the  people  of  his  parish 
in  the  same  manner.  Indeed,  in  seasons  of  scar- 
city, his  benevolence  was  unceasing.  Often,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  go  into  Dumfries,  did  he  load 
his  gig  with  small  bundles  of  flax  and  wool  for  the 
female  portion  of  his  parishioners,  and  when  they 
had  converted  it  into  yam,  he  easUy  found  a  sa!e 
for  it  when  he  again  retumed  to  Dumfries. 

In  1803,  when  the  spurit  of  patriotism^  roused 
by  the  expected  invasion  of  the  French,  be- 
can)e  so  strong  throughout  the  kingdom  that  al- 
most every  one  who  could  bear  arms  was  eager 
to  be  a  soldier,  a  company  of  volunteers  wa^ 
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foimed  in  the  parish  of  Ruthwell,  of  which  the 
parish  minister,  at  the  argent  desire  of  his 
parishioners,  became  captain,  and  regularly  at- 
tended the  first  year's  training,  which  extended  to 
a  month.  He  once,  while  out  on  duty,  actually 
preached  in  a  portion  of  his  regim^tals,  with  his 
pulpit  gown  over  all,  in  the  new  church  of  Dum- 
fries, of  which  his  brother  was  the  minister.  Feel- 
ing, however,  the  incongruity  of  his  position  as  a 
clergyman,  he  soon  resigned  his  commission  as 
captain. 

In  November  1804,  Mr.  Duncan  married  Miss 
Agnes  Craig,  the  daughter  of  his  predecessor,  and 
while  she  recommenced  at  the  manse  those  charita- 
ble attentions  which,  in  early  life,  she  had  bestowed 
on  the  poor  of  the  parish,  he  was  forming  schemes 
of  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  benevolence. 
He  began  by  instituting  a  friendly  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes.  This  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  another  society,  on  a  simi- 
lar basis,  for  the  female  portion  of  the  parishioners. 
He  soon  established  a  parish  library,  and  in 
1808  commenced  the  publication  of  '  The  Scottish 
Cheap  Repository,'  a  series  of  tracts  addressed  to 
the  humbler  classes.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  in  Scotland  in  the  department  of  popular 
literature,  and  its  success  was  extraordinary.  In 
1809,  with  three  other  individuals,  he  started  the 
Dumfiies  Courier  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  for 
sevei'al  years  principal  editor,  previous  to  Mr. 
M^Diarmid  being  appointed  to  its  management. 

Although  thus  actively  engaged,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect his  clerical  and  ministerial  duties.  It  was 
owing  to  bis  active  efibrts  that  an  auxiliary  Bible 
society  was  formed  in  Dumfries,  on  25th  Februa- 
ry, 1810,  under  the  presidency  of  the  duke  of 
Bacclench,  and  in  1814  a  missionary  society  was 
formed  of  which  Mr.  Duncan  himself  was  chosen 
first  president.  In  the  beginning  of  1810  he  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the  erection  of  an  economi- 
cal bank  for  the  savings  of  the  industrious,  and  to 
the  working  out  of  such  a  scheme  his  three  years* 
occupation  in  Liverpool  as  a  banker  admirably 
fitted  him.  Particular  circumstances  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  poor  of  Dumfries  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  a  desire  to  avert 
the  introduction  ot  poor  rates,  had  induced  him  to 
publish  several  letters  on  the  subject  in  the  Dum- 


JHes  Courier^  and  whilst  engaged  in  the  necessary 
investigations,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing some  books  and  pamphlets  lent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  afterwards  earl  of  Mar,  among  which  he 
found  an  ingenious  paper  giving  an  account  of  a 
scheme  proposed  by  John  Bone,  Esq.,  of  London, 
for  gi:adually  abolishing  poor  rates  in  England,  in 
a  subordinate  provlsfon  of  which  he  found  the 
germ  of  the  idea  that  ne  afterwards  so  successfully 
brought  into  operation.  He  immediately  published 
a  paper  proposing  to  the  county  gentlemen  the 
establishment  of  banks  for  savings  in  the  different 
parishes  of  the  district,  and  containing  a  sketch  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  them.  He 
did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  a  mere  recom- 
mendation in  the  newspaper,  but  took  Immediate 
measures  for  giving  a  pi-oof  of  its  practicability 
and  usefulness  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank, 
on  this  plan,  in  his  own  pai'ish.  Its  success 
soon  began  to  attract  public  attention,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  institution  of  similar  societies.  These 
being  for  the  most  part  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  Rnthwell  rules,  Mr.  Duncan  was  kept 
almost  incessantly  employed  in  detailing  the 
fruits  of  his  experience,  or  giving  the  benefit 
of  his  advice.  An  act  of  parliament  being  applied 
for,  during  the  session  of  1819,  in  favour  of  sav- 
ings banks,  he  was  invited  to  London,  and  the 
success  of  that  measure  was  mainly  owing  to  his 
unwearied  exertions  in  the  matter.  The  draft  of 
the  bill  had  originally  been  drawn  up  by  himself. 

As  an  antiquary  and  geologist.  Dr.  Duncan  also 
acquired  some  distinction,  by  the  preservation  of 
a  remarkable  Runic  cross,  in  the  manse  garden  of 
Rnthwell,  a  description  of  which  he  gave  in  his 
Statistical  Account  of  the  parish,  and  also  furnished 
a  masterly  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  as  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  that  body  in  the  year  18S2,  for  which  he 
received  the  special  thanks  of  the  society;  and  by 
his  discovery  in  1827,  of  the  traces  of  extinct 
four-footed  animals  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
Dumfnes-shire,  which  Dr.  Buckland,  in  a  letter  to 
him,  declared  to  be  **  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
most  important  that  has  ever  been  made  in  geo- 
logy.** In  i-eference  to  Dr.  Duncan*8  merit  in  this 
discovery,  Dr.  Chalmers  has  left  his  testimony  iu 
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the  following  terms:  **He  was,"  he  says,  *^not 
only  the  first  to  point  oat  traces  of  now  extinct 
animals  on  the  strata  of  former  eras,  but  he  at 
once  also  appreciated  the  importance  of  these 
traces  as  geological  phenomena." 

In  November  1823,  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Hold- 
ing a  distinguished  name  in  the  church,  although 
he  seldom  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  church  courts,  he  was  in  the  summer  of 
1836  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
At  the  public  breakfasts  given  officially  by  the 
moderator  he  introduced  the  practice  of  inviting 
the  guests  half-an-hour  earlier,  to  join  in  social 
prayer,  a  practice  which  has  ever  since  been  main- 
tained. At  the  Disi-uption  in  1843,  he  quitted 
the  established  church,  and  in  the  face  of  many 
diitlculties,  commenced  a  Free  church  in  the  neigh- 

m 

bourhood  of  Ruth  well.  The  physical  and  mental 
exertions  connected  with  that  movement,  com- 
bined with  his  advanced  age,  to  exhaust  his  en- 
ergies. While  expounding  at  a  private  meeting 
of  bis  people,  he  was,  on  12th  February  1846, 
seised  with  paralysis,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Duncan  was  twice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  who  died  in  January  1832,  he  had  two  sons 
And  a  daughter,  the  latter  married  to  the  Rev. 
James  Dodds,  Free  church  minister  at  Belhaven. 
Tlie  elder  soti,  the  Rev.  George  John  0.  Duncan, 
formerly  minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  subse- 
quently presbyterian  minister  at  North  Shields, 
published,  in  1848,  a  Memoir  of  his  father,  with  a 
portrait,  and  a  vignette  etching  of  Ruthwell  manse. 
'Hie  younger  son,  the  Rev.  William  Wallace  Dun- 
can, at  one  time  minister  of  Cleish,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Free  church,  Peebles,  married  Mary 
Lnndie,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lundie,  of 
Kelso,  an  interesting  life  of  whom  by  her  mother, 
under  the  title  of  *  Memoirs  of  Mary  Lundie  Dun- 
can,* was  published  soon  after  her  death  in  1840. 
Dr.  Duncan's  second  wife,  (whom  he  married  in 
October  1836,)  was  Mrs.  Lnndie,  the  mother  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  widow  of  the  minister 
of  Kelso.  Besides  the  Memoirs  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Duncan  also  published  a  work  In  foolscap 
8vo,  entitled  "  Missionary  Life  in  Samoa ;  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Journals  of  George  Archibald  Lun- 
die, during  the  revival  in  Tutuila  in  1840-41." 


As  a  popular  writer  Dr.  Duncan  acquired  great 
reputation  in  his  lifetime.    His  works  are : 

The  Scottish  Ch«ap  Repository.    Commenced  in  1808. 

The  Scottish  fireside,  or  ParLsh  Schoolmaster. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Parish  Banks, 
1815.  The  first  of  the  Treatises  which  called  pablio  attention 
to  the  important  snbject  of  Savings  Banks. 

The  South  Country  Weaver,  written  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  instttatioos 
of  the  country  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  radical  insur- 
rection in  1819.    Edin.  1819. 

Account  of  the  Tracks  and  Footmarks  of  Animals  founa 
impressed  on  the  Sandstone  of  Dnm&ies-shire.  Royal  Society 
Edin.  Trans,  vol.  xi. 

Letter  to  W.  R.  K.  Douglas,  Esq.  M.P.  (afterwards  Lord 
William  Douglas)  on  the  Expediency  of  the  BUI  brought  by 
him  into  Parliament  for  the  Protection  and  Enoonragement 
of  Savings'  Banks  in  Scotland.  Edin.  1819. 
•  A  Letter  to  the  Managers  of  Banks  for  Savings  in  Scotland, 
comprehending  some  observations  on  the  parish  bank  act  and 
hints  for  framing  the  rules  of  Institutions  taking  the  benefit 
of  the  Statute ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  copy  of  the 
Act,  and  a  Schedule  explaining  the  Rules  of  Succession  to 
Moveable  Property  by  the  Law  of  Scotland.    £dm.  1819. 

Letters  addressed  to  W.  R.  K.  Douglas,  Esq.,  MP.,  advo- 
cating the  Abolition  of  Commercial  Restrictions.     1820. 

William  Douglas,  or  the  Scottish  Exiles;  composed  with 
the  design  of  exhibiting  a  just  view  of  the  chancter  and 
principles  of  the  Covenanters,  in  opposition  to  Scott's  *  Old 
Mortality.*    8  voUs.  8vo.     Edin.  1826.    Anonymous. 

Letters  on  the  West  India  Question,  addressed  to  Sii 
George  Murray,  then  Colonial  Secretary;  first  published  in 
the  Dumfries  Courier  under  the  name  of  Presbyter.  London, 
1830. 

Paper  on  a  Remarkable  Runic  Monument  in  the  Trans,  ot 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  accompanied  by  a 
drawing  of  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  column,  and  of  the 
pedestal  of  a  baptismal  font,  believed  to  have  some  connexion 
with  it.    1832. 

Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  illustrating  the  Perfec- 
tions of  God  in  the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.  Edin.  1837.  4 
vols.  12mo. 

To  Dr.  Br8wster*8  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  he  furnished 
the  articles  Blair  and  Blacklock  (Dr.  Blacklock,  the  poet 
being  his  granduncle).  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
Christian  Instructor,  when  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson. 

DUNCAN,  John,  an  entci^prising  traveller  in 
Africa,  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  connty 
of  Wigton.  At  an  early  age  he  enlisted  in  the 
first  regiment  of  life-gnards,  in  which  he  served 
with  credit  for  eighteen  years.  Abont  the  year 
1840  he  was  discharged  with  a  high  character  for 
good  conduct.  In  the  voyage  to  the  Niger,  in 
1842,  Mr.  Duncan  was  appointed  armourer,  and 
during  the  progress  of  that  ill-fated  expedition,  he 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  the  treaties  made  by 
the  commissionei-s  with  the  native  chiefs.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  ex- 
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pedition,  with  a  friglitfal  wound  in  Ills  leg,  and  a 
Bliattered  body,  from  which  he  long  suffered.  With 
the  retam  of  health,  however,  came  a  renewed  de- 
sire to  explore  Africa,  and  nnder  the  auspices  of 
the  conncil  of  the  geographical  society,  he  started, 
in  the  summer  of  1844,  not  without  substantial 
proofs  from  many  of  the  members,  of  the  interest 
th'ey  took  in  his  perilous  undertaking.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  journey  along  the  coast  until  his 
arrival  in  Dahomey,  were  detailed  in  letters  to 
his  friends,  and  published  in  the  *  Geographical 
Society's  Joumar  of  tliat  period.  From  Dahomey 
be  again  returned  to  the  coast,  having  traversed  a 
Dortlon  of  country  hitherto  untrodden  by  any 
European,  but  broken,  down  in  health,  and  In  ex- 
treme suffering,  fi*om  the  old  wound  in  his  leg. 
Apprehensive  that  mortification  had  commenced, 
he  at  one  time  made  preparations  for  cutting  off 
his  own  limb,  a  fact  which  displays  his  great  re- 
solution. AH  these  journeys  were  undertaken  on  a 
very  slenderly  furnished  purse,  which,  on  his  am- 
val  at  Whydah,  was  so  totally  exhausted  that  he 
was  compelled  to  place  himself  in  **pawn,*'  as  he 
expressed  it,  for  advances  which  would  take  years 
of  labour  on  the  coast  to  liquidate.  From  that 
disagreeable  position  his  friends  of  tho  Geographi- 
cal society  soon  relieved  him,  by  an  ample  sub- 
scription, with  which  he  proposed  to  make  the 
journey  from  Cape  Coast  to  Timbuctoo,  but  the 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
England.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  by 
government  vice-consul  to  Dahomey,  for  which 
place  he  was  on  his  way  when  his  death  took 
place,  on  the  3d  November  1849,  on  board  her 
majesty's  ship  Kingfisher,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
The  hopes  which  were  entertained  that,  from  his 
influence  with  the  native  chiefs,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  the  king  of  Dahomey,  an  effectual 
check  might  be  put  to  the  slave  trade  on  that 
part  of  the  coast,  were  entirely  frustrated  by  his 
untimely  death.  Although  without  much  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Duncan  was  a  man  of  much  observation, 
and  strong  natural  good  sense,  and  under  all  his 
trials  and  hardships  displayed  a  courage  and  spirit 
of  endurance  worthy  of  all  respect.  He  left  a 
widow  but  poorly  provided  for. 

DUNCAN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  artist,  was 
horn  on  the  24th  May,  1807,  at  Kinclavcn  in 


Perthshire.  He  was  educated  at  Perth,  to  which 
city  his  parents  bad  removed  shortly  after  hie 
birth.  He  early  showed  a  love  for  art  by  employ 
Ing  every  leisure  moment  in  drawing  sucli  objects 
as  struck  his  fancy,  especially  the  poiimits  of  his 
young  companions ;  one  of  whom,  of  the  name  of 
Findlater,  he  portrayed  in  full  length,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Maclvor  in  Waverley,  and  this  portrait 
was  thought  so  highly  of;  that  it  was  exhibited  for 
some  time  in  a  bookseller's  shop  window.  IVhile 
yet  at  school,  he  painted  the  whole  of  the  scenery 
for  a  dramatic  representation  of  *  Rob  Roy,'  which 
he,  in  conjunction  with  his  school-fellows,  under- 
took to  perform  in  a  stable-loft.  His  parents,  how- 
ever, placed  him  in  the  office  of  a  writer  in  Perth, 
with  whom  he  served  the  usual  term  of  seven  years 
After  the  expiration  of  his  engagement,  niore  than 
ever  anxious  to  become  an  artist,  he  at  length 
procured  the  consent  of  bis  father  to  his  visiting 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  able 
instruction  of  Sir  William  Allan,  afterwards  pi'e- 
sident  of  the  Scottish  academy.  His  pre-eminent 
talent  speedily  developed  itself.  He  made  rapid 
progress,  and  soon  outstripped  all  his  competitors 
in  that  most  difficult  department, — the  drawing  of 
the  human  figure.  The  picture  that  first  brought 
him  into  notice  was  his  *  Milkmaid,'  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  exhibited  his  ^  Old  Mortality,*  and 
the  '  Bra'  Wooer.'  The  correct  drawing,  fine  feel- 
ing, and  masterly  execution  of  these  early  works 
gave  the  most  promising  assurance  of  the  future 
excellence  of  the  aitlst,  and  his  progress,  from 
this  time,  was  one  of  uninten'upted  improvement ; 
so  much  so  as  to  cause  him  to  be  appointed,  at 
an  unusually  early  age,  to  the  professorship  of 
colour  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  chair  of  drawing  in  the  same  school. 
He  was  likewise  enrolled  among  the  members  of 
that  body.  Having  completed  an  interesting  his- 
torical work,  'Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the 
Highlanders  entering  Edinburgh  after  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans,'  he  sent  it,  in  1840,  to  London 
for  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  it  at 
once  brought  him  into  the  most  favourable  notice 
in  England.  An  admirable  engraving  of  this  fine 
picture  by  Mr.  Bacon,  made  it  generally  known. 
In  1841  Mr  Dtincan  exhibited  a  most  touching 
picture  from  the  ballad  of  *Auld  Robin  Gray,' 
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termed  tlie  ^Waefa'  Heart; ^  in  the  following 
year,  'Deer-Stalking;  *  and  in  1843,  ' Charles  fid- 
ward  asleep  after  the  battle  of  Cnlloden,  protected 
by  Flora  McDonald.*  The  latter  picture  com- 
bined, in  the  highest  degree,  the  great  character- 
istics of  excellence,  composition,  and  dttaro'-scuro. 
It  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Ryall.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  Mr.  Dancan  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1844  his  contributions 
to  the  exhibition  were  *•  Cnpid,*  and  '  The  Martyr- 
dom of  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  in  1685." 
These  were  the  last  pictures  by  him  exhibited  in 
London,  excepting  a  portrait  of  himself,  which,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Scottish  artists,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, was  purchased  by  sabscription,  and  pre- 
sented by  them  to  the  Scottish  Academy.  Mr. 
Duncan  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  1845,  at  the 
early  age  of  38.  He  gave  fair  promise,  had  he 
lived,  to  have  attained  a  lofty  position  as  an  his- 
torical painter.  His  portraits  were  distinguished 
for  faithfulness  and  skill.  As  a  colourist,  indeed, 
he  had  few  snperiors.  As  an  instrnctor  of  his  ai*t, 
he  was  kind,  conciliatory,  and  anxious  for  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils,  and  in  eveiy  relation 
of  domestic  life  he  continued  to  secure  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  aronnd  him. 

DuNDAS,  the  sarname  of  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland, 
the  origin  of  which  maj  be  traced  to  Heliaa,  the  son  of  Hat- 
tred,  a  younger  son  of  Cospatrick,  prince  of  Northnmberland, 
the  grandfather  of  Cospatrick,  the  first  earl  of  Dunbar  and 
March. 

Waldere,  the  son  of  Cospatrick,  and  brother  of  Hnttred, 
haring,  about  1124,  granted  to  Helias,  his  nephew,  the  lands 
of  Dundas  in  Linlithgowshire,  the  family  thenceforth  assumed 
from  them  the  surname  of  Dundas,  derived  from  the  hill  of 
that  name,  signifying  *  the  hill  of  the  fallow  deer.' 

**  The  Dnndases,**  says  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  **  were  descended  of  a  family 
to  which  the  historian  and  the  genealogist  have  assigned  an 
origin  of  high  antiquity  and  splendour,  but  which  has  been 
still  more  remarkable  for  produdng  a  series  of  men  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  public  services  in  the  highest  offices  in 
Scotland.** 

Heh^s,  abovenamed,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion,  succeeded  by  his  son,  Serie  de  Dundas, 
whose  name 'is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land of  that  period.  A  subsequent  Serle  de  Dundas  and 
Robertas  de  Dundas,  appear  as  subscribers  to  the  Ragman 
Roll  James  de  Dundas,  the  tenth  from  Hellas,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  livingstone  of  Callan- 
der governor  of  Scotland  in  the  minority  of  James  the 
Second,  and  on  his  father-in-law's  downfall,  he  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  with  his  brother 
Duncan,  when  his  lands  were  confiscated,  but  were  after- 
wards restored.  He  died  witiiont  male  issue  in  1450,  and 
was  snoceeied  bv  his  brother  Sir  Archibald  Dundas,  who  was 


several  times  sent  on  an  embassy  to  England,  ana  was  in 
such  high  favour  with  King  James  the  Third  that  in  1488,  he 
received  from  his  majesty  a  letter  intimating  his  mtention  to 
create  him  eari  of  Forth,  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by 
that  monarch's  unfortunate  death  when  fleeing  from  the 
battle  of  Sauchiebum  soon  after.  He  obtuned,  however,  from 
James  the  Fourth,  in  1491,  a  grant  of  the  island  of  Incfa- 
garvie,  with  liberty  to  build  and  fortify  a  castle  thereon,  and 
numerous  important  privileges  attached. 

Geoige  Dundas,  the  eighteenth  laird  of  Dundas,  was  served 
heir  in  1636.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parliament  in 
the  civil  wars,  and  in  1641,  was  on  the  committee  for  the 
trial  of  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montruse  and  his  adherents. 
Subsequently  he  was  one  of  the  colonels  in  Linlithguwshirs 
for  putting  the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  defence. 

George  Dundas,  the  twenty-third  in  a  direct  male  line,  a 
captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  commander 
of  the  Winterton  East  Indiaman,  was  lost  at  the  wreck  of 
that  ship  off*  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  22d  August  1792. 
His  son,  James  Dundas,  Esq.  of  Dundas,  a  posthumous  child, 
bom  14th  January  1793,  married  ?Oth  July  1813,  the  Hon. 
Mary  Tufton  Duncan,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Admiral, 
I<ord  Duncan,  and  has  a  large  family. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  family  are  Dundas  of  Blair 
Castle,  Perthshire;  Dundas  of  Amiston,  Mid  Lothian;  Dun- 
das of  Duddmgston,  Linlithgowshire;  and  Dundas  of  Fingask, 
Perthshire.  There  is  also  Dundas  of  Barton  Court,  in  Berk- 
shire, England,  a  branch  of  the  latter. 

The  estate  of  Blair  castle  was  acquired  in  1720  by  William 
Dundas,  the  third  laird  of  Kincavel  in  Linlithgow^ire,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Elphinstone  of  Calder 
Hall,  by  Jean  Bruce,  heiress  of  Airth,  only  daughter  of  Al- 
exander Bmce,  son  of  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Airth,  represent^t- 
tive  of  that  distinguished  branch  of  the  house  of  Bruce.  He 
joined  the  Chevalier  in  the  rising  of  1715.  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned.  He  was  subsequently  obliged  to  sell  the  estate 
of  Airth,  which  his  wife  possessed  in  right  of  her  mother,  but 
in  the  year  above  mentioned,  he  purchased  the  lands  of  Blair, 
in  the  county  of  Perth, 'which  is  now  the  designation  of  this 
branch  of  the  Dundases.  His  grandson,  the  present  proprie- 
tor (1853),  Robert  Bruce  Dundas,  Esq.,  is  married,  and  has 
a  family. 

The  family  of  Duddingston  are  now  cnllcd  Hamilton  Dun< 
das.  Agnes  Dundas,  the  heiress  of  Duddingston,  married, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Captnin  Gabriel  Ham- 
ilton of  Westbum,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  of  Tor- 
rance, and  had  a  son,  John  Hamilton  Dundas,  who  died  in 
1820,  leaving  a  son,  Gabriel  Hamilton  Dundas  of  Dudding- 
ston and  Westburn.  He  had  also  John  Hamilton  Dundas,  an 
officer  of  hussars,  James  Hamilton  Dundas,  and  other  children. 

Charles  Dundas,  Esq.  of  Barton  Court,  Berkshire,  second 
son  of  Thomas  Dundas  of  Fingask,  M.P.  for  the  stewartry  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  was  for  many  years  representative  in 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Berks,  and  on  10th  May  1832, 
was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Ames- 
bury,  but  enjoyed  the  honour  scarcely  two  months,  as  he  died 
on  the  30th  June  of  the  same  year.  His  lordship  was  twice 
married,  but  had  issue  only  by  his  first  wife,  Ann,  daughtor 
and  sole  heiress  of  Ralph  Whitley,  Esq.  of  Aston  Hall,  Flint- 
shire, namely,  a  daughter,  Janet,  who  married  her  cousin 
Rear-Admiral  James  Deans,  and  he  inheriting  the  estates  of 
Barton  Court,  assumed  the  additional  surnames  of  Whitlcv 
and  Dundas. 

Sir  John  Dundas,  of  Fingask,  in  Perthshire,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descended 
from  Alexander  eldest  son,  by  a  secmd  mamage,  of  Jamee 
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Dnndas  of  Dundas,  eleventh  from  Earl  Goflpatrickf  with 
Christian  Stewart,  daughter  of  John,  lord  of  Innermeath  and 
Ijom^  and  aunt  of  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn.  The  familj 
having  loet  the  estate  in  Perthshire,  acquired  property  in 
Stirlingshire,  which  they  also  styled  Fingask. 

A  danghter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  Eeq.  of  Fingask,  became, 
m  1776,  the  wife  of  James  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  the  celebrated 
Abyssinian  traveller. 

The  Dundases  of  Amiston,  several  of  whom  acquired  dis- 
tinction and  honours  by  their  legal  attainments  and  political 
services,  are  descended  directly  from  the  parent  stock  of  Dun- 
das  of  Dundas.  The  first  of  the  Amiston  branch  was  Sir 
James  Dundas,  governor  of  Berwick  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Sixth,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  George  Dundas  of  Dundas,  the  sixteenth 
m  de.%ent  finom  Gospatrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  by  his  second  wife, 
Catherine  Oliphant,  daughter  of  Lawrence,  Lord  Oliphant 

Hi8  eldest  son,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Amiston,  for  a  short 
time  one  of  the  judges  of  the  oonrt  of  session,  was  knighted 
bv  Charles  the  First  on  16th  November  1641,  and  sat  as  one 
of  the  members  for  Mid-Lothian  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 
Though  cUstinguished  for  his  loyalty,  he  disapproved  of  I^ud^s 
attempt  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  subscribed  the  national  covenant  On  16th 
May  1662,  although  not  professionally  educated,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  session,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Amiston;  but  when  the  test  declaring  all  covenants  unlawful, 
was  presented  to  the  court  on  18th  Kovember  1663,  to  be 
sabsoribed  by  the  judges,  he  absented  himself,  and 'resigned 
his  seat  on  the  bench  rather  than  sign  it  His  place,  how- 
ever, was  not  filled  up  for  eighteen  months,  m  the  vain  hope 
that  he  would  be  induced  to  subscribe  the  declaration.  This, 
on  being  solicited,  he  refused  to  do,  unless  with  a  clause  sub- 
ioined,  importing  his  abjnration  of  the  national  and  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  "  in  so  far  as  it  led  to  deeds  of  actnal 
rebpUion."  It  was  then  proposed  that  although,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  he  should  subscribe  withont  snch  clause,  he 
Blionld  be  allowed,  in  a  private  conversation  with  the  king,  to 
explain  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  it,  but  this  he  would 
not  consent  tx>,  making  answer  that  he  acted  from  conscience, 
and  vrould  never  subscribe  that  declaration  unless  allowed  to 
qualify  it,  "  and  if,"  he  added,  "  my  subscription  is  to  be 
public,  I  cannot  be  sntinfif^d  that  the  sali'o  should  be  latent** 
He  died  at  Amiston  in  1679. 

His  eldest  son,  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  was  aiso  a 
jndge  of  the  court  of  session.  In  1689  he  was  elevated  to 
the  bench,  when,  like  his  father,  he  took  his  seat  as  Ix>rd 
Amiston.  He  rppi-tisented  Mid  Lothian  in  several  of  the 
Scottish  parliaments.  He  died  in  1727.  Of  his  eldest  Hon, 
the  first  I^rd-president  Dundas,  a  notice  is  subjoined,  as  well 
as  of  his  eldest  son,  the  second  Lord-president  Dundas,  and 
of  Henry,  Viscount  Mc^Iville,  who  belonged  to  the  same  fam- 
ily. The  latter  took  his  title  from  the  estate  of  Melville  in 
Mid  LotliiHii,  which  he  possessed  in  right  of  his  wife,  ibe 
daughter  of  Captain  David  Rennie. 

Philip,  4th  son  of  the  2d  Lord- president  Dundas,  had,  with 
other  children,  Robert  Adam,  bom  in  1804,  married  in  18*28, 
Laxly  Maiy  Brace,  eUiest  daughter  of  6th  earl  of  Elgin.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Christoplier  in  lieu  of  Dundas,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  George  Manners,  Esq.  of  Bloxholm 
Hall,  Lincolnshire,  and  took  the  names  of  Hamilton-Nisbet 
on  Lady  Mary,  his  wife,  succeeding  to  the  maternal  Belhaven 
and  Dirleton  estates,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  in  1855. 
Mr.  Hamilton-Nisbet,  then  Mr.  Christopher,  was  sworn  n 
privy  councillor  in  March  1852,  on  being  appointed  chancellor 
ef  the  duchy  of  I«imcaster,  au  office  which  he  retained  till 


December  of  the  ttauie  year.    He  was  for  Mime  yeavs  an  M.P. 


Lawrence  Dundas,  Esq.  of  Kerse,  of  the  Fingask  branch, 
w>i8  in  1762  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  1794 
Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  his  son,  was  created  a  peer  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Dundas  of  Aske  in  Yorkshire.  In  1838,  Lawrence,  2d 
baron,  was  created  earl  of  Zetland,  having  much  property  iu 
Orknev.    See  Zetland,  Earl  of. 


A  baronetcy  of  the  United  KLiigdum  was  conferred  in  1815 
on  Sir  David  Dundas,  one  of  the  medical  attendants  of  George 
HI.  The  dd  baronet  was  a  major-general  £.  I.  C.  S.  The 
4th  baronet,  Sir  John  Bumet  Dundas,  bom  in  1794,  8d  son  of 
1st  baronet,  entered  the  navy  young,  and  was  at  the  capture 
of  Copenhagen  in  1807.    Became  a  rear-admiral  in  1855. 


A  baronetcy  of  Great  Briuin  is  borne  by  the  family  of 
Dundas  of  Beechwood,  Mid  Lothian,  conferred  in  1821. 
The  first  baronet  was  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  the  court  of  session,  and  deputy  to  the 
lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  bom  80th  July  1761,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Dundas,  minister  of  Humbie,  Haddington- 
shire, whose  father  was  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  whose 
next  brother  was  General  Sir  David  Dundas,  a  memoir  of 
whom  is  given  below  in  larger  type.  Sir  Robert  was  created 
a  baronet  24th  July,  1821.  His  son,  Sir  David,  2d  baronet, 
succeeded  him  on  his  death,  28th  Deoember  1885.  Bora  in 
1803,  he  was  admitted  advocate  in  1840,  and  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  issue,  by  fii-st  wife. 

DUNDAS,  Robert,  of  Arniston,  lord  presideut 
of  the  court  of  session,  son  of  the  second  Lord 
Amiston  above  mentioned,  was  born  December  9, 
1685.  He  passed  advocate  in  1709,  and  in  1717 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Scotland.  In 
1720  he  became  lord  advocate,  and  in  1722  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1726,  when  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  and  the  dnke  of  Argyle  came  into  power, 
lie  resigned  the  lord  advocate^s  gown.  On  the 
9th  December  1721  he  had  been  elected  dean 
of  the  facnlty  of  advocates.  In  1728  he  had 
the  opportnnity  of  displaying  his  argnmenta- 
tive  powers  to  the  gi-eatest  advantage,  Ui  his 
defence  of  Mr.  Carnegie  of  Finhaven.  who  was 
indicted  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary  for  the 
murder  of  the  earl  of  Strathmore.  At  a  convivial 
meeting  in  the  country,  where  the  company  had 
drank  to  excess,  Carnegie  having  received  the 
most  abusive  language  from  Lyon  of  Bridgetpn, 
di-ew  his  sword,  and,  staggering  forward  to  make 
a  pass  at  him,  unfortunately  killed  the  earl  of 
Strathmore,  who  had  interposed  between  him  and 
his  antagonist  with  the  view  of  separating  them. 
In  this  memorable  trial,  Mr.  Dundas  had  not  only 
the  merit  of  obtaining  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  for 
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bti  dkM,  ukI  thettitf  Mt'mif  Um  life  r/  the  pria- 
MKr,  btu  of  establuihinf,  ^eettriiing  to  aneient 
practice,  tht  power  of  s  jnrr,  wbkli  at  ttet  tiiM 
WM  epeMioMd  ia  Scotland,  of  rttmnmg  a  genenl 
verdiet  on  the  goilt  or  inaoceKc  of  the  penoa 
MxnttA,  mi  M(  merdj  of  detcnHniDg  vbcsWr 
the  fact*  in  the  hxtietOMnt  were  pthtoI  or  not. 
Jn  Jane  1737  Mr.  Doiidai  was  nimd  u  the  bench, 
wh«n  ha  took  the  title  of  Lord  AraiatMi ;  and  on 
lOtb  Sept.  1748  lie  inceeeded  Dancaa  Fortiei  of 
Cnllodeii  aa  lord  preaident  of  die  coon  of  aes 
He  died  Angfnat  il6,  1753.  He  waa  twkx  married, 
tini  to  Eliubeth,  daughter  of  Bobert  Wataon, 
Kaq.  of  Hnirfaonae,  and  had,  with  two  daughters, 
a  son,  the  second  lord  president  Bcndas,  aad 
secondij  to  Anne,  dattgliter  of  Sir  Robert  Gonhm 
of  Invergordon,  bj  whom  be  had  Henrr  ViaoMmt 
HelTEIle.  He  is  described  aa  having  been  "a 
(borough  ban  enaat  of  the  old  daret-driokiog 
Mhool  of  lawyers,"  and  in  8  note  to  Gnj  Maoner- 
liig,  on  the  "  ConviTial  habits  of  the  Scottish  bar," 
an  Interesting  anecdote  is  recorded  of  him. 

SUKDAS,  RoBEKT,  of  Amiston,  second  lord 
president  of  the  coort  of  sesdon  of  that  name  and 
ftmily,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  half 
l>rother  of  Henry  Visconnt  Melville,  was  bom 
Jolj  18, 1718.  He  received  the  earlier  part  of  his 
edneatloii  under  a  domestic  tutor,  and  afterwards 
pursued  the  usnal  course  of  acadenical  studies  in 
the  unlrersitj  oF  Edinbargfa.  In  the  end  of  1793 
tie  went  to  the  university  of  Utrecht  to  stady  the 
Roman  law;  and,  having  visited  Paris  and  several 
of  the  towns  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1737.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  admitted  advocate,  when  he  early 
afforded  proof  that  he  inherited,  to  the  falleat 
extent,  the  peculiar  genius  and  abilities  of  his 
family.  In  August  1742,  at  tlie  age  of  29,  he 
was  appointed  aolidtor- general  for  Scotland.  In 
1746,  on  a  change  of  ministrf,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  hie  office,  when  he  tras  elected  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates.  In  the  beginning  of  1764  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  far  the  connty 
of  Edinbnrgh,  and  in  the  following  August  became 
lord  advocate.  On  June  14,  1760,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed lord  president  of  the  conrt  of  session,  a 
sitiiatloD  which  he  filled,  for  twenty-seven  years, 
with  consnmmnte  wisdom  and  ability,  and  tiie 
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higheat  rectitude.  He  died,  after  a  abort  aineaa. 
December  13,  1787,  in  the  75tli  year  of  his  age. 
PreaidcBt  I>BMlaa.  like  his  btber,  waa  twice 
married,  first,  to  Henrietta,  daagbter  of  Sr  Janes 
Canaicbael  Baillie  of  I.amington.  baronet,  and, 
'■ecoodlr,  in  September  1756,  to  Jane,  daughter  ol 
William  Grant  of  Preston ffrange,  one  of  the  lords 
ofangiott.  By  his  firat  marriage  he  had  four 
daagbten,  aad  by  bis  second  four  sons  and  two 
dan^tera.  Sobjoiued  ia  a  woodcut  from  a  por- 
trait of  the  second  Lord  Preaident  Dsndas,  en- 
graved by  Bengo,  in  the  Scots  Uagaaine,  vol 
IxiiL  for  Augnat  1801 


DUNHAS,  RoBEBT,  of  Anriatoii,  lord  chivi 
baron  of  the  court  &f  exchequer  in  Scotland,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding  by  bis  second  wife,  was  bom 
June  6,  1758,  and  admitted  advocate  in  1779. 
1  early  age  he  sncceeded  Sir  Day  Campbell  as 
solicitor-general,  and  in  1789,  when  only  31,  was 
appointed  lord  advocate.  Though  he  filled  that 
responeible  office  at  a  period  of  great  political 
excitement,  and  was  tlie  public  prosecutor  in  the 
trials  of  MnirofHuiitersbill,  Skirving,  and  Palmer 
In  1793,  for  sedition,  from  bis  moderation  and 
urbanity,  he  enjoyed,  during  the  twelve  years  thnt 
he  held  the  aitnatiou,  a  high  degree  of  popnlarity 
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(n  1801,  on  the  retixaation  of  chief  baron  Mont- 
gonerj,  Mr.  Dondas  nas  appointed  bU  BiiC4»uor, 
and  sat  as  cbjef  baron  of  ezcheqaer  until  within  i 
short  period  of  bie  death,  whlcb  took  place  at 
Anibton,  Jnne  17, 1819.  He  was  sacceeded  hj 
tite  late  Sii  Samuel  Shepherd.  Subjoined  is  bis 
Bortrait,  from  an  etching  b;  Kaj,  voL  i.  part  1 : 


lie  married  in  1787  the  Hon.  Eliaabeth  Dnndaa, 
eldest  danghter  of  Henrj  Brst  Visconnt  MeivUle, 
and  bad  iaiae. 

DDNDAS,  SiK  David,  a  distinguished  BriUsh 
Keneral,  third  son  of  Robert  Dnndaa,  merchant  in 
Rdinbnrgh,  a  scion  of  the  family  of  Dnndaa  of 
Dnndaa,  was  bom  in  that  cit7  in  1735.  His  mother 
was  Margaret,  danghter  of  Robert  Watson  of 
Miiirhonse.  He  was  first  iatended  for  the  medical 
profession,  bnt  in  1762  he  entered  the  armj  under 
the  auspices  of  his  nncle,  General  David  Watson, 
being  appointed  to  the  qnarter- master-general's 
department.  In  Jannnrj  1766  he  received  big 
GOmmis^n  as  llentenant  in  the  engineers,  and  in 
1759  was  appointed  to  a  troop  in  the  first  light 
dragoons,  raised  hj  Colonel  Elliot,  afterwards 
Lord  Heathfieid,  with  whom  be  served  In  Ger- 
many. In  1762  he  acoompanledtbat  illnstrious 
eominander  as  his  aide-de-camp.  In  the  expedition 
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sent  out  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  nnder  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  and  was  present  at  the  rednction  of 
the  island  of  Cnba.  He  became  major  of  the  16th 
dragoons.  May  S8,  1770,  and  snbaeqnently  lien- 
ten  Rut-colonel  of  the  15tb  dragoon  guards.  In 
February  17S1  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  at  which  time  he  held  the  appointment  of 
adjutant- general.  Shortly  after  tlie  peace  of  1789, 
Frederick  the  Groat  having  ordered  a  grand  review 
of  the  Fmsslan  army  on  the  plains  of  Potsdam, 
Colonel  Dnndas  obtained  permiswou  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion ;  when  he  l^d  the  foundation  of 
his  system  of  military  tactics,  which  was  published 
in  1788,  nnder  the  title  of  '  Friudples  of  Military 
Movements,  chiefly  applicable  to  Infantry.'  Tills 
work  was  dedicated  to  George  the  Third,  who 
directed  it  to  be  arranged  BTid  adopted  for  the  nse 
of  the  army,  in  Jnue  1792.  He  soon  after  planned 
the  '  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Cavalry,'  which 
also  became  a  standard  work  regarding  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army.  In  1790  he  was  promoted  b. 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  In  the  autumn  o' 
1798  ha  commanded  a  body  of  troops  at  TouIol 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  brilliant  action  of 
the  10th  of  May  1794,  at  Tonmay;  and  in  the 
succeeding  disastrous  retreat  through  Holland  be 
bore  an  active  part.  With  the  remains  of  the 
British  army  nnder  bis  command,  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  end  of  April  1796.  In  1797  Gene- 
ral Dnndas  was  nominated  quarter-master-geueral, 
and  served  with  great  distinction  in  Ihe  BnbsequeDt 
expedition  to  Holland  nnder  the  duke  of  York. 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  Jnne  let  of  ^)at  year  was  installed 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  On  the  tempo- 
rary resignation  of  the  daka  of  York  in  March 
1809,  he  was  created  commander-in-chief,  which 
sitnation  he  held  two  yean.  Abont  the  same  time 
he  became  a  member  of  Ae  privy  council,  and 
".olonel  of  th&9&tb  regiment.  He  was  also  gover- 
nor of  Fort  George  and  Fort  Augustus.  He  mar- 
ried Chariotte,  danghter  of  Lieut.  General  Dc 
Lancey,  but  had  no  issue.    He  died  February  18, 

leso. 

DUNDAS,  Hknbt,  first  Viscoutit  Melville,  an 
emineat  statesman,  son  of  the  flret  Robert  Dundas 
of  Amlston,  lord  preudent  of  the  cout  of  session, 
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and  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Sobert  Gordon  of  Inver- 
gordon,  Bart.,  was  bom  April  28, 1742,  in  Bishop's 
Land,  Bishop's  Close,  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 
He  studied  at  the  nniveraity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1768  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  and  in  1774  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  member  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  for  which 
he  sat  till  1787,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  city, 
and  remained  its  representative  till  1802.  In 
1775  he  became  lord  advocate,  and  in  1777  joint 
keeper  of  the  signet  for  Scotland.  In  1782  he  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  sworn  a 
member  of  the  privy  council;  but  the  coalition 
formed  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fo^  having, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  forced  Mr.  Pitt  to 
resign,  Mr.  Dundas  also  retired  from  office.  On 
the  downfall  of  the  coalition  administration,  he 
resumed,  under  Mr.  Pitt,  his  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy;  and  from  that  period  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  measures  of  the  Pitt  administra- 
tion. On  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  afTaii-s  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, having,  on  all  occasions,  displayed  a  thor- 
ough knowledge,  of  Indian  matters,  he  was  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  board  of  control.  In  1791 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  an  office  which  he  Ulled  with  peculiar 
vigour  and  resolution,  at  a  crisis  when  the  demo- 
eratical  spirit  diffused  among  the  people,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  alarmed  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  and  rendered  energetic 
measures,  on  the  part  of  government,  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  The  plans  for  the 
formation  of  the  fencible  regiments,  the  supple- 
mentary militia,  the  volunteer  companies,  the  pro- 
visional cavalry,  and  all  that  internal  military 
force,  which  was  levied  and  maintained  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  invasion  or  insur- 
rection, either  originated  with  Mr.  Dundas,  or 
were  promoted  and  organised  under  his  direction. 
On  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Portland  to  office, 
^fr.  Dundas  was,  in  1794,  appointed  secretary  at 
war,  which  he  remained  till  1801,  when  he  resigned 
along  with  Mr.  Pitt.  On  December  21st,  1802,  the 
Addington  administration  raised  him  to  the  peer- 
age by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Melville  and  Baron 
Dunira.    In  1804,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  retui-n  to  power. 


Lord  Melville  succeeded  Lord  St.  Vincent  as  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  While  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
he  had,  in  1785,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  money  voted  for  the  naval  department, 
prohibiting  the  treasurer  from  appropriating  any 
part  of  it  to  his  own  private  use.  By  the  tenth 
report  of  the  commissioners  for  naval  inquiry,  in- 
stituted under  the  auspices  of  the  earl  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, it  appeared  that  large  sums  of  the  public 
money,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
had  been  employed  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
act.  The  matter  was  taken  up  very  warmly  by 
the  opposition,  and  after  keen  debates  in  the 
house  of  commons,  certain  resolutions,  moved  by 
Mr.  Whitbread,  for  an  impeachment  against  his 
lordship,  were  carried,  April  8,  1805,  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Speaker.  On  the  10th,  Lord  Mel- 
ville resigned  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admir- 
alty, and  on  the  6th  of  May  he  was  stmck  from 
the  list  of  privy  councillors  by  his  majesty.  On 
the  26th  of  June  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  several 
other  members,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  solemnly  impeached  his  lordship  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  On  July  9th  he 
presented  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  charges 
being  ten  in  number;  and  on  April  29th,  1806, 
Lord  Melville's  trial  took  place,  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  at  Westminster  Hall,  when  the  evidence 
adduced  not  dii*ectly  implicating  him  in  the  alleged 
malversation,  but  tending  rather  to  involve  his 
deputy,  Mr.  Trotter,  his  lordship  was,  by  large 
majorities,  declared  not  guilty  on  all  the  charges. 
On  the  fourth,  which  concerned  a  sum  of  £10,000, 
stated  to  have  been  applied  by  his  lordship  to  his 
own  individual  use,  the  lords  were  unanimous  in 
their  acquittal.  He  was  Immediately  restored  to 
his  place  in  the  privy  council,  but  did  not  there- 
after hold  any  other  public  situation.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh,  May  27,  1811.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried: first,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Ben - 
nie,  Esq.  of  Melville  castle,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Robert  Saunders  Dundas,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  titles  and  estates,  and  three  daughters;  and, 
secondly,  in  1793,  to  Lady  Jane  Hope,  sister  to 
James  earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue 
In  Edinburgh  are  two  monuments  to  his  memory, 
the  one,  a  marble  statue  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
in  the  outer  house  of  the  court  of  session,  and  the 
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other,  a  column  snrmouDted  bj  a  statue  in  the 
ceatre  of  St.  Andrew's  sqnai-e. 

Lord  Melvihe  possessed  excellent  business  hab- 
its, and  had  great  powers  of  application.     "  His 
eloquence,"  says  one  of  his  eulogists,  "  was  manly 
and  vigorous;  it  rose  superior  to  ornament^  and 
was  always  more  intent  on  convincing  the  under- 
standing than  pleasing  the  fancy.     Unravelling 
with  ease  the  most  intricate  details,  and  seizing 
with  intuitive  rapidity  the  strongholds  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  could  either  convey  it  to  his  audience  with 
the  simplicity  of  statement,  or  impress  it  on  their 
conviction  with  uncommon  powei-s  of  argument 
and  great  dignity  of  language  and  addi-ess.    Hk 
speeches  in  debate  bore  the  stamp  of  a  mind  rich 
in  common  sense,  in  political  sagacity,  and  in  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  life  and  of  affairs.    In  the 
affairs  of  his  own  department  Lord  Melville  was 
Always  prepai-ed  to  supply  the  fidlest  infoiination, 
when  the  prudence  of  office  permitted  the  disclor 
sure;  and  in  the  bills  which  it  belonged  to  his  duty 
to  propose,  he  was  never  anticipated  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  others;  but  whenever  he  chose  to  adopt  them 
he  always  improved  by  making  them  his  own." 

DuHDEK,  Eiirl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Sootlaod  (now 
extinct)  oonfored  in  1660  on  John  Scrimgeonr,  third  Vis- 
oonnt  Dndhope,  constable  of  Dundee,  descended  iiom  Alex- 
ander Sdymseonr,  standard-bearer  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
lieroio  associates  of  Sir  WUliam  Wallace,  and  the  first  on 
whom  the  title  of  constable  of  Dundee  was  bestowed,  an  office 
wbidi,  with  that  of  standard-bearer,  became  bereditaiy  in 
bis  family  (see  Scrixqeoub,  somame  of).  The  earl's  gnmd- 
fiither,  Sir  John  Scrimgeonr  of  Dndhope,  the  elerenth  con- 
stable of  Dundee  in  succession,  was  created  a  peer  by  pateni* 
dated  at  Holyroodhonse,  15tli  November  1641,  as  Tisoount  <^ 
Dndhope  and  Lord  Scrimgeour,  *^for  the  good  andftithfnl 
service  done  by  him  and  bis  progenitors  to  his  miyesty  and 
his  predecessofB,  for  which  they  were  honoured  with  the  her- 
itable title  of  the  king's  standard-bearerB."  Lord  Dndhope 
died  7th  March  1648.  By  his  wife,  Margaret  Seton,  of  the 
fiunilj  of  Parbroath,  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  son,  James,  second  viscount  of  Dndhope,  had  a  com- 
mand in  the  Soots  forces  sent,  in  1644,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  parliament  of  England  against  Charles  the  first,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Marston-moor,  2d  July  of  that  year,  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the  28d  of  the  same  month.  He 
married  Lady  Isabel  Ker,  third  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Rozbuigh,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  second 
son,  a  captain  in  the  army,  was  killed  m  a  duel  at  London, 
by  Lord  Cranston,  in  1661. 

The  elder  son,  John,  third  Viscount  of  Dndhope,  was  a 
colonel  of  horse  in  the  **  Engagement,**  under  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  1648,  and  adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles 
the  Second,  accompanied  him  to  the  battle  of  Worcester  in 
1650.  Escaping  from  thence,  he  jomed  General  Middleton 
IB  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  waa  taken,  with  a  partv 


of  Middleton*s  troops,  in  the  braes  of  Angus,  by  an  English 
force,  in  November  1654.  At  the  Restoration,  m  considera- 
tion of  his  services  and  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause,  he  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  created  earl  of  Dundee,  viscount 
of  Dndhope,  and  Lord  Scrimgeour  and  Innerkeithing,  by  pa- 
tent dated  8th  September  1660.  He  died  23d  June  1668, 
without  issue.  His  countess,  Lady  Anne  Ramsay,  second 
dai^hter  of  the  first  eaii  of  Dalhousie,  took  for  her  second  hus- 
band, Sir  Henry  Bruoe  of  (Tlackmannan.  Cn  the  earl's  death, 
without  immediate  heirs,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  obtained 
from  the  crown  a  gift  of  h»s  estates  m  favour  of  his  brother, 
Maitiand  of  Hatton,  depute  lord  treasurer.  In  1686  they  wero 
bestowed  by  James  the  Seventh  on  John  Graham  of  Glaver 
house,  subsequently  viscount  of  Dundee,  and  after  his  death 
and  forfeiture,  they  became  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Angus, 
and  eventually  of  Lord  Douglas  Under  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  abolishing  heritible  jurisdictions  in  Scotiand,  the 
duke  of  Douglas,  as  oonstoble  of  Dundee,  received  £907  7s. 
Sfd.  instead  of  £6,000,  which  he  claimed,  as  the  value  of  the 
constabnlaiy  rights. 

The  representotion  of  the  family  of  the  eari  of  Dundee 
devolved  on  the  Scrimgeours  of  Birkhill,  whose  male  heir  is 
Mr.  S<5fymseoure  Wedderbume  of  Wedderbume,  hereditary 
royal  standard-bearer  of  Scotiand.  The  heritable  standard' 
bearer  bore  the  great  standard  of  Scotiand  in  all  wars,  where 
it  was  ordered  to  be  unfurled.  The  4th  and  last  I^rd  Don- 
gK-ts,  who  died  in  1857,  was  titular  constable  of  Dundee 

DuxDBB,  Viscount  of,  a  title  in  the  Scottirii  peerage,  con- 
ferred by  James  the  Seventh,  12th  November  1688,  eight 
days  after  the  Unding  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England, 
on  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  renowned  for  his  rigorous 
proceedings  against  tlie  Covenanters,  descended  from  John, 
second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Graham  of  Strathcarron  and 
Fintry,  eldest  son  of  William  Lord  Graham  of  Kincardine,  (of 
the  same  family  as  the  great  marquis  of  Montroee,)  by  his 
second  wife.  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  second  daughter  of  Emg 
Robert  the  Third.  The  eldest  son,  Robert  Graham  of  Fintrv. 
was  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Fintry  and  Garvock,  and  of 
the  gallant  Su>  Thomas  Graham  of  Balgowan,  Lord  Lynedoch. 

John  Graham,  the  second  son,  had  a  diarter  of  the  lands  of 
Balargus  in  Forfiurshire.  By  his  wife  Matilda,  daught^  of  Sir 
James  Scrimgeour,  constable  of  Dundee,  he  had  a  son,  John, 
also  of  Balar^is,  who  acquired,  in  1630,  the  lands  of  Claver- 
house, which  became  the  deagnation  of  the  family.  On  8th 
0<;tpher  1527,  he  brought  himself  under  the  notice  of  the  law; 
in  having,  with  George  Ramsey  of  Clatty,  John  Bethune  of 
Balfour,  whose  daughter,  Margaret,  he  had  married,  James 
Bethune  of  Melgum,  and  others,  at  the  bead  of  about  eightf 
persons,  in  warlike  manner  invaded  Lord  Lindsay,  sherifi  of 
Fife,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  ip  his  own  court,  within 
the  Tolbooth  of  Cupar,  for  which  he  and  the  othere  men- 
tioned were  obliged  to  find  caution.  His  son,  John  Graham 
of  Claverhouse,  at  his  death,  about  1580,  left  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam, his  successor,  and  John,  who  obtained  a  remission  for 
being  art  and  part  in  the  slaughter  of  Isabella  Chalmers,  29th 
April  1592.  Sir  William,  the  elder  son,  died  in  October  1642. 
He  married  Marion,  daaghter  of  Thomas  Fotheringhame  of 
Powrie,  Forfarahire,  and  had  two  sons.  The  elder,  George, 
died  in  April  1645.  Walter,  the  younger,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Grahams  of  Dnntroon,  who  ultimately  became  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Claverhouse  family.  George  had  two  sons.  Sir 
William,  his  hm^  and  Thomas. 

The  elder  son,  Sir  William,  greatly  improved  the  family 
estates,  and  married  Lady  Jean  Carnegie,  fourth  daughter  of 
John,  first  earl  of  NorUiesk   bv  whnm  he  had,  with  twr 
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iaogfataii  two  sous,  John,  stjled  **th«  bk>od7  CUver^ao,** 
first  Yuoonnt  Dundee,  of  whom  »  memoir  is  given  in  larger 
type,  under  the  neme  of  Graham,  John  :  and  David,  third 
Vifooont  Dundee.  The  first  viaooant  married  Jean,  third 
and  youngest  daoghter  of  William  Lord  Cochrane,  eldest  son 
ef  the  first  earl  of  Dnndonald,  and  had  a  son,  James,  second 
viaoonnt,  who  died  an  in&nt  in  December  1689,  riz  months 
after  his  &ther  was  lolled  at  Killiecrankie.  His  mother  took 
for  her  second  hnshand  William,  second  Visooont  KilajtL 

His  unde,  Dayid,  third  Visooant  Dundee,  was  with  his 
brother  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  and  was  in  consequence 
outlawed  in  1690,  on  which  he  retired  to  the  court  of  St 
Germains,  and  in  1692,  was  by  King  James,  the  exiled 
iponarch,  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  He  died, 
without  issue,  in  1700,  when  the  repreeentation  of  the  family 
devolved  on  David  Gnham  of  Duntroon,  who  died  in  January 
1706.  His  son,  William  Graham  of  J)untn>ou,  assumed  the 
title  of  Visoount  Dundee,  and  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of 
1716,  was  attainted  and  forfeited  by  act  of  parliament  The 
last  of  the  family,  James  Graham  of  Duntroon,  styling  him- 
self visoount  of  Dundee,  was  forfeited  for  his  adherence  to 
the  Pretender  in  1746.  He  afterwards  had  a  company  in 
Lord  OgUvy*s  regiment  in  the  French  service,  and  died  at 
Dunkixkinl769. 


DuKDONALD,  Earl  of,  a  title  m  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
conferred  in  1669,  on  Sir  William  Cochrane,  of  Cowdon, 
knight,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty,  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Cochrane  in  Renfrewshire  (see  art  Cocu- 
RANB,  YoL  i.  p.  665).  About  1640  he  poesessed  the  lands  of 
Auchans  and  Dundonald,  in  the  north-west  district  of  Kyle, 
Ayrshire,  and  was  created  a  peer,  December  27,  1647,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Cochrane  of  Dundonald.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  bring  over  the  Scotch  troops  there, 
in  aid  of  the  royal  cause.  After  the  restoration  he  was  sworn 
one  of  the  privy  council,  and  constituted  one  of  the  commis- 
Bonen  of  the  treasury  and  exchequer,  and  on  12th  Mayi 
1669,  was  created  earl  of  Dundonald  and  Lord  Cochrane  of 
Paisley  and  OcfaUtree.    He  died  in  1686. 

Of  this  family  the  following  description  occurs  in  HamQ- 
ton  of  Wishaw's  Account  of  Benfinewshire,  compiled  about 
1710:  ^*This  family  continued  in  the  male  line  untill  the 
beginning  of  the  last  age  (the  seventeenth  century)  that  it 
fell  in  ane  heifles,  who  maried  Alexander  Blair,  son  to  the 
laird  of  Blair,  who,  changing  hia  name  to  Cochran,  became 
the  fiither  of  many  children,  as  Sir  John  Cochran,  who  was 
imployed  in  severall  fbrreign  embassies ;  his  immediat  young- 
er brother.  Sir  William,  afterward  earle  of  Dundonald;  Sir 
Biyce ;  Cornell  Alexander ;  Cornell  Heu^,  and  Gavine 
Cochrane  of  Craigmiiir, — all  sensible  and  jodictous  men. 
But  the  two  eldest  brothers  seamed  constantly  to  contend  in 
two  cardinall  vertews, — the  fint  in  liberality,  the  second  in 
frugality ;  for  whatever  the  first  gott  he  liberally  parted  with 
it,  and  whatever  the  second  gott  or  acquired  he  frugally  and 
noblely  improved,  for  being  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  ao- 
oom|dishment  for  maniigeing  affiun  that  owr  natbn  hath 
produced,  he  acquired  a  vast  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  eld- 
est grandsons,  and  provided  all  his  other  children  and  grand- 
children to  plentifhll  fortunes."  It  is  added  in  a  note,  ^  In- 
deed the  age  appears  to  have  beheld  with  admiration  the 
eari's  firugallty,  and  his  success  has  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
three  wonders  of  the  shire,  namely, '  How  .Dundonald  gath- 
ered such  an  estate, — ^how  Orbistonn  spent  such  an  estate, — 
and  how  Glencaurn  hved  so  handsomely  on  such  an  estate.'  ** 
[HamUicm  of  Wuhmifi  Lmarktkkrt  and  Rm^reuMrty 
IMiDtad  fin:  the  Maitland  anb  in  1881,  page  82.]    The  name 


Dundonald  means  *  Donald's  hill'  or  *fort,*  and  in  the  easUe 
of  Dundonald  King  Robert  the  Second  died  in  1890. 

The  first  earl  of  Dundonald  married  Enphame,  daughter  ol 
Sir  William  Scott  of  Ardroes,  in  Fife,  and  had  two  sons. 
William,  Lord  Cochrane,  who  predeceased  his  father  in  1679, 
and  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree.  The  latter  in 
1683,  joined  with  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  and  other  patriotic 
gentlemen,  in  concerting  a  scheme  of  emigration  to  the 
American  colonies,  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  tynn< 
nical  government  of  Charles  the  Second  in  Scotland,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  London  to  prepare  for  that 
purpose,  but  while  there  they  entered  into  the  conspiracy  fbr 
a  general  insurrection,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and  Algernon  Sidney.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  Ryehouse  plot,  however,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  aseasaination  of  the  king,  and  in  whidi  they 
had  no  share.  Sir  John  Cochrane  and  his  second  son,  John 
(who  was  forfeited,  9th  April  1684,  for  being  in  arms  at 
Botliwell  Bridge  in  1679,  when  only  16  years  of  age),  escaped 
to  Holland,  where  they  remained  till  the  death  of  Charies. 
In  1686,  Sir  John  and  his  son  wers  in  the  expedition  of  the 
eari  of  Aigyle  when  he  invaded  Scotland  from  Holland,  and 
on  the  dispersion  of  Argyle's  followers,  at  the  head  of  a  lai^grer 
force  than  had  continued  with  that  nobleman.  Sir  John 
croesed  the  Clyde,  and  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  king's 
troops  at  Muirdykes  near  Lochwinnoch,  where  they  beat 
back  their  assailants.  In  the  encounter  Captain  Cleland,  a 
royalist  officer,  was  killed ;  after  which  Cochrane's  party  sepa- 
rated, and  every  man  sought  his  personal  safety  by  flight 
On  this  occasion  the  persecuted  Covenanters  stood  aloof  from  * 
Argyle,  and  gave  no  support  to  his  enterprise,  not  only 
on  account  that  his  declaration  made  no  mention  of  the 
Covenants  or  Presbyterian  church  government,  but  that 
both  he  and  Sir  John  Cochrane  had  been  themselves  impli- 
cated in  the  persecuting  measures  of  the  government,  Sii 
John  having,  in  1680,  directed  Bruce  of  Earlshall  to  Airds- 
mesa,  where  Richard  Cameron  was  killed,  and  Aigyle  having 
voted  in  1681,  for  the  death  of  Carj^  Sir  John  and  hia  son 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  his  unde,  Gavin  Cochrane  d 
Craigmuir,  whose  wifo  was  the  sister  of  Captain  Cleland, 
UUed  at  Muirdykes,  and  out  of  revenge  she  betrayed  them  to 
the  royalists,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Tolbooth  tA 
Edinburgh,  bound  and  bareheaded,  ignominiously  conducted 
by  the  common  hangman.  His  estates  wera  fbrieited,  but 
his  life  was  redeemed  by  his  father  ttxt  a  considerable  sum. 
He  was  sent  to  London,  and  admitted  to  an  interview  with 
James  the  Seventh,  whoi  his  answen  to  the  questions  put  to 
him  were  deemed  satisfaetory,  and  in  August  1687,  he  was 
despatdied  by  the  king  to  Edinburgh,  to  negociate  the  removal 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  After  the 
Revolution  his  estates  were  restored  to  him,  and  in  1693  he 
was  one  of  the  fanners  of  the  poll-tax.  By  his  wifo,  Marga- 
ret, second  daughter  of  Sur  William  Strickland  of  Boynton, 
Yorkshire,  (one  of  Cromwell's  lords  of  parliament)  he  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  William,  married 
Lady  Mary  Bruce,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander,  second  eari 
of  Kincardine,  and  heir  of  her  brother  Alexander,  third  earU 
on  whose  death,  unmarried,  in  November  1706,  she  daimed 
that  title,  but  without  success.  They  had  nine  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Thomas,  the  seventh  son,  became  eighth  eari  of 
Dundonald 

William  Lord  Cochrane,  the  dder  son  of  the  first  ear),  had 
married,  in  1668,  Lady  Catherine  Kennedy,  second  daughter  ol 
the  sixth  earl  of  Cassillis,  snd  had,  with  three  danghten,  four 
sons.  John,  tne  ddeet,  became  second  eaxi  The  second 
son,  William  Cochrane  of  Eilmanmock,  was  member  for  Ben* 
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fnm  in  the  Socctish  pariiament>  to  which,  on  t7th  July  1696, 
he  preeented  a  petition,  requesting  repention  for  losses  bds- 
ttined  by  him  from  the  rebels,  when  his  ease  was  ordered  to 
be  recommended  to  the  king.  In  1703,  he  was  chosen  for  the 
oountj  of  Dnmbarton.  He  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  caya- 
lier  party,  and  warmlj  opposing  the  Union,  enoonragtd  the 
people  to  have  reoonrse  to  anns  to  defeat  that  measure.  In 
1708  he  was  eleeted  a  member  of  the  imperial  parliament  for 
the  Wigton  borghs,  and  rechosen  at  the  general  election  in 

1710.  In  the  following  yesr  be  was  appointed  joint-keeper 
of  the  signet,  along  with  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  lord  Ijon, 
and  Jqhn  Pringle  of  Haining.  He  died  in  1717.  Bjhis 
wife,  Lady  Grisel  Gnham,  third  daughter  of  the  second  mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  he  had  a  son,  Thomas,  who  succeeded  u 
sixth  earl  <^  Dnndonald,  of  whom  afterwards,  and  five 
danghten. 

Lord  Cochrane's  eldest  son,  John,  sooceeded  aa  second  earl, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1686,  and  died  16th  May, 
1690.  By  his  countess,  Lady  Susan  Hamilton,  (afterwards 
marchioness  of  Tweeddale,)  second  daughter  of  William  and 
Anne,  duke  and  duchess  of  Hamilton,  he  had  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam, third  earl  of  Dundonald,  who  died,  unmarried,  19th 
November  1705,  and  John,  fourth  earl.  At  the  keenly  con- 
tested election  of  sixteen  representative  peers,  17th  June, 
1708,  the  fourth  earl  voted,  though  under  age^  bnt  his  votes 
were  est  aside  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  account  of  his  mino- 
rity. At  the  genera]  election  of  1718,  he  was  himself  diosen 
cne  of  the  Soots  representative  peers,  and  by  Queen  Anne 
was  constituted  colonel  of  the  4th  or  Scottish  troop  of  horse 
jTuards  (reduced  in  1747),  and  continued  in  that  command 
bH  1719.  He  died  5th  June  1720.  He  married,  first.  Lady 
Anne  Murray,  second  daughter  of  the  first  eari  of  Dunmore, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  William,  fifth  earl,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, celebrated  for  thor  beauty  by  the  elegant  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  in  his  pleasing  verses  to  Lady  Mary  Montgomerie, 
namely,  1.  Lady  Ann,  married  14th  February  1728,  to  the 
fifth  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  died  14th  August  1724,  in  her 
e^bteenth  year,  leaving  a  son,  James,  sixth  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton; 2.  Lady  Susan,  mairied  to  the  uxth  earl  of  Strathmore, 
who  was  killed  by  Carnegie  of  Pinhaven,  in  May  1728,  with- 
out issue,  and  in  1745,  she  married,  secondly,  Mr.  George 
Forbes,  her  factor,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter;  and  3.  Lady 
Catherine,  married  to  Alexander,  sixth  eari  of  Galloway,  and 
had  m  numerous  issue.    The  earrs  first  wife  having  (fied  in 

1711,  his  lordship  married,  secondly,  in  1715,  Lady  Mary 
Osborne,  dowager  duchess  of  Beaufort,  second  daughter  of 
Peregrine,  second  duke  of  Leeds,  without  issue.        ^ 

William,  fifth  eari  of  Dundonald,  the  only  son,  sooceeded 
his  father  in  1720,  and  ^£ed  unmarried,  27th  January  1725, 
m  hie  seventeenth  year.  He  was  suooeeded  in  his  unentailed 
property  by  his  nephew,  James,  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  in  his 
titles  and  entailed  estates  by  his  cousin,  Thomas  Cochrane, 
son  of  WOliam  Cochrane  of  Kilmaronoek,  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam, Lord  Cochrane,  as  above  mentioned. 

Thomas,  sixth  earl,  bom  in  1702,  was  in  his  24th  year 
when  he  suooeeded  to  the  titles  of  his  femily.  He  died  at  the 
abbey  of  Paisley,  28th  May  1787,  in  his  85th  year.  By  his 
wife,  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Basil  Hannlton  of 
Boldoon,  he  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

The  elder  son,  William,  seventh  earl,  had  his  horse  shot 
mider  him  at  the  Westport  of  Edinburgh,  27th  October  1745, 
oy  a  gun  fired  firom  the  castle  while  the  rebels  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.  In  1750,  he  was  captain  in  Stewart's 
Soots  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland,  but 
afterwards  entering  the  British  serrice,  in  1757  he  had  a 
company  in  the  17th  repment  of  foot    The  same  year  he 


accompanied  Creneral  Forbes  to  America,  and  was  killed  at 
the  ttege  of  Lonisbouig,  in  a  sortie  made  by  a  drunken  party 
of  the  garrison  of  thai  place,  9th  July  1758.  Dying  unmar- 
ried, the  title  devolved  upon  Thomas  Cochrane  of  Cuhross, 
grandson  of  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cochrane  of  Odiiltree,  second 
son  of  the  first  earl. 

Thomas,  eighth  earl,  was  a  mijor  m  the  army.  He  was 
chosen  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Benfirew  at  the  general  elec- 
tion m  1722,  and  on  17th  April  1780,  was  appomted  one  of 
the  oonunisnoners  of  excise  in  ScotUnd.  On  2d  April  1761, 
three  yean  after  sucoeeduig  to  the  earldom,  he  resigned  his 
seat  at  the  board  of  excise  in  fevour  of  his  youngest  brother, 
BasiL  This  gentleman  was  the  eighth  son  of  Willxam 
Cochrane  of  OcaOtree.  A  full  length  portrait  of  him  is  given 
in  one  of  the  etchings  by  Kay,  in  which  he  sppears  a  tall 
straight  personage.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  eariy  period, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  44th  or  Lee's  regiment 
of  foot,  with  which  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans  in  1745.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Highlanders,  he 
was  marched  to  Edinburgh  with  the  other  prisoners  of  war. 
The  ofiicers  were  liberated  on  their  parole  not  to  depart  firom 
the  city  nor  correspond  with  the  enemies  of  the  prince.  He 
subsequently  for  some  time  held  the  office  of  deputy-governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  under  the  duke  of  AthoL  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  brother,  the  eari,  as  stated,  he  was,  in  1761,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commisnoners  of  exdse,  and  on  9th  May 
1764  was  advanced  to  the  board  of  customs.  He  died,  un- 
married, at  Dairy,  near  Edinburgh,  2d  October  1788.  His 
brother,  the  eighth  eari,  had  died  at  his  seat  of  La  Mancha, 
Peebleshire,  nearly  ten  years'  before,  namely,  on  27th  June 
1778.  The  earl  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
a  son,  William,  and  a  daughter.  Lady  Grizel,  who  both  died 
young.  By  his  second  wife,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Archi- 
bald Stuart  of  Torrance,  Lanarkshire,  he  had  one  dau^ter 
and  twelve  sons.  The  eldest  of  these  having  died  young, 
Archibald,  the  second  son,  became  ninth  earl  of  Dnndonald. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Cochrane,  the  third  son,  a  major  in  the 
English  arpiy  in  America,  was  sent  with  deepatdies  ttom 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  Comwallis,  then  besieged  in  New 
York,  and  passed  in  an  open  boat  undiscovered  through  the 
French  fleet  For  such  intrepid  conduct,  he  was  made  one  of 
his  lordship's  aides-de-camp,  but  a  day  or  two  thereafter  his 
head  was  shot  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  before  the  surrender  of 
the  army,  on  18th  October  1781. 

The  fourth  son,  the  Hon.  John  Cochrane,  was  deputy  com. 
missaxy  to  the  forces  in  North  Britain.  The  Hon.  and  Bev. 
James  Athol  Cochrane,  the  fifth  son,  vicar  of  Mansfield  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Long- 
horsley  in  Northumberland,  was  author  of  the  following 
works :  ^  Sermon  on  Matt  x.  16,'  1777,  4to ;  *  On  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity;  a  Sermon  on  Rom.  L  20,'  1780,  8vo;  *  Plan 
for  recruiting  the  British  Navy,*  Lond.  1779,  4to ;  *  Thoughts 
concerning  the  Proper  Constitutional  Prindples  of  Manning 
and  Recruiting  the  Royal  Navy  and  Army,'  Lond.  1791,  4to; 
*  Thoughts  concerning  the  Uses  of  Clay  Marl,  as  Manure: 
On  the  Uses  of  Agriculture  Salts:  On  Decomposing  Pit- 
Coal,  Wood,  Peat,  Sods,  and  Reeds  for  Manure;  also  on  Coal 
Tar,  &c.*  Lond.*L805, 8vo;  *  A  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  Provision 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors.    Lond.  1805,  8vo. 

The  Hon.  Baal  Cochrane,  the  sixth  son,  was  placed  on  the 
Madras  civil  establishment  in  1769,  and  on  his  return  to 
Britain  in  May  1807  he  purchased  the  barony  of  Auchterar- 
der  in  Perthshire.  He  published  the  following  works:  *An 
Improvement  in  the  Mode  of  Administering  the  Vapour  Bath, 
and  in  the  Apparatus  connected  with  it;  with  Plans  and 
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EstimatM  of  fixed  and  Portable  Bath*  for  Hospitals  and  Pri- 
vate Honaes,  and  some  Practical  Snggestions  on  the  Efficacy 
of  Vaponr  in  Application  to  Varions  Diseases  in  the  Human 
Frame,  and  as  it  may  be  beneficial  to  the  Veterinary  Art  of 
Medicine.*  Plates.  Lond.  1809,  4to;  *  Addenda,  in  which 
the  Apparatus  is  given  on  a  reduced  Scale,  for  tl)e  Accom- 
modation of  Private  Families  and  the  Public  in  generaL'  2 
Plates.    London,  1810,  4to. 

Sir  Alexander  Forrester  Inglis  Codirane,  the  nlntii  son, 
a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  April  22,  1758.  Hav- 
mg  early  entered  the  navy,  in  1778  he  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  served  as  signal  officer  to  Sir  George  Rodney 
in  the  action  with  Mons.  de  Guichen,  April  17, 1780,  when 
his  name  was  returned  among  the  wounded.  In  1782  he 
was  made  post  captain,  and  after  some  years  of  retirement 
during  the  peace,  he  was,  in  1790,  appointed  to  the  Hind,  a 
small  frigate,  which  he  continued  to  command  until  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  French  republic.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1798,  he  captured  no  less  than 
eight  of  the  enemy's  privateers,  mounting  upwards  of  eighty 
guns.  After  serving  for  several  yean  on  the  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, where  he  also  captured  several  privateers,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  February  1799,  to  the  Ajax,  of  eighty  guns.  He 
afterwards  served  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  In  April  1804,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  in  1805  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Leeward  Islands  station.  Early 
in  1806  Vice-admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth  arrived  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  search  of  a  French  squadron  which,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  de  Siegle,  had  sailed  firom  Brest  for 
the  relief  of  St.  Domingo.  Forming  a  junction  with  Rear- 
admiral  Cochrane,  they  proceeded  to  that  place,  where,  Feb- 
ruaiy  6th,  1806,  they  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  Admiral  Cochrane  sustuned  the 
brunt  of  the  action,  knd  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger, 
having  his  hat  blown  off  by  the  wind  of  a  cannon  ball.  For 
his  share  in  this  important  achievement  his  miyesty  created 
him  a  knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  29th  of  March ;  he  also  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
corporation  of  London,  the  latter  accompanied  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  and  a  sword  of  a  hundred  guineas*  value. 
Tlie  under-writers  at  Barbadoes  presented  him  with  a  piece 
of  plate  valued  at  five  hundred  pounds,  and  Uie  committee  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund  at  Lloyd's,  witii  a  vase  worth  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  manifested  great  prudence  and  fortitude  in 
not  attacking  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Villiamez  in  the  West 
Indies  in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  French  force  being  too 
superior  to  justify  an  engagement  In  the  course  of  1807, 
Sir  Alexander  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Belleisle,  74 ;  and  assist- 
ed in  reducing  the  Danish  islands  of  St  Thomas,  St  John, 
and  St  Croix,  also  of  Guadaloupe.  On  the  14th  April  1809, 
the  tiianks  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  voted  to  him  for 
his  able  and  meritorious  direction  of  the  naval  force  in  efiect- 
ing  the  conquest  of  Martinique.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
governor  and  commander-in-duef  of  Guadaloupe  and  its  de- 
pendencies. In  1813  he  was  selected  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  where  he  declared  tlia 
ports  of  the  United  States  under  blockade.  Promoted  to  the 
full  rank  of  admiral  in  1819,  he  was  commander-in-chief  at 
Plymoath  from  1821  to  1824.  He  died  suddenly  at  Paris, 
January  26,  1832,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  Vioe-admiral  Sir  Thomas  John  Cochrane, 
K.C.B.,  was  commander-in-chief  on  the  East  Indian  station 
from  1842  to  1846.  Sir  Thomas'  son,  Alexander  Dundas 
Ross  Wishart  Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.  of  Lamington,  Ijmark- 
shire,  M.P.  for  Honiton  (1860),  is  aUhor  of  tiie  following 
irorks.  viz.  *Tli«  Morea,*  I/>ndon,  1840,  8vo;  *The  Medita- 


tions of  Other  Days,'  1841 ; » The  State  of  Greece,  a  pamphlet, 
liondon,  1847;  *  Ernest  Vane,'  London,  1849,  2  vole.  8vo; 
•Lucille  Belmont,*  London,  1849,  8  vols.  8vo;  *  Young 
Italy,'  London,  1851, 12mo;  •Florence  the  Beautiful,'  lin- 
den, 1854.  2  vols.  8vo;  *  Justice  to  Scotland,*  a  pamphlet, 
Edin.  and  I-ond.,  1854.    (See  vol  i.  p.  164,  article  Bailus.) 

The  Hon.  Andrew  Cochrane,  the  twelfth  and  youngest  son, 
at  one  time  governor  of  Dominica,  married  Lady  Georgina  Hope 
Johnstone,  third  daughter  of  third  eari  of  Hopetonn,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Johnstone  in  addition  to  his  own.  She 
died  in  September  1797,  and  he  married  again,  at  Martinique, 
Madame  Godet,  a  French  lady. 

Archibald,  ninth  earl  of  Dondouald,  bom  January  1, 1748, 
in  1764  obtained  a  comet*s  oommisnon  in  the  8d  drsr* 
goons.  He  soon,  however,  quitted  the  army  for  the  navy,  and 
served  as  a  midshipman  under  Captain  Stair  Douglas.  He 
was  afterwards  stationed  on  board  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  as  an  acting  lieutenant  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
June  27, 1778,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  tities.  He  then 
determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  sdentifio  pursuits. 
While  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  had  perceived  that  vessels 
were  subject  to  be  worm-eaten  in  a  very  short  space  of  time , 
and  he  conceived  tiie  idea  of  laying  them  over  with  an  extract 
from  coal,  in  the  shape  of  tar,  whidi  he  thought  would  prove 
a  sufficient  protection.  After  a  varie^  of  trials,  this  was  at 
length  found  to  answer.  Warehouses  and  building  for  carrying 
on  the  process  were  accordingly  erected  at  NewcasUe ;  and  in 
1785  his  lordship  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  vesting 
in  him  and  his  assignees,  for  twenty  years,  the  sole  use  and 
property  of  his  disooveiy,  for  which  he  had  previously  pro- 
cured a  patent  The  general  adoption  of  copper  sheathing, 
however,  rendered  the  speculation  abortive,  and  Lord  Dun- 
donald  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  his  invention.  In 
1801  his  lordship  obtained  a  patent  •  For  a  Method  of  Pre- 
paring a  Substitute  for  Gum  Sen^al  and  other  Gums,  exten- 
sively employed  in  certain  Brandies  of  Manufacture.'  His 
preparation  was  to  be  formed  from  lichens,  finom  hemp  or  flax, 
and  the  bark  of  the  willow  and  lime.  In  1803  be  received 
another  patent,  *  For  Methods  of  preparing  Hemp  and  Flax, 
so  as  materially  to  aid  the  Operation  of  the  Tools  called 
Hackles,  in  the  Division  of  the  Fibre.'  As  this  plan  was 
found  to  lessen  the  danger  of  mildew  in  sailcloth,  it  was  more 
generally  adopted,  although  it  did  not  prove  more  profitable 
than  Lord  Dundonald*s  otiier  inventions.  The  latter  years  of 
this  nobleman,  so  eminent  for  his  scientific  research,  were 
embittered  by  poverty  and  misfortune.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled to  part  with  his  estates,  including  Culross  abbey,  which 
was  bought  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Preston.  At  one  period 
he  was  offered,  by  an  English  company,  an  annuity  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  a-year  to  surrender  his  coal-tar 
patent  to  them,  but  unluckily  for  himself  he  rgected  the 
offer.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  1, 1831,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  83  years.  His  lordship  was  thrice  married,  first  on  17th 
October  1774,  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Captain  James 
Gilchrist  of  Annsfield,  R.N.,  by  wh(Hn  he  had  six  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  the  oelebnited  Admiral  Lord  Cochrane; 
secondly,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Samuel  Raymond,  Esq.  of 
Belchamp  in  Essex,  and  widow  of  John  Mayne,  Esq.  of  Tef- 
font,  Wiltshire;  and  thirdly,  to  Anna  Maria  Plowden,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Plowden,  Esq.,  author  of  a  History  of  Ireland. 
The  latter,  on  her  father's  account,  had  a  small  pension  from 
the  crown,  which  died  with  her,  and  after  her  death  the  eari 
was  assisted  by  the  Literary  Fund  Sodety,  as  appears  firom 
the  annual  address  of  the  Registrars  in  1823.  His  lordship 
published  several  useful  tracts  and  pamphlets,  a  list  of  whi«k 
is  sul^oined: 
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The  Preaent  State  of  the  Manofactiire  of  Salt  explained, 
and  a  new  mode  Bnggested  for  refining  BritiBh  Salt,  so  as  to 
render  it  equal  or  soperior  to  the  fineit  Foreign  Salt.  Lond. 
1786,  8to. 

Aooonnt  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  Coal  Tar,  and  Goal 
Varnish.    Lond.  1785,  8to. 

Memorial  and  Petition  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company.    1786,  4to. 

A  Treatise,  showing  the  intimate  Connexion  that  snhsiflts 
between  Agricnltnre  and  Chemistry ;  addressed  to  the  Cnlti« 
vators  of  the  Soil;  to  the  Proprietors  of  Fens  and  Moeses  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  to  Ihe  Proprietors  of  West 
India  EstateiL    Lond.  1795,  4to. 

The  Principles  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  prsctioe  of  Agricnltofe     1799,  4to. 

The  eldest  son,  Thomas,  tenth  earl,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Cochrane,  was  lx»n  December  14, 1775,  and 
entered  the  nayy  in  his  tenth  year  under  the  inunediate  pro- 
tection of  his  unde.  Sir  Alexander  Forrester  Inglis  Cochrane. 
In  1799,  while  lieutenant  in  Lord  KeitVs  flag-ship,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  admiral's  cutter,  and 
jent  to  relieve  the  Lady  Nelson  in  the  Bay  of  Algesiras,  tluit 
ship  being  then  surrounded  and  attacked  by  French  priva- 
teers and  Spanish  gunboats,  when  he  chased  the  privateers 
under  the  cannon  of  the  harbour.    For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  Lord  Kath  made  him  master  and  commander  of  the 
Speedy  sloop,  of  fourteen  guns.    In  this  vessel  he  made  nu- 
menms  captures.    An  extraordinary  display  of  courage,  while 
commanding  the  Speedy,  was  in  the  attack  and  capture  by 
boarding  of  the  Spanish  frigate.  Game,  of  thirty-two  guns, 
off  Barcelona,  on  the  6th  May,  1801.    In  the  same  vessel  he 
moeeeded  in  cutting  out  a  Spanish  convoy  at  Oropeso,  lying 
trnderthe  protection  of  a  strong  battery  and  nmnerous  gunboats. 
Soon  after,  however,  the  Speedy  was  captured  by  the  Fraadi 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Unois,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  engagement  which  took  place  in  Algeriras 
Bay,  between  Sir  James  Saumarez  and  Linois,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  he  soon  recovered  his  liberty.    In  the  ten  months  tliat 
he  had  commanded  the  Speedy,  he  had  taken  thirty-three 
veasela,  mounting  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  guns. 
He  received  his  rank  as  post-captain,  on  the  8th  August, 
1801,  for  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigate  the  Gamo.    In 
October  1803,  soon  after  the  oommencemeut  of  hostilities,  his 
lordship  was  appointed  to  the  Arab,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  the  Pallas  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns.    In  the  latter 
ship  he  proceeded  to  the  Newfoundland  atation,  but  remained 
there  only  a  short  time.    Early  in  1805  he  was  sent  out  with 
despatches  to  his  unde  Sir  Alexander  Codirane,  who  was  at 
that  time  employed  in  the  blockade  of  FerroL    This  was 
shortly  after  the  rupture  with  Spain ;  and  as  Lord  Cochrane 
was  employed  in  cruising  off  the  Spanish  coast,  he  had  the 
good   fortune   to  make  a  considerable  ntunber  of  prizes. 
Amongst  others  the  capture  of  the  Fortune,  bound  from  Rio 
de  la  Plata  to  Conmna,  and  laden  with  spede  to  the  amount 
of  £150,000,  besides  a  oondderable  quantity  of  merchandise, 
is  particularly  mentioned.    Early  in  April  1806,  the  Pallas 
was  employed  in  the  Gironde,  a  river  very  difficult  of  naviga- 
tion, and  at  this  time  he  sncoeeded  in  cutting  out  the  Tiqw- 
gense  corvette  of  fourteen  long  twdve-pounders  and  ninety- 
five  men,  notwithstanding  she  lay  twenty  miles  above  the 
Cordovan  khoals,  under  the  protection  of  two  heavy  batteries. 
Between  the  18th  December  1806  and  the  7th  of  January 
1807  his  lordship  took  and  destroyed  fifteen  ships  of  the  ene- 
my.   In  the  Imperieuae  fingate,  he  next  served  off  the  coast 
of  Languedoc,  where  in  September  1808  he  blew  up  the  then 
newly-constructed  semaphorio  tdegraphs  at  Bourdique.  La 


Pinede,  St.  Maguire,  Frontignan,  Canet,  and  Foy,  together 
with  the  Jkouses  attached,  fourteen  barracks  of  the  gens- 
d*armee,  a  battery,  and  the  strong  tower  npon  the  lake  of 
Frontignan.  In  1809  he  served  at  the  defence  of  Rosaa 
and  on  the  ooant  of  Catalonia.  On  the  10th  of  April  of 
that  year  he  aamsted  in  the  attack  on  the  French  fleet, 
then  blockaded  by  Lord  Gambler,  in  the  Basque  roads,  and 
^personally  conducted  the  explodon  ship,  and  for  his  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion  he  '<vas  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath. 
He  had  been  returned  to  parliament  first  for  Honiton 
and  afterwards  for  Westminster,  and  as  he  intimated  hid 
intention  to  oppose  a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  govern- 
ment to  Lord  Gambier,  who  had  had  the  chief  command  in  the 
Basque  roads  affair,  that  nobleman  was  subjected  to  a  court- 
martial,  but  was  acquitted.  His  own  prospects  of  preferment 
were  ruined  by  his  constant  opposition  to  the  ministry,  and 
by  the  stoCk-jobbing  transaction  of  1814.  Early  in  that 
year  a  false  report  was  spread  that  Napoleon  had  fallen,  by 
which  means  the  prices  of  the  English  funds  suddenly  rose, 
when  Lord  Cochrane  and  several  of  his  friends  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  sell  out  to  a  large  amount,  and 
the  evidence  against  them  being  concerned  in  propagating  the 
report  was  such  that  a  jury  found  them  guilty  of  fraud.  His 
lordship  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
title  of  knight  of  the  Bath,  of  his  rank  in  the  navy,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Comm<ms.  The  pillory  was  remit- 
ted. The  electors  of  Westminster  returned  him  again  as 
then*  representative.  He  broke  out  of  prison  and  appeared 
again  in  the  house.  In  1818  he  accepted  the  command  ot 
the  fleet  of  the  South  American  state  of  Chili,  then  contend- 
ing for  its  national  independence.  Here  his  flag  was  ever 
triumphant,  and  he  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  cause,  particularly  by  the  taking  of  Valdivia,  the  last 
stronghold  left  to  the  Spaniards.  His  cutthig  out  of  the  Es- 
meralda frigate  from  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Callao, 
was  an  exploit  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  former  deeds  of 
daring.  Subsequently  he  was  m  the  service  of  the  Brazils, 
the  emperor  of  which,  Don  Pedro,  created  him  marquis  of 
Marenham  in  1828.  In  18d0,  on  the  accession  of  the  wnigs 
to  power,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  British  nary, 
from  a  feeling  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  party  spirit 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Dundonald  in  1881.  In 
1847  he  became  a  vice-admiral  of  the  Red,  and  from  1848  to 
1851  was  commander-in-chief  on  the  North  American  and 
West  Indian  station.  Rear-admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
1854;  adhiual  of  the  Red,  1858.  The  earl  was  also  a  bar- 
onet of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  (1678);  G.C.B.  (1847); 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  order  of  the  Cruzero; . 
Knight  of  the  royal  order  of  the  Saviour  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  order  of  Merit  of  Chill.  Of  great  sdentific  attainments, 
I.ord  Dundonald  was  long  in  poesesdon  of  some  extraor- 
dinary submarine  method  for  blowing  up  ships,  and  during 
the  war  in  the  Crimea,  he  ofiered  to  the  British  government 
to  destroy  Sebastopol  in  a  few  hours  by  a  plan  of  his  own, 
but  his  ofier  was  rejected.  Besides  an  '  Address  to  his  Con- 
stituents of  Westminster,*  1815,  8vo,  he  published  a  '  Narra- 
tive of  Services  in  the  Liberation  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil,* 
2  vols.,  1889,  8vo,  and  his  *  Autobiography,'  2  vols.,  1859. 
His  brother,  the  Hon.  Badl  Cochrane,  lieut.-co1.  86th  foot, 
went  a  volunteer  with  his  lordship  in  the  Imperieuse  at  Basque 
Roads  in  April  1809.  Another  brother,  the  Hon.  William  Er- 
dcine  Cochrane,  captain  15th  dragoons,  served  under  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Spun ;  while  a  third,  the  Hon.  Ardiibald  Codurane, 
also  in  the  navy,  distinguished  himself  under  his  lordship  a 
the  Mediterranean  in  1801.     He  had  the  rank  of  master  and 
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lentil  H^Hrl  (^  DuDdODlld 

commander  in  1805,  ind  of  «p(nin  in  180E,  and  cammaDiied 
ths  Fox  frignU  in  tli«  Eut  Indisi. 

The  tenth  evi  died  del.  SI,  1860.  He  m.  tha  dngbhr 
of  Thomu  BamiK,  tlsq.  of  Kasex ;  isme,  toot  aona  lud  ■ 
dinghter.  Hie  eldest  ion,  Thomu  Bunei,  Lord  Coahnne, 
bom  in  ISIl,  luoceeded  u  llUi  earL  Ha  n.  in  IS47,  ti 
dr.  of  MicKiDiwn  of  MacKiimanj  iuue.  2  aauviuid  i  dn, 

<Jspt,  Jcihn  Dundaa  CDchnins,  R  K.,  tn  eccentric  pedee- 
triui  tiHvellsr,  IMphe«  of  the  tenth  cut],  proceeded  «i  rbnt 
tlirongh  Fnnoe,  Spun,  nnd  Portogil,  and  iftemrd*  through 
Rusgu  Mid  Siberia,  to  the  uctninit]'  of  Kamschatka.  At  tha 
(eep«t  of  SC  P«t*T  and  St.  Paul,  at  the  and  of  the  Eama- 
chatka  PenintnU.  Im  murigd  ■  jouig  ladj,  a  natire  et  Bol- 
oharetzk.  tha  ancient  capita]  of  that  caintij.  He  anhse- 
quantlj  engaged  in  aoina  of  the  mining  companiea  in  South 
Ainerioa,  and  died  in  ISSt  at  Columbia.  Ha  publidied  a 
'  Kairatiie  of  a  PedaMriia  JaDni«]>  thnngh  Bnnit  and 
Siborian  Tartaiy,  from  Ih*  fioDtian  of  China  to  (ha  Froiaii 
Saa  and  Kamachatka,'  i  irota.  Sto.     Loodwi,  1834. 

DuKFKKMLiKE,  Earl  of.  a  titla  in  tha  Scottish  peeisga. 
now  extinct,  confamd  In  1606,  on  Alexandar  Seton,  ana  of 
the  moat  eminent  lawjen  of  hia  Hme,  third  aon  of  George, 
nxth  Lord  Seton,  and  brathar  (€  Bobert,  &at  eari  of  Wmhffi, 
[aee  Wumin.  Eari  of]  bj  laobal,  dan^tar  of  Sir  VaUun 
HamHtoD  of  Sanqnbar.  Ha  «u  bora  about  ISfiS.  Oiigiiullf 
intended  fi>r  the  chnnb,  h<  wont  to  Borne  in  hia  jontb,  ud 
ma  admitl«d  a  etodent  in  tha  otdlega  af  Jeaiuts.  In  hia  aix- 
teanth  jear  lie  deLnred,  with  p«>t  applsoar,  in  the  Popa'a 
ebipal  ID  the  Valicitn,  in  pmen(«  of  Gregory  the  TUrteedCh 
and  tha  assembled  cardinala  and  prelates,  u  oration  of  hia 
own  oampoaitian,  '  Da  ^fcnuuns  ilamntL'  Aeoording  to 
Spotawood,  he  took  holj  ordm  lod  Sod  of  SootMarrat.  in 
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hii  '  Staggering  SUte  of  Scat*  Suteman,  aaTB,  that  liii 
ehkiica  wherewhh  h«  aud  maaa,  M  >ua  ratnni  (o  Scotland  wai 
sold  in  Edinboigh.  While  at  Rooie  ha  obtained  from  Qneen 
Majj  the  priory  of  Ploseardina,  of  which  bii  father  had  been 
aamomtuandcominisnoaar.wianthAprilieSL  ThaeaU- 
bliahment  of  tha  reformed  nligion  in  Scotluid  indnoed  bun 
to  nbubdoQ  bis  design  of  oontintung  in  the  chnrcb,  and  bataiic 
himaalf  to  thestnd;  of  the  ciiil  law,  and  (or  that  poipose  be 
went  to  Francs,  where  be  isnainsd  kr  sereral  yean.  On 
Ida  ntDm  to  Scotland  he  continued  hia  t^al  stndiec,  and  at 
length  pHHd  adTOOats.  With  King  Jama  tha'Sixth  be  *■> 
in  high  faTonr,  and  on  S7th  Jannarr  1583,  ha  was  ^ipranted 
one  of  tha  axtraordinai;  lords  of  aeadoD,  when  ha  took  hia 
wat  on  the  bench  bj  the  titla  of  pnoc  of  PJoacardina.  On 
16th  Pebrnarj  1587,  ha  was  appoinlod  an  ordmarj  lord, 
when  hs  asniinad  tbe  title  of  Lord  Urqnbart  He  waa  aledcil 
pneidoit  of  tba  oonit,  STtJi  Ha;  1593,  sod  Iba  sama  jear 
was,  bj  Jamas'*  queen,  Anna  of  Denmark,  «)  whom  the 
tampoial  lordship  had  been  oonfanvd,  appointed  heritable 
baiha  of  Dimfermlma.  On  Uie  Sth  Janouy  1^96,  be  waa 
nominated  one  of  the  a^t  commiwonen  of  tha  tnaaorr, 
Mllod  (rom  their  nnmber  UcbHiana,  bnt  with  his  ooUeagnea, 
It*  teogned  that  nnpopolar  offlca  on  tbs  7th  Jannaiy  Allow- 
ing. In  conseqnanoo  of  bb  partiahtj  to  hia  Bocnan  Catholic 
kinsman,  the  oul  of  Buntlj,  be  waa  dted  to  appm  befora 
tha  Sfnod  of  Lothian.  The  Sjnod  remitted  him  to  tba  oom- 
miaaioMrs  of  ths  cbonb,  to  whom  he  deand  himself  of  the  | 
auiBaation.  He  was  ono  oC  tha  prindpal  objects  of  popular  I 
fni7  in  ths  well-known  riot  of  Edmbnrgh  of  Dacembsr  17, 
Ifi96.  and  one  of  the  oonditions  of  paofieatioB  proposed  bj 
the  inaorganta  to  James  tha  Sixth,  waa  that  be  and  two 
othen  named  should  "not  be  admitted  to  ait  in  ooucil, 
at  least  when  tha  eanss  of  rali^n  and  matter*  of  tha 
church  ai«  treated,  sedng  thaj  an  enemiea  to  Uia  ^iat- 
ness  thsrsof,  and  hare,  bj  thcic  devices,  raised  tha  tronliiea 
that  ptessDttj  do  rax  the  aame."  It  was  STcn  proposed 
to  aicoramniucata  him.  Kotwithstandiog  this,  boworer, 
tbs  dtiiSDS  of  Edinbni^  alectsd  him  thdr  prorost  for 
nine  sncoeaeive  jeaia.  On  4th  March  1597-8,  he  obtajned 
a  latter  under  ^e  great  seal,  erecting  tha  baron;  of  Fyvie 
into  a  tttn  lordship,  with  tha  titk  of  a  lord  ot  paiiia- 
menl^  and  shoitlj  after  he  waa  intmated  with  the  education 
of  the  king's  second  sou,  Pnnce  Charles,  aftvwaida  Cbaries 
the  Firvt.  On  tbs  8th  Fabruatr  1604  he  waa  appnnted  nee- 
chancellor,  and  in  tha  following  JdIj  ooa  of  the  oonuniaaioncai 
nominated  bjr  parliament  to  Irsst  of  k  union  than  priqaetad 
between  the  kingdoms.  Ths  same  jear  be  was  appointad 
high  chancsilor  of  Scotland,  and,  on  4th  March  161.6,  waa 
cnatad  earl  of  Donfsrniline.  Ha  was  admitted  a  member  ol 
Che  EngUah  priTj  council  in  1609,  and  waa  commianons  b> 
the  pariiament  holdsD  at  Edinbnrgh  24th  October  1613.  ia 
which  the  obnoiions  acts  of  the  General  Aaaemblj  of  QIas- 
gow  in  Jnna  1610,  ware  latifiod.  and  the  act  of  parliament  of 
I5B2,  eatahliahing  praabftsriamam,  was  rescinded.  Ha  died 
at  bis  seat  of  Pinkie,  near  HnaeaibnT^,  which  bad  bean  bnilt 
bj  himself,  16th  Jnns  1622,  in  the  67th  jear  of  his  age,  slier 
an  Dlneaa  of  fonrtaen  days.  Spotawood  saja  of  him  that  "  hs 
sxaroed  bia  piaoe  with  great  moderation,  and  to  tiie  content- 
ment of  all  honest  man;  be  was  erer  inclining  to  the  RomaB 
bith,  as  bong  adncatcd  at  Borne  in  his  younger  yean,  but 
nrj  obssrvint  of  good  oidtr,  and  one  that  hataif  Ijmg  and 
disuDulation,  and  ibon  all  Ihin^  stncUed  to  nunntain  paaco 
and  quietneat.''  [;^wlKiii«f(  Sulory,  p.  548.]  Caldarwood 
4t*t*s  "tbatbowBoaTarha  wu  popiahlj  dl^oasd  in  his  nli- 
gion, r*t  he  oondemned  man;  abnaea  and  eorruptiona  in  the 
Kirka  of  Borne.     He  wh  a  good  iuatiiner.  courteous  and 
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himane  both  to  Btmngen  and  to  hia  own  ctnmtrj  poople; 
Oct  Boe  good  friend  to  the  huhopo."  ICaidencootTs  Hitionfy 
▼.  viL  p.  648.]  He  is  nid  to  have  been  a  good  scholar.  Some 
/ragments  of  his  poetiy  are  still  aztant,  partionlarly  an  epi- 
gram prefixed  to  Liealey'a  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  and  anoiher 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Skene,  on  bis  poMication  of  the 
Begiam  Majestatem.  He  is  also  the  subject  of  one  of  Aithnr 
Johnston's  pan^gTrios.  He  was  thrice  married,  first  to 
Lilias,  second  daughter  of  Patrick,  third  Lord  Dnunmond,  bj 
whom  he  had  six  daughters;  seoondlj,  to  Grizel  Leslie, 
fourth  daughter  of  James,  Master  of  Bothes,  and  by  her  he 
nad  a  son.  Lord  Fjvie,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter;  and, 
thirdly,  to  Margaret  Hay,  sister  of  John,  first  eari  of  Tweed- 
dale  (who  had  married  Lady  Jean  Seton,  a  daughter  of  the 
chancellor)  by  whom  he  had,  with  two  daughters,  a  son, 
CHiarlee,  second  earl  of  Dunftimline. 

The  second  eari,  a  lealous  adherent  of  the  Covenant,  was 
sent  in  June  1639,  from  the  Soots  camp  at  IXnnse  law  with 
the  peUtioD  to  Charies  the  First,  then  with  his  army  at  the 
Bricks,  about  three  miles  frtim  Berwiok-on-Tweed,  which  pro- 
duced the  sliort  pacification  of  Dunse.  In  the  following  No- 
Tember,  after  the  sudden  prorogation  of  the  Soots  parliament 
by  the  earl  of  Traquaur,  the  king's  commissioner,  the  earls  of 
Dunfermline  and  Loudoun  were  despatched  by  the  estates  to 
London,  to  rindicate  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  and  the 
pariiamsnt,  but  they  were  denied  access  to  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  refused  a  hearing,  on  the  pretext  that  tiiey  had 
not  obtained  the  permission  of  the  lord  high  commissioner. 
He  wss  ako  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  pariiament  to 
London  early  in  1640.  He  returned  in  May,  and  commanded 
a  raiment  in  the  Scots  army  which,  under  General  Leriie, 
crossed  the  Tweed  to  England  on  the  2l8t  August  of  that 
year,  and  was  governor  of  Durham  during  the  time  it  was 
eceapied  by  them.  In  the  folloiwing  October  he  was  one  of 
the  eight  Scots  commissionerB  far  the  treaty  of  Bippon,  and  a 
member  of  the  sub-committee  which  afterwards  oonduded  a 
peace  at  London.  While  there,  he  obtamed  from  Charles,  on 
21st  June  1641,  a  lease  of  the  yaloahle  abbacy  of  Dunferm- 
line for  three  times  nineteen  years.  On  the  dOth  July  be 
was  agun  sent  to  London  with  the  final  instructions  of  par- 
liament to  their  commissioners.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1642  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  high  commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  met  at  St.  Andrews 
in  July  of  that  year.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  subse- 
quent transactions  of  that  important  period.  In  January 
1646  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  of  the  estates  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  sessions  of  pariiament,  and  after 
the  surrender  of  the  king  to  the  Scots  army  he  was  at  New- 
castle with  his  miyesty  the  same  year,  and  offered,  along  with 
the  chancellor  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  to  go  to  I^ndon  to 
treat  with  the  psrliament  of  England  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
articles  propoeed  by  them.  As  he  supported  the  "  Engage- 
ment" in  1648,  for  the  attempted  rescue  of  the  king,  he  was 
in  consequence  deprived  by  the  act  of  Classes.  After  the 
fliecution  of  the  Ung,  his  lordship  went  to  the  continent  in 
April  1649,  to  wait  on  King  Charles  the  Second,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1650.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  committee  pf  estates,  -and  of  the  committee  for  manage 
tng  the  affairs  of  the  army,  and  alM>  commanded  a  r^ment 
of  horse  in  the  army  levied  to  invade  England  under  Charles 
tn«  Second.  At  the  Bestoration  he  was  sworn  a  pnvy  coun- 
cillor. On  2d  November  1669,  he  was  appointed  an  extnunr- 
dinaiy  lord  of  session,  and  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  pariiament  which  met  that  year.  In  1671  he  was 
appointed  lord  privy  seal.    He  died  before  14th  January 


1678.  He  married  Lady  Maiy  Douglas,  third  daughter  ct 
the  earl  of  Morton,  and  had.  with  one  daughter,  thne  sons : 
Alexander,  third  eari,  who  died  soon  after  succeeding  to  the 
title ;  the  Hon.  Charles  Seton,  killed  in  a  sea-fight  with  the 
Dutdi  in  1672;  and  James,  fourth  and  last  eari  of  Dun- 
formBne. 

The  fourth  earl,  in  his  youth,  served  under  the  prince  of 
Orsnge  in  several  memorable  expecKtions.  On  his  aocsssion 
to  the  title  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  1689  joined  the 
viscount  of  Dundee  with  a  troop  of  horse,  which  he  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  In  1690  he  was  out- 
lawed and  forfeited  by  parliament.  Following  Kmg  James 
the  Sewnth  to  St  Germains,  he  had  the  order  of  the  Thistle 
conferred  upon  him,  and  died  m  exile  in  1694.  He  married 
Lady  Jean  Gordon,  sister  of  the  first  duke  of  Gordon,  but 
had  no  issue,  on  which  the  title  became  extinct,  and  the  eari 
being  at  the  time  of  his  death  under  forfeiture,  the  whole 
estates  revsrted  to  the  crown.  The  office  of  heritable  bailie 
of  the  regality  of  Dunfennline  had  been  in  1665  assigned  to 
John  earl  of  Tweeddale,  for  a  debt  due  to  him  by  the  eari  of 
Dunfermline. 


DuHPEBMLiNR,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peersge  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  conferred  in  1839  on  the  Bight  Hon.  James  Aber- 
eramby,  third  son  ef  the  celebrated  Sfar  Balph  Abereromby,  by 
the  daughter  of  John  Mensies,  Esq.  of  Femton,  Perthshve, 
created  Baroness  Abereromby  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  4  and  14).  Born 
in  1776,  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1800.  In  1827 
he  was  appointed  jodge-advocate-general,  and  sworn  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  ooonoil,  and  in  1880  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  Scotland.  Master  of  the  mint,  1884,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  fimn  1835  to  1889,  for  which  he 
bad  a  pension  of  £4,000  a-year;  M.P.  for  Calne  fixrni  1812 
tkl  1830,  and  for  Edinburgh  from  1832  till  1889,  when  he 
wasraitiAd  to  the  peerage;  elected  in  1841  dean  of  faculty 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  was  for  several  years 
auditor  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  estates.  Married  ;n 
1802  the  daughter  ef  EgertOQ  Leigh,  Esq.  of  West  Hall, 
Cheshire,  and  died  in  1858.  His  son.  Sir  Balph  Abererom- 
by, K.C.B.,  bom  in  1803,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extmonfinary  to  Sardinia  from  1840  to  1851,  when  he  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Hague,  succeeded  as 
second  Ix»rd  Dunfermline ;  married  eldest  daughter  of  second 
earl  of  Minto ;  issue,  a  daughter. 

DuxKBLD,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  now  ex- 
tinct, confonred  on  15th  May  1645,  on  Sir  James  Galloway 
of  Cambie  in  Fife,  master  of  requests  to  James  the  Sixth 
and  Charles  the  First,  and  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  tibe 
son  of  Patrick  Galloway,  minister  first  at  Perth  and  after- 
wards at  Edinbui^gh,  where  he  died  in  1624.  His  mother 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Lawson,  also  a  minister  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  served  heir  to  his  father  10th  October 
1684,  and  in  1640  was  conjunct  secretary  of  state  with  Wil* 
Uam  eari  of  Stirling.  His  son,  Thomas,  second  Lord  Dun- 
keld,  wss  served  heir  to  his  father  May  8,  1662.  By  hia 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Thomson  ef  Dud  • 
dingston,  baronet,  he  had  James,  third  lord,  two  other  sons, 
and  five  daughters.  James,  third  lord,  was  an  officer  in  the 
army.  In  1689  he  joined  the  viscount  of  Dundee,  and  was 
at  the  battie  of  Killiecrankie,  for  which  he  was  outlawed  and 
forfeited.  He  retired  to  the  court  of  St.  Gerraains,  and  was 
afterwards  a  colonel  in  the  French  service.  He  was  killed  in 
battle,  leaving  a  son  James,  who  assumed  the  tiUe  of  Lord 
Dunkeld,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  in  which 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  and  a  daughter 
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the  Hod.  Mary  Gallowaj,  who  entered  into  tbe  nunnery  of 
Val  de  Grace  in  France. 

DuNLOP,  a  Bomame  derived  firom  a  panah  of  that  name  in 
the  district  of  Canningham,  Ayrshire,  which  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  cheese.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to 
'be  Dun  hb^  *  the  fortified  hill  at  the  bend/  there  being  at  the 
village  of  Dunlop  a  small  hill,  andently  fortified,  round  which 
is  a  bend  or  winding  of  the  local  stream. 

The  family  of  Dunlop  of  Dunlop  can  be  traced  as  fhr  back 
as  th«  year  1260,  m  which  year  Dominns  ¥^iam  de  Dunlop 
is  inddectally  mentioned  as  one  of  an  inquest  respecting  cer- 
tain lands  in  litigation  between  Dominus  Godfrey  de  Ross 
and  Uie  burgh  of  Irvine.  In  the  Ragman  Roll  ocenra  the 
name  of  Neill  fits-Robert  de  DtUop,  About  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  oentuiy  the  estate  of  Dunlop  passed  for  a  short 
time  into  the  family  of  Douglas,  as  part  of  the  barony  of 
Stewarton,  but  was  soon  restored  to  its  original  owners.  In 
14^9  Constantino  Dunlop  was  appointed  by  parliament, 
among  other  barons,  to  collect  the  bygone  rents  and  casual- 
ties  of  the  crown.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  member  of  an 
inquest  on  the  retonr  of  Mathew,.  earl  of  Lennox.  He 
was  first  designed  of  Hunthall,  but  in  1499  was  designed 
of  Dmdop.  He  died  in  1505.  He  had  a  daughter, 
Janet,  married  to  James  Stewart,  sheriff  of  Bute,  (great- 
grandson  of  Kmg  Robert  the  Second,)  and  a  son  and  succes- 
sor, John,  whose  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation,  James 
Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian 
cause  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  To  secure  the  estate 
from  forfeiture,  he  executed  a  deed  of  resignation  in  fayour  of 
his  next  brother,  John  Dunlop,  who  having  purohased  the 
lands  of  Gamkiik,  was  designed  of  that  place.  In  1633  the 
latter  took  possession  of  Dunlop,  in  virtue  of  the  deed  men- 
tioned, but  resigned  it  to  his  nephew,  James,  the  son  of  his 
brother.  This  gentieman  also  acted  a  prominent  part  during 
the  civil  ware,  and  as  he  too  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  Presby- 
terian cause,  he  was  obliged  to  make  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  estates  to  the  earl  of  Dundonald.  In  1665,  for 
his  opposition  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  government, 
he  was  committed  to  Edinburgh  castle,  where  he  remained 
till  1677,  when  he  was  liberated  under  a  bond  of  twelve  thou- 
sand marks.  In  a  fbw  months  thereafter  he  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Covenanters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son, 
Alexander,  who,  being  well  known  to  be  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  covenant,  was,  on  suspidon  of  having  been  at  Both- 
well  Bridge  m  1679,  arrested  on  80th  July  1683,  compelled 
to  surrender  a  portion  of  his  estates,  and  to  execute  a  bond 
for  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  appear  in  the  following  No- 
vember (see  Wodrow's  HitL  fdio  edition,  vol.  i  p.  280 ;  vol 
ii.  pp.  809  and  878).  In  April  1684  he  was  indicted  anew, 
when  he  made  over  to  his  son,  John  Dunlop,  the  lands  of 
Peacock  Bank  and  others,  which  had  been  settied  on  him  on 
his  marriage,  in  1667,  with  Antonia,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Brown  of  FordaL  Soon  after  doing  so,  he  eroigrat- 
id  to  America,  and  in  1686  was  appointed  sheriff  of  South 
Carolina.  His  son  and  soooeasor,  John  Dunlop,  acquued 
back  tbe  possessions  which  had  been  surrendered  by  his  father 
in  1688,  and  by  an  adjudication  m  his  favour  in  1687,  he  re- 
covered all  his  ^randfather^s  estates  from  the  earl  of  Dundo- 
nald, though  heavily  burdened  with  expenses  and  fines. 
Dying  unmarried  in  1706,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
Frauds.  Tbe  latter  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed, 
26th  March,  1707,  to  see  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  built  up  in 
the  Crown  Room  in  the  castie  of  Edinbuxgh,  as  appears  from 
the  minute  of  proceedings  taken  at  the  time  and  found 
amongrt  his  papers.    During  the  rebdlion  of  1715,  he  took 


an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  was  lien- 
tenant-colonel,  under  the  eari  of  Kilmarnock,  of  a  regiment 
of  fendble  cavalry,  then  raised.  He  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons,  and  a  daughter  married 
to  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Graigia,  baronet;  and  by  fais  second 
wife  he  had  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  John  Dunlop  c* 
Dunlop,  was  in  1745,  with  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomni 
Wallace,  deputed  by  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Ayrshire,  to 
offer  the  assistance  of  that  county  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He  msrried  Frances 
Anne,  last  surviving  diild  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie 
by  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  and  heuess  of  Colonel  Agnew 
of  Locbryan  (see  Waixace  of  Craioib,  surname  and  family 
of).  By  this  lady,  celebrated  as  the  eariy  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Bums,  he  had,  with  six  danghtera,  five  sons. 
Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  maternal  grandfather 
in  the  title  of  baronet  and  the  estate  of  Craigie,  and  assumed 
in  consequence  the  surname  and  arms  of  Wallace.  Andrew, 
the  second  son,  entered  the  army,  and  served  in  the  fint 
American  war.  He  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  after- 
wards raised  a  regiment  of  horse,  called  the  Aynhire  Fencible 
cavalry,  which  he  commanded  until  it  was  reduced  in  1800. 
He  died  unmarried  in  1804.  James,  the  8d  son,  succeeded  to 
the  family  estate  of  Dunlop,  and  entering  tiie  army,  first 
served  in  the  American  war.  In  1787  he  proceeded  to  Indin, 
as  captain  of  the  77th  foot,  and  remained  there  thirteen  years. 
At  tlie  storming  of  Seringapatam,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded,  he  commnnded  one  of  the  assaulting  columns.  In 
1810,  having  attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  fiflh  division  of 
Lord  Wellington's  army  in  the  Peninsula,  and  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  that  divinon  during  tbe  campaign  of  1811. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright.  He  married  in  1802,  Julia,  dau^ter  of 
Hugh  BaiUie,  Esq.,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Frances,  the  younger  daughter,  became  the  wife,  in  1888,  of 
Alexander  Earie  Monteith,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  Fifeshire.  Gen- 
eral Dunlop  died  in  1832.  His  eldest  son,  John  Dunlop  of 
Dunlop,  bom  in  1806,  was  at  one  period  an  oflBcer  in  the 
Grenadier  guards.  He  represented  the  county  of  Ayr  in  par- 
liament, and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1888.  He  died  3d 
April  1889.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  firat  wife  he  had 
a  son.  Sir  James,  second  baronet,  bora  27th  August  1830. 
He  entered  the  Coldstream  Guards  as  ensign  and  lieutenant 
in  1849,  and  became  a  migor  in  the  army  in  1856.  HeserA'ed 
in  the  East  through  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  wore 
the  medal  and  dasps  for  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkermann, 
and  Sebastopol.  He  died  unmarried,  10th  Febraary  1858, 
when  the  title  became  extinct 

DUNLOP,  William,  principal  of  tbe  univer 
sitj  of  Glasgow  after  the  Revelation,  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Danlop,  minister  of  Paisley,  of 
the  family  of  Anchenskeich  in  Ayrshire.  His  mo- 
ther was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Mure  of 
Glanderston,  who  was  allied  to  the  Mares  of  Cald- 
well. One  of  her  sisters  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Carstairs  of  GlasgoWv  father  of  tbe  celebrated 
Principal  Carstairs,  while  another  married,  first, 
Zachary  Boyd,  and  after  his  death,  Mr.  James 
Durham,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given  below.  He 
was  educated  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  In  tbe 
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nnivenitj  of  Glasgow,  and  after  leaving  it  he  be- 
came tutor  in  the  family  of  William  Lord  Coch- 
rane. He  seems  to  have  been  licensed  to  preach 
abont  the  dark  and  eventfnl  year  1679,  but  the 
troables  in  Scotland  at  that  period  induced  him, 
(to  avoid  being  exposed  to  persecution  from  the  op- 
pressive government  that  then  ruled  in  Scotland,) 
to  emigrate  to  Carolina,  in  North  America,  where 
be  continued  till  the  Revolution  restored  to  their 
country  many  good  and  able  men,  who  had  till 
then  lived  in  voluntary  exile.  On  his  return  in 
1690,  he  was  presented,  through  the  interest  of 
the  Dundonald  family,  to  the  parish  of  Ochiltree 
In  Ayrshire,  but  did  not  remain  there  long,  as  af- 
ter receiving  a  call  from  his  native  place.  Paisley, 
which  he  could  not  accept,  he  was  in  November 
of  the  same  year  (1690)  appointed  by  King  Wil- 
liam principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  then 
vacant.  In  1 694  he  was  a  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion sent  by  the  church  of  Scotland  to  London, 
with  the  twofold  object  of  congratulating  the  king 
on  his  return  from  the  continent,  and  of  negodat- 
ing  with  his  majesty  concerning  the  interests  of 
the  church.  In  1699  he  was  again  sent  to  Lon- 
don, as  commissioner  from .  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, to  solicit  the  pecuniary  aid  of  govern- 
ment to  each  of  them,  a  mission  which  required 
considerable  judgment,  tact,  and  management  to 
conduct.  On  this  occasion  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  yearly  grant  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
sterling  out  of  the  bishops'  rents,  each  of  the  uni- 
versity towns  receiving  threo  hundred  pounds  for 
their  respective  colleges.  His  claim  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  in  his  journey  and  in  get- 
ting the  grant  passed  through  the  proper  public 
offices,  was,  on  his  return  to  Glasgow,  considered 
(CO  high,  and  several  of  the  universities  were  not 
disposed  to  comply  with  it.  Before  the  matter 
was  adjusted,  he  died,  but  his  son,  Mr.  Alexander 
Dunlop,  renewed  the  demand,  and  obtained  from 
the  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  as  patrons  of 
that  university,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
as  their  part  of  the  expenses.  As  the  king's  his- 
toriographer for  Scotland,  Principal  Dunlop  bad  a 
pension  of  forty  pounds  a-year.  His  death  took 
place  in  March  1700.  Wodrow  highly  eulogises 
him  for  his  singular  piety,  public  spirit,  universal 
knowledge,  and  general  usefulness. 


He  had  married,  while  young,  his  cousin  Stfrah, 
the  sister  of  Principal  Carstairs,  who  accompanied 
him  to  America,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  sons ; 
Alexander,  bom  in  Carolina  in  1684,  appointed  in 
1720  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  died  in  1742 ;  and  William,  the  subject 
of  the  succeeding  notice.  Alexander,  the  elder 
son,  whose  system  of  teaching  the  Greek  language 
was  considered  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, published  in  17S6,  a  Greek  Gram- 
mar, which  was  at  one  time  so  highly  esteemed  as 
to  have  been  long  the  one  chiefly  in  use  in  the 
Scottish  universities. 

DUNLOP,  WuLUAM,  a  pious,  learned,  and 
eloquent  divine,  younger  son  of  Principal  Dunlop, 
was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1692,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1712 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  subsO' 
quently  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  under  the  roof  and  superintend- 
ence of  his  uncle.  Principal  Carstairs.  He  after- 
wards spent  two  years  at  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
studying  the  civil  law,  as  was  customary  in  those 
days,  and  on  his  retum  to  Scotland,  he  applied 
himself  with  greater  diligence  than  ever  to  the 
study  of  divinity.  In  1714,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
and  his  learning  and  pulpit  eloquence  soon  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  ministers  of  his 
time.  Although  not  appointed  to  any  parochial 
charge,  he  was,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  William 
Wishart,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  as  principal 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  nominated,  on  a 
vacancy,  regius  professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  that  university.  His  name,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  professora  of 
the  university  from  1700  to  1769,  in  the  register 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  Bower  says, 
*'  the  patrons  *  recommended  to  the  committee  for 
the  affairs  of  the  college  to  receive  Mr.  William 
Dunlop  second  professor  of  divinity  in  the  said 
college.*  No  farther  notice  appears  to  be  taken  of 
it  in  the  records,  nor  how  long  he  retained  that 
situation,  nor  anything  respecting  his  future  his- 
tory, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  been 
inducted  to  the  office  of  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history."  [Bower's  Hist,  of  the  University  of  Ed* 
inburgJij  vol.  li.  p.  187.] 
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About  that  period  there  had  begun  to  appear 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  a  keen  hoetility  to 
all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
lift  up  a  testimony  in  their  defence.  In  1719, 
therefore,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh 
resolyed  to  publish  an  authorised  collection  of  all 
the  public  standards  of  the  church,  and  Professor 
Dunlop  was  requested  to  preface  it  with  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  uses  and  ends  of  confessions.  This 
he  did  with  a  candour  and  ability  that  proved  his 
admirable  fitness  for  the  task.  It  was  also,  as 
appears  from  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face to  his  Sermons,  intended  to  publish  his  lec- 
tures on  ecclesiastical  history,  but  this  was  never 
done.  His  career  of  usefulness  was  very  short. 
He  died  October  29,  1720,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty -eight.    His  works  are : 

Collections  of  Gonfeeaons  of  Faith,  CatechismB,  Directo- 
ries, Books  of  Discipline,  &c.,  of  public  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  a  preface,  explaining  and  vindicat- 
ing  the  uses  and  ends  of  ConftasionB,  2  vols.  12mo.  Edin. 
1719-22. 

Full  Vindication  of  the  Oyertures  transmitted  to  Presbyte- 
ries by  the  Commlsnon,  Norember  1719.    Edin.  1720,  8to. 

Sermons  and  Lectures,  2  vols.  12mo.    Glasgow,  1746. 

Essay  on  Confessions,  being  the  above  prefiu»  reprinted 
separately.    Edin.  1755,  one  vol.  8vo. 

DimMORB,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred in  1686,  on  Lord  Charles  Murray,  second  scm  of  John, 
first  marquis  of  Athol,  by  Lady  Amelia  Stanley,  daughter  of 
the  seventh  earl  of  Derby.  Being  lieutenant-colonel  of  Gen- 
eral Dalsiers  regiment  of  horM  (now  the  Scots  Greys)  on  the 
death  of  Dalziel,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  command.  Subse- 
quently he  was  master  of  the  horse  to  the  princess  (afterwards 
queen)  Anne.  On  the  aooe»on  of  her  father,  James  the 
Seyenth,  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  under  his  queen, 
Mary,  and  by  that  infatuated  'monarch  he  was  created,  Au- 
gust 6, 1686,  eari  of  Dunmore,  Viscount  Fincastle,  and  Lord 
Murray  of  Blair,  Moulin,  and  Tillemot  At  the  Bevolutton 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  in  1692  was  committed 
to  prison,  with  the  earl  of  Middleton,  for  a  supposed  plot  in 
favour  of  the  abdicated  monanh.  During  the  remainder  of 
King  William*s  reign  he  lived  in  retirement  in  the  country,  but 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was,  on  February 
4, 1703,  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 
He  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Union,  and  in  1707  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  castle  of  Blackness.  He  died  in 
1710.    He  had  (bur  sons  and  three  daughters. 

As  the  eldest  son,  James,  Viscount  Fincastle,  had  prede- 
ceased his  father  in  1706,  the  second  son,  John,  became  sec- 
ond earl.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  March  170i, 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  on  18th  August  fol- 
lowing. He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  8d  foot  guards, 
10th  October  1713,  when  only  twenty-eight  yean  old.  At 
the  capture  of  Vigo  in  1719,  he  served  as  brigadier-general 
under  Lord  Cobham,  and  in  July  1731,  he  became  one  of  the 
kMrds  of  the  bedchamber  to  Kinac  Georgp  the  Second.    In 


1789  be  attuned  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1748 
he  served  under  the  earl  of  Stair  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
On  22d  June,  1745,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  same  year  was  prom<^ed  to  be  full  genend.  He  was 
elected  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  in  four  successive 
parliaments.    He  died,  unmarried,  18th  April,  1752. 

His  youngest  brother,  William,  succeeded  as  third  earl 
When  tJie  Hon.  William  Murray  of  Taymount,  he  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  but  in  the  end  of  April  1746,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a  justice  of  peace  of  Forfarshire,  and  be- 
ing sent  to  London,  he  was  arraigned  for  hi^  treason  at  the 
court  held  at  St  Margaret's,  Southwaik,  when  he  pleaded 
guilty,  and  received  his  m^esty's  pardon.  He  married  his 
cousin,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  his  nnde  Lord  William 
Murray,  (who  became  Lmd  Naime  by  manying  the  heirees 
of  that  ftmily,)  and  had  three  sons  and  four  dau^ters.  He 
died  Ist  December,  1756. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  fourth  earl,  for  some  time  an  officer 
in  the  army,  was  appmnted  governor  of  New  York  in  Decem- 
ber 1769,  and  in  the  following  year,  of  Virginia.  He  re- 
maned there  till  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  in  1776,  when  he  was  obliged  first  to  retire  on  board  a 
ship  of  war  in  James*  river,  and  finally  to  quit  the  coast  in 
August  1776.  He  was  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland 
from  1761  to  1784.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  captain-gen- 
eral and  govemor-in-chief  of  the  Bahama  islands,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years.  He  married  Lady  Chariotte  Stew- 
art, daughter  of  Alexander  earl  of  Galloway,  and  had  three 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  fate  of  the  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  the  second  daugh* 
ter,  was  very  remarkable.  She  mazried  at  Borne,  on  April  4, 
1798,  (the  nuptials  being  solemnised  by  a  protestant  clergy- 
man,) the  prince  Augustus  Frederick,  afterwards  duke  of 
Sussex,  then  under  age,  the  sixth  son  and  ninth  child  of 
George  the  Third,  and  on  thur  arrival  in  England  they  were 
remarried,  at  the  parish  church  of  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  December  5th  of  the  same  year. .  As  this 
marriage  took  place  in  defiance  of  the  Boyal  Marriage  act, 
passed  in  1772,  which  prohibits  the  descendants  of  George 
the  Second  from  marrying  without  permission  from  the  sov- 
ereign, the  king  dire^ed  a  suit  to  be  instituted  in  Doctors 
Commons,  to  dissolve  it,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  prerogative 
court  it  was  declared  null  and  void  in  August  1794.  A  son 
and  a  daughter  were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  to  whom  was 
given  the  name  of  D'Este,  as  descended,  through  their  father, 
from  the  ancient  princes  of  the  house  of  Este.  The  son,  Col- 
onel Sir  Augustus  Frederick  d'Este,  K.C.H.,  bom  13th  Jan 
uary  1794,  died,  nnmarriad,  in  December  1848.  The  daugh- 
ter, Ellen  Augusta,  Mademcuselle  D'Este,  bom  August  11, 
1801,  became  in  1845  the  second  wife  of  the  first  Lord 
Truro  (then  Sir  Thomas  Wilde),  lord  chancellor  of  England 
from  January  1850  to  Febtuary  1862.  On  16th  October 
1806,  her  mother.  Lady  Augusta,  on  her  separation  firom  the 
duke  of  Sussex,  received  the  royal  license  to  assume  the  sur- 
name of  De  Ameland,  by  which  she  was  ever  afterwards 
known.  In  a  letter  written  in  1811,  her  ladyship  thus  ex- 
pressed herself  tn  a  firiend :  "  Had  I  believed  the  sentence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court  to  be  any  thing  but  a  stretch  of  power, 
my  giri  would  not  have  been  bom.  Lord  Thurlow  told  me 
my  marriage  was  good  abroad— religion  taught  me  it  was  good 
at  home,  and  not  one  decree  of  any  powerful  enemy  could 
make  me  believe  otherwise,  nw  ever  will.  By  refusing  me  a 
subsistence  they  have  forced  me  to  take  a  name — not  the 
duke  of  Sussex's — but  they  have  not  made  me  believe  that  I 
had  no  right  to  his.  My  children  and  myself  were  to  starve, 
or  I  was  to  obey,  and  I  obeyed ;  but  I  am  not  convinced. 
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Tlierefare,  pray  don*t  oall  this  *  ui  act  ot  mntoal  oooaent,'  or 
My,  *  the  qnestioii  is  at  resL*  Th«  moment  my  son  wishes 
it,  I  am  ready  to  declare  that  h  was  debt,  imprisonment,  ar- 
restation  (ferae  like  this  in  short)  wUoh  obli^Bd  me  to  seem 
to  gire  op  my  claims,  and  not  my  oonTiction  of  their  fallacy.** 
It  appears  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  dnke's  marriage  with 
lisdy  Augasta  was  a  redaction  of  his  own  income  of  eighteen 
thousand  a-year  to  thirteen  thoosand,  in  order  to  make  a 
provisiou  for  his  wife,  in  whioh  object  he  reonyed  no  asast- 
anoe  from  pariiament.  Her  children,  by  a  decree  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  were  placed  under  the  sole  guardianship  of  Earl 
Moiim.    Lady  Augusta  died  6th  March  1880. 

Lady  Virginia  Murray,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  fourth 
eari,  was  bom  in  Vufginia  (now  one  of  the  united  states  of 
North  America),  when  her  &tlier  was  goveniar  of  that  colo- 
ny, and  at  the  request  of  the  council  and  assembly,  was 
named  after  it    The  fourth  eari  died  in  March  1809. 

His  eldest  son,  George,  fifth  earl,  bom  at  Edinburgh  80th 
April  1762,  married  in  August  1808,  his  cousin.  Lady  Susan 
Hamilton,  third  daughter  of  the  ninth  duke  of  Hamilton,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons:  Alexander  Edward,  sixth  eaii; 
the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  G.B.,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Swiss  Confederation;  and  Henry  Anthony, 
eommander  R.N.,  umnarried.  His  lordship  was  created  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831,  as  Baron  Dunmore  of 
Dunmore  in  the  forest  of  Athol,  Perthshire,  and  died  11th 
November  1888. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander  Edward,  sixth  eari,  bora  1st 
June  1804,  married  27th  September  1886,  Lady  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  eleventh  eari  of  Pembroke,  and  had,  with  two 
danghterB,  a  son,  Charles  Adolphus^  his  heir.  His  lordship, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  died  16th  July,  1846,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Adolphus,  serenth  earl  of 
Dunmore,  who  was  bom  24th  March,  1841. 

DUNN,  WiLUAM,  of  Duntocher,  an  enterpris- 
iDg  mechanic  and  saccessM  agricnltnrist,  was 
bom  at  Gartclash,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkintilloch, 
county  of  Dumbarton,  in  October  1770,  and  was 
educated  at  the  parish  school,  and  partly  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Campsie.  Before  attaining 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father 
and  mother,  and  left  with  four  brothers,  all  much 
younger  than  himself,  and  a  sister,  dependent  on 
bim  for  advice  and  support.  From  early  life,  he 
evinced  superior  mechanical  skill,  inventive  pow- 
ers, and  an  acute  mind,  and  was  remaricable  for 
his  sagacity,  industry,  and  perseverance.  The 
first  situation  which  he  held  was  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Waddmgton,  a  cotton-spinner,  at 
Stockingfield,  near  Glasgow,  with  whom  he  learnt 
iron-turning  and  machine-making.  There  he  re- 
mained for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  afterwards 
in  Messrs.  Black  and  Hastie*s  works,  at  Bridge  of 
Weir,  from  which  he  went  to  Pollokshaws,  to  the 
works  of  John  Monteith,  Esq.  About  the  year 
1800  he  determined,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  Gai'tdashy  a  small  property  of  which  his  father 


was  proprietor,  and  to  which  he  had  sncceeded  as 
eldest  son,  amoontiAf  to  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
to  attempt  busmess  for  himself,  and  commenced  a 
manufacture  of  machine  works  in  High  John 
Street,  Glasgow,  which  has  long  been  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

About  1802  he  acquired  a  small  spinning-mill 
in  Tobago  Street,  Calton  of  Glasgow,  and  six 
years  afterwards  he  purchased  the  Duntocher  mill, 
situated  about  seven  miles  fh>m  that  city,  which 
had  been  previously  used  for  spuming  wool  and 
cotton  yam.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  purchased 
from  the  Faifley  Spinning  Company  the  Faifley 
mill,  which  stood  abont  a  mile  distant  from  the 
other,  and  ^>pUed  it  to  the  same  purpose.  In 
181S  he  purchased  the  Dalnotter  Iron  works, 
which  had  been  used  for  slitting  and  rolling  iron, 
and  manufacturing  implements  of  husbandry ;  and 
after  having  greatly  enlarged  the  two  mills  he  al- 
ready possessed,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  business  that  flowed  in  upon 
him,  to  build  upon  the  site  of  these  iron  works, 
the  Milton  mill,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
in  1821,  and  which  was  burnt  down  about  1846. 
Finally,  the  Hardgate  mill  was  built  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  in  1881.  All  these  works,  lying  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  were  exclusively  applied  to 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton.  The  change 
which  they  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
immense.  When  Mr.  Dunn  completed  his  first 
purchase,  in  1808,  the  village  of  Duntocher  hardly 
deserved  the  name  of  a  village;  but  under  bis 
auspices  it  soon  became  a  thriving  and  populous 
locality.  The  men  and  women  employed  at  the 
works,  previous  to  that  purchase,  did  not  exceed 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  while  their  number  at  the 
date  of  Mr.  Dunnes  death  was  about  two  thou- 
sand. 

The  profits  which  his  constantly  increasing 
business  brought  him,  be  expended  on  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  works ; 
and  at  his  death  his  estates  formed  one  compact 
and  unbroken  property,  extending  upwards  of  two 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  about 
three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Canal.  Upon 
this  property,  about  twelve  hundred  acres  of  which 
was  £urmed  by  himself,  he  employed  as  quarriers, 
Wrights,  farm  servants,  and  others,  more  than  two 
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linndred  aod  fifty  men.  '  The  total  ameant  of 
wages  which  he  annaallj  paid  in  the  parish  was 
about  thirtj-fiye  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
wages  of  the  engineers  and  others  employed  in 
his  works  in  Glasgow  were  also  of  a  high  amount 

Mr.  Bnnn  died  at  Monntblow,  on  the  18th 
March^  1849,  leaving,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Bj  his  last  will,  after 
several  annuities,  and  a  bequest  of  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  besides 
various  sums  to  other  charities,  amounting  in  all 
to  three  thousand  pounds,  clear  of  legacy  duty,  he 
left  his  whole  possessions  to  his  sole  surviving 
brother,  unfettered  by  restriction  of  any  kind,  in- 
dicating, at  the  same  time,  that  failing  him,  his 
property  should  descend  not  to  one  individual,  but 
in  certain  proportions  amongst  those  most  nearly 
related  to  him. 

DUNS,  John,  commonly  called  Duns  Scotus, 
an  eminent  scholastic  divine  and  theological  dis- 
putant, W8S  bom,  according  to  some  writers,  in 
1264,  or,  as  others  say,  ten  years  thereafter.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Dnnse  in 
Berwickshhre,  but  some  English  authors  contend 
that  his  birthplace  was  Dunstance,  near  Alnwick, 
in  Northumberland.  When  n  boy,  two  Francis- 
can friars,  while  begging  for  their  monastery,  came 
to  his  father's  house,  and,  finding  him  to  be  a 
yonth  of  extraordinary  capacity,  prevfuled  on  him 
to  accompany  them  to  Newcastle,  where  they 
persuaded  him  to  enter  their  fraternity.  From 
thence  he  was  sent  to  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
and,  becoming  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  scholastic 
theology,  civil  law,  logic,  and  mathematics,  he 
was  in  1301  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  when, 
it  is  said,  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  eloquence 
attracted  scholars  from  all  parts  to  his  lectures. 
In  1304  he  wss  sent  by  the  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  to  Paris,  where  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degrees,  first  of  bachelor,  and  then  of 
doctor  in  divinity.  At  a  meeting  of  the  monks  of 
his  order  at  Toulouse,  in  1807,  he  was  created  re- 
gent, and,  about  the  same  time,  he  was  placed  at 
the  bead  of  the  theological  schools  at  Paris.  Here 
he  is  affirmed  to  have  first  propounded  his  lavonr^ 
ite  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  having,  in  a  public  disputation, 
fefnted  two  hundred  objections  urged  against  it  by 


some  divines,  he  acquired  the  name  of  **  the  most 
subtle  doctor.**  Nothing,  however,  oonid  be  more 
barren  and  useless  than  the  chimerical  abstractions 
and  metaphysical  refinements  which  obtained  for 
him  this  title.  He  was  at  first  a  follower  of 
Thomas  Aqumas,  but,  differing  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  he  formed 
a  distinct  sect,  called  the  Sootists,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Thomists.  In  1808  he  was  sent  tc 
Cologne  by  the  head  of  his  order ;  and,  not  long 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  cut  off  by  apoplexy, 
November  8  of  that  year,  in  the  forty-fourth,  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  m  the  thirty-fourth, 
year  of  his  age ;  and,  it  is  stated,  was  buried  be- 
fore he  was  actually  dead,  as  was  discovered  by 
an  exsmination  of  his  grave.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  vsst  number  of  works,  which  were  collected 
by  Lucas  Wadding,  in  12  vols,  folio,  and  published, 
with  his  Life,  at  Lyons,  in  1639 ;  but  which  have 
long  since  been  consigned  to  hopeless  oblivion.  A 
life  of  him  by  Mr.  Pinkertou  appeared  in  the  Scots 
Magazine  for  1817.  The  titles  of  his  various 
writings  are  subjoined  fh>m  Watt*s  Bibliotheca 
Britannica 

QaestioDes  saperpriinam  Sentcntianun,  ab  Antuoia  Tion- 
beto  emeDdatc    Ven.  1472.    Voy  nue. 

Qaettiones  in  qoMrtuin  Librnm  Sentenfcianiin.  1472,  foL 
Par.  15ia,  4.  Tola.  fol.  Ven.  1597,  foL  Et  com  Viu  Sooti, 
editas  ab  HngDne  Cayello.    Ant  1620,  foL 

QnodUbeta.    Ven.  1474,  foL    Ven.  1477,  foL 

Commentam  in  primam  partem  Sententiamni,  studio 
Tboma  Pelreth,  Anglid.  Ven.  per  J.  de  Colonia,  et  Joan 
Mant  de  Geretzheim.    1477,  fol. 

QnesL  in  tertinm  Sentent    Ven.  1478,  foL    Very  scarce. 

Qnestiones  in  Metaphjeicam  Aristotelis.  Ejnadem  da 
primo  Remm  Principio,  et  Theoremata,  com  CastigMt.  Man« 
ritii  HibemicL  Ven.  1491,  fbl.  Ven.  1501,  foL  Et  ab 
Antonio  Andrea.    Par.  1520,  fol. 

QoesL  super  libroa  Priorum  Arist    Ven.  150-ft,  4toi 

Quest,  super  UmTenalia  Porphjrii,  Aristotelis  Fndacan 
menta,  et  Perihennenias,  et  Libros  Elenchonun,  oonecta  per 
liamitium  de  Portn  Hib     Ven.  1512,  IbL 

Quest  super  libros  Prionun  et  Posteriorum  Arist  Ven. 
1512,  foL 

Quest  qnolibitates,  cum  ReporUtis  Petri  Tbatr  etL  Par. 
1519,  foL 

Opera  Omnia,  cum  Notis  et  Comm.  k  P.  P.  ILjemis  Col- 
legii  Romani  S  Isidari  ProfessoribuSi  cum  Vita  per  Luc 
Waddingum.  tagA  liOfii  Sa^  IS  vols.  foL  A  Teiy  scarce 
ooUectioo. 


DoRHAM,  a  surname  derived  from  the  citj  of  Duxham  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  first  of  the  name  in  Scotland 
took  root  here  in  tbe  earlj  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  Sir  William  Durham,  a 
distinguished  knigbt,  bad  a  grant,  in  1822,  &om  that  mon- 


. 


DURHAM, 


in 


JAMES. 


RTch  of  the  lands  of  Gnage,  afterwurds  called  Grange-Oiir- 
ham,  in  Foifanhire. 

A  defendant  of  this  Sir  WilHam,  John  Durham,  (second 
son  of  Alerander  Dnrfaam  of  Gnmge,  firing  in  1525)  havbg 
realized  a  fortune  bj  engaging  in  oomnieroia]  pnrsoitSi  ao- 
qnired  the  lands  of  Pitkerrow,  Omachie,  Ac.  His  great 
grandson,  Sir  James  Durham,  was  knighted  by  King  Charles 
the  First.  His  son,  Sir  Jamea  Durham  of  Pitkerrow,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  by  the  same  monarch  appomted  derk  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  director  of  the  Rolk,  from  which  oflBces 
he  was  removed  dming  Cromwell's  time,  but  at  the  Restora- 
tion was  ronstated  in  them,  when  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Charles  the  Second.  His  third  son,  Sir 
Alexander 'Durham,  for  his  services  in  the  ri^  cause,  was 
knighted  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  constituted  lord  lyon 
king  at  aims.  He  died  unmanied,  when  he  bequeathed  the 
lands  of  Lsrgo,  which  he  had  acquired  .by  purchssef.to  his 
nephew  Frauds,  the  son  of  his  eldest  brother,  James  of 
Pitkerrow,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow,  a  memoir 
of  whom  is  given  below  in  larger  type.  The  estate  of 
Largo  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  admiral  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  who  received  a  grant  of  it  from  James  the  Third  in 
14S8,  and  it  continued  in  possession  of  his  descendants  till 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  After  the  restoration  it  wss 
purchased  by  Sir  Alexander  Durham,  lord  lyon. 

The  above  named  Francis  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
James  Durham,  Esq.  of  Laigo,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Rutherford,  of  Hunthill.  This 
lady,  on  failure  of  issue  male  of  her  father  and  brother,  be- 
came heir  of  line  to  the  title  and  honours  of  Lord  Rutherford, 
in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  dormant  since  the  death  of  Ro- 
bert, the  fourth  baron,  in  1724.  Her  descendant,  Admiral 
Sir  Phifip  Charles  Durham,  qusrtered  the  arms  of  Ruther- 
ford with  his  own,  and  the  family  claims  the  peerage  of 
Rutherford.    [See  Ruthsbtord,  Lord.] 

Of  this  family  was  General  James  Durham  of  Lai^, 
bom  January  14, 1754,  who  served  in  the  army  no  less  than 
seventy  years,  having  entered  as  a  comet  in  the  second  dra- 
f^n  guards.  June  22,  1769.  On  the  1st  of  September  1794 
be  received  the  brevet  of  migor;  and,  having  raised  the  Ilfe- 
shire  Fendbles,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  that 
corps,  October  28,  1794.  From  March  1804  to  December 
1808,  he  acted  as  brigadier  and  major-general  in  Ireland. 
He  recdved  the  rank  of  migor-general  April  25,  1808;  and, 
in  December,  was  placed  on  the  staff  in  ScotlancL  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1813,  and  that  of 
genersl  in  1880.  He  died  February  6, 1840.  He  was  twice 
married,  but  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by 
his  brother.  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Charles  Calderwood  Durham. 

Sir  Philip  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguishing himself,  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1782,  he 
jdned  the  Royal  George  as  Ueutenant,  and  on  the  29th 
August  of  that  year,  when  that  vessel  sunk  at  Spithead,  he 
was  one  of  the  four  lieutenants  who  were  saved.  He  subse- 
quently commanded  the  Spitfire,  the  Anson,  and  the  Defi- 
ance, in  which  last  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Trsfalgar,  where 
he  was  wounded.  For  his  servioss  in  this  engagement,  as  well 
as  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  made  a  6.C.B.,  and  towards  the 
coodusioa  of  the  war  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Leeward  Islands.  He  represented  Queenborough  in  1830, 
and  Devizes  in  1887.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Bruce,  daughter  of  the  fifth  esrl  of  Elgin,  and 
secondly  to  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Henderson  of  Fordd,  Fifeshuu    He  died  April  2,  1845. 

The  Durhams  of  Duntarvie,  and  those  of  Luffi^ss,  are 
branches  of  the  same  stock 


DURHAM,  Jamic6,  a  distingaiBhed  minister  of 
the  Chni*cli  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of  John  Dor- 
ham,  Esq.  of  Easter  Powrie,  now  called  Wedder- 
bun,  in  Forfarshire,  and  descended  from  the  an-t 
cient  family  of  Grange  Dorham,  was  bom  aboot 
1622.  He  was  educated  at  the  nniyersity  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  degree, 
having  then  no  design  of  following  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  He  married,  early  in  life,  a 
daughter  of  Durham  of  Duntarvie,  and  lived  for 
some  time  on  his  estate  as  a  country  gentleman , 
but  being  with  his  lady  on  a  visit  to  his  mother* 
in-law  at  the  Queensferry,  he  was  induced  to  hear 
a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Melvlne,  and 
became  deeply  impressed  with  religions  feelings. 
In  the  civil  wars  he  served  as  a  captain,  under 
his  brother  Sir  Alexander  Durham,  but  was 
so  much  affected  by  two  remarkable  deliverances 
which  he  had  in  an  action  with  the  English,  that, 
encouraged  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  David  Dickson, 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministiy, 
and  accordingly  studied  divinity  nnder  Mr.  Dick- 
son at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  1647  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Ir- 
vine ;  and  in  November  of  that  year,  he  was  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Blackfriai*8*  church,  Glas- 
gow, where  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  time.  In  1650,  on  Mr.  Dickson 
becoming  professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh,  Mi*. 
Durham  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  at  Glasgow ; 
but  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  chair,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appointed  him  chaplain  to  Charles 
the  Second,  a  situation  which  he  held  till  after  the 
king's  defeat  at  Worcester.  In  1651,  when  Crom- 
well and  his  army  were  at  Glasgow,  the  Protector, 
we  are  told,  came  unexpectedly  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon to  the  outer  High  Church,  while  Mr.  Dur- 
ham was  preaching,  and  the  latter,  availing  him- 
self of  the  opportunity,  upbraided  the  usurper  to 
his  face  for  having  invaded  the  country.  Next 
day  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  he 
thought  he  had  been  a  wiser  man  than  to  meddle 
with  public  affairs  in  his  sermons.  Mr.  Durham 
answered,  that  it  was  not  his  common  practice, 
but  that  he  judged  it  both  wisdom  and  prudence 
to  speak  his  mind  on  the  occasion,  seeing  that  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  in  his  own  hear- 
ing.   Cromwell  dismissed  him  with  a  caution,  but 
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w'ak 


to 


cf  reiwxKrf'j 
it  ex- 


IHinqg  tiie  rtn^le  MtwHD  ttie 
liir  zo^  if  JamH  tbe  fixzth.  tbere 


«rMr.  S»- 


tot  ffiMii/  is  ffo  MM  jcar,  Mr.  DmthMm 

Cktud^  hm  ootteagae  beisf  Mr.  Joha  Contain, 

MjfiM  CantMc^  «Mr,  ffo  widov  (prtfo 
Zftdb«7B«9r4L  Hu 'meemamthhfmnMmd 
§UMifbnm^<m^pnmttmre6e€saf^^amrtkm' 
tm«  sad,  iftcr  ione  ■MitJhs' miiMncflt,  be  died 
Jne  25«  16M;  it  tl»  euij  a^e  of  96.  He  wm 
Uietath4>rof  eone  rdipeiM  woriQ^  flemoM,  and 
Uacta,  a  iMt  of  wtiidi  if  fidiyoiaed: 


A  CowwHif iify  ■!><■  Ifcc  BoA  <f  At  Bwhlka.    Ai 

e2BwmmmtmUmA,WL    EdMuU8l,4tiu    1723.&L 
CbfifCaBtio;  <r  aa  EzpotHtMB  of  tibeSon^of  Soiomoou 

tW  Uv  UmmM;  4r  m  ExpatUum  of  tib*  T«b  Ond- 
frfffi^Pmfirf*     Isml  UfJh,  4U,    Edb.  1676,  ^o. 

Th«  UimwirfciMt  BdM  of  Chrfit,  aDd  «r  Gnee  and 
Gbfj  i0  and  IfaMc)^  Hnk    Qk«.  Itt6,  Iteou 

AaEspMitiaBortibafoiforMoaioB.    Qki«.  1688, 4taL 

Hcwrca  vpoD  Eaftl^iaffca8eRaeTnllq^UitT«r»  Good 
ta  a0r€nl  Scnsoaa.    Edia,  188$,  ISmo. 


Dt'suK,  a  aufnaflM  daimd  from  tibe  «atato  of  Dnrio  is 
FiftiAire,  wincb  was  andcotlj  tlia  inlMntaBee  of  a  ffonilj 
of  tlio  nanie  of  Dorfa,  bal  for  a  loaf  tinM  is  poMMMB  of  tlH 
iiifcaowa,  tiw  tot  of  whai,  a  lotd  of  iibbw,  pmdbattA  it  in 
tboraicBof  JaiiMftiba8ia(th.  Tho  Dmiw  okatnod  it  ia  tbe 
ni(pi  <ii  Aiaiaodcr  tlia  Soeond.  Tho  CMtla  of  Boaiend, 
BoTDtMaad,  wm  boilt  bf  tiba  liiid  of  Doria  ia  1882.  Of 
tMf  faaiilr  vaa  Aadmr  Doifa,  Iwbop  of  GaUoviqr  m  1541, 
aad  abbot  of  Malroao  m  mAy  aa  Septanbcr  24, 1527,  wbo 
dSad  in  Septambor  1558.  Caldarwood  baa  a  cufooa  entiy 
ooneMviag  liini.    Aaeoiding  to  Um  Bifhop 


fend  of  cardai  ''Ha  diad  m  ba  fivod,**  ba  aajiL  ^'Tba 
artidof  of  bia  bdiaf  wore,—!  refem:  daoui yoo.  Aba!  tbo 
four  kiagp,  nA  all  made:  tbo  dortl  goa  witb  it,  it  ia  bat  a 
vaHatt!  Fiam  Ffwea  wa  thooght  to  bavofottca  a  niby, 
andjittbaianotbingbataCobabial*'  (It  is  azplainod  in  a 
noto  tbat  tbaea  wore  tonna  in  tba  card'playing  of  tbo  period, 
inelodiog  a  pmi  at  tba  axponea  of  M.  Bobio)^  Witb  eacb 
faitb  aad  aadi  prajan,  departed  oot  of  tUa  Ufa  tbat  caamy 
of  God  and  Irfa  truth,  wlw  bad  vowed  that  so  long  as  tijej 
that  were  prebites  lived,  tbat  word  ealled  tbe  Gospel  sbonld 
novar  bo  preached  witbfai  thia  realm.  {CaldenoooS$  HitL, 
vol  L  p.  882.J  In  the  time  of  James  the  Fifth  Thomas 
Dorie  of  Dnrio,  leaving  an  only  daa|^ter,  the  king  bj  virtne 
9/1  the  ward,  married  bar  to  Sfar  Akzander  Kemp,  bis  fsvonrite, 
fttm  whose  posteiilj  Sir  Alezandei  Gibeon  booght  the  leads 
of  Dnrie.  [See  Giaaov,  Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Durie.]  Tbe 
entste  snbseqnentlj  came  into  tbe  possession  of  a  familj  of 
tbe  aama  of  Cbfistie. 


wlw  lidida 
^  tf  Ins 
U8L,whBali«CBK 

8Mb  May  1582  be  ww  wffa^  afcad  befon  1^ 
barise,  ia  a  aoEaMa,  lirkd  tbe  dabe  rf 
of  Aaaa,  the  ceait  fapenrilBB,  abosBn  of  t^  ia^gp  and 
i^mgai  torasaeveaat  of  F.diidaii^1u  wiudi  mj  be 
ia^ji^    That  beaad  t^eaaeeef  t^ 

ispvend  bf  HiawaaB 

ta  FiTiiibanih  ai  tbe  f uijovix^ 
bcx.     GaUarweod  aifm,  **  Am  be 
EdiabvgPb  apea  Taodej  Ife  4lk  of 
faim  at  tbe  Gallow  Graea,  (tbsi  k 
Walk)  tv«  baadrad  aaea  of  tba 
TbcaraaaiUr  alaS  inrwueiil  tm  be 
Bow.    There  they  hepm  to  sis^  tbe  VMA  Pesfaa,  *Xow 
IsbmI  may  aigr,*  4cl     Tier  cane  ap  tba  atnet  tiB 
cane  to  tbe  Great  Kjik(Sc€ac8^aai^B^  tbasalltba 
to  tba  aamber  of  fevo 

aad ao were aD tba beheldeBL    TbedidK(ef 


V' 


) 

tfatag  tbat  eter  be  bad 

beard  fat  eager."  [CMmwo^M  BkL  voL  ii.  pi  6M.1    Ha 

WM  f  Wf4  bsfiaa  the  *™g  aad  eooacil  on  tbe  IStb 

1588,  lor  havii^  said  tbat  tba  Ddd  of  Batbvia  bad 

dedded  tbat  be  bad  lieii^neeiil  tbe  act,  and, 
fl4ioald  be  paniehed  at  tbe  kiag'a  wilU  ea  which  ba 

to  Moatneeu  He  wee  a  BMBibcr  of  eeteral  of  tbe 
aeembliea  adncb  met  at  Filiidwiigh,  aad 
of  tbe  more  importsat  tnasadjoae  of 
tbe  Freebjtetiaa  cfanreii  at  tbat  intereeting  period  of  htt 
luetorj. 

Mr.  Bobert  Dorie,  minister  of  Anetntber,  ww  one  of  tbe 
six  mtnisten  wiio  were  fwidfimiwl  at  finKthgew  m  1608, 
aad  i««"M»»*^  tba  realm,  for  dwfining  tbe  juriediction  of  tbe 
privy  oonndl,  aad  holding  a  Generel  Aasonfaly  at  Aberdeen 
alter  tbe  Una  bad  pnriiibited  ito  iimfiiie 


DURIE,  or  DuRT,  John,  in  Latin  DnsjKua,  a 
learned  diviue  of  the  8eTenteeBtb  centniy,  was 
bom  and  educated  in  Scotland^  and  was  for  some 
time  mlniater  of  Dalmeny.  in  1624  be  went  to 
Oxford  for  the  sake  of  the  pablic  library,  but  be- 
ing zealously  bent  on  effecting  a  union  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Calyinists,  he  published  his 
plan  in  1634,  and  obtained  the  approbation  and 
recommendation  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, of  the  bishops  of  Kilmore  and  Exeter,  and 
others.    The  same  year  he  appeared  at  a  famous 
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tdsemblj  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  (rermany, 
at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  negotiated  with  the 
divines  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  1641  we 
find  him  in  London  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
preachers  before  the  long  parliament.  He  after- 
wards quitted  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  joined 
that  of  the  Independents.  Travelling  into  Ger- 
many for  the  advancement  of  his  scheme^  he  ob- 
tained from  the  divines  of  Utrecht  an  authentic 
testimony  of  their  good  intentions,  which  he  an- 
nexed to  a  Latin  work,  published  in  1662  at  Am- 
sterdam, under  the  title  of  *  Johannes  Dursei 
Ii*enicorum  Tractatuum  Prodromus,'  &c.  The 
discouragements  he  encountered  in  endeavouring 
to  serve  the  church  by  the  plan  he  had  hitherto 
advocated,  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  ano- 
ther expedient  of  a  still  more  impracticable  na- 
ture, namely,  the  attempt  to  re-unite  all  sects  of 
Christians  by  means  of  *A  New  Explication  of 
the  Apocalypse,'  which  he  published  at  Frankfort 
in  1674.  At  this  time  he  resided  in  Hesse,  where 
the  princess  Hedwig  Sophia,  then  regent  of  that 
country,  had  assigned  him  a  free  house  and  well- 
furnished  table,  with  free  postage  for  his  letters. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  been  about  1676.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  many  publications,  relating  principally  to 
his  two  grand  schemes  for  bringing  about  an  ac- 
commodation and  union  between  the  protestant 
churches,  a  list  of  which  is  subjoined: 

Infbnnatao  de  iis,  qui  in  Studio  Eoclesiastice  Concordiso 
inter  ETangelioos  proseqoendo,  agitare  inatituit  Durans  «!ga 
Ecclesiaram  Danicanim  Theologoa.    Bran.  Svp. 

Triom  in  Eodesi*  Angjdoana  EpiBcopomm,  (so.  Davenanti 
Martoni,  et  HaUi,)  Sententis  de  Facia  rationibua  inter  Evan- 
geliooa  nsorpandia.  J.  Doreo  traditaa.  1684.  Et*(nim  Sen- 
tentiia  qnorondam  Ecdesia  in  Gallia  pastomm  et  Sjllabne 
qnarondam  Scriptomm  de  Ecdesiastica  Beoonciliatione. 
Amat  1636,  8va    London,  1688,  8vo. 

Hjpomnemata  de  Studio  pada  Ecdeaiastics.  Amat 
1636,  4U>. 

The  Copy  of  a  Petition,  aa  it  waa  tendered  by  Mr.  Dory, 
to  Gnatavna,  late  King  of  Sweden,  when  he  waa  at  Elbing,  in 
Pniabia,  m  the  year  1628.    Lond.  1641,  4to. 

A  Diaoonne  ooneeming  Peace  EodeaiaaticaL  Gamb.  In 
Latin.    Lond.  1641,  4to. 

A  motion  tending  *»  the  Pnblio  Good  of  thia  Age  and  Poa- 
terity,  or  the  Copiea  t!  eertain  Lettera  written  by  him  to  a 
worthy  Knight,  at  hia  eaae.    Lond.  1642,  4to. 

Petition  to  the  Houae  of  Commona,  for  the  Praaervation  of 
Troe  Religien.    Lond.  1642,  4to. 

Petition  to  the  Honae  of  Commona;  whereonto  are  added, 
certain  Conaiderationa,  ahowing  the  neceasity  of  a  Correapond- 

n. 


enoe  in  Spiritual  Matters,  between    Protestant  Churches. 
Lond.  1642. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  Forbea  in  Sweden.    London, 

1648,  4to. 

Epiatolary  Discourse  to  lliomaa  Godwyn,  Nye,  and  Uartlib, 
concerning  Independency.    Lond.  1664,  4to. 

Diacourse  against  Toleration. 

Letters  to  Lady  Ranaloe.    1645,  4to. 

IsraePa  Call  to  march  out  of  Babylon  unto  Jerusalem 
opened,  in  a  Sermon.    Lond.  1646,  4to. 

Of  Preabytery  and  Independency,  &c    1646,  4to. 

Model  of  Church  Government,  or  the  Grounds  ot  the 
Spiritual  Frame  and  Government  of  the  House  of  God 
Lond.  1647. 

The  Peacemaker;  or  the  Reconciliation  to  be  procured  be- 
tween the  Reformed  Churchea.    Lond.  1648,  4to. 

The  Reformed  Library-keeper,  and  Bibliotheca  Augusta 
Serenisa.  Prino.  de  Augusti  Ducis  Bmno^oensis  et  Lunen- 
burgi;  et  Wolfenbuttle.   Lond.  1648,  4to.   Lond.  1650, 12rao 

An  Epistolary  Discourse  to  Mr.  Tbomaa  Thorowgood, 
concerning  his  conjecture,  that  the  Americans  are  descended 
from  the  Israelites,  &&    1649,  4to. 

A  Reaaonable  Discourse,  concerning  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  and  Learning.     Lond.  1649,  4to. 

ConaiderationB  concerning  the  Present  Engagement  Lond 

1649,  4to.    1650. 

Seasonable  Discourse  for  Reformation.    1649,  4to. 

The  Reformed  School,  published  by  Hartlib.  1650, 12mo. 
With  a  Supplement,  1651. 

Impartial  Consideration  of,  and  Answer  to,  the  Humble 
Proposala  of  sundry  Divines  concerning  the  Engagement ;  and 
Objectiona  againat  taking  the  Engagement  answered.    Lond. 

1650,  in  answer  to  an  antagonist 

Just  Reproposals  to  Humble  Proposals.     Lond.  1650,  4to. 

Disengaged  Survey  of  the  Engagement.    Lond.  1650,  4to 

Two  Treatises  concerning  the  Matter  of  Engagement 
Lond.  1650,  4to. 

A  Case  of  Consdenoe,  concerning  Ministers  meddling  with 
State  Matters,  in  or  out  of  their  Sermons,  resolved  mors 
satisfactorily  than  heretofora.    Lond.  1650,  4to. 

The  Main  Scruple  against  the  Engagement  removed 
Lond.  1651. 

Conscience  Eased.    1651,  4to. 

Earnest  Plea  for  Gospel  Communion.    1654. 

Summary  Platform  of  Divinity.    1654. 

A  Case  of  Conscience,  whether  it  be  lawfol  to  admit  Jews 
into  a  Commonwealth,  resolved.    Lond.  1656,  4to. 

The  Plain  Way  of  Peace  and  Unity  in  Matters  of  Religion. 
Lond.  1660,  8vo. 

Iranicorum  Tractatuum  prodromus,  in  quo  praeliminares 
continentur  tractatus  de.  1.  Pads  Eoclesin  remoris  e  medio 
tollendis.  2.  Concordise  Evangelicse  fimdamentis  sufBdenter 
jactia.  8.  Recondliationis  rel^oase  procniandse  argumentia. 
4.  Methodo  investigatorio  ad  controrersiaa  onmea  sine  contra- 
dicendi  studio,  et  prsqjudido,  padfice  deddendaa.  Amstel- 
1662,  8vo. 

Consultationum  Iremcamm  prodiorthasia.  Chest  1694, 
12mo. 

A  New  Explication  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  French. 
Franc  1674. 


DuRWARD,  a  surname  derived  from  the  office  of  oriuxriut 
regiij  door-keeper,  or  door-ward  to  the  king,  andently  Lord 
Durward.  After  the  forfeiture  of  David  Hastings,  earl  of 
Athol,  Alan  Durward,  who  held  this  office  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Second,  was  by  that  monarch  created  earl  of 
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Athol  in  his  place,  and  in  1242  he  was  made  great  jnsticiaiy 
of  Scotland.  He  married  the  king's  sister;  and  in  125 1, 
when  with  Alexander  the  Third  at  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Third  at  York,  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  in  1253, 
he  followed  Henry  into  France  and  served  in  his  army  there. 
In  1255,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  opposed 
the  Comyns,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  Scotland, 
and  with  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  and  others,  he  invaded 
Edinburgh,  surprised  the  castle,  and  set  at  liberty  the  young 
king,  Alexander  the  Third,  and  his  queen.  [See  vol.  L,  article 
Alexander  the  Third.]  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
fifteen  regents,  but  in  1257  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  England.  In  1258  he  was  again  chosen  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1264  he  and  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  Mar 
proceeded  to  the  Western  Isles  with  a  great  army,  and  there 
killed  many  of  those  who  had  persuaded  Haco,  king  of  Nor- 
way, to  invade  Scotland,  and  banished  the  rest.  He  died  in 
1275,  leaving  three  daughters,  his  heirs,  among  whom  his 
lands  were  equally  divided. 


Dtsart,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  pos- 
sessed by  an  English  family  of  the  name  of  ToUemache, 
but  at  first  conferred,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
on  William  Murray,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Tnllibardine, 
and  the  son  of  William  Murray,  rector  of  Dysart,  in 
Fifeshire,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Murray  of  Wood- 
end,  Perthshire.  His  uncle,  Thomas  Murray,  was  pre- 
ceptor and  afterwards  secretary  to  King  Charles  the  First, 
and  by  him  he  was  introduced  to  that  monarch  when  a  youth, 
and  as  they  were  nearly  about  the  same  age,  he  had  the 
whole  of  his  education  along  with  the  king.  Being  of  a  lively 
disposition,  the  young  prince  became  much  attached  to  him, 
and  soon  af^r  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  appointed  him, 
m  1626,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  During 
the  subsequent  troublous  period  which  ended  with  Charles* 
decapitation  at  Whitehall,  Murray  was  employed  in  several 
negociations  of  importance,  and  on  3d  August  1646  (Douglas 
says  1643)  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  titles  of 
earl  of  Dysart,  Lord  Huntingtower,  &c  In  1650,  he  and 
the  earl  of  Camwath  were  sent  with  instructions  to  the  Scots 
commissioners  at  Breda,  who  were  then  in  treaty  with  King 
Charles  the  Second  relative  to  his  restoration,  when  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  ability  and  fidelity.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Bruce,  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Clackmannan, 
and  had  two  daughters :  Lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  countess 
of  Dysart;  and  Lady  Margaret,  married  to  William  Lord 
Maynard,  an  English  nobleman. 

Burnet  gives  the  following  unfavourable  character  of  the 
first  earl  of  Dysart  "  He  had  been,"  he  says,  "  page  and 
whipping  boy  to  King  Chu'les  the  First,  and  had  great  credit 
with  him,  not  only  in  procuring  private  favours,  but  in  all  his 
counsels.  He  was  well  turned  for  a  court,  very  insinuating, 
but  very  €itlse ;  and  of  so  revengeful  a  temper,  that  rather 
than  that  any  of  the  counsels  given  by  his  enemies  should 
succeed,  he  would  have  revealed  them,  and  betrayed  both  the 
king  and  them.  He  had  one  particular  quality,  that  when 
he  was  drunk,  which  was  very  often,  he  was  upon  a  most 
exact  reserve,  though  he  was  pretty  open  at  all  other  times. 
He  got  a  wairant  to  be  an  earl  which  was  signed  at  Newcas- 
tle, yet  he  got  the  king  to  antedate  it,  as  if  it  had  been  signed 
at  Oxford,  to  get  the  precedence  of  some  whom  he  hated. 
But  he  did  not  pass  it  under  the  great  seal  during  the  king's 
life,  but  did  it  after  his  death,  though  his  warrant,  not  being 
passed,  died  with  the  king."  [^History  of  lus  <non  TimeSy  vol. 
b  p.  224.] 

As  he  died  without  male  issue  his  elder  daughter,  I^dy 


Elizabeth  Murray,  assumed  the  title  of  counteu  of  Dysart  in 
her  own  right  Being  in  great  favour  with  King  Charles  the 
Second,  she  was  by  him  created  countess  of  Dysart  baroness 
of  Huntingtower,  &c,  with  her  father's  precedency,  by  a 
new  patent,  bearing  to  be  **  to  her  or  any  of  her  children  she 
thinks  fit  to  name,  by  a  writ  under  her  hand,  any  time  of  her 
life,  and  in  case  of  no  such  nomination,  to  her  heirs  general,  the 
eldest  to  be  preferred,  &c,"  dated  5th  September,  1670.  She 
married,  first.  Sir  Lionel  ToUemache  of  Helmmgham,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  eleven  children;  and 
secondly,  on  17th  February  1671-2,  the  celebrated  John 
Maitland^  duke  of  Lauderdale,  (being  his  second  wife,)  who 
at  one  period  had  the  chief  power  in  Scotland ;  but  by  him 
she  had  no  issue.  She  possessed  considerable  talent,  with 
unbounded  ambition,  and  a  great  spirit  of  intrigue.  Ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  *'She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
but  of  far  greater  parts.  She  had  a  wonderful  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  an  amazing  vivacity  in  conversation.  She 
had  studied  not  only  divinity  and  history,  but  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  She  was  violent  in  everything  she  set  about^ 
a  violent  friend,  but  a  much  more  violent  enemy.  She  had  a 
restless  ambition,  lived  at  a  vast  expense,  and  was  ravenously 
covetous;  and  would  have  stuck  at  nothing  by  which  she 
might  compass  her  ends.  She  had  been  early  in  a  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Lauderdale,  that  had  given  occasion  to  cen- 
sure. When  be  was  prisoner  after  Worcester  fight,  she  made 
him  believe  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  she 
had  saved  it  <by  her  intrigues  with  Cromwell;  which  was  not 
a  little  taken  notice  of.  CromweU  was  certainly  fond  of  her, 
and  she  took  care  to  entertain  him  in  it;  till  he,  finding  what 
was  said  upon  it,  broke  it  off.  On  the  king's  restoration,  she 
thought  that  Lord  Lauderdale  made  not  those  returns  that 
she  expected.  They  lived  for  some  years  at  a  distance.  But 
upon  her  husband's  death  she  made  up  all  quarrels.  So  that 
Lord  Lauderdale  and  she  lived  so  much  together  that  his  lady 
was  offended  at  it,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  she  died  about 
three  years  after.  The  Lady  D^art  came  to  have  so  much 
power  over  the  Lord  Lauderdale  that  it  lessened  him  much 
in  the  esteem  of  all  the  world ;  for  he  delivered  himself  up  to 
all  her  humours  and  passions.  All  applications  were  made 
to  her.  She  took  upon  her  to  determine  eveiything  She 
sold  all  places,  and  was  wanting  in  no  methods  that  could 
bring  her  money,  which  she  lavished  in  a  most  profuse  vanity. 
As  the  conceit  took  her,  she  made  him  fall  out  with  all  his 
friends,  one  after  another.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
days  he  became  quite  another  sort  of  man  than  he  had  been 
in  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life."  [^Bume^'s  (htm  r«me», 
vol.  i.  p.  245.]  Her  grace  died  in  June  1696.  Of  her  eleven 
children,  only  three  sons  and  two  daughters  attained  to  ma- 
turity. 

Of  the  sons,  the  eldest,  Lionel  ToUemache,  became  second 
earl  of  Dysart.  The  family  to  which  his  father  belonged, 
namely  that  of  ToUemache,  Talmash,  or  Toedmeg,  as  it  is 
spelled  in  Doomsday  Book,  has  continued  in  an  nnintermpted 
male  succession  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England 
tiU  now,  and  were  possessed  of  the  lands  of  Bentley  in  Suf- 
folk, before  the  Norman  conquest.  They  acquired  Helming- 
ham,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Helming- 
ham  of  Helmingham,  and  several  of  them  served  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  ToUemache,  the  second  son,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished military  officer,  and  served  seventeen  campaigns. 
He  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  Revolution,  and  was  made 
colonel  of  the  Coldstream  guards  1st  May  1689.  Soon  after, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  under  King  WilUam  in  Ireland,  in  1691 
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He  is  fltated  to  have  displaTed  nnoommon  bravexy  in  the  pas^ 
nge  over  the  riyer  Shannon,  and  at  the  taking  of  Athlone, 
and  in  the  battie  of  Aughxim.  In  1693  he  attended  the  king 
to  Flandere,  and  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  against  the  French, 
when  his  majesty  himself  was  obliged  to  retire,  he  brought 
off  the  English  foot  with  great  gallantry.  In  1694  he  was 
appmnted  oommander-in-diief  of  the  expedition  against  Brest, 
where  he  was  mortaDj  wounded,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  18th 
Jnne  that  year.  A  fine  engraving  of  General  Tolleraache  by 
Houhraken  is  in  Birch's  collection  of  niustrious  Characters. 

The  third  son,  the  Hon.  William  ToUemache,  was  a  cap- 
mn  in  the  royal  navy.  In  1681  he  unfortunately  killed  the 
Hon.  William  Carnegie,, second  son  of  the  earl  of  Southesk, 
in  a  duel  at  Paris.    He  died  of  a  fever  in  the  West  Indies. 

Lionel,  second  earl  of  Dysart,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  mother 
was  styled  Lord  Huntingtower.  Although  he  had  succeeded 
bis  raother  as  earl  in  1696,  two  years  thereafter  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  English  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  being  an  Englishman,  and  having  his  property  in 
England,  and  was  rechosen  for  the  same  county  in  1700  and 
1701.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  had  the  offer  of 
the  patent  of  a  baron  of  England,  which  he  declined,  pre- 
ferring, though  a  Scotch  earl,  to  be  a  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  a  fourth  time  chosen  for  the 
county  of  SuA>lk,  after  a  veiy  keen  contest,  to  the  first  par- 
Jament  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702.  He  was  rechosen  in  1705 
and  1707,  but  after  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  being 
no  longer  a  oommoner  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  obliged  to 
vacate  his  seat,  and  a  new  writ  was  ordored  10th  November 
of  the  hitter  year.  His  lordship  died  8d  February  1726. 
His  only  son,  also  named  lionel,  died  before  him  in  1712,  but 
left  a  son,  lionel,  who  became  third  earl.  The  latter  died  in 
1770,  in  his  63d  year.  He*  had  fourteen  children.  The  eldest 
son  having  cUed  young,  the  second,  lionel,  became  fourth 
varl,  and  the  third,  Wilbraham,  fifth  eari  of  Dysart.  The 
fourth  son,  the  Hon.  George  Talmash,  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
was  killed  in  the  nzteenth  year  of  his  age,  by  a  fall  from  the 
masthead  of  the  '^  Modesto**  man-of-war,  in  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  in  October  1760.  The  Hon.  John  Talmash,  the  fifth 
son,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  was  killed  in  a  duel  at  New 
York,  with  Captain,  afterwards  General  Pennington  (first 
lord  Mnncaster  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland),  25th  September 
1777,  aged  twenty -seven.    The  quarrel  origmated  in  a  soonst 


written  by  Captain  Pennington,  which  Captam  Talmash  re- 
sented as  reflecting  on  the  soppoeed  wit  of  his  wife.  Lady 
Bridget  Henley,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northington,  and 
widow  of  the  Hon.  George  Fox  Lane.  His  opponent,  Capt«n 
Pennington,  received  seven  wounds  of  so  severe  a  nature,  that 
his  life  was  for  some  time  despaired  of.  The  Hon.  William 
Talmash,  also  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  lost  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  **  Repulse**  fiigate,  in  a  hurri- 
cane, 16th  December  1776. 

Louisa,  the  third  and  only  surviving  daughter,  succeeded 
as  countess  of  Dysart  She  was  bom  in  1745,  and  married 
in  1765,  John  Manners,  Esq.  of  Grantham  Grange,  lincoln- 
shire,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Her 
eldest  son,  William,  Lord  Huntingtower,  bom  in  1766,  created 
a  baronet  5th  January  1793,  assumed  the  surname  of  Tal- 
mash only.  He  died  before  his  mother,  ibth  March  1833, 
leaving  six  sons  and  ux  daughters.  The  Hon.  John  Man- 
ners, the  second  son  of  the  Countess  Louisa,  married  19tli 
August  1806,  Mary,  duchess  dowager  of  Roxbnrghe.  Of  the 
daughters,  Maria-Caroline,  the  second,  married  the  fourth 
earl  of  Fife ;  and  Louisa  Grace,  the  third,  becmne  the  wife 
of  the  sixth  duke  of  St  Albans.  Lady  Louisa  Manners,  the 
fourth  and  youngest  daughter,  married  in  1808,  John  Dal- 
rymple,  seventh  earl  of  Stair,  which  marriage  was  dissolved 
in  1809,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  contract  in  1804,  with 
Johanna,  daughter  of  Charles  Gordon  of  Cluny.  The  latter, 
however,  though  deemed  a  valid  marriage  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  was  annulled  by  the  court  of  session,  in  June  1820 
The  countess  Louisa  obtained  for  herself  and  her  only  surviv' 
ing  daughter,  Lady  Laura,  royal  permission,  in  consideration 
of  her  ladyship  bemg  the  heir  and  representative  of  the  an- 
cient house  of  ToUemache,  to  adopt  the  surname  and  arms  of 
that  family,  instead  of  Manners,  and  in  April  1821,  her  sons 
John  and  Charies  obtuned  a  similar  license^  She  died  on 
22d  September,  1840. 

Her  grandson.  Sir  lionel  William  John  ToUemache,  suc- 
ceeded her  as  sixth  earl,  having  in  1833  succeeded  his  father 
as  second  baronet.  He  married  in  1819,  his  cousin  Maria,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sweeney  Tone,  Esq.  of  Keston  Lodge,  and 
has  a  son,  William  Lionel  Felix,  Lord  Huntingtower,  bom 
4th  July  1820,  married  in  September  1851,  his  cousin,  Kath- 
erine  Elizabeth  CamiUa,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph 
Burke,  baronet,  of  Gl'jiak  iaatJi,  cointy  Galway,  with  issue. 
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EDGAR,  Kara  or  Soots,  fourth  woa  at  Ualoolm 
Cumiore,  but  Keond  trj'  bii  queen  Harguet,  wj*  ' 
forced,  with  bit  brotbeiv,  to  take  refuge  m  Eog- 
land,  00  the  iwirpatioD  of  the  throne  bj  hia  uncle, 
Donald  Bane-  Dnring  the  brief  poaacaaion  of  the 
(orereigntybj  hia  eldest  InDther  Duicaii,  he  »{^iearB 
to  hare  returned  to  ScotUad,  and  after  Dnnaw'a 
aaaaaaJHaiion, — a*  the  Gaelic  popnlatioii  of  tiie 
coontij  continued  Ann  In  their  tnpport  of  the  nanr- 
per, — he  aeema  to  bare  gone  bscik  to  the  Engliah  I 
court.  To  aaaert  bis  claim  to  the  throne,  the  j 
En^ish  king,  WtUuun  Bnfos,  sent  Edgar  Atheling,  i 
in  1008,  widi  a  large  armjr  of  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, to  Scotland,  and  Donald  being  OTertbrown 
and  made  prisoner,  Edgar  regained  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  In  gratitude  for  bis  gnceeas  be 
founded  the  prioiy  of  Coldingham  in  Berwick- 
shire, a  dependent  of  Durham,  and  amply  en- 
dowed it  with  rariona  lands  and  heritages.  Sob- 
joined  is  tbe  representation  of  his  seal  appended  to 
one  of  his  charters  of  endowment.  (No.  yi.  of 
Anderiotit  DtpUMtata/f  As  usual  In  those  times, 
these  charters  bear  no  date,  but  from  tbe  fact  of 


his  having  commoiccd  his  reiga  ni  1098,  and  &on 
one  of  them  bdng  granted  dnring  the  Gfetime  of 
WiDiam  Rntiis,  who  died  in  1100,  the  fomidatioB 
of  the  pnoi7  matt  have  been  intennediate  to  these 

Among  tbe  witneases  lo  this  charter  are  Tbor 
Longaa,  who  receiTed  from  King  Edgar  a  gnat  of 
Ednam  in  Roxburghshire,  where  be  erected  and 
endowed  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert; 
Alfric,  (be  bntler;  Algar  and  Osbera,  priests,  and 
Sigulf  of  BamlHoagb ;  all  Suon  names.  It  is  qnite 
in  accordance  with  the  aaperstitiow  of  tbe  times 
that  Edgar  should  have  attributed  his  ancces  to 
St.  Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint  of  Dnrfaam,  and 
there  is  a  legendary  ttory  related  bj  Fordan, 
[ScottcArOKicm,  vol.  L]  that  on  hts  march  to  Scot- 
land, Edgar  slept  one  ni^t  at  Durham,  when  be 
received  a  visit  from  the  saint,  who  encouraged 
him  in  bis  enterprise,  and  assured  him  that  if  he 
caused  his  banner  to  be  canted  along  with  him, 
his  enemies,  at  the  sight  of  the  sacred  ensign, 
would  flee  in  terror  before  bim.  On  the  following 
morning,  Edgar  borrowed  bmn  the  monasteij  the 
banner  of  the  sunt,  and  having  displayed  it  in 
battle  as  he  had  been  directed,  the  discomfiture  of 
Donald  and  his  Celtic  adherents  was  (be  imme- 
diate consequence.  King  Edgar,  therefore,  could 
not  do  less  than  express  his  gratitude  by  tbe  foun- 
dation of  a  religious  house  at  Coldingham,  and  on 
the  day  of  its  consecration  to  the  three  saints, 
Cuthbert,  Maiy,  and  Abba,  he  attended  personally 
in  the  chnrch,  and  in  his  charter  he  says  that  the 
consecration  was  performed  in  a  manner  accept- 
able *tO  the  glory  of  God  and  his  own  pleasure.' 
Wjntonnaays: 


Coldjnguna  tbm  Hmtiji  h» 
And  rjdicl;  gnt  it  dowjt  ba 
Of  Sunt  Ebb  B,  awaet  BtHaw, 
Sijnt  Cnthbert  thui  tfaii  booonn  now. 


By  one  of  his  charters  Edgar  made  an  ample  do- 
nation to  the  monks  of  St.  Cnthbert  of  lands  in 
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Berwickshire,  and  in  the  preamble  he  plunlj  ac- 
knowledges the  fbndal  tenure  by  which  he  held 
Londoninm,  or  Lothian,  from  William  Rufns,  king 
of  England.  A  supplement  states  that  it  was 
granted  on  the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  September 
of  that  year  in  which  *  King  William,  son  of  the 
great  King  William,^  bnilt  a  new*  fortress  near 
Bambroagh,  against  Robert,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. The  donation  was  made  ^'  for  the  souls  of 
his  father  and  mother,  his  own  soul  and  body,  and 
the  souls  of  his  brothers,  Edward  and  Duncan.^* 
Edward  was  slain  with  his  father,  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick  castle  in  1098,  and 
Duncan,  after  expelling  for  a  time  Donald  Bane 
from  the  throne  and  reigning  in  his  stead,  was 
treacherously  assassinated  by  Malpedir,  maormor 
of  Moem,  in  1096,  as  already  related  in  his  life. 
[See  this  volume,  p.  83.] 

During  Edgar's  reign  the  Saxon  system  pre- 
vailed in  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  was  not 
possessed  by  the  Gaelic  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  ^^  in  imitation,^'  says  Skene,  *'  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom,  this  part  of  the  country  (that  is, 
the  Lowlands)  was  divided  into  earldoms,  which 
were  bestowed  upon  members  of  the  royal  family ; 
Saxon  thanes  were  introduced  over  the  whole 
country,  and  sherifiis  and  sheriffdoms  everywhere 
established.*"  IHist.ofths  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  128.]  In  the  life  of  Edgar^s  brother, 
Alexander  the  First,  who  succeeded  him,  it  has 
been  stated  (see  vol.  i.  p.  60)  that,  during  these 
two  reigns,  the  laws,  institutions,  and  forms  of 
government  of  the  country,  except  in  that  portion 
which  was  ruled  over  by  the  native  or  Gaelic 
chiefs,  were  purely  Saxon,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  during  the  reign  of  Edgar  that  the  two  dis- 
tinct races  which  then  and  ever  since  have  pos- 
sessed Scotland,  namely,  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Celtic,  first  came  to  occupy  their  own  precise 
boundaries  in  the  kingdom.  ^^The  Norwegian 
kingdom  of  Thorfinn,"  says  Skene,  "  had  excluded 
the  Gael  from  the  eastern  and  more  level  part  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Tay,  and  had  colonised 
these  districts  with  a  Norwegian  race.  The  Saxon 
conquest  under  Edgar,  for  such  it  was  in  its  ef- 
fects, now  confined  them  altogether  to  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  country,  and  peopled  the 
remainder  of  the  Lowlands  with  Saxons  and  Nor- 


mans. The  two  Teutonic  races  who  were  now 
placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  together  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  the  Lowlands,  gradually 
amalgamated  and  formed  that  Gothic  race  which 
now  occupies  that  portion  of  the  country,  while 
the  Gael  were  confined  within  those  limits  to 
which  they  have  ever  since  been  restricted.**  [76- 
id,  p.  129.] 

After  a  peaceable  refgn  of  nine  years,  the  High- 
land portion  of  the  community  having  made  no 
attempt  to  regain  their  lost  supremacy,  or  disturb 
him  in  the  exercise  of  the  government,  Edgar  died 
on  the  10th  January  1106-7.  Accordinje;  to  Al- 
dred,  abbot  of  Rivaulx,  quoted  by  Lord  Hailes, 
**  He  was  a  sweet-tempered,  amiable  man,  in  all 
things  resembling  Edward  the  Confessor,  mild  in 
his  administration,  eqaitable  and  beneficent." 
During  his  reign  his  sister,  Matilda,  was  married 
to  Henry  the  First  of  England;  but  Edgar  himself 
seems  never  to  have  been  married. 

EDMOND, -J  Colonel,  a  brave  and  highly 

esteemed  soldier  of  fortune,  was  bom  in  Stirling^ 
about  the  end  ol  the  sixteenth  century.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  baker  in  that  town,  and  when  very 
young  he  ran  off  from  his  parents,  and  enlisted  in 
the  army  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange.  By  his 
valour  and  good  conduct  he  so  greatly  distin 
guished  himself,  as  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  him.  WhUe  he  was  serving  on  the  continent, 
and  was  one  day  on  the  parade  with  several  bro- 
ther officers,  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who 
professed  to  have  newly  arrived  from  Scotiand, 
and  left  the  colonel*s  relations  well,  enumerating 
several  of  them  as  of  high  rank.  Edmond,  turn- 
ing from  him  indignantly,  informed  those  around 
him  that,  however  this  unknown  personage  might 
attempt  to  flatter  his  vanity,  he  must,  in  candour, 
inform  them,  if  they  did  not  already  know,  that 
he  had  the  honour,  of  which  he  should  ever  be 
proud,  of  being  the  son  of  an  honest  baker  and 
freeman  in  the  ancient  burgh  of  Stirling.  He  then 
ordered  the  abashed  impostor  out  of  his  sight. 
Having  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  and  settied 
in  his  native  town,  he  proved  himself  beneficent 
to  his  relations,  who  were  all  in  the  humble  walks 
of  life.  He  would  not  visit  any  person  in  Stirling 
unless  his  father  and  mother  were  also  invited. 
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The  earl  of  Mar  had  asked  him  to  bis  house  to 
dine  or  sup.  Edmond  agreed  to  go,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  bring  with  him  his  father  and  mo- 
ther. The  earl  politely  asseoted,  and  thus  escorted 
by  the  aged  pair,  did  the  gallant  colonel  wait  npon 
the  lord  high  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  Colonel 
Edmond  contributed  largely  towards  the  bnild- 
ing  of  the  manse  of  Stiriing.  The  manse  so 
erected  was  taken  down  in  182-L  His  daughter 
married  Sir  Thomas  Liringston  of  Jerriswood, 
baronet,  a  cadet  of  the  noble  house  of  Sjlsyth^ 
and  of  the  noble  and  more  ancient  family  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  Callendar.  Her  eldest  son,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Livingston,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
a  privy  councillor,  and  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland,  was  by  William  the  Third,  in  1698, 
created  Viscount  Teviot,  by  patent  to  male  de- 
scendants. As  he  died  without  issue,  the  peerage 
became  extinct  in  1711.  The  date  of  his  grand- 
father, Colonel  £dmond*8  death,  is  unknown. 

EDMOHnom,  a  soroanie  of  great  antiqiiitj  in  Scotland, 

derived  from  the  lands  of  Edmonatooe  in  the  ctntntj  of  Edin- 
burgh, its  origin  being  Eubmmdut  and  Iomi,  a  baronial  rari- 

ienoe. 

Tradition  pretends  that  in  the  tnun  of  the  prinoeM  Mai^ 
garet,  sister  of  Edgar  EUieling,  when  she  took  refnge  in 
North  Britain  in  1070,  there  was  a  knight  named  Edmnndna, 
supposed  to  be  a  yoonger  son  of  Coont  Egmont  of  Flanders* 
and  that  he  acquired  from  Darid  I.  lands  in  Mid- Lothian, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name;  bnt  for  this  there  is  no  anthoritj, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  once  powerful  race  of  Seton, 
to  whom  these  lands  are  said  once  to  have  belonged,  was 
the  parent  stock.  The  arms  of  Seton  and  Edmonstone  an 
the  same. 

The  first  of  the  name  on  record  was  Henricos  de  Edmnn- 
stone,  of  Edmonstone,  in  124S.  Akout  100  years  later  Sir 
John  de  Edmnnstone  is  recorded  as  the  stm  of  Henry.  This 
Sir  John  de  Edmnnstone,  a  person  of  note  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid II.,  was  mnch  employed  in  missions  to  England,  and  fimn 
that  monarch  he  received  the  barony  of  Boyoe,  in  Banflbhire. 

His  son,  of  the  same  name,  married  the  princess  Isabdla 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert  IL,  and  widow  of  James,  earl  of 
Donglas  and  Mar,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Otterbnm  in  1S88L 
Sir  John  Edmundstone  was  employed  as  ambassador  in  ne- 
gotiating different  treaties  with  England,  during  the  reign 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  III.,  and  under  the  r^ency  of 
his  other  brother-in-law,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  during 
the  captivity  of  James  I.  in  1407  and  subsequent  years. 
From  this  marriage  descended  the  elder  branch  of  the  fiunily, 
which  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line. 

Besides  Edmonstone,  which  they  sold  m  1671,  the  Edmom- 
stonee  likewise  poesessed  Ednam  in  Roxbnighshire,  a  grant 
of  Robert  III. 

The  direct  and  imme^te  ancestor  of  the  Edmonstones  of 
Duntreath  was  Sir  Arohibald,  probably  a  younger  son  of  the 
first  Sir  John.  His  son,  Sir  William  Edmonstone  of  Gnllo- 
den,  married  (fis  her  4th  husband)  the  orincees  Maxy  Stew- 


art, countess  dowager  of  Angus,  eldest  daughter  ot  Robert 
II L,  and  Queen  Annabella  Drummond,  and  in  1446  he  ob- 
tained horn  her  nephew,  James  II.,  the  lands  of  I>untreath 
in  Stirlingshire,  a  portion  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Lennox, 
ou  the  attainder  of  Duncan,  the  last  eari  of  that  fomily. 
Duntreath,  in  the  Gadie,  signifies  ''hill  of  the  chief,** and 
ever  since  it  came  into  their  possesnoa  it  has  remained  the 
principal  seat  ef  the  EdmoostonesL 

Sir  William's  son,  another  Sir  WiUiam,  took  an  active  part 
in  pnblie  affiurs  during  the  disturbed  rrign  of  James  III., 
and  was  more  than  once  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  He 
had  a  son.  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath,  knight, 
who  was  by  James  IV.  appointed  captain  of  Donne  castle, 
and  steward  of  Monteith  and  Strathgartnej.  By  his  wife, 
Janet,  dan^itcr  ef  Sir  James  Shaw  of  Sancfaie,  comp- 
troller of  Scotland,  and  governor  of  Stirling  csstie  under 
James  the  Third,  he  had  three  sons, — Sir  William,  his  heir; 
James,  ancestor  of  the  Edmonstones  of  Brnch  in  Stiriing* 
shire;  Jacob,  of  the  Edmonstones  of  Balinton,  in  Perthshire, 
and  five  dangfaten;  Janet,  married  to  William,  first  eari  of 
Montrose;  Catherine,  to  John,  second  eari  of  Eglinton; 
Christian,  to  Jdm,  second  lord  Boas;  Margaret,  to  George 
Buchanan  of  Buchanan,  and  Beatrix,  to  James  Muschet  ol 
Bnrobank,  in  Perthshire. 

Sir  Winiam  Edmonstime  of  Duntreath,  knight,  sfter  his 

father^s  death  in  1502,  was  by  James  the  Fourth  appointed 

ci^itain  of  Doune  castle  and  steward  of  Monteith.    He  sold 

CuQoden  to  Strachan  of  Scotstown  and  fell  on  Flodden  field 

9th  September  1513.  By  SybiUa,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Bail  lie  of  Lamington,  he  left  three  sons, — Sir  William,  who 

succeeded  him ;  Archibald,  ancestor  of  the  Edmonstones  of 

SjMttal ;  James,  ancestor  of  the  Edmonstones  of  Newton  ana 

Cambuswallaoe ;  and  several  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 

Marion,  was  married  to  John  Campbell  of  Glenorehy,  pater- 

lul  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Breadalbane. 

Sir  William's  son,  Sir  James,  filled  some  important  oflkes 
in  the  reign  ef  James  VI.  His  grsndson,  William  Edmon- 
stone of  Duntreath,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Haldane  of  Gleneagles  in  Perthshire  (a  fomale  descendsnt  of 
whom  was  the  mother  of  the  first  Viscount  Duncan,)  ana 
had  three  sons,  Ardiibald,  his  successor,  James  and  John. 
The  last  married  the  sole  heiress  of  Edmonstone  of  Broich. 

Archibald  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath,  the  eldest  son,  was  a 
member  of  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  1688, 
when  Charles  I.  presided  in  person,  and  being  a  strict  pies 
byterian,  he  strongly  opposed  all  his  attempts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  By  Jean,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Hamilton  of  Halcraig,  the  brother  of  Viscount 
Claneboy,  in  Ireland,  he  had  two  sons, — William,  who,  being 
bom  deaf  and  dumb,  was  set  aside  firom  the  inheritance,  and 
Archibald,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and  had  a  son,  Arch- 
ibald, and  two  daughters. 

Arohibald,  the  son,  designed  of  Duntreath  and  Bed  Hall, 
ooun^  Antrim,  Ireland,  married  for  his  2d  wife,  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  the  HoiL  John  Campbell  of  Mamore,  son  of  9th  esrt 
of  Argyle,  and  had  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone,  created  a 
baronet  of  Great  Britain  in  1774.  He  was  for  many  yesn 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  Ayr  dirtiict  of 
boighs,  and  on  his  death  in  July  1807,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  third,  but  eldest  surviring  son.  Sir  Charies  Edmonstone, 
second  baronet,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Stiriing  fipom  1812  tiD 
his  death,  on  April  1,  1821.  The  second  baronet  was  twice 
married.  By  his  first  wife,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Richard 
Wilbraham  Bootie,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Skel- 
mersdale,  he  had  a  son.  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone,  third 
baronet,  the  anther  of  *A  Journey  to  the  Uases  ot  Upper 
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Eg}'pt;'  *TJje  Progress  of  Religion,  a  Potm;'  *The  Chris- 
tian G«nt!emaii*s  Daily  Walk/  and  other  works.  He  mar- 
ried in  1832,  his  cousin,  the  daaghter  of  Randle  IVilbrsham, 
Esq.  of  Bode  Hall,  Cheshire,  bat  has  no  children.  The 
hdr  presomptive  to  the  baronetcj  is  his  half  brother,  William, 
(a  captun  in  the  royal  navy,  1858,)  by  hia  father's  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Hotbam. 

The  estate  of  Edmonstone  in  Mid  Lothian  now  belon^^  to 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Wanchope,  John  Wauchope,  younger  son 
of  Sir  John  Wanchope  of  Niddry,  having  obtained  a  charter  of 
it  on  9th  June  1671.  He  was  a  lord  of  session,  under  the 
judicial  title  of  Lord  Edmonstone,  from  November  1682  to 
Febroaxy  1688,  but  having  disobliged  the  king  he  was,  with 
Li>id  Harcarse,  avbitrarily  diionitised  from  the  bench. 


For  Shetland  branch  of  Edmokstonb,  see  Supplkmbnt. 

EDMONSTONE,  Robert,  an  artist  of  consid- 
erable eminence,  was  bom  in  Kelso,  in  1794,  and 
wben  a  boy,  was  boaud  apprentice  to  a  watch- 
maker;  bat  his  strong^ove  for  painting  cansed  him 
to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  stndy  of  ar^ 
His  firet  productions  were  brought  oat  at  £dm- 
burgh,  where  they  atti-actcd  mach  attention,  and 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Baron  Hume 
and  other  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  honoured 
him  with  their  friendship.  He  was  induced  by 
his  success  to  settle  in  London,  where  he  speedily 
attained  an  honourable  reputation.  He  afterwards 
resided  for  some  years  at  Rome,  Naples,  Florence, 
and  Venice,  and  at  all  these  cities  prosecuted  his 
stndies  with  an  assiduity  which  materially  affected 
his  health.  Among  the  paintings  which  he  fin- 
ished at  Rome  is  the  picture  of  the  *  Ceremony  of 
kissing  the  Chains  of  St.  Peter,^  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  gallery  in  1833,  and  soon 
obtained  a  purchaser.  While  at  Rome  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  fever,  which  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish painting  for  a  considerable  time.  He  re- 
turned to  London  at  the  close  of  1882,  and,  with 
his  nsual  zeal,  recommenced  his  professional  la- 
bours ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  health  becoming 
seriously  injured  by  his  unremitting  application, 
he  retired  to  Kelso  for  the  benefit  of  his  native 
air,  and  died  there  September  21,  1834.  He  ex- 
celled in  works  of  imagination,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  portraits,  and  was  fond  of  introducing 
children  into  his  pictures  generally  with  the  hap- 
piest effect. 

EoLESHEDf,  a  somame  derived  from  the  parish  of  Eagles- 
ham  in  Benfiewshire,  (tbe  original  property  of  the  earls  of 
Eglinton,  and  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Pollok,  author  of  *  The 
Course  of  Time,*)  which  received  its  name  from  the  Norman 
French  eglite,  (which  is  again  a  corruption  of  Latin  ecclesiaf') 


a  chiutsh  or  place  of  worship,  and  Aom,  the  Saxon  word  for  a 
Tillage.  To  the  latter  must  also  be  refenred  tbe  sumame  ci 
Eccles,  from  a  parish  of  that  name  in  Berwicicshire,  in  which 
there  was  once  a  nunnery,  as  also  the  corruption  KiL 

In  1626,  a  Scots  physiaan  of  the  name  of  George  Eglia* 
heim,  one  of  the  physicians  of  King  James  tbe  Sixth,  who 
had  fled  to  Flanders  on  the  king's  death,  published  a  book, 
wherein  he  offered  to  prove  that  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  and 
several  other  noblemen,  as  well  as  King  James  himself,  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  king*s  favourite,  Geoige  Villiers,  duke 
of  Buckingham.  This  curious  work  is  entitled  '  The  Fora- 
runner  of  Bevenge  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  the 
Poysoningof  the  Most  Potent  King,  James,  of  happie  memorie, 
King  of  Great  Britaine,  and  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
and  others  of  the  nobilitie;  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Egles- 
heme,  one  of  King  James  his  Phyacians  for  his  Majestie's  per- 
soun  above  the  space  of  ten  yeeres.*  An  account  of  Egles- 
heim*s  book,  and  a  minute  description  of  the  *  poisoning '  of 
the  king  by  Buckingham  and  his  mother,  will  be  found  in- 
serted in  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Chnroh  of  Sootland, 
voL  vii.  p.  684  to  the  end. 


Eglimtoh,  a  sumame  derived  from  lands  of  tiiat  name 
in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  county  of  Ayr,  and  possessed 
by  an  ancient  family,  some  of  whom  were  witnesses  to  the 
charters  of  King  William  the  Lion  and  Alexander  the  Second 
and  Third.  In  the  Ragman  Roll  appear  the  names  of  Sir 
Radulphus  and  Sir  Ranlph  de  Eglinton,  as  among  those  who 
swore  a  forced  fealty  to  Edward  the  first  m  1296.  In  1361 
Sir  Hugh  de  Eglinton  was  justiciary  of  Lothian,  and  tax  years 
thereafter  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  a  treaty  with 
England.  He  married  Egidia,  or  Giles,  daughter  of  Walter, 
high  steward  of  Scotland,  and  sister  of  King  Robert  the  Second)  * 
widow  of  Sir  James  Lindsay  of  Crawford,  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  his  brother-in-law  to  the  throne,  his  mi^esty 
granted  to  him  certain  lands  in  AyrBhb:e,  Lanarkshire,  and 
Mid  Lothian.  He  appean  to  have  died  soon  after  187^  He 
had  an  only  daughter,  his  sole  horess,  Elizabeth,  who  mar- 
ried Sur  John  Montgomery,  the  seventh  laird  of  Eaglesham, 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Eglinton.  [See  MomxsoMEBT,  sur- 
name of.]  With  her  Sir  John  obtained  the  baronies  of  Eg- 
linton and  ArdroBsan,  and  the  large  possessions  of  the  Eglin- 
ton family,  and  in  consequence  of  this  marriage  he  quarterea 
the  arms  of  Eglinton  with  his  own. 


EoLiifTOif ,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred in  the  year  1507,  on  Hugh,  third  Lord  Montgomery, 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  above  Sur  John  Montgo- 
mery of  Eaglesham,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  de  Eglinton. 
This  Sur  John  Montgomery  (for  whose  extraction  and  descent 
see  MoNTGOMKRT,  surname  of)  invariably  proved  himself  a 
true  friend  of  his  country,  and  in  1888,  he  and  his  eldest 
son,  Hugh,  aooompanied  the  earl  of  Douglas  in  his  expedition 
iato  England,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Otterbnm,  or  Chevy  Chase,  where  he  commanded  part  of 
the  Soots  force,  by  taking  prisoner  Heniy  Percy  sumamed 
Hotspur.  According  to  the  Scotch  version  of  the  ballad  oq 
this  famous  fight: 

'*  The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 
That  either  of  other  were  fain; 
They  swapped  sworda,  and  they  twa  swat. 
And  aye  the  blood  ran  down  between. 

>* '  Yield  thee,  0  yield  thee,  Percy! *  he  said, 
' Or  else  I  shall  lay  thee  lowl * 
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'  Whom  to  aball  I  yield,*  oirl  Perqr  Mid, 
*  Sin  I  Bee  it  maun  be  u?* 


*  *  I  will  not  yield  to  a  bralcen  bmh. 
Nor  yet  will  I  to  a  brier, 
But  I  woald  yield  to  Eari  Doaglas, 
Or  Sir  Hi^  Montgomery  if  he  were  here 

**  Ab  soon  as  ne  knew  it  waa  Montgomery, 
He  stock  his  sword's  pqint  to  the  ground . 
And  Sir  Hogh  the  Montgomery  was  a  courteous  knight, 
And  qolckly  took  him  by  the  hand." 

Hugh,  being  a  oommon  name  in  the  Montgomeiy  familj,  is 
here  emplojed  instead  of  John.  At  the  same  battle  Hugh, 
the  eldest  son  of  this  gallant  knight,  was  slain  by  an  arrow, 
which  transfixed  his  heart  With  Percy*s  ransom  Sir  John 
built  the  castle  of  Polnoon  in  Renfrewshire,  which  has  erer 
since  oontinned  one  of  the  seats  of  the  family.  He  had  four 
sons,  and  was  snoceeded  by  Sir  John  Montgomery,  the  second 
son,  Hugh,  the  eldest,  having  left  no  issue.  Alexander,  the 
third  son,  was  designed  of  Bennington.  The  youngest,  who 
became  tutor  to  his  grand  nephew,  the  third  lord  Montgomery, 
was  also  named  Hugh,  having  been  bom  after  his  eldest 
brother's  death. 

Sir  John  Montgomeiy,  the  second  son  and  successor,  de- 
signed of  Eaglesham,  Eglinton,  and  Ardrossan,  obtained  let- 
ters of  safeguard  into  England,  on  21st  September  1405,  and 
also  on  1st  November  1406,  to  treat  for  the  release  of  the  earl 
of  Donglas,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Homildon  in  1402,  and  on  20th  April  1408  he  became  one  of 
his  hostages.  He  was  soon,  however,  released,  as,  on  15th 
May  1412,  he  had  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  into  England. 
His  lordship,  along  with  William  Lander,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
brd  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  other  commissionersi 
had  a  letter  of  safe-conduct,  12th  May,  1423,  to  treat  about 
the  ransom  of  King  James  the  First,  and  he  had  another  to 
the  same  effect  16th  September  following.  He  was  one  of 
the  hostages  for  Kbg  James,  his  annnal  revenue  being  esta- 
blished at  seven  hundred  marks.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1424,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  his  majesty's 
coronation.  He  was  one  of  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Mordach, 
duke  of  Albany,  his  two  sons,  and  the  duke  of  Lennox,  at 
Stirling,  24th  May,  1425.  He  died  before  August  10, 1430. 
By  his  wife,  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Maxwell 
of  Gaerlaverock,  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Robert, 
the  second  son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Macbie- 
nill  and  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  baronets,  and  of 
other  families  of  the  name. 

Sir  Alexander  de  Montgomeiy  of  Ardrossan,  the  eldest  son, 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  was  by  James  the  First  admitted, 
in  1425,  when  but  a  youth,  a  member  of  his  privy  council, 
and  in  Augnst  1480  was  appointed  govenunr  of  Kintyre  and 
Enapdale,  jointly  with  Sir  Robert  Cunningham  of  Kilmaurs, 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Glencaim.  After  th«  assassination  of 
King  James  the  First,  being  in  equal  favour  with  his  son,  King 
James  the  Second,  he  was  continued  in  the  privy  coundl. 
From  that  monarch  he  obtained  several  grants  of  land,  in 
consideration  of  his  great  loyalty  and  faithful  services,  and 
in  1488  was  joined  with  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  and  Mr.  John 
Methven,  secretary  of  state,  and  other  commisaonerB,  to 
treat  of  a  peace  with  the  English,  when  they  oondnded  a 
truce  for  nine  years.  In  1444, 1447,  and  1449,  he  was  also- 
much  employed  in  n^odations  with  En^and,  and  in  1451  he 
was  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  truce  with  that  kingdom. 
He  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Montgomery  before  81  st  January  1448-8  when  the  office  of 


bailiaiy  of  the  barony  of  Cunnmgham  was  granted  to  him. 
In  1459,  be  was  again  a  conservator  of  a  truce  with  Eng^nd, 
and  on  2d  June  1460,  he  obtained  a  safiMxmduot  to  go  into 
that  kingdom  with  twenty  persons  in  his  train,  oo  the  aflairs 
of  the  truce.  He  died  soon  after  6th  June  1461.  With  three 
daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  Alexander,  master  of  Montgo- 
mery, who  predeceased  his  father,  in  1452;  Geor^ge,  ancestor 
of  tiie  Montgomeries  of  Skelmorley,  from  whom  the  presmt 
earl  of  Eglinton  descoids  through  an  heiress;  and  Thomas, 
rector  of  Eaglesham. 

The  master  of  Montgomery  had  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Hepburn  of  Hales,  and  by  her  had 
Alexander,  second  Lord  Montgomery;  Robert  of  Breadstane, 
from  whom  the  earls  of  Mount  Alexander,  Visooonts  Mont 
gomery,  in  Ireland  (titles  which  became  extinct  in  1758),  and 
the  Montgomeries  of  Grey  Abbey,  Downshire,  were  bneally 
descended;  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Hislot;  and  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  first  Lord  Home. 

Alexander,  second  Lord  Montgomery,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  1461,  had  also  three  sons,  Hugh,  James  of 
Smithston,  and  John. 

The  eldest  son,  Hugh,  third  Lord  Montgomeiy,  and  first 
eari  of  Eglinton,  bom  about  1460,  being  under  age  at  his 
father's  death,  was  placed  under  the  tutorship  of  his  father^s 
uncle,  Hugh  Montgomery,  as  already  stated.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  James  the  Fourth,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  that  monarch  to  the  throne  in  1488,  he  was  made  by 
him  one  of  his  privy  council.  On  the  14th  October  the  same 
year,  for  the  good  services  done  to  his  majesty  by  him,  parti- 
cularly in  the  field  of  Sanohiebum  near  Stirling  on  the  11  tb 
of  June,  he  obtained  a  rraoission  for  throwing  down  the  house 
of  Tnmelaw,  and  carrying  off  goods  from  thence,  and  for  all 
other  offences  committed  by  him  previous  to  the  29th  August 
preceding  the  said  14th  of  October.  In  1489  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  constabulary  of  the  royal  castle  of  Rothesay,  and 
on  4th  July  1498,  he  had  a  charter  of  the  offices  of  bailie  of 
Cunningham  and  chamberlain  of  the  town  of  Irvine,  which 
offices  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  Alexander 
Montgomeiy.  The  grant  of  the  office  of  bailiary  of  Cunning- 
ham produced  a  feud  between  the  Eglinton  and  Glencaim 
families  which  occasionally  led  to  deeds  of  violence,  and 
caused  tedious  and  fruitiess  appeals  to  umpires  till  after  the  - 
union  of  the  crowns.  In  1507  Lord  Montgomery  was  created 
eari  of  Eglinton.  After  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  9th  Sep- 
tember 1518,  he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  met  in  parliament 
at  Perth  early  in  the  following  month,  when  the  coronation  of 
the  infant  king,  James  the  Fifth,  was  fixed  for  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  queeu 
mother's  oounsellors.  On  28th  October  1516,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  Isle  of  Little  Cumray,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  game  there,  till  the  king  should  be  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  and  on  21st  February  1526-7,  he  was 
appointed  justice-general  of  the  northem  parts  of  Scotland, 
till  James  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  After 
the  young  king^s  escape  from  the  yoke  of  the  Douglases  in 
May  1528,  the  earl  and  his  second  son.  Lord  Montgomery, 
were  among  the  nobles  who  attended  the  first  free  council 
held  by  his  majesty  at  Stirling.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  the  earVs  house  of  Eglinton  was  burnt  by  WiUiam  Cun- 
mngham,  master  of  Glencaim  and  his  accomplices,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  ctunters,  writs,  and  evidents  of  his  lands 
being  destroyed  therein,  the  king  granted  him  a  new  charter 
of  them  under  the  great  seal,  dated  23d  January  1528-9. 
On  the  king*s  matrimonial  excursion  to  France  in  1586,  the 
earl  of  Eglinton  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  regency  em- 
powered to  administer  the  government  in  his  absence,  the 
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•Umt  memben  htmg  Bethune,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  Don- 
Mr,  arohbiflhop  of  Gkagow,  the  earls  of  Hontlj  and  Mootroee, 
and  Lord  MazwelL  On  December  24,  1640,  a  remission  was 
granted  to  Hngh,  earl  of  Eglinton,  his  two  sons,  and  thirtj 
others,  for  abiding  from  the  army  at  Solwaj.  He  died  in 
June  1645,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  five  sovereigns  of  Scotland,  having  been  bom  in  the 
last  year  of  King  James  the  Second,  and  died  in  the  third  of 
Qaeen  Maxy.  With  six  danghters  he  had  six  sons.  Alexan- 
der, Lord  Montgomery,  his  eldest  son,  died  in  1498,  nnmar- 
lied;  John,  the  second  son,  at  first  designed  master  of  Eglin- 
ton,  was  after  his  brother's  death,  styled  Lord  Montgomery; 
Sir  Niel,  the  third,  was  ancestor  o£  the  Montgomeries  of 
Lainahaw;  William  of  Greenfield,  the  foorth  son,  was  an- 
cestor of  the  Montgomeries  of  Anchenhood  and  other  fiimiliee 
of  the  name;  Hn^,  the  fifth,  married  Jean,  danghter  and 
heiress  of  Ijord  Lisle;  and  Robert,  tlie  youngest,  was  bishop 
of  Argyle,  and  had  three  sons,  who  were  Intimated  after  his 
death.  ' 

John,  the  second  bat  eldest  sorviving  son,  is  designed  mas- 
ter of  Montgomery  in  the  records  of  parliament,  12th  July 
1606.  On  18th  November  of  that  year,  he  was  summoned 
to  underlio  the  law  and  censure  of  treason,  for  woonding 
William  Cnnningham  of  Craigends.  In  the  famous  street 
conflict  at  Edinbuxgh,  between  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus, 
and  their  adherents,  on  28th  Apxil  1520,  he  was  killed  on  the 
side  of  Airan,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  By  his  wife, 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  of  Dun- 
teeatb,  he  had  (with  a  daughter,  Christian,  married  to  Sir 
James  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of 
QueaibeiTy)  two  sons,  Archibald  master  of  EgUnton,  and 
Hugh,  seorad  earl.  The  name  of  the  former  occurs  in  the 
records  of  parliament,  21st  November  1526,  as  having  been 
on  the  king's  side,  but  in  reality  on  that  of  the  Douglases,  in 
the  encounters  with  Scott  of  Buccleuch  at  Melrose,  and  the 
esrl  of  Lennox  at  Linlithgow  that  year,  and  he  died  soon 
sfter  without  issue. 

Hugh,  second  earl  of  Eglinton,  succeeded  bis  grandfather 
in  June  1545,  and  died  3d  September  1546.  By  his  countess, 
Mariota,  danghter  of  the  third  Lord  Seton,  he  had,  with  two 
daughters,  a  son,  Hugh,  third  earl,  who  was  a  minor  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  fiunily.  In  May 
1561,  with  others  of  the  nobility,  he  accompanied  the  Lord 
James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  regent  Moray,  when  he  went 
to  France  to  invite  the  young  queen,  Mary,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  the  French  king,  Frands,  to  return  to  Scotland, 
and  on  her  voyage  home,  in  August  of  that  year,  he  was  on 
board  the  only  ship  taken  by  the  English  fleet  sent  to  intei^ 
oept  her,  but  soon  after  being  carried  to  London,  he  was  re- 
leased. He  adhered  firmly  to  Mary,  in  all  her  troubles,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  retainers  was  personally  engaged  on  her 
side  at  the  battle  of  Langade,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
In  the  parliament  held  by  the  regent  Moray,  19th  August 
1568,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  treason.  He  long  continued 
faithful  to  the  queen's  cause,  but  at  last,  in  April  1571,  by  the 
persnasion  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  soon  after  elected  regent, 
with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Cassillis,  and  other  lords  of  the 
queen's  party,  he  submitted  to  the  kin^s  authority,  and 
appeared  in  the  parliament  held  at  Stirling  in  September  of 
that  year.  In  the  parliament  held  in  the  same  place  in  July 
1578,  he  was  choeoi  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles.  He  died 
in  June  1585,  having  been  twice  married,  first,  to  Lady  Jean 
Hamilton,  youngest  daughter  of  the  regent  Arran,  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  which  marriage,  on  account  of  consanguinity, 
was  dissolved  in  1562 :  and,  secondly,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Su  John  Drummond  of  Innerpeffry,  by  whom  he  had  two 


sons  and  two  daughters,  namely,  Hu^  foorth  eari  of  E^^ 
ton,  and  Robert  of  Giflbn,  who,  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daa|^- 
ter  of  Sir  Mathew  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  had  one  danghter, 
his  sole  heiress,  married  to  her  cousin,  Hugh,  fifth  eari  of 
Eglintoa;  Mai|saret,  the  earl's  elder  daughter,  was  married 
to  Robert  earl  of  Wintoun,  and  carried  on  the  line  of  thib 
family.  The  second  daughter,  Agnes,  married  Robert,  fourth 
lord  Semple. 

Hugh,  the  fourth  earl,  a  youth  of  great  promise  and  singu- 
lar endowments,  enjoyed  his  inheritance  only  about  ten 
months,  having,  on  19th  April  1586,  fallen  the  victim  of  his 
family's  hereditary  feud.  As  he  was  riding,  after  dinner  on 
that  day,  attended  only  by  his  ordinary  domestics,  from  his 
own  castle  of  Eglinton  towards  Stirling,  where  the  court  then 
was,  he  was  attacked  in  the  low  grounds  near  the  bridge  of 
Annock,  by  John  Cunnuigham,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  David  Cunningham  of  Robertland,  John  Cunningham 
of  Clonbeitfa,  Alexander  Cunmngfaam  »f  Corsehill,  and  othera 
of  the  name,  to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  and  his  small 
retinue  being  dispersed  or  slain,  he  was  himself  shot  dead  by 
a  pistol  fired  by  Cunningham  of  Clonbeith.  He  had  dined  at 
the  house  of  Lainshaw,  and  it  is  said  that  tiie  Cunnin^ams 
got  notice  of  his  being  there  by  the  Lady  of  Lainshaw,  Mar- 
garet Cunningham,  a  daughter  of  Cunningham  of  Aiket, 
(others  say,  it  was  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Cunningham) 
hanging  a  white  table  napkin  from  the  battlements,  as  a 
signal,  most  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  murder  residing 
within  sight  of  it  The  eari  of  Glencaum  disclaimed  all  con- 
nexion with  this  foul  act,  and  left  his  friends  to  the  law.  In 
the  meantime,  the  friends  of  the  EgUnton  family  flew  to 
arras,  and  killed  every  Cunningham  that  came  in  their  way. 
The  lurd  of  Aiket,  (me  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in 
the  bloody  deed,  was  shot  near  his  own  house ;  Robertland 
and  Corsehill  escaped;  Clonbeith,  the  actual  murderer,  was 
pursued  by  a  party  of  Montgomeries,  with  the  earl's  brother, 
the  master  of  Eglinton  at  their  head,  as  fur  as  Hamilton,  and 
a  house  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  being  beset,  he  was 
discovered  by  John  Pollok  of  that  ilk,  a  bold  daring  man, 
son-in-law  of  the  laird  of  Lunshaw,  concealed  in  a  chimney, 
on  which  he  was  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  The  lady  of 
Lunshaw  was  forced  to  abscond,  it  was  said  to  Ireland,  but 
she  was  for  a  long  time  concealed  in  the  house  of  one  of  her 
husband's  tenants.  Twenty  years  after  this  event,  namely, 
on  the  1st  of  July  .1606,  the  feud  between  the  Montgomeries 
and  Cunninghams  again  bruke  out  in  a  violent  tumult  at 
Perth,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  parliament  and  the  privy 
coundl,  and  the  matters  in  dispute  between  tiiem  having 
been  referred  by  his  majesty  to  six  on  either  side,  were  finally 
settled  by  the  active  n^odation  of  his  miyesty's  commis- 
sioner, the  eari  of  Dunbar,  in  the  following  February. 

Hugh,  fifth  earl,  only  son  of  the  murdered  nobleman,  was 
an  infant  when  deprived  of  his  father,  and  in  consequence 
was  placed  nnder  the  charge  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Robert 
B<^cr  of  Badenheath,  his  mother,  the  widowed  countess,  beinf; 
Egidia,  (or  Giles,)  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  fourth  Lord 
Boyd.  He  was  in  especial  favour  with  King  James  the  Sixth, 
who  had  planned  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  Lady 
Gabriella  Stuart,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Lennox,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  death 
of  the  lady.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  and  titles 
that  had  belonged  to  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Kilwinning,  with 
the  patronage  of  sixteen  parisli  churches,  all  of  which  were 
erected  into  a  temporal  lordship,  of  whidi  he  had  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal,  5th  January  1608-4.  He  married  his 
cousin,  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Robert  Mont- 
gomery of  Giffen,  an  unhappy  marriage,  according  to  tie 
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MS.  butoiy  of  the  funflj,  as  it  ended  in  a  divoroe,  mnd  the 
ladj  ftfterwards  beeame  the  wife  of  the  azth  Loxd  Bojd. 
Having  no  iarae^  be  made  a  rengnation  and  aettlement  of  the 
earidom  and  entail  <»  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Foolsbrather, 
■on  of  his  aont,  Margaret,  ooonteas  of  Wintonn,  (bar  of  line 
of  the  familj,)  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  bodj,  he  and  thej 
taking  the  name  and  arms  of  Montgomery;  which  settlement 
was  confirmed  bj  charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  28th 
November  1611 ;  and  his  lordship  died  in  the  following  year. 

He  was  succeeded  as  azth  earl  by  his  coosin,  the  said  Sir 
Alexander  Seton,  who,  in  aooerdanee  with  the  deed  of  adop- 
tion,  changed  his  name  to  Montgomerie.  From  King  James 
the  Sixth  he  obtained  a  charter,  dated  at  Whitehall,  24th 
March  1615,  ratifying  and  confirming  all  the  honours,  digni- 
ties and  precedencj,  enj<r^ed  by  any  former  earl  of  Egfinton. 
According  to  a  family  anecdote,  his  lordship  of  Kilwinning, 
that  had  been  granted  to  the  fifth  earl  by  charter  in  January 
1603-4,  having  been  conferred  bj  the  king  on  Sir  Michael 
Balfour,  of  Burleigh,  the  earl  who,  firom  his  bold  and  un- 
daunted character,  had  acquired  the  cognomen  of  Greysteel, 
remonstrated  in  strong  terms  against  this  invasion  of  bis 
rights,  but  receiving  no  redress,  after  a  tedious  correspondence, 
he  waited  personally  upon  the  king's  favourite  for  the  time, 
(Car,  earl  of  Somerset,)  and  signified  to  him  that  though 
attle  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  or  of  court 
etiquette,  he  knew  the  use  of  his  sword,  and  expected  to  have 
justice  done  to  bun.  The  result  was  an  immediate  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  his  claims  being  found  just,  the 
property  was  restored  to  him,  and  a  charter  of  confirmation  of 
the  former  one  granted  26th  April  1615.  For  the  delay  that 
took  place  in  the  recognition  of  his  titles,  the  continnator  of 
Nisbet  {System  of  Heraldry,  vol.  iL  p.  59)  endeavours  to 
account  by  saying  "  Though  Montgomerie,  earl  of  Eglinton, 
could  dispose  of  his  estate,  he  could  not  make  over  his 
honours  to  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
King  James  the  Sixth  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  confirm 
them,  which  was  at  last  done  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen, 
upon  Seton's  marrying  Lady  Anne  Livingstone  (daughter  of 
Alexander,  first  earl  of  Linlithgow)  who  was  one  of  the 
queen*s  maids  of  honour,  and  the  titles  and  precedency  of  the 
earls  of  Eglinton  were  confirmed  to  him.**  This  marriagev 
however,  had  taken  place  two  or  three  years  before,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Tranent,  that  the 
eldest  son  was  bom  on  the  8th  April  1613. .  Plajfair  {British 
FamHy  Aniiquify,  voL  iii.  p.  277)  says  that  the  fifth  earl  had 
one  son,  Robert,  who  died  before  his  father,  in  1602,  leaving 
a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Robert,  Lord  Boyd,  without  issue,  and 
she,  surviving  her  grandfather,  immediately  on  his  death,  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  Eglinton,  as  his  heir  of  line,  but  after- 
wards yielded  them  to  Alexander,  raxth  earl,  bj  a  deed  dated 
4th  March  1615.  All  this,  nowever,  is  a  manifest  error.  It 
appears  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  his  unde,  the 
earl  of  Dunfermline,  then  lord  chancellor,  and  of  Lord  Bin- 
nmg,  afterwards  earl  of  Melrose  and  Haddington,  that  he  was 
at  last  allowed  the  earldom. 

The  eari  of  Eglinton  was  one  of  the  Scots  nobles  who  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  James  the  Sixth  in  Westminster  Abbev, 
on  the  7th  May  1625.  On  the  rinng  of  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, 28th  May  1633,  he  carried  the  sword  before  King 
Charles  the  First,  from  the  parliament-house,  Edinbui^h,  to 
Holyrood-houae  palace.  On  the  7th  September  1641  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  his  majesty*s  privy  counciL  On  the 
13th  November  the  same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  councillors 
nominated  by  the  Scots  parliament,  and  also  a  commissioner 
for  receiving  brotherly  assistance  from  the  parliament  of 
England  and  for  serviiig  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  that 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  the  solemn  league  and  oore- 
nant  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  same  year  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  r^ments  sent  to  Ireland,  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  there.  In  1643  he  was  in  the  Soots  army  sent  tc 
the  asostanoe  of  the  English  parliament,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  that  year,  when  the  rojraUstr 
were  defeated.  In  1646  he  was  decied  one  of  the  committee 
of  estates  during  the  interval  betwixt  the  searions  of  parlia- 
ment. In  1648  he  opposed  the  ^Engagement"  to  march 
into  England,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  king,  and  on  thn 
defeat  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  at  Preston  being  known  in 
Scotland,  a  partv  of  the  western  Covenanters,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earPs  youngest  son,  Robert  Monf^merie,  attacked 
a  troop  of  the  eari  of  Lanark^s  bone,  quartered  in  Ayrshire, 
killed  some,  and  routed  the  rest  The  oommittee  of  estates 
immediately  ordered  out  all  the  fendble  men  in  the  kingdom 
to  put  down  the  ridng ;  but  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
Covenanters,  with  the  lord  chancellor  Loudoun,  and  s(mie 
ministers,  the  earl,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  which  atj  they  entered 
without  oppomtion,  the  magistrates  and  ministen,  on  thdr 
approach,  going  out  to  welcome  them.  After  the  disbanding 
of  the  two  opposing  armies,  Argyle,  the  chancellor  Loudoun, 
the  earl  of  Eglinton  and  others,  met  at  Edinburgh,  and,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  committee  of  estates,  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  January  1649.  On  Sjng  Charles  the 
Second's  arrival  in  Scotland  in  1650,  the  eari  was  appointed 
colonel  of  his  majesty's  horse  r^ment  of  life-guards  {B(d- 
/ow*s  Atmals,  vol.  iv.  p.  85),  and  by  his  advice  his  majesty 
came  from  Stirling,  on  the  29th  July,  to  visit  the  camp 
at  Leith.  His  lordship  was  present  at  Dunfermline,  with 
Afyl^T  Lothian,  Tweeddale,  Lorn,  and  other  heads  of 
that  party,  at  the  first  council  held  by  the  king  sinoe  his 
coming  to  Scotland,  when  the  famous  ^  dedaration*  was  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  which,  with  some  modification,  was 
signed  by  Charles  on  the  16th  of  August  In  the  following 
year  the  earl  nused  a  re^ment  for  the  king's  service,  but  with 
his  fourth  son  James,  was  surprised  at  I>pmbart<m,  when  in 
bed,  by  a  party  of  English  horse,  and  sent  prisoner  first  to 
Hull,  and  then  to  Berwick,  where  he  remained  in  confine- 
moit  till  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  restored  to  all  his 
estates  and  honouzv.  He  died  7th  January  1661,  in  the  7l8t 
year  of  his  age. 

His  first  countess  died  in  1632,  and  he  married  again, 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter,  first  Lord  Soott  of 
Buodeuch,  widow  of  Lord  Boss,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had,  with  two  daughters,  five  sons, 
namdy,  Hugh,  seventh  earl;  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Montgo- 
merie of  Giffen ;  the  Hon.  Alexander,  who  died  in  Irdand;  the 
Hon.  Colonel  James,  of  Coilsfidd,  immediate  ancestw  of  the 
present  earl;  and  the  Hon.  General  Robert  Montgomerie,  who 
was  first  ei^aged  on  the  side  of  the  parliament,  in  whose 
army  he  attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  Charles  the  Second  in  Scotland  he  repaired  to  the 
rojal  standard,  and  distinguished  himself  at  tbe  battle  of 
Dunbar,  8d  April  1650.  Aooompanjing  the  king  into  Eng- 
land, he  acted  as  nugor^general  of  his  migesty's  horse  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  and  after  receiving  several 
wounds  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conlined  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  whence  he  escaped  in  1659.  He  afterwards 
joined  Charies  the  Second  on  the  continent,  and  was  made 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchambor,  returning  with  him 
at  the  Restoration.  From  his  religious  and  consdentious  dis- 
position he  was  exposed  to  some  snfiering  in  the  After  persfi- 
cutions  of  the  period. 
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Hugh,  seventh  ead,  bom  8th  April  1618,  oontinaed  con- 
itant  in  his  attaohment  to  Charles  the  Flrat,  irom  the  begin- 
ning of  his  tronbles  to  the  end.  In  1643,  when  Lord  Mont- 
gomerie,  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense,  and, 
inarching  into  England  with  them,  fbngbt  at  their  head  on 
his  majesty's  nde,  at  Marston  Moor,  when  his  father  was  in 
the  opposito  ranks.  He  was  personally  engaged  in  soTeral 
other  battles  and  skirmishes  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  for 
which  he  was  particularly  excepted  out  of  Cromwell's  act  of 
indemnity  in  1654.  At  the  Restoration  he  had  a  large  share 
of  Charles*  favour.  He  died  in  1669.  He  married,  first, 
Anne,  daughter  of  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  daughter,  Anne ;  secondly.  Lady  Mary  Leslie, 
daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Rotbes,  and  had  with  her  five 
daughters  and  two  sons,  Alexander,  eighth  earl,  and  the  Hon. 
Francis  Montgomerie  of  Giffen,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy 
ooundl,  and  a  commisnoner  oi  the  Treasury  in  the  reigns  of 
IQng  William  and  Queen  Anne.  He  was  for  several  years 
member  for  Ayrshire  in  the  Scots  parliament,  and  in  1706 
was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for  tbe  treaty  of 
union.  He  steadily  supported  that  measure,  and  in  February 
1707,  he  was  one  of  the  members  diosen  to  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  The  daughi,eni  were  all  married;  Lady 
Mary,  to  the  third  earl  of  Wintouu ,  Lady  Margaret,  to  the 
second  earl  of  Loudoun ;  Lady  Christian,  to  the  fourth  Lord 
Balmerino;  Lady  Eleonora,  to  Sir  David  Dunbar  of  Balnoon, 
baronet;  and  Lady  Anne,  to  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  of  Abbots- 
hall,  baronet  It  is  recorded  by  Wodrow,  to  the  honour  of 
the  fourth  of  these  ladies,  Lady  Eleonora  Dunbar,  that,  dur- 
ing the  persecuting  times,  she  concealed  and  sustained  two 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  a  house  in  Kilwinning  for  several 
years.  Indeed  to  the  credit  of  the  Eglinton  family  it  ma^  be 
stated  that  they  never  countenanced  the  oppressive  measures 
of  that  period,  and  yet  they  lost  none  of  their  influence  at 
sourt 

Alexander,  eighth  earl,  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of 
the  Revolution,  and  on  1st  May  1689,  was  sworn  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  to  King  William.  In  1687,  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  prelatio  party  in  Scotland,  he  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  procure  a  license  for  a  presbytorian  mini- 
ster to  hold  a  meeting-house  at  Kilwinning,  to  which  the 
gentxy  and  others  from  the  surrounding  parishes  resorted  for 
baptism  to  their  children,  as  appears  in  the  sesdon  records  of 
that  parish.  He  died  in  1701.  He  was  twice  married :  first, 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Crichton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
earl  of  Dumfries,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter; and,  secondly,  in  December  1698,  to  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  St.  Quentin  of  Harpham,  in  the  county  of 
York,  baronet  This  lady  had  previously  been  thrice  mar- 
ried, and  was  ninety  years  of  age  on  her  union  with  Lord 
Eglinton,  and  it  is  said  survived  him.  The  family  tradition 
respectang  this  nngular  marriage  is  that,  besides  being  un- 
commonly el^ant  in  person  and  manners,  she  had,  on  some 
occasion,  been  instrumental  in  essentially  promoting  his  lord- 
ship's interest  in  his  early  years. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  ninth  eari,  was  one  of  the  privy 
council  of  King  William  and  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
In  1700,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  he  obtained  the  king's  letter 
to  at  and  vote  in  the  Sco^  parliament  in  place  of  the  lord 
high  treasurer,  and,  after  succeeding  to  the  title,  he  was,  in 
171),  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  rq>resentative  Scots  peers, 
and  rechosen  in  1718.  He  was  one  of  Queen  Anne's  privy 
ooundl,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  chamberlain 
court  in  1711.  During  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  actively 
promoted  tiie  tndning  and  disciplining  of  Uie  fendble  men  of 
Aynhira,  and  joined  tbe  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Glasgow 


and  Lord  Sempill  at  Irvine,  22d  August  that  year,  when  six 
thousand  men  appeared  in  arms  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment By  his  prudent  management,  his  lordship  cleared  the 
estate  of  a  large  amount  of  debt,  and  made  several  purchases 
of  land,  and  died  in  March  1729.  He  was  thrice  married : 
first,  in  1676,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daighter  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, the  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Dundonald ;  secondly,  to 
Lady  Anne  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  high 
chancellor  of  Scotland ;  and,  thirdly,  to  Susannah,  daughter 
of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  baronet,  celebrated  for 
her  personal  beauty,  and  her  patronage  of  the  Scotti^  muses 
of  her  day.  It  is  stated  that  on  her  being  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh, just  about  the  time  of  the  Union,  by  her  father,  she 
was  surroxmded  by  wooers,  of  whom  Sir  John  Clerk,  baronet, 
of  Pennycuik,  was  likely  to  be  the  successful  one,  when  on 
consulting  the  earl,  whose  second  countess  was  then  alive, 
but  in  a  long-continued  state  of  ill  health,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  match,  his  lordship  said,  "  Bide  awee.  Sir  Archie,  my 
wife's  very  siddy."  He  was  little  more  than  forty  when  he 
married  this  his  third  countess.  To  her  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, first  published  in  1725,  is  dedicated  both  in  Allan 
Ramsay's  prose  and  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  flattering  verse 
Several  other  publications  of  the  period  were  inscribed  to  her 
ladyship,  and  to  her  Ramsay  dedicated  the  music  of  his  first 
book  of  songs,  a  little  work  now  very  rare.  At  a  later  perioa 
he  presented  to  the  countess  the  original  manuscript  of  his 
great  pastoral  poem,  which  she  afterwards  gave  to  James 
Boswell,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  at  Auchinledc, 
along  with  the  presentation  letter  of  the  poet  She  died  in 
1780,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  her  age. 

By  his  first  wife  the  earl  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
namely,  Hugh,  Lord  Montgomerie,  who  died  while  at  the 
college  of  Glasgow  in  1696,  unmarried,  and  Alexander,  who 
also  died  young.  The  daughters  were  aU  well  married.  The 
second  daughter,  *  Lady  Effie,'  or  Euphemia,  became  the  wife 
of  George  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  M.P.,  commonly  called 
*  Union  Lockhart,*  author  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  ScotUnd,*  and 
it  is  said  proved  an  able  auxiliary  to  him  in  many  of  his  secret 
intrigues  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson 
in  his  Memcriait  of  Edmburghf  voL  ii.  p.  21,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote  of  her  ladyship,  whidi  he  says  he 
obtained  from  a  grandnephew  of  Lady  Lockhart :  When  not 
engsged  in  attending  parliament,  Mr.  Lockhart  redded  chiefly 
at  his  country  seat  of  Dxyden,  while  Lady  Effie  paid  frequent 
visite  to  Edinburgh,  disguised  in  male  attire.  She  used  to 
frequent  the  coffeehouses,  and  other  places  of  public  resort 
and  joining  freely  in  conversation  with  the  Whig  partisans, 
she  often  obtained  important  information.  It  chanced  on  one 
occasion  that  Mr.  Forbes,  a  zealous  Whig,  but  a  man  of  pro- 
fligate habito,  had  been  intrusted  inth  some  important  pri- 
vate papers  implicating  her  husband,  to  forward  to  govern- 
ment Lady  Euphemia  dressed  her  two  sons,  fur  and  some- 
what effeminate-looking  youths,  in  gay  female  attare,  and 
sending  them  out  to  the  cross,  they  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Whig  gallant,  and  so  won  on  him  by  their  attentions 
that  he  was  induced  to  accompany  them  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  where  the  pretended  courtezans  fairly  drank  him 
below  the  table,  and  then  rifled  him  of  the  dangerous  papers. 

By  his  second  wife,  the  earl  had  one  daughter.  Lady  Mary 
Montgomerie,  whose  beauty  is  cdebrated  in  Hamilton  oi 
Bangour's  poetry,  married  to  Sir  David  Cunningham  of 
Milnecraig,  in  Ayrshire,  baronet;  and  by  his  third  wife,  the 
lovely  Countess  Susannah,  he  had  three  sons,  James,  Lord 
Montgomerie,  who  died  under  age;  Alexander,  tenth  earl  of 
Eglinton,  and  Archibald,  eleventh  earl ;  and  seven  daughters, 
who  were  all  married  but  one.    To  them  their  handsome 
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motiMr  transmitted  a  nobleneiB  of  mien,  disfcingiiubed  at  the 
period  as  the  **  E^intoa  aur." 

Alexander,  tenth  eaii,  was  only  thxee  jears  of  age  when 
he  eooeeeded  his  Cither  in  1729.  In  the  sonuner  of  the  fol- 
lowing jear,  a  desoIatiDg  storm  of  hail  spread  orer  three  dis- 
tmct  baronies  of  the  Eglinton  estate,  to  the  almost  utter 
destmetion  of  the  crops.  This  gave  rise  to  a  lawsoit,  and 
after  several  years*  litigation,  the  ooort  of  sesoon  decided 
that  the  tenants  were  not  that  year  Uable  in  rent.  Even  the 
miller,  to  whose  nSl  the  corns  were  sstricted,  was  allowed  a 
dednction  from  his  rent,  on  aocoont  of  the  defakation  in  the 
multures.  In  1748,  under  the  act  for  abolishing  the  herita- 
ble jurisdictions,  his  lordship  got  seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  full  of  his  claim  of  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
for  the  redeemable  sherifiship  of  Renfrew,  the  bailiary  of  the 
regality  of  Kilwinning,  and  the  regality  of  Cunningham.  In 
1759  he  was  appnnted  governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
and  on  the  aeoession  of  George  the  Third,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  beddiamber,  but 
resigned  that  appointment  in  1767.  In  1761  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Scots  representative  peers,  and  in  1768  was  re- 
chosen.  To  his  patriotic  exertions  the  oountiy  chiefly  owes 
the  act  which  abolished  the  optional  clause  of  the  Soots  banks 
to  refuse  jmyment  of  thor  notes  for  no  less  than  mx  months 
after  demand.  He  first  commenced  that  system  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  introdudng  a  new  mode  of  fanning  in 
his  own  estates,  whidi  was  soon  adopted  in  other  parts  of 
Ayrshire.  He  also  instituted  an  agricultural  society,  over 
which  he  presided  for  several  years.  His  death  was  a  vio^ 
lent  one,  and  at  the  time  was  ooniddered  a  severe  public  loss. 
While  riding  on  the  24th  October  1769,  near  Ardrossan,  his 
carriage  and  four  servants  following  him,  he  met  two  men, 
one  of  whom,  Mungo  Campbell,  an  o£Bcer  of  excise  at  Salt- 
coats, had  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  alighting  from  his  horse, 
his  lordship  desired  him,  as  he  had  fonnerly  been  detected 
killing  game  on  his  estates,  to  deliver  up  his  gun,  which  be 
refused,  and,  to  intimidate  him,  the  eari  then  offlered  his 
fowling-pieoe,  which  was  not  loaded,  to  be  brought  from  the 
carriage.  In  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  Campbell  fired  at  Lord 
E^inton,  who  was  mortaDy  wounded,  and  died  about  one 
o'clock  the  following  momiag,  at  Eglinton  castle,  where  he 
had  been  carried.  The  murderer  was  tried  before  the  high 
2ourt  of  justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  and  oondenmed  to  death, 
but  prevented  a  public  execution  by  han^ng  himself  in  pri- 
son. Dying  unmarried,  the  earl  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother, 

Archibald,  eleventh  eari,  a  general  in  the  army  and  colonel 
of  the  6lst  foot  He  nused  the  77th  foot,  Highlanders,  of 
which  he  was  made  Ueutenant-colcmel-commandant,  4th 
January  1757,  and  accompanying  that  corps  to  America, 
served  under  General  Amherst  in  the  war  which  terminated 
in  tlie  peace  of  1763.  He  was  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Ayr, 
and  held  the  office  of  equery  to  the  queen  firom  1761  to  his 
Buoceesion  to  the  title.  On  1st  March  1764  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  in  February  1766, 
deputy  ranger  of  Hyde  Park  and  SL  James*  Park.  In  1776 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Soots  representative  peers,  on 
a  Taeancy,  and  rechosen  at  the  general  elections  1780,  1784, 
and  1790.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  castie 
of  Edinburgh,  and  m  1793  he  raised  a  regiment  of  fendbles, 
of  which  his  cousin,  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  CoSbfield,  was  ap- 
pointed colond.  He  was  for  some  years  colonel  of  the 
Scots  Grey.  He  died  30th  October  1796,  having  been 
twice  married,  and  had  two  daughters.  Lady  Mary,  the  elder, 
married  Archibald,  Lord  Montgomerie,  eldest  son  of  Hugh, 
f^'elfth  carl  of  Eglinton,  thus  uniting  the  lineal  and  male 


branches  of  the  family;  and  Lady  Susanna,  who  died  16th 
November  1805,  in  her  18th  year,  unmarried. 

On  the  death  of  tiie  eleventh  eari  witlioat  male  iame,  a 
lai^  proportion  of  the  estates  devolved  upon  his  dder  and 
only  surviving  daughter,  La^  Montgomerie,  while  the  titles, 
with  about  ono-half  of  the  hmds,  fdl  to  the  heir  male,  Hugh 
Montgomerie  of  CoilsfSeld,  descended  from  Cokmd  James 
Montgomerie,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  sixth  eari 
The  estate  of  CoSbfield  had  been  pozdiased  by  Colond  Mont- 
gomerie from  the  £unily  of  C^prington* 

Hugh,  twelfth  carina  munificent  and  patriotic  nobleman, 
bom  about  1740,  entered  the  army  in  1755,  as  an  ensign  in  a 
re^ment  of  infantry.  He  served  in  America  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seven  years'  war,  and  was  fourteen  years 
captain  in  the  first  or  royal  r^ment  of  foot.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  France  in  1778,  he  was 
appointed  major  in  the  Argyle  or  Western  Fendbles,  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  western  counties  of  Scotland,  under 
the  joint  influence  of  the  Argyle  and  Eglinton  families,  of 
which  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  was  colond.  At  the  general 
election  in  1780,  Major  MontgiMnerie  was  diosen  M.P.  for 
Ayrshire,  m  opposition  to  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  of  Kilkerran, 
baronet,  tiie  previous  member.  He  succeeded  his  fiither  in 
the  estate  of  C<nlsfield,  on  his  death  in  1783,  and  in  1784  was 
again- returned  for  Ayrshire,  but  in  1789  vacated  his  seat  on 
being  appointed  inspector  of  military  roads,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  performed  for  some  years  with  great  assidoityt 
travelling  on  foot  over  extensive  tracts  of  rugged  ground  in 
the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertuning  the  proper 
courses  for  the  roads.  [^Dotifflas'M  Peerage,  Edited  hy  Wood. 
voL  L  p.  510.]  On  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  French 
convention  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland  m  1793,  seven 
raiments  cf  fendbles  were  ordered  to  be  raised  in  Scotland, 
for  the  interna]  defence  of  the  country.  Of  one  ^  these,  the 
West  Lowland  fendbles,  raised  chiefly  in  Ayrshire,  Major 
Mon^merie  was  appointed  coloneL  Although  a  handomd 
raiment,  both  in  name  and  men,  it  wore  the  Higldaaid  dress. 
Soon  after  he  raised  a  re[^ent  of  the  line  called  *  the  Ghis- 
gow  r^ment,*  which  was  disbanded  in  1795,  the  men  being 
drafted  into  other  regiments.  About  this  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-goTemor  of  Edinbm^h  castie,  in  the  room 
of  Lord  Elphinstone.  In  1796  he  was  again  returned  mem- 
ber of  paritament  for  the  county  of  Ayr,  but  almost  imme- 
diately thereafter  he  succeeded  his  cousin,  Archibald,  m  the 
earldom  of  Eglinton. 

In  1798  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representative  peers  of 
Scotland,  on  a  vacancy,  and  redioeen  at  the  general  election 
in  1802.  In  1806  he  was  raised  to  the  British  peerage  by 
the  titie  of  Baron  Ardrossan.  He  was  also  a  Knight  of  the 
Thistle,  lord-lientenant  of  Ayrshire,  and  one  of  the  prince  of 
Wales*  state  ooundllors  in  Sootiand. 

Distinguished  alike  by  his  good  taste  and  his  public  spirit, 
the  twelfUi  eari  continued  the  valuable  improvements  of  his 
lands,  espedally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilwinning,  which 
had  been  begun  and  carried  on  by  his  two  immediate  prede- 
cessors. He  also  rebuilt  Eglinton  castie,  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice, situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Lugton,  2}  mUes  north  xA 
Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  and  26  from  Glasgow.  It  is  of  a  castellated 
form,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1798.  A  spectator,  look- 
ing upon  it  from  any  part  of  the  lawns,  has  high  conceptions 
of  its  grandeur,  and  of  the  taste  and  opulence  of  its  proprietor. 
There  is  a  large  drcular  keep,  and  at  the  comers  are  drcnlar 
turrets  joined  together  by  a  curtain, — ^to  use  the  language  of 
fxtification.  The  whole  is  pierced  with  modem  windows, 
which  in  some  degree  destroy  the  castellated  effect,  bat  add 
to  the  internal  comfort    The  interior  of  the  fabnc  corresponds 
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with  the  magnitDde  and  the  beaaty  of  the  exterior.  From  a 
■padons  entnuioe^hall,  a  saloon  opens,  86  feet  in  diameter, 
the  whole  height  of  the  edifice  and  lighted  from  above;  and 
from  this  the  prindpal  rooms  enter.  All  the  apartments  are 
spaoioas,  well-lighted,  and  furnished  and  adorned  in  the  moet 
snpeii)  manner.  One  of  them  in  the  front  is  52  feet  long^  82 
wide,  and  24  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Eveiything  aboat  the 
eastle  oontribntes  to  an  imposing  display  of  splendid  elegance 
and  refined  taste.  Nor  are  the  lawns  aronnd  it  lees  admired 
for  their  fine  woods,  varied  anrfaoea,  and  beaatiifnl  scenery. 
The  park  is  1,200  acres  in  extent,  and  haa  one-third  of  its 
area  in  plantation. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  harboor  of  Ardrossan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gljdie,  the  earl  expended  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  sevnral  valuable  por- 
tions of  his  estate,  and  to  incur  a  heavy  debt,  without  accomplish- 
ing  his  object  At  his  death  the  works  were  suspended.  He 
'lied  on  the  16th  December  1819,  aged  eighty  years.  He  had 
Harried  his  cousin  Elemiora,  daughter  of  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Bouitreehill,  Ayrshire,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  elder  son,  Ardiibald,  Lord  Montgomerie,  a 
major-general  in  the  army,  died  on  the  4th  January  1814,  at 
Alicant  in  Spain,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  having  had  by  his  wife,  Lady  Maxy  Montgomerie 
above  mentioned,  two  sons,  Hugh,  who  died  when  about  six 
years  of  age,  and  to  whose  memory  an  elegant  column  of 
white  marble  was  erected  by  his  grandfather  in  a  sequestered 
spot  among  the  woods  near  Eglinton  castle;  and  Archibald- 
William,  thirteenth  earL  Their  widowed  mother  took  for  her 
second  husband  on  18th  January  1815,  Sir  Charles  Montolieu 
Umb,  baronet,  and  died  12th  June  1848.  The  Hon.  Roger 
Montgomerie,  the  earVs  second  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
died  of  pestilential  disease  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  in 
January,  1799,  unmarried.  The  elder  daughter.  Lady  Jane, 
married  in  1828,  Eklward  Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Black- 
house,  formerly  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 
They  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Roaelle,  a  seat  of  the  eari  of 
Eglinton,  about  two  miles  from  Ayr.  Lady  Jane  Hamilton 
died  in  1859.  Lady  lilias,  the  younger  daughter,  married 
first  in  1796,  Robert  Dundas  Maoqueen,  Esq.  of  Braxfield, 
who  died  in  1816,  and  secondly,  in  1817,  Richard  Alexander 
Oswald,  Esq.  of  Auehincmive. 

A  portrait  of  the  twelfth  earl,  in  the  costume  of  the  West 
Lowland  Fencibles,  done  by  subscription,  is  placed  in  the 
Justidaiy  Hall  of  the  County  Buildings,  Ayr.  It  was  painted 
by  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  from  the  original  in  Eglinton  castle. 
He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  his 
oratorical  powers  were  not  of  a  high  order.  His  character 
has  been  thus  correctly  depicted  by  Bums  in  the  *  Earnest 
Cry  and  Prayer,'  as  given  in  Cunningham's  edition  of  his 
works: 

**Thee,  aodger  Hugh,  my  watchman  stented. 
If  bardies  e*er  are  represented , 
I  ken,  if  that  yoor  tmord  were  wanted, 

Te*d  lend  your  hand: 
Bot  when  there's  ought  to  mg  anent  It 

Te're  at  a  stand." 

In  private  life  it  is  stated  that  the  earl  displayed  much  of  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  the  ancient  baron.  He  had  the  finest 
horses  and  equipages  in  the  country.  He  wsb  greatly  devoted 
to  music,  kept  his  family  piper,  and  performed  himself  on  the 
violin  with  oonnderable  skilL  He  was  the  composer  of  the 
popular  tunes  called  *Lady  Montgomerie's  Reel,'  and  'Ayr- 
shire Lasses,*  besides  several  other  admired  airs,  a  selection 
of  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Tumbnll  of  Glasgow. 


His  grandson,  Archibald- William  Montgomerie,  thirteenth 
earl,  was  bom  29th  December  1812,  at  Palermo  in  Sicily, 
where  his  father  was  at  the  time  in  the  command  of  British 
troops.  His  mother.  Lady  Mary  Montgomerie,  was  his  father's 
cousin,. and  heiress  of  Archibald,  the  eleventh  earL  In  his 
early  years  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  aunt.  Lady 
Jane,  and  during  his  minority  the  Eglinton  estate  was  re 
lieved  of  many  of  ihe  burdens  on  it  On  obtaining  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs  in  1833,  his  lordship  recom- 
menced the  works  which  had  been  so  long  suspended  at 
Ardrossan,  and  that  harbour,  to  the  importance  of  which 
the  railway  betwixt  Glasgow  and  Ayr  adds  considerably,  is 
now  in  a  prosperoos  condition.  A  circular  pier,  900  yards  in 
length,  covers  the  harbour  on  the  south  and  west;  while  the 
Horse  Isle — a  rock  presenting  about  twelve  acres  of  good 
pasture— shelters  it  on  the  north-west;  and  the  isthmus  of 
Kintyre,  and  the  island  of  Arran  protect  the  channel  from 
the  violence  of  the  Atlantic  storms. 

The  Earl  of  Eglinton  was,  at  one  period,  well  known  on  the 
turf  as  an  eminent  supporter  and  patron  of  field  sports.  In 
August  1839  he  got  up  at  Eglinton  castle  a  gorgeous  pageant 
in  imitation  of  the  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  actors  in  which  was  the  prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  elected  2d  December  1852  emperor  of  the  French. 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  on  the  occasion  was  Lady  Seymour, 
youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  Esq.,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  aster 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  Her  ladjrship  married  Lord  Sey- 
mour, son  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  in  1880.  In 
1840  the  earl  of  Eglinton  was  served  heir  male  general  of 
George,  fourth  earl  of  Wintoun  (the  fifth  earl,  who  was  at- 
tainted, having  left  no  issue).  On  the  accession  to  office  of 
the  earl  of  Derby's  administration  in  February  1852,  Lord  Eg- 
linton was  appointed  to  succeed  the  earl  of  Clarendon  as  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  remained  in  that  high  position  until 
the  earl  of  Aberdeen  became  Premier  in  the  following  December ; 
he  was  reappointed  in  March  1858,  when  the  earl  of  Derby 
resumed  office,  and  continued  in  the  post  till  a  change  of 
ministry  in  June  1859.  In  1852  he  was  sworn  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  elected  lord-rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He 
is  a  doctor  of  laws  and  a  doctor  of  dvil  law.  In  1842  he 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ayrshire,  and  was  colonel  of 
the  Ayrshire  militia  from  1836  to  1852,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1853  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  in  June 
1859  created  earl  of  Winton  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
IQngdom.  He  married,  1st  in  1841,  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Charles  Newoomen,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Richard  Howe  Cockerel, 
Esq.,  Commander,  Royal  Navy,  by  whom  be  bad  issue,  Ar- 
chibald-William, Lord  Montgomerie,  bom  in  1841;  Lady 
Egidia,  bom  in  1843;  Hon.  Seton-Montolieu,  born  in  1846; 
Hon.  George  Araulph,  bom  in  1848.  The  countess  died  in 
1853,  and  the  earl  married,  2dly,  in  1858,  when  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Lady  Adela-Caroline  Harriett  Capel,  bom  in  1828, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Algemon,  6th  earl  of  Essex;  issue,  two 
daughters.  His  2d  countess  died  De&  81st,  1860,  after  hav- 
mg  given  birth  to  a  daughter  on  the  7th.  The  earl  himself 
died  at  St  Andrews,  of  apoplexy,  Oct.  4,  186L  His  eldest 
son,  Archibald  William,  Lord  Montgomerie,  succeeded  as  14th 
earL  His  titles  are,  Baron  Montgomerie  (conferred  before 
1449),  eari  of  Eglinton  (before  1508),  Baron  Kilwinning 
(1615),  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  Baron  Ardrossan  of 
Ardreasan  (1806),  and  earl  of  Winton  (1859)  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  18th  earl  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  lords-lieutenant  that  Ireland  ever  possessed. 
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Elcho,  Lord,  t  thie  of  tbo  enl  of  Wcmya,  onaDj  bone 
bj  fab  ddcat  MML    Soe  Wsmth»  cul  ot 

ELDER,  WnxiAM,  an  eminent  engrayer  of 
the  seventeenth  centniy,  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  excelled  principally  in  beads.  He  engraved 
a  print  of  himself  in  a  fur  cap,  and  another  in  a 
wig.  Among  his  works  are  heads  of  Pjthagoras, 
Dr.  Majem,  John  Raj,  Dr.  Morton,  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  George  Parker,  Cbaries  Snell,  writing- 
master,  Admiral  Russell,  and  Jodge  Pollexfen. 
His  best  work  was  a  plate  of  Ben  Jonson.  He 
died  abont  169& 

Eloik ,  A  iiinuune  derrved  from  the  psnsh  or  town  of  tluit 
same  in  the  eoanty  ^  Monj  or  Elgin,  wfakfa  is  genenlty 
■apposed  to  hare  been  so  called  firom  Hdgff^  ati»  of  the  cfaiefii 
of  the  armj  of  Signxd  the  Norwc|^an  eari  of  Orknej,  who 
about  897  conqnerad  Caithness,  Ross,  Sotherland,  and  Mo- 
r«j^  and  probablj  made  a  settlement  at  Elgin.  As  the  word 
Hdgyn  is  stUl  need  in  the  inscription  on  the  incorporation 
seal  of  the  town,  it  ia  probable  that  this  etymology  is  oonect. 


EusDT,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  pos- 
sessed by  a  branch  of  the  illastrioas  snd  royal  boose  of  Brace, 
fint  conferred  on  21st  Jnne  1683,  by  diaries  the  ¥mX  on 
Thomas,  third  Lord  Braes  of  KinlosB,  second  son  of  the 
celebrated  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Brace,  created  in  1602  Lord 
Brace  of  Kinloas,  a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  in  the  fint 
volume  of  this  work,  page  428.  The  eari^s  elder  brother, 
Edward,  seconc^  Lord  Brace  of  Kinloas,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber  to  King  James  the  Fust  of  En^^d,  was 
killed  in  a  dnel  near  Beigen-op-Zoom,  in  August  1618,  by 
Sir  Edward  Sadnrille,  afterwards  eari  of  Dovset  The  earl 
was,  on  1st  August  1641,  created  a  peer  of  England  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Brace  of  Whoriton,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
diod  on  21st  December  1663,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

His  only  son,  Bobert,  second  earl,  was,  with  Thomas 
Wentworth,  eail  of  devdand,  appointed  in  1660,  lord  hen- 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  having  given  proofs  of 
his  loyalty  to  Charles  the  First,  and  been  active  in  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  the  Second,  he  was,  18th  March  1663-4, 
created,  in  the  English  peerage,  Baron  Bruce  of  Skelton,  in 
the  county  of  Toik,  Viscount  Brace  of  Ampthill,  in  the 
oounty  of  Bedford,  and  earl  of  Allesbuxy,  in  the  county  of 
Buddnj^am.  He  was  afterwards  oonstatnted  sole  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  in  1678  appointed  one  <^ 
the  nx  peers  who,  with  twelve  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  nominated  commissbners  for  taking  the  account 
of  such  monies  as  had  been  raised  and  assigned  to  his  majesty 
during  his  war  with  the  Dutch.  He  waa  swora  of  the  privy 
council,  18th  October  1678,  and  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bedchamber.  He  was  also  a  commissioner  for  executing 
the  office  of  earl-msrshal  of  England,  as  deputy  of  Heniy, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  at  the  coronation  of  James  the  Second 
was  one  of  the  lords  who  carried  St  Edwardls  staff.  On 
80th  July  1685,  he  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household.  He  died  at  Ampthill,  20th  October  1685. 
Wood,  in  his  Fasd  OxomentU,  says  that  he  was  well  versed 
In  En^lsh  history  and  antiquities,  a  lover  of  all  such  as  were 
profenon  of  those  studies,  and  a  curious  collector  of  manu- 
scripts, especially  of  those  which  related  to  England  and  Eng- 
liah  antiquities.    He  married  Diana,  daughter  of  Henry  Grey, 


first  eari  of  Stamford,  by  whom  he  had  ci^  km  and  nine 
dang^iten.    Oftheaons^  fiveAedyoong. 

The  sixth  son,  Thomas,  third  earl  of  Elgin  and  seeood  of 
Ailesboiy,  by  which  title  he  is  known  in  history,  was  «»«»g^ 
the  first  in  1688,  to  invite  the  piinee  of  Orange  to  come  to 
England,  as  a  mediator  between  the  king  and  the  people,  bat 
on  learning  the  prince's  designs,  he  reftised  to  sanction  his 
dethronement  of  his  father-in-law,  and  offered  his  SBrriees  to 
King  Jamea,  on  the  piinee  of  Orange*s  embarking  bis  troops 
for  En^and.  He  accompanied  the  king  in  his  baige  oo  Us 
departure  for  Bodiester.  He  never  took  the  oaths  to  King 
William  and  Qneen  Maij,  and  oo  July  5, 1690,  a  proclama- 
tion was  isaned  by  the  latter,  during  the  absence  of  the  king 
in  Ireland,  for  Us  spfirhfiniiisi  mid  that  of  sevcrsl  other 
pcTBons  who,  like  Um,  had  incnrred  the  sospicion  of  the 
govennnent.  His  kwdsUp,  however,  was  not  imprisoned  on 
that  oocasioo,  and  in  1691,  King  William  gave  the  royal 
aasent  to  an  act  to  enable  Thomas,  eari  of  Ailesboiy,  and  bis 
oonntess,  to  make  provisioa  fat  payment  of  debts  and  to  make 
leases  of  their  estates.  In  1695  the  eari  was  aceosed  of 
having  been  at  a  meeting  held  in  If  ay,  at  tiie  Old  King's 
Head  Tavern,  in  Aldcngate  Street,  London,  with  other 
fiiends  of  the  exiled  famOy,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  how 
to  restore  Kmg  James,  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  m  February  1695-6.  His  countess,  (Elixabeth  Seymour, 
aster  and  bdress  of  Willianu  duke  of  Somerset,  with  whom 
he  got  lai^  estates  in  Eng^d,)  was  so  afflicted  at  his  con- 
finement that  she  died  in  childbed  soon  after.  The  eari  was 
admitted  to  baS,  on  12th  Febraaiy  fidlowing,  and  obtained 
King  WUHam's  permission  to  reeide  at  Brussels.  He  there 
married,  secondly,  Charlotte,  oonntess  of  Sannn,  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  houae  of  Argentean,  in  the  dndiy  of  Bra- 
bant He  died  at  Brussels  in  November  1741,  m  the  86th 
year  of  his  age.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  snd  by  the  second  he  had  an  only  danghtei; 
Charlotte  Maria,  married  in  1722  to  the  prince  of  Home,  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  One  of  this  lady's  daughters, 
Elizabeth  Philippma,  married  Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Stolberg  Guedern,  and  was  the  mother  of  Louisa  MatimiKana, 
the  wife  of  the  pretender,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stoarl 

The  second  snd  only  surviving  son,  Cbaries,  fourth  eari  of 
Elgm,  and  third  of  ADesbnry,  wss,  on  December  81, 1711, 
in  the  lifetime  of  Us  father,  summoned  by  writ  to  the  house 
cS  peen  (being  one  of  the  twelve  peen  created  and  summoned 
that  day,  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  fer  the 
Tory  administration),  by  the  titie  of  Lord  Bruce  of  Whoriton, 
and  by  letten  patent,  in  1746,  he  was  created  Lord  Brace  of 
Tottenham  in  Wiltshire,  to  him  and  his  hein  male,  with 
limitation  of  that  honour  to  Us  nephew,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Brace,  youngest  son  of  George,  eari  of  Cardigan,  and  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Brace,  his  wife,  the  eari  of  Elgin's  sister.  His 
lordriiip  was  thrice  msrried,  and  l^  his  first  wife,  Lady 
Anne  Seville,  eldest  daughter  and  one  of  the  ooheireaaes  oft 
William  marquis  of  Halifex,  he  had  two  sons,  who  both  died 
young,  and  two  daughters.  By  his  second  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  eari  of  Burlington,  he  had  no  issue;  and  by  his  third 
countess,  a  daughter  of  the  femrth  duke  of  Axgyle,  he  had  a 
daughter.  Lady  Mary,  who  married  Cbaries  third  duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox. 

In  the  fourth  eari  of  Elgin  ended  the  nude  Hne  of  Edward 
Lord  Brace  of  Kinloss,  second  son  of  I&  Edward  Brace  oft 
Blairhall,  and  by  his  leavmg  no  male  issue  the  titie  of  eari  of 
Ailesbuxy  became  extinct,  and  that  of  eari  of  EI|^  devolved 
on  the  heir  male,  Charles  Brace,  ninth  eari  of  Kincar£ne  in 
the  Scottish  peerage,  [see  KnrcARDcrs,  eari  of,]  while  the 
title  of  Lord  Bruce  of  Tottenham  reverted  to  his  nephew,  the 
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Hod.  Thomas  Bnioe  Bradenell,  alreadj  mentioned,  created 
Mil  <^  ASktbaxj  18th  June  1776.  The  son  of  the  latter  was 
created  marquis  of  Ailesbuxy,  Earl  Bmoe,  and  Yisooont 
Saremake  in  182L 

Charles,  fifth  earl  of  Elgin,  and  ninth  eari  of  Kincardine, 
(descended  from  Sir  George  Bmoe  of  Camock,  third  son  of 
Edward  Bmoe  of  Blauhall,  father  of  the  first  Lord  Bmoe  of 
Kinloss,)  was  bom  about  1782,  socoeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom  of  Kincardine  in  1740,  and  his  kinsman  the  earl  of 
Elgin  and  Ailesbnry,  in  his  Scottish  titles,  in  1747,  and  was 
thenceforth  styled  earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine.  He  was  a 
nobleman  distingoished  hj  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  his 
amiable  manners,  and  many  virtnes.  Residing  almost  con- 
stantly at  his  seat  of  Broomhall,  in  Fife,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  improrement  of  his  lands,  and  was  highly  instmmen- 
tal  in  promoting  the  agrieoltore  of  both  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Disoorering  a  yexy  extensiye  limestone  rock  on 
his  estate,  he  employed  about  four  hundred  men  in  working 
:t,  built  a  town  of  a  hundred  houses  for  th«r  accommoda- 
tion, erected  a  number  of  kilns  for  burning  the  stone,  and  at 
a  very  considerable  ezpoise  opened  a  fine  harbour.  He  mar- 
ried Martha,  only  child  of  Tliomas  White,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
merchant  and  banker,  London,  and  had  issue  three  daughters 
and  four  sons.  His  lordship  died  14th  May  1771.  From 
the  judicious  manner  in  whidi  his  oonntess  had  educated  her 
own  children,  she  was  selected  to  fill  the  important  office  of 
governess  to  the  Princess  Chariotte  of  Wales. 

The  eldest  son,  William  Robert,  sixth  earl  of  Elgin  and 
tenth  of  Kincardine,  enjoyed  the  title  only  two  months,  dying 
at  Broomhall  15  th  July  1771,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  Thomas,  seventh 
earL  The  Hon.  Charles- Andrew  Brace,  the  third  son  of  the 
fifth  earl  of  Elgin,  was  placed  on  the  Bengal  civil  establish- 
ment in  1788,  and  after  being  a  senior  merchant,  second 
judge  of  the  provincial  court  of  appeal  and  drcuit  for  the 
divinon  of  Calcutta,  was  appointed  governor  of  Prince  of 
Wales*  Ishnd,  and  died  27th  December  1810.  The  Hon. 
James  Brace,  the  fourth  son,  M.P.  for  Marlborough,  and 
subsequently  precis  writer  in  the  ofllce  of  Lord  Grenville, 
secretary  of  state,  was  drowned  while  croesmg  the  Don  in 
Yoricshire  10th  July  1798,  aged  28. 

The  second  son,  Thomas,  seventh  eail  of  Elgin,  and 
eleventh  earl  of  Kincardine,  celebrated  as  the  collector  of 
the  Elgin  marbles,  was  bom  20th  July  1766,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Harrow  and  Westminster  schools, 
and  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  On  leaving  the  uni- 
verrity,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  for  nearly  two  years  studied 
there  under  a  professor  of  public  law.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Germany,  where  he  continued  a  considerable  time,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  military  studies.  In  1786  he  entered  the  army  as 
ensign  in  the  third  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  in  1789  be 
purchased  a  company  in  the  65th  regiment  of  foot  In  1798, 
he  had  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in  the  army,  and,  in  1795, 
was  sppointed  major  to  the  12th  regiment  of  fooi  On  rais- 
ing a  fendble  regiment  the  same  year,  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-coloneL  In  1802  he  became  colonel,  and  on 
25th  October  1809,  major-generaL  He  attained  to  the  full 
rank  of  general  in  1887.  He  was  also  a  lieutenant-general  of 
the  Royal  Arehen  in  Scotland. 

In  1790  Lord  Elgin  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Leopold  the  Second,  emperor  of  Germany,  whom,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  to  his  Italian  domi- 
nions. When  the  British  embassy  quitted  Paris  in  1792. 
Lord  El^  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  ot 
Brussels,  and  when  the  French  armies  occupied  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  end  of  that  year,  he  was  employed  first  at  the 


court  of  the  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Prussian  army  during  their  active  operationa  in  Germany,  in 
the  beginning  of  1793.  He  was  attached  to  the  Austrian 
forces  until  the  final  evacuation  of  the  Netherlands  in  1794. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  oi  Prusna.  In  1799 
he  was  constituted  ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  he  continued 
in  tiie  east  till  the  French  were  finally  driven  out  of  Egypt 
On  that  occasion  he  was  invested  with  the  Turkish  order  of 
the  crescent 

His  embassy  to  the  Sublime  Porte  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  able  to  preserve  thoee  magnificent  relics  of  ancient 
Grecian  sculpture  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  and  the 
removal  of  which  to  this  country  has  been  of  so  much  service 
in  promoting  the  study  of  the  arts.  On  proceeding  to  Con- 
stantinople he  visited  Greece,  which  then  formed  part  of  the 
Turicish  dominions,  and  anxious  to  rescue  those  beautiful  re- 
mains of  antiquity  from  that  destraction  to  which  they  were 
evidently  destined,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  his 
station,  he  succeeded  in  forming,  principally  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  a  splen^d  collection  of  statues, 
basso-relievos,  specimens  of  architecture,  and  other  valuable 
fragments  of  ancient  art,  besides  medals,  and  a  very  curious 
series  of  inscriptions,  beginning  with  the  famous  Boustrophe- 
don,  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  at  Cape 
Sigseum  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  containing  specimens  of  aU  the 
variations  in  the  Greek  alphabet  These  were  safely  brought 
over  to  England  in  1814,  and  ultimately  purchased  by 
government  for  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  not  half  the  sum 
spent  by  his  lordship  in  collecting  and  transporting  them  tc 
Great  Britain,  which,  with  the  interest  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, amounted  to  seventy-four  thousand  pounds.  Thesb 
invaluable  specimens  of  art  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.  When  first  brought 
ova-  from  Greece,  they  were  placed  in  a  stable-like  apartment 
in  the  comer  of  Burlington  House,  London,  where  the  kind- 
ness of  his  lordship  admitted  artists  of  all  classes  to  riew  and 
draw  from  them. 

Much  unmerited  obloquy  has  been  thrown  on  the  earl  of 
Elgin  by  Lord  Byron  and  others,  for  removing  these  antiqui  • 
ties  from  Athens.  *  The  Curse  of  Minerva,*  one  of  Lord  By- 
ron's most  stinging  satires,  was  especially  directed  against  his 
lordship  for  this  patriotic  act  The  noble  poet  also  has  an 
allusion  to  Lord  Elgin's  conduct  in  this  respect,  in  his  *  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  and  he  inserted  some  in- 
dignant remarks,  on  what  he  considered  his  plunder  of  the 
Parthenon,  in  a  note  to  the  second  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 
In  an  ode  to  ^The  Parthenon,'  in  James  and  Horace  Smith's 
series  of  poetical  imitations,  entitled  *  Horace  in  London,' 
published  in  1813,  Minerva  is  made  to  say.  in  reference  to 
Lord  Elgin's  removal  of  these  andent  muamuonfs  of  Athens 
and  Lord  Byron's  satire 

**  AU  who  behold  my  mutilated  pHe, 
Shall  brand  its  ravager  with  clasdo  rage; 
And  soon  a  titled  bard  from  Britain's  Isle 
Thy  coontry's  praise  and  suflRrage  shall  engage. 
And  fire  with  Athens  wrongs  an  angry  age.** 

But  ra  despite  of  poetic  ire  the  verdict  of  the  public  and  of 
posterity  on  the  subject  is  that  Lord  El^n  conferred  a  ser- 
vice on  art,  by  bringing  to  England  what  has  ftimished,  and 
will  long  continue  to  furnish,  models  of  study  for  artists,  of 
the  very  highest  character.  Destraction  would  have  been 
their  fate  had  they  not  been  removed  by  his  lordship.  Their 
removal  was  effected  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  ralen 
cf  the  country,  and  no  dissatisfaction  was  evinced  by  the  na- 
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tives.  The  d»penioD  of  Uieie  inTaliiable  noaains,  howerer, 
oonld  odIj  ba  prarmted  hj  Hbtir  beooming  the  propeitj  of  a 
nation,  and  the  poaeeiBon  of  them  is  a  glory  and  an  honour 
to  Britain.  In  tiie  Vatican  at  Borne,  in  Wiitemberg,  Rnasia, 
and  other  continental  atatea,  are  casta  in  plaster  of  these  su- 
perb rdics  of  ancient  Grecian  art 

Lord  Elgin  established  excellent  schools  at  his  Ume  and 
coal  works  in  Fife,  and  somewhat  embarrsssed  his  fortone  by 
improvements  on  his  estate.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  re- 
presentatiTes  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  having  been  first  cho- 
sen at  the  general  election  of  1790.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland.  He  was  twice 
mazried :  first,  11th  March  1799,  to  Mary,  only  child  of  WO- 
Ham  Hamflton  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Dirleton,  Haddingtonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  three  daogfaters.  This 
marriage  was  diseolved  in  1808,  when  Lady  Elgin  married 
Robert  Fergusson,  Esq.  of  Raith.  His  lordship  married,  sec- 
ondly, 21st  September  1810,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
James  Townscnd-Oswald,  Esq.  of  Donikier,  Fifeshire,  and  by 
her  he  had  issue  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  14th 
Nov.  1841,  and  his  two  elder  sons  having  predeceased  him,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  marriage. 

This  nobleman,  James,  eighth  earl  of  Elgin  and  twelfth  eari 
of  Kincardine,  bom  in  Paiic  Lane,  London,  20th  July  1811, 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first  class 
in  classics  in  1882.  He  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  Merton. 
In  August  1841  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Southampton,  and  suo- 
oeeded  his  fttber  as  earl  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Gov- 
ernor-general of  Jamaica  from  March  1842  to  August  1846; 
governor-general  of  Canada  1846  to  1854.  In  March  1867 
he  was  sent  to  China  as  plenipotentiary,  and  concluded  there 
the  treaties  of  1858 ;  Postmaster- general  in  June  1859.  Mar- 
ried, first,  in  April  1841,  Elisabeth  Maty,  only  child  of 
Charles  Lennoz-Cumming-Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kinnaird  and  Rose- 
iale;  issue,  a  daughter.  Lady  Elma.  The  countess  died  7th 
July  1848.  His  lordship  married,  2dly,  7th  Nov.  1846,  Lady 
Marv  Louisa,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Durham ;  issue,  four 
sons  and  a  daughter. 


EuBAHK,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  SootUmd,  conferred  in 
1648,  on  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  descended  firom  the  Murrays  of 
Blackbanmyin  Peebles-shire,  who  claim  an  ancient  descent 
independent  of  all  other  families  of  the  name,  [see  Mubbat, 
surname  of,]  and  whose  great  ancestor  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Johan  de  Morreff,  in  the  Ragman  Roll,  one  of  those 
Scots  barons  who  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  the  First  in 
1296.  William  de  Moray,  conjectured  to  be  his  son,  was  one 
of  the  prisonen  taken  at  the  battle  of  Durham  with  King 
David  the  Second,  17th  October  1846.  John  de  Moravia  or 
Murray,  supposed  to  be  this  William's  son,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished rank  and  figure  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  Robert  the 
Second  and  Third,  is  particularly  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
date  14th  March  140^10,  as  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Hal- 
ton-Murray  or  Blackbanmy.  From  him  descended  in  a 
direct  line,  Andrew  Murray  of  Blackbarony,  living  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  by  his  second  wife,  Griselda,  daughter  of 
John  Bethxme  of  Creicfa,  in  Fife,  relict  of  William  Scott, 
younger  of  Branxholm,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Bucdeuch, 
had,  with  three  daughten.  Sir  ^ohn  Murray,  his  successor, 
from  whom  descended  the  Murrays  of  Blackbarony,  baronets, 
of  Bavelrig,  Murrayshall,  Cringletie,  Henderland,  and  others 
of  the  name;  Andrew,  of  whom  there  is  no  succession; 
Gideon,  ancestor  of  thi  lords  Ellbank,  and  Sir  William,  of 
Clermont,  in  Fife,  whoee  son,  Sir  William  Murray  of  Cler- 
mont, was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  1st  July  1626, 
aneestor  of  Sir  James  Murray  Pulteney,  baronet,  M.P 


The  third  son.  Sir  Gideon  Mumy,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  session,  when  ho  assumed  the  judicial 
title  of  Lord  Elibank.    In  his  youth  he  applied  hinuidf  to  tfaa 
study  of  theology,  but  had  the  misfortune,  in  a  quarrel,  to  kill 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Aitchison,  for.  which  be  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Edinbtii]^    Having  got  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  wife  of  Chancellor  Amn,  through  her  influence  he  pro- 
cured his  release  and  a  remission.   [SooU  of  8ooUkarvtC$ 
Slaggtring  Staiey  p.  49.J    He  now  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
the  church,  and  became  chamberlain  to  his  nephew  of  the 
half-blood.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Boodencb.    He  was  firrt  de- 
rigned  of  Glenpottie,  and  had  a  diaiter  of  the  lands  of  Eli- 
bank, or  Elibura,  in  the  county  of  Selkiik,  with  a  safanop 
fishing  in  the  Tweed,  15th  March  1593-4.    He  ia  said  to 
have  carried  the  standard  of  Buocleuch,  in  a  border  conflict 
between  the  Scotts  and  the  Johnstons,  when  Lord  Maxwell 
was  slain.    He  was  knighted  \fj  the  eari  of  Dunfermline, 
lord  chancellor,  on  4th  March  1605,  and  on  20th  February 
1610,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounda  Scots 
from  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  which  was  sfterwards  ratified  by  the 
estates.    In  1611  the  king  presented  him  with  what  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  gmlt  hassing  (gilt  basin),  whiohe  wes  given  to 
us  by  our  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  with  thair  propyne  (gift)  of 
money,  at  our  first  entrie  of  the  said  burgh,  at  our  last  bang 
in  our  said  kingdoms.    Togidder  with  two  guilt  cuppes,  one 
of  them  in  forme  of  a  salmond,  presented  to  us  by  our  burgh 
of  Glasgow;  and  another  guiH  euppe,  which  was  given  us  by 
the  towne  of  Carlisle.    T(^edder,  also,  with  some  remanent 
of  musk  and  ambergretse  which  was  unspent  at  our  being 
thair;  and  lastlie,  ane  large  iron  chest,  which  did  some  time 
belong  to  the  late  eari  of  Gowrie."  [Skene  Papen^  in  Adv. 
Lib.  No.  21.3    In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  on 
15th  October  1612,  he  was  member  for  the  county  of  Selkirk, 
and  was  elected  one  of  the  lords  oS  the  articles  for  the  small 
barons.    He  was  also  appointed  a  monber  of  a  conmiission 
for  revising  the  penal  statutes,  and  of  another  for  settling  the 
order  of  a  taxation  then  granted  to  King  James  the  Sixth,  on 
the  ooeanon  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  princess 
Elizabeth.    When  the  king's  favourite,  Robert  Kerr,  (in  Eng- 
land altered  into  Can*)  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset,  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  treasurer  in  1618,  he  constituted  Sir  Gideon 
Murray  his  deputy,  in  which  situation  he  was  subsequently 
continued  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  when  appointed  to  the  same 
office.    On  the  2d  November,  the  same  year,  he  was  admitted 
one  of  the  lords  oi  session.    In  1616  his  pension  was  aug- 
mented to  two  thoussnd  four  hundred  pounds  Scots,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  lifetime  of  his  two  sons;  and,  at  the  ssme  time, 
he  reomved  permission  firom  the  Lords  of  Exchequer,  to  import 
yesriy  thirty  tons  of  wine  free  of  duty,  which  privilege  was  also 
extended  to  his  sons.    The  entire  management  of  the  revenue 
of  Scotland  was  in  his  lordship's  hands,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  so  judicious  that  he  was  not  only  enabled 
to  repair  the  palaces  and  royal  rendenoes  of  Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh  castle,  Linlithgow,  Stirling  castle,  Dunfermline, 
Falkland,  and  Dumbarton  castle,  with  the  addition  of  new 
edifices  to  them  all,  but  he  had  so  much  money  in  the  treasury 
as  to  defray  the  expenses  of  James  and  his  court  on  his  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1617.    The  king  had  a  very  high  sense  of  his 
services,  and  on  one  occasion.  Sir  Gideon  happening,  m  the 
king*s  bedroom,  to  drop  his  chevron,  his  miyesty,  though 
both  old  and  stiiS^  stooped  down  and  gave  him  his  ^ove ;  say- 
ing, "  My  predecessor.  Queen  Elizabeth,  thought  she  did  a 
favour  to  any  man  who  was  speaking  with  her,  when  she  let 
her  glove  fall,  that  he  might  take  it  up,  and  give  it  to  hof  ^ 
but.  Sir,  you  may  say  a  king  lifted  your  glove.**    Yet  for  all 
this,  James,  in  1621,  was  induced,  on  an  accusation  made  by 
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FOURTH  LORD. 


Laid  Ockillm»  «r 

to  «der  Ub  to  b* 
a  ^7  m  appntad  ibr  kb  tziaL    He 
bj  tiiii  tTMliMwif  Att  he  took  tobed.Md 

M^^^^^      ^-     -     9         ^     -  ^ y ^^^^^        ^  -     --■■-A,    ■    _A  ^ 

mn  leoa,  oeneviB^  "?*  «JtMWiiei  wi»  |^< 
51,]  tl«t  he  had  DO  iMiNy  ciOer  to  gel  a 
tohimaelf,  aad,  after  aa  illiifae  of  twenty  daja* 
the  enter  part  of  wUch  he  leauined  itapified  and  aknt  he 
<fied  «■  Sfth  Jaw  lOL  By  iin^ati  Pfeodand,*bs  wife, 
he  had  tao  soaa  and  a  demghtor,  Agnea,  mamed  to  Sir 
WiDngn  Saott  of  Hardea,  arhe  vaa  tfaeeUeat  aooof  ^'Tke 
FVmcr  of  Tenow.*  The  eeomd  aon  was,  m  1810,  eommittod 
to  the  caftle  of  Ediabuigh  fcr  aeeepting  of  a  dullenge  from 
the  aoB  of  Lord  Crenttiwin,  wfaDe  the  latter  was  sent  to  tbe 
castle  of  Blackness  for  sending  it  Both  yontbs  being  calM 
before  the  privy  eonscO,  a  reeoocQiatkn  took  place,  bat  Lord 
Cnuistoan*s  aon,  fcr  attempting  to  renew  the  ^nanrei,  was 
banished  tbe  king^s  Awnminn*  till  be  coold  make  bis  peace 
with  bis  msjesty.  A  CDriooi  Istter  ea  tbe  subject,  from 
the  priiy  coancil  to  King  James  st  London,  under  date  lOtb 
August  1610,  is  inserted  in  /^jfaoaraV  Crimmal  Triak,  toL 
iL  p.  506,  iiQoCed  frem  the  Denmyhie  MSS.  m  the  AdTo- 
cate*s  librsrr. 

Sir  Patrick  M  uirsy,  the  dder  aoo,  was  apptanted,  in  his 
tathei's  lifetime,  by  a  letter  under  tbe  great  seal,  dated  27th 
June  1611,  gofemor  or  keeper  of  the  king's  csstle  of  Caer- 
laTcrock,  with  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  eteriing  for  lifr. 
He  got  aerersl  ehartsrs  of  land  bitweea  1613  and  1680,  and 
was  porwHwed  of  a  large  estate.  On  16tb  May  1628  be  was 
.Treated  a  baronet  of  Nora  Scotia,  and  in  the  pertiament  of 
June  163S  he  wsa  dected  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  far 
the  barona.  He  was  laised  to  tbe  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Elibank,  by  patent  dated  at  Oxford,  18th  March  1643, 
to  faim  and  bis  heirs  male  wbataoeTsr.  He  adhered  firmly  to 
Charles  the  First  during  all  the  time  of  the  ciril  war,  and  lent 
the  king  a  large  sum  of  money  when  at  Oxford,  bis  majesty^ 
bond  for  which  the  frmDy  are  said  still  to  retain.  He  was 
one  of  the  six  peers  who,  in  January  1647,  opposed  the  de- 
livering up  of  Charles  to  the  pariiament  of  England.  He 
died  12th  NoTember  1649.  His  lordship  was  four  times 
manied,  and  had  several  children.  One  of  his  sons  settled  in 
Ireland,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Murrays  of  Bavigny  there. 

ffis  ddest  son,  by  his  second  wifis,  (Elizabeth,  dauj^ter  of 
Sir  James  Dnndas  of  Amiston)  Patrick,  second  Lord  KKK^nV^ 
joined  the  marquis  of  Montrose  when  he  i^peared  in  arms  for 
Charles  the  Fust  in  1644,  and  was  fined  twenty  thousand 
merks  by  the  committee  of  pariiammt  in  1646.  He  died 
13th  February  1661.  By  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
aeoond  daughter  of  the  second  earl  of  Traquair,  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  he  had,  with  one  daughter,  two  sons, 
Patrick,  third  lord,  and  the  Hon.  John  Murray,  a  captain  io 
the  army,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antrim,  m  Ireland. 

Patrick,  third  lord,  was  a  privy  coandllor  to  King  James 
the  Seventh,  but  in  1687  was  laid  aside  for  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  died  the  same  year.  By  his 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Alexander  Bomet,  archbishop  first  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  St  Andrews,  and  widow  of  the 
seventh  Lord  Elphinston,  he  had,  with  four  daughters,  one  son, 

Alexander,  fourth  lord,  bom  9th  March  1677.  He  was  a 
minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  on  coming  of  age 
he  took  the  oaths  an4  his  seat  in  the  Scots  parliament  19th 
Jnly  1698.  He  supported  the  treaty  of  Union,  and  died 
in  Febmaiy  1786,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Stirling,  surgeon  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  M.P.  for  that  dty.  and  by  her  be  had,  with  sevo' 
lal  danf;hterB,  five  sona    . 

n. 


The  He«.  AWawig  Murray  the  fbaith  sea,  wh  an  ea- 
in  the  Mth  foot  er  GsnoroB^  hs 
Uth  Ai«MC  1737.  HawMaofsifhaiwuca 
to  propesa  headh«  an  iMmiamiua  in  fiiivwr  of  the  Pto- 
and  at  the  WestmiaBfesr  eleetka  ef  175tt,  which  waa 
kenly  centasted,  he  waa  cxtrsmely  active  on  the  part  ot  Sir 
Geoige  Vandepot,  the  candidato  eppeasd  to  gofveraaMflU  A 
waa  piefemidagaiMt  him  to  the  HoBse  of  Commons 


by  Petar  Lsgh,  hjgjb  bailiff  of  Wstiunstcr,  that  Mr.  Murray 
had  ODOoarvged  a  BBob  to  proesed  to  acts  of  vioknee  against 
him,  saying*  vith  anprerariflns,  **  Will  nobody  knock  the  dog 
down?  WiU  aoba^y  kiU  the  dog?*  On  this  eompUint  he 
was  ordered,  ea  6th  February  1751,  to  be  comnutted  cl%^ 
prisoner  to  Newgate,  aad  as  he  reftMd  to  express  contrition 
CO  bis  knees,  he  was  detained  ia  confinemeat  till  the  sac- 
oeeding  Jane,  when  he  waa  releassd  by  a  prorogation  of  par> 
liaaient.  Acoompaaied  by  Lord  Carpenter,  and  ^  Gcoige 
Vandepot  ia  his  coach,  and  theshsrifft  of  Loadoa  in  a  chariot, 
Mr.  Murray  went  in  prQeesekm,  preceded  by  a  great  concouree 
of  people,  from  Newgate  to  the  house  of  his  brother  Uud 
EUbank,  in  Henrietto  Street,  near  Oxford  Market,  London,  a 
flag  being  earrwd  before  hiss,  insoribed,  **  Mairsy  and  Iiber« 
ty.**  A  mesaotinto  print  of  him  was  Sbgraved,  and  a  pam- 
phlet pablished,  entitled  'The  Case  of  Alexander  Muray 
Esq.,  m  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  more  par- 
ticnlariy  to  tbe  inhabitanto  of  Westminster.*  At  this  pam- 
phlet containfd  sobm  severe  reflections  againat  ^  noble  duke, 
the  Uonae  of  Commons,  and  the  high  bailiff  of  Weetminster, 
a  general  seardi  waa  made  for  it,  and  on  the  2d  July,  the 
printer,  Owen  the  publisher,  and  several  booksellers  were  ex- 
amined at  tbe  secretary  of  state's  oflke,  when  the  two  former 
were  ordered  into  cmtody  and  the  rest  discharged.  Not 
dkooeing  to  place  himself  again  in  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  went,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  to  reside 
in  FVance,  whore  he  wss  styled  Count  Murray.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  psiiiament,  26th  November,  a  motion  was  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  his  being  recommitted  to  New- 
gate, and  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  pounds  for  taking  him  into  custody.  He  was  at 
Paris  in  1768,  when  he  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
quarrel  betwixt  bis  friend  Captain  Forbes  and  the  noted  John 
WOkea.  He  also  proved  extremely  active  in  behalf  of  the 
pursuer  in  the  great  *  Douglas  cause'  against  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  He  remuned  in  exile  till  April  1771,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  England,  by  a  letter  from  the  privy  council, 
and  died,  unmarried,  in  1777. 

The  Hon.  Jamee  Murray,  the  fifth  son,  a  distinguished 
general,  also  attracted,  during  his  life,  a  considerable  share  of 
public  attention.  He  entered  the  army  very  young,  and  war 
one  of  the  brigadiers  of  Wolfe's  forces  at  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  govenior,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  defence  of  that  city.  In  1763,  he  was  nominated  gover- 
nor of  Canada.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Minorca, 
and  in  his  defence  of  Fort  St  Philip  in  1781  and  178S,  he 
displayed  the  most  heroio  traits  of  fidelity  and  valour,  Th» 
fort  having  been  for  some  time  closely  besieged  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Flranoe  and  Spain,  under  the  duke  de  GriUon, 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  possession  of 
it,  but  the  assailants  being  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks,  the 
duke,  despairing  of  suooess,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  com- 
munication relative  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  o£for  Gen- 
eral Murray  one  million  of  money,  with  a  foreign  peerage,  to 
surrender  the  place.  General  Murray  immediately  notified 
this  disgraceful  proposal  in  the  orders  to  the  garrison,  ana 
sent  the  following  Indignant  letter  to  the  commander  of  tbe 
allies:  "Fort  St  Philip,  16th  October  1781.— When  your 
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bisTS  raceBtw  nt  desind  bf  his  Monniga  to  uauriniita 
Iha  iaka  de  Gaise.  ba  nConicd  tbs  uniwer  whicfa  jon  shmld 
b*v«  done,  when  job  won  chirged  to  unwinMe  the  cbsi- 
actaof  ■  mui  whose  birth  ii  *e  illnitriaiu  u  four  own,  or 
(h»  of  the  dnke  da  Goiie.  I  am  hire  no  fdrtbar  connnani- 
otion  with  yon  bnt  in  «nn«.  If  jon  h»v8  any  hnininity, 
pny  Mnd  clothing  for  jonr  nnAirtniute  prisonen  ia  mj  poa- 
•Mrion.  Le»n  it  *t  i  djatanoa  to  be  taken  up  for  them,  ha- 
Mi^w  I  will  ndrnit  of  bo  contut  for  the  htiire,  but  mob  w  u 
lioftila  to  the  tnoit  invetenta  d^rM."  To  thia  tlia  doka 
n|>liedi  "  Your  letter  nstona  Moh  of  na  to  onrpbHJMi  It 
eonfirma  ma  in  the  high  a|rinian  I  bin  ilnjn  bid  «f  yoo. 
1  aooapt  jonr  lost  pnpoaal  with  pleinm.** 

llu  gairison,  reduced  to  gnat  extrenutiaa,  thm-fonillia  af 
Iha  men  being  eat  off  1^  the  kottj,  wu  at  length  oompalled 
to  opitaUta,  and  th^  mircbed  ont  with  all  the  bononn  of 
w«r,  deeUring  that  the  mirender  wu  made  to  God  alone. 
In  bii  letter  to  the  earl  of  Hillihorongh,  one  of  the  aemta- 
liea  of  atate,  dated  Minom,  16tb  Febmary  1T82,  pviog  an 
KDoaDt  of  the  mrraDdei;,  Goneral  Murray  uya,  "  Porbaps  a 
loan  noble  nor  ■  more  tngjcal  tcane  wai  nerer  exhibited 
than  that  of  the  march  of  the  guiison  of  St  Philip'e  through 
the  Spaniab  and  Pimch  armiea.  It  oonmsted  ol  no  more 
than  ni  hnndisd  old  de<ai[nd  aoldian,  two  hmidred  aeameD. 
one  hnndred  and  twenty  of  the  royal  artillery,  tbrty-five  Cor- 

£nca,  the  hattaliona  fronting  eaich  otbv,  fanning  a  way  for  uh 
to  paaa  thmngfa.  They  conaiatad  oF  fourteen  thonaand  men 
Such  waa  the  diatreaaing  figurea  of  onr  men  that  many  oF  tbr 
Spanieh  and  French  troopa  an  Baid  to  have  abed  tean  an 
they  paased  them.  For  my  own  part  I  h\t  no  oneaaineBK 
upon  thia  oecaaian  but  what  proceeded  from  the  miaerablT- 
diaorder  which  threatened  na  with  deitmction.  Thanka  &> 
the  Alrai^ty,  my  apprehanaions  an  now  abated ;  the  hu- 
manity of  the  duke  de  CrilloD  (whoaa  beait  waa  moat  aeoaibly 
touched  with  the  mlffortuoea  of  each  braia  mm)  bu  gone 
enn  beyond  my  wlihea,  in  pronding  areiytbing  which  can 
eontribute  to  odr  nooiery."  In  onaeqnenca  of  aome  chargea 
orought  Bgainit  General  Murray  in  relation  to  the  ^^e,  by 
Sir  William  Draper,  depnty  goremor  of  Minorca,  the  former 
waa  brought  bafora  a  court  martial  at  tbe  Horae  Guarda, 
l^ndoD,  12th  Kovember  17B2,  and  acquitted  of  all,  except 
two  of  the  moat  trifling,  for  which  be  waa  a^ndged  to  b« 
reprimanded.  Upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  b^g  com- 
municated to  the  king,  the  judgfl-adrocata  notifled  that  hia 
mitjMj  approTod  of  the  opinion  of  tbe  conrt  martial,  bat 
that  in  oonaequenca  of  the  leil,  oouraga,  and  flrmnesa  with 
which  Ganeral  Murray  bad  oondncted  himaelf  in  tbe  defence 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  ai  weH  aa  of  hia  fonner  long  and  approved 
aerrioea,  bia  majeetr  had  been  gradotuly  pleased  to  diapenae 
widi  any  other  nprimaad,  in  nepeot  of  the  misconduct  of 
which  he  baa  been  in  two  inatancea  fbnnd  gnilty,  than  that 
wluch  the  aentence  of  the  court  martial  in  itaelf  Tirtnally 
aonvayrid  Kii  m^eaty  at  the  aame  time  expreaaed  much 
ooncem  that  an  officor  of  Sir  William  Draper'a  rank  and  dia- 
lugulabed  character  ahooM  have  exhibited  chaigea  agiinBt 
bia  auperior  officer  which  the  ooort  martial  had  deemed  (•  be 
iniuloaaand  ill-fbDndod.  Aaa  duel  waa  antidpatcd  betwwn 
the  two  officeta,  fVom  aome  uffiniaite  expreaaiona  made  uae  of 
by  Sir  William  Draper  to  Gcnnal  Uumy,  and  the  latter'a 
it;  It,  on  the  interference  of  hi>  majealy.  Sir  William,  on  the 
tUi  Febmary  1788,  expreaKcd  hia  concern  at  having  made 
use  of  worda  which  he  acknowledged  were  very  improper  and 
onjastifiabla;  and  General  Murray,  on  the  Sth,  declared  that 
h>  Ihon^  himaelf  nnfortanate  that  any  part  of  bia  conduct 
donog  hia  mmmaod  m  Minorca  abould  bare  given  offence  to 


3  FIFTH  LORD. 

Sir  William  Draper ;  and  ao  thia  diaagreeabla  affiur  ttiml- 
natad.  The  general  wu  aflerwnrda  proaecnted  by  Mr.  Suth- 
erland, jodge-advocate  of  Minorca,  and  bad  five  thonaand 
pounda  damagea  awarded  againit  him ;  hot  OD  the  petition  oi 
tbe  general,  the  Houae  of  Commona  ordered  that  snm  to  ba 
npaid  to  him  out  of  tbe  public  money,  6th  May  1T8G. 
General  Murray  died  June  18,  179i.  Of  tliia  barac  com- 
mander a  woodcut  ia  mtyoioed  finm  an  engnving  by  Meele  i 


Tbe  Hon.  Barbara  Murray,  ekieat  danghtsr  of  the  fearth 
lord,  married  Sir  James  Johnstone  of  Westsball,  Damfiries- 
shire,  and  had  fnnrteen  children,  (see  JomsroiiB.)  whoaa 
third  Bon.  Sir  William  Johnstone  Pulleney,  father  of  Henri- 
etta Laura  Pultaney,  created  in  1803  conntesa  of  Bath,  died 
one  of  the  ricbest  aulgects  of  Great  Britain,  SIst  May  1805, 
aged  eighty-flve. 

The  eldeot  sou,  Patrick,  fifth  lonJ.  a  learned  and  accom- 
plished nobleman,  was  bom  in  Febmary  1T03,  and  admitted 
advocate  June  22,  1728.  but  not  with  any  view  of  pnctiaing 
at  the  bar.  The  aame  year  be  entered  the  army,  and  in  1740, 
five  yeara  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  title,  with  tbe  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  be  accompanied  the  eipedition  under 
Lord  Gathcart  to  Cartbagena,  of  which  he  wrote  an  accounts 
■till,  we  believe,  remaining  in  manuacript  in  the  library  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Af^  reaiding  for  aome  yean  in  Camhridge- 
abire,  hia  lordship  returned  to  Edinburgh  where  he  apent  the 
latter  period  of  his  life.  By  tbe  literati  of  that  dty  he  waa 
much  eateemed  for  the  acuteneaa  of  bia  underatanding.  the 
agreeabienesa  of  bia  mannera,  and  the  exlimt  and  variety  ot 
hia  informaUon.  When  Dr.  Jobnaon  viaitcd  Edinburgh  in 
1773,  Lord  Elifaank  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  and  he  had 
aflerwarda  varioua  conieraations  with  the  learned  Jexim- 
gmpher.  all  of  which  are  duiy  recorded  by  Boswell  in  liia 
"Tour  to  the  Hebridea."  In  poliUca  bia  lordship  belonged  to 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  gDVemment.  and  he  is  now 
known  to  hare  maintained  ■  aecret  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  houae  ef  Stuart.     He  married  in  earir  life  the  Dnnafer 
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Isdr  Nortk  and  Qrej,  danghter  of  Cornelius  de  Toong,  lord 
if  Elmeet,  in  Holland;  and  died,  without  le^timate  iaane, 
Am^oat  8, 1778,  in  the  eerenty-eixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  waa  the  author  of  Taxions  publications,  namely. 

Thoughts  on  Money  (SronlatioD,  and  Paper  Cuneney. 
Edin.1758. 

Inquixy  into  the  Origin  and  Consequences  of  the  Public 
Debts.    Edin.1769. 

Queries,  relating  to  the  proposed  Plan  for  altering  Entails 
m  Scotland.    Edin.  1766. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Bailee,  on  his  Bemazk^on  the  History  of 
Scotland,    fidh)  1773. 

Considerations  on  the  present  state  of  the  Peerage  in  Soot- 
land.  Edin.  1774.  Thl*  work  related  to  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  representatire  Scots  peers,  and  attracted  considerable 
notice  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

George,  sixth  lord,  oom  in  1706,  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
waa  commander  of  the  Trial  sloop  of  war,  one  of  the  squad- 
ron xmder  Commodore  Anson,  which  in  1740  made  the  dr- 
cnmnaTigation  of  the  globe.  At  Madeira  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Wagv  frigate  with  the  rank  of  captain,  8d  November, 
1740,  and  in  the  following  February  he  remoyed  to  the  Pearl 
of  40  gnna,  but  separating  from  the  squadron  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  off  Cape  Noir,  he  put  back  to  the  Braails  and  returned 
to  Euj^d.  After  having  had  the  command  of  the  Hamp- 
shire of  50  guns  and  the  Revenge  of  70,  he  wss,  in  1756, 
placed  on  the  list  of  superannuated  rear-admirals.  In  1778 
he  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  title  and  estates  of  Elibank, 
and  died  12th  November  1785.  By  his,  wife.  Lady  Isabel 
Mackenzie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  attainted  earl  of  Cromartie, 
he  had  two  daughters:  Maria,  mamed  to  Edward  Hay,  Esq. 
of  Newhall,  brother  of  George,  eighth  marquis  of  Tweeddale ; 
and  Isabella,  unmarried.  On  inheriting  the  Cromartie  estates 
Shrough  thdr  mother,  they  assumed  the  additional  name  of 
Mackf^xie,  as  did  also  the  husband  of  the  elder  dan^ter, 
Mr.  Edward  Hay.  The  sixth  lord  dying  without  male  issue, 
the  title  devolved  upon  his  nephew,  Alexander,  elder  son  of 
the  Hon.  Gideon  Murray,  D.D.,  prebendary  of  Durham, 
third  son  of  the  fourth  lonL 

Alexander,  seventh  lord,  bora  24th  April  1747,  an  officer 
in  the  3d  repment  of  foot-guards,  previous  to  his  succeeding 
his  unde,  was  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Peebles.  He  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  county  and  colonel  of  its  local  militia.  He 
died  24th  September  1820.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  to 
his  oousin-german,  Mary-Clara-Montolieu,  daughter  of  Baron 
de  St.  Hypolite,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ten ;  and,  secondly,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  James  Stewart, 
Esq.,  l^  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  -  The 
Hod.  Geoige  Murray,  his  third  son  by  his  first  wife,  was  auditor 
of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland.  James,  his  eldest  son  by  his 
second  marriage,  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  was  killed 
at  Borneo,  17th  December  1844,  aged  thirty-four. 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander,  eighth  lord,  bora  26th  Febro- 
ary  1780,  married  8th  March  1808,  Janet,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  OKphant  of  Bachilton,  Perthshire,  styled 
Lord  Oliphant,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters. He  died  9th  April  1880.  His  second  son,  the  Hon. 
John  Oliphant  Murray,  bora  8d  July  1808,  is  chamberlain  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of 
St  Michael  of  Merit. 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander-Oliphant,  ninth  lord,  bora  28d 
May  1804,  married  August  6th  1888,  Emily  Maria,  only 
dauj^ter  of  Archibald  Montgomery,  Esq.,  and  niece  of  Sir 
James  Montgomery  of  Stanhope,  baronet,  and  has  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  elder  son,  the  Hon.  Montolieu  Fox 
Murrav  master  ol  Elibank  was  bora  in  Edinbun^h  in  1840 


Elliot,  Euot,  or  Elliott,  a  suraame  of  consideraoae 
antiquity  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  possessed  by  a  bor- 
der clan  which  resided  chiefly  in  the  eastera  districts  of  the 
border.  Willis,  the  antiquary,  mentions  persons  of  this  nsme 
having  been  seated  in  Devonshire  about  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  having  branched  out  into  several  families,  chiefly 
in  the  west  gf  England,  some  of  them  being  of  importance  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  Of  the  same  stock  is  de- 
scended the  iamily  of  Eliot  of  Port  Eliot  in  Corawall,  settled 
there  about  1540.  There  were  also  families  of  this  name  in 
Snfiblk  and  Surrey. 

The  Scottish  Elfiots  appear  td  have  been  originally  settled 
on  the  river  ana  village  of  Eliot  or  Elot,  in  Forfarshire,  hence 
the  word  Arbirlot,  a  contraction  of  Aber-Eliot,  the  river  en- 
tering the  sea  at  the  parish  of  that  name.  As  most  of  the 
suraames  in  Scotland  were  local,  it  is  probable,  and  this  has 
ever  been  the  opinion  of  the  Elliots  themselves,  that  they  had 
their  name  from  this  river.  Daring  the  reign  of  Robert  the 
Third,  about  the  year  1395,  they  were  induced  to  remove,  in 
a  body,  into  Liddesdale,  by  means  of  the  family  of  Douglas, 
to  strengthen  their  interest  on  the  borders,  towards  England. 

Eliott  of  Lariston,  in  Liddesdale,  was  unquestionably  the 
original  stock  from  which  all  of  the  name  in  Scotland,  at 
least,  are  descended.  The  direct  male  Ihie  failed  about  the 
begiiming  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  heir  female  was 
married  to  James  Elliot  of  Bedhengh,  youngest  son  of  the 
fiimily  of  Stobs  or  Stobhonse,  in  Boxburghshiie,  who  conti- 
nued the  line,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  parent  stock 
of  these  branches  which  have  in  modem  times  rendered 
themselves  eminent 

The  first  of  the  family  upon  record  appears  to  have  been 
Gavin  Elliot,  of  the  Stobs,  a  second  son  of  the  laird  of  Lar- 
iston, in  the  year  1598. 

His  son,  or  grandson,  was  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Stobs,  com- 
monly called  ''  Gibby  wi*  the  gouden  gartins."  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  known  by 
the  name  of  "Maggy  Fendy,**  and  bad  by  her  six  sons, 
namely,  William,  his  heir;  Gilbert,  of  Graigend;  Archibald, 
of  Middlestead ;  Gavin,  of  Grange,  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Midlem  or  Middlemill  and  Lord  Minto  (see  following  page); 
John,  of  Godistree ;  and  James,  of  Redheogh,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  Lariston,  as  above  stated. 

The  eldest  son,  William  Elliot  of  Stobs,  by  his  wife,  Eh- 
sabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Conons,  had  three 
sons,  and  of  the  youngest,  William,  Sir  John  Elliot,  of 
Peebles,  baronet,  an  eminent  phyucian  of  London,  of  whom 
a  memoir  is  afterwards  given  in  larger  type,  was  heir  male. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Stobs,  was  for  his  dis- 
tinguished bravery  made  a  knight  banneret  in  1643,  by  King 
Charles  the  First  in  person.  He  was  aflerwards,  on  8d  Sep- 
tember 1666,  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  waa 
twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Isabella,  second  daughter 
of  James,  master  of  Cranstoun,  he  had  an  only  son,  William ; 
and  by  his  second  wife,  Magdaline,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Nicholson  of  Lasswade,  baronet,  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  William,  second  baronet,  died  in  1694. 
Sir  William's  son.  Sir  Gilbert,  third  baronet,  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  William  Elliot  of  Wells,  m  Roxburgbabire.  by 
whom  he  had  eight  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  George  Au- 
gustus, the  celebrated  General  Elliot,  was  created  Lord  Heath- 
field  for  his  gallant  defenoe  of  Gibraltar  in  1787,  a  memoir 
of  whom  is  given  on  a  subsequent  page  of  this  volume.  Sir 
Gilbert  died  in  1764.  His  son,  grandson,  and  great-graedson, 
all  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  The  latter.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, sixth  baronet,  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Rassell, 
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Esq.  of  Roeebnra,  had  eight  sons  and  two  dangbten,  and 
died  14th  Maj  1812.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Francis 
Elliot  of  Stobs  and  Wells,  seventh  baronet,  F.RS.,  and  de- 
puty-lieutenant of  Rozbni^bshire,  married,  22d  March,  1826, 
the  onlj  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  of  Anchinleck, 
baronet,  and  hj  her  (who  died  in  1886)  has  issne.  In  1818 
he  sncoeeded  his  cousin,  the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Elliot, 
M.P.  for  Peterborough,  in  the  estate  of  Wells  and  other  lands 
in  Roxburghshire,  the  second  Lord  Heathfield,  on  whom  the 
estates  were  entailed,  having  previouslj  died  without  issue. 


Gilbert  Elliot,  popularly  called  '  Gibbie  EUiot,*  an  em- 
ment  lawyer  and  judge,  the  founder  of  the  Minto  family,  was 
a  younger  son  of  Gawin  Elliot  of  Midlem  Mill,  above  men- 
tioned. He  was  bom  in  1651,  and  being  educated  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  at  first  acted  only  as  a  writer  in 
Edinbui^h,  in  which  capacity  he  was  agent  for  the  celebrated 
preacher,  Mr.  William  Veitch,  and  was  successful  in  getting 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  against  the  latter  commuted  to 
banishment,  in  the  year  1679.  His  own  zeal  for  the  presby- 
terian  cause  and  religious  liberty  caused  him  to  be  denounced 
by  the  Scottish  privy  council,  and  16th  July,  1685,  he  was 
condemned  for  treason,  and  forfeited  for  being  in  arms  with 
the  earl  of  Argyle.  He  was  soon,  however,  pardoned  by  the 
king,  and  in  1687  he  applied  to  be  admitted  advocate.  He 
was  one  of  the  Scottish  deputation  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
m  Holland,  to  concert  measures  for  bestowing  on  him  the 
British  crown.  At  the  Revolution  the  act  of  forfeiture  against 
him  was  rescinded,  and  he  was  appointed  derk  to  the  privy 
council,  which  office  he  held  till  1692.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1700,  and  was  constituted  a  lord  of  session,  and 
took  his  seat  as  Lord  Minto,  in  1705.  At  the  same  time  he 
became  a  lord  of  justiciary.   Ho  died  m  1718,  at  the  age  of  67. 

The  estate  of  Minto  in  Roxbm^hshire,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Tnrabulls,  he  had  purchased  some  time  before 
his  elevation  te  the  bench,  from  the  daughters,  who  were  co- 
heiresses, of  the  last  possessor,  Walter  Riddell,  Esq.,  second 
son  of  Walter  Riddel]  of  Newhouse.  From  King  William  he 
had  a  charter  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Headshaw  and 
Dryden. 

Dr.  M'Cne,  in  his  *Life  of  Veitch,*  relates  the  following 
amusing  anecdote  regarding  this  eminent  personage  and  his 
former  dient.  "When  Lord  Minto  visited  Dumfries,  of 
which  Mr.  Veitch  was  minister  after  the  Revolution,  he  al- 
ways spent  some  time  with  his  old  friend,  when  their  con- 
versation often  turned  on  the  perils  of  their  finrmer  life.  On 
these  occasions  his  lordship  was  accustomed  facetiously  to 
say,  *  Ah  I  Willie,  Willie,  had  it  no  been  for  me,  the  pyets 
had  been  pyking  your  pate  on  the  Netho'-Bow  port!*  to 
which  Veitdh  would  reply,  *  Ah !  Gibbie,  Gibbie,  had  it  no 
been  for  me,  ye  would  hae  been  yet  writing  papers  for  a 
plack  the  page.*  ** 

His  son,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  second  baronet,  was  bom  in 
1693  or  1694.  He  became  a  lord  of  session  4th  June  1726, 
when  he  also  assumed  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Minto,  a 
lord  of  justidaiy  18th  September  1733,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  lord  justice  derk.  He  likewise  sat  in  parliament  in 
1725.  Concurring  in  politics  with  the  cdebrated  John  duke 
of  Ai^le  and  Greenwich,  he  was  much  in  that  nobleman*8 
confidence,  and  .assisted  him  in  the  management  of  Soots 
affairs.  Besides  other  improvements,  he  formed  a  large  li- 
braiy  at  Minto-house,  such  as  at  that  period  was  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  Scotland.  He  died  suddenly  at  Minto  in  1766. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  German 
flute  into  Scotland  about  1725.  He  married  Hden,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  baronet  of  Allanbank,  by  whom,  besides 


other  children,  he  had  Gilbert,  the  third  baronet,  and  his  sis- 
ter, Miss  Jane  Elliot,  authoress  of  the  *  Flowers  or  the  For- 
est,* a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  below. 

Sir  Gilbert,  third  baronet,  author  of  the  beautiful  pas- 
toral, beginning,  **My  sheep  I've  forsaken  and  broke  my 
sheep-hook,"  was  bom  in  September  1722.  Like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  he  was  eduoated  for  the  bar,  and  passed  ad« 
vocate  10th  December,  1748.  He  married,  15th  December, 
1746,  Agnes  Murray  Kynnynmound,  heiress  of  Melgund  in 
Forfarshire  and  of  Kynnynmound  in  Fifeshire,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  the  first  earl  of  Minto,  of  whom  a  notice  follows. 
The  father  of  this  lady  was  Hugh  Dalrymple,  second  son  of 
the  first  baronet  of  Hailes,  who  inherited  the  estates  of  Md- 
gund  and  Kynnynmound  in  1786,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Rochdd  of  Inveridth  and  wi- 
dow of  Alexander  Murray  of  Melgund,  and  he  in  consequence 
assumed  the  dedgnation  of  Hugh  Dabymple-Murrmy-Kyn- 
nynmound.  He  died  in  1741.  Sir  Gilbert  was  a  man  of 
oondderabie  political  and  literary  abilities,  and  filled  several 
high  offidal  mtuations.  In  1754  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Selkirkshire,  and  was  again  returned  in  1761. 
In  1765,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  representation  o' 
Roxbuighshire,  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Selkirkshire,  and  was 
returned  member  for  his  native  county ;  and  also  during  the 
sucoesnve  parliaments  in  1768  and  1774.  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  April  1766  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  title  and  estates,  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  reveraion  of  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  signet  in  Scotland. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  He  died  at  Mar- 
seilles, whither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in 
January  1777.  His  Philosophical  Correspondence  with  Da- 
vid Hume  is  quoted  with  commendation  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
in  his  *  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,*  and  in  his  *  Disser- 
tation *  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encydopedia 
Britannica.  Sir  Gilbert  was  the  writo:  of  some  pathetic  ele^ 
giac  verses  on  Colond  Gardiner,  who  fdl  at  Preston,  begir 
ning,  ***Twas  at  the  hour  of  daik  midnight.**  He  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  some  beautiful  lines  in 
blank  verse,  entitled  *  Thoughts  oocadoned  by  the  Funeral  of 
the  Eari  and  Countess  of  Sutherland,  at  the  Abbey  of  Holy- 
rood  House,*  9th  July,  1766,  inserted  in  the  Soots  Magaxine 
for  October  of  that  year,  where  they  aire  attributed  to  a  per- 
801)  of  distinction. 

His  eldest  son,  Gilbert  Elliot  Murray  Kynnynmond,  fourth 
baronet,  and  first  earl  of  Minto,  a  distinguished  statesman, 
was  bora  April  23, 1751.  After  receiving  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  a  school  in  England,  in  1768  he  was  sent  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  subsequentiy  entered  at  Lincoln*s  Inn, 
and  was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar.  He  afterwards  vidted 
the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  was,  in  1774,  elected  M.P. 
for  Morpeth.  At  first  he  supported  the  Administration,  but 
towards  the  dose  of  the  American  war  he  joined  himself  to 
the  opposition,  and  was  twice  proposed  by  his  party  as 
Speaker,  but  was  both  times  defeated  by  the  ministerial  can- 
didate. In  January  1777,  he  had  married  Anna  Maria,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  George  Amyand,  Bart,  and  soon  after 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  baronet.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution,  he  and  many  of  his  firiends  became 
the  supporters  of  the  government.  In  July  1793  he  was 
created  by  the  univerdty  of  Oxford  doctor  of  dvil  laws.  The 
same  year  he  acted  as  a  commissioner  for  the  protection  of 
the  royalists  of  Toulon,  in  France.  The  people  of  Corsica 
having  sought  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  was  appointed  governor  of  that  island,  and  in  the  ena 
of  September  1793  was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  privy 
coundl.    Early  in  1794  the  prindpal  strongholds  of  Corsica 
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MS.  htstoiy  of  the  family^  aa  it  ended  in  a  divorce,  and  the 
lady  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  azth  Lord  Boyd. 
Having  no  issue^  he  made  a  retdgnation  and  settlement  of  the 
earldom  and  entail  on  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Fonlstrather, 
son  of  his  annt,  Margaret,  countess  of  Wintonn,  (heir  of  line 
of  the  family,)  aad  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  he  and  they 
taldng  the  name  and  arms  of  Montgomery;  which  settlement 
was  confirmed  by  charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  28th 
November  1611 ;  and  his  lordship  died  in  the  following  year. 

He  was  succeeded  as  sixth  earl  by  his  cousin,  the  said  Sir 
Alexander  Seton,  who,  in  accerdance  with  the  deed  of  adop- 
tion, changed  his  name  to  Montgomerie.  From  King  James 
the  Sixth  he  obtained  a  charter,  dated  at  Whitehall,  24th 
March  1615,  ratifying  and  confirming  all  tiie  honours,  digni- 
ties and  precedency,  enjoyed  by  any  former  earl  of  Eglinton. 
According  to  a  family  anecdote,  his  lordship  of  Kilwinning, 
that  had  been  granted  to  the  fifth  earl  by  charter  in  January 
1603-4,  having  been  conferred  by  the  king  on  Sir  Michael 
Balfour,  of  Burleigh,  the  earl  who,  from  his  bold  and  un- 
daunted character,  had  acquired  the  cognomen  of  Greysteel, 
remonstrated  in  strong  terms  against  this  invasion  of  his 
rights,  but  receiving  no  redress,  after  a  tedious  correspondence, 
he  waited  personally  upon  the  king^s  favourite  for  the  time, 
(Car,  earl  of  Somerset,)  and  ngnified  to  him  that  though 
.kttle  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  or  of  court 
etiquette,  he  knew  the  use  of  his  sword,  and  expected  to  have 
justice  done  to  him.  The  result  was  an  immediate  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  his  claims  being  found  just,  the 
property  was  restored  to  him,  and  a  charter  of  confirmation  of 
the  former  one  granted  26th  April  1615.  For  the  delay  that 
took  place  in  the  recognition  of  his  titles,  the  continuator  of 
Nisbet  {Syt$em  of  Heraldry^  vol.  n.  p.  59)  endeavours  to 
account  by  saying  **  Though  Montgomerie,  earl  of  Eglinton, 
could  dispose  of  his  estate,  he  could  not  make  over  his 
honours  to  Sir  Afexanda-  Seton,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
King  James  the  Sixth  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  confirm 
them,  which  was  at  last  done  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen, 
upon  Seton's  marrying  Lady  Anne  Livingstone  (daughter  of 
Alexander,  first  earl  of  Linlithgow)  who  was  one  of  the 
queen*s  maids  of  honour,  and  the  titles  and  precedency  of  the 
earls  of  Eglinton  were  confirmed  to  him.**  This  marriagei 
however,  had  taken  place  two  or  three  years  before,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Tranent,  that  the 
eldest  son  was  bom  on  the  8th  April  1613.  •  Playfau*  (BriU^ 
FamQy  AnUquify,  vol.  iii.  p.  277)  says  that  the  fifth  earl  had 
one  son,  Robert,  who  died  before  his  father,  in  1602,  leaving 
a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Robert,  Lord  Boyd,  without  issue,  and 
she,  surviving  her  grandfather,  immediately  on  his  death,  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  Eglinton,  as  his  heir  of  line,  but  after- 
wards yielded  them  to  Alexander,  sixth  earl,  by  a  deed  dated 
4th  March  1615.  All  this,  oowever,  is  a  manifest  error.  It 
appears  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  the 
earl  of  Dunfermline,  then  lord  chancellor,  and  of  Lord  Bin- 
nmg,  afterwards  earl  of  Melrose  and  Haddington,  that  he  was 
at  last  allowed  the  earldom. 

The  earl  of  Eglmton  was  one  of  the  Scots  nobles  who  at- 
tended the  fitneral  of  James  the  Sixth  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  7th  May  1625.  On  the  rising  of  the  Soots  parlia- 
ment, 28th  May  1638,  he  carried  the  sword  before  Kng 
Charles  the  First,  from  the  parliament-house,  Edinburgh,  to 
Holyrood-house  palace.  On  the  7th  September  1641  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  his  majesty^s  privy  council.  On  the 
13th  November  the  same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  ooundUors 
nominated  by  the  Scots  parliament,  and  also  a  commissioner 
for  receiving  brotherly  assistance  from  the  parliament  of 
England  and  for  servibg  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  that 


nation.  In  1642  he  was  «  member  of  the  General  Assembh 
of  the  Ghurdi  of  Scotland,  when  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant was  resolved  upon,  and  the  same  year  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  re^ments  sent  to  Ireland,  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  there.  In  1643  he  was  in  the  Scots  army  sent  to 
the  asnstance  of  the  English  parliament,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  that  year,  when  the  royalists 
were  defeated.  In  1646  he  was  elected  one  of  the  committee 
of  estates  during  the  interval  betwixt  the  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment. In  1648  he  opposed  the  "  Engagement"  to  march 
into  England,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
defeat  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  at  Preston  being  known  in 
Scotland,  a  party  of  the  western  Covenanters,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earrs  youngest  son,  Robert  Montgomerie,  attacked 
a  troop  of  the  earl  of  Lanark*s  horse,  quartered  in  Ayrshire, 
killed  some,  and  routed  the  rest.  The  committee  of  estates 
immediately  ordered  out  all  the  fencible  men  in  the  kingdom 
to  put  down  the  rising ;  but  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
Covenanters,  with  the  lord  chancellor  Loudoun,  and  some 
ministers,  the  earl,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  which  city  they  entered 
without  opposition,  the  magisb'ates  and  ministers,  on  their 
approach,  going  out  to  welcome  them.  After  the  disbandmg 
of  the  two  opposing  armies,  Ai^le,  the  chancellor  Loudoun, 
the  earl  of  Eglinton  and  others,  met  at  Edinburgh,  and,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  committee  of  estates,  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  January  1649.  On  King  Charles  the 
Second's  arrival  in  Scotland  in  1650,  the  earl  was  appointed 
colonel  of  his  majesty's  horse  r^ment  of  life-guards  (^Bal-^ 
four's  Annab^  vol.  iv.  p.  85),  and  by  his  advice  his  majesty 
came  from  Stirling,  on  the  29th  July,  to  visit  the  camp 
at  Leith.  His  lordship  was  present  at  Dunfermline,  with 
Ar^le,  Lothian,  Tweeddale,  Lorn,  and  other  heads  of 
that  party,  at  the  first  council  held  by  the  king  since  his 
coming  to  Scotland,  when  the  famous  *  declaraticm'  was  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  which,  witii  some  modification,  was 
signed  by  Charles  on  the  16th  of  AugusL  In  the  following 
year  the  earl  raised  a  regiment  for  the  king's  service,  bnt  with 
his  fourth  son  James,  was  surprised  at  Dnmbarton,  when  in 
bed,  by  a  party  of  English  horse,  and  sent  prisoner  first  to 
Hull,  and  then  to  Berwick,  where  he  remained  in  confine- 
ment till  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  restored  to  all  his 
estates  and  honours.  He  died  7th  January  1661,  in  the  7l8t 
year  of  his  age. 

His  first  countess  died  in  1632,  and  he  married  again, 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter,  first  Lord  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,  widow  of  Lord  Ross,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had,  with  two  daughters,  five  sons, 
namely,  Hugh,  seventh  eari;  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Montgo- 
merie of  Gifien ;  the  Hon.  Alexander,  who  died  in  Ireland;  the 
Hon.  Colonel  James,  of  Coilsfield,  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
present  earl;  and  the  Hon.  General  Robert  Montgomerie,  who 
was  first  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  parliament,  in  whose 
army  he  attained  the  rank  of  migor-general,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  Charles  the  Second  in  Scotland  he  repaired  to  the 
royal  standard,  and  distinguished  himself  at  tbe  battle  of 
Dunbar,  8d  April  1650.  Accompanying  the  king  into  Eng- 
land, he  acted  as  major^^general  of  his  majesty's  horse  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  and  after  receiving  several 
wounds  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  oonlined  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  whence  he  escaped  in  1659.  He  afterwards 
joined  Charles  the  Second  on  the  continent,  and  was  made 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  returning  with  faun 
at  the  Restoration.  From  his  religious  and  conscientious  dis- 
position he  was  exposed  to  some  snfiering  in  the  After  pemi- 
cntions  of  the  period. 
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Hu^  seventh  earl,  born  8th  April  1618,  oontinaed  con- 
stant in  his  attachment  to  Charles  the  First,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  troables  to  the  end.  In  1643,  when  Lord  Mont- 
gomerie,  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense,  and, 
inarching  into  England  with  them,  fonght  at  their  head  on 
his  majesty's  side,  at  Marston  Moor,  when  his  father  was  in 
the  opposite  ranks.  He  was  personally  engaged  in  several 
other  battles  and  skirmishes  in  support  of  the  royal  canse,  for 
which  he  was  particularly  excepted  out  of  Cromwell's  act  of 
mdemnity  in  1654.  At  the  Restoration  he  had  a  large  share 
of  Charles'  favour.  He  died  in  1669.  He  married,  first, 
Anne,  daughter  of  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  daughter,  Anne ;  secondly,  Lady  Mary  Leslie, 
daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Rothes,  and  had  with  her  five 
daughters  and  two  sons,  Alexander,  eighth  earl,  and  the  Hon. 
Frauds  Montgomerie  of  Giffen,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy 
coundl,  and  a  oommisaoner  ot  the  Treasury  in  the  reigns  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  He  was  for  several  years 
member  for  Ayrshire  in  the  Siiots  parliament,  and  in  1706 
was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  treaty  of 
union.  He  steadily  supported  that  measure,  and  in  February 
1707,  he  was  one  of  the  members  chosen  to  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  The  daughters  were  all  married;  Lady 
Mary,  to  the  third  earl  of  Wintonu ,  Lady  Margaret,  to  the 
second  earl  of  Loudoun ;  Lady  Christian,  to  the  fourth  .Lord 
Balmerino ;  Lady  Eleonora,  to  Sir  David  Dunbar  of  Balnoon, 
baronet;  and  Lady  Anne,  to  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  of  Abbots- 
hall,  baronet  It  is  recorded  by  Wodrow,  to  the  honour  of 
the  fourth  of  these  ladies,  Lady  Eleonora  Dunbar,  that,  dur- 
ing the  persecuting  times,  she  concealed  and  sustained  two 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  a  house  in  Kilwinning  for  several 
years.  Indeed  to  the  credit  of  the  Eglinton  family  it  may^  be 
stated  that  they  never  countenanced  the  oppressive  measures 
of  that  period,  and  yet  they  lost  none  of  their  influence  at 
eourt. 

Alexander,  eighth  earl,  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of 
the  Revolution,  and  on  Ist  May  1689,  was  sworn  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  to  £ng  William.  In  1687,  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  prelatic  party  in  Scotland,  he  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  procure  a  license  for  a  presbyterian  mini- 
ster to  hold  a  meeting-house  at  Kilwinning,  to  which  the 
gentry  and  others  from  the  surrounding  parishes  resorted  for 
baptism  to  their  children,  as  appears  in  the  session  records  of 
tliat  parish.  He  died  in  1701.  He  was  twice  married :  first, 
to  Lady  Elisabeth  Crichton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
earl  of  Dumfries,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter ;  and,  secondly,  in  December  1698,  to  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  St  Quentin  of  Harpham,  in  the  county  of 
York,  baronet  This  lady  had  previously  been  thrice  mar- 
ried, and  was  ninety  years  of  age  on  her  union  with  Lord 
Eglinton,  and  it  is  said  survived  him.  The  family  tradition 
respecting  this  singular  marriage  is  that,  besides  being  un- 
commonly elegant  in  person  and  manners,  she  had,  on  some 
occasion,  been  instrumental  in  easentaally  promoting  his  lord- 
ship's interest  in  his  early  years. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  mnth  eari,  was  one  of  the  privy 
coundl  of  King  William  and  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
In  1700,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  he  obtained  the  king's  letter 
to  dt  and  vote  in  the  Sco^  parliament  in  place  of  the  lord 
high  treasurer,  and,  after  succeeding  to  the  title,  he  was,  in 
171),  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  Soots  peers, 
and  rechosen  in  1713.  He  was  one  of  Queen  Anne's  privy 
council,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  chamberlain 
court  in  1711.  During  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  activdy 
promoted  the  training  and  disdplining  of  the  fendble  men  of 
Ayrshire,  and  joined  the  earls  of  Kflmamock  and  Glasgow 


and  Lord  Sempill  at  Irvine,  22d  August  that  year,  when  six 
thousand  men  appeared  in  arms  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment By  his  prudent  management,  his  lordship  deared  the 
estate  of  a  large  amount  of  debt  and  made  several  purchases 
of  land,  and  died  in  March  1729.  He  was  thrice  married ! 
first  in  1676,  to  Margaret,  ddest  daighter  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, the  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Dnndonald;  secondly,  to 
Lady  Anne  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  high 
diancellor  of  Scotland ;  and,  thirdly,  to  Susannah,  daughter 
of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  baronet  celebrated  for 
her  personal  beauty,  and  her  patronage  of  the  Scottish  muses 
of  her  day.  It  is  stated  that  on  her  being  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh, just  about  the  time  of  the  Union,  by  her  father,  she 
was  surrounded  by  wooers,  of  whom  Sir  John  Clerk,  baronet, 
of  Pennycuik,  was  likely  to  be  the  successful  one,  when  on 
consulting  the  earl,  whose  second  countess  was  then  alive, 
but  in  a  long-continued  state  of  ill  health,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  match,  his  lordship  said,  "  Bide  awee.  Sir  Archie,  my 
wife's  very  sickly."  He  was  litUe  more  than  forty  when  he 
married  this  his  third  countess.  To  her  the  Gentie  Shep- 
herd, first  published  in  1725,  is  dedicated  both  in  Allan 
Ramsay's  prose  and  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  flattering  versa 
Several  other  publications  of  the  period  were  inscribed  to  her 
ladyship,  and  to  her  Ramsay  dedicated  the  music  of  his  first 
book  of  songs,  a  little  work  now  very  rare.  At  a  later  perioa 
he  presented  to  the  countess  the  original  manuscript  of  his 
great  pastoral  poem,  which  she  afterwards  gave  to  James 
BosweU,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  at  Auchinleck, 
along  with  the  presentation  letter  of  the  poet  She  died  in 
1780,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  her  age. 

By  his  first  wife  the  earl  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
namely,  Hugh,  Lord  Montgomerie,  who  died  while  at  the 
college  of  Glasgow  in  1696,  unmarried,  and  Alexander,  who 
also  died  young.  The  daughters  were  all  well  married.  The 
second  daughter,  '  Lady  Effie,'  or  Euphemia,  became  the  wife 
of  George  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  M.P.,  commonly  called 
*  Union  Lockhart,'  author  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  Scotiand,'  and 
it  is  said  proved  an  able  auxiliary  to  him  in  many  of  his  secret 
inteigues  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Dr.  Danid  Wilson 
in  his  Memorial  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  ii  p.  21,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote  of  her  ladydiip,  which  he  says  he 
obtained  from  a  grandnephew  of  Lady  Lo(^hart :  When  not 
engaged  in  attending  parliament,  Mr.  Lockhart  redded  chiefly 
at  his  country  seat  of  Dryden,  while  Lady  Efile  paid  frequent 
vidts  to  Edinburgh,  disguised  in  male  attire.  She  used  to 
frequent  the  coffeehouses,  and  other  places  of  public  resort 
and  joining  freely  in  conversation  with  the  Whig  partisans, 
she  often  obtained  important  information.  It  chanced  on  one 
occadon  that  Mr.  Forbes,  a  zealous  Whig,  but  a  man  of  pro- 
fligate habits,  had  been  intrusted  with  some  important  pri- 
vate papers  implicating  her  husband,  to  forward  to  govern- 
ment Lady  Euphemia  dressed  her  two  sons,  fair  and  some- 
what efiinninate-looking  youths,  in  gay  female  attire,  and 
sending  them  out  to  the  cross,  they  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Whig  gallant,  and  so  won  on  him  by  their  attentions 
that  he  was  induced  to  accompany  them  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  where  the  pretended  courtezans  fairly  drank  him 
bdow  the  table,  and  then  rifled  him  of  the  dangerous  papers. 

By  his  second  wife,  the  earl  had  one  daughter,  Lady  Mary 
Montgomerie,  whose  beauty  is  cdebrated  in  Hamilton  of 
Bangour's  poetry,  married  to  Sir  David  Cunningham  of 
Mikiecraig,  in  Ayrshire,  baronet;  and  by  his  third  wife,  the 
lovely  Countess  Susannah,  he  had  three  sons,  James,  Lord 
Montgomerie,  who  died  under  age;  Alexander,  tenth  earl  of 
Eglinton,  and  Archibald,  eleventh  earl ;  and  seven  daughters, 
who  were  all  married  but  one.    To  them  their  handsome 
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took  part  in  the  strag^e  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  revolted  American  colonies,  and,  even  before  a 
declaration  of  war^  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar  by  sea 
and  land.    That  fortress  was  defended  bj  Greneral 
Elliot  with  consommate  skilly  dnring  three  years  of 
constant  inyestment  by  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  forces.   In  June  1782,  the  dnke  de  Crillon, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army,  who  had 
recently  taken  the  island  of  Minorca  from  the 
British,  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  with  a  reinforcement. 
All  the  French  princes  royal  were  in  the  camp. 
An  army  of  40,000  French  and  Spaniards  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.    Floating  batteries,  with  hang- 
ing roofs,  were  constructed  to  attack  the  fortifica- 
tions, so  carefolly  and  strongly  bailt,  that  neither 
balls  nor  bombs  conld  injure  them.    Twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  collected, 
and  the   quantity    of  gunpowder   was  said   to 
exceed  eighty-three  thousand  barrels.     In  Mil- 
ler's History  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third  is 
the  following  account  of  their  final  discomfiture : 
^*  The  thirteenth  of  September  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  besiegers  for  making  a  grand  attack,  when  the 
new  invented  machines,  with  all  the  united  powers 
of  gunpowder  and  artillery  in  the  highest  state  of 
improvement,  were  to  be  called  into  action.    The 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar  amounted  to  forty-eight  sail  of  the  line. 
Their  batteries  were  covered  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pieces  of  heavy  brass   cannon.     The 
numbers  employed  by  land  and  sea  against  the 
fortress  were  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand 
men.    With  this  force,  and  by  the  fire  of  three 
hundred  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  from  the 
adjacent  isthmus^  it  was  intended  to  attack  every 
part  of  the  British  works  at  one  and  the  same  in- 
stant.   The  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with 
people  assembled  to  behold  the  spectacle.    The 
cannonade  and  bombardment  were  tremendous. 
The  showers  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  land  bat- 
teries and  the  ships  of  the  besiegers,  and  from  the 
various  works  of  the  garrison,  exhibited  a  most 
dreadful  scene.    Four  hundred  pieces  of  the  hea- 
viest artillery  were  playing  at  the  same  moment. 
The  whole  peninsula  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  torrents  of  fire  which  were  incessantly 
poured  upon  it.    The  Spanish  floating  batteries 
for  some  time  answered  the  expectations  of  their 


framers.     The  heaviest  shells  often  rebounded 
from  their  tops,  while  thirty-two  pound  shot  made 
no  visible  impression  upon  their  hulls.    For  some 
hours  the  attack  and  defence  were  so  equally  sup- 
ported, as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  ^>pearanoe  of 
superiority  on  either  side.    The  construction  of 
the  battering  ships  was  so  well-calcnlatied  for 
withstanding  the  combined  force  of  fire  and  artil- 
lery, that  they  seemed  for  some  time  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  powers  of  the  heaviest  ordnance.    In 
the  afternoon  the  effects  of  hot  shot  became  visi- 
ble.   At  first  there  was  only  an  appearance  of 
smoke,  but  in  the  course  of  the  night,  after  the 
fire  of  the  garrison  had  continued  about  fifteen 
hours,  two  of  the  floating  batteries  were  in  flames, 
and  several  more  were  visibly  beginning  to  kin- 
dle.   The  endeavours  of  the  besiegers  were  now 
exclusively  directed  to  bring  off  the  men  from  the 
burning  vessels ;  but  in  this  they  were  interrupt- 
ed.   Captain  Curtis,  who  lay  ready  with  twelve 
gun-boats,  advanced  and  fired  upon  them  with 
such  order  and  expedition,  as  to  throw  them  into 
conftusion  before  they  had  finished  their  business. 
They  fled  with  their  boats,  and  abandoned  to  their 
fate  great  numbers  of  their  people.    The  opening 
of  daylight  disclosed  a  most  dreadful  spectacle. 
Many  were  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  crying 
out  for  help,  while  others  were  floating   upon 
pieces  of  timber,  exposed  to  equal  danger  from 
the  opposite  element.    The  generous  humanity  of 
the  victors  equalled  their  valour,  and  was  the 
more  honourable,  as  the  exertion  of  it  exposed 
them  to  no  less  danger  than  those  of  active  hos- 
tility.   In  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
enemies.  Captain   Curtis  nearly  lost   his  own. 
While  for  the  most  benevolent  purpose  he  was 
alongside  of  the  floating  batteries,  one  of  them 
blew  up,  and  some  heavy  pieces  of  timber  fell 
into  his  boat  and  pierced  through  it9  bottom.    By 
similar  perilous  exertions,  near  four  hundred  men 
were  saved  from  inevitable  destruction.    The  ex- 
ercise of  humanity  to  an  enemy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  inmiediate  action  and  impending 
danger,  conferred  more  true  honour  than  could  be 
acquired  by  the  most  splendid  series  of  victories. 
It  in  some  measure  obscured  the  impression  made 
to  the  disadvantage  of  human  nature,  by  the  mad- 
ness of  mankind  in  destroying  each   other  by 
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wastefal  wars.  The  floating  batteries  were  all 
coDBttmed.  The  yfolence  of  their  explosion  was 
such  as  to  boi'st  open  doors  and  windows  at  a 
great  distance.  Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
floating  batteries,  Lord  Howe,  with  thirty -five  ships 
of  the  line,  brought  to  the  brave  garrison  an  ample 
supply  of  every  thing  wanted,  either  for  their  sup- 
port or  their  defence.*'  He  succeeded  in  landing 
two  regiments  of  troops,  and  in  sending  in  a  sup- 
ply of  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

So  admirable  and  complete  had  been  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  governor  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  garrison,  while  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  fortress  and  annoying  the 
enemy,  that  its  loss  was  comparatively  light, 
and  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  artillery  coi-ps. 
The  marine  brigade,  of  course,  being  much  more 
exposed,  suffered  more  severely.  In  the  course  of 
about  nine  weeks,  the  whole  number  slain  amount- 
ed to  only  sixty-five,  and  the  wounded  to  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  works  of  the  fortress  were  scarcely 
damaged. 

George  the  Third  sent  General  Elliot  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  which  was  presented  to  him  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  most  exposed  himself  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  He  also  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  for  his  eminent  services, 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num. Elliot  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  king, 
ordered  medals  to  be  struck,  one  of  which  was 
presented  to  every  soldier  engaged  in  the  defence. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  General  Elliot  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  June  14, 1787,  was  creat- 
ed Lord  Heathfield,  Baron  Gibraltar.  In  1790  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
for  his  health,  and,  when  preparing  to  proceed  to 
Gibraltar,  died  at  Kalkofen,  his  favourite  resi- 
dence near  the  former  place,  of  a  second  stroke  of 
palsy,  on  the  6th  of  Jufy  of  that  year.  His  re- 
mains were  brought  to  England,  and  interred  at 
Heathfield  in  Sussex.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Westminister  abbey  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  king  himself  prepared  the  plan 
of  a  monument  erected  in  honoar  of  him  at  Gib- 
raltar. In  the  comicil  chamber  of  Guildhall,  Lon- 
don, Is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  by  Mi*. 
John  Singleton  Copley,  father  of  Lord  lo'ndhui'st, 


representing  the  siege  and  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and 
full  of  portraits,  in  which  the  figure  of  its  heroic 
defender  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  place, 
p^ted  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation. 

Lord  Heathfield  waa  oae  of  the  most  abstemious 
men  of  his  age.  Hi&  diet  consisted  always  of  veg- 
etables and  water»  and  he  allowed  himself  only 
four  hours'  sleeix  at  a  time.  He  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  Devonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Francis  Augustus,  who  suc- 
ceeded to.  the  title,  which  became  extinct  on  his 
death  in  1803. 

£U!iLIOT,  Janb,  authoress  of  one  of  the  three 
exquisite  lyrics  known  in  Scottish  song  by  the 
name  of  *  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  was  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  second 
baronet  of  Minto,  and  the  sister  of  the  third  Sir 
Gilbert,  author  of  the  fine  pastoral  song  of  ^^  My 
sheep  I  neglected,"  and  was  bom  about  1727. 
Her  beautiful  song  of  ^  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest' 
is  the  one  beginning,  with  the  firagment  of  the  old 
words, 

"  l*Te  heard  them  lilting,  at  the  ewe-Qulking.** 
And  she  thus  proceeds, 

**  Lassee  a*  lilting  before  dawn  of  day ; 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a*  wede  awae.** 

It  is  the  only  thii^  she  ever  produced,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1755.  When 
first  published,  it  passed  as  an  old  ballad,  and  long 
remained  anonymous.  Bums  was  among;  the  first 
to  consider  it  modem.  *^ This  fine  ballad,"  he  said, 
«*  is  even  a  more  palpable  imitation  than  Hardy- 
knute.  The  manners  are  indeed  old,  but  the  lan- 
guage is  of  yesterday."  Sir  Walter  Scott  inserted 
it  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy  in  1803,  *^  as  by  a  lady 
of  family  in  Roxburghshire."  It  is  stated  that 
she  composed  it  in  a  carriage  with  her  brother,  Sir 
Gilbert,  after  a  conversation  about  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  a  bet  that  she  could  not  make  a 
ballad  on  the  subject.  She  had  high  aristocratic 
notions,  and  as  a  proof  of  her  presence  of  mind,  it 
is  recorded  that  during  the  rebellion  of  1745,  when 
her  father  was  forced  to  conceal  himself  among 
Minto  Crags,  from  an  enraged  party  of  Jacobites, 
she  received  and  entertained  the  officers  at  Minto 
House,  and  by  her  extreme  composure,  averted 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed.    This  ac* 
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i^'U^hed  kd/  WIS  BCTcr  married.  From  1782 
to  1^>I,  Ae  resided  in  foown's  Sqiure,  Edin- 
boi^  m  m  bouse  wfaieli,  in  the  piogress  of  local 
improveneBt,  is  bow  taken  down.  She  died  at 
If  oont  TerioC,  in  Boxbarghahire,  the  seat  of  her 
hrr/cha-.  Adaural  Elliot,  March  29,  1805. 

ELLIOT,  Sot  Jomr,  baronet,  an  eminent  ph  j- 
skian,  was  bom  at  Peebles,  some  time  in  the  first 
half  of  die  eighteenth  centory.  He  was  of  obscnre 
parestafe,  bot  descended  of  a  junior  branch  of 
the  Scobs  familj,  and  reoeiyed  a  good  education, 
having  become  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  was  first  employed  in  the  shop  of  an 
apothecary  in  the  Haymarket,  London,  which  he 
quitted  to  go  to  sea  as  surgeon  of  a  prirateer. 
Being  fortunate  in  obtaining  prize-money,  he  pro- 
cured a  diploma,  and  settled  in  the  metropolis  as 
a  physician.  Aided  by  the  firiendship  and  patron- 
age of  Sir  William  Duncan,  nnde  of  the  celebrated 
admiral,  Adam,  Yisconnt  Duncan,  he  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  medical  practitioners  in 
London ;  his  fees  amounted  to  little  less  than  ^re 
thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  by  the  influence  of 
Lord  SackvUle  and  Madame  Schwellenberg,  he 
was,  in  July  1778,  created  a  baronet.  He  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  be- 
came intimate  with  persons  of  rank,  and  was  the 
associate  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the 
metropolis,  among  whom  he  was  celebrated  for  his 
hospitality.  He  died  November  7th,  1786,  at 
Brocket  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  from  the  rupture  of 
one  of  the  larger  vessels,  and  was  buried  at  Hat- 
field. Dying  unmarried,  the  baronetcy  became 
extinct  at  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  vari- 
ous popular  works  relative  to  medical  science,  of 
which  a  list  follows : 

Philoflophical  ObservatioiiB  on  the  Smaw  of  VuioD  and 
Bearing.  To  which  is  added,  A  Treatue  on  Hannonic 
Sounds,  and  an  Eaaaj  on  Gomhoation  and  Animal  Heat. 
Ixmd.  1780,  Svo. 

EasaTB  on  Physiological  aabjecta.    Lond.  1780,  8to. 

Addreas  to  the  Pnblie  on  a  anlject  of  the  ntmoet  impof^ 
tance  to  Health.    Lond.  1780,  8yo.    Against  Empirica. 

An  Aooonnt  of  the  Natore  and  MediofauJ  Virtaes  of  the 
principal  Ifineral  Waten  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
those  in  most  repate  on  the  Continent,  A&  Lond.  1781,  8?o 

The  Medical  Pocket  Book.    Lond.  1781, 12mo. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Works  of  John  Fothergjil,  M.  D. ;  with  an  Aooonnt  of  his 
life,  and  occasional  Notes.    Lond.  1781,  8to. 

Elements  of  the  Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  connected 
with  Medicine;  indnding  the  doctrine  of  the  Atmosphsn, 


rue,  Phlogistan,  Water,  &e.  Land.  1782,  8fQ,  2d  editioB, 
with  SB  Appendix. 

Experiments  and  ohserraHons  on  La^t  and  GoIonrB*  To 
which  is  prefixed,  the  Analogy  between  Heat  and  Motioo. 
Land.  1787, 8«o. 

Obaerration  oo  the  AiBnitiea  of  Sabstanoei  hi  Spirit  of 
Wfaie.    PhiL  Trans.  Abr.  xtL  79.    1786. 


Elphobiohb,  anoently  wptitt  EUyuysioa,  a  surname  as* 
smned  from  the  lands  of  Elphinatooe  in  Mid  Lothian. 

Acoording  to  tradition,  the  first  of  this  name  in  this  ooon- 
try  was  s  German  who  came  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
Robert  the  Bmoe,  and  marrying  Margaret,  dan^iter  <^  Sir 
Christopher  Seton,  by  Lady  Christian,  his  .wife,  the  sister  ci 
King  Robert,  receired  with  her  lands  in  Mid  Lothian,  tii 
which  he  gave  bis  own  name,  Elvinton;  bat  for  this  tncB- 
tion  there  is  no  Ibandation.  Another  Teraon  makes  the 
Elphinsbmcs  to  be  descended  frmn  the  connts  of  Helpheiu' 
stein  m  Germany. 

J<^  de  ElphinstoDe^  possiissor  of  the  lands  and  barony  ot 
Elphinstone,  the  first  of  the  name  who  i^pean  on  record, 
flonrished  nnder  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  HI. 

His  grandson.  Sir  John  de  Elphinstone,  married  the  lady 
above  mentioned,  Margaret  de  Stftoo,  the  niece  of  King  Ro- 
bert Bmoe,  and  by  her  he  had  Alexander  de  Elphinstone, 
who  took  to  wife  Agnes  de  Aiith,  with  whom  hs  acquired 
Airtb-Beg,  and  aereral  other  lands  in  Stirhngshire. 

Alexander's  great-grandson,  Sir  Alexander  Elphinstone, 
knight,  was  snooeeded  by  his  only  child  Agnes,  who,  marry- 
ing Sir  Gilbert  Johnston,  second  son  of  Adam  Johnston  of 
Johnston,  carried  the  estate  of  Elphinstone,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
into  that  family. 

Her  mde,  Henry  of  Pittendreich,  snooeeded  in  the  Stir- 
lingshire property,  which,  with  lands  in  Perth  and  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  snbsMinently  called  the  barony  of  Elphinstone . 
the  lordship  of  Kildmmmie  in  the  latter,  which  they  held  for 
nearly  200  yeara,  came  into  this  iSunily  on  defanlt  of  hetrs  of 
the  old  line  of  Mar,  1467. 

Henry's  nephew,  by  a  yonnger  brother,  William,  waa  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  and  chanoeUor  of  Scotland. 

&  Alexander  Elphinstone,  of  Elphinstone,  knight,  the 
great-grandson  of  Henry,  was  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Ar^ 
thnr,  in  1509,  rsised  to  the  peerage  by  James  the  Foorth,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Elphinstone.  In  September  1518  he  accom- 
panied James  to  Flodden,  where  he  was  slain.  He  bore  a 
strikinfr  resemblance  to  that  monarch,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  him  in  that  fatal  field. 

Hia  only  aon,  Alexander,  the  second  Lord  Elphinstone,  was 
slun  in  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547.  By  the  Hon.  Cathe- 
rine Erskine,  danghter  of  John  Lord  Erskine,  eari  of  Mar,  he 
had  five  aons  and  three  daoghters. 

The  eldest  son,  Robert,  third  Lord  Elphinstone,  married 
Margaret,  danghter  of  Sir  John  Drommond  of  Inverpeffiney 
His  third  son.  Sir  James  Elphinstone  of  Innemocfatie,  knight, 
created  20th  Febraaiy  1604  Lord  Bahnerinoch,  was  the  an- 
cestor (rf  the  ;iobIe  hoose  of  Balmerino,  forfeited  in  1740,  m 
the  person  of  Arthur,  the  sixth  lord  (a  notice  of  whom  is 
pven  below),  on  account  of  his  participating  in  the  rebeUion. 
The  Bahnerinoch  branch  of  the  Elphinstones  has  been  abeady 
noticed.    [See  Balmkrihoch,  voL  L  pp.  228,  229.] 

Alexander,  fourth  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  lord,  was  in  1599,  while  stiU  master  of  Elphinstone, 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  and  lord  high  treasurer 
of  SooUand.  He  mooeeded  his  father  m  1602,  and  died  in 
1648.  By  the  Hon.  Jean  liinngBton,  daughter  of  WHliam, 
nzth  Lord  Livuigston,  he  had  fonr  sons  and  five  daughters. 
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HU  Boh,  Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Elphinstone,  married  Elisa- 
beth Drummondf  sister  of  James  first  earl  of  Perth,  and  had 
only  one  surviving  daughter,  Lilias^  She  married  her  cousin 
Alexander,  nxth  Lord  Elphinstone ;  and  was  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  seventh  lord,  and  of  John,  the  eighth  lord. 

The  latter  married  Lady  Isabel  M  ait  land,  daughter  of 
Charles,  8d  earl  of  Lauderdale ;  issue,  5  sons  and  8  daughters. 

The  eldest  son  died  in  infancy.  The  2d  son,  Charlea,  9th 
Lord  Elphinstone,  had  4  sons  and  2  daughters. 

Hb  3d  son,  Charles,  succeeded  as  10th  Lord  Elphinstona. 
He  married  Lady  Clementina  Fleming,  only  surviving  child 
and  heiress  of  John,  6th  earl  of  Wigton ;  issue,  4  sons  and  4 
dn.  He  died  in  1781.  His  sons  were,  1.  John,  his  successor; 
2.  Charles,  R.N.,  lost  in  the  '  Prince  George '  in  1758;  8. 
William,  chairman  of  the  East  India  house,  married  in  1774 
Elixaheth,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Fullerton  of  Carstairs, 
Lanarkshire,  heiress  of  her  uncle,  John  Fullerton  of  Carbersy. 
He  had  4  sons  and  2  dn.  His  4th  son,  Lieut-col.  James 
Drammond,  was  twice  married.  His  2d  wife  was  Anna  Ma«> 
ria,  only  child  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Buller,  haronet,  M.P., 
of  Trenant  Park,  Cornwall,  on  his  marriage  with  whom  he 
assumed  the  additional  name  of  Buller.  By  her  he  left,  on 
his  death  in  1657,  4  tons  and  4  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
William  Buller  Fullerton,  succeeded  as  15tb  baron.  4.  Geoi|^ 
Keith  Elphinstone,  Q.C.B.,  admiral  of  the  Blue,  bom  in 
1747,  created,  for  bis  naval  services.  Lord  Visoount  Keith, 
a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  at  page  139  of  (his  volume. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  11th  Lord  Elphinstone,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  died  in  1794.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  James,  8d  Lord  Ruthven,  and  had  John,  12th 
Lord  Elphinstone ;  Hon.  Charles  Elphinstone  of  Cumbernauld, 
an  admiral  in  the  navy,  who  died  in  1840;  Hon.  Mount 
Stewart  Elphinstone,  sometime  governor  of  Bombay,  and  au- 
thor of  an  interesting  statistical  work  on  the  kingdom  of  Cau- 
bnl  (published  in  1815) ;  another  son,  and  4  daughters. 

John,  12th  lord,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  died  in 
1818.  His  only  son,  John,  13th  lord,  bom  in  1807,  waa  for 
some  years  governor  of  Madras ;  orivy  councillor  1886.  In 
Oct  1858,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bombay ;  Baron  El- 
phinstone, United  Kingdom,  1859;  G.C.B.  1859.  He  died 
July  19, 1860;  succeeded  in  his  Scottish  titl^by  his  cousin, 
Lieut-colonel  John  EIphinstone-Fleming,  14th  lord,  bom  at 
Glasgow  in  1819,  son  of  Admiral  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld, 
and  ^ed,  unm,  Jan.  18,  1861.  The  title  devolved,  as  15th 
baron,  on  his  cousin,  ^nniliam  Buller  Fullerton  Elphinstone, 
grandson  of  the  10th  baron.  Bom  Nov.  18, 1828,  the  15th 
baron  is  a  commander  R.N.,  and  a  knight  of  the  Meoyidie. 

A  baronetcy  is  also  possessed  by  the  family  of  Dalrymple 
Horn  Elphinstone,  of  Logie  Elphinstone  and  Westhall, 
Aberdeenshire,  descended  from  the  Hon.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
of  North  Berwick,  8d  son  of  Ist  Viscount  Stair.  Sir  Hew's 
third  son,  Hew  Dalrymple  of  Drammore,  a  lord  of  session, 
1726,  and  of  justiciary  1745,  as  Lord  Drummore,  m.  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Horn,  Esq.  of  Horn  and  West- 
hall,  Aberdeenshire;  issue,  7  sons  and  8  daughters.  Died 
1755.  His  3d  son,  Robert,  a  general  in  the  army,  succeeded 
him,  and  assumed  his  mother's  surname  of  Horn.  He  mar^ 
ried  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Elphinstone  of 
Logic,  and  assumed  also  that  additional  surname.  Died  1794, 
issue  2  sons,  and  6  daughters.  The  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert 
Dakyraple  Horn  Elphinstone,  5.  1766,  lieutenant- colonel 
Soots  Fusilier  guards,  was  created  a  baronet,  Dec.  19,  1827. 
Died  Oct.  11,  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  8d  son.  Sir 
James  Dalrymple  Horn  Elphinstone,  b.  1805,  2d  baronet; 
^LP.  for  Portsmouth,  1857 ;  m.  with  iMue. 


ELPHINSTON,  William,  an  emlDent  prelate, 
founder  of  King's  college,  Old  Aberdeen,  was  born 
at  Glasgow  in  1431,  or  1437.  His  father,  Mr. 
William  Elphinstoo,  was  the  first  of  the  Elphin- 
stons  of  Bl jthswood  in  Lanarkshire.  He  became, 
at  the  age  of  25,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Kirkmi* 
chael,  where  he  remained  fonr  years,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  to  study  the  civil  and  canon  law. 
Three  years  thereafter,  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  law,  firet  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Orle- 
ans. In  1471  he  returned  home,  and  by  Bishop 
Miiirhead  was  made  parson  of  Glasgow,  and  offi- 
cial of  his  diocese.  In  1473  be  was  appointed 
official  of  Lothian  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. He  was  aftei-wards  sent  on  a  political  mis- 
sion to  the  king  of  France,  and  on  his  return  in 
1479  was  made  archdeacon  of  Argyle,  and  soon 
after  bishop  of  Ross.  In  1484  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  same  year  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  from  Scotland  to  treat  of  a 
truce  with  England,  and  a  marriage  between  the 
son  of  James  III.  and  the  Lady  Anne,  niece  of 
Richard  HI.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  he 
was  again  sent  to  London,  with  other  ambassa- 
dors, to  an*ange  the  terms  of  a  truce,  which  was 
accordingly  concluded  for  three  years,  July  3, 
1486.  In  February  1488  he  was  constituted  lord- 
high -chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  a  post  which  be 
enjoyed  till  James'  death  in  the  following  June. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Germany  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  on  a  proposal  of 
marriage  betwixt  his  youthful  sovereign  and  Mar- 
garet, the  emperor's  daughter,  who,  however,  was 
united  to  the  prince  of  Spain  before  his  arrival  in 
Vienna.  On  his  return  homeward,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  States  of  Holland 
and  Scotland.  In  1492  he  was  made  lord  privy 
seal.  In  1494  he  obtained  a  Bull  from  Pope  Al- 
exander VI.  for  founding  a  university  at  Aber- 
deen, and  built  the  Edng's  college  in  Old  Aber- 
deen in  1500.  Besides  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  this  college.  Bishop  Elphinston  left  large 
sums  of  money  to  build  and  uphold  the  bridge 
across  the  Dee.  After  the  death  of  James  IV.  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  the  venerable  bishop 
quitted  his  diocese,  and,  anxious  to  assist  with  his 
advice  in  restoring  peace  to  his  distracted  country 
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proceeded  to  E^nbargh  to  attend  pariiameDt 
But  the  fotigae.of  the  jonrnej  exhtuated  hie 
Krength,  and  he  died  a  week  after  hie  arriTal  in 
tiie  capital,  October  25, 1611. 

Biahop  Elphinston  wrote  the  TJvea  of  Scottish 
Saints,  which  are  now  lost.  In  the  college  of  Old 
Aberdeen  are  two  series  of  large  MS.  folio  vol- 
nmes  of  his  compilations  on  the  canon  law.  He 
also  wrote  a  Histor;  of  SAitland,  which  till  lately 
was  believed  to  be  preaerred  tusoDg  the  Fairfax 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford. 
This  maDDBCript  history,  which  was  eariy  disco- 
vered to  be  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Scotichroni- 
con,  with  some  interpolations.  Lord  Fairfax,  in  a 
note  in  his  own  hand-writing,  states  that  he  had 
got  from  the  widow  of  Smmmond-  of  Hawtbom- 
den;  and  a  memorandam  In  it  attributes  its 
authorship  to  Elphinston,  but  it  is  now  believed 
not  to  have  been  bis  prodaction  at  all.  An  en- 
graving of  the  bishop,  from  his  portrait  in  the  hall 
of  King's  college,  Old  Aberdeen,  is  given  in  Finker- 
ton'a  collection,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  subjoined : 


ELPHINSTONE,  Arthuk,  sixth  and  last  Lord 
Balmcrino,  was  boni  In  1688.  He  bad  the  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  foot  io  I»rd  Sliannon's  regi- 
mootin  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  but  at  the  accea- 
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sion  of  George  the  First  resigned  his  commission, 
and  joined  the  eari  of  Mar,  under  whom  he  fought 
at  Sherifirnnir.  After  that  engagement  he  escaped 
out  of  Scotland,  and  entered  into  the  French  ser- 
vice,  in  which  he  eontlnned  till  the  death  of  Iti 
brothw  Alexander  in  17S3.  His  father,  anxiona 
to  hare  him  settled  at  home,  obttuned  for  him  a  free 
pardon  from  government,  of  which  he  sent  notice 
to  bis  son,  titen  residing  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 
He  thereupon,  having  obtained  the  Pretender's 
permission,  returned  to  Scotland,  after  an  exile 
of  nearly  twenty  yeara,  and  was  joyfially  recdved 
by  his  aged  father.  When  the  yonng  Chevalier 
arrived  in  Scotland  in  1746,  Mr.  Arthur  Elphhi- 
stone  was  one  oftheflrst  who  repaired  to  hie  stand- 
ard, when  be  was  appointed  colonel  and  captain 
of  the  second  troop  of  tife-gnards  attending  his 
person.  He  was  at  Carlisle  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  Highlanders,  marched  with  them  as  far  aa 
Derby,  from  whence  he  accompanied  them  in  theii 
retreat  to  Scotland,  and  was  present,  with  the 
corps  do  reserve,  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  He 
succeeded  iiis  brother  as  Lord  Balmerioo,  January 
5,  1746,  and  a  few  weeks  thereafter  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  decisive  battle  i^  Culloden.  Be- 
ing conducted  to  London,  be  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster 
Hail,  Jnly  29,  1746,  along  with  the  earls  of  KU- 
mamotk  and  Cromarty,  both  of  whom  pleaded 
gnilty.  Before  pleading  to  his  indictment,  Lord 
Babnerino  stated  that  he  was  not  at  Carlisle  at 
tlie  time  specified  in  it,  bebg  eleven  miles  ofl 
when  that  city  was  taken,  and  he  requested  t« 
know  if  it  wonid  avail  him  anything  to  prove  that 
fact.  Lord  Hardwicke  said  that  such  a  drcum- 
stance  might,  or  might  not,  be  of  use  to  him,  bnt 
he  informed  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  form  to 
pennit  him  to  put  any  questions  before  pleading 
to  the  indictment,  by  saying  whether  he  was  gnilty, 
or  not  guilty.  He  was  then  desired  to  plead, 
when,  apparently  not  understanding  the  meaning 
of  that  legal  term,  Balmerino  exclaimed,  with 
great  animation,  "  Plead !  why,  I  am  pleading  as 
fast  as  1  can."  The  lord  high  steward  having  ex- 
plained the  import  of  the  phrase,  his  lordahij)  an- 
swered "not  guilty."  He  was  remanded  to  the 
Tower,  and  brought  back  next  day,  when,  after  a 
short  trial,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  ; 
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and,  on  August  1,  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  the  two  earls  and  his  lordship.  The  high- 
minded  Balmerino  disdained  to  compromise  his 
principles  by  sning  for  pardon,  and  when  he  heard 
that  his  fellow-prisoners  had  petitioned  for  mercy, 
he  sarcastically  remarked  that,  as  they  mnst  have 
great  interest  at  conrt,  they  might  have  squeezed 
his  name  in  with  their  own.  He  never  entertain- 
ed any  hopes  of  pardon,  for  he  said  he  considered 
his  case  desperate,  as  he  had  been  once  pardoned 
before.  The  earl  of  Cromarty  obtained  a  pardon, 
but  the  othei'  two  suffered  decapitation  on  Tower 
Hill,  August  18,  1746.  Lord  Balmerino's  behav- 
iour at  his  execution  was  marked  with  unusual 
firmness  and  intrepidity.  His  last  words  were — 
*^  Oh,  Lord !  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my  enemies, 
bless  King  James,  and  receive  my  soul  I "  He  had 
no  issue  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Captain 
Chalmers,  who  died  at  Restalrig,  August  24,  1765 ; 
and  at  his  death  the  male  line  of  this  branch  of 
the  Elphinstone  family  became  extinct. 

ELFHINSTONE,  Jambs,  a  miscellaneous  wri- 
ter, the  son  of  an  episcopalian  clergyman  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  in  that  city,  December  6,  1721. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  on  leaving  which  he  was,  in 
his  17th  year,  appointed  tutor  to  Jjord  Blantyre. 
When  of  age,  he  accompanied  Thomas  Caite,  the 
historian,  afterwards  secretary  to  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  in  a  tour  through  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  at  Paris  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language.  On  his  return 
home  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Moray  of  Abercaimey.  In  1750  he  superintended 
an  edition  of  the  Rambler,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  English  translations  of  the  mottoes, 
which  were  approved  of  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  be- 
came the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  author. 
In  1751  he  married  Miss  Gordon,  niece  of  General 
Gordon  of  Auchintool,  and  in  1753,  removing  to 
London,  established  an  academy,  first  at  Bromp- 
ton,  and  afterwards  at  ICensington.  In  the  year 
last  mentioned  he  published  a  poetical  translation 
of  the  younger  Racine's  poem  of  ^  Religion,*  and 
in  1763  he  brought  out  ^Education,*  a  poem,  nei- 
ther of  which  works  displayed  talent  above  medi- 
ocnty.  An  English  grammar,  which  he  composed 
for  the  use  of  his  scholars,  and  afterwards  enlarged 


and  published  in  2  vols.  12mo,  was  the  most  use- 
fai  of  his  works,  and  received  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  Walker,  author  of  the  *  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary.' In  1776  he  retii-ed  from  his  school,  and, 
losing  his  wife,  in  1778  he  visited  Scotland,  and 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  English  lan- 
guage at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  1782  ap- 
peared his  translation  of  Martial,  in  one  volume 
4to,  which  showed  a  total  want  of  judgment,  and 
was  received  with  ridicule.  In  1786  he  published 
*  Propriety  ascertained  in  her  Picture,'  2  vols. 
4to,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  new 
mode  of  orthography,  by  spelling  all  words  as  they 
are  pronounced,  a  project  which  he  still  farther 
explained  and  recommended  in  his  ^  English  Or- 
thography Epitomised,'  and  ^Propriety's  Pocket 
Dictionary.'  In  1794  he  brought  out,  in  6  vols. 
4to,  a  Selection  of  his  Letters  to  his  Friends,  with 
their  Answers,  eutii'ely  spelt  in  the  new  way ;  the 
reading  of  which  was  so  difficult  and  tiresome  that 
the  work  found  few  purchasers.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
married,  a  second  time,'  a  niece  of  Bishop  Falcon- 
er, and  died  at  Hammersmith,  October  8,  1809. 
His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Strahan, 
the  celebrated  printer,  who,  at  his  death,  left  him 
a  small  annuity. 

ELPHINSTONE,  Gborgb  Keith,  Viscount 
Keith,  a  distinguished  naval  commander,  fourth 
son  of  Charles,  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  was  bom 
in  1747,  and  entered  the  navy  early  in  life.  In 
1773  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
and  in  1775  made  post-captain.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  returned  member  of  parliament  for 
Dumbartonshure,  in  which  county  his  family  pos- 
sessed considerable  property.  During  the  Ameri- 
can war.  Captain  Elphinstone  served  with  great 
credit  at  the  attack  on  Mud  island  and  Charles- 
town,  and  in  1778  commanded  the  Berwick,  74, 
in  the  action  o£f  Brest.  In  1782  he  was  again  .on 
the  American  station,  when  he  captured  TAIgle, 
a  French  frigate  of  40  guns  and  600  men.  In  Au- 
gust 1793  he  assisted  Bear-admiral  (joodall  in  the 
reduction  of  Toulon,  and  received  the  red  riband 
of  the  Bath  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  In  1795 
he  was  made  vice-admiral,  in  which  year  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  destined  for  the  capture  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  in  the  object  of  which  expe- 
dition he  not  only  succeeded,  but  compelled  the 
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Datch,  who  aiivanced  to  the  relief  of  the  oolonj, 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  without  firing  a  gnn. 
On  this  occasion,  he  was  rewarded  with  an  Irish 
barony,  hy  the  title  of  Baron  Keith,  of  Stonehaven - 
Marischal,  March  7,  1797.  His  services  on  other 
occasions  were  highly  important  and  meritorious, 
and  his  gallant  exertions  in  the  Foudrojant,  on 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  during  the  campaign  of  1801, 
which  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  ranlc  of  admi- 
ral of  the  Blue,  caused  his  eleration  to  the  peerage 
'  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1803,  by  the  title  of 
,  Baron  Keith  of  Banheath,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
barton. In  1814  he  was  created  a  viscount. 
Lord  Keith  died  in  the  spring  of  1823,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  daughter,  Margaret  Mercer, 
married  to  the  count  de  Flahault,  in  France. 

ELPHINSTONE,  William  George  Keith, 
C.  B.,  a  major-general  in  the  army,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Hon.  William  Fullerton  Elphinstone, 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Fallerton  of 
Carstairs  in  Lanarkshire,  and  grandson  of  the 
tenth  Lord  Elphinstone.  He  was  bom  in  1782, 
and  early  in  life  he  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in 
the  24th  regiment  of  infantry.  After  serving  with 
much  distinction  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  he 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  33d  foot  in  1813, 
and  being  present  with  his  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  his  services  were  rewarded  by  his 
being  created  a  commander  of  the  Bath.  He  was 
also  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Wilhelm  of  Hol- 
land. In  1837  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Bengal  army  when  the  British  arms  received  so 
disastrous  a  check  in  Afghanistan  in  1841.  He 
was  at  this  period  enfeebled  by  long  service  and 
by  the  climate  of  India,  and  was,  moreover,  ahnost 
helpless  from  the  effects  of  gout.  He  was  to  be 
tried  by  court  martial,  had  not  his  death  taken 
place  while  proceedings  were  pending.  He  died 
April  23,  1842,  aged  60. 

Ekzie,  Earl  of,  a  secondary  title  of  the  marqnis  of  Hant- 
ly ;  see  Huim^T,  margma  of 

ERIGENA,  John  Scotus,  a  celebrated  scho- 
lar and  metaphysician,  w;as  bom  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century.  Some  authors  contend 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  others  of  Er- 
gene,  on  the  borders  of  Wales ;  but  the  received 
opinion  is,  that  his  birth-place  was  in  Ayrsliire. 


Animated  by  an  uncommon  desire  for  learning,  at 
a  period  when  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  his 
own  country,  he  travelled,  when  very  young,  to 
Athens,  where  he  spent  some  years  studying  the 
Greek,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  languages,  and  be- 
came well-versed  in  logic  and  philosophy.  He 
was  afterwards  invited  to  the  court  of  France  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom 
and  learning,  treated  him  with  great  familiarity, 
calling  him  his  inaster;  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  production  of  several  works  of  scholastic  di- 
vinity, which  gave  great  offence  to  the  church  by 
his  bold  notions  on  the  subjects  of  predestination 
and  transubetantiation.  A  treatise  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  a  book  by  Fas- 
chasins  Badbertus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  first 
introduced  the  false  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
was  two  centuries  later,  that  is,  in  1059,  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Rome  to  be  burnt. 

Having,  at  the  desire  of  the  French  king,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  into  Latin  certain  theologi- 
cal works  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopa^te, 
the  supposed  first  Christian  preacher  in  France, 
Erigena  was  visited  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  Nicholas  I.,  who,  in  a  threatening 
letter  to  Charles,  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  be 
sent  to  Rome.  In  preference,  however,  to  deliv- 
ering him  up  to  papal  vengeance,  that  enlightened 
monarch  connived  at  his  escape  into  England, 
where,  according  to  Cave  and  Tanner,  he  was 
gladly  received  by  Alfred  the  Great,  who,  at  that 
time  engaged  in  compiling  a  code  of  laws  and  fur- 
thering the  introduction  of  learning  into  his  king- 
dom, placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  establishment 
recently  founded  by  him  at  Oxford  then  called 
the  "  £dng*s  Hall,"  and  now  Brazen-nose  college. 
Here  he  lectured  for  three  years  on  mathematics, 
logic,  and  astronomy ;  but  disputes  arising  among 
the  gownsmen,  he  relinquished  his  professorship, 
and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  where  he 
opened  a  school.  Tradition  states  that  the  harsh- 
ness and  severity  of  his  discipline  caused  his  scho- 
lars to  stab  him  to  death  with  the  iron  stiles  or 
bodkins  then  used  in  writing,  an  event  which  is 
variously  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  years  874, 
884,  and  886.  It  is,  however,  asserted,  with 
more  probability,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  monks, 
rather  than  the  insubordination  of  his  pupils,  was 
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the  real  cause  of  his  death.  Some  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  the  English  historians  have  confound- 
ed John  Scotos  Erigena  with  another  John  Scot, 
abbot  of  Ethelingaj,  who  tanght  at  Oxford.  In 
proof  of  this  latter  supposition,  Mackenzie,  in  his 
Scottish  Writers,  quotes  a  letter  from  Anastasius, 
the  librarian  to  Charles  the  Bald,  written  in  875, 

^^  ft 

which  speaks  of  Erigena  as  then  dead.  Dr.  Hen- 
ry, iu  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  he  died  in  France.  A  treatise  written 
by  him  with  great  acuteness  and  metaphysical 
subtilty,  *■  be  Divisione  Naturn,^  was  published  at 
Oxford,  in  folio,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  in  1681. 
Of  this  singular  work,  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  gives  an  interesting  account. 
Erigena  is  said  to  have  been  as  celebrated  for  his 
wit  as  for  his  learning.  A  number  of  works  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  he  translated  four  of  the 
works  of  Dionysins  the  Areopagite  into  Latin  for 
the  king  of  France. 

ErroXj,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  first 
aonfierred  by  Kijig  James  the  Second,  on  17th  March  1452-3, 
▼ith  that  of  Lord  Hay,  on  Sir  William  Hay,  of  Errol, 
descended  from  William  de  la  Haya,  principal  bntler  at 
the  court  of  King  Malcolm  the  Foorth,  and  witness  to 
many  of  his  charters.  According  to  tradition,  Hay,  a  brave 
ni8ti<;in  the  rngn  of  Kenneth  the  Third,  by  whose  exertions 
the  Danes  were  defeated  about  980,  was  the  founder  of  the 
noble  family  of  Efrol,  but  Douglas,  in  his  Peerage,  'as- 
serts that  the  Hays  of  Scotland  are  cert:unly  a  branch  of  the 
AnglO'Norman  Hays,  who  came  into  Britain  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  story  of  Hay  is  simply  this: — ^The  Danes 
having  landed  in  Aberdeenshire,  ravaged  the  country  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Perth.  King  Kenneth  hastened  to  give  them 
battle,  and  the  hostile  armies  met  at  Loncarty,  in  Perthshire. 
The  Soots  at  first  gave  way.  and  fled  through  a  narrow  pass, 
where  they  were  stopped  by  a  countryman  of  great  strength 
and  courage,  and  his  two  sons,  who  had  no  other  weapons 
than  the  yokes  of  then-  ploughs,  they  having  been  at  work  in 
a  field  not  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  Upbraiding  the  fu- 
gitives for  their  conduct  in  flying  from  the  field,  these  pea- 
sants soboeeded  in  rallying  them.  The  Scots  turned  upon 
their  conquerors,  and  after  a  second  rencounter,  still  more 
furious  than  the  first,  they  gained  a  complete  victory.  It  is 
Mid  that  after  the  Danes  were  defeated,  the  old  rustic,  lying 
on  the  ground,  wounded  and  fatigued,  cried,  '*  Hay !  Hay !  ** 
which  word  became  the  surname  of  his  posterity.  The  king 
rewarded  him  with  as  much  laud  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  as 
a  falcon  should  fly  over  before  she  settled ;  and  a  falcon  being 
accordingly  let  ofi^,  flew  over  an  extent  of  ground  six  miles  in 
length,  afterwards  called  Errol,  and  lighted  on  a  stone,  still 
styled  the  Falcon-Stone.  The  king  also  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  nobility,  and  assigned  to  him  and  his  family  armo- 
rial bearings  in  accordance  with  the  signal  service  which  he 
and  his  two  sons  had  rendered  to  their  country.  It  appears 
from  many  hiittories  that  there  were  families  of  the  name  of 
Hay  both  in  Italy  and  France  even  before  the  era  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lonoar^.    [See  Hat,  surname  of.] 


Sir  Gilbert  de  la  Haya,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion from  the  above  Sir  William  de  la  Haya,  living  in  the 
time  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  was  by  Bobert  the  Bruce  cre- 
ated high  constable  of  Scotland.  By  charter  dated  12th  No- 
vember 1814,  (No.  45  in  Anderson's  Diplomata,)  the  office 
became  hereditary  in  the  family.  He  also  oonferred  on  him 
the  lands  of  Slains  in  Aberdeenshire. 

William,  first  earl  of  Errol,  got  charters  under  the  great 
seal  of  various  lands  in  1446  and  1450.  In  1457  he  was  one 
of  the  Soots  commissioners  that  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
English,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  His  office  of  lord  high 
constable  was  one  of  the  best  in  point  of  revenue  in  the  king- 
dom ;  among  the  various  perquisites  that  were  attached  to 
it  were  the  hoi^Ugia,  which  by  some  have  been  held  to  imply 
"  five  lodging  in  every  place  where  the  king  might  reside,*' 
while  others  believe  that  it  referred  to  a  hearth-tax  levied  tor 
the  constable  from  every  ''  reeking  house  in  Scotland,  of  sax 
pennies  Scots."  During  the  great  rebellion  of  the  Douglases, 
when  James  the  Second  had  thoughts  of  quitting  the  king- 
dom, his  aflairs  appearing  for  a  time  desperate,  the  first  earl 
of  Errol  resigned  great  emoluments,  namely  constable  fees, 
which  had  previously  been  levied  on  everything  brought  to 
market  in  the  time  of  parliament,  both  small  and  great,  as 
the  act  recites,  a  sacrifice  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  gain  the  king  popularity  with  his  discontented  sub- 
jects. From  time  to  time  indemnification  to  the  family  was 
proposed,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  towards  it,  nor  any 
settled  revenue  assigned  to  the  high  constable. 

His  eldest  son,  Nicol,  second  earl,  died  in  1470,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  third  earl,  who  was  one  of 
the  privy  council  of  James  the  Third,  and  in  1472  was  nomi- 
nated a  commis»oner  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  England.  He 
died  in  1506. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  fourth  earl,  was  sherifl'  of  Aber- 
deen, and  had  great  dependencies  and  bonds  of  manrent  from 
some  of  the  principal  families  in  the  country.  He  accompa- 
nied James  the  Fourth  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  where 
he  was  slain  9th  September  1513. 

His  son,  William,  fifth  earl,  was,  according  to  Galderwood, 
a  man  well  "  learned  both  in  humanitie  and  divinitie,  and 
specittllie  weill  versed  in  the  New  Testament  He  would  re- 
hearse word  by  word  the  choicest  sentences,  spedallie  suche 
as  served  to  establishe  solid  comfort  in  the  soule  by  faith  in 
Ghrist.  Much  sufiered  he  for  the  cause  of  Ghrist  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Alexander,  advocate,  who  had  been  his  schoolmaster,  set 
forth  his  testament  in  Scottish  metre,  which  was  printed  af- 
ter in  Edinburgh,  anno  1571,  by  Thomas  Bassandine,  printer. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Lilias  Ruthven,  Ladie  Drummond."  The 
dedicatory  epistle  is  inserted  in  Calderwood*S  HiiL  of  th» 
Kirk  of  Scotland^  vol.  I.  p.  134.  He  was  one  of  the  privy 
council  to  James  the  Fifth,  and  in  1515  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  France,  to  endeavour  to  get  tiie  Scots  in- 
cluded in  their  treaty  with  tiie  English.  He  was  also,  in  the 
following  year,  with  others,  sent  by  the  estates  of  Scotland  to 
the  king  of  England  with  their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  de- 
are,  in  removing  the  duke  of  Albany  from  the  guardianship 
of  their  young  king.  Dyi^ig  without  surriving  male-issue, 
before  the  year  1535,  in  him  ended  the  male  line  of«William 
fourth  earl  of  Enrol  The  earldom,  constabulary,  &c.,  thers* 
fore,  devolved  upon  George,  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hay  of 
Logie-Almond,  second  son  of  the  third  earl,  who  got  that 
estate  by  marrying  Margaxtt  Logie,  heiress  thereof. 

George,  rixth  earl,  obtained  firom  King  James  the  Fifth  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  Idth  December  1541,  of 
the  whole  estate  and  heritable  constabulary,  as  next  heir 
male  to  William,  the  last  earL    The  narrative  bears  chat  the 
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king  was  deorocis  that  the  earldom  of  Errol  and  oonstabidaiy 
of  Scotland  should  remain  and  continue.  He  was  one  of  the 
lords  who  n^ed  the  bond  of  consent  to  the  marriage  betwist 
Qneen  Marj  and  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  died  after  1674. 

His  eldest  son,  Andrew,  seventh  earl,  married  Lady  Jean 
Haj,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  fifth  earl  of  Errol, 
whereby  the  collateral  heir  male  and  the  heir  female  of  line  of 
this  noble  family  were  united.  He  was'one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  Queen  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  always  faithful  and  loyal. 
lie  died  in  1585.  By  his  first  countess  he  had  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  namely,  Alexander,  who  died  before  his 
father ;  Francis,  who  became  eighth  earl ;  Thomas,  who  died 
without  issue ;  and  the  lady  Eleanor,  married  to  the  earl  of 
Linlithgpw.  By  his  second  wife,  Lady  Agnes  Sinclair, 
daughter  of  tho  earl  of  CaithneBS,  he  had  a  son,  the  Hon.  Sir 
George  Hay  of  Killour,  whose  grandson  succeeded  as  elev- 
enth earl. 

Francis,  eighth  earl,  was  one  of  the  heads  <^  the  popish 
faction  which,  in  1589,  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  with 
the  earls  of  Crawford,  Huntly,  and  Both^well,  broke  out  into 
rebellion.    On  the  kin^s  advance  against  them,  however, 
they  surrendered  at  Aberdeen,  but,  after  a  few  months*  con- 
finement, were  set  at  liberty  by  his  majesty  amidst  the  re- 
joicings on  account  of  his  approaching  marriage.    On  Slst 
July  1592  the  earl  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
but  soon  released,  and  again  entered  into  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Spain,  a  part  of  which  was  intercepted. 
He  was  summoned  before  parliament,  8th  January  1592-3, 
and  on  his  refusal  to  appear  was  denounced  rebel  on  the  8th 
February.    On  the  25th  of  the  following  September  he  and 
the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  and  others,  were  formally  excom- 
municated by  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife  convened  at  St. 
Andrews.    On  the  17th  October  he  appeared  in  the  king's 
presence  with  Huntly  and  Angus,  and  offered  to  submit  to  a 
legal  trial.    A  day  was  fixed,  and  on  26th  November  it  was 
finally  settled  that  the  three  earls  and  their  associates  should 
be  exempted  from  prosecution,  provided  that  before  the  1st 
Febmaxy  1594  they  should  either  submit  to  the  church  and 
renounce  the  errors  of  popery,  or  remove  out  of  the  kingdom. 
To  these  conditions  they  refused  to  accede,  and  levying  a  for- 
midable force,  at  the  battle  of  Glenlivet,  8d  October  1594, 
ttiey  defeated  the  king's  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
though  the  latter  were  far  superior  in  number.     He  after- 
wards went  to  the  Continent,  and  m  1596  having  obtained 
permission  to  return,  he  landed  at  Stonehaven  on  20th  Sep- 
tember, and  in  the  following  year  was  formally  *  relaxed* 
from  the  horn,  but  was  not  absolved  from  the  excommunica- 
tion till  the  year  1617.    Having  become  reconciled  to  the 
court,  he  got  so  much  in  favour  with  James  the  Sixth  that 
the  latter  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  of 
a  union  with  England,  one  of  James*  favourite  projects,  11th 
July  1604.    He  died  at  Slains  castle  16th  July  1631,  and  is 
celebrated  by  Arthur  Johnston,  in  an  epitaph.    He  was  three 
times  married.    By  his  first  two  wives,  the  one  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Athol,  and  the  other  of  the  regent  Murray,  he 
had  no  issue,  but  by  his  third  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  Douglas, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  he  had  three  sons  and  eight 
daughters. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  ninth  earl,  having  been  brought 
up  at  court,  and  educated  in  the  protestant  religion,  was  in 
great  favour  with  King  Charles  the  First,  and  acted  as  lord 
high  constable  at  the  coronation  of  that  ill-fated  monarch  at 
Holyroodhouae  abbey,  18th  June  1633.  From  his  splendid 
9ty1e  of  living  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  old  paternal  estate  of 
the  family  in  the  carse  of  Gowrie,  which  had  been  granted  to 


his  ancestors  by  King  William'the  Lion,  reserving  only  somo 
superiorities.    He  died  7th  December  1636. 

His  only  son,  Gilbert,  tenth  earl,  was  too  young  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  of  King  Oharies  ths 
First's  reign,  but  was  a  staunch  loyalist,  and  had  a  pensbn 
settled  on  him  in  1639.  In  1648  he  was  colonel  of  horse  for 
Aberdeenshire,  in  the  duke  of  Hamilt9n*s  *  Engagem'ent*  for 
the  rescue  of  Charles  the  First  In  1650  he  waited  on 
Charles  the  Second  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  most  graciously 
received.  He  raised  a  re^ment  for  his  majesty's  service  at 
his  own  charge,  and  immediately  after  the  coronation  of  the 
king  at  Scone,  he  stated  to  his  majesty,  in  a  memorial,  the 
claims  of  his  family  for  compensation  for  the  great  sacrifices 
made  by  the  first  earl  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  Second, 
for  the  public  good.  In  answer,  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the 
earl  (preserved  in  the  family  archives)  thus  concludes :  "And 
we  do  promise,  in  verho  prmapuf,  uiat  ss  soon  as  it  shall 
please  Almighty  God  to  put  an  end  Co  the  present  troubles, 
the  claims  of  our  said  cousin  the  earl  of  Errol,  shall  be  &vour- 
ably  considered,  and  justice  done ;  so  that  he  may  see  how 
highly  we  est«eme  that  ancient  family,  and  the  wilue  we  set 
upon  his  present  services.**  In  1661  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  king*s  privy  council.  He  married  Lady  Catherine 
Came^e,  daughter  of  James  earl  of  Southesk,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue ;  upon  which  he  made  a  resignation  of  his  whole 
estates,  honours,  dignities,  hereditary  constabulary,  &c,  fail- 
ing himself,  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Hay  of  Killour,  his  cousin, 
and  nearest  male  heir,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  which 
failing,  to  his  own  nearest  and  lawful  heirs  whatever,  with 
power  of  nomination,  on  which  a  charter  was  passed  under 
the  great  seal,  13th  November  1666.  On  his  death  in  1674, 
the  male  line  of  the  first  marriage  of  Andrew,  eighth  earl  of 
Errol,  ended,  and  the  estate  and  honours  devolved  upon  the 
next  male  heir,  Sir  John  Hay  of  Killour,  grandson  of  Sir 
George,  before  mentioned. 

John,  eleventh  earl,  mamed  I«ady  Anne  Drummondi 
daughter  of  James  third  earl  of  Perth,  by  whom  he  had 
Charles,  twelfth  earl ;  and  two  other  sons,  who  both  died 
young,  with  two  daughters,  Maiy,  who  succeeded  her  brother 
as  countess  of  Errol,  and  Margaret,  married  to  James  fifUr 
earl  of  Linlithgow,  and  fourth  earl  of  Callendar  (attainted  in 
1715),  to  whom  she  had  only  one  daughter,  Lady  Anne 
Livingston,  undoubted  heir  of  line  of  the  noble  and  ancient 
family  of  the  Livingstons,  earls  of  Linlithgow  and  Callendar. 
This  lady  married  the  last  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  (who  was  be- 
headed and  attainted  in  1746,)  to  whom  she  had  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  James  Lord  Boyd,  succeeded  as  thirteenth 
earl  of  Errol. 

The  eleventh  earl  died  30th  December  1704,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  twelfth  earl,  who,  in  the 
Scots  parliament  of  17U6,  opposed  the  Union  with  all  his 
power  and  interest,  considering  it  derogatory  to  the  honour 
and  independence  of  Scotland,  and  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  it.  He  was  considered  so  disaffected  that  on  the 
alarm  of  the  French  invasion  in  1708  he  was  apprehended, 
and  though  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  was  for  some  time  kept 
closely  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh.  He  died,  unmar  • 
ried,  in  1717,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  uster,  Lady 
Mary,  countess  of  Errol,  who  married  Alexander,  son  of  Sir 
David  Falconer.  lonl  nresidei:!  of  the  court  of  session  in  1682 
At  the  coronation  of  Geoi^  the  Seamd,  her  ladyship  daimed 
to  act  by  deputy  as  high  constable  of  Scotland,  which  dairo 
was  allowed,  and  the  duke  of  Roxburghe  officiated  for  her  on 
the  occasion.  Under  the  act  for  abolishing  heritable  juris- 
.dictions  she  obtained  for  the  regality  of  Slains  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  in  full  of  her  claim  of  five  thousand 
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poandf.  On  her  death,  withoat  issue,  19th  Angpst  1758, 
the  estate  and  titles  derolved,  as  aboTe  ahown,  on  James, 
Lord  Boyd,  the  grandson  of  her  sister. 

James,  thirteenth  earl,  would  ha^e  united  in  his  own  per- 
son the  fbnr  earldoms  of  Errol,  Kilmarnock,  Linlithgow,  and 
Callendar,  had  the  three  last  not  been  attainted  (see  these 
titles),  as  well  as  the  andent  dignit j  of  lord  high  oonstable 
of  Scotland,  which  had  been  entailed  on  the  earl  of  Errol  by 
the  articles  of  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  and  by  the  act  of 
the  British  parliament  of  1748,  for  abolishing  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  of  Scotland.  The  earl  was  bom  20th  April 
1726,  and  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith  and  the 
uniTersity  of  Glasgow.  In  1745  he  had  a  commission  in  the 
21st  regiment  of  foot,  and  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  on 
the  king's  nde,  when  his  father  and  next  brother  were  on 
that  of  the  Pretender.  After  his  father^s  execution  he  claim- 
ed his  estate,  and  his  claim  was  allowed  by  the  court  of  ses- 
sion in  1749,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1751.  At  the 
coronation  of  Geoige  the  Third  m  1761,  he  officiated  as  con- 
stable of  Scotland,  and  neglecting,  by  accident,  to  pull  off  his 
cap,  when  the  king  entered,  he  apologised  for  his  negligence 
In  the  most  respectful  manner;  but  his  majesty  entreated 
him  to  be  covered,  for  he  looked  on  his  presence  at  the  so- 
lemnity as  a  veiy  particular  honour.  In  1767  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  police,  and  in  1770  elected  a  Soots 
representatiye  peer.  He  died  8d  July  1778.  He  married, 
fint,  in  1749,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Alexander  Lockhart,  Esq., 
a  lord  of  session  by  the  title  of  Lord  Covington,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  Mary,  married  to  General  John  Scott  of  Bal- 
eomie.  He  married,  secondly,  in  1762,  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Carr,  baronet,  of  Etal,  in  Northumberland,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  nine  daughters.  Geoi^  and 
William,  the  two  eldest  sons,  were  successively  eurls  of  Errol. 
James,  the  youngest,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  1797.  The  thirteenth  earl  of  Errol  is  mentioned 
with  high  praise  in  Forbes'  life  of  Beattie,  and  in  Dr.  An- 
derson's *  Bee,'  vol.  v.  there  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  him. 

The  eldest  son,  George,  fourteenth  earl,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  married  in  1790,  Elizabeth-Jemima,  second  daughter 
•f  Joseph  BUke,  Esq.  of  Ardfry  in  Galway,  Ireland,  sister 
of  the  first  Lord  Wallsoourt,  but  bad  no  issue.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  80th  June  1796«  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Soots 
representative  peers,  but  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  protested  and 
petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  against  his  return,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  the  male  descendant  of  the  original 
earls,  but,  on  the  charter  of  1666,  his  election  and  title  were 
declared  valid  by  the  House  of  Lords  19th  May  1797.  He 
died  14th  June,  1798,  aged  82.  He  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  against  Ostend  the  'previous  year.  He  was  then 
labouring  under  the  disease  which  terminated  his  existence, 
and  was  sntyject  to  oocasiooal  attacks  of  delirium,  in  one  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  disclosed  the  object  of  the  expedition 
nrematurely. 

His  brother,  William,  bom  12th  March  1772,  succeeded  as 
lifteenth  earl.  He  had  assumed,  28th  March,  1795,  the  ad- 
ditional surname  and  arms  of  Carr.  In  1805  he  was  appoint- 
ed knight  marechal  of  Scotiand,  and  in  1806,  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative peer.  He  was  also  for  several  years  lord  high 
commisnoner  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  thrice 
married.  By  his  first  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Matthew  Bell, 
Esq.,  he  had  an  only  daughter,  married  to  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wodehouse.  By  his  second  wife,  Alicia,  youngest  daughter 
of  Samuel  Elliot,  Esq.  of  Antigua,  he  had  James,  Lord  Hay, 
killed  at  Waterloo,  18th  June  1815;  William-George,  six- 
teenth earl ;  Samuel,  a  captain  m  the  army ;  and  four  daugh- 
ters: and  by  bis  third  countess,  Harriet,  the  sister  of  Lord 


Somerrille,  he  had  a  son  and  two  daugbtere.  H«  -Yied  26tt 
January  1819. 

William-George,  sixteenth  earl,  K.T.  and  O.C.U.,  bom 
21st  Februaiy  1801,  married  4tii  December  1820,  Elisaueth 
Fitzclarence,  the  third  of  the  natural  daughters  of  William 
the  Fourth,  and  by  her  had  a  son  and  three  daughters.  He 
was  lord  steward  of  the  household,  and  afterwards  master  of 
the  buckhounds,  and  was  created  a  baron  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  Sldt  May  1881,  by  the  titie  of  Baron  Kilmarnock  of 
Kilmarnock.  In  1832  he  was  constituted  knight  marechal 
of  Scotland.  He  was  also  lord-lieutenant  of  Aberdeenshire. 
He  died  in  1846. 

His  son,  William-Harry,  17th  earl,  a  major  in  the  rifle 
brigade,  1855,  bora  3d  May  1823,  married  1848,  EHsa- Ame- 
lia, eldest  daughter  of  Major-general  the  Hon.  Charles  Gore, 
a  son  of  2d  earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland ;  issue,  Charles  Gore, 
Lord  iGlraaraock,  bora  1852  ;  and  Hon.  Arthur,  bom  1855. 
Was  wounded  in  the  hand  at  the  batUe  of  the  Alma. 

The  seventeenth  earl  of  Errol  is  the  twenty-second  lord 
high  constable  of  Scotland,  and  as  such  is  by  birth  the  first 
subject  in  the  kingdom  after  the  blood  royal,  having  a  right 
to  take  precedence  of  every  ha«ditary  honour.  The  houses 
of  Tweeddale  and  Errol  dum  a  common  progenitor  (see 
TwEEDDALE,  msrquis  of). 


Erskikb,  anciently  spelled  Areskin,  and  sometimes  Irskyn, 
a  surname  of  great  antiquity,  and  one  which  haa  been  much 
distinguished  in  all  periods  of  Scottish  history,  was  originally 
derived  from  the  lands  and  barony  of  Erskine  in  Renfrewshire, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde,  the  most  ancient  pos- 
session of  the  noble  family  who  afterwarls  became  Lords 
Erskine  and  earls  of  Mar. 

An  absurd  tradition  asserts  that  at  the  battle  of  Murthill 
fought  with  the  Danes,  in  the  rdgn  of  Malcolm  the  Seoond, 
a  Scotsman  having  killed  Enrique,  a  Danish  chief,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  with  the  bloody  dagger  in  his  hand,  showed  it  to 
the  king,  saying  in  Gaelic,  Eris  Skene,  alluding  to  the  head 
and  dagger ;  on  which  Malcolm  gave  him  the  name  of  Er- 
skine. In  those  remote  times,  however,  surnames  were 
usually  assumed  from  lands,  and  all  such  traditions  referring 
to  the  origin  of  the  names  of  illustrious  families  are  seldom  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  appearance  of  the  land  justifies  the 
derivation  of  the  name  from  the  British  word  ir-^gyn,  signi- 
fying the  green  rising  ground.  The  earliest  notice  of  the 
name  is  in  a  confirmation  of  tbe  church  of  "  Irschen  "  gran^ 
ed  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  in  favour  of  the  monastery  of 
Paisley,  betwixt  the  years  1202  and  1^7  [Chariulary  oj 
Pqisley,  p.  113].  In  1703,  the  estate  of  Erskine  was  pur- 
chased fit>m  the  Hamiltons  of  Orbiston  by  Walter,  master  of 
Blantyre,  afterwards  Lord  Blantyre,  in  which  family  the  pro- 
perty remains. 

Henry  de  Erskine  was  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Erskine 
so  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second.  He  was  wit- 
ness of  a  grant  by  Amelick,  brother  of  Maldwin,  earl  vf  Len- 
nox, of  tiie  patronage  and  tithes  of  tiie  parish  church  of 
Roseneath  to  the  abbey  of  Paisley  in  1226. 

His  grandson,  *  Johan  de  Irskyn,'  subnucted  to  Edward  the 
First  in  1296. 

Johan's  son.  Sir  John  de  Erskme,  had  a  son.  Sir  William 
and  three  daugnters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Mary,  was  married, 
first  to  Sir  Thomas  Bruce,  brotiier  of  King  Robert  the  First, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  English,  and 
secondly  to  Sir  Ingram  Morville ;  and  the  seoond,  Alice,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Walter,  high  steward  of  Scotland. 

Sir  William  de  Erskine,  the  son,  was  a  faithful  adherent  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  and  accompanied  the  earl  of  Moray  and  Sir 


JoH  U>^^  is  Ibm  ttftAk^  mu  Eo^we  :i  iSVt 
Tar  ka  nkor  ta  VM  luii|^>M(l  ndcr  llu  itTil  lM«ir  ■.  ^be 

Kr  Bo<Hit  da  Irrtia*.  kB>|^  bk  ddot ««,  audt  H  i^iM' 
Wow  Cipn  m  ha  tim*,  mid  lor  hk  pttriMk  •Brico.  wia. 
b;  D«U  tlM  Sicoiid,  appsinttd  MoMaUt.  kccpv,  nd  op- 
t«  af  fitirfiag  OHlk.  Hi  wa  «c  af  tfac  iwIiimt'ti  to 
Ennbad,  lo  tireM  tor  th*  mum  rf  tbM  OMun^  after  Ida 
nptsn  ia  Um  hrttla  af  Diirium  in  ISU.  bi  UaO  ha  waa 
appninUd  bf  Dirid,  vlnk  auH  a  priacss,  pal  diaBihrrlaiii 
af  SccKlmd,  and  in  13«T  be  vaa  oiH  <]f  tb«  ••  bo  Montpfiihtd 
bia  KmnHga't  dcbnmiec,  a*  whidi  ottwmaa  Ua  ddot  ho. 
Huraa*.  waa  OD*  <f  tbt  bi«i^e*  fir  the  pariiKiit  ef  the 
kiog't  ranaBOL  On  Ib  ralaraliaa,  Dind,  id  adjilwi  lo  ln> 
ignntr  lu^  oftec  ordumbcrUio,  qipoinud  Sir  Rabat  joati- 
dir;  Dortli  of  the  Fartli.  and  CMUtable  and  kicps  of  tlie 
eaatlMer  Ediobor^  andDninlwUD.  lo  1358  be  w«  am- 
bwador  lo  Fnace,  end  betirm  13«0  and  13^  be  waa  Gn 
limca  ambaaaadgt  to  En^and.  In  1367  be  nm  wardn  of 
the  nurdMa,  and  heritalilc  ibtriff  of  StirimplEr*.  Is  137 1 
b«  waa  on*  of  the  gnat  barmw  who  ratified  the  iULLiaaiuo  to 
the  crown  of  Bobcit  the  Second,  paBdaos,  bj  hia  dao^ter 
Haijcay,  of  Bobert  the  Bnuz,  and  the  fint  of  the  Gloait 
rami]]'.  To  hii  other  proper^  be  added  that  of  Allaa,  whtiA 
■he  king  beMowed  on  him.  in  oichaog*  for  the  hnnling  db- 
trict  af  SmthgaitDer.  in  the  Highlanda.     He  died  in  1385. 

Ha  aoo.  Kr  Thonuu  Enkioe,  knl^t,  aucceeded  hia  blber, 
u  goramor  of  Stirling  eaatla,  and  in  1392  waa  aent  ambaa- 
•ador  to  En^and.  Bj  bia  nuniage  with  Janet  Eeith,  great- 
graod-danghter  of  Gimtney,  elirenth  earl  of  Mar,  be  laid  the 
ibandatioD  of  the  ancceMJan  on  tb*  part  of  hia  dracmdanta 
to  tha  earldom  of  Har  and  lordabip  of  Gariorfa. 

m  Bobert  ErddiM,  kni^t,  bia  aoo,  waa  one  of  the  bota- 
gcaftirtbarwuoniof JametthsFintin  14M.  Ontbedeatb 
of  Alexander,  earl  of  Mar,  in  1435,  he  daimad  that  title  in 
right  of  hia  mother,  and  aaanmsd  the  title  of  earl  of  Har,  bat 
the  king  Bnjnatl]'  kept  him  oat  of  pgaimiog.  He  died  in 
1458. 

Sir  Tbonui  Enkine.  bia  ion,  wm  diapgimwd  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Mar  I7  an  aaaiie  of  error,  in  1157,  but  in  1487  be 
waa  mated  a  pair  ander  the  title  of  Lord  Eraldne. 

Tbti  familj  were  honoured  for  tertnl  generationa  with  the 
diit^  of  keeping,  dniing  tbar  minorUf,  the  bdn  apparent  to 
the  crown. 

Alexander,  tha  eecond  Lord  Enkine,  bad  Iht  charge  of 
JaiiMi  the  Fonrtb,  when  prince  of  Scotland,  and  ever  afier 
contlnoed  In  high  faTOur  witb  him.     He  died  in  1510. 

John,  the  foorth  Lord  Enkina,  had  the  keqiing  of  Jama 
the  Fifth  dnring  bli  minoiitj.  On  bii  coining  of  age  he  waa 
■cut  bf  Jamei  in  lfiS4  ambaeudor  lo  France,  to  negodate  a 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  French  king,  and  afLerwarda 
he  waa  aent  ambaiaador  to  England.  On  tha  death  of  Jamea, 
In  conjunction  with  Lord  UTingUon,  he  had  oommitted  to 
bim  the  ckarge  of  the  infant  queen  Maij.  Be  kept  ber  for 
•ome  time  in  Stirling  caatle,  and  aftarwardi  remored  her  to 
the  priory  of  hchmahome,  aitaated  on  an  island  in  tha  lake 
of  Munlalth,  in  Perthihltej  which  priory  had  been  beetowad 
upon  him  bj  Jamei  the  Fifth,  u  commendatorj  abbot  Snb- 
aequantlj,  for  greater  aecuritj,  be  condnoted  the  jonthfut 
Mary  to  France.  He  died  in  IbbS.  Margant  Erakine, 
daughter  of  thii  nobleman,  wai  the  mother,  bj  Jimee  the 
Fifth,  of  the  regent  Murray 

HI*  eldeit  eon,  the  roaster  of  Erekine,  waa  killed  at  the 
battle  of  l^nkle  in  1G47.  He  wa>  the  aneescor.  by  an  iU^- 
Elinata  ion,  of  the  EnkJnee  o'  Shielfield,  near  Diybnr^  of 
■hirb  faiiiilT  tlie  famous  Etieneior  and  Ralph  Enkine,  the 
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origiaaton  af  the  lint  *e 
wKcadMa.  HsHniflhiBnginbdow.  Tlatiaitt' 
no.  the  Hod.  Sir  Aleiaa^  Enk^  if  Gipa,  wa  the  M- 
iHUrafthecBleifKeniB.     [See  Knun.  eal  <£] 

Tha  aeccBd  aoo.  Jobn.  ik  fifth  tdrd  EnUiie,  ■irilllj 
Utfidber  aagoTtnaef  EifiabDi^eaallF-  Altbos^  a  Pro- 
uatast  I.-.— .irif.  be  janm/d  a  ttrirt  i.wtiililj  m  the  Mng- 
glaa  lirtam  tha  Lorda  af  the  Ciagnptn  andlka^Kea 
ngnl,  Mary  <jf  Gaae,  wlnle  be  ipbeM  the  aatbority  af  tb* 
latter,  to  wiion,  wben  hard  pa^ad  by  ber  ^*^**t,  be  gate 
potectHB  in  the  eeatle  of  EdinbBTgh.  where  ^w  i£ed  m  June 
i960.  On  the  ntsn  cf  Qhoi  Mary  froa  Fr«K»  in  1561 
fpry  axmeiL  In  the  foBowiag 
Lo  tlic  caridoni  af  M  V  to  paitia- 

timale  Sae,  Envi  Gntncy,  deRslh  eail  of 
Uar.  [Sn  Has,  chI  cCl  In  enniBeoee  of  Lad  EnUa* 
being  euufinued  carl  of  Mar,  the  qB«n*a  nalnrai  bntlwr.  aftCT- 
waidi  regent,  who  tho  bcR  tba  title,  waa  it;^  eari  of  Horaf 
in^ead.  On  ibe  birth  of  Jamea  the  Sith  in  1566,  the  an 
csl  af  Hv  wa*  intmated  with  the  keeping  of  the  yonng 
piinee ;  n>d  oa  tb*  death  of  the  oui  af  Lennox  in  1571  he 
waa  dKwen  nccnt  in  In*  ilead.  He  died  in  tha  fidlewing 
yea*,  leaving  a  bi^  rvpntatjon  for  integrity  and  hooea^  of 
pmpoae.  Fran  a  portrait  of  the  regent  Uar  m  nnfccrtan'a 
Scotliali  GaDoy  the  inh|ained  woodcU  i*  taken : 


The  Gnt  of  the  fjuniiy  of  Enl:me,  hironi  of  I>Dn.  at  wpa- 
ratad  from  that  of  Crskine  of  Enkine,  the  original  Block,  waa 
Jo'ltl,  the  too  of  Sir  Thomaa  Enkine  of  that  ilk,  who  had  a 
uiador  from  King  Robert  the  Second  of  the  barony  of  Don, 
near  tiie  town  of  Montroae.  in  Forhrahirr,  dated  NoTembei 
S,  IS76.  The  name  of  Dun  is  Gaelic,  and  aigmfits  a  hill  or 
rising  gronnd. 

Thia  Sir  Thomas  «*«  twice  married ;  fint  to  Janet  Keith, 
by  whom  he  had  Sir  Bobert  Erakina,  and  a  daughter,  married 
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to  Danaui  Weems,  younger  of  Loohar  Weenui :  tnd  aeoondly, 
to  Jean  BarcUj,  bj  whom  he  had  John  Enkme,  already 
mentioned,  who  soooeeded  to  the  landa  of  Dnn,  as  appears  by 
a  charter  to  him,  firam  Kmg  Robert  the  Third,  of  these  lands, 
dated  October  25, 1883. 

The  next  in  sncceasion  in  the  lands  of  Dmi  was  Alexander 
Erskine,  sappoaed  to  be  the  son  of  John.  He  resigned  the 
lands  of  Dnn,  reserving  his  own  liferent,  to  his  son,  John  the 
senmd,  who  reoeiTed  from  King  James  the  Second  a  charter 
to  the  same,  of  date  January  28, 1449.  The  vesting  the  fee 
of  the  property  in  the  eldest  son,  while  the  father  retained 
the  liferent,  became  afterwards  a  practice  in  the  fanuly. 

John  Ersldne  of  Don,  the  second  of  that  name,  had  three 
sons :  John,  his  heir,  Thomas,  and  Alexander.  He  rengned 
his  lands  of  Dmi  to  his  eldest  son  in  1478,  retaining  the  life- 
rent, and  died  March  16, 1608. 

John  Ersldne  of  Dnn,  the  third  of  that  name,  had  several 
sons,  (rf  whom  Thomas  Ersldne  of  Brechin,  the  second  son, 
was  secrstazy  to  King  James  the  Fifth.  He  fell  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Flodden,  September  9,  1618.  This  John  Erskine, 
laird  of  Don,  treated  the  inhabitants  of  Montrose  in  the  most 
tyrannical  manner,  and  in  conseqnence  of  his  oppressive  con- 
duct and  that  of  his  family  the  town  applied  to  the  king  fiir 
redress.  A  smnmons  of  spolsie  was  accordingly  issued 
against  him  and  four  of  his  sons,  4th  October  1498. 

%  John  Erskine,  the  fourth  of  that  name,  married  Mar- 
garet Bnthven,  daughter  of  William  flrst  Lord  Ruthven,  wi- 
dow of  the  eazl  of  Buchan,  by  whom  he  had  John  Erskine  of 
Dun,  knight,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
m  Scotland,  and  afterwards  superintendent  of  Angus,  of 
whom  a  memdr  is  afterwards  given  in  lax|^  type. 

A  succeeding  proprietor  of  Dun,  John  by  name,  was  poi- 
soned on  the  28d  May,  1618,  by  his  undo  Robert.  The  trial 
af  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  his  three  sisters,  by  whom  he 
was  instigated  to  the  atrocious  deed,  will  be  found  in  Pit- 
cairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iii.  pp.  261 — 266. 

Of  the  later  lairds  of  Dun  the  only  other  personage  of  pub- 
lic note  was  David  Erskine,  Lord  Dun,  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  session,  of  whom  also  a  notice  is  afterwards  given. 

The  estate  of  Dun  came  into  possession  of  the  noble  family 
3f  Kennedy,  by  the  marriage,  on  June  1, 1798,  of  Archibald, 
12th  earl  of  Gassillis,  and  first  marquis  of  Ailsa,  with  Mar- 
garet, 2d  daughter  of  John  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Dun.  Their 
2d  son,  John,  bom  June  4, 1802,  on  inheriting  the  property, 
assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Erskine.  He  married,  in 
1827,  Lady  Augusta  Fitaclarence,  4th  daughter  of  William 
lY.,  and  died  at  Pisa,  March  6, 1881.  His  widow  married 
again,  in  1836,  Lord  John  Frederick  Gordon  Hallyburton  of 
Pitcur,  dd  son  of  9th  marquis  of  Hnntly.  Mr.  Kennedy  Er- 
skine, with  two  daughters,  left  one  son,  William  Henry,  bom 
July  1, 1828,  at  one  time  a  captain  17th  lancers,  unmarried. 
The  elder  daughter,  Wilhehnina,  married,  in  1865,  her  cousin, 
2d  earl  of  Munster;  the  younger,  Millioent  Ann  Mary,  became 
the  wife  of  J.  Hay  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  Wemyss  Castle,  Flfeshire. 

Alexander  Erddne,  plenipotentiary  for  Sweden  at  the  trea- 
ty of  Munster,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  army  of  Gustavus 
Adolphns,  was  of  the  family  of  Erskine  of  Kirkbuddo  in  Fife, 
sprung  from  the  Erskines  of  Dnn.  Ennobled  in  Sweden,  some 
of  his  descendants  were  settled  at  Bonne  in  Germany. 


The  Erskines  of  Alva  (represented  by  the  earl  ot  Rosslyn) 
are  sprung  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Mar,  deecend- 
ed  from  Hon.  Charles  Erskine,  6th  son  of  John,  7th  eari  of 
Mar.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  Erskine  of  Alva,  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  80th  April,  1666.  Sir  Charles  had 
fonr  Sims  and  one  daughter.  Charles,  Lord  Tinwald.  his  third 
11. 


son,  a  lord  cf  aeaalon,  and  afterwards  lord  Jortioe  dork,  was 
father  of  James  Erskine,  Lord  Alva,  also  a  lord  of  session. 

The  grandson  of  the  lint  baronet,  lieatenaat-ffeaeral  Sir 
Henry  Erskine,  distinguished  himself  ss  a  minor  song  writer. 
The  second  son  of  Sir  John  Erskine  of  Alva,  second  baronet, 
soooeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
in  1747.  He  was  for  many  yean  M.P.  for  the  Anstruther 
district  of  burghs.  After  the  accession  of  George  m.  In 
November  1760,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and 
app<rinted  colonel  of  67th  foot  He  married  at  Ediabnrgb,  in 
1761,  Janet,  only  daughter  of  Peter  Wedderbnm,  Esq.  ef 
Weddertnm,  a  lord  of  session,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
ChesterhalL  Sir  Henry  was  deputy  quarter-maata'-genend, 
and  succeeded  his  nnde,  Hon.  General  St  Clair,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Royal  Scots  in  176S.  He  wss  the  author  of  the 
song,  *  In  the  garb  of  Old  Oaul,'  the  air  of  which  was  composed 
by  the  late  General  Reld.  He  died  at  Toric,  9th  August  1766. 
His  eldest  son.  Six  Jsmes  Erskine,  slso  in  the  snny,  assuned 
the  surname  of  St  Clair,  and  on  the  death  of  bis  undob 
Alexander  Wedderbum,  earl  of  Boaslyn,  in  1805,  became  Sd 
earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  died  8th  June  1887.    [See  Rosslxv,  sail  of.] 

There  Is  slso  the  fsmily  of  Erskine  of  Cambo  In  Fife,  on 
which  a  baronetcy  was  conferred,  Aug.  97, 182L  Sir  David,  the 
flnt  baronet,  was  b.  Feb.  16, 1793,  and  was  the  grandson  of  the 
10th  eari  of  KeUiei  HedledinlMl.  Hia  son,  Sir  Thosass,  Sd 
bait.,  b.  July  S8, 1694,  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  married, 
Jnlj  IS,  1847,  Zalda  Maria,  dr.  of  John  Ffolllott,  Esq.,  and  has  9 
sons  and  8  din.  His  elder  son  Ftolliott  WUliaou,  was  ».  Oct  98, 
18M,  and  entered  the  army. 

ERSKINE,  John,  of  Dan,  knight,  one  of  the 
principal  promotens  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, was  bom  in  1508,  at  the  family  seat  of  Dan, 
near  Montrose.  His  grandfather,  father,  nnde 
and  grandancle,  fell  at  Flodden,  and  he  sacceeded 
to  the  estate  of  Dnn  when  scarcely  five  years  old. 
By  the  care  of  his  nncle,  Sur  Thomas  Erskine  of 
Brechin,  secretary  to  King  James  the  Fifth,  he  re- 
ceived a  Uberal  education;  bat  had  scarcely  at- 
tained to  the  years  of  majority,  when  he  appears 
to  hare  killed  Sir  William  Froster,  a  priest  oi 
Montrose.  The  docament  which  preserves  the  re- 
cord of  this  fact,  and  of  the  assythment  or  manbote 
paid  by  him  to  the  father  of  the  deceased,  dated  5th 
Febraary  1530,  is  inserted  among  the  Dun  papers 
in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Clnb,  vol.  fourth. 
None  of  the  drcnmstances  are  given,  except  that 
the  deed  was  committed  in  the  Bell  Tower  of  Mon- 
trose. He  studied  at  a  foreign  university,  and  he 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  encourage  the 
acquisition  of  the  Greek  languagein  Scotland,  hav- 
ing, in  1534,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  brought 
with  him  a  Frenchman  capable  of  teaching  it,  whom 
he  established  in  Montrose.  He  seems  about  this 
time  to  have  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lindsay, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Crawford.     This  lady 
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died  29th  July  1538,  and  he  sabseqaently  married 
Barbara  de  Beirle. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1587,  he  had  a  license 
from  James  Y.  for  himself,  his  son  John,  and 
other  relatives,  permitting  them  "to  pas  to  the 
partis  of  France,  Italic,  or  any  uthiris  beyond  se, 
and  thair  remane,  for  doing  of  thair  pOgramagis, 
besynes,  and  nthir  lefull  erandis,  for  the  space  of 
thre  yehris.'*  His  nncle.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  of 
Brechin,  had  obtained  from  the  sa'me  monarch  a 
gift  of  the  office  of  constabulary  of  Montrose, 
which  he  conveyed  by  a  charter,  dated  9th  Feb- 
ruary 1541,  to  John  Erskine  of  Don,  the  subject 
of  this  notice,  in  liferent,  and  to  his  son  and  heir 
apparent,  John  Erskine,  in  fee.  In  April  1542  he 
and  his  cousin,  Thomas  Erskine  of  Brechin,  and 
John  Lambie  of  Duncarry,  had  a  license  to  travel 
into  France,  Italy,  and  other  places,  for  two  years. 
{^Dun  Papers  in  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  vol.  4.] 

Having  early  become  a  convert  to  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  he  was  a  zealous  and  liberal  encourager 
of  the  Protestants,  especially  of  those  who  were 
persecuted,  to  whom  his  house  of  Dun  was  always 
a  sanctuary,  as  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  power 
and  influence  for  the  popish  bishops  to  interfere 
with.  In  his  endeavours,  however,  to  promote 
the  Refbrmation,  he  did  not  neglect  his  other  du- 
ties. During  the  years  1548  and  1549  he  sup- 
ported the  queen  dowager  and  the  French  party 
in  opposing  the  English  forces,  and  we  leam  from 
the  histories  of  the  time  that  in  1548,  some  Eng- 
lish ships  having  landed  about  eighty  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montrose,  for  the  purposes  of 
plunder,  Erskine  of  Dun  collected  a  sihall  force 
from  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  of  which  he 
was  then  provost,  and  had  for  some  years  been 
constable,  and  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that 
not  a  third  of  them  regained  their  ships.  Among 
the  Dun  papers  which  have  been  published,  are 
several  letters  to  the  laird  of  Dun  from  Maiy,  the 
queen  dowager.  These  refer  to  the  passing  events 
of  the  period,  and  show  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  her.  One  of  them,  dated 
29th  August,  1549,  relates  to  the  coming  to  Mon- 
trose of  the  French  Captain  Beauschattel,  and  his 
company,  regarding  which  Erskine  seems  to  have 
remonstrated,  dreading  some  attempts  against  his 
rights,  as  her  majesty  assures  him  that  there  was 


"  na  entent  bot  till  kepe  the  fort,  and  nocht  till 
hurt  you  in  your  heretage  or  ony  othir  thing.*'  It 
appears  that  a  small  hill,  close  to  the  river,  was 
called  the  Fort,  or  Constable  Hill  [Bawu^'s  Life 
of  Erskine,  page  62,  quoted  in  the  Spalding  Club 
Miscellany,  vol.  4,  preface,  page  xii,  note'\,  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Erskine  may  have 
thought  the  occupation  of  this  fort  by  the  French 
captain  derogatory  to  his  rights  as  constable,  and 
so  made  it  subject  of  complaint.  He  was  consid- 
ered not  only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  for- 
eigners, as  one  of  the  most  eminent  heroes  which 
the  Scottish  nation  had  produced  in  that  age,  so 
fertile  in  great  men,  andM.  Beauge,  in  his  History 
of  the  Campaigns  in  Scotland  of  1548  and  1549, 
makes  frequent  and  honourable  mention  of  him 
and  his  exploits  at  that  time. 

At  Stirling,  March  10,  1556,  the  laird  of  Dun 
and  some  others,  signed  a  '^  calP'  to  John  Knox, 
then  at  Geneva,  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  pro- 
mote the  Reformation.  On  Knox's  arrival,  that 
year,  Erskine,  being  in  Edinburgh,  was  one  of  those 
who  used  to  meet  in  private  houses  to  hear  him 
preach.  It  was  at  supper  in  the  laird  of  Dun's 
house,  that  all  present  there  with  Knox  resolved, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  they 
would  wholly  discontinue  their  attendance  at 
Mass.  On  his  invitation,  the  Reformer  followed 
him  to  Dun,  where,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  a  sub- 
sequent visit,  he  preached  almost  daily,  and  made 
many  converts.  On  the  8d  December  1557  Er- 
skine of  Dun  subscribed  the  first  Covenant  at 
Edinburgh,  along  with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Glencaim,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
thus  became  one  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  December  14, 
1557,  he  was  s^pointed,  under  the  title  of  "  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,  knight,  and  provost  of  Montrose," 
to  go  to  the  court  of  France,  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, to  witness  the  young  Queen  Maiy's 
marriage  with  the  dauphin.  "  Of  which  trust  he 
acquitted  himself  with  great  fidelity  and  honour, 
and  was  approved  by  the  pariiament  on  his  return.'' 
On  his  return,  he  found  the  Reformation  making 
great  progress  in  Scotland ;  and  when  the  Protes- 
tants, encouraged  by  their  increase  of  numbei^,  an<i 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  English 
throne,  petitioned  the  queen  regent,  more  boldly 
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ithan  formerly,  to  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  the  laird  of  Dun  was  one  of  those 
who  joined  in  the  prayer,  bat  he  seems  to  have 
used  milder  langnage,  and  been  more  moderate  in 
his  demands  than  the  others.  So  far,  however, 
from  granting  the  toleration  requested,  the  queen 
regent  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the  Protes- 
tant ministers  to  appear  at  Stirling  on  May  10, 
1559,  to  be  tried  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  The 
lords  of  the  congregation,  and  other  favourers  of 
the  Reformation,  seeing  the  danger  to  which  their 
preachers  were  exposed,  resolved  to  accompany 
and  protect  them.  Anxious  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
Erskine  of  Dun  left  his  party  at  Perth,  and,  with 
their  consent,  went  forward  to  Stirling,  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  queen,  who  acceded  to  his  ad- 
vice, and  agreed  that  the  ministers  should  not  be 
tried.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  those  who  were 
assembled  at  Perth  to  stay  where  they  were,  as 
the  queen  regent  had  consented  to  their  wishes. 
But  while  many  of  the  people  dispersed  on  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence,  the  barons  and  gentlemen, 
rightly  distrusting  the  regenf  s  word,  resolved  to 
remiun  in  arms  till  after  the  10th  of  May.  And 
well  was  it  that  they  did  so,  for  the  queen  had  no 
sooner  made  the  promise  than  she  perfidiously 
broke  it.  The  preachers  not  appearing  on  the 
day  named,  were  denounced  rebels,  which  so  in- 
censed and  disgusted  the  laird  of  Dun  that  he 
withdrew  from  court,  and  joined  the  lords  of  the 
congregation  at  Perth,  when  he  explained  to  them 
that  in  giving  his  advice  to  disperse  he  had  himself 
been  deceived  by  the  regent.  He  therefore  re- 
commended them  to  provide  against  the  worst,  as 
they  might  expect  no  favour,  and  a  civil  war  en- 
sued, which  lasted  for  some  time,  and  ended  at 
last,  first  in  the  deposition,  October  23, 1559,  and 
secondly  in  the  death  of  the  queen  regent,  June 
10,  1560,  in  favour  of  the  Protestants. 

The  laird  of  Dun,  previous  to  that  event,  had 
relinquished  his  armour,  and  become  a  preacher, 
for  which  he  was,  from  his  studies  and  disposi- 
tion, peculiarly  qualified.  In  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment, he  was  nominated  one  of  the  five  ministers 
who  were  appointed  to  act  as  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendents, the  district  allotted  to  him  being  the 
counties  of  Angus  and  Meams.  This  appoint- 
ment took  place  in  July  1560,  and  he  was  in- 


stalled in  1562  by  John  Knox.  The  superintend- 
ents were  elected  for  life,  and  though  their  autho- 
rity  W9A  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  bishop, 
they  were  responsible  for  their  conduct  to  the 
Greneral  Assembly.  The  other  four  superinten- 
dents were,  Mr.  John  Spottiswood  of  Spottiswood, 
the  father  of  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  of  Lothian ; 
John  Willocks,  formerly  a  Dominican  fnar,  of 
Glasgow ;  John  Winram,  formerly  subprior  of  St. 
Andrews,  of  Fife  ;  and  John  CarseweU,  of  Argyle 
and  the  Isles.  The  laird  of  Dun  not  only  super- 
intended the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  clergy,  but 
performed  himself  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.  He 
was  appointed  moderator  of  the  ninth  Greneral  As- 
sembly at  Edinburgh,  December  25, 1564 ;  also  of 
the  eleventh  the  same  day  and  place,  1565 ;  also  oi 
the  twelfth  at  Edinburgh,  June  25,  1566 ;  and  of 
the  thirteenth  at  Edinburgh,  December  25, 1566. 
In  January  1572  he  attended  the  convention  held  at 
Leith,  where  episcopacy  was  established.  His  gen- 
tleness of  disposition  recommended  him  to  Queen 
Mary,  who,  on  being  requested  to  hear  some  of  the 
Protestant  preachers,  answered,  as  Knox  relates. 
**  That  above  all  others  she  would  gladly  hear  the 
superintendent  of  Angus,  Sir  John  Erskine,  for  ho 
was  a  mild  and  sweet-natured  man,  and  of  tmo 
honesty  and  uprightness.'' 

In  1569,  by  virtue  of  a  special  commission  firom 
the  Assembly,  he  held  a  visitation  of  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  and  suspended  firom  their  ofilces,  for 
their  adherence  to  popery,  the  principal,  sub-prin- 
cipal, and  three  regents  or  professors  of  King's 
college,  Aberdeen.  In  1571  he  showed  his  ze»l 
for  the  liberties  of  the  church,  in  two  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  his  chief,  the  regent  earl  of 
Mar,  the  first  of  which  will  be  found  in  Calder- 
wood,  vol.  3.  They  are  written,  says  Dr.  M*Crie, 
^^  in  a  clear,  spirited,  and  forcible  style,  contain  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  essential  distinction 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the  early 
sentiments  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  this  sub- 
ject." In  1577  he  assisted  in  compiling  the  *  Se- 
cond Book  of  Discipline.'  Besides  the  duties  be- 
longing to  his  spiritual  charge,  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  execute  those  belonging  to  his 
military  character  as  a  knight ;  thus,  on  the  20th 
of  September  1579,  he  was  required,  by  a  warrant 
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Crom  the  king,  to  recover  the  honse  of  Redcastle 
from  James  Gray,  son  of  Patrick  Lord  Gray,  and 
his  accomplices,  by  whom  it  had  been  seized  and 
retained,  and  deliver  it  to  John  Stewart,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Lord  Innermeith.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  reformation  had,  in  his  day,  made  so  great 
progress  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  it,  he  was  it  seems 
not  altogether  divested  of  some  of  the  snperstitioas 
observances  of  popery.  In  the  ^  Spalding  Miscel- 
lany,' vol.  iv.  mention  is  made  of  a  license  from  the 
king,  signed  James  R.,  with  consent  of  his  privy 
council,  of  date  February  25, 1584,  to  John  Erskme 
of  Dun,  to  eat  flesh  all  the  time  of  Lent,  and  as  oft 
as  he  pleases  on  the  forbidden  days  of  the  week, 
to  wit,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday ;  noted 
upon  the  back,  with  the  same  hand,  a  license  to 

your  L to  eat  flesh ;  he  being  then  past  the 

age  of  seventy-six.  In  1580,  four  years  before 
this,  he  had  received  a  license,  wherein  he,  and 
three  in  company  with  him,  are  allowed  to  eat 
flesh  from  February  13  to  March  26. 

From  the  lurd  of  Dun*s  conciliatory  disposition, 
as  well  as  his  high  intelligence,  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance were  valued  by  all  parties,  as  appears  by 
various  letters  in  the  *'  Spalding  Miscellany,'  vol. 
iv.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  these. 
In  its  bearing  on  the  church,  is  one  addressed  to 
lihn  by  the  earl  of  Montrose  and  the  secretary 
Maitland  on  18th  November  1584,  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
Erskine's  assent  to  certain  statutes,  then  recently 
passed  in  parliament,  at  the  king's  instance,  de- 
claring his  supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters, 
which  were  obnoxious  to  the  leading  clergy  of  the 
time.  The  ministers  were  required  to  subscribe  an 
^*  obligation,"  recognising  his  majesty's  supremacy, 
under  pain  of  deprivation  of  their  benefices;  and 
the  proceedings  which  ensued  on  the  proclamation 
for  the  frdfilment  of  these  enactments  are  minutely 
detailed  in  *  Galderwood's  Ghurch  Histoiy,'  vol. 
iv,  page  209,  et  seq. 

In  consequence  of  the  part  taken  by  Erskine  in 
prevailing  on  the  ministers  within  his  bounds  to 
subscribe  ^^  the  obligation,"  he  acquired  some  un- 
popularity among  them ;  in  the  expressive  words 
of  Galderwood,  '^  the  laird  of  Dun  was  a  pest  then 
to  the  ministers  in  the  norths"     A  letter  from 


Patrick  Adamson,  titular  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, to  Erskine,  dated  22d  January  1585,  in- 
serted among  the  Dun  papers  in  the  ^Spalding 
Miscellany,'  seems  intended  to  give  explanations 
about  **  the  obligation^"  as  he  says  ^^  the  desyr  of 
his  Maiesties  obligationn  extendis  no  forthir  bot 
to  his  hienes  obedience,  and  of  sik  as  bearis 
charge  be  lawfull  commission  in  the  cuntrie, 
quheirof  his  Maiestie  hes  maid  ane  spedall  chose 
of  your  lordship :  as  for  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld,  I 
think  your  lordship  will  vnderstand  his  Maiesties 
meining  at  your  cuming  to  Edinbrugfat,  and  as 
ffor  sik  pairtis  as  is  of  the  diocese  of  Sanct  An- 
drowis  in  the  Mems  and  Angnse,  I  pray  your 
lordship  to  tak  ordour  thairin  for  thair  obedience 
and  conformitie,  as  your  lordship  hes  done  befoir, 
that  they  be  nocht  compellit  to  travell  forthir,  bot 
thair  suspendis  may  be  rathir  helpit  nor  hinderit;" 
with  more  to  the  same  purpose.  It  appears  from 
a  summons,  at  the  instance  of  the  laird  of  Dun, 
for  payment  of  his  stipend  as  superintendent  ot 
Angus  and  Meams,  dated  9th  September  1585, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  it  in  money  and  victual, 
did  not  much  exceed  £800.  The  portion  paid  in 
money  was  £337  lis.  6d.  [Migcellany  of  Spald' 
ing  Cluby  vol.  iv,  EdUor^spreface,']  He  died  March 
12, 1591,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  Buchanan, 
Knox,  Spottiswood,  and  others,  unite  in  speaking 
highly  of  his  learning,  piety,  moderation,  and  great 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Spottiswood  says 
of  him  that  he  governed  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try committed  to  his  "  superintendence  with  great 
authority,  till  his  death,  giving  no  way  to  the  no- 
vations introduced,  nor  suffering  them  to  take 
place  within  the  bounds  of  his  charge,  while  he 
lived.  A  baron  he  was  of  good  rank,  wise,  learn- 
ed, liberal,  and  of  singular  courage;  who,  for 
diverse  resemblances,  may  well  be  said  to  have 
been  another  Ambrose.  He  left  behind  him  a 
numerous  posterity,  and  of  himself  and  of  his 
virtues  a  memory  that  shall  never  be  forgotten." 
— Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Chtb, — Scoifa  Jaou 
of  Reformers, — APCHe^s  Lives  of  Knox  ond  Mel- 
vtOe, — CoMertDOOiTs  History, 

ERSKINE,  DAvn>,  Lord  Dttk,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  of  the  same  family  as  the  superinten- 
dent, was  bom  at  Dun,  in  Forfurshire,  in  1670. 
From  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  he  removed 
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to  that  of  Paris,  and  haying  completed  the  stadj 
of  general  jorispnidence,  he  Tetnrned  to  Scotland, 
and  waBy  in  1696,  admitted  advocate.  He  was 
the  staunch  Mend  of  the  nonjorant  episcopal  cler- 
gy, and  in  the  last  Scottish  parliament  zealously 
opposed  the  Union.  In  1711  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  jndges  of  the  ooart  of  session,  and  in 
1713  one  of  the  lords  of  jostidaiy.  In  1750  his 
age  and  Infirmities  induced  him  to  retire  from  the 
bench.  In  1754  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
moral  and  political  'Advices,*  which  bears  his 
name.  He  died  in  1755,  aged  85.  By  his  wife, 
Magdalen  Riddel,  of  the  family  of  Riddel  of  Hain- 
ing  in  Selkirkshire,  he  left  a  son,  John,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  estate  of  Dun,  and  a  daughter, 
Anne,  married  first  to  James,  Lord  Ogilvy,  son  of 
David,  third  earl  of  Airly,  and  secondly  to  Sir 
James  Macdonald  of  l^eat. — Scots  Mag.  1754. 

ERSKINE,  Hbmbt,  Rev.,  a  divine  of  consid- 
erable eminence,  the  ninth  of  twelve  children, — 
not  thirty-three,  as  has  been  generally  stated, — 
of  Ralph  Erskine  of  Shielfield,  in  Berwickshire, 
descended  from  the  noble  house  of  Mar,  was  bom 
at  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire,  in  1624.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  In  1649 — as  stated  by  Wod- 
row,  but  according  to  Dr.  Harper,  in  his  Life  of 
Ebeneser  Erskine,  more  probably  ten  years  later, 
viz.  in  1659,  as  stated  by  Calamy  and  Palmer — ^he 
was,  by  the  English  Presbyterians,  ordained  min- 
ister of  Comhill,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, where  he  continued  till  he  was  ejected  by  the 
act  of  Uniformity,  August  24, 1662.  He  was  thus 
minister  of  Comhill  for  three  years.  [Cixlamy's 
ContmtutHon,  Palmer's  Noncon.  Memorial.']  He 
now  removed  with  his  family  to  Dryburgh,  where 
he  appears  to  have  resided  for  eighteen  years,  and 
where  he  occasionally  exerdsed  his  sacred  office. 
In  the  severe  persecution  to  which  the  Presbyte- 
rians in  Scotland  were  at  that  period  subjected, 
this  Mthfhl  minister  could  not  of  course  expect  to 
escape;  and,  accordingly,  on  Sabbath,  April  23, 
1682,  a  party  of  soldiers  came  to  his  house,  and, 
sdzing  him  while  worshipping  Grod  with  his  fam- 
ily, carried  him  to  Melrose  a  prisoner.  Next  day 
^  he  was  released  on  bond  for  his  appearance  when 
required^  and  soon  after  was  summoned  to  appear 


before  the  council  at  Edinburgh,  to  answer  charges 
of  sedition  and  disobedience,  because  he  presumed 
to  exercise  his  ministry  without  conforming  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  On  his  refusal  to  swear 
that  he  had  not  altogether  refrained  from  the 
duties  of  his  ministry,  and  to  "  give  bond  that  he 
would  preach  no  more  at  conventicles,'*  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  5,000  merks,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  after- 
wards sent  to  the  prison  of  the  Bass  till  the  fine 
was  paid ;  but,  on  petition,  he  obtained  a  remis- 
sion of  his  sentence  on  condition  of  leaving  the 
kingdom.  One  account  states,  that  he  took  refuge 
in  Holland,  whence  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  induced  him  to  return  to  Scotland,  when  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bass  for  nearly  three  years, 
but  this  statement  rests  on  questionable  authority. 
It  is  certain  that  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Park- 
bridge,  in  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  at  Moni- 
laws,  about  two  miles  from  Comhill,  in  Northum- 
berland, whence  he  had  been  ejected.  On  July 
2, 1685,  he  was  again  apprehended,  and  kept  in 
prison  till  the  22d,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  in 
terms  of  the  act  of  Indemnity  passed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  n.  In  Septem- 
ber 1687,  after  the  toleration  granted  by  King 
James'  {)roclamation  of  indulgence,  Mr.  Erskine 
became  minister  of  Whitsome,  on  the  Scots  side  of 
the  Border;  and  it  was  under  his  ministry,  at  this 
place,  that  the  celebrated  Thomas  Boston  received 
his  first  religious  impressions.  He  remained  at 
Whitsome  till  after  the  Revolution,  when  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  Chimside,  in  the  county  of 
Bermck.  He  continued  minister  of  that  place 
till  his  death,  August  10, 1696,  aged  sixty-eight. 
He  left  several  Latin  manuscripts,  among  others, 
a  Compend  of  Theology,  explanatory  of  some 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  none  of  which  were 
ever  published.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  who  died  in  1670,  was  the  mother  of 
eight  children,  one  of  whom,  Philip,  confbrmed  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and,  receiving  episcopal 
orders,  held  a  rectory  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland. Another  child  of  the  first  marriage  be- 
came afterwards  well-known  as  Mrs.  Balderstone 
of  Edinburgh,  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence 
and  of  devoted  piety.  By  his  second  wife,  Mar- 
garet Halcro,  a  native  of  Orkney,  a  descendant 
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of  Halcro,  prince  of  Denmark,  and  whose  great 
grandmother  was  the  Lady  Barbara  Stuart,  daugh- 
ter of  Bobert,  earl  of  Orkney,  son  of  James  V., 
he  was  the  father  of  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine, 
the  fonndera  of  the  Secession  in  Scotland. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  took  place  in 
the  midst  of  his  family ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
it  as  related  by  Dr.  Calamy  [^Contmuaiuni]  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  impression  which 
they  appear  to  have  made  on  the  young  hearts 
of  his  two  celebrated  sons,  Ebenezer  and  Ralph. 
Long  after,  remarks  Dr.  Harper,  the  scene  was 
referred  to  by  them  as  one  of  their  hallowed  recol- 
lections. ^^  The  Lord  helped  me,"  says  Ebenezer 
on  one  occasion,  "  to  speak  of  his  goodness,  and 
to  declare  the  riches  of  his  grace  in  some  measure 
to  my  own  souL  He  made  me  teU  how  my  father 
took  engagements  of  me  on  his  deathbed,  and  did 
cast  me  upon  the  providence  of  his  Grod."  Ralph, 
in  like  manner,  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
event,  put  on  record,  ^*  I  took  special  notice  of  the 
Lord^s  drawing  out  my  heart  towards  him  at  my 
father's  death." — Memoir  of  Rev.  H,  Erskine, — Dr. 
Uarper^B  Life  of  Ebenezer  Erskine. 

ERSKINE,  Ebenezeb,  the  founder  of  the  Se- 
cession church  in  Scotland,  fomth  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  June  22,  1680.  Some  accounts 
say  his  birth-place  was  the  prison  of  the  Bass,  but 
this  is  evidently  erroneous.  His  biographer,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fraser  of  Eennoway,  thinks  it  probable 
that  he  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Dryburgh,  in 
Berwickshire,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harper  of  Leith,  in  his  life  of  Ebenezer  Er- 
skine, gives  the  following  extract  from  a  small 
manuscript  volume  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Er- 
skme,  Ebenezer's  father,  in  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brown  of  Broughton  Place  church,  Edinburgh : 
'^  Elben-ezer  was  borne  June  22d,  being  Tuysday, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  baptized 
by  Mr.  Grab:  Semple  July  241h,  being  Satumday, 
^n  my  dwelling  house  in  Dryburgh  1680."  He 
uppears  to  have  received  the  elements  of  his  edu- 
cation at  home«  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
father,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  held  a  bur- 
sary on  the  presentation  of  Prmgle  of  Torwood- 
lee,  and  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  a 
period  of  nine  yeai's,  four  of  which  were  devoted 


to  the  classics  and  philosophy,  and  five  to  theology 
In  June  1697,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
on  leaving  college  he  became  tutor  and  chaplain 
in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Rothes.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Kirkaldy 
on  the  11th  February  1708,  and  in  the  succeeding 
September  was  orduned  minister  of  Portmoak, 
Kinross-shire.  It  was  not  till  after  his  ordination 
that  his  heart  appeurs  to  have  received  its  first 
powerful  impressions  of  evangelical  and  vital  reli- 
gion, and  a  corresponding  change  to  the  better  of 
spirit  and  style  took  place  in  his  public  ministra- 
tions. Exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  mini- 
sterial duties,  and  devoted  to  his  people,  he  soon 
became  popular  amongst  them.  ^*  Nor,"  says  Dr. 
Harper,  ^^was  Mr.  Erskine's  popularity  and  use- 
fulness confined  to  Portmoak  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  From  all  pai-ts  of  the  country,  in  every 
direction,  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
eager  listeners  flocked  to  his  preaching.  On  sac- 
ramental occasions  particularly,  the  gatherings 
were  great.  From  all  accounts  of  the  sacred  ora- 
tory of  the  man,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was 
in  it  much  to  impress  a  promiscuous  audience. 
His  bodily  presence  was  commanding, — ^his  voice 
fnU  and  melodious, — ^his  manner  grave  and  majes- 
tic,— and  after  the  fulness  and  fervour  of  his 
heart  broke  through  the  trammels  of  his  eai'lier 
delivery,  his  bearing  in  the  pulpit  combined  ease 
with  dignity  in  an  unwonted  degree.  But  to 
whatever  extent  these  external  advantages  com- 
mended him  to  the  people,  it  is  gratifying  to  re- 
mark the  most  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  great 
charm — the  element  of  power  which  signalized 
Mr.  Erskine  as  a  preacher,— *was  the  thoroughly 
evangelical  matter  and  spirit  of  his  discourses." 
[Life  of  Ebenezer  Erskine  by  Dr.  Harper^  pp, 
20,  21.] 

In  the  various  religions  contests  of  the  perioa 
he  took  an  active  part,  particularly  in  the  famous 
Marrow  controversy,  which  commenced  in  1719, 
and  in  which  he  came  forward  prominently  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines^  which  had  been  condenmed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  contained  in  the  work 
entitled  *  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity.'  Ho 
revised  and  corrected  the  Representation  and  Pe- 
tition presented  to  the  Assembly  on  the  subject, 
May  11,  1721,  which  was  originally  composed  by 
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Air.  Boston;  and  drew  up  the  original  draught 
of  the  answers  to  the  twelve  queries  put  to  the 
twelve  brethren;  along  with  whom  he  was,  for 
thdr  participation  in  this  matter,  solemnly  rebuked 
and  admonished  by  the  moderator.  This  took 
place  in  the  Assembly  of  1722.  The  twelve  repre- 
senters  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  accompanied  their  submission  with  a 
protest  against  the  deed,  and  their  claim  of  liberty 
^^  to  profess,  preach,  and  still  bear  testimony  to 
the  truths  condemned.'*  In  the  cases,  too,  of  Mr. 
Simson,  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  professor  of  churoh  history  at  St. 
Andrews,  who,  though  both  had  been  proved  to 
have  taught  heretical  and  nnscriptural  doctrines, 
were  veiy  leniently  dealt  with  by  the  Assembly, 
as  well  as  on  the  question  of  patronage,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  churoh  judicatories. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Erskine  was 
held  procured  him  at  different  times  the  honour  of 
%  call  from  Burntisland,  Tulliallan,  Kirkcaldy,  and 
Kini-oes,  but  the  churoh  courts,  in  full  concurrence 
with  his  own  views  and  inclinations,  decided 
against  his  removal  in  all  these  cases,  although 
party  fueling,  particularly  as  regards  Kirkcaldy, 
had  its  influence  in  preventing  his  translation.  In 
May  1781  he  accepted  of  a  call  to  the  third  charge, 
or  West  churoh,  at  Stirling,  and,  in  September  of 
that  year,  he  was  settled  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
town.  Having  always  opposed  patronage,  as  con- 
trary to  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  Union,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  remonstrated  against  the  act  of  Assembly  of 
1732  regarding  vacant  parishes.  As  moderator  of 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he  opened  their 
mee^g  at  Perth,  on  October  10th  of  that  year, 
with  a  sermon  from  Psalm  cxviii.  24,  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  with  great  freedom  against  sev- 
eral recent  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  particularly 
against  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
patronage,  and  boldly  asserted  and  vindicated  the 
right  of  the  people  to  the  election  of  their  minis- 
ter. Several  members  of  Synod  immediately  com- 
plained of  the  sermon,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Mercer  of  Aberdalgie,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  as  to  some  "  unbecoming  and  offensive 
expressions,**  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  the 


preacher  on  the  occasion.  Having  heard  Mr 
Erskine  in  reply  to  the  charges  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  the  Synod,  after  a  keen 
debate  of  three  days,  by  a  majority  of  not  more 
than  six,  "  ibund  that  he  was  censurable  for  some 
indecorous  expressions  in  his  sermon,  tending  to 
disquiet  the  peace  of  the  Churoh,**  and  appointed 
him  to  be  rebuked  and  admonished.  From  this 
decision  twelve  ministers  and  two  elders  dissent- 
ed. Mr.  Erskine,  on  his  part,  protested  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  next  Assembly.  To  his  protest, 
Messrs.  William  Wilson  of  Perth,  Alexander  Mon- 
crieff  of  Abemethy,  and  James  Fisher  of  Kincla- 
ven,  ministers,  adhered. 

The  Assembly,  which  met  in  May  1733,  refused 
to  hear  the  reasons  of  protest,  but  took  up  the 
cause  as  it  stood  between  Mr.  Erskine  and  the 
Synod;  and,  after  hearing  parties,  ** found  the 
expressions  vented  by  him,  and  contained  in  the 
minutes  of  Synod,  and  his  answers  thereto,  to  be 
offensive,  and  to  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  Churoh ;  and  therefore  approved 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod,  and  appointed 
him  to  be  rebuked  and  admonished  by  the  mode- 
rator at  their  bar,  in  order  to  terminate  the  pro- 
cess.*' Against  this  decision  Mr.  Erskine  lodged  a 
protest,  vindicating  his  daim  to  the  liberty  of  tes- 
tifying against  the  corruptions  and  defections  of  the 
Churoh  upon  all  proper  occasions.  To  this  claim 
and  protestation  the  three  ministers  above  named 
adhered,  and  along  with  Mr.  Erskine,  withdrew 
from  the  court.  On  citation  they  appeared  next 
day,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  them;  but,  adhering  to  their  protest,  the 
farther  proceedings  were  remitted  to  the  Comjnis- 
sion,  which  met  in  the  ensuing  August,  when  Mr. 
Erskine  and  the  three  ministers  were  suspended 
fi*om  the  exercise  of  their  ofSce,  and  cited  to  ap- 
pear again  before  the  Commission  in  November. 
At  this  meeting  the  four  brethren  were,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  moderator,  declared  to  be  no 
longer  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  .and 
their  relationship  with  their  congregations  formally 
dissolved.  When  the  sentence  of  the  Commission 
W9A  intimated  to  them,  they  laid  on  the  table  a 
paper  declaring  a  secession  from  the  prevailing 
party  in  the  established  church,  and  asserting  their 
libertv  to  exercise  the  ofilce  of  the  Christian  minis- 
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try,  DOtwithstanding  their  being  declared  no  longer 
ministers  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland. 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  subsequent  December, 
the  four  ejected  ministers  met  together  at  the 
Bridge  of  Gaimey,  near  Kinross,  and  after  two 
days  spent  in  prayer  and  pions  conference,  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  presbytery,  under  the 
designation  of  the  "  Associate  Presbytery."  Mr. 
Erskine  was  elected  the  first  moderator,  and  from 
this  small  beginning  the  Secession  Church  took  its 
rise. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1734,  acting  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  rescinded  several  of  the  more  ob- 
noxious acts,  and  authorised  the  Synod  of  Perth 
to  restore  the  four  brethren  to  communion  and  to 
their  respective  charges,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly by  the  Synod,  at  its  next  meeting,  on  the 
2d  July.  The  seceding  ministers,  however,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  boon,  and  published  their  rea- 
sons for  this  refusal.  On  forming  themselves  into 
the  ^^  Associate  Presbytery,"  they  had  published  a 
^Testimony  to  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  In  December 
1736  they  published  a  Second  Testimony,  in  which 
they  condemned  what  they  considered  the  leading 
defections  of  both  Church  and  State  since  1650. 
In  February  1737  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine,  minister  of 
Dunfermline,  brother  to  Ebenezer,  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Mah*,  minister  of  Orwell,  joined  the  Associate 
Presbytery,  and  soon  after  two  other  ministers 
also  acceded  to  it. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1739  the  eight  brethren 
were  cited  to  appear,  when  they  gave  in  a  paper 
called  ^The  Declinature,'  in  which  they  denied 
the  Assembly's  authority  over  them,  or  any  of 
their  members,  and  declared  that  the  church  judi- 
catories "were  not  lawful  nor  right  constituted 
courts  of  Jesus  Christ.**  In  the  Assembly  of 
1740  they  were  all  formally  deposed  frcmi  the  of- 
fice of  the  ministry.  In  that  year,  a  meeting- 
house was  built  for  Mr.  Erskine  by  his  hearers  at 
Stirling,  where  he  continued  to  officiate  to  a  very 
numerous  congregation  till  his  death,  During  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  Mr.  Erskine's  ardent  loyalty  led 
him  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  support  of  the 
government.  Animated  by  his  example  the  Se- 
ceders  of  Stirling  took  arms,  and  were  formed  into 
a  regiment  for  the  defence  of  the  town.     Dr. 


Eraser,  his  biographer,  relates  that  one  night  when 
the  rebels  were  expected  to  make  an  attack  on 
Stirling,  Mr.  Erskine  presented  hunself  in  the 
guardroom  fully  accoutred  in  the  military  garb  of 
the  times.  Dr.  John  Anderson,  late  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
and  Mr.  John  Bums,  teacher,  father  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bums,  Barony  parish  in  that  dty,  happened 
to  be  on  guard  the  same  night ;  and,  surprised  to 
see  the  venerable  clergyman  in  this  attire,  they 
recommended  him  to  go  home  to  his  prayers  as 
more  suitable  to  his  vocation.  "I  am  deter- 
mined," was  his  reply,  "  to  take  the  hazard  of  the 
night  along  with  you,  for  the  present  crisis  re- 
quires the  arms  as  well  as  the  prayers  of  all  good 
subjects."  [Life  by  Fraser,  p.  439.]  When  Stir- 
ling was  taken  possession  of  by  the  rebel  forces,  Mr. 
Erskine  was  obliged,  for  a  short  period,  to  retu*e 
from  the  town,  and  his  congregation  assembled  for 
worship  on  Sundays,  in  the  wood  of  Tullibody,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Stirling.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  zeal  Splayed  by  him  in  the  service 
of  the  government  that  a  letter  of  thanks  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  command  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. 

When  the  controversy  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness  of  swearing  the  religious  clause  contained  in 
the  Burgess  oath  led,  in  April  1747,  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Secession  church,  Mr.  Erskine  was  one 
of  those  who  adhered  to  the  Burgher  portion  of 
the  synod.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Moncrieff  of 
Aberaethy,  who  held  the  office  of  professor  of  di- 
vinity to  the  associate  presbytery,  adhering  to  the 
Antiburgher  portion  of  th^  Secession,  the  Burgher 
portion  was  left  destitute  of  a  professor ;  and  Mr. 
Erskine  consented,  at  the  request  of  his  brethren, 
to  fill  the  office,  but,  at  the  end  of  two  year>i, 
he  resigned  it  on  account  of  his  health  in  1749. 
He  died  June  2,  1754,  aged  74.  He  had  been 
twice  married;  first,  in  1704,  to  Alison  Turpie, 
daughter  of  a  writer  in  Leven,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children,  and  who  died  in  1720;  and,  second- 
ly, in  1724,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Webster,  minister  of  the  Tolbooth  church,  Edin- 
burgh, by  whom  also  he  had  several  children 
His  eldest  daughter,  Jean,  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  James  Fisher  of  Glasgow.  "  During  the 
night  on  which  he  finished  his  earthly  career. 
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Mrs.  Usher,  having  come  from  Glasgow  to  visit 
her  djing  father,  was  sitting  in  the  apartment 
where  he  lay,  and  engaged  in  reading.  Awakened 
from  a  slumber,  he  sud,  '  What  book  is  that,  my 
dear,  yon  are  reading?*  *It  is  yonr  sermon,  fa- 
ther,* she  replied,  ^  on  that  text,  I  am  the  Lord  Iky 
Crod.^  ^  O  woman,*  said  he  then,  ^  that  is  the  best 
sermon  ever  I  preached.'  The  discourse  had 
proved  very  refreshing  to  himself,  as  well  as  to 
many  of  his  hearers.  A  few  minutes  after  that 
expression  had  fallen  from  his  lips,  he  requested 
his  daughter  to  bring  the  table  and  candle  near 
the  bed ;  and  having  shut  his  eyes,  and  laid  his 
hand  under  his  cheek,  he  quietly  breathed  out  his 
soul  into  the  hands  <^  his  Redeemer,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1754.  Had  he  lived  twenty  days  longer, 
he  would  have  finished  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
hk  age;  and  had  he  been  spared  three  months 
more,  he  would  have  completed  the  fifty-first  of 
his  miiiis^,  having  resided  twenty-eight  years  at 
Portmoak,  and  nearly  twenty-three  at  Stirling.** 
[Zt/e,  5y  Dr.  Fraur."]  He  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1789, '  The  Sovereignly  of  Zion*s  King,' 
in  some  discourses  upon  Psalm  ii.  6.  12mo.  In 
1755  iy;^>eared  a  collection  .of  his  Sermons,  mostly 
preadied  upon  Sacramental  occasions,  8vo ;  and 
in  1757,  three  volumes  of  his  Discourses,  also 
8vo.  Four  volumes  of  his  Sermons  were  printed 
at  Glasgow  in  1762,  and  a  fifth  at  Edinburgh  in 
1765.  *'  Besides  at  least  six  volumes  on  *  Cate- 
chetical Doctrine,'  **  says  Dr.  Fraser,  *•*■  written  at 
Portmoak  between  1717  and  1723,  inclusive,  he 
left  in  all  forty-seven  notebooks  of  evangelical, 
sacramental,  and  miscellaneous  sermons;  fifteen 
of  which  books  w^re  composed  subsequently  to  hi^ 
translation  to  Stirling.  Most  of  them  consist  of 
220  pages ;  and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  words  in  common  hand  interspersed,  are 
written  in  shorthand  characters.  Each  may  con- 
tun  on  an  average  about  thirty-six  sermons  of  an 
hour's  length.  He  left  also  several  volumes  of 
expository  discourses,  including  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  studied  and  deliv- 
ered immediately  after  his  admission  to  his  second 
charge.*'  \Life^  page  841.]  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  pjrinted  discourses : 

The  Soverognty  of  Zion's  King;  m  aome  Duoomefl  upon 
PaaKn  iL  6     Edin  1739, 12mo. 


A  Collection  of  Sermons,  mostlj  piwciied  npom  SacnuntD- 
td  OccAoioiu.    Edin.  1755,  6to. 

DiaoonnM.    1757,  8  vols.  Sro. 

Sermom.  Glugovr,  1762,  4  toIs.  Sto.  A  fifth  voL 
Edin.  1766. 

ERSKINE,  Ralph,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Secession  Church,  third  son  of  the  Bev.  Henry 
Erskine,  minister  of  Chimside,  by  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  Halcro,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Moni- 
laws,  Northumberland,  March  15, 1685.  He  was 
educated,  with  his  brother,  Ebeneeer,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1704.  During  his  first  session  at  col- 
lege, in  the  winter  of  1699-1700,  a  great  fire  took 
place  in  the  Parliament-square,  and  the  house  in 
which  he  lodged  being  in  that  square  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  burned  to  death.  He  had  to  force 
his  way  through  the  fiames,  carrying  a  number  of 
his  books.  Referring  to  this  deliverance  a  num- 
ber of  years  afterwards,  he  mentions,  in  his  diary, 
that  on  a  day  set  apart  for  private  humiliation 
and  prayer,  he  made  it  the  subject  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment to  God.  *^  I  took  special  notice,** 
says  he,  "  of  what  took  place  upon  my  first  going 
to  Edinburgh  to  the  college,  in  the  burning  of  the 
Parliament  dose;  and  how  mercifully  the  Lord 
preserved  me,  when  he  might  have  taken  me 
away  in  my  sin,  amidst  the  flames  of  that  burning, 
which  I  can  say  my  own  sins  helped  to  kindle.*' 
While  engaged  prosecuting  his  theological  studies, 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  Erskine  of  Cardross,  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor.  In  June  1709  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  presbyteiy  of  Dunferm- 
line, and,  in  1711,  he  received  a  unanimous  call 
from  the  parish  of  Tulliallan  to  become  their  min- 
ister; and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  was  unani- 
mously called  to  become  the  second  minister 
in  the  collegiate  charge  of  Dunfermline.  The 
latter  he  accepted.  He  was  ordained  on  the  7th 
August  of  that  year,  and  about  four  yeais  and  a 
half  Sifter  his  ordination,  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan 
his  coUeague  died,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
first  charge. 

In  the  controversy  ]:egarding  the  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity,  Mr.  jRalph  Erskine  took  a  deep 
interest.  The  synod  of  Fife,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  were  peculiarly  strict  in  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  the  act  of  Assembly,  passed  in  1720, 
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prohibitiiig  all  minutera  from  reeommeDduig  the 
Harroir.  As  Mr.  Enkioe  did  not  choose  to  com- 
pi  J  with  this  prohibitioii,  he  was  fonnally  arraign- 
ed before  the  sjnod  for  noncompliance,  and  strictl j 
charged  to  be  more  obedient  for  the  fntnre,  on  pain 
of  being  subjected  to  censure.  The  synod  larther 
required  that  he,  as  well  as  the  other  Marrow- 
men  within  their  bounds,  should  subecribe  anew 
the  Confettion  of  Faith,  in  a  sense  agreeably  to 
the  Assembly's  deed  of  1720.  Mr.  Erskine  re- 
Aised  to  submit  to  this  injunction ;  but  professed 
his  readiness  to  subscribe  anew  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  as  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1647.  ISi^fplemeni  to  APKerraw's  History  of  the 
Heee$$ion  Churchy  page  837.]  In  the  famous  con- 
troversy with  the  General  Assembly,  which  led 
to  the  Secession,  concerning  the  act  of  Assembly 
of  1732,  with  respect  to  the  planting  of  vacant 
churches,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
his  brother  Ralph  Erskine  adhered  to  all  the 
protests  that  were  entered  in  behalf  of  the  four 
brethren,  and  was  present  at  Gaimey  Bridge,  in 
December  1733,  when  the  latter  formed  them- 
selves into  the  Associate  Presbytery,  although  he 
took  no  part  in  their  proceedings.  On  the  18th 
of  February,  1737,  he  formally  joined  himself  to 
the  Seceders,  and  was  accordingly  deposed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  along  with  the  other  Seceding 
brethren,  in  1740. 

Soon  after  entering  on  the  ministry,  he  com- 
posed his  *•  Gospel  Sonnets,*  which  have  often  been 
reprinted.  About  1738  he  published  his  poetical 
paraphrase  of  'The  Song  of  Solomon.'  Having 
frequently  been  requested  by  the  Associate  Synod 
to  employ  some  of  his  vacant  hours  in  versifying 
all  the  Scripture  songs,  he  published,  in  1750,  a 
new  version  of  the  Book  of  Lamentations.  He 
had  also  prepared  'Job's  Hymns'  for  the  press, 
but  they  did  not  appear  till  after  his  decease. 
When  the  rupture  took  place  in  the  Associate 
Synod  in  1747  on  account  of  the  Burgess  oath, 
Mr.  Erskine  joined  the  Burgher  section,  while  his 
son  Mr.  John  Erskine,  minister  at  Leslie,  adhered 
to  the  Antibnrghers.  His  son  James  became  col- 
league and  successor  to  his  unde,  Ebenezer,  at 
Stirling  in  January  1762. 

Mr.  Erskine  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  November 
6. 1752.    He  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Mai^a- 


ret  daaghter  of  Mr.  Dewar  of  Liuaodie,  by  whom 
be  had  ten  children ;  and,  secondly,  to  Maigaret, 
dangfater  of  Mr.  Simpson,  writer  to  the  signet, 
Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  four  chfldren.  It  is 
related  that  the  only  amnsement  in  which  this 
celebrated  divine  indulged  was  pUying  on  the 
violin.  He  was  so  great  a  proficient  on  this  in- 
strument, and  so  often  beguiled  his  leisme  hours 
with  it,  that  the  people  of  Dunfermline  believed 
he  composed  his  sermons  to  its  tones. 

His  son,  Henry,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  rela- 
tive, giving  an  account  of  his  father's  death,  says: 
'^  He  preached  here  last  Sabbath  save  one  with 
very  remarkable  life  and  fervency.  He  spoke  but 
little  all  the  time,  that  the  disease  did  not  evident- 
ly appear  to  be  present  death  approaching;  the 
physicians  having  ordered  care  to  be  taken  to  keep 
him  quiet.  But  after  he  had  taken  the  remarkable 
and  sudden  change  to  the  worse,  which  was  not 
till  Sabbath,  he  then  spoke  a  great  deal,  but  could 
not  be  understood.  Only  among  his  last  words  ho 
was  heard  to  say,  *'  I  will  be  for  ever  a  debtor  to 
free  grace.' "  Bir.  Whitefield,  giving  an  account 
of  the  last  expressions  of  several  dying  Christians, 
in  a  sermon  preached  from  Isa.  Ix.  19,  says,  '^  Thus 
died  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine.  His  last  words  were, 
*  Victory,  victory,  victory!'"  Mr.  Erskine,  as  a 
preacher,  is  said  to  have  had  a  *'  pleasant  voice, 
an  agreeable  manner,  a  warm  and  pathetic  ad- 
dress." In  his  public  appearances,  he  endeavoured 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  capacity  of  his  audience ; 
and,  instead  of  using  the  'enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,'  he  addressed  to  them  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  in  their  genuine  purity  and  simplicity.  His 
style  was  strictiy  evangelical  and  experimental. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1849,  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  formally  inaugurated  at  Dunferm- 
line. The  monument,  which  consists  of  a  statue 
of  the  venerated  Seceder,  modelled  and  sculptured 
in  Berrylaw  stone  by  Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  is 
placed  on  an  appropriate  pedestal  in  the  area  in 
front  of  the  Queen  Anne  Street  church,  of  the 
congregation  attending  which  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine 
was  minister.  The  figure  is  of  large  monumental 
size,  and  represents  Erskine  in  the  dress  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived— the  fall  skirted  coat, 
with  large  cuffs,  breeches,  and  stockings,  the  cler- 
ical costume  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
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The  greater  part  of  Ralph  Erskine's  works  were 
originally  printed  in  single  sermons  and  small 
tracts.    The  following  is  a  list  of  them  - 

Sermons*  with  a  Preface  bj  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bradbury.  Lon- 
don, 17Sa. 

Gospel  Gompnlaon :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Hunter.    Edin.  1739, 12mo. 

Four  Sennons  on  Sacramental  Occasions,  on  6aL  iL  20. 
Edin.  1740, 12mo. 

Chambers  of  Safety  in  Time  of  Danger;  a  Fast  Sermon. 
Edin.  1740, 12mo. 

A  Sennon.    Glasg.  1747, 12mo. 

Clean  Water;  or.  The  Pure  and  Predons  blood  of  Christ, 
for  the  Cleansing  of  Polinted  Sinners;  a  Sermon  on  Ezekiel 
xxxvi  25.    Qlasg.  1747, 12mo. 

A  New  Version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  into  Common 
Metre.    Glasg.  1752, 12mo. 

Job*s  Hymns;  or,  a  Book  of  Songs  on  liie  Book  of  Job. 
Ghisg.  1753,  8yo. 

Scriptare  Songs,  in  3  parts.    Qlasg.  1754, 12mo. 

Gospel  Sonnets;  or.  Spiritual  Songs,  in  six  parts,  25th 
edition,  in  which  the  Holy  Saiptnres  are  fuUy  extended. 
Edin.  1797,  8m 

Faith  no  Fancy,  or,  a  Treatise  of  Mental  Images. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes  Displayed  in  the 
Redemption  and  Salvation  of  Sinners  by  Jesus  Christ;  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Dunfermline,  1724,  from  Psalm  Ixxxv. 
10.    Falkirk,  1801, 12mo. 

A  Short  Paraphrase  upon  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
adapted  to  the  common  times.    Glasg.  8vo. 

His  Works;  consisting  principally  of  Sermons,  Goepd  Son- 
nets, and  a  Paraphrase  in  Verse  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
were  published  at  Glasgow,  1764-6,  2  vols.  foL  Afterwards 
printed  in  10  vols.  8vo. 

ERSEINE,  Hbmby,  third  Lord  Cardross,  an 
eminent  patriot,  eldest  son  of  David,  second  Lord 
Cardross,  by  his  first  wife,  Anne,  fifth  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  king^s  advocate,  was  bom  in 
1650,  and  sncceeded  to  the  title  in  1671.  He  had 
been  educated  by  his  father  in  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  he  early  joined  himself 
to  the  opposers  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale^s  adminis- 
tration, in  conseqnence  of  which  he  was  exposed  to 
much  persecution.  Ia  1674  he  was  fined  £5,000 
for  the  then  serious  offence  of  his  lady^s  hearing 
divine  worship  performed  in  his  own  house  by  her 
own  chaplain.  Of  this  fine  be  paid  £1,000,  and 
after  six  months*  attendance  at  court,  In  the  vain 
endeavour  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  rest,  he 
was,  on  August  5,  1675,  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  wherein  he  co9tinued  for  four  years. 
In  May  of  that  year,  while  his  lordship  was  at 
Edinburgh,  a  party  of  soldiers  went  to  his  house 
of  Cardross  at  midnight,  and  after  using  his  lady 
with  much  rudeness  and  incivility,  fixed  a  garri- 
son there  to  his  great  loss.    In  1677  his  lady 


having  had  a  child  baptized  by  a  non-couforming 
minister,  he  was  again  fined  in  £3,000,  although 
it  was  done  without  his  knowledge,  he  being  then 
in  prison.  In  June  1679  the  king^s  forces,  on 
their  march  to  the  west,  went  two  mUes  out  of 
their  road,  in  order  that  tney  might  quarter  on  his 
estates  of  Kirkhill  and  Uphall,  in  West  Lothian. 

On  July  80, 1679,  Lord  Cardross  was  released, 
on  giving  bond  for  the  amount  of  his  fine,  and, 
early  m  1680,  he  repaired  to  London,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  king  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  which 
he  had  endured ;  but  the  Scottish  privy  council, 
in  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  accused  him  of  misre- 
presentation, and  he  obtained  no  redress.  His 
lordship  now  resolved  upon  quitting  his  native 
country,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  North  Amer- 
ica, and  established  a  plantation  on  Charlestown 
Neck,  in  South  Carolina.  In  a  few  years  he  and 
the  other  colonists  were  driven  from  this  settle- 
ment by  the  Spaniards,  when  his  lordship  returned 
to  Europe,  and  arriving  at  the  Hague,  attached 
himself  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  Protestant 
religion,  then  assembled  in  Holland.  He  accom- 
panied the  prince  oi  Orange  to  England  in  1688 ; 
and  having,  in  the  following  year,  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  for  the  public  service,  he  was  of 
great  use  under  General  Mackay  in  subduing  the 
opposition  to  the  new  government.  In  the  par- 
liament of  1689  he  obtained  an  act  restoring  him 
to  his  estates.  He  was  also  sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  constituted  general  of  the  mint.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  May  21,  1698,  in  the  Uth  year 
of  his  age. 

ERSEJNE,  John,  eleventh  earl  of  Mar,  or 
Marr,  as  it  was  originally  spelt,  eldest  son  ot 
Charles,  tenth  earl  of  the  name  of  Ersklne,  and 
Lady  Mary  Maule,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Pan- 
mure,  was  bom  at  Alloa,  in  February  1675.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1689,  and,  on  coming  to 
the  title,  found  the  family  estates  much  involved, 
Following  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  joiped 
the  revolution  party,  merely  because  he  considered 
it  his  interest  so  to  do,  the  young  earl,  on  enter- 
ing into  public  life,  attached  himself  to  the  party 
then  in  power,  at  the  head  of  which  waj9  the  duke 
of  Queensberry,  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  whigs. 
He  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  parliament  in 
Sept.  1696,  Tv^as  sworn  in  a  privy  cotincDlor  the 
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following  year,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  In  1704,  when  the 
whigs  were  superseded  by  the  country  party,  the 
eatl,  pursuant  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  intended 
to  follow,  of  making  his  politics  subservient  to  his 
interest,  immediately  paid  court  to  the  new  admin- 
istration, by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  such  of 
the  duke  of  Queensberry's  friends  as  opposed  the 
marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  his  party.  In  this'  situ- 
ation he  showed  so  much  dexterity,  and  managed 
his  opposition  with  so  much  art  and  address,  that 
he  was  considered  by  the  tories  as  a  man  of  pro- 
bity, and  well  inclined  to  the  exiled  family.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  whig  party  came  again  into 
power,  he  gave  them  his  support,  and  became  very 
zealous  in  promoting  all  the  measures  of  the  court, 
particularly  the  treaty  of  union,  for  which  he  pre- 
sented the  draught  of  an  act  in  parliament,  in 
1705.  To  reward  his  exertions,  he  was,  after  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament,  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland,  instead  of  the  marquis  of 
Annandale,  who  was  displaced,  because  he  was 
suspected  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  the 
squadron,  who  were  inclined  to  support  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  without,  rather  than  with,  the 
proposed  union.  His  lordship  was  chosen  one  of 
the  sixteen  representative  peers  in  1707,  and  re- 
elected at  the  general  election  the  following  year, 
and  in  1710  and  1718.  By  the  share  he  had  taken 
in  bringing  about  the  union.  Mar  had  rendered 
himself  very  unpopular  in  Scotland;  but  he  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  favour  of  his  countrymen,  by 
attending  a  deputation  of  Scottish  members,  con- 
sisting of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  himself,  Oockbum, 
younger  of  Ormiston,  and  Lockhart  of  Caniwath, 
which  waited  on  Queen  Anne  in  1712,  to  inform 
her  of  their  resolution  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  the 
union  with  England.  When  the  earl  of  Flndlater 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  repeal  in  the  house  of 
lords.  Mar  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  and  pressed 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  as  the  only  means  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  island.  He  was  made 
a  privy-councillor  in  1708,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  in  1713,  the  earl  was  again 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  thus 
for  the  second  time  Jomed  the  tory  party. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  1st  of 


August  1714,  the  schemes  of  the  Bolingbrokc 
ministry  having  been  baffled  by  the  activity  of  the 
leaders  of  the  whigs,  his  lordship,  secretary  ol 
state,  signed  the  proclamation  of  Oeorge  L,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  then  on  his  way  through 
Holland,  dated  Whitehall,  August  SO,  made  pro- 
testations of  his  loyalty,  and  reference  to  his  past 
services  to  the  government.  He  likewise  pro- 
cured a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  himself  by  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  dans,  said  to  be  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Grange,  his  brother,  but  evidently  his 
own  composition,  declaring  that  as  they  had 
always  been  ready  to  follow  his  lordship*s  direc- 
tions in  serving  Queen  Anne,  they  were  equally 
ready  to  concur  with  him  in  serving  his  majesty. 
A  loyal  address  of  the  dans  to  the  king  to  the 
same  effect  was  drawn  up  by  his  brother,  Lord 
Grange,  which,  on  his  majesty's  arrival  at  Green- 
wich, he  intended  to  present.  But  the  king  was 
too  well  aware  that,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himsell 
with  Queen  Anne,  he  had  procured  from  the  same 
parties  an  address  of  a  very  opposite  character 
only  a  few  years  previous.  He  was  accordingly 
unnoticed  on  presenting  himself  to  the  king  on 
his  landing,  and  dismissed  from  office  within  eight 
days  afterwards. 

Though  not  possessed  of  shining  talents,  he 
made  ample  amends  for  their  defidencies  by  arti' 
fice  and  an  insinuating  and  courteous  deportment, 
and  managed  his  designs  with  such  prudence  and 
circumspection  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain  his  object  when  he  desired  concealment; 
by  which  conduct  ^*he  showed  himself,"  in  the  opin- 
ion of  a  contemporary,  **  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense, 
but  bad  morals,"  [Lockhart^  vol.  i.,  p.  436.] 
The  versatility  of  his  politics  was  perhaps  owing 
rather  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  than  to  any  innate  viciousness  of 
disposition.  He  was  a  Jacobite  from  prindple, 
but  as  the  fortunes  of  his  house  had  been  greatly 
impaired  in  the  dvU  war  by  its  attachment  to  the 
Stuarts,  and,  as  upon  his  entrance  into  public  life, 
he  found  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  at  a  low 
ebb,  he  sought  to  retrieve  the  losses  which  his  an- 
cestors had  sustained;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
gratified  his  ambition,  by  aspiring  to  power,  which 
he  could  only  hope  to  acquire  by  attaching  himsel' 
to  the  existing  government.    The  loss  of  a  place 
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of  five  thousand  pounds  a -year,  without  anj 
chance  of  ever  again  enjoying  the  sweets  of  office, 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  such  a  man.  This 
disappointment,  and  the  studied  insult  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king,  operating  upon  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  spirit,  drove  him  into  open  rebellion, 
with  no  other  view  than  the  gratification  of  his 
revenge.  But  whatever  were  his  qualifications  in 
the  cabinet,  he  was  without  military  experience, 
and  consequently  unfit  to  command  an  army,  as 

the  result  showed. 
As  early  as  May  1715,  a  report  was  current 

among  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland,  of  the  design  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  Greorge  to  make  a  descent  on 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  recover  the  crown,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves, by  providing  arms,  horses,*&c.  These  and 
other  movements  indicated  to  the  government  that 
an  insurrection  was  intended.  Bodies  of  armed 
men  were  seen  marching  towards  the  Highlands, 
and  a  party  of  Highlanders  appeared  in  arms  near 
Inverlochy,  which  was,  however,  soon  dispersed. 
In  this  situation  of  matters,  the  lords-justices  sent 
down  to  Scotland  a  considerable  number  of  half-pay 
officers,  to  officer  the  militia  of  the  country,  under 
the  direction  of  Major-General  Whitham,  then 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland.  These  prompt 
measures  alarmed  the  Jacobites,  who,  after  seve- 
ral consultations,  returned  to  their  homes.  As  the 
lords-justices  had  received  information  that  the  che- 
valier intended  to  land  in  North  Britain,  they  offered 
a  reward  of  £100,000  sterling  for  his  apprehension. 

On  the  eve  of  Mar's  departure  from  England,  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  intended  insurrec- 
tion in  Scotland,  he  resolved  to  show  himself  at 
court;  and,  accordingly,  he  appeared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  King  George  on  the  first  of  August,  1715, 
with  all  the  compUisance  of  a  courtier,  and  with 
that  affability  of  demeanour  for  which  he  was  so 
distinguished. 

Having  matured  his  plans  and  apprised  his  con- 
federates, he  disguised  himself  by  changing  his 
usual  dress«  and  on  the  foUowing  day  embarked 
at  Gravesend  on  board  a  collier  bound  for  New- 
castle. On  arriving  there  he  went  on  board  an- 
other vessel  bound  for  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
was  landed  at  Elie,  a  small  port  on  the  Fife  coast, 
near  the  month  of  the  Frith.     Visiting  various 


Jacobite  friends  on  his  way,  he  reached  his  seat 
of  Eildrunmiy  in  the  Braes  of  Mar  on  the  18th, 
and  on  the  following  day  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  neighbouring  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  a 
grand  hunting  match  at  Aboyne  on  the  27th,  which 
was  numerously  attended,  and  where  he  addressed 
them  in  a  regular  and  well  ordered  speech.  The 
result  was  an  unanimous  resolution  to  take  up 
arms.  According  to  arrangements  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  at  the  same  place  on  Sd  September, 
he  on  the  6tb  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Preten- 
der at  Castletown  of  Braemar,  assuming  the  title 
of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's  forces  in 
Scotland.  The  Chevalier  was  about  the  same 
time  proclaimed  king,  under  the  name  of  James 
Vlll.,  at  Aberdeen,  and  various  other  towns. 
The  earl  immediately  marched  to  Dunkeld,  and, 
after  a  few  days*  rest,  to  Perth,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters.  Finding  his  army  in- 
creased to  about  12,000  men,  he  resolved  to 
attack  Stirling,  and  accordingly  left  Perth  on 
November  10;  but  encountered  the  royal  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  at 
Sheriffinuir,  near  Dunblane,  on  the  18th,  when  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  king's  troops, 
the  rebels  being  compelled  to  return  to  Perth. 

The  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  James  having 
landed  at  Peterhead  from  France,  December  22, 
1715,  the  earl,  now  created  by  him  duke  of  Mar, 
hastened  to  meet  him  at  Fetteresso,  and  attended 
him  to  Scone,  where  he  issued  several  procla- 
mations, distinguished,  like  all  his  previous  ones, 
by  great  ability,  including  one  for  his  coronation 
on  January  23 ;  but  soon  after  they  removed  to 
Perth,  where  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise. The  Pretender,  with  the  earl  of  Mar, 
Lord  Drummond,  and  others,  embarked  at  Mon- 
trose, February  4,  in  a  French  ship  which  had 
been  kept  off  the  coast,  and  were  landed  at 
Waldam,  near  Gravelines,  February  11,  1716. 
For  his  share  in  this  rebellion,  the  earl  was  at- 
tainted by  act  of  parliament,  and  his  estates  for- 
feited. 

His  lordship  accompanied  the  Pretender  to 
Rome,  and  remained  in  his  service  for  some  years, 
having  the  chief  direction  of  his  affairs.  Having, 
soon  after  his  return,  been  violently  accused  by 
Bolingbroke — his  former  superior  in  the  English 
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ministry — ^with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1715,  be,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  on 
his  rival,  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  re- 
port, in  presence  of  the  Chevalier,  certain  abusive 
expressions  which  Bolingbroke,  when  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  had  uttered  in  disparagement  of  his 
master.  Bolingbroke  was,  m  consequence,  de- 
prived of  the  seals,  then  possessed  by  him.  He 
thereupon  proffered  his  services  to  King  Greorge, 
and  some  years  afterwards  obtained  a  pardon  and 
had  his  estates  restored  to  him.  In  1721  the  eai'l 
of  Mar  left  Rome,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in 
Creneva,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a  brief  con- 
finement at  the  instance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, he  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris  as  minister 
of  James  at  the  French  court.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Greneva,  he  applied  for  and  received  a 
loan  from  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  British  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  soon  thereafter  accepted  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, which,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  his  coun- 
tess and  daughter  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  annually,  of  jointure  and  aliment,  out  of 
the  produce  of  his  estate. 

l^ese  relations  with  the  British  ministry,  how- 
ever, induced  James  gradually  to  withdraw  his 
confidence  from  him,  and  being  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  parties  connected  with  the  household, 
and  accused  by  Bishop  Atterbury  of  having  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  his  master  to  the  English 
ministry,  he  was  in  1724  dismissed  from  his  post 
as  minister  at  Paris,  and  finally  broke  with  the 
Stuarts  in  1725.  He  prepared  a  narrative  in  ex- 
culpation, and  although  his  justification  is  far  from 
complete,  it  is  evident  that  there  exist  no  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  deliberate 
treachery.  His  negociations  with  the  earl  of  Stair, 
the  British  ambassador  in  France,  for  a  pardon, 
which,  however,  were  unsuccessful,  are  printed  in 
the  Hardwicke  Collection  of  State  Papers.  In 
1729,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health, 
he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  died  in  May 
1782.  His  lordship  was  twice  married;  first,  to 
Lady  Margaret  Hay,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kln- 
noul,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons ;  and,  secondly, 
to  Lady  Frances  Pierrepont,  daughter  of  Evelyn, 
duke  of  Ejngston,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter. 
His  principal  occupation  in  his  exile  was  the 


drawing  of  architectural  plans  and  designs.  His 
forfeited  estates  were  bought  of  government  for 
his  son  Lord  Erskine,  by  the  uncle  of  the  latter, 
Erskine  of  Grange. 

ERSKINE,  John,  of  Camock,  an  eminent  law- 
yer, son  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Car- 
nock,  third  son  of  Lord  Cardross  by  his  second 
wife  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  WUliam  Dundas  of 
Kincavel,  was  bom  in  1695.  His  father,  from  his 
conscientious  support  of  the  presbyterian  church, 
and  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country, 
during  the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  the  Second  of 
England,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  where 
he  obtained  the  command  of  a  company  in  a  regi- 
ment of  foot,  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the 
revolution  of  1688,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  that 
event  he  accompanied  the  prince  to  England.  As 
a  reward  for  his  service  and  attachment,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Stirling  castle, 
and  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  afterwards  received  the  governorship  of  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton.  In  the  last  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, he  was  representative  of  the  town  of  Stirling, 
and  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  union.  In  1707  he 
was  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the  united  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  general  election  in  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  Stur- 
ling  district  of  burghs.  He  died  at  Edinburgh^ 
January  1743,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  His 
son  John,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1719 ;  and,  in 
1787,  on  the  death  of  Professor  Bayne,  succeeded 
him  as  professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1754  he  published  his  ^  Principles 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland,*  which  thenceforth  became 
a  manual  for  students.  In  1765  he  resigned  the 
professorship,  and  retired  from  public  life,  occu- 
pying the  next  three  years  chiefly  in  preparing  for 
publication  his  ^  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,* 
which,  however,  did  not  appear  tiU  1773,  five 
years  after  his  death.  The  Institute  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  book  of  reference  in 
the  courts  of  law  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Erskine  died  March  1, 1768,  at  Cardross, 
the  estate  of  his  grandfather.  Lord  Cardross.  He 
was  twice  married;  first,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  James  Melville  of  Balgarvie,  Fife-  ' 
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shire,  of  the  noble  family  of  Leven  and  Melville, 
bj  whom  he  had  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Erskine, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  the  subject  of 
the  folloMring  notice ;  and  secondly,  to  Anne,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Mr.  Stirling  of  Eeir,  by  whom  he 
had  fonr  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  bis  works : — 

The  PrindpleB  of  the  Law  of  Sootland,  in  the  order  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  Institntions  of  that  Law.  Edin.  1754, 
1757,  1764,  8vo.  With  Notes  and  Correctiona  by  GUlon. 
1809,  8vo. 

Institates  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland ;  in  4  books,  in  the  order 
of  Sir  George  Mackenade's  Institntions  of  that  Law.  Edin. 
1773,  foL  2d  edition  enlarged.  Edin.  1778,  1785,  fol.  4th 
edition  enlarged.  Edin.  1804,  fol.  Enlarged  with  additional 
Notes,  and  improyed  bj  GUlon.  1805,  foL  New  edition  with 
Additional  Notes  by  James  Ivory,  advocate,  1828,  2to1s.  foL 

ERSKINE,  John,  D.D.,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
eedmg,  was  bom  June  2, 1721.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  classical  education,  assisted  by  a 
private  tutor,  at  the  school  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  and 
at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the 
university  there  in  the  winter  of  1734-85.  Among 
his  contemporaries  at  college  was  Robertson  the 
historian,  afterwards  principal  of  the  university, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  difference  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  church  polity  in  after  years,  con- 
tinned  to  be  cherished  through  life  with  unabated 
sincerity.  At  that  period  several  of  the  chairs  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  were  occupied  by 
men  of  considerable  eminence.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  was  afterwards  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  was  professor  of  moral  phUosophy, 
while  Mr.  Stevenson  ably  filled  the  chair  of  logic, 
and  Dr.  Erskine  derived  considerable  benefit  from 
their  lectures.  He  was  originally  destined  for 
the  bar,  a  profession  in  which  his  father  had  ac- 
quired distinguished  reputation,  and  in  which,  had 
ne  applied  himself  to  it,  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  its  emoluments  and  honours.  With  this 
view,  after  his  course  of  philosophy  was  finished, 
he  attended  some  of  the  law  classes.  His  own  in- 
clination, however,  led  him  to  prefer  the  church. 
Possessed  of  an  uncommon  seriousness  of  temper, 
and  a  quiet  meditative  disposition,  his  attachment 
to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  overcame  the  pride 
of  famOy,  the  love  of  honour,  and  the  temptation 
of  riches.  His  resolution  to  study  theology  met 
with  th€  most  determined  opposition  from  his  fa- 


mily, but  his  path  had  been  chosen,  and  at  iast, 
but  with  great  difiSculty,  he  obtained  his  fiither'a 
consent,  and  after  attending  the  divinity  classes, 
he  was,  in  1743,  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presby^ 
tery  of  Dunblane.  He  preached  his  first  publio 
sermon  in  the  church  of  ToiTybum,  of  which  par- 
ish he  was  afterwards  patron,  from  Psalm  Ixxxlv. 
10,  a  passage  remarkably  suitable  to  his  own  cir- 
cumstances. In  1741,  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Erskine  had  written,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^The 
Law  of  Nature  sufficiently  propagated  to  the 
Heathen  World ;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  ability 
of  the  Heathens  to  discover  the  Being  of  a  God, 
and  the  Immortality  of  Human  Souls,'  being  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  the  erroneous  doctrines 
maintained  by  Dr.  Campbell,  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  treatise 
on  'The  Necessity  of  Revelation.'  Having  sent 
a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  to  Dr.  Warburton  and  Dr. 
Doddridge,  they  both  expressed  their  high  ap- 
proval of  it,  in  a  correspondence  which  it  was  the 
means  of  opening  up  between  them. 

In  May  1744  Mr.  Erskine  was  ordained  minis- 
ter of  Kirkintilloch,  in  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow. 
In  1754  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Cul- 
ross,  in  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  and  in 
June  1758  he  was  called  to  the  New  Greyfriars 
church,  Edinburgh.  His  *  Theological  Disserta- 
tions' appeared  in  1765,  and  in  November  1766, 
the  university  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  In  July  1767,  he  was  united  with 
his  early  friend  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  collegiate 
charge  of  the  Old  Greyfnars  parish  of  that  city,  a 
connexion  which  subsisted  till  the  death  of  Dr. 
Robertson  in  1793.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  two 
individuals  who  differed  more  in  spirit,  preaching, 
and  various  parts  of  Christian  character,  than 
these  two  men,  both  eminent,  though  in  very  dif- 
ferent  respects.  Dr.  Robertson,  a  man  of  the 
finest  taste  and  talents,  and  of  the  most  winning 
and  couiteous  manners,  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  literary  renown.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
anti-evangelical  or  extreme  moderate  party  in  the 
church,  and  was  more  prominent  as  such  than, 
with  all  his  genius,  distingnishSd  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Erskine,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  man  deeply  versed  in  religious  know- 
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ledg^".,  devoted  to  his  Master's  work,  and  alive  to 
eyerjthing  which  involved  his  glory ;  who  regard- 
ed Christianity  as  a  revelation  which  chiefly  relates 
to  things  invisible  and  eternal.  Dead  to  the  world, 
and  ambitions  only  of  the  approbation  of  God, 
he  was  looked  np  to  as  the  father  of  the  ortho- 
dox clergy,  and  as  the  friend  of  all  good  men. 
In  every  point  of  view,  it  was  a  singular  combina- 
tion. That  Dr.  Erskine  had  some  way  of  recon- 
ciling his  mind  to  the  propriety  of  a  situation,  the 
irksomeness  of  which  he  must  have  felt,  in  which 
he  every  Lord's  day  listened  to  doctrines  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  and  had  to  co-operate  where 
there  conld  be  no  cordial  agreement,  we  are  bound 
to  believe.  But  it  often  gave  rise,  it  is  said,  to 
rather  awkward  coUisions.  The  story  is  told  that 
his  colleague  one  morning  had  given  his  audience 
a  very  flattering  picture  of  virtue,  concluding  with 
declaring  his  conviction,  that  if  ever  perfect  virtue 
should  appear  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  world 
would  fall  down  and  worship  it.  Dr.  Erskine  took 
an  opportunity,  as  it  is  reported,  of  adverting  to 
the  same  subject  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  equal 
confidence,  and  much  greater  truth,  declared,  that 
when  the  most  perfect  virtue  that  ever  adorned 
humanity,  descended  to  the  earth,  the  world,  in- 
stead of  admiring  it,  cried,  '  Crucify  it  I  Crucify  itr 
His  great  desire  to  obtain  the  most  authentic 
information  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  North  America,  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  led  him  into  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  divines  and  eminent  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  With  America,'  we  are  told, 
his  intercourse  began  at  a  very  early  period ;  and 
there  were  few  of  its  more  celebrated  writers  or 
preachers  with  whom  he  did  not  exchange  books 
and  letters.  This  practice,  we  are  told,  added 
much  to  his  labour,  not  only  by  an  increased  and 
voluminous  epistolary  interconrse,  bat  in  "  being 
called  upon,  by  the  friends  of  deceased  divines,  to 
correct  and  superintend  the  publication  of  posthu- 
mous works.''  The  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards 
was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  esteemed  trans- 
atlantic correspondents.  To  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Arminian  controversy,  Dr.  Erskine 
sent  him  many  useful  books,  and  by  his  advice 
and  exhortations  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
production  of  some  of  his  most  valuable  publica- 


tions. The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Presi* 
dent  Edwards,  Dickenson,  Stoddart,  and  Eraser  of 
Alness,  were  edited  by  him  at  the  request  of  the 
relatives  of  these  distinguished  men,  which  neces- 
sarily entailed  upon  him  an  amount  of  labour  that, 
though  veiy  great,  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by 
him. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Dr.  Erskine  was 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  religious 
circles  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  anywhere  else ; 
and  such  was  his  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  the 
state  of  religion,  morality,  and  learning  on  the 
continent,  that  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  and  Grerman 
languages.  In  1790  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  valuable  *  Sketches  and  Hints  of  Church 
History  and  Theological  Controversy,  chiefly  trans- 
lated or  abridged  from  modem  foreign  writers,' 
the  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1799. 
His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth  led  him  to 
take  a  principal  share  in  the  business  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  of  which, 
so  long  as  his  strength  remained,  he  was  an  active 
and  useful  member.  In  the  Church  courts  he  was 
for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
while  his  colleague,  Dr.  Robertson,  with  whom  he 
always  continued  on  terms  of  intimate  fiiendship, 
was  the  head  of  the  moderate  side  of  the  Church. 

In  political  matters  Dr.  Erskine  entertained 
bold  and  independent  opinions,  which  he  did  not 
scruple  to  express  freely  when  occasion  demand- 
ed. The  breach  with  the  American  colonies  he 
viewed  with  much  concern,  and  considered  the 
war  which  followed  as  on  both  sides  unnatural, 
unchristian,  and  impolitic.  He  published  several 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  before  .its  commence- 
ment, and  during  its  progress,  which  are  written 
with  ability  and  candour.  One  of  these,  a  dis- 
course, entitled  ^  Shall  I  go  to  War  with  my  Amer- 
ican Brethren?'  is  said  to  have  given  so  great 
offence  to  those  in  power,  that  no  bookseller  would 
run  the  risk  of  its  publication,  and  it  appeared  at 
London  in  1769,  without  any  publisher's  imprint 
being  attached  to  it.  The  discourse,  however, 
was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1776,  with  the  au- 
thor's name,  and  the  addition  of  a  preface  and 
appendix,  even  more  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
government  than  the  discourse  itself.    He  wis 
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sppoeed  to  the  coostituUon  0ven  to  Canadai,  con* 
ceiTi&K  that  the  Roman  Catholic  relif^n  had  been 
00  mnch  fiTOnred.  He  dreaded  the  progreu  of 
popei7i  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  thoagfat  it 
hi>  dntj  to  warn  Mb  coDDtijmen  aguiut  its  dan- 
(^rotis  doctrines,  and  inaidiona  wiiei.  In  1778, 
when  an  attempt  vas  made  to  repeal  cert^  en- 
tctmenta  against  the  Boman  Catholica  of  Great 
^tain,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Vr.  Bwke,  on  the  sntijoct,  which  was  aAerwards 
published.  The  bill  of  1760,  for  relieving  the 
Bonum  Catholks,  was  also  opposed  by  him. 
Howerer  tolerant  his  sentiments,  and  anzions  to 
admit  all  classes  to  equal  Ubertj  of  worship,  be 
could  not  bnt  consider  ptqwrj  in  its  political  as 
wdl  as  religions  aspect,  and  as  a  sjstem  of  perse- 
sntion  and  Boperetition  he  ntterlj  condemned  it. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  controrersj.  Dr. 
Campbell  of  Aberdeen  took  the  opposite  side  to 
Dr.  Erskine,  and  pabUehed  an  ably  written  '  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Scotland,  upon  the  alarms 
that  hare  been  raised  in  regard  to  Popery.'  The 
General  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  anpported 
the  views  of  Dr.  Erskine,  and  deliberately  decided 
against  tlie  Catholic  claims. 

He  bad  been  tnm  his  infantry  of  a  weak  bodily 
constitution,  and  as  old  age  approached  hie  sp- 
pearaace  was  that  of  a  man  whose  strength  was 
gone.  For  several  winters  he  had  been  tinable  to 
preach  regularly,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  months 
4^  his  lift  he  had  preached  none  at  all,  his  voice 
harii^  become  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of 
maJdng  himself  heard.  His  mental  hcoltiea,  how- 
ever, remained  nnlmpalred  to  tha  last  Since 
1601  he  had  commenced  a  periodic^  publica* 
tion,  five  nnmbeiB  of  which  were  pnbUshed,  en- 
titled '  Religiona  Intelligence  from  Abroad  ;'  and. 
the  week  previons  to  his  death,  he  sent  his  book- 
edler  notice  that  he  had  materials  collected  for 
another  nnmber.  On  Tuesday,  January  18, 1808, 
he  was  occufiied  till  a  late  hoar  in  his  study. 
Aboat  four  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  I9th  he 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  ahnoat  immediately 
ex[rfred,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioaed,  and  varions 
others  of  lees  general  interest,  Dr.  Erskine  was 
Ibe  anthw  of  two  volumes  of  sermons,  the  one 
published  by  himself  In   1798,   and  the    other 


edited  after  hU  death  by  the  late  Kev.  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff,  and  published  in  1601.  In  Gay  Man- 
nertng,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  taken  occauon  to 
introduce  a  graphic  and  interesting  description 
of  the  person  and  manner  of  preaching  of  this 
celebrated  divine.  "  His  external  appearance," 
he  says,  "was  not  prepossessing.  A  remarkably 
fair  complexion,  strangely  contrasted  with  a  black 
wig,  without  a  grain  of  powder ;  a  narrow  chest 
and  a  stooping  posture;  bands  which,  placed  like 
props  on  either  ude  of  the  pulpit,  seemed  neces- 
sary rather  to  aupport  the  person  than  to  assist 
the  gesticulation  of  the  preacher;  a  gown  (not 
even  that  of,  Geneva),  a  tnmbled  band,  and  a 
gestnro,  which  seemed  scarcely  voluntary,  were 
the  first  circnmetances  that  struck  a  stranger." 
The  annexed  woodcat  is  a  iaithfal  representation 
of  his  attitude  in  the  pulpit  on  commendng  hb 


His  body  was  interred  in  the  GreyMars  church- 
yard. By  his  wife,  the  Hon.  Christian  Mackay,  - 
third  daughter  of  George  third  Lord  Reay,  he  bad 
a  family  of  foorteen  children,  bnt  only  four  ear- 
vived  him,  namely,  David  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Car- 
nock,  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Ilis 
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mother  of  James  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Danearn,  who 
Bitot  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in  a  dael  in  1822. 

Dr.  Erskine  was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity 
of  manners,  unaffected  humility,  and  kindly  and 
benevolent  disposition.  His  temper  was  ardent, 
his  affections  warm,  and  his  attachments,  like  his 
piety,  constant  and  sincere.  Of  his  good  natare 
the  following  anecdote  is  told.  For  several  San- 
days  he  had  returned  from  charch  without  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  could  not  account  for 
the  loss.  Mrs.  Erskine,  suspecting  an  elderly<- 
looklng  poor  woman  who  constantly  occupied  a 
seat  on  (the  staur  leading  to  the  pulpit,  sewed 
a  handkerchief  to  the  pocket  of  Dr.  Erskine^s 
Sunday  coat.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  doc- 
tor was  proceeding  in  his  usual  manner  towards 
the  pulpit,  when,  on  passing  the  suspected  person, 
he  felt  a  gentle  tug  frt)m  behind.  The  minister 
turned  gently  round,  and,  clapping  her  on  the 
head,  merely  remarked,  "No  the  day,  honest 
woman;  no  the  day."  [^Ktn/'s  Edmburgk  Par- 
treats,'] 

During  the  disturbances  in  Edinburgh  in  1778, 
occasioned  by  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  furious 
mob,  incensed  at  the  support  which  his  colleague. 
Principal  Robertson,  had  given  to  that  obnoxious 
measure,  assembled  in  the  college  yard,  for  the 
purpose  cf  demolishing  the  house  of  the  latter, 
which  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  done, 
in  defiance  of  the  military  who  had  been  called  to 
the  spot,  had  not  Dr.  Erskine  appeared,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  dispgerse  quietly.  So  great  was 
his  influence  and  popularity  that  they  immediately 
obeyed.  On  the  death  of  the  principal.  Dr.  Er- 
skine preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  his  great  talents,  and  many  estimable 
qualities. 

In  the  years  1741  and  1742,  when  Dr.  Erakine 
was  a  student  at  college,  Mr.  Whitefield,  the 
founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  visited  Scot- 
land, and  excited  unusual  attention  by  his  power- 
ful eloquence,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  taught. 
Among  the  warmest  admirers  of  this  celebrated 
preacher  was  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and  his 
merits  and  character  having  become  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  a  literary  society,  of  which  Erskine 
and  his  friend  and  fellow-student  Dr.  Robertson 


were  members,  the  debate  was  conducted  with  so 
much  warmth  and  asperity  on  both  sides  that  it  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  society, 
and  Erskine  and  Robertson  having  taken  opposite 
views,  a  temporary  breach  of  their  friendship  and 
intercourse  was  the  consequence.  In  1748  when 
Whitefield  again  came  to  Scotland,  and  visited  the 
west  country,  he  was,  as  on  the  former  oocasions, 
admitted  to  the  pulpits  of  many  of  the  est-ablished 
clergy,  and  among  the  rest  to  that  of  Dr.  Erskine, 
who  was  then  minister  of  Kirkintilloch,  as  well  as 
to  the  churches  of  some  of  his  friends  who  held 
similar  views  to  his  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  This 
liberality  was  not  relished  by  some  of  his  clerical 
brethren,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  83niod  at  Glas- 
gow in  October  1748,  a  motion  was  made  with 
special  reference  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  had  just 
been  in  that  district,  *^That  no  minister  in  their 
bounds  should  employ  a  stranger  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, till  after  consulting  his  presbytery."  This 
produced  an  animated  and  prolonged  debate,  in 
which  Dr.  Erskine  took  an  active  part,  and  of 
which  he  afterwards  published  a  short  account, 
without  his  name. 

Of  Mr.  Wesley's  doctrines  he  was  not  so  great 
an  admirer  as  he  had  been  of  those  of  Mr.  White- 
field.  Some  time  previous  to  his  being  translated 
to  the  Old  Greyfriars  parish  of  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
came engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Mr.  John 
Wesley.  He  published  anonymously  a  small 
pamphlet  entitled,  'Mr.  Wesley's  principles  de- 
tected,' in  which  he  endeavoured  to  expose  the 
enthusiasm,  the  erroneous  views,  and  religious 
management  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Wesley  was 
too  prudent  to  enter  the  lists  of  theological  wai*- 
fare  with  Dr.  Erskine;  but  endeavoured  to  smooth 
over  the  affaur  by  a  very  flattering  and  compli- 
mentary letter  to  him. 

Dr.  Erskine's  learning  was  extensive,  various, 
and  solid,  though  he  never  employed  it,  nor  his 
natural  talents,  which  were  very  great,  for  the 
puipose  of  display.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was 
too  little  attentive  to  those  external  recommen- 
dations, which  give  the  great  charm  to  many 
preachers.  His  pronunciation  was  uncommonly 
broad,  and  his  gestures  and  action  extremely  awk- 
ward. Neither  were  his  sermons  distinguished 
by  studied  elegance  of  language,  or  by  the  higher 
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graces  of  eloquence,  bnt  thej  possessed  what  was 
of  far  greater  value,  a  native  simplieitj  of  style, 

4 

an  energy  of  sentiment,  a  richness  in  scriptural 
illustration,  and  a  purity  of  doctrine,  which  were 
scarcely  excelled  by  those  of  any  minister  of  his 
day.  The  character  of  his  pulpit  oratory  is  well 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  that  passage  of 
Guy  Mannering,  a  small  portion  of  which  has 
been  already  quoted:  "A  lecture  was  delivered," 
says  the  novelist,  in  this  case  depicting  faithfully, 
*^  fraught  with  new,  striking,  and  entertaining 
views  of  scripture  history — a  sermon  in  which  the 
Calvinism  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  was  ably  sup- 
ported, yet  made  the  basis  of  a  sound  system  of 
practical  morals,  which  should  neither  shelter  the 
sinner  under  the  cloak  of  speculative  faith  or  of 
peculiarity  of  opinion,  nor  leave  him  loose  to  the 
waves  of  unbelief  and  schism.  Something  there 
was  of  an  antiquated  turn  of  argument  and  meta- 
phor, but  it  only  served  to  give  zest  and  peculi- 
arity to  the  style  of  elocution.  The  sermon  was 
not  read — ^a  scrap  of  paper,  containing  the  heads 
of  the  discourse,  was  occasionally  referred  to,  and 
the  enunciation,  which  at  first  seemed  imperfect 
and  embarrassed,  became,  as  the  preacher  warmed 
in  his  progress,  animated  and  distinct;  and  al- 
though the  discourse  could  not  be  quoted  as  a 
correct  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence,  yet  Manner- 
ing had  seldom  heard  so  mnch  learning,  meta- 
physical acuteness,  and  energy  of  argument  brought 
into  the  service  of  Christianity.'^  An  *  Account 
of  the  life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Erskine,'  by  the 
late  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  baronet, 
minister  of  St.  Cuthberts,  was  published  in  1818, 
8vo,  which  presents  much  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  state 
of  Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Erskine's  works, 
besides  the  various  publications  edited  by  him,  or 
for  which  he  wrote  prefaces: — 

The  Law  of  Nature  sufficientlj  promulgated  to  the  Heathen 
^^orld;  in  some  misodlaneons  reflections  occasioned  by  Dr. 
Campben^s  (professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews)  Treatise  on 
the  necessity  of  Berelation.  Edinboigb,  1741.  Bepublished 
in  ( Theological  Dissertations.'    London,  1765. 

The  Signs  of  the  Times  considered.  Edinburgh,  1742. 
Anonymous. 

The  People  of  Ood  considered  as  all  righteous;  or,  three 
Sermons,  preached  at  Glasgow,  April,  1746.  Edinbuigh, 
1745.    Bepablished  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Dr.  Erskine's  Dia- 
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Meditations  and  Letters  of  a  pious  youth,  lately  deceased, 
(James  Hall,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hall,  Bart  of 
Dunglass),  to  which  are  prefixed,  Reflections  on  his  death 
and  character,  by  a  friend  in  the  country.    Edinburgh,  1746. 

An  Account  of  the  Debate  in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr,  October  6,  1748 ;  respecting  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Synod.  Edinburgh,  ' 
1748.    Anonymous. 

An  humble  attempt  to  promote  firequent  Gommumcatingi 
Glasgow,  1749.    Republi^ed  in  *  Theological  Dissertations.* 

The  Qualifications  neoessazy  f(nr  Teachers  of  Christianity, 
a  Sennon  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  2d 
October,  1750.    Glasgow,  1750. 

The  Influence  of  Religion  on  National  Happmess;  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  in  the  High  Churdh  oi 
Edinburgh,  January,  1756. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  cautioned  against  giving  offence;  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale, 
Norembor  8,  1763 ;  to  which  is  added,  a  charge  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  nunister  of  Ratho.  Edin- 
burgh, 1764. 

Mr.  Wesley's  Principles  detected;  or,  a  defence  of  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  *  Aspasio  Vindicated,'  written 
by  Dr.  Ersldne  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kershaw's  Appeal — to  which 
is  preflzed  the  Preface  itself.    Edinburgh,  1765. 

Theological  Dissertations,  (1)  On  the  Nature  of  the  Sina. 
ooTmant,  (2)  On  the  Character  and  Privileges  of  the  Apo»> 
tolic  churches,  (d)  On  the  Nature  of  Saving  FaitL  Lon- 
don, 1765. 

Shall  I  go  to  War  with  my  American  Brethren?  A  dia- 
course  on  Judges  zx.  28,  addressed  to  all  concerned  in  deta- 
mining  that  important  question.  London,  1769.  Anonymoufk 
Reprinted  in  Edinburgh  with  a  Preface  and  Appendix,  and 
the  author's  name,  1776. 

The  Education  of  the  poor  children  recommended;  a  ser- 
mon before  the  Managers  of  the  Orphan  Hospital,  1774. 

Reflections  on  the  Rise,  and  Progress,  and  probable  Con- 
sequences of  the  present  contentions  with  the  Colonies;  by  a 
Freeholder.    Edinburgh,  1776. 

The  Equity  and  Wisdom  of  the  Administration,  on  mea- 
sures that  have  unhappily  occasioned  the  American  Revolt — 
tried  by  the  Sacred  Oracles.    Edinburgh,  1776. 

Considerations  on  the  Spirit  of  Popery,  and  the  intended  Bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Papists  in  Scotiand.    Edinburgh,  1778. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Debate  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  May  25, 1779.  Occasioned  by  the  ap- 
prehenfflons  of  an  intended  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  against 
Papists.  With  a  dedication  to  Dr.  George  Campbell,  princi- 
pal of  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.    Edinbm^h,  1780. 

Prayer  for  those  in  dvil  and  military  offices;  a  SBimon 
preached  before  the  election  of  the  Ma^strates  of  Edinburgh, 
October  5, 1779,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the  Magis- 
trates and  Town  counciL 

Sketches  and  Hints  of  Church  History  and  Theological 
Controversy,  chiefly  translated  and  abridged  firom  modern 
foreign  writers,  vol.  i.    Edinburgh,  1790. 

Letters,  chiefly  written  for  comforting  those  bereaved  of 
Children  and  Friends.  Edinburgh,  1790.  2d  edition  with 
additions.    Edinburgh,  1800. 

The  fatal  Consequences  and  the  General  Sources  of  An- 
archy ;  a  discourse  on  Isaiah,  zziv.  1,  5.    Edinburgh,  1178. 

A  Supplement  to  Two  Volumes,  published  in  1754,  of  His- 
torical Collections,  chiefly  containing  late  remarkable  in- 
stances of  Faith  working  by  Love;  published  from  the  Manu- 
script of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gillies,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
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GlaigDW.  With  «n  aooonnt  of  the  pious  Compiler,  and  other 
ndditions.    Edinbnrg^,  1796. 

Sketches  and  Hints  of  Chmrch  Histoiy  and  Theological 
Gontroyersyi  ehieflj  translated  abd  abridged*  from  moden^ 
foreign  writers,  toL  xl    Edmbm^h,  1797 

Diaoonnws  preadied  on  several  occasions,  voL  i.  2d  edition, 
1798.  Volume  ii.  posthnmons,  prepared  for  the  press  and 
published  bj  Sir  H.  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  1804. 

Dr.  Erskine's  Replj  to  a  printed  Letter,  directed  to  him  bj 
A.  C. ;  in  which  the  gross  misrepreaentations  in  said  Letter, 
of  Ua  Sketches  of  Church  Hlatorj,  are  coniidered.  Edin. 
1798. 

Religious  Intelligence  and  eeasonable  Adrice  from  Abroad, 
concerning  laj  preachmg  and  exhortation,  in  four  separate 
Pamphlets.    Edinburgh,  1801. 

Discourses  on  the  Christian  temper,  bj  J.  Evans,  D.D., 
with  an  account  of  the  Life  of  the  author,  hj  Dr.  Erskine. 
Edinburgh,  1802. 

New  Religious  InteUigenoe,  chiefly  from  the  American 
States.    Edinburgh,  1802. 

ERSKINE,  David  Steuabt,  eleventh  earl  of 
Bachan,  [counting  from  *•  Hearty  James,'  the 
uterine  brother  of  Eang  James  the  Second,  on 
whom  the  title  was  conferred  in  1466,]  a  noble- 
man distinguished  for  his  patronage  of  literature, 
was  bom  June  1, 1742.  He  was  edncated  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  applied  himself 
•irdently  to  study,  and  also  devoted  some  time  to 
the  arts  of  designing,  etching,  and  engraving,  in 
the  academy  of  Bobei-t  Foulis  the  printer.  An 
etching  by  him  of  the  abbey  of  Icolmkill,  with  an 
account  of  that  island,  is  inserted  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Scot- 
tish Antiquaries,  published  in  1792.  In  the  same 
volume  also  appeared  the  following  papers  fi'om 
his  pen,  viz. :  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  James 
Steuart  Denham ;  Account  of  the  parish  of  Up- 
hall ;  and  a  Life  of  Mr.  James  Short,  Optidan. 
On  leaving  college  he  entered  the  army,  but  never 
rose  higher  than  a  lieutenant.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  diplomatic  department  under  the  cel- 
ebrated Lord  Chatham,  and  in  1766  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  the  British  embassy  in  Spain. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1767,  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  earldom,  and,  returning  to  Scotland, 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  country. 
Although  the  impaired  fortunes  of  his  family  led 
him  to  adopt  a  plan  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  it 
is  highly  honourable  to  his  memory  that  he  not 
only  voluntarily  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
his  father^s  debts,  but  was  at  the  principal  charge 
of  the  education  of  his  two  yountrer  brothers,  the 


Hon.  Henry  Erakine,  and  Thomas,  afterwards 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  by  patronising  public  works 
and  institutions.  He  offered  premiums  for  com- 
petition between  the  students  of  the  high  school 
of  Edinburgh  and  those  of  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  to  his  exertions  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries at  Edinburgh  is  indebted  for  its  existence, 
hayiiig  been  originated  by  him  on  November  14^ 
1780.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Bums, 
the  poet ;  Barry,  the  painter ;  Finkerton,  the  his- 
torian, and  other  men  of  talent  In  1791  he  in- 
stituted an  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of 
Thomson,  the  author  of  *  The  Seasons,'  at  Ednam, 
in  Roxburghshire,  the  poet's  native  place ;  and  on 
his  grounds  at  Dryburgh,  he  erected  an  Ionic  tem- 
ple, with  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  inside,  and  a 
bust  of  the  bard  of  '  The  Seasons '  surmounting 
the  dome.  He  also  raised  a  colossal  statue  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  on  the  smnmit  of  a  steep  and 
thickly  planted  hill,  which  was  placed  on  its 
pedestal  September  22,  1814,  the  anniversary  of 
the  victory  at  Stirling  bridge  in  1297.  **  It  occu- 
pies so  eminent  a  situation,''  says  Mr.  Chambers, 
"  that  Wallace,  firownmg  towards  England,  is  visi- 
ble even  from  Berwick,  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles."  Dryburgh  abbey  and  the  estate, 
which  he  had  become  possessed  of  in  1785,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Halyburtons  of  Merton. 

His  lordship  has  given  a  long  account  of  the 
abbey  in  Grose's  Antiquities.  I^ord  Buchan  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  April  1829,  at  his  seat  ot 
Dryburgh  abbey,  Berwickshire.  He  had  mar- 
ried in  1771 'his  cousin,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Eraser,  Esq.  of  Fraserfield,  Aberdeen- 
shire, but  by  her,  who  died  12th  May  1819,  he 
had  no  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Henry  David,  eldest  son  of  his  brother  the  Hon. 
Henry  Erskine.  He  had  a  natural  son.  Captain 
David  Erskine,  at  one  time  a  professor  in  the 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  who  was  knighted 
by  William  IV.  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  Sir  David  died  at  Dryburgh  abbey  in  18S8. 
The  earl  of  Buchan  was  an  industrious  contributor 
to  *  The  Bee,'  '  The  Grentleman's  Magazine,'  and 
other  publications;  and,  in  1812,  published  at 
Edinburgh  his  '  Anonymous  and  Fugitive  Essays, 
collected  from  various   periodical   works.'     Uis 
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principal  publications  consist  of  a  ^  Speech  in- 
tended to  have  been  Spoken  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Peers  of  Scotland  in  1780  ;*  *•  An  Account  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  Napier  of  Mer- 
chlston,*  written  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Walter 
Minto,  1787;  and  an  *  Essay  on  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and  the  Poet 
Thomson,*  1792.  In  this  last  year,  his  lordship 
had  sent,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Archibald  Robert- 
son, a  portrait  painter,  who  then  visited  America, 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States  an  ele- 
gantly mounted  snuif-box,  made  from  the  tree 
which  sheltered  Wallace.  The  box  had  been 
presented  to  Lord  Buchan  by  the  goldsmiths  of 
Edinburgh  in  1782,  from  whom  he  obtained  leave 
to  transfer  it  to  "  the  only  man  in  the  world  to 
whom  he  thought  it  justly  due." 

Lord  Bnchan's  residence  was  for  many  years  in 
Edinburgh,  but  in  1787  he  retired,  on  account  of 
his  health,  to  Dryburgh  abbey,  a  property  he  had 
acquired  by  purchase.  The  most  prominent  fea- 
ture of  his  character  was  vanity,  of  which  many 
amusing  anecdotes  are  told.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  it  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  1819  when  Scott  was 
lying  very  HI,  in  his  house  in  Castle  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, the  earl  of  Buchan,  hearing  that  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
great  novelist,  and'  found  the  knocker  tied  up.  He 
then  descended  to  the  area  door,  and  was  there 
received  by  Peter  Mathieson,  the  coachman  of 
Scott,  whose  face  confirmed  the  woful  tidings  of 
his  master^s  illness.  ^' Peter  told  his  lordship,'* 
continues  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  that  he  had  the  strict- 
est orders  to  admit  no  visitor;  but  the  earl  would 
take  no  denial,  pushed  the  bashful  coachman  aside, 
and  elbowed  his  way  up  stairs  to  the  door  of 
Scott's  bedchamber.  He  had  his  fingers  on  the 
handle  before  Peter  could  give  warning  to  Miss 
Scott;  and  when  she  a^^peared,  to  remonstrate 
against  such  an  intrusion,  he  patted  her  on  the 
head  like  a  child,  and  persisted  in  his  puipose  of 
entering  the  sick-room  so  strenuously,  that  the 
young  lady  found  it  necessary  to  bid  Peter  see 
the  earl  down  stairs  again,  at  whatever  damage  to 
his  dignity.  Peter  accordingly,  after  trying  all 
his  eloquence  in  vain,  gave  the  tottering,  bustling, 
old  meddlesome  coxcomb  a  single  shove, — as  re- 


specttul,  doubt  not,  as  a  shove  can  ever  be, — and 
he  accepted  that  hint,  and  made  a  rapid  exit. 
Scott,  meanwhile,  had  heard  the  confusion,  and  at 
length  it  was  explained  to  him;  when,  feanng 
that  Peter's  gripe  might  have  injured  Lord  Buch- 
an's  feeble  person,  he  desired  James  Ballant3me, 
who  had  been  sitting  by  his  bed,  to  follow  the  old 
man  home,  make  him  comprehend,  if  he  could, 
that  the  family  were  in  sach  bewilderment  of 
alarm  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  civility  were  out 
of  the  question;  and,  in  fine,  inquire  what  had 
been  the  object  of  his  lordship's  intended  visit. 
James  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  earl's  house  in 
George  Street,  and  found  him  strutting  about  his 
library  In  a  towering  indignation.  Ballantyne's 
elaborate  demonstrations  of  respect,  however,  by 
degrees  softened  him,  and  he  condescended  to  ex- 
plain himself.  *  I  wished,'  said  he,  '  to  embrace 
Walter  Scott  before  he  died,  and  inform  him  that 
I  had  long  considered  it  as  a  satisfactory  circuna- 
Stance  that  he  and  I  were  destined  to  rest  toge- 
ther in  the  same  place  of  sepulchre.  The  princi- 
pal thing,  however,  was  to  relieve  his  mind  as  to 
the  arrangements  of  his  funeral — to  show  him  a 
plan  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  procession^ 
and,  in  a  word,  to  assure  him  that  I  took  upon 
myself  the  whole  conduct  of  the  ceremonial  at 
Dryburgh.'  He  then  exhibited  to  Ballant3rne  a 
formal  programme,  in  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  predominant  feature  was  not  Walter  Scott,  ' 
but  David  earl  of  Buchan.  It  had  been  settled, 
inter  aUa^  that  the  said  earl  was  to  pronounce  an 
eulogium  over  the  grave,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
French  Academicians  in  the  Phre  la  ChaiseJ'^ 
'^And  this  silliest  and  vainest  of  busybodies," 
adds  Lockhart,  "  was  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas 
and  Heniy  Erskine !  But  the  story  is  well-known 
of  his  boasting  one  day  to  the  late  duchess  of 
Gordon  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  his  family 
— ^when  her  unscrupulous  Grace  asked  him,  ver>' 
coolly,  whether  the  wit  had  not  come  by  the  mo- 
ther, and  been  all  settled  on  the  younger  branch- 
es." Scott  outlived  the  earl,  and  formed  one  of 
the  company  at  his  lordship's  funeral  ten  years 
after  the  scene  above  described  had  taken  place. 
Under  date  April  20,  1829,  he  has  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary :  *'  Lord  Buchan  is  dead,  a  per- 
son whose  immense  vanity,  bordering  on  Ins^nHy, 
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dlwcnred,  or  rather  eclipsed,  very  conBiderable 
Mteats.  His  imsgiaation  was  so  fertile,  that  he 
teemed  really  to  believe  in  the  extrkordiDftry  fic- 
tions which  he  delighted  In  telling.  Mia  economj, 
DiOBt  laadable  in  the  earlj  part  of  hia  life,  when  it 
enabled  him,  from  &  small  income,  to  pay  his  fii- 
ther's  debts,  became  a  miserable  habit,  and  led 
him  to  do  mean  things.  He  had  a  desire  to  be  a 
great  man  and  a  Mectenas — a  bon  marchi.  The 
two  celebrated  lawyers,  Mb  brothers,  were  not 
more  gifted  by  natoie  than  I  think  he  was,  bnf 
the  restraints  of  a  profes»on  kept  the  eccentriuty 
of  the  &mily  in  order.  Both  Henry  and  Thomas 
were  saTing  men,  yet  both  died  very  poor.  The 
latter  at  one  time  possessed  £200,000 ;  the  other 
had  a  oonuderable  fortone.  The  earl  alone  has 
died  wealthy.  It  is  saving,  not  getting,  that  is 
the  mother  of  riches.  They  aU  had  wit.  The 
I  earl's  was  crackbralned,  and  sometimes  caustic; 
Henry's  was  of  the  very  kindest,  best-hnmoored, 
and  gayest  sort  that  ever  cheered  society ;  that  of 
Lord  Erskine  was  moody  and  muddish  ;  bat  I  ne- 
ver saw  him  in  his  best  days."  Lord  Bachan's  per- 
sonal vanity  was  also  exhibited  in  the  nmneroos 
portraits  and  bnsts  of  him  which  were  taken  dnring 
'  his  lifetime.  An  excellent  painting,  by  Sir  Joshua 
I  Reynolds,  adorns  the  hall  of  the  Scottish  Antiqua- 
I  ries.  Another,  by  Alexander  Rnociman,  is  in  the 
I  Mnsenm  of  the  Perth  Antiqaarian  Sodety.  He 
also  presented  to  the  facnlty  of  Advocates  a  por- 
trait in  crayone,  with  an  inscription  written  by, 
and  highly  complimentary  to,  himself.  When  Na- 
poleon threatened  to  invade  this  conutiy,  Lord 
Bnchan,  with  his  pen,  endeavoured  to  promote 
onion  among  his  coontrymen,  and  like  other  pa- 
triotic noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  time,  he 
bnckled  on  bis  sword,  ready,  sttonld  they  have 
landed,  to  have  repelled  the  Invaders  by  force  of 
arms.  His  political  principles,  however,  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  goremmeBt  of  that  day,  and 
when  the  influence  of  the  mling  powers  bad  de- 
stroyed all  form  of  freedom  in  the  election  of  the 
Scottish  peers,  he  stood  forward  ungly  in  defence 
of  the  privileges  of  his  order,  and  after  a  long 
and  unuded  contest,  at  last  succeeded  in  securing 
their  independence. — Douglas'  Petmge,  edited  by 
Wood.~New  Scott  Mag.—LockhareiLifc  of  Scotl. 
—Kay'*  Edinburgh  Portraiti. 
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ERSKINE,  the  Hon.  HEintT,  a  JistiDgnished 
advocate  and  wit,  second  son  of  Henty  David, 
tenth  eari  of  Bnchan,  and  brother  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  November  1, 
1746.  He  was  edncated  at  the  nnivenitiea  of 
St.  Andrews,  Edlnborgh,  and  Glasgow,  and, 
while  prosecuting  his  legal  studies,  he  attended 
the  Forum  debating  society  eBtabllshed  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  cnltivated  with  snccees  those 
powers  of  extempore  speaking  which  afterwards 
brought  him  into  such  high  eminence  as  a  pleader. 
He  WIS  in  1768  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates;  and  his  transcendent  talents  and 
great  legal  knowledge,  together  with  his  quick- 
ness of  perception,  playfulness  of  faocy,  and  pro- 
feswonal  tact,  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Scottish  bar.  The  forensic  eloqnenc«  of  Scotland 
was  at  that  period  by  no  means  of  a  high  order,  I 
and  the  then  forms  of  conrt  seemed  contrived  to  '  | 
prevent  anything  lilie  oratory  on  the  part  of  the 
pleaders.  Young  Erskine,  however,  rose  abovo 
all  the  trammels  that  bore  repreeslngly  on  his  , 
ijrethreD  at  the  bar,  and  introduced  astyle  of  plead- 
ing, animated  and  gracefal  beyond  anything  that 
had  yet  been  witnessed  in  the  court  of  session.  He 
and  Robert  Blair,  afterwards  president  of  the  court 
of  session,  were  generally  engaged  as  opposite  conn- 
scl,  as  the  two  most  eloquent  and  able  members  ol 
the  bar;  and  the  clear  reasoning  and  sound  law  of 
the  latter  were  not  always  a  match  for  the  wit  and 
felicity  of  remark  of  his  opponent.  The  subjoined 
woodcut  represents  Erskine  in  the  act  of  picnding. 


In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  national  diurch, 
litii  "  the  best  theatre  for  deliberative  eloquence 
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to  be  found  in  Scotland,^  and  an  arena  where 
Henry  Dnndas,  Lord  Melville,  trained  himself 
for  the  debates  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Erskine  had 
opportonities  of  displaying  his  oratorical  powers  to 
great  advantage.  He  advocated  from  principle  and 
with  great  consistency  the  interests  of  the  Evange- 
lical or  popular  party,  as  it  was  called,  in  that 
court;  and  in  the  memorable  struggle  for  the  office 
of  its  clerk  between  Professor  Dalzell  and  Dr. 
Carlisle  of  Inveresk  in  1789,  the  successful  issue 
in  favour  of  the  former  gentleman,  their  candidate 
— ^the  subject  of  several  humorous  caricatures  by 
Kay — ^was  due  to  his  judicious  precaution  of  hav- 
ing it  provided,  before  proceeding  to  the  election, 
that  there  should  be  a  retrospective  scrutiny  of  the 
votes.  He  had,  about  ten  years  previous  (1779), 
nearly  achieved  for  it  an  earlier  triumph  in  his 
own  person,  in  the  election  of  procurator  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  when,  after  a  keen  contest, 
William  (afterwards  Lord)  Robertson,  son  of  the 
eminent  historian,  his  opponent,  obtained  it  by  a 
narrow  majority. 

At  the  bar  his  talents  were  as  much  at  the  ser- 
nce  of  the  poor  gratuitously  as  they  were  at  the 
command  of  the  rich,  who  could  amply  remune- 
rate him  for  his  exertions.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
rescue  innocence  from  persecution,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  One  remarkable 
instance  of  this,  (but  little  known  to  the  public,) 
was  on  behalf  of  Donald  M^  Arthur,  a  poor  Baptist 
missionary  preacher,  the  pastor  of  a  small  con- 
gregation at  Fort  Bannatyne  in  Bute,  who  was 
violently  seized,  on  the  20th  October  1805,  while 
celebrating  divine  service,  by  one  of  the  local 
magistrates,  and  sent  as  an  impressed  seaman  into 
hiB  majesty's  navy.  Mr.  Erskine  not  only  effected 
bis  release,  after  he  had  been  conveyed  with  rapi- 
dity to  Lreland,  in  order  to  defeat  an  interdict 
obtained  in  the  Scotch  courts,  and  thence  to  the 
Downs,  in  order  to  frustrate  an  application  for  a 
wnt  of  habeas  corpus  in  that  kingdom,  by  an  order 
from  the  admiralty  served  after  he  had  passed  from 
one  to  another  of  various  ships  of  war, — ^but  ob- 
tained a  certificate  that  he  should  never  again  be 
impressed,  and  instituted  a  dvil  process  of  dam- 
ages at  his  own  risk,  which  resulted  in  a  composi- 
tion of,  it  is  said,  £500  to  escape  a  heavier  pen- 
alty.   To  his  generous  interference  in  this  case. 


the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  greatly 
indebted,  as  since  that  time,  no  one  has  ventured 
in  Scotland  to  interfere  with  the  persons  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  religious  instruction,  howevet 
humble  or  unprotected.  {Buchanaa/Cs  Reports^  pp. 
60 — ^72.]  So  well,  indeed,  was  this  generous  trait 
in  his  character  known,  that  a  poor  man,  in  a 
remote  district  of  the  country,  when  advised  by 
his  solicitor  not  to  enter  into  a  lawsuit  with  a 
wealthy  neighbour,  on  account  of  the  expense  in 
which  it  would  involve  him,  at  once  replied — 
*^  Te  dinna  ken  what  ye  say,  maister ;  there's  nao 
a  puir  man  in  Scotland  need  to  want  a  friend,  or 
fear  an  enemy,  while  Harry  Erskine  lives  T' 

Mr.  Erskine,  like  his  elder  brother,  had  early 
embraced  Whig  principles,  and,  on  the  accession 
of  the  Coalition  ministry  in  1788,  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  as  lord 
advocate.  On  the  morning  of  the  appointment 
he  had  an  interview  with  Dundas,  m  the  Outer 
House;  when,  obsernng  that  the  latter  had  al- 
ready resumed  the  ordinary  stuff  gown  which  ad- 
vocates are  in  the  custom  of  wearing,  he  said 
gaily  that  he  "  must  leave  off  talking,  to  go  and 
order  his  silk  gown,"  the  official  robe  of  the  lord 
advocate  and  solicitor-general.  '*It  is  hardly 
worth  while,"  said  Dundas,  drily,  ^'  for  the  time 
you  will  want  it — ^you  had  better  borrow  mine.** 
Erskine's  reply  was  exceedingly  happy — "Prom 
thp  readiness  with  which  you  make  the  offer,  Mr. 
Dundas,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gown  is  a  gown 
made  to  Jit  any  party ;  but,  however  short  my 
time  in  office  may  be,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said  of  Hen- 
ry Erskine  that  he  put  on  the  abandoned  habits  of 
his  predecessor.'*  The  new  administration,  how- 
ever, was  soon  broken  up,  when  he  resumed  his 
station  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Erskine  was  succeeded, 
as  lord  advocate,  by  Bay  Campbell,  Esq.,  after- 
wards lord  president,  to  whom  he  said,  upon  re- 
signing his  gown,  **  My  lord,  you  must  take  no- 
thing off  it,  for  I'll  soon  need  it  again."  Mi*. 
Campbell  replied,  "  It  will  be  bare  enough^  Harry, 
before  you  get  it."  In  1786  he  was  elected  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  but  on  account  of  his 
liberal  politics,  was  defeated  in  an  election  for  tlie 
same  office,  some  years  afterwards. 

On  the  return  of  the  liberal  party  to  power  m 
1806,  he  once  more  became  lord  advocate,  and 
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was  retoined  member  for  the  Dunfries  district  of 
bnr^^  10  the  room  of  major  general  Dalrjmple. 
On  the  diMolntion  of  the  Whig  administration 
soon  after,  be  again  loat  his  office  and  his  seat  in 
parliament.  In  consequence  of  declining  health, 
he  retired,  in  1812,  from  public  life  to  his  beanti- 
ftd  Beat  of  Ammondell,  in  West  Lothian,  where  ho 
died  October  8, 1817,  m  the  7lst  jear  of  his  age. 
In  early  life  he  had  cnltirated  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  mosic,  and  was  thronghont  his  long  and  dis- 
tingnished  career  celebrated  for  his  witticisms. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  him,  ''Heniy  Erskine 
was  the  best-natored  man  I  erer  knew,  thorood^- 
Ij  a  gentleman,  and  with  but  one  fiult — he  conld 
not  say  no,  and  thus  sometimes  misled  those  who 
trusted  him."  In  person,  Mr.  Erskine  is  described 
as  haying  been  above  the  middle  siae,  and  emi- 
nently handsome.  His  Toice  was  powerfhl,  his 
manner  of  deliyeiy  pecoliarly  graceful,  and  his 
emmdation  accorate  and  distinct  He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society,  found- 
ed by  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Buchan,  in  1780. 
One  of  the  members  remarked  to  him  that  he  was 
a  very  bad  attender  .of  their  meetings,  adding,  at 
tlie  same  time,  that  he  neyer  gave  any  donations 
to  the  Society.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  i^wlogising  for  not  at- 
tending the  meetings,  and  stating  that  he  had 
**  endoeed  a  donation,  which,  if  you  keep  long 
enough,  will  be  the  greatest  curiosity  yon  haye.*^ 
This  was  a  guinea  of  George  IIL  He  was  nni- 
yersally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wittiest 
man  of  his  time,  and  his  puns  and  ban  mots  were 
so  numerous  that  almost  every  witticism  of  the  day 
was  sure  to  be  attributed  to  him.  Some  of  his 
points  were  very  effective.  On  one  occasion,  his 
namesake,  Mr.  Erskine  of  Alva,  advocate^  after- 
wards a  lord  of  session,  under  the  titie  of  Lord 
Baijarg,  a  man  of  small  stature,  was  retained  as 
counsel  in  a  veiy  interesting  case,  in  which  the 
Hon.  Henry  Erskine  appealed  for  the  opposite 
party.  The  crowd  in  court  being  very  great,  in 
order  to  enable  young  Alva  to  be  seen  and  heard 
to  more  advantage,  a  chair  was  brought  for  him 
to  stand  upon.  On  this  Mr.  Erskine  quaintiy  re- 
marked, ^'  That  is  one  way  of  rising  at  the  bar.** 
The  different  modes  of  spelling  the  name  of  Er- 
skine formerly  used,  Ercskin,  Areskin,  and  some- 


times Aroesiun,  seems  to  have  pnaded  Voltaire, 
for  in  his  'Letten  on  the  English  Natkm.*  ho 
writes  it  Harealdns.  A  common  pronmciatioa 
of  the  name  in  Scotland  is  Asktm^  which  gave  rise 
to  one  of  the  best  rqMutees  of  Henry  Erskiiie. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  dean  of  fiiculty,  a 
silly  feDow,  an  advocate,  not  liking  »  question  put 
to  him  by  the  dean,  testily  said,  "  Harry,  I  never 
meet  yon  but  I  find  yon  AMC"  ''And  I,"  re- 
plied the  wit, ''  never  meet  yon  bnt  I  find  an  An^ 
MT^  (the  Latin  word  for  goose). 

Notwithstanding  his  liveliness  of  faaisf  and 
gaiety  of  spirit,  his  habits  were  eminentiy  dimies- 
tic,  and  he  delisted  in  retirement  and  country 
emf^yments  His  feelings  and  desires  in  this 
respect  are  pleasin^y  depicted  in  the  following 
written  by  himsdf : — 


*«  Lat  ^ofcs  and  topcn  o'er  tfasr  bottfat  rit, 
TooB  Dnn^Mi  down,  snd  fimoj  uugbtflr  witj 
Lat  cMitiuiit  itlwiiiliii  o*€r  tiiiir  bdnr  mm. 
Kote  down  eadi  fiathing  gna'd,  and  widi  it 
Lot  hnrjcn  dram  <■  wigi|  poets  <■  ondMi 
Scholan  look  leam'd,  and  spnaton  declaim ; 
Let  soldien  itand,  Glee  taigeta  in  the  firaj, 
Tlieir  fires  juit  worth  their  timrteen  pence  a-daj. 
Oire  me  a  nook  m  some  seduded  spot, 
Wndi  DQflncsB  dmns,  and  cnn  apivoafdies  not)—* 
Some  song  TCtnat,  where  I  m^  never  know 
What  monardi  reignii  what  nunisters  bestow; 
A  book— fflj  sl^pen — and  a  field  to  strdQ  in — 
H 7  giiden  eeat    an  elbow-chair  to  loll  in — 
Sonshine  when  wanted    abide,  when  shade  inTites- 
With  pleasant  conntiy  soonda,  and  smells,  and  s^ 
And  now  and  then  a  g^aas  of  generoos  wine, 
Shared  with  a  flhattf  firiand  of '  aold  langijne ; 
And  one  oompanian  more,  tv  ever  n^ipit 
To  sjrmpothiae  in  all  that  paaaes  bj, 
TojoDinegr  with  me  in  the  path  of  lift, 
And  share  its  pleasores,  and  divide  its  strife. 
Tlieee  simple  jojs,  Eugenins,  let  me  find, 
And  m  ne'er  csst  a  fingering  look  behind.** 

\' These  lines,**  says  his  relative,  Mr.  Henry 
David  In£^,  who  was  allowed  to  copy  them  from 
the  author*8  scrap-book,  "were  written  after  M.. 
Erskine's  second  marriage,  and  refer,  no  doubt,  m 
the  latter  part,  to  his  second  wife,  who  proved  a 
most  valuable  companion  and  a  tender  nurse  in 
his  declining  years.  What  degree  of  happiness 
his  first  connexion  yielded  in  his  eariy  days»  I 
have  no  access  to  know ;  but  the  extreme  nervous 
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irritability,  and  somewhat  eccentric  ways  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Erskine,  did  not  contribute  greatly  to 
his  happiness  in  her  later  years.  One  of  her 
peculiarities  consisted  in  not  retiring  to  rest  at 
the  uBoal  honn.  She  would  frequently  employ 
half  the  night  in  examining  the  wardrobe  of  the 
faoiily,  to  see  that  nothing  was  missing,  and  that 
CTerything  was  in  its  proper  place.  I  recollect 
being  told  this,  among  other  proofe  of  her  oddi- 
ties, that  one  morning,  about  two  or  three  o^dock, 
having  been  nnsncoessfhl  in  a  search,  she  awoke 
Mr.  Erskine,  by  patting  to  him  this  important  in- 
terrogatory, ^Hany,  loTie,  where's  your  white 
waistcoat?*" 

In  the  very  hiteresting  accomit  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  bar,  written  by  Mr. 
Inglis,  and  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal,  we  have  the  following  particulars,  de- 
scriptive of  the  almost  Arcadian  simplicity,  in 
which  the  latter  years  of  the  **  old  man  eloquent" 
were  passed :  "  The  mail-coach,"  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
"  used  to  set  me  down  at  Ammondell  gate^  which 
b  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  house ; 
and  yet  I  see,  as  vividly  as  I  at  this  moment  see 
the  landscape  from  the  window  at  which  I  am 
now  writmg,  the  features  of  that  beautiful  and  se- 
cluded domain, — ^the  antique  stone  bridge, — ^the 
rushing  stream,  the  wooded  banks, — and,  above 
all,  the  owner,  coming  towards  me  with  his  own 
benevolent  smile  and  'sparkling  eyes.  I  recollect 
the  very  grey  hat  he  used  to  wear,  with  a  bit  of 
the  rim  tom^  and  the  pepper-and-salt  short  coat, 
and  the  white  neckcloth  sprinkled  with  snuff.  No 
one  could,  or  ever  did,  tire  in  Mr.  Erskine's  com- 
pany. He  was  society  equally  for  the  child  and 
for  the  grown  man.  He  would  first  take  me  to 
see  his  garden,  where,  being  one  day  surprised  by 
a  friend  while  digging  potatoes,  he  made  the  now 
well-known  remark,  that  he  was  enjoying  atittm 
atm  dipgm  a  tautie^  (the  Scottish  word  for  potato). 
He  would  then  take  me  to  his  melon  bed,  which 
we  never  left  without  a  promise  of  having  one  af- 
ter dinner ;  and  then  he  would  carry  me  to  see 
the  pony,  and  the  great  dog  upon  which  his  grand- 
son used  to  ride.  like  most  men  of  elegant  and 
cultivated  minds,  Mr.  Erskine  was  an  amateur  in 
music,  and  himself  no  indifferent  performer  on  the 
tiolln.    I  think  I  scarcely  ever  entered  the  hall 


along  with  him  that  he  did  not  take  down  his 
Cremona — a  real  one,  I  believe,  which  hung  on 
the  wall,  and,  seating  himself  in  one  of  the  wood- 
en chairs,  play  some  snatches  of  old  English  or 
Scottish  airs ; — sometunes  ^  Let's  have  a  dance  upon 
the  heath,'  an  air  from  the  music  in  Macbeth, 
which  be  used  to  say  was  by  Purcel,  and  not  by 
Locke,  to  whom  it  has  usually  been  ascribed — 
sometimes,  *  The  flowers  of  the  forest,'  or  *•  Auid 
Robin  Gray' — and  sometimes  the  beautifbl  Pasto- 
ral^ from  the  eighth  concerto  of  Oorelli,  for  whose 
music  he  had  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  But 
the  greatest  treat  to  me  was  when,  after  dinner, 
he  took  down  from  the  top  of  his  bookcase,  where 
it  lay  behind  a  bust,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Fox,  his  man- 
uscript book  frill  o(  Jeux  cTaprit^  charades,  ban 
mote,  &c.,  all  his  own  composition.  Few  men 
have  ever  enjoyed  a  wider  reputation  for  wit  than 
the  Hon.  Heniy  Erskine;  the  epithet  then,  and 
even  now,  applied  to  him,  par  excellence^  is  that  of 
the  witty  Harry  Erskine ;  an^  I  do  believe  that 
all  the  puns  and  bon  mote  which  have  been  put 
into  his  mouth, — some  of  them,  no  doubt,  having 
originally  come  out  of  it, — would  eke  out  a  hand- 
some duodecimo.  I  well  recollect  that  nothing 
used  to  distress  me  so  much  as  not  perceiving  at 
once  the  point  of  any  of  Mr.  Erskine's  witticisms. 
Sometimes,  half  an  hour  after  the  witticism  had 
been  spoken,  I  would  begin  to  giggle,  having  only 
then  discovered  the  gist  of  the  saying.  In  this, 
however,  I  was  not  singular.  While  Mr.  Erskine 
practised  at  the  bar,  it  was  his  frequent  custom  to 
walk  after  the  rising  of  the  courts,  in  the  Mea- 
dows; and  he  was  often  accompanied  by  Lord 
Balmuto,  one  of  the  judges,  a  very  good  kind  of 
man,  but  not  particularly  quick  in  his  perception 
of  the  ridiculous.  His  lordship  never  could  dis- 
cover at  first  the  point  of  Mr.  Erskine*s  wit ;  and, 
after  walking  a  mile  or  two  perhaps,  and  long 
after  Mr.  Erskine  had  forgotten  the  saying, 
Lord  Balmuto  would  suddenly  cry  out,  *  I  have 
you  now,  Harry — I  have  you  now,  Harry!'— 
stopping,  and  bursting  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter." 

When  Mr.  John  Wright,  who  had  been  fared  a 
shoemaker,  but  afterwards  became  a  lecturer  on 
law,  applied  in  1781,  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  advocates,  some  opposition  was 
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shown  to  his  admission  by  the  yice-dean  of  facul- 
ty, Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Swinton,  and  others, 
which  was  thought  to  have  originated  in  their 
objections  to  Mr.  Wrighfs  humble  birth.  Mr. 
Wright,  however,  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Er- 
skine,  and  was  ultimately,  in  January  1783,  ad- 
mitted advocate.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Erskine 
had  bantered  the  opposition  so  much  that  they  at 
last  yielded.  After  listening  to  their  observa- 
tions— "  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  they  say  I  am  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Bnchan, — and  you  (pointing 
to  one)  are  the  son  of  the  laird  of  - — ;"  and 
thus  going  over  the  whole  opposition  in  a  strain 
of  inimitable  and  biting  sarcasm,  he  wound  up 
the  enumeration  in  his  usual  forcible  manner — 
**  Therefore  no  thanks  to  us  for  being  here ;  be- 
cause the  learning  we  have  got  has  been  hammer- 
ed into  our  brains! — ^whereas,  all  Mr.  Wright's 
has  been  acquired  by  himself;  therefore  he  has 
more  merit  than  us  all.  However,  if  any  of  you 
can  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Wright  that  he  can- 
not answer,  I  will  hold  that  to  be  a  good  objection. 
But,  otherwise,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  our 
character  as  Scotsmen  were  such  an  act  of  exclu- 
sion recorded  in  the  books  of  this  Society.  Were 
he  the  son  of  a  beggar,  did  his  talents  entitle  him, 
he  has  a  right  to  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
land."  Mr.  Wright  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
mathematics,  which  brought  him  a  very  consider- 
able sum.  This  he  entered  in  Stationers'  Hall; 
but  as  the  law  then  only  secured  copyrights  for 
seven  years,  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  his  treatise  inserted  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  without  permission  sought 
or  obtained.  Mr.  Wright  was  so  much  offended 
at  this  appropriation  of  his  property  that  he  seri- 
ously contemplated  bringing  the  case  before  the 
court  of  session,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this 
step  by  his  fHend  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  in  his  usual 
strain  of  pleasantry,  told  him  ^*  just  to  wait  the 
expiiy  of  other  seven  years,  and  then,  to  retaliate, 
by  printing  the  whole  of  the  Encyclopedia  along 
with  his  own  work."  On  the  day  after  Wright's 
death,  which  took  place  in  1818,  Mr.  Sheriff  An- 
stmther,  on  meeting  Mr.  Erskine,  said,  *^  Well  1 
Harry,  poor  Johnny  Wright  is  dead."  "  Is  he  ?" 
exclaimed  Henry.  "He  died  very  poor.  They 
say  he  has  left  no  effects."    "  That  is  not  surpris- 


ing," was  the  rejoinder,  "  as  he  had  no  causes,  hd 
could  have  no  effects?^ 

"The  character  of  Mr.  Erskine's  eloquence," 
says  one  who  knew  him  long  and  intimately, 
"  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  liis  noble 
brother.  Lord  Erskine,  but  being  much  less  diffu- 
sive, it  was  better  calculated  to  leave  a  forcible 
impression :  he  had  the  art  of  concentrating  his 
ideas,  and  presenting  them  at  once  in  so  luminous 
and  irresistible  a  form,  as  to  render  his  hearers 
masters  of  the  view  he  took  of  his  subject ;  which 
however  dry  or  complex  in  its  nature,  never  failed 
to  become  entertaining  and  instructive  in  his 
hands ;  for,  to  professional  knowledge  of  the  high- 
est order,  he  united  a  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  history,  literature,  and  science,  and  a  thor- 
ough conversancy  with  human  life  and  moral  and 
political  philosophy.  In  the  most  rapid  of  his 
flights,  when  his  tongue  could  scarce  keep  pace 
with  his  thoughts,  he  never  failed  to  seize  the 
choicest  words  in  the  treasury  of  our  langua^. 
The  apt,  beautiful,  and  varied  images  which  con- 
stantly decorated  his  judicial  addresses,  suggested 
themselves  instantaneously,  and  appeared,  like  the 
soldiers  of  Cadmus,  in  complete  armour  and  array 
to  support  the  cause  of  their  creator,  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  whose  eloquence  was,  that  it 
never  made  him  swerve  by  one  hair-breadth  from 
the  minuter  details  most  befitting  his  purpose; 
for,  with  matchless  skill,  he  rendered  the  most 
dazzling  oratory  subservient  to  the  uses  of  con- 
summate special  pleading,  so  that  his  prudence 
and  sagacity  as  an  advocate  were  as  decisive  as 
his  speeches  were  splendid.  For  many  years  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Erskine  had  been  the  victim  of  ill 
health,  but  the  native  sweetness  of  his  temper  re- 
mained unclouded,  and  during  the  painfully  pro- 
tracted sufferings  of  his  last  illness,  the  language 
of  complaint  was  never  heard  to  escape  his  lips, 
nor  the  shadow  of  discontent  seen  to  cloud  his 
countenance!  ^Nothing  in  his  life  became  him, 
like  the  leaving  it.'  He  looked  patiently  forward 
to  the  termination  of  his  painful  existence,  and 
received  with  mild  complacency  the  intelligence 
of  his  danger,  while  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
those,  whose  felicity  through  life  had  been  his 
primary  consideration,  were  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts." 
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Mr.  Erakine  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Chris- 
tina, only  daughter  of  George  Fullarton,  Esq., 
oeliector  of  customs  at  Leith,  by  whom  he  had 
three  danghters,  and  two  sons,  Henry,  who  suc- 
ceeded as  earl  of  Bnchan,  and  Greorge;  and, 
secondly,  to  Mrs.  TumbuU,  formerly  Miss  Munro, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue. — K<xif8  Editdmrgh  Pot- 
traitt, — Edinburgh  Atuu  Register^  1819. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  Lobd  Erskine,  a  distin- 
guished pleader,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son 
of  David  Henry,  tenth  earl  of  Buchan,  by,  as  al- 
ready stated,  his  countess  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Steuart  of  Coltness,  baronet,  a  woman  of 
highly  cultivated  mind,  the  sister  of  Sir  James 
Steuart,  whose  scientific  writings,  especially  upon 
political  philosophy,  have  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated. He  was  bom,  according  to  *  Douglas^ 
Peerage,*  on  the  10th  of  January,  1749,  old  style ; 
but  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  ^  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
lors,' makes  the  date  a  year  latw.  He  says: 
*^0n  the  10th  of  January,  1750,  in  a  small  and 
ill -furnished  room  in  an  upper  *flat'  of  a  very 
lofty  house  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  first  saw 
the  light  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  the  future 
defender  of  Stockdale,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain. "  The  latter  is  correct,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  style  would  make  the  date  of 
his  birth  the  21st  of  January  1750.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  high  school 
of  Edmburgh.  His  father  and  mother  having, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  removed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1762,  with  their  family  to  St.  Andrews, 
he  completed  his  studies  at  the  university  of  that 
town.  His  father  had  a  numerous  family,  with  a 
reduced  fortune,  his  income  at  one  period  not  ex- 
ceeding £200  a-year.  A  profession  was  in  conse- 
quence the  only  resource  for  both  him  and  his 
second  brother,  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  each  of  them  became  the  most 
eloquent  and  successful  advocate  at  the  bar  to 
which  he  belonged- 

At  first,  Thomas  was  destined  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice, and,  accordingly,  embarking  at  Leith,  went 
to  sea,  as  a  midshipman,  with  Sir  John  Lindsay, 
a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Mansfield,  and, 
from  that  period,  did  not  revisit  Scotland  till  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  Though  he  acted  for 
a  slioH  time  as  a  lieutenant,  through  the  Mend- 


ship  of  bis  commanding  ofiBcer,  he  never  ros^  high- 
er than  a  midshipman,  and,  after  a  service  of  four 
years,  cruising  about  in  the  West  Indies  and  ou 
the  coast  of  America,  his  ship  was  ordered  home, 
and  on  its  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  paid  off. 
On  applying  at  the  admiralty  he  was  told  that  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  midshipmen  who 
had  served  longer  than  him,  and  whose  friends 
were  applying  for  their  promotion,  he  could  not 
yet  obtain  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  there  was 
no  saying  when  his  turn  might  come.  He  indig 
nantly  resolved  not  to  go  to  sea  again  as  a  mid- 
shipman, after  having  served  as  a  lieutenant.  He 
now  determined  to  try  the  army,  and  through  the 
recommendation  of  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  colonel 
of  the  Scots  Royals,  or  first  regiment  of  foot,  he 
obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in  that  corps  at 
the  regulation  price,  which  absorbed  the  whole  of 
his  patrimony.  On  29th  May  1770  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  with  whom  he  received  no  fortune, 
and  soon  after  he  went  with  his  regiment  to 
Minorca,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

While  in  that  island  he  devoted  himself  to  ob- 
taining a  thorough  acquaintance  with  English 
literature,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare,  Dxyden,  Pope,  and  other  emi- 
nent British  poets.  **  He  likewise,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher. Lord  Campbell,  *^  showed  the  versatility 
of  his  powers  by  acting  as  chaplain  to  the  regi- 
ment, the  real  chapUdu  being  at  home  on  furlough 
by  reiison  of  ill  health.  At  first  he  contented 
himself  with  reading  the  service  from  the  Liturg}%  « 
but  he  found  that  this  was  not  altogether  relished 
by  the  men,  who  were  chiefly  Presbyterians. 
Thereupon,  his  mind  being  imbued  with  the  reli- 
gious notions  implanted  in  it  by  his  mother  and 
the  godly  divines  whom  she  patronised,  he  would 
favour  them  with  an  extempore  prayer,  ^d  he 
composed  sermons,  which  he  delivered  to  them 
with  great  solemnity  and  unction  from  the  drum- 
head. He  used  always  to  remember  and  to  talk 
of  this  portion  of  his  life  with  peculiar  satisfaction." 
Li  after-life  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had  been  a 
sailor  and  a  soldier,  a  parson  and  a  lawyer. 

On  the  return  of  the.  regiment  from  Minorca  in 
1772,  Erskine  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  neaily 
six  months.    This  space  he  spent  chiefly  in  Lou- 
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don,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John- 
son, Sir  Joshna  Beynoids,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Dr.  Barney,  and  other  celebrated  wits  of  the  day ; 
and  acquired  considerable  repntation  for  the  acute- 
nes8  and  versatility  of  his  conversational  powers. 
In  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  even  ventured  to  controvert  some  of  the 
ojnnions  of  the  literary  giant,  particularly  in  con- 
versing on  the  merits  of  Fielding  and  Richard- 
son, when  Erskine  defended  the  former,  whom 
Johnson,  in  his  characteristic  manner,  styled  a 
"blockhead"  and  a  "barren  rascal."  Dnring 
this  year  (1772)  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Abuses  of  the  Army,  without  his  name,  which 
created  no  small  sensation  at  the  time.  On  the 
2l8t  April  1778,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  but  having  no  money  to  purchase 
higher  commissions,  he  became  discontented  with 
his  position  and  prospects,  and  in  August  1774  he 
formed  the  resolution  to  study  for  the  bar.  Lord 
Campbell  relates  that  he  was  led  to  this  determi- 
nation by  the  following  drcumstance:  "It  so 
happened,"  says  his  lordship,  "that  the  assizes 
were  held  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  quartered. 
The  lounging  lieutenant  entered  the  court  in  his 
regimentals.  Lord  Mansfield,  the  presiding  judge, 
inquired  who  he  was,  and  finding  that  this  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Buchan,  who 
had  sailed  with  his  nephew,  invited  him  to  sit  on 
the  bench  by  his  side,  explained  to  him  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings  that  were  going  forward,  and 
showed  him  the  utmost  civility.  Erskine  heai'd  a 
cause  of  considerable  interest  tried,  in  which  the 
counsel  were  supposed  to  display  great  eloquence. 
Never  undervaluing  his  own  powers  he  thought 
within  himself  that  he  could  have  made  a  better 
speech  than  any  of  them,  on  whichever  side  he 
had  been  retained.  Yet  these  gentlemen  were 
the  leaders  of  the  circuit,  each  making  a  larger 
income  than  the  pay  of  all  the  o£Scers  of  the 
Royals  put  together, — with  the  chance  of  being 
raised  by  their  own  abilities  to  the  Woolsack. 
The  thought  then  suddenly  struck  him  that  it 
might  not  even  now  be  too  late  for  him  to  study 
the  law,  and  be  called  to  the  bar.  Lord  Mansfield 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  being  greatly  struck 
with  his  conversation,  and  pleased  with  his  man- 
ners, detained  him  till  late  in  the  evening.    When 


the  rest  of  the  company  had  withdrawn,  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  ever  showed  great  moral  courage,  in 
consideration  of  the  connection  between  the  Mur- 
rays  and  the  Erskines,  and  the  venerable  eari^s 
great  condescension  and  kindness,  discloeed  to 
him  his  plan  of  a  change  of  profession,  with  a 
modest  statement  of  his  reasons.  L(»^  Mansfield 
by  no  means  discouraged  him;  but  advised  him 
before  he  took  a  step  so  serious  to  consult  his  near 
relations.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  his  mother, 
and  she,  justly  appreciating  the  energy  and  per- 
severance as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  belon^g  to 
his  nature,  strongly  advised  him  to  quit  the  army 
for  the  law.  His  brothers  did  not  oppose, — al- 
though Henry  warned  him  of  the  thorny  and 
uphill  path  on  which  he  was  entering.  His  reso- 
lution was  now  firmly  taken,  and  he  came  up  to 
London  to  carry  it  into  efifect.  It  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  that  financial  difficul- 
ties were  so  far  removed  as  to  render  it  possible 
for  him  to  make  the  experiment.  The  period  of 
five  years  was  then  required  by  all  the  inns  ol 
court  for  a  student  to  be  on  the  books  of  the  soci- 
ety, before  he  could  be  called, — ^with  this  proviso, 
that  it  was  reduced  to  three  years  for  those  who 
had  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  either  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  was  resolved 
that  Erskine  should  immediately  be  entered  of  an 
inn  of  court ;  that  he  should  likewise  be  matricu- 
lated at  Cambridge,  and  take  a  degree  there ;  that 
he  should  keep  his  academical  and  law  terms  con- 
currently, and  that  as  soon  as  it  could  be  man- 
aged, he  should  become  a  pupil  to  some  eminent 
special  pleader,  so  as  to  be  well  grounded  in  the 
technicalities  of  his  new  craft.  Accordingly,  on 
the  26th  day  of  April  1775,  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  on  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary 1776,  he  was  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  and 
entered  on  the  books  of  Trinity  college  as  a  gen- 
tleman commoner,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
h€ti.  He  had  rooms  in  college,  in  which  he  resided 
the  requisite  periods  to  keep  his  terms,  but  being 
entitled  to  a  degree  without  examination,  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  peculiar  studies  of  the  place. 
But  he  still- assiduously  applied  to  bellea  lettres^ 
and  practised  English  composition  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  He  gained  some  applause  by  a  bur- 
lesque parody  of  Gray's  Bard.     The  odo  b  no* 
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very  remarkable  for  poetical  exceUence;  bat  he 
gained  the  prize  given  by  the  college  for  Eng- 
lish declamation.  The  subject  which  he  chose 
was  the  revoltition  of  1688.  He  took  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  A.M.  in  June  1778.  While  still 
a  student  at  Cambridge  he  contrived  to  keep 
his  terms  at  Lincoln's  Lin.  He  had  not  yet  ac- 
tually quitted  the  army,  having  obtained  six 
months'  leave  of  absence.  It  is  said  that  during 
Easter  and  Trinity  terms  he  excited  a  great  sen- 
sation in  the  dimng  hall  by  appearing  with  a 
student's  black  gown  over  the  scarlet  regimentals 
of  the  Royals,  probably  not  having  a  decent  suit 
of  plain  clothes  to  put  on.  He  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  cash  by  the  saLs  of  his  lieutenancy  on  the 
19th  September  1775. 

In  order  to  acquii^  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
the  technical  part  of  his  new  profession,  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Judge  Boiler,  then  an  eminent  special 
pleader.  On  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Buller  to  the 
bench,  he  went  into  th6  office  of  Mr.,  afterwards 
Baron  Wood,  where  he  continued  for  a  year  after 
he  had  obtained  considerable  business  at  the  bar, 
to  which  he  was  called  on  the  3d  of  July,  in  the 
end  of  Trinity  term  1778. 

At  this  period,  and  for  three  years  after  his  re- 
tirement finom  the  army,  he  was  in  great  pecuni- 
ary straits.  With  an  increasing  family,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  he  incurred  in  preparing  for 
the  bar,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  economy, 
and  the  kind  assistance  of  some  of  his  jfriends,  he 
was  often  put  to  his  shifts  for  a  dinner.  He 
dressed  shabbily,  resided  in  small  lodgings  near 
Hampstead,  and  lived  chiefly  on  cow-beef  and 
tripe,  because  he  could  not  afford  anything  bet- 
ter. Reynolds,  the  comic  writer,  who  in  his  *  Life 
and  Times'  mentions  these  particulars,  states, 
that  he  expressed  the  greatest  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
for  occasional  free  admissions  to  that  place  of  en- 
tertainment. He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  part 
in  the  debates  at  the  Robin  Hood,  Coachmaker's 
Hall,  and  other  spouting  dubs,  which  were  at- 
tended by  all  sorts  of  people,  wh^e  each  person 
paid  sixpence,  and  over  the  glass  of  porter  or  gin 
and  water  which  was  received  in  return,  political^ 
legal,  and  literary  subjects  were  publicly  discussed. 

In  the  succeeding  Michaelmas  term,  an  oppor- 


tunity was  afforded  him  of  distinguishing  himself 
in  Westminster  Hall.  He  had  been  accidentally 
introduced,  at  the  table  of  a  friend,  to  Captaib 
Baillie,  who  had  been  suspended  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and 
the  attorney-general  having  been  instructed  to 
move  for  leave  to  file  a  criminal  information 
against  that  gentleman  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the 
noble  earl,  having  stated  that,  for  electioneering 
purposes,  his  lordship  had  placed  in  the  hospital  a 
great  number  of  landsmen,  Mr.  Erskine  was  re- 
tained to  oppose  the  motion.  There  were  four 
other  counsel  on  the  same  side,  and  he  being 
the  junior  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak.  Fortunately  for 
him,  however,  the  court  adjourned  before  the 
case  was  finished,  and  next  morning  he  made 
that  display  of  his  powers  which  at  once  esta- 
blished his  reputation.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  young  advocate  hesitated  not  to  at- 
tack the  noble  earl  in  veiy  indignant  terms : 
*^  Hie  defendant,"  he  said,  "  is  not  a  disappointed 
malicious  informer,  prying  into  official  abuses  be- 
cause without  office  himself,  but  himself  a  man  in 
office ;  not  troublesomely  inquisitive  into  other 
men's  departments,  but  conscientiously  correcting 
his  own ; — doing  it  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  law, 
and  what  heightens  the  character,  doing  it  at  the 
risk  of  his  office,  from  which  the  effrontery  of 
power  has  already  suspended  him  without  proof 
of  his  guilt ; — ^a  conduct  not  only  unjust  and  illi- 
beral, but  highly  disrespectful  to  this  court,  whose 
judges  sit  in  the  double  capacity  of  ministers  of 
the  law,  and  goitremors  of  this  sacred  and  abused 
institution.  Indeed,  Lord  Sandwich  has,  in  my 
mind,  acted  such  a  part'*  ....  Here  Lord 
Mansfield,  observing  Mr.  Erskine  heated  with  his 
sut^ect,  and  growing  personal  on  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  told  him  tiiat  Lord  Sandwich  was 
not  before  the  court.  **  I  know  that  he  is  not  for- 
mally before  the  court,'*  said  the  bold  and  indig- 
nant counsel,  '^but  for  that  very  reason  I  shall 
bring  him  before  the  .court.  He  has  placed  these 
men  in  front  of  the  battle,  in  hopes  to  escape  un- 
der their  shelter ;  but  I  will  not  join  in  battle  with 
them;  their  vices,  though  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  human  depravity,  are  not  of  dignity  enough 
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to  Tindicate  the  combat  with  me.  I  will  drag 
hm  to  light  who  is  the  dark  moYer  behind  thia 
seene  of  iniqaity.  I  assert  that  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich has  bat  one  road  to  escape  ont  of  this  bosi- 
ness  without  poUntion  and  disgrace ;  and  that  is, 
by  pabliclj  disavowing  the  acts  of  the  prosecntors, 
and  restoring  Captain  Baillie  to  his  command.  If 
he  does  this,  then  his  offence  will  be  no  more  than 
the  too  common  one  of  haying  suffered  his  own 
personal  interest  to  prevail  over  his  pnblic  duty, 
in  placing  his  voters  in  the  hospital  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  continues  to  protect  the  prosecu- 
tors, in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their  guilt,  which 
has  exdted  the  abhorrence  of  the  numerous  audi- 
ence that  crowd  this  court ;  if  he  keeps  this  injured 
man  suspended,  or  dares  to  turn  that  suspension 
into  a  removal,  I  shall  then  not  scruple  to  declare 
him  an  accomplice  in  their  guilt, — a  shameless 
oppressor,  a  disgrace  to  his  rank,  and  a  traitor  to 
his  trust."  The  rule  was  discharged  with  costs, 
and  such  was  the  impression  made  by  Captain 
Baillie^s  counsel^  Mr.  Erskine,  on  this  his  first 
appearance  as  an  advocate,  that,  on  leaving  the 
court,  he  received  no  less  than  thirty  retainers 
from  attorneys  who  happened  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion. 

In  January  1779  he  was  engaged  as  counsel  in 
the  famous  court-martial  held  at  Portsmouth,  on 
Admiral  Eeppel,  to  try  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  of  incapacity  and  mis- 
conduct in  the  battle  of  Ushant,  with  the  French 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Count  d'Orvilllcrs. 
Mr.  Erskine  was  engaged  for  the  defence  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Dunning,  as  in  addition 
to  his  abilities,  he  had  the  advantage  of  under- 
standing naval  language  and  naval  manoeuvres. 
The  trial  lasted  thirteen  days,  during  all  which 
time  Erskine  exerted  himself  for  his  client  with 
unabated  zeal  and  consummate  discretion.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  examine  the  witnesses,  nor  to 
address  the  court,  but  he  suggested  questions  which 
were  put  in  writing;  and  he  composed  the  speech 
which  Admiral  Keppel  delivered  on  the  merits  of 
his  case.  The  admiral  was  unanimously  and  hon- 
ourably acquitted,  and  he  immediately  enclosed  to 
his  counsel,  Mr.  Erskine,  the  munificent  present  of 
a  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  following  May  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of 


the  House  of  Commons  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Caman, 
the  bookseller,  against  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
North,  then  prime  minister,  to  re-vest  in  the  two 
English  nniverrities  the  monopoly  in  almanacs, 
which  Mr.  Caman  had  succeeded  in  abolishing  by 
legal  judgments ;  and  by  his  eloquence  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  Honse  to  reject  the  bUL  ELis  repu- 
tation was  now  so  much  established,  that  he  waf 
henceforth  engaged  in  all  the  most  important 
causes  that  took  place  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  His  defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
whose  trial  for  high  treason  came  on  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  before  Lord  Mansfield  and  his 
brethren,  February  5,  1771,  placed  him  immea- 
surably above  all  the  law  orators  of  the  day.  Iii 
it  he  completely  overthrew  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive treason,  and  its  effect  on  the  audience 
who  heard  it,  and  the  tribunal  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, was  overwhelming.  A  singular  passage, 
to  be  found  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  says  the 
Reviewer  of  Erskine's  speeches  in  the  16th  volume 
of  the  *•  Edinburgh  Review,'  *^  affords  a  great  con- 
trast to  th£  calm  and  even  mild  tone  of  its  perora- 
tion. It  is  indeed,  as  far  as  we  Imow,  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  modem  elo- 
quence; and  we  might  justly  have  doubted,  if 
even  Mr.  Erskine's  skill,  and  well-lmown  discre- 
tion as  a  public  speaker,  had  not  forsaken  him, 
and  allowed  his  heat  and  fancy  to  hurry  him  some- 
what too  far,  had  we  not,  in  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  the  perfect  success  which  attended  this 
passage,  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  in  his  fa- 
vour. After  reciting  a  variety  of  circumstances  in 
Lord  George's  conduct,  and  quotlpg  the  language 
which  be  used,  the  orator  suddenly,  abmptly,  and 
violently  breaks  ont  with  this  exclamation — ^I 
say,  by  God,  that  man  is  a  ruffian,  who  shall, 
after  this,  presume  to  build  upon  such  honest,  art- 
less conduct,  as  an  evidence  of  guilt  I'  The  sensa- 
tion produced  by  these  words,  and  by  the  magic 
of  the  voice,  the  ore,  the  face,  the  figure,  and  all 
we  call  the  manner,  with  which  they  were  uttered, 
is  related,  by  those  present  on  this  great  occasion, 
to  have  been  quite  electrical,  and  to  baffle  all 
power  of  description.  The  feeling  of  the  moment 
alone, — that  sort  of  S3rmpathy  which  subsists  be- 
tween an  observant  speaker  and  his  audience, — 
which  communicates  to  him,  as  he  goes  on,  theii 
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feelings  under  what  he  is  saying, — deciphers  the 
language  of  their  looks, — and  even  teaches  him, 
without  regarding  what  he  sees,  to  adapt  his 
words  to  the  state  of  their  minds,  bj  merely  at- 
tending to  his  own, — this  intuitive  and  momen- 
tary impulse  could  alone  have  prompted  a  flight, 
which  it  alone  could  sustain ;  and,  as  its  failure 
would  ind3ed  have  been  fatal,  so  its  eminent  sue- 
Bess  must  be  allowed  to  rank  it  among  the  most 
famous  feats  of  oratory.  ^  The  jury  acquitted 
Lord  George,  and  all  reasonable  men  rejoiced  at 
the  verdict. 

In  May  1788  Mr.  Erskine  received  a  silk  gown, 
when  he  had  scarcely  been  five  years  at  the 
bar.  He  usually  practised  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  professional 
career  he  belonged  to  the  Home  Circuit,  but  soon 
ceased  to  attend  it,  or  any  other,  except  on  spe- 
cial retainers,  of  which  it  is  said  that  he  received 
more  than  any  man  in  his  time.  His  fee  for  a 
special  retainer  was  not  less  than  £300.  The  same 
year  (1788)  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Portsmouth, 
and  unanimously  rechosen  for  the  same  borough  on 
every  succeeding  election,  until  raised  to  the  peer- 
age. The  rights  of  juries  he  firmly  maintained  on 
all  occasions,  but  particularly  in  the  trial  of  the 
dean  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  indicted  in  1783, 
for  a  seditious  libd,  in  having  caused  to  be  repub- 
lished a  tract,  written  by  l^r  William  Jones,  re- 
commending pariiamentary  reform.  The  trial  was 
postponed  till  the  summer  assizes  at  Salop  in  1784, 
when  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  refused  to  receive  the  ver- 
dict of*'  Guilty  of  publishing  only."  Mr.  Erskine 
insisted  on  the  word  ^^  only"  being  recorded,  when 
the  judge  said,  ''Sit  down.  Sir;  remember  your 
duty,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  in  another 
manner."  On  which  Mr.  Erskine  replied,  "  Your 
lordship  may  proceed  in  what  manner  you  thmk 
fit.  I  know  my  duty  as  well  as  your  lordship 
knows  yours.  I  shidl  not  alter  my  conduct." 
In  allusion  to  the  threat  of  the  judge,  he  thus 
concluded  his  argument : — "  It  was  the  first  com- 
mand and  counsd  of  my  youth,  always  to  do 
what  my  conscience  tM  me  to  be  my  duty,  and 
to  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  I  shall  carry 
with  me  the  memory,  and,  I  trust,  the  practice,  of 
this  parental  lesson  to  my  grave.  I  have  hitherto 
followed  it,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 


my  obedience  to  it  has  been  even  a  temporal  sac- 
rifice. I  have  found  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  road 
to  prosperity  and  wealth ;  and  I  shall  point  it  out 
as  such  to  my  children."  In  the  ensuing  Michael- 
mas, on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  Mr.  Erskine 
moved  for  a  new  triaL  On  this  occasion  he  went 
into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  office  of  the  jury,  not  of  the  judges,  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  intention  and  tendency  of  an 
alleged  libel;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  honour 
of  having  prepared  the  way  for  the  libel  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fox  in  1792,  and  seconded  by 
himself,  in  which  the  rights  and  province  of  the 
jury  are  deariy  defined,  and  the  position  estab- 
lished, for  which  he,  in  a  small  minority  of  his 
professional  brethren,  had  contended.  This,  as 
has  been  weU  remarked,  was  a  triumph  of  which 
the  oldest  and  most  practised  lawyer  might  well 
have  been  proud. 

His  most  celebrated  argument  on  the  law  of 
libel  was  that  delivered  in  Percival  Stockdale^s 
case  in  1789.  Mr.  Stockdale,  a  respectable 
bookseller  ui  London,  had  published  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  John  Logan  the  poet,  in  defence 
of  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
had  ventured  to  animadvert  very  unguardedly 
on  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment then  carrying  on  against  the  ex-govemor  oi 
India.  The  managers  complained  of  this,  and  the 
publisher  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon  and  a 
special  jury,  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  at  West- 
minster, on  an  information  filed  by  the  attor- 
iiey-goneral.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Erskine,  as 
counsel  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  delivered  what  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  has  pronounced  to  be  "the 
finest  of  all  his  orations, — ^whether  we  regard  the 
wonderfhl  skill  with  which  the  argument  is  con- 
ducted,— ^the  soundness  of  the  principles  laid  down, 
and  their  happy  application  to  the  case,— or  the 
exquisite  fancy  with  which  they  are  embellished 
and  illustrated, — and  the  powerful  and  touchhig 
language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  It  is  justly 
regarded,  by  all  English  lawyers,  as  a  consummate 
specimen  of  the  art  of  addressing  a  jury ; — as  a 
standard,  a  sort  of  precedent  for  treating  cases  oi 
libel,  by  keeping  which  in  his  eye,  a  man  may 
hope  to  succeed  in  special  pleading  his  dient's 
case  within  its  principle,  who  is  destitute  of  the 
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talent  required  even  to  comprehend  the  other  and 
higher  merits  of  his  originaL  Bj  thoie  merits  it 
b  recommended  to  lovers  of  pnre  diction, — of  co- 
pions  and  animated  description, — of  lirely,  pic- 
tnresqne,  and  fandfol  illustration, — of  all  that 
constitates,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  poetry  of  elo- 
quence,— all  for  which  we  admire  it,  when  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  its  mnsic  and  its  statuary."' 
The  fact  of  the  publication  being  admitted,  Mr. 
Erskine  proceeded  to  address  the  jury,  and  after 
some  introductory  observations  he  burst  out  with 
the  following  eloquent  passage :  ^^  Crentlemen,  the 
question  you  have  therefore  to  tiy  upon  all  this 
matter  is  extremely  simple. — It  is  neither  mon 
nor  less  than  this. — At  a  time  when  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastings  were,  by  the  implied  con- 
sent of  the  commons,  in  every  hand,  and  on  every 
table ; — when,  by  their  managers,  the  lightning  of 
eloquence  was  incessantly  consuming  him,  and 
flashing  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ; — ^when  every 
man  was  with  perfect  impunity  saying,  and  writ- 
ing, and  publishing  just  what  he  pleased  of  the  sup- 
posed plunderer  and  devastator  of  nations — would  it 
have  been  criminal  in  Mr.  Hastings  himself  to  have 
reminded  the  public  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  free 
land,  entitled  to  the  common  protection  of  her  jus- 
tice, and  that  he  had  a  defence  in  his  turn  to  offer 
to  them,  the  outlines  of  which  he  implored  them 
in  the  mean  time  to  receive,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
unlimited  and  unpunished  poison  in  circulation 
against  him  ? — ^This  is,  without  colour  or  exagger- 
ation, the  true  question  you  are  to  decide.  Because 
I  assert,  without  the  haaard  of  contradiction,  that 
if  Mr.  Hastings  himself  could  have  stood  justified 
or  excused  in  your  eyes  for  publishing  this  volume 
in  his  own  defence,  the  author,  if  he  wrote  it  bona 
fidt  to  defend  him,  must  stand  equally  excused 
and  justified ;  and  if  the  author  be  justified,  the 
publisher  cannot  be  criminal,  unless  you  had  evi- 
dence that  it  was  published  by  him  with  a  differ- 
ent spirit  and  intention  from  those  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  question  therefore  is  correctly  what 
I  just  now  stated  it  to  be:  could  Mr.  Hastings 
have  been  condemned  to  infamy  for  writing  this 
book?  Gentlemen,  I  tremble  with  indignation  to 
be  driven  to  put  such  a  question  in  En^and. 
Shall  it  be  endured,  that  a  subject  uf  this  country 
(instead  of  being  arraigned  and  tried  for  some  sin- 


gle act  in  her  ordinary  courts,  where  the  accusa- 
tion, as  soon  at  least  as  it  is  made  public,  is  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  hours  by  the  decision)  may  be 
impeached  by  the  commons  for  the  transactions  ol 
twenty  years, — ^that  the  accusation  shall  spread  as 
wide  as  the  region  of  letters, — that  the  accused 
shall  stand,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  as 
a  spectacle  before  the  public,  which  shall  be  kept 
m  a  perpetual  state  of  inflammation  against  him ; 
yet  that  he  shall  not,  without  the  severest  penal- 
ties, be  permitted  to  submit  anything  to  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind  in  his  defence?  If  this  be  law 
(which  it  is  for  you  to-day  to  decide^,  such  a  man 
has  no  trial :  that  great  hall,  built  by  our  fathers 
for  En^h  justice,  is  no  longer  a  court  but  an 
altar;  —  and  an  Englishman,  instead  of  being 
judged  in  it  by  God  and  his  country,  is  a  victim 
and  a  sacrifice." 

On  the  merits  of  the  work,  it  was  his  argument 
that  the  tenor  of  the  whole,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  writer  were  to  be  regarded,  and  that  if  these 
should  be  found  praiseworthy,  or  innocent,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  detached  passages,  which,  taken 
separately,  might  seem  calculated  to  bring  the 
House  of  Commons  into  contempt,  were  altoge- 
ther insufficient  to  justify  conviction.  Among 
other  things  urged  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings  m 
the  pamphlet  was  the  nature  of  his  instructions 
from  his  constituents.  Commenting  on  this,  ho 
proceeded  as  fbllows :  ^*  If  this  be  a  wilfully  fiftlso 
account  of  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Hastings 
for  his  government,  and  of  his  conduct  under 
them,  the  author  and  publisher  of  this  defence  de- 
serve the  severest  punishment,  for  a  mercenary 
imposition  on  the  public.  But,  if  it  be  true,  that 
he  was  directed  to  make  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  Bengal  the  first  object  of  his  attention,  and  that 
under  his  administration  it  has  been  safe  and  pnos- 
perous ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  security  and  preser- 
vation of  our  possessions  and  revenues  in  Asia 
were  marked  out  to  him  as  the  great  leading  prin- 
ciple of  his  government,  and  that  those  posses- 
sions and  revenues,  amidst  unexampled  dangers, 
have  been  secured  and  preserved ;  then  a  question 
may  be  unaccountably  mixed  with  your  consider- 
ation, much  beyond  the  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent prosecution,  involving  perhaps  the  merit  of 
the  impeachment  itself  which  gave  it  birth;  a 
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qaestion  which  the  Commons,  as  prosecntors  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  should,  in  common  pradence,  have 
avoided;  nnless,  regretting  the  unwieldy  length 
of  their  prosecntion  against  them,  they  wished  to 
afford  him  the  opportunity  of  this  strange  anoma- 
lous defence.  For  although  I  am  neither  his  coun- 
sel, nor  desire  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his 
guilt  or  innocence,  yet  in  the  collateral  defence  of 
my  client  I  am  driven  to  state  matter  which  may 
be  considered  by  many  as  hostile  to  the  impeach- 
ment. For  if  our  dependencies  have  been  secured, 
and  their  interests  promoted,  I  am  driven  in  the 
defence  of  my  client  to  remark  that  it  is  mad  and 
preposterous  to  bring  to  the  standard  of  justice 
and  humanity,  the  exercise  of  a  dominion  founded 
upon  violence  and  terror.  It  may,  and  must  be 
true  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  repeatedly  offended 
against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  gov- 
ernment, if  he  was  the  futhful  deputy  of  a  power 
which  could  not  maintain  itself  for  an  hour  with- 
out trampling  upon  both ;  he  may  and  must  have 
offended  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  if  he 
was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire  wrested  in 
blood  from  the  people  to  whom  God  and  nature 
had  given  it;  he  may  and  must  have  preserved 
that  unjust  dominion  oiKr  timorous  and  abject  na- 
tions by  a  terrifying,  overbearing,  insulting  supe- 
riority, if  he  was  the  faithful  administrator  of  your 
government,  which,  having  no  root  in  consent  or 
affection,  no  foundation  in  similarity  of  interests, 
nor  support  from  any  one  principle  which  cements 
men  together  in  society,  could  only  be  upheld  by 
alternate  stratagem  and  force.  The  unhappy  peo- 
ple of  India,  feeble  and  effeminate  as  they  are 
from  the  softness  of  their  climate,  and  subdued 
and  broken  as  they  have  been  by  the  knavery  and 
strength  of  civilization,  still  occasionally  start  up 
in  all  the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  insulted  na- 
ture. When  governed  at  aU,  they  must  be  gov- 
erned with  a  rod  of  uron ;  and  our  empire  in  the 
East  would  long  since  have  been  lost  to  Great 
Britain,  if  dvil  skill  and  military  prowess  had  not 
united  their  efforts,  to  support  an  authority  which 
Heaven  never  gave,  by  means  which  it  can  never 
sanction. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  observe  that  you  are 
touched  with  this  way  of  considering  the  subject, 
and  I  can  account  for  it.    I  have  not  been  consid- 
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ering  it  through  the  cold  medium  of  books,  but 
have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his  nature,  and  of 
human  dominion,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them 
myself  among  reluctant  nations  submitting  to  our 
authority.  I  know  what  they  feel,  and  how  such 
feelings  can  alone  be  repressed.  I  have  heard 
them  in  my  youth,  from  a  naked  savage,  in  the 
indignant  character  of  a  prince  surrounded  by  his 
subjects,  addressing  the  governor  of  a  British  col- 
ony, holding  a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  hand,  as  the 
notes  of  his  unlettered  eloquence.  *Who  is  it,* 
said  the  jealous  ruler  over  the  desert,  encroached 
upon  by  the  restless  foot  of  EngUsh  adventure ; 
*  who  is  it  that  causes  this  river  to  rise  in  the  high 
mountams,  and  to  empty  itself  into  the  ocean? 
Who  is  it  that  causes  to  blow  the  loud  winds  of 
winter,  and  that  cahns  them  again  in  the  summer? 
Who  is  it  that  rears  up  the  shade  of  these  lofty 
forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the  quick  lightning 
at  his  pleasure?  The  same  Being  who  gave  to 
you  a  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  and 
gave  ours  to  us ;  and  by  this  title  we  will  defend 
it,'  said  the  wairior,  throwing  down  his  toma- 
hawk on  the  ground,  and  raising  the  war-cry  of 
his  nation.  These  are  the  feelings  of  subjugated 
man  all  round  the  globe;  and  depend  upon  it, 
nothing  but  fear  will  control,  where  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  affection.  These  reflections  are  the  only 
antidotes  to  those  anathemas  of  superhuman  elo- 
quence which  have  lately  shaken  these  walls  that 
surround  us ;  but  which  it  unaccountably  falls  to 
my  province,  whether  I  will  or  no,  a  little  to  stem 
the  torrent  of,  by  reminding  you,  that  you  have  a 
mighty  sway  in  Asia  which  cannot  be  maintiuned 
by  the  finer  sympathies  of  life,  or  the  practice  of 
its  charities  and  affections.  What  will  they  do 
for  you  when  surrounded  by  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  with  artillery,  cavalry,  and  elephants, 
calling  upon  you  for  their  dominions  which  yon 
have  robbed  them  of?  Justice  may,  no  doubt,  in 
such  a  case  forbid  the  levying  of  a  fine  to  pay  a 
revolting  soldieiy ;  a  treaty  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  increasing  a  tribute  to  keep  up  the  very  exist- 
eilce  of  the  government ;  and  delicacy  for  women 
may  forbid  all  entrance  into  a  zenana  for  money, 
whatever  may  be  the  necessity  for  taking  it.  All 
these  things  must  ever  be  occurring.  But  under 
the  pressure  of  such  constant  diflSculties,  so  dan 
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gerous  to  national  honour,  it  might  be  better  per- 
haps to  think  of  effectnallj  secnring  it  altogether, 
by  recalling  oar  troops  and  merchants,  and  aban- 
doning onr  oriental  empire.  Until  this  be  done, 
neither  religion  nor  philosophy  can  be  pressed 
▼erj  for  into  the  aid  of  reformation  and  pnnish- 
ment.  If  England,  from  a  lost  of  ambition  and 
dominion,  will  insist  on  maintaining  despotic  mle 
orer  distant  and  hostile  nations,  bejond  all 
comparison  more  nnmerons  and  extended  than 
herself,  and  gives  commission  to  her  Tioeroys  to 
govern  them,  with  no  other  instructions  than  to 
preserve  them^  and  to  seenre  permanently  their 
revennes ;  with  what  colour  of  consistency  or  rea- 
son can  she  place  herself  in  the  moral  chair,  and 
affect  to  be  shocked  at  the  execution  of  her  own 
orders ;  adverting  to  the  exact  measure  of  wick- 
edness and  injustice  necessary  to  their  execution, 
and  complaining  only  of  the  excess  as  the  immo- 
rality; considering  her  authority  as  a  dispensa- 
tion for  breaking  the  commands  of  God,  and  the 
breach  o(  them  only  punishable  when  contraiy  to 
the  ordinances  of  man.  Such  a  proceeding,  gen- 
tlemen, begets  serious  reflections.  It  would  be 
better  perhaps  for  the  masters  and  the  servants  of 
ail  such  governments  to  Join  in  supplication,  that 
the  great  Author  of  violated  humanity  may  not 
confound  them  together  in  one  common  judgment.** 
The  Jury  in  8tockdale*s  case,  after  two  hours*  de- 
liberation, returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

The  spirit  and  independence  exhibited  by  him 
on  every  occasion  led  to  his  being  employed  in  de- 
fence of  most  of  the  parties  who  were  prosecuted 
for  sedition  or  libel  by  the  government.  In  1792, 
being  retained  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Paine,  when 
proceeded  against  for  the  publication  of  the  second 
part  of  his  *  Rights  of  Man,*  he  declared  that, 
waiving  all  personal  considerations,  he  deemed  it 
Incumbent  on  him,  as  an  English  advocate,  to 
obey  the  call;  In  consequence  of  which  he  was 
suddenly  dlsmisseil  fh)m  his  oflice  of  attorney- 
general  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Five  years  after- 
wards he  conducted  the  prosecution  of  the  'Age 
of  Reason,*  when  Williams  the  publisher  was  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  a  year*s  imprisonment. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant,  as  well  as  most  arduous, 
events  in  Mr.  Er8k]ne*s  professional  life,  arose  out 
of  the  part  cast  upon  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr., 


afterwards  Sir  Yicaiy  Gibbs,  on  the 
Home  Tooke,  and  others,  for  high  treason  in  1794. 
The  prisoners  were  tried  separately,  Haidy  bebg 
the  first.  They  were  charged  with  compassing 
the  death  of  the  king,  the  evidence  of  this  inten- 
tion being  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  by  force  the 
constitution  of  the  oonntry,  under  pretence  of  pro- 
curing, by  legal  means,  a  reform  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Mr.  Erskine  was  their  counsel,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  he  completely 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
attempted  to  be  established,  and  showed  that 
their  ostennble  object,  so  for  from  necessarily  in- 
volving any  evil  designs,  was  one  which  had  been 
advocated  by  the  eari  of  Chatham,  Mr.  BuAe, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  himself;  and  that  the  veiy  measures 
of  reform  which  it  was  sought  to  introduce  had 
been  openly  avowed  and  inculcated  by  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  then  holding  office  in  the  ministry 
of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  chief.  The  prisoners  were 
successively  acquitted,  and  the  other  state  prose 
cutions  were  then  abandoned.  On  the  condn- 
sion  of  these  trials  the  public  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Erskine  showed  itself  in  the  strongest  manifesta- 
tions of  popularity.  '*  On  the  last  night  of  the 
trials,**  says  Lord  Camp^ll,  ''his  horses  were 
taken  firom  his  chariot — ^amidst  bonfires  and  blaz- 
ing flambeaux,  he  was  drawn  home  by  the  huzza- 
ing populace  to  hb  house  in  Serjeants  Lm, — and 
they  obeyed  his  mjunction,  when  addressing  them 
from  a  window,  with  Gibbs  by  his  side,  he  said, — 
'  Injured  innocence  still  obtains  protection  firom  a 
British  jury,  and  I  am  sure,  in  the  honest  effusion 
of  your  hearts,  you  will  retire  in  peace  and  bless 
God.*  The  freedom  of  many  corporations  was 
voted  to  him,  and  his  portraits  and  busta  were 
sold  in  thousands  all  over  Great  Britain.  What 
was  more  gratifying,  his  speeches  for  the  prisonere 
were  read  and  applauded  by  all  men  of  taste,  and 
hb  political  consequence  was  much  enhanced  with 
his  party.  He  now  occupied  a  position  as  an  ad- 
vocate which  no  man  before  had  reached,  and 
which  no  man  hereafter  is  ever  likely  to  reach  at 
the  English  bar.**  These  trials  lasted  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  ability  and  energy  displayed  by 
Mr.  Erskine  on  this  eventful  occasion  were  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  parties. 
He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
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a  strennons  opposer  of  the  war  with  France,  ou 
which  subject  he  embodied  his  sentiments  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  a  ^Yiew  of  the  Caoses  and 
Consequences  of  the  War  with  France  ;*  and  snch 
was  the  attraction  of  his  name,  that  it  ran  through 
forty-eight  editions.  In  1802,  the  prince  of  Wales 
not  only  restored  him  to  his  office  of  attorney- 
general,  but  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall.  In  180S,  on  the  formation  of  the 
volunteer  body  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  appoint- 
ed lieutenant  -  colonel  of  the  Temple  corps  of 
lawyers,  generally  called  "  The  Devil's  own." 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1806,  when  a  new 
administration  was  formed  by  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
Erskine  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  created  a  peer  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Erskine  of  Restormel  castle,  in 
Cornwall.  On  this  occasion  he  took  for  his  motto 
**  Trial  by  Jury."  His  father^s  motto  was  "  Judge 
Nought."  On  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
in  the  following  March,  he  retired  with  the  usual 
pension  of  £4,000  a-year.  The  short  period  dur- 
ing which  he  presided  in  the  court  of  chanceiy 
makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  mind,  and  in  particular  the  emi- 
nently legal  understanding  which  he  possessed, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties of  so  new  a  situation.  But  none  of  his  judg- 
ments were  appealed  against,  except  one,  and  it 
was  affirmed.  Over  the  proceedings  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Melville,  in  1806,  he  presided 
as  lord- steward,  and  united  the  greatest  acuteness 
and  readiness  with  singular  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  aU  that  urbanity  which  neither  in  public  nor 
in  private  life  ever  quitted  him  for  an  instant.  In 
reference  to  this  case  it  may  be  said,  that  to  Lord 
Erskine  belongs  the  merit  of  showing  that  this 
mode  of  trial  may  still  be  so  conducted  as  to  prove 
an  efficient  safeguard  to  the  constitution,  though 
discredited  by  the  vexatious  procrastination  which 
had  characterized  the  last  instance  of  its  use,  in 
the  case  of  Warren  Hastings. 

On  quitting  the  woolsack  Lord  Erskine  retired 
in  a  great  degree  from  public  life.  In  1807  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  opposers  of  the  famous 
'  Orders  in  Council'  respecting  neutral  navigation, 
which  he  truly  foretold  would  lead  to  a  war  with 
America;  and  in  the  following  year  he  made  a 


speech  against  the  bill  fur  proLiblUug  the  expor- 
tation of  Jesuit's  bark  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
designed  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  France, 
which  both  for  argument  and  eloquence  is  said  to 
have  been  worthy  his  most  celebrated  effi)rts.  Ic 
1809  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  which 
passed  that  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Commons.  In  1815  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Thistle.  In  the  memorable 
proceedings  of  1820,  relative  to  the  Queen's  trial, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  against  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  m 
causing  it  ultimately  to  be  abandoned.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  these  proceedings  he  visited  Scotland, 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  it  a  midshipman 
in  1764,  and  was  entertiuned  at  a  public  dinner  at 
Edinburgh,  by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  liberal 
politics  of  that  dty.  To  this  dmner,  as  a  mark  of 
high  esteem  and  respect,  he  had  been  specially 
invited. 

Owing  to  an  unfortunate  purchase  of  land,  and 
other  circumstances,  his  lordship,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  laboured  under  considerable  pecuniary 
difficulties;  while  his  former  fame  was  obscured 
by  an  unhappy  second  marriage  with  a  Miss  Sarah 
Buck,  and  certain  eccentricities  of  conduct  which 
were  very  incompatible  with  his  age  and  station. 
By  his  first  wife,  who  died  22d  December,  1805,  he 
had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  had  also 
Issue  by  his  second  marriage. 

In  his  leisure  hours  he  occupied  himself  with 
edituig  several  of  the  State  Trials.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  Collected 
Speeches,  as  well  as  of  a  political  romance,  in  2 
vols.,  entitled  'Armata,'  and  some  pamphlets  in 
support  of  the  Greek  cause.  His  speeches,  on 
constructive  treason,  and  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  fill  four  octavo  volumes. 
A  fifth  contains  his  speeches  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects ;  among  which  those  on  behalf  of  Hadfield, 
for  shooting  at  the  king,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  de- 
fendant in  a  crem.  can.  case,  are  especially  wort|iy 
of  attention. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828  he  resolved  to  revisit 
Scotland,  and  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  there. 
Accordingly,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  sons,  he 
embarked  at  Wapping,  in  a  smack,  for  Leith, 
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there  being  neither  railways  nor  London  steamers 
in  those  days.  When  the  ship  was  opposite  Har- 
wich, a  yiolent  gale  arose,  and  Lord  Erskine  was 
severely  attacked  with  inflanunation  in  the  chest. 
On  the  ship  reaching  Scarborongh,  he  was  so  seri- 
ously ill  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  put  him 
ashore.  He  rallied  to  a  certain  degree,  and  was 
able,  by  easy  stages  on  land,  to  reach  Almondale 
(now  called  Amondell)  House,  the  seat  of  his  ne- 
phew near  Edinburgh,  where,  experiencing  a  re- 
lapse, he  expired,  on  the  17th  November,  1823,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
family  burying-place  at  Uphall,  in  the  county  of 
Linlithgow.  Immediately  after  his  decease  the 
members  of  that  profession  of  which  he  had  been 
the  ornament  and  the  favourite,  caused  a  marble 
statue  of  him  to  be  executed,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hall  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  where  he  had  presided 
ns  chancellor,  and  where  it  now  stands. 

The  consmnmate  talents  of  this  advocate  shone 
in  their  full  lustre  in  the  defence  of  Hardy  and  the 
other  parties  indicted  of  high  treason  in  the  course 
of  1794,  already  aUuded  to ;  on  which  occasion  his 
pleadings  were  unmatched  at  the  bar.  His  exer- 
tions and  his  success  in  these  trials  have  thus  been 
comprehensively  described :  ^^  His  indefatigable 
patience — his  eternal  watchfulness — ^his  unceasing 
labour  of  body  and  of  mind — the  strength  of  an 
Herculean  constitution — ^his  untameable  spirit — a 
subtlety  which  the  merest  pleader  might  envy — ^a 
quickness  of  intellect  which  made  up  for  the  host 
he  was  opposed  to : — ^these  were  the  great  powers 
of  the  man ;  and  the  wonderful  eloquence  of  his 
speeches  is  only  to  be  spoken  of  as  second  to 
these.  Amidst  all  the  struggles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  parliament,  in  council,  and  in  the  field, — 
there  is  no  one  man,  certainly,  to  whose  individual 
exertions  it  owes  so  much,  as  to  this  celebrated 
advocate ;  and  if  ever  a  single  patriot  saved  his 
country  from  the  horrors  of  a  proscription,  this 
man  did  this  deed  for  us,  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
state  prosecutions." 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  Lord  Erskine^s 
personal  character  were  his  egotism  and  vanity, 
which  increased  upon  him  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  of  which  many  amusing  anecdotes  are 
told.  He  was  fond  of  pet  birds,  monkeys,  and 
dogs,  and  believed  in  ghosts,  apparitions,  and  the 


second  sight.  ^^Tom  Erskine,"  says  Sir  Waiter 
Scott,  in  his  diary,  ^'  was  positively  mad.  1  have 
heard  him  tell  a  cock  and  a  bull  story  of  havmg 
seen  the  ghost  of  his  father's  servant,  John  Bur* 
net,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  believed  eveiy 
word  he  was  saying." 

He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  little  artifices  which 
tend  to  give  effect  to  a  person's  iq)pearance,  nor 
did  he  deem  it  undignified  to  take  advantage  of 
them  to  aid  his  eloquence.  When  he  went  on 
circuit  he  examined  the  court  the  night  before  the 
proceedings,  in  order  to  select  the  most  advanta- 
geous place  for  addressing  the  jury.  On  the 
cause  being  called,  the  crowded  audience  were, 
perhaps,  kept  waiting  a  few  minutes  before. the 
celebrated  advocate  made  his  appearance;  and 
when  at  length  he  gratified  their  impatient  curi' 
osity,  a  particularly  nice  wig  and  a  pair  of  new 
ypUow  gloves  distinguished  and  embellished  his 
person,  beyond  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  bar- 
risters of  the  circuit.  [Annual  Obituary^  vol.  ix. 
p.  57.] 

Like  his  brother  Henry,  he  was  much  addicted 
to  punning,  and  Westminster  Hall  rang  with  his 
jokes  as  mach  as  ever  the  parliament  house  of 
Edinburgh  did  with  the  wit  of  his  brother.  When 
at  the  bar,  he  was  retained  as  counsel  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  stage  coach,  against  whom  Polito, 
the  keeper  of  the  wild  beasts  in  Exeter  Change, 
had  brought  an  action  for  negligence,  his  portman- 
teau having  been  stolen  from  the  boot  of  the  coach 
behind,  he  himself  having  been  riding  on  the  box. 
*^  Why  did  he  not,"  said  Erskine,  "  take  a  lesson 
from  his  own  sagacious  elephant,  and  travel  with 
his  TRUNK  before  him?"  The  joke  produced  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  Once,  on  being  con- 
sulted by  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  as  to  whe- 
ther he  could  sue  a  tradesman  for  a  breach  of 
contract  about  the  painting  of  his  house,  he  wrote 
his  opinion  in  the  following  woi*ds:  ^^I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  action  will  not  lie^  unless  the 
witnesses  d(>." 

In  person  Lord  Erskine  possessed  many  advan- 
tages: his  features  were  regular,  intelligent,  and 
animated,  and  his  action  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly graceful.  His  constitution  was  remark- 
ably strong;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  himself  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  singular  fact,  ^bat  during 
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the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  practice  he  had  not 
been  for  a  single  day  prevented  in  liis  attendance 
ou  the  conrts  by  any  indisposition. 

Lord  Erskine  was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
advocate  that  ever  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  England; 
and  some  leading,  bat,  till  his  appearance,  dis- 
puted constitntional  doctrines,  have  been  firmly 
established  by  his  exertions,  especially  on  the  two 
great  subjects  of  constructive  treason  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  WhUe,  however,  as  a  forensic 
orator,  he  had  no  equal,  he  was  only  entitled  to 
a  secondary  rank  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  David  Montagu, 
at  one  period  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court 
of  Bavaria. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : 

Aigoments  on  the  Right  of  Janes,  in  the  Cuue  of  the 
Dean  of  St  Asaph,  in  the  Conrt  of  Emg^s  Bench.  London, 
1791«  Sto. 

The  whole  Prooeedings  on  a  Trial  of  an  Infonnation  ez 
officio,  hj  the  Attomey-general,  against  John  Stockdale,  for 
a  snpposed  libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Conrt  of 
King's  Bench,  before  Lord  Kenjon.  To  which  is  subjoined, 
an  Argument  in  support  of  the  Right  of  Juries.    1791,  8vo. 

His  Speech  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.    Lond.  1798,  8to. 

His  Speech  in  Defence  of  Thomas  Hardj  and  John  Home 
Tooke,  Esq.  tried  on  a  Chaige  of  High  Treason.  London, 
1795,  8to. 

Speeches  of  the  Hon.  T.  Erskine,  and  S.  Eyd,  Esq.  on  the 
Trial  of  T.  Williams,  for  publishing  Paine*s  Age  of  Reason ; 
with  Lord  Eeoyon's  Ghaige  to  the  Jury.    Lond.  1797  8vo. 

A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  present 
War  with  France.    Lond.  1797,  Svo. 

Substance  of  his  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a 
Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Throne,  approving  of  the  Refu- 
sal of  Ministers  to  treat  with  the  French  Republic.  London, 
1800,  8to 

An  Explanation  of  all  the  Acts  of  Paruament  relative  to 
the  Volunteer  Corps.    Lond.  1808. 

Speech  on  Malicious  and  Wanton  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

1809,  8vo. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Hon.  T.  Erskine,  when  at  the  Bar,  on 
Subjects  connected  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  against 
Constructive  Treason.    Collected  by  James  Radgway    Lond. 

1810,  8  vols.  8vo. 

Armata,  a  political  romance,  2  vols.  8vo,  1811. 

Speeches  of  Lord  Erskine,  when  at  the  Bar,  on  Miscella- 
neous Subjects.    Lond.  1812,  8vo. 

Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  the 
Greeks,  1822. 

Agricultural  Distress,  a  pamphlet  1828. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas  Alexander,  sixth  earl  of 
Kellie,  an  eminent  musical  genius,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander,  fifth  earl,  by  his  second  wife,  Janet, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaim,  the  celebrated 
physidan  and  poet,  was  bom  September  1, 1732, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1756.    He  possessed 


a  considerable  share  of  wit  and  humour,  with 
abilities  that  would  have  distinguished  him  in  any 
public  employment;  but  he  devoted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  musical  science,  in  which  he 
attained  an  uncommon  degree  of  proficiency. 
After  receiving  his  education,  he  travelled  into 
Germany.  Previous  to  this,  we  are  told,  he 
could  scarcely  tune  his  fiddle,  but  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Manheim  he  studied  composition  with 
the  elder  Stamitz,  and  ^*  practised  the  violin  with 
such  serious  application,"  says  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his 
History  of  Music,  *^  that,  at  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, there  was  no  part  of  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical music  in  which  he  was  not  equally  well 
versed  with  the  greatest  professors  of  his  time. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  strength  of  hand  on  the  violin, 
and  a  genius  for  composition,  with  which  few 
professors  are  gifted."  Unfortunately,  however, 
led  away  by  the  pernicious  fashion  of  the  times, 
his  convivial  habits  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
musical  taste,  and  his  almost  constant  intemper- 
ance and  dissipation  tended  seriously  to  impair 
his  constitution. 

Robertson  of  Dalmeny,  in  his  'Enquiry  into 
the  Fine  Arts,'  styles  the  earl  of  Kellie  the  greats 
est  secular  musician  in  his  line  in  Britain.  '*  In 
his  works,"  he  says,  ^^  the  fervidum  ingennan  of 
his  country  btrsts  forth,  and  elegance  is  mingled 
with  fire.  From  the  singular  ardour  and  impetu- 
osity of  his  temperament,  joined  to  his  Grerman 
education,  under  the  celebrated  Stamitz,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  German  overture  or  symphony, 
consisting  of  a  grand  chorus  of  violins  and  wind 
instruments,  was  in  its  highest  vogue,  this  great 
composer  has  employed  himself  chiefly  in  sym- 
phonies, but  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself.  While 
others  please  and  amuse,  it  is  his  province  to 
rouse  and  almost  overset  his  hearer.  Loudness, 
rapidity,  enthusiasm,  announced  the  earl  of  Kellie. 
His  harmonies  are  acknowledged  to  be  accurate 
and  ingenious,  admirably  calculated  for  the  effect 
in  view,  and  discovering  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
music.  From  some  specimens,  it  appears  that  his 
talents  were  not  confined  to  a  single  style,  which 
has  made  his  admirers  regret  that  he  did  not  ap- 
ply himself  to  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  He 
is  said  to  have  composed  only  one  song,  but  that 
an  excellent  one.    What  appears  singularly  pecn- 
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liar  in  this  musician  is  what  may  be  called  the 

Telocity  of  his  talents,  by  which  he  composed  whole 

pieces  of  the  most  excellent  music  in  one  night." 

His  lordship  died  at  Brnssels,  unmarried,  October 

9,  1781. 

EwART,  the  sornanie  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Gal- 
lowaj,  fonnerlj  proprietors  of  the  estate  of  Mullock,  in  the 
stewartij  of  Kirkcadbright.  The  family  came  originally  from 
Roxbnrghshizef  where  the  name  is  said  to  have  been  pronounced 
and  spelled  *  Ewit.*  It  may  be,  however,  that  it  is  only  the 
surname  Stewart  curtailed  of  its  two  initial  letters.  On  some 
of  the  old  Ewart  monuments  in  an  ancient  churchyard  just 
outside  Kirkcudbright,  the  name  is  Latinized  ffaverttu,  and 
some  connexion  has  even  been  traced  between  the  names  of 
Ewart  and  Howard.  Andrew  Ewart,  the  first  of  the  family 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Kirkcudbright,  was  treasurer  of  that 
burgh  in  1583.  His  son  and  suocessor,  John,  a  merchant  and 
bailie  of  Kirkcudbright,  by  purchase  became  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Mullock  in  1611,  at  that  time  of  considerable  extent; 
but  it  was  portioned  off  into  lots  from  time  to  time,  and  ulti- 
mately sold  in  1816  to  John  Halliday,  Esq.  A  laige  part  of  the 
old  Ewart  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk. 
John,  1st  of  MuUock,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  also 
named  John,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  Kirkcudbright  in 
1630,  and  commissioner  of  the  burgh  for  settlement  of  exche- 
quer dues.  His  eldest  son  was  "  John  Ewart,  Esq.  of  Mullock, 
chief  magistrate  of  Kirkcudbright,**  1649,  and  **  commissioner 
for  the  collection  of  imposts  raised  for  maintaining  public 
tranquillity,  and  restoring  crown  prerogatives  by  order  of 
Charles  II.*s  first  parliament.**  This  laird  of  Mullock  was 
also  a  merchant  in  Kirkcudbright.    The  records  say  that  "he 

'  had  a  great  trade  with  Holland;**  and  ** undertook  to  furnish 
sufilcient  arms  for  defenpe  of  Kirkcudbright,  1644.**  He  had 
two  sons.  John,  the  elder,  succeeded  his  father.  He  repre- 
sented Kirkcudbright  in  King  William's  first  parliament,  and 
up  to  his  death  in  1697.  He  married  Marian,  daughter  of 
John  Brown,  Esq.  of  Carsluith,  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ewart, 
who  was  the  first  parish  dergyman  of  Kells,  in  Galloway,  and 
married  Agnes,  2d  daughter  of  John  Grierson  of  Gapenoch  in 
Hnlywood,  son  of  James  Grierson  of  Gapenoch  (of  the  Lag  fa- 
mily.) The  Rev.  Andrew  Ewart  died  8th  Dec.  1768,  aged  75, 
leaving  two  sons,  James  and  John.    James,  the  elder  son,  suc- 

I  oeeded  to  the  estate,  and  held  various  public  offices  in  Dumfries. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  7  sons  and  2  daughters. 

j  His  first  son  died  26th  Nov.  1777;  the  second  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1768 ;  and  the  third,  Archibald,  a 
merchant  at  Barcelona,  succeeded  his  father,  and  died  there 
a  bachelor.  His  brother  John  sucpe^ed  him.  This  gentle- 
man was  twice  married,  1st,  to  Miss  Patterson  of  Inverary, 
grand-daughter  of  The  Maclver  Campbell  of  Asknish,  Ar- 
gyleshire,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  eldest  son,  James  A.  Ewart,  98d  Highlandei-s,  m.  Miss 
Elisa  Russell,  Limeriok,  with  innwft ;  the  2d,  Walter,  an  offioet 
36th  regiment,  was  killed  at  SMlamanca,  unmarried ;  the  84 
son,  Archibald,  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  m.  Miss 
Lunielli,  and  had  a  son,  Archibald  John,  in  16th  regiment,  In- 
dia, having  a  d.  Margaret,  m.  to  James  Pollock,  Esq.,  Glasgow, 
iasue,  2  drt. ;  1.  m.  Charles  James  Tennant,  Esq.,  St  RoUox, 
Glasgow ;  2.  m.  Dr.  Syme.  By  his  2d  wife  he  had  a  son  and  5 
daughters.  Eldest  daughter  m.  Colonel  Walker,  issue,  a  ran, 
John  Walker,  M.D.,  I/)ndon;  2d  daughter  m.  Captain  Flint, 
and  had  14  children;  8d,  Ajrnes,  m.  Mr.  Sandford,  barrister- 
at-Iaw,  lA>ndon ;  4tli,  Katherine  Alicia,  m.  Dr.  Boyd,  M.D., 


Madras,  with  issue;  and  the  5th,  Jemima,  Gen.  Carthew, 
India,  issue,  8  sons  and  4  drs. ;  the  eldest  son,  Morden,  suc- 
ceeded in  1859,  as  heir  of  entail,  to  the  estate  of  Craigenvey, 
Dumfries-shire,  m.  a  d  of  Colonel  Sir  Archibald  Boyle,  with 
issue.  John  sold  Mullock,  at  least  what  remained  of  it,  in 
1816.  John,  2d  son  of  said  Rev.  Andrew  Ewart  of  Kells, 
was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Troqueer.  He  m.  Maiy,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Corrie,  Esq.  of  Cariinwark  and  Kelton,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, issue,  7  sons  and  6  daughtem 

The  eldest  son,  Josepb  Ewart,  was  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  to  the  court  of 
Prussia,  and  married  the  Countess  Wartensleben,  daughter 
of  the  prime  minister  of  Prussia,  issue,  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Elder  daughter,  Elizabeth,  m.  Mr.  Birt  of  Hallgrove, 
Surrey;  younger,  Mary,  m,  Mr.  Shaw,  M.P.,  banker,  London, 
issue,  a  son,  Benjamin,  bamster-at-law.  The  envoy's  son, 
.T.  F.  Ewart,  a  general  in  the  British  army,  married  Lavinia 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  K.C.B., 
issue,  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  1st,  Frederick,  captain  R.N.; 
2d,  William,  a  dergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Dor- 
setshire; 3,  John  Alexander,  C.B.,  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen; 
in  1859  colonel  in  the  army,  and  lieutenant-colonel  78th  High 
landers ;  lost  an  arm  in  India  whilst  serving  with  the  9dd 
Highlanders.  H  e  married  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Spencer 
Stone,  Esq.  of  Callingwood,  Stafiordshire,  issue,  a  daughter, 
Frances  Lavinia.  4.  Charles,  a  major  royal  engineers,  m.  his 
cousin,  Emily,  daughter  of  Rev.  Peter  Ewart;  6th,  Douglas, 
died  young.  The  daughter,  Lavinia  Lisette,  m.  the  Rev.  D. 
Butler  of  the  Church  of  England,  issue,  2  sons  and  8  daughters. 

The  second  son,  William  Ewart,  merchant,  IJvcipool,  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Jaques,  issue,  4  sons  and  8  daughters. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  married  William  Gott,  Esq., 
Leeds,  with  issue.  The  2d  died  young.  Tlie  8d,  Charlotte 
Mary,  married  William  Rutson,  Esq.  of  Newby- Wiske,  York- 
shire, issue,  4  sons  and  2  daughters.  Sons:  1st,  John, 
(deceased,)  married  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Cheney  of 
Gadderly,  Leicestershire,  issue,  a  son.  2d,  William  Ewart  of 
Broadleas,  Devizes,  represented  Bletchingley,  Liverpool,  Wi- 
gan,  and  became  M.P.  for  the  Durafiries  district  of  burghs, 
married  his  cousin,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  George  A.  Lee, 
Esq.,  merchant,  Manchester,  with  issue,  a  son,  William  Lee, 
and  5  daughters.  8d,  Joseph  Christopher  Ewart,  M.P.  for 
Liverpool.  4th,  Rev.  Peter  Ewart,  married  Miss  Salisbury, 
issue,  2  sons,  William  Salisbury,  captain  grenadier  guards, 
and  Henry  Peter,  lieutenant  2d  life  guards,  and  8  daughters. 

The  third  son,  John,  died  at  Bath.  The  fourth,  Peter,  a 
merchant  in  Manchester,  married  Mary  Ann  Kerr,  of  Edin- 
burgh, issue,  5  sons  and  2  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  John, 
a  colonel  in  1st  Bengal  native  infantry,  was,  with  his  wife 
and  youngest  child,  murdered  at  Cawnpore  in  1857.  Tliree 
other  sons  of  Rev.  John  Ewart  died  young. 

Of  the  daughters,  Agnes  married  1st,  Mr.  Carson,  2d,  Mr. 
Porter  of  Troquhain,  merchant,  St  Petewburg;  Mary,  married 
George  A.  Lee,  Esq.,  merchant,  Manchester,  issue,  a  son  and 
three  daughters;  Jane,  married  Colonel  Hamilton;  Marion, 
married  John  Gilchrist,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Dumfries,  one  of  the  chipf 
founders  and  promoters  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  rvyat 
infirmary,  issue,  two  daughters;  Grace,  died  young.  A 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist  m.  John  Clark,  M.D.,  issue,  a  son, 
John  G.  Clark,  Esq.  of  Speddoch,  Dumfnes-shire.  and  a 
daughter,  Mary,  m.  William  Maxwell  of  Carruohan,  claiman| 
of  the  title  of  earl  of  Nithsdale. 


EwKN,  a  surname  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Ewing, 
though  differently  spelled,  and  derived  from  Eogiiaiij  ti\p 
Gaelic  for  Engenius ;  hence  the  name  of  the  Highland  cUr 
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Eoghan,  or  MaoEweiL  It  seems  slso  to  be  the  same  name 
ss  Etsd,  and  wsa  borne  by  a  king  of  the  Piots,  and  two  kings 
of  the  Soots.    Owen  is  the  Welsh  form  <^  the  name. 

The  author  of  the  fine  ballad,  *  Weel  maj  the  Boatie  Bow/ 
John  Ewen,  jeweller  in  Aberdeen,  was  bom  in  Montrose  in 
1741,  of  snoh  noor  parents  that  they  were  nnable  to  give  him 
more  than  the  most  ordinary  education.  Having  by  frugality 
and  indnstry  saved  a  few  pounds,  he  went  to  Aberdeen  in 
1760,  and  opened  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  hardware  goods. 
For  the  first  six  years  he  was  not  partionlariy  prosperous,  but 
on  his  marriage,  in  1766,  to  Janet,  one  of  the  two  daughters 
of  John  Middleton,  yam  and  stocking  maker  in  Aberdeen, 
who  was  then  dead,  he  became,  in  right  of  his  wife,  possessor 
of  one  half  of  the  property,  chiefly  heritable,  of  his  deoeased 
fiither-in-law.  Uis.  Ewen  died  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Elisabeth,  who  married  in  1787,  a  younger  son  of 
Graham  of  Morphia.  Mr.  Ewen  did  not  many  a  seoomd 
time,  and  died  21st  October  1821,  leaving,  after  payment  of 
various  sums  to  the  puUio  charities  of  Aberdeen,  about 
fourteen  thousand  pounds  to  the  magistrates  and  dergy  of 
Montrose,  his  native  place,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an 
hospital,  similar  to  Gordon's  Hospitsl  in  Aberdeen,  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  boys.  This  settlement  was 
challsnged  by  his  daughter,  and  after  various  conflicting  de- 
cisions in  the  court  of  session,  was  flnally  set  aside  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  appeal,  on  the  17th  November  1880,  on 
the  ground  that  the  deed  was  void,  in  consequence  of  its  un- 
oertainty  and  want  of  precision  both  ss  to  the  sum  to  be  ac- 
cumulated by  the  trustees  before  commencing  to  build  the 
hospital,  and  as  to  the  number  of  the  boys  to  be  educated  in 
it  when  built.  A  ftdl  report  of  this  lawsuit  is  contained  in 
Wilson  and  Shaw's  *  Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Scotland,*  vol  iv.  pp.  846 — 861. 
In  the  projected  hospital  he  had  anticipated  a  monument  to 
his  mem<»y  in  his  native  plaoe,  but  he  has  a  better  and  more 
enduring  one  in  his  immortal  song  of  ^The  Boatie  Bows,' 
which  has  given  his  name  a  worid-wide  reputation.  His 
grandson,  Baron  Grahams,  Esq.,  inherited  Morphie,  Kinoar- 
dineshjre,  and  Ballmdaxg,  Forfarshirs. 


EwiRG^  an  Anglified  form  of  the  surname  Ewen.  Of 
this  name  was  Greville  Ewing,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Congregational  church,  son  of  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Edinburgh  and  author  of  a  pamphlet  against  the  atheisti- 
cal doctrines  of  Thomss  Paine.  Bom  in  that  dty,  April 
27, 1767,  he  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  his  native 
place,  and  at  an  early  age  was  apprentioed  to  a  ssal  engraver. 
On  the  conclusion  of  his  apprentioeehip  he  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  but  impelled  by  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  ministry,  in  tht  wjnter  sesrion  of  1787-8  he  entered 
the  univendty  of  Edinburgh,  snd  applied  himself  assiduonsly 
to  the  usual  course  of  literary  and  theological  stady.  In  the 
subsequent  May  he  became  tutor  to  the  boo  of  James  Lock- 
hart,  Esq.  of  Cambusnethan,  attending  coUege  always  during 
winter.  In  1792,  after  passing  the  usual  examinations,  he 
was,  by  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton,  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  in  connexion  with  the  Established  church  of  Sootland, 
and  became  very  popular  as  a  preacher.  On  17th  October  of 
the  ibUowing  year  he  was  ordained  assistant  to  Dr.  Jones  in 
Lady  G]en<m>hy's  church,  Edinburgh.  In  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions he  esrly  took  a  deep  interest,  and  by  his  exertions  and 
writings  contributed  much  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  in  regard 
to  them.  He  was  one  of  the  small  party  of  Christian  friends, 
•(insisting  prindpally,  besides  himself,  of  the  Rev.  David 
Bogus,  D.D.,  of  Goeport,  the  Bev.  William  Innes,  then  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  afterwards  of  the  Baptist  church. 


Elder  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  of  Air- 
threy,  StirUngshire,  who  had  f(»med  a  plan  for  proceeding  to 
India,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  native  population,  the  ex- 
penses being  to  be  defrayed  by  Mr.  Haldane.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  refusal  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  gov- 
ernment to  permit  their  going  out,  the  scheme  wss  abandoned, 
and  Mr.  Ewing  and  his  friends,  in  consequence,  resolved  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  evangelical  religion  at 
home.  A  periodical,  under  the  titie  of  *The  Miasionaiy  Ma- 
gaaine,'  was  aooordingly  stsrted  in  Jnly  1796,  of  which  Mr. 
Ewing  wss  for  three  years  tiie  editor.  It  afterwards  got  ths 
titie  of  *The  Christian  Herald,'  and  under  that  of  *  The  Scot- 
tish Congregational  Magaane,'  ultimately  became  the  recog- 
nised oi^n  of  the  Congr^ational  churches  of  Scotland. 
After  he  had  ceased  to  conduct  it,  he  often  sent  communica- 
tions to  its  pages  under  the  signature  of  **  Onesimus.** 

Finding  his  efforts  cramped  in  the  Establishment,  and 
being  prosecuted  before  the  church  courts,  for  pursuing  a 
course  incompatible  with  the  established  notions  of  propriety 
and  order,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  national  church,  and  on 
29th  November  1798,  a  day  appointed  for  a  general  thanks- 
giving, he  preached  his  last  semion  in  connexion  with  the 
Establishment,  and  shortiy  after  went  on  an  itinerancy  to 
various  parts  of  Perthshire.  In  July  1799  he  commenced 
his  ministry  in  Glasgow  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church, 
which  met  in  the  'Tabernacle,*  Jamaica  Street,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  kindly  allowed  them  by  Mr.  Haldane,  to  whom 
it  belonged.  In  this  building  Mr.  Ewing  preached,  for  several 
years,  to  crowded  congr^ations.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  with  Mr.  Haldane,  he 
and  his  people  removed,  in  1811,  to  a  neat  and  commodious 
place  of  worship  erected  for  him  in  Nile  Street,  and  there  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  pastoral  duties  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  had  been  appointed  professor  or  tutor  in  the 
Glasgow  Theol(^cal  Academy  by  the  Congregational  Union, 
an  office  in  which  he  was  aasodated  with  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the 
venerable  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  George  Street, 
Glasgow.  The  department  of  study  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Ewing  was  that  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Churdi  History. 
In  1821  he  received  from  the  college  of  Princetown,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  degree  of  D.D.,  but  as  he  disapproved  of  all  religions 
titles,  he  dedined  to  be  addressed  as  Doctor. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  three  times  married.  His  first  wife,  the 
sister  of  his  friend  Mr.  Innes,  died  soon  after  their  marriage. 
His  second  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jamieson,  also  died 
soon.  His  third  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of 
Pollok,  baronet.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  she  and  her  hus- 
band and  a  party  of  friends  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  Falls 
of  the  Clyde,  whm  the  carriage  bemg  overturned,  the  whole 
party  were  predpitated  down  a  steep  declivity,  and  Mrs. 
Ewing  recdved  injuries  which  caused  her  death  in  a  few  days 
after.  From  the  shock  of  this  sudden  calamity  Mr.  Ewing 
never  fnUy  recovered,  and  his  health  began  gradually  to  de- 
dine.  He  continned,  however,  to  officiate,  both  as  a  minister 
and  a  professor,  for  several  years  afterwards,  until  his  grow- 
ing infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign  the  latter  office,  and 
only  occasionally  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  the  former.  At 
length  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  destroyed  his  physical  powers, 
though  it  did  not  impair  his  mental  faculties,  and  on  2d 
August  1841,  **he  fell  adeep,*'  so  gentiy,  that,  says  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  ^*it  could  hardly 
be  called  death — ^it  was  the  un  perceptible  cessation  of  life,  a 
breathing  out  of  his  spirit — delightful  emblem  of  his  entering 
into  peace. '.  By  his  second  marriage  he  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  published  an  interesting  memoir  of  her  father, 
and  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matheson  of  London. 
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Mr*  EfHnf**  worfc*  an : 

A  DfCiM*  •f  MiMMM  <RMB  ChmliaB  Sooetiei  to  the  Htt- 
IbMiraiid.  A fliniMm piMdwl  iMfim  the  Edinbvs^ Mk- 
uooMgf  Bodtltf,    EdiiL  1797. 

Tb«  Dntj of  dttfitiaiit  to  Chr3  GofcnuDMt  AStnoon. 
ediiLl7M. 

A  Defmos  of  ItuMnoi  nd  FmU  IVMdDo^  A  Stnoon. 
ESn.  i7n,9wo.    Seoood  editmi,  Glaigoir,  US2. 

Anifliidirflnioiis  on  tomo  poaofM  of  a  pomphWt,  ootitied 
'  Loy  PfMdung  ladcfombio,' &e.    GtMsmr,  1800. 

Booiffco  in  Roplj  to  tho  SflBii    GIai«p«r,  1800. 

TlM  BaduDOirto  of  the  Gndc  Uagoi^  diortlf  DhMtntod ; 
nod  «  Compoodioaf  hnwon,    1001« 

BoiDiriu  00  «  Sermoo  oooeMimig  tho  caD  nd  qoofifteatkiot 
of  MiMioiiarM.    GtMeow,  1801. 

Th«  Ignomioi  of  the  HooUm  nd  tbo  Condaci  of  God 
towards  tbem.  A  Scnnon  piieachod  htbn  the  Loodoo  Mio- 
mnuarj  Socielj.    1808. 

A  Lectmo  on  port  of  the  Fiftenth  Choptv  of  the  Acts  of 

thoAportki^    1804. 

An  Expofon  of  iome  tbm^i  eootomed  in  *  A  VindictrtMn 
of  PrMOTterioo  Clmrdi  Gorenunont*'    1805. 

An  Attempt  towards  a  •tatenmt  of  the  doetrino  ck  Scrip- 
tare  OQ  some  di^iited  pointo,  rvpeeting  the  GooititatioD, 
GoTeninient,&e.oftheGbarefaofChnrt.    Gla^gsw,  1807. 

Memorial  on  Edncataon  for  the  MiniaUy  ot  the  GoqwL 
Glasgow,  1808. 

Facts  and  Dooomonts  lespectmg  the  Connenoos  wldfeh 
nave  sobiistod  betweao  Bobert  Hsldne,  Esq.  and  Gierille 
Ewing.    1809. 

Essqrs  to  the  Jews.    London,  1809,  2  toIs^ 

The  Enooongement  dne  from  Christians  to  Preacbfln  of 
tboGoepeL    A  Sermon.    Gtaiieow,  1815. 

Sermon  preached  on  the  daj  of  the  Fnnsral  of  the  PkmoesB 
ChariotteAngnsUofWalesL    1817. 

The  Testimony  of  God  a^sinst  Msssscre  and  BqansL  A 
Ssrmon.    1820. 

Two  Disooaiies  deUTered  at  tbo  Oidination  of  the  Rer. 
Archibald  Jack.    1820. 

The  Dntj  of  Abstaining  from  Debt     A  Sermon.    1821. 

EsM^  on  Baptism,  1828.  2d  edition,  enlargod,  GhMgow, 
1824. 

The  Sympathy  oc  Christ.    A  Sermon.    1828. 

Address  to  the  Ber.  William  Oime,  on  his  settlement  sft 
CamberweU,  London,  1824.    8d  edition. 

Traot  reUtiTO  to  the  ApooTpha  Question.    1826. 

ElsmBBts  of  the  Grtsk  Langasgi  sod  a  Gnsk  and  En|^ 


Leneon,  tor  the  use  of  thoee  who  wHh  to 

acquainted  with  the  New  Testaaocat  in  the 

oontemmg  all  the  words  wfaidi  oeenr  in  the  fli  iifniyHt  and 

Apooypha,  as  wdl  as  the  Tfotamewt.    2d  oditkn  mpi  Sra, 

1812;  nrach  enhuged  1827. 

Memoir  of  Mn.  Barbara  Ewin^  1829. 

The  Mums  Fathen  and  Mothers  of  the  Children  of  the 
Omrch.    A  Semen.    1881. 

A  Funenl  Sermon  on  William  MKSarm,  Eaq.    1882. 

A  Sermon  preached  ontheoocMcn  of  thr  death  of  Mr 
JofanAikman.    1884. 


ETTHSir,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  now  ex- 
tinct, eonfened,  in  1842,  by  Oisles  the  First,  on  Sr  James 
King  of  Bamebt  and  BiiuMi,  or  Bnmboose,  in  Aberdeen- 
shin,  who  had  ittainH  the  tank  of  fientenant-gencnl  in  the 
serriee  of  Onstarus  Adolpbua,  king  of  Sweden.  In  1641  he 
was  sent  for  by  the  Scots  Estates  to  answer  a  diargeof  dia- 
sffMtmn  to  his  natrre  eountry,  in  levying  bones  and  men  in 
Denmark  for  the  serriee  of  his  m^esty,  and  on  hb  appear- 
ance in  parliament  on  the  2d  November  of  that  year,  he  so- 
lenmly  protested  that  he  was  neither  eonnaellor  nor  actor  in 
the  imhappy  disputes  that  had  arisen  betwixt  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  aiHi  akhougb  he  had  been  urged  by  his  majesty 
to  undertake  the  levying  of  troops  for  him,  be  had  altogether 
refused  it  on  any  condition  whaterer,  in  reject  it  was  against 
his  nattre  oonntrf  and  his  conaeienoe  also;  on  which  the 
house  acquitted  him,  and  dedared  him  a  good  and  honest 
patriot  and  deserring  of  the  thanks  and  approbation  of 
conntiy.  IBayom^i  Amuib,  toL  HI  p.  180.]  He  wai 
sequent^  appointed  by  Charies,  fientenant-general  of  his 
army,  imder  the  eari  of  Newcastle.  He  alao  cnated  him  a 
peer  of  Scotland  under  the  above  title,  with  limitation  to  the 
beiia-male  of  his  body,  by  patent  dated  at  York,  28th  Maidi 
1642.  In  the  potent  the  word  is  spelled  Eythin,  the  title 
being  asmimod  from  the  river  Ythan  in  Aberdeeuahireu  Chip 
lendon  says  that  the  marqnla  of  Newcastle  being  muo- 
quainted  with  the  art  of  war,  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
was  in  effect  Yested  in  General  King,  who  had  senred  with 
the  highest  reputation  under  Gustayus  Adolphus.  In  1644, 
Lord  Eythen  rstunied  to  Sweden,  when  he  was  created  Bar- 
on Sanafanlt.  On  July  26,  1644,  the  ScoU  parliament  passed 
a  decreet  of  fbrfeitnn  sgainst  Lord  Ythan,  but  on  January 
14,  1647,  they  passed  another  rescinding  his  forfeiture.  In 
1650  he  was  included  in  tbe  act  of  dasna.  He  died  in  1652, 
aged  68,  and  was  buried  at  Stockholm.  Hia  titles  became 
extinct  at  bie  death.    (See  Kimo,  surname  ofL) 
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Fairfax  of  Cumnn,  Lord,  m  Utic  m  tha  Scottun  pamge, 
eimftmid  in  16S7,  on  Sir  TliomM  Ttiiftx  of  Denton,  belong- 
ing to  u  UKteot  ftunil;  of  Suon  origin,  which  ibont  tha 
tinM  e(  th«  Conqnut  wis  tettti  kt  Towcestar  in  Northum- 
boluid,  hot  nftoinrds  nmoved  ioto  Yrafcahira.  Tha  nima 
ii  Suon,  Fiirfu  mcuing  fair  hur.  Tha  fint  lord  had  in 
lem  ■oeompuued  tha  airl  of  Enu,  when  ha  wit  Hnt  with 
■o  En^ith  trmj  Co  the  usi«tuice  of  King  Hanij  the  Fonith 
of  Fniaoa  sgiuiiit  tha  SpuiitrdA,  ind  ww  knighted  bj  the 
carl  in  the  camp  belora  Ranen.  Ha  wu  afterwirds  emplo^ 
bf  Qoeen  Eliiabelh  in  Tuioni  n^odations,  and  wu  aent  bj 
her  on  an  embus;  to  KiDg  Janwa  VI.  of  Scotland,  bf  whom 
ha  wn  higMj  eateemed.  Chailea  Iha  Fint  created  him  Lonj 
Fairfax  of  Camenm  in  tha  peeraga  of  Soolland,  h;  patent,  to 
bim  and  U*  bein  mala,  dated  Mij  4, 1627.  He  died  in  Ma; 
1640,  in  the  dgbtiet}i  fear  of  his  age.  He  had  four  aona 
killed  in  battle  abroad  in  one  jear,  1621,  wimelf,  Mtgoc  Wil- 
■iim  Fui&K,  in  de&noe  of  the  dty  of  Frankendale  in  the 
PalaUnite ;  Psragiina,  at  Rochelle  in  France ;  John,  in  the 
Palatinate ;  and  Thomaa,  in  Turkey.  Hii  own  tavther  wai 
the  eminent  poet  Edward  Fairfax  of  Newhall,  tha  tnnilUor 
of  Taeao'i  taanne  poem  of  '  Oodfre;  of  Boulogne,  who  died 
in  1633. 

His  eldant  son,  Fardinando,  Moond  Lord  Fairfax,  was  mem- 
ber Car  the  dtj  of  York,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  dvil 
war,  WM  appointed  the  pariiamantarr  ganaial  for  Ymfcahice. 
In  1(4!  ha  lepnlBed  the  earl  of  Newcutle  at  Tadcasur,  and 
in  Januarj  1648  routed  Lord  B^n,  with  hia  Irish  forces,  at 
Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  In  April  1S44  ha  deleated  Lord  Bal- 
law  at  Selbj,  and  took  htm  prisoner,  with  Dxtsen  handred 
meo.  At  tha  battle  of  Mareton  Moor  id  the  following  Jnlj, 
he  oommaaded  the  centre,  along  with  the  earl  of  Laien,  and 
oontribnted  much  to  the  defeat  of  tbe  royal  armj.  Btdng 
jiade  gonmor  of  the  <atj  of  York,  ha,  in  a  abort  tdme,  toiA 
all  the  ganisons  in  Vorkdiirs,  which  had  conbnaed  to  hold 
ooC  for  tjia  king.  He  died  in  1647.  Be  was  the  anthor  of 
a  >  Letts  to  his  Eaodlencj,  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  relating  to 
Us  late  pmapeniDS  anoceaa  against  tha  Popish  Fr.  Army  in 
the  Korth,'  Lopdon,  164S,  410;  and  a  '  Letter  conoemmg  lbs 
peat  Victorj  obtained  at  Selby  in  YorksbirB,'  1644,  4ta. 

His  MM  son,  Tbomis,  third  Lord  Fairfax,  bom  in  1611, 
WH  the  famous  pajrllaznentary  genera],  Sir  Thomas  Faii&x, 
whose  aetaons  enter  bo  largely  into  the  hiitoiy  af  the  oiTil 
wan.  After  Nasabj  fight,  in  June  164G,  where  he  gained  a 
oomplete  and  daeinTe  nctor;,  he  reduced  the  western  eons- 
tioi  to  obedience,  and  bj  the  capture  of  Bagland  castle  ia 
Aognit  1648,  pnt  in  ena  to  all  Dppoeition  to  the  parliament's 
■nthoritf  thiongbonC  England.  On  the  eiecntion  of  Charica 
lbs  Tint,  to  whkh  he  was  no  party,  he  was  appnnted  gen- 
■ral  in  chief  of  the  foroea  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  in 
16A0,  being  ordered  to  manch  against  the  fioota,  he  reaigned 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Cromwell,  and  reared,  on  a 
pannOD  of  fiTS  thousand  poonda  a-vear,  from  public  life  for  a 
tinM.  In  1659,  just  pcerions  Is  the  Realoratjon,  he  again 
eauM  forward,  and  it  waa  chieSy  throngh  bis  inflnenoe  that 
the  Irish  brigade  fbnook  Lambert  and  joined  the  army  of 
Honk,  after  the  latter  had  resolved  to  bring  in  the  king.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  c€  the  healing  paziiament,  and  kaa  at 
the  bssd  of  tbs  committee  i^pointed  to  wait  upon  Charles 


tne  Second  at  the  Hague  and  mute  mm  OTSr  to  England. 
His  latter  yeani  were  spent  in  retirement  at  his  seat  in  Tort- 
■hire,  his  leisnre  honn  being  derotod  to  literary  oocnpationa. 
He  died  November  12th,  1671,  in  tbs  dxtieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  has  obt^ned  a  place  in  Walpole's  Bajal  and  Noble  An- 
thon  (Park's  editian,  toL  v.  p.  110)  as  Uie  aotbiir  of  -  Sbort 
Memorialg  of  Thomas  Lord  Fair&i,  writUn  by  himself,' 
London,  1699,  Bvo.  He  also  left  in  manuscript,  'The  Psalms 
of  Darid,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Csnlkles,  and  Songs  of 
Uosee.  Exodus  XT.  and  Dent  xiii.,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture done  into  versa  j'  a  'Poem  on  Sobtnde;'  'Notee  of  Ser- 
mons,' by  his  lordship,  by  his  lady,  danghter  of  Horioe  Lord 
Vere,  and  by  their  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  George,  second 
dnlce  of  Bockingbam;  and  a  'TrtaUse  on  the  Shortness  o! 
life.'  He  also  wrote  some  leiay  on  the  hone  which  Charies 
the  Second  rode  to  his  ooronation,  and  which  had  been  bred 
and  preaented  to  the  king  I7  his  lordship.  Several  other 
treatises  in  MS.  than  thoss  sboTe-nientioned,  eompceed  by 
him,  an  said  to  be  preserred  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the 
library  c^  Denton  in  YortcaMre,  with  othen  of  hia  grandfa- 
ther. In  Watt's  Ubliotheca  Britanaica  then  is  a  long  Ust, 
extending  to  nearij  two  columns  and  a  half,  of  the  various 
proclamslions,  Istten  and  dedantions  published  in  his  name 
dunng  the  dvil  wars.  His  portrut  subjoined  is  fnm  a  Sni 
■igrwing  of  him  in  Walpde. 


His  lordship  was  a  great  pation  and  enoonrager  of  Ihentuie. 
In  the  yeST  1660,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford 
twenty-nine  ancient  manuscripts  and  forty-nine  modem  ones ; 
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imoDg  the  former  was  the  history  of  Scotland,  sapposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Bidiop  Elphineton  of  Aberdeen — to 
whidi  reference  has  already  been  made,  (see  conclusion  of 
Elphinston*8  life,  page  188  of  this  volnme). 

When  Oxford  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliammt  forces, 
r^rd  Fairfax  exerted  his  utmost  diligence  in  preserving  the 
Ubranes  from  milage.  He  also  allowed  a  considerable  pen- 
sion to  Soger  Doosworth  the  antiquary,  whose  collections 
were  among  tue  manuscnpts  left  to  tue  Bodleian  noraiy 

Having  no  male  issue,  but  only  two  daughters,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin,  Henry  Fairfax  of  Oglethorpe,  grandson 
of  the  first  Lord  Fairfax,  through  his  second  son  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Henry  Fairfax.  The  fourth  lord  dying  in  1680,  his 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  became  fifth  lord.  The  latter  concurred 
heartily  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  in  December  that 
year  was  appomted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  third  regiment 
of  horsegua^ds.  In  January  1698  he  was  promoted  to  the 
King's  own  regiment  of  horse,  and  in  1701  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general.  He  represented  the  county  of  York  in 
several  of  the  English  parliaments  till  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  died  in  1709 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  sixth  Lord  Fairfax,  inherited  ftom 
his  mother,  Catherine,  only  child  of  Thomas,  Lord  Golepep- 
per,  Leeds  castle  and  several  manors  in  Kent,  with  estates  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  about  five  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  Virginia,  North  America,  called  the 
Northern  Neck,  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  rivers 
Potomack  and  Rappahannock.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  is  ssid  to  have  been  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
Spectator.  He  had  a  commission  ]n  the  hoisegaards  bine. 
In  1739  he  visited  his  American  property,  and  was  so  much 
captivated  by  the  soil,  dimate,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  he  resolved  to  setUe  there.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  after  generously  bestowing  his 
EngUsh  estates  on  his  brother  Robert,  m  1747  he  sailed  for 
America,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
lieutenant  and  cnstos  rotulorum  of  Frederick  county,  and 
presided  at  the  provincial  courts  of  Winchester,  where,  during 
the  session,  he  always  kept  open  table.  He  also  acted  as 
surveyor  or  overseer  of  the  public  roads.  He  cUed,  unmar- 
ried, in  February  1782,  aged  ninecy-one. 

His  brother,  Robert,  seventh  lord,  migor  of  the  first  troop 
of  lifeguards,  resigned  his  commission  in  1746,  and  in  1759 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  West  Kent  militia.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  parliament  for  several  years,  at  first  for 
Maidstone  and  afterwards  for  the  county  of  Kent  At  his 
residence  at  Leeds  castle,  m  Kent,  he  had  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining King  George  the  Third  and  his  queen  three  days 
in  November  1779.  He  died  15th  July  1793,  m  his  87th 
year,  and  although  he  had  been  twice  married,  he  left  no 
issue.  His  estates  devolved  on  bis  nephew  (the  son  of  his 
eldest  sister,  Franoes)  the  Rev.  Denny  Martin,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Fairfax,  and  the  title  on  his  male  heir,  Bryan 
Furfax,  third  and  on.y  surviving  son  of  William,  fourth  son 
of  the  fourth  lord's  second  son  Heniy  This  William  Fairfax 
had  been  settled  in  New  England,  but  at  the  request  of  hitt 
cousin  the  sixth  lord,  he  removed  to  Virginia,  to  undertake 
the  management  of  his  property  there,  and  died  in  1757. 

Biyan,  his  third  son,  on  the  death  of  the  seventh  lord,  was 
in  holy  orders  in  America,  but  proceeding  to  England,  he 
preferred  his  daim  to  the  peerage  of  Fairfax  of  Cameron, 
which  the  House  of  Lords  determined  in  his  favour,  when  he 
returned  to  America.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Caiy,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.    He  died  about  1812. 

His  son,  Thomas,  ninth  lord,  bom  in  1762,  resided  in 
Fftirfaz  ooanty  in  Virginia,  and  died  there  April  21,  1846, 


and  he  was  «.  by  his  grandson,  Charles-Snowdon,  10th  lord.  He 
was  «.by  his  &r^  John  Cootttfe  Fairfax,  ILD.,  (&  in  1880)  asUkh 
beitm,  April  S,  1869.    He  m.  In  1867,  and  has  issoSL 


1  

A  baronetcy  was  conferred,  2l8t  Febmaxy,  1886,  on  Sir 
Henry  Faufax  of  Holmes,  Roxbuxghshire,  descended  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  lords  FaiifiuL  His  father.  Vice-admi- 
ral Sir  William  George  Fairfax,  bom  in  1788,  entered  the 
navy  at  an  early  age,  and  continued  in  it  for  the  long  period 
of  sixty-three  years.  In  1759  he  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Quebec  under  General  Wolfe,  and  in  1778  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  *  Alert,'  he  captured  '  Le  Coureur,'  the  first  ship 
taken  in  the  French  war,  a  service  greatly  enhanced  from  the 
'  Arethusa'  being  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  her  celebrated 
action  with  the  *  Belle  Poule.'  In  the  memorable  battle  of 
Camperdown,  on  the  11th  October  1797,  he  acted  as  flag- 
captain  to  Lord  Duncan  on  board  the  *  Venerable,*  and  in 
consideration  of  his  gallant  conduct  on  that  occasion,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  soon  after  appoint- 
ed colonel  of  marines.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admural  of  the  red.  By  his  wife,  Mai^garet, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Charteris,  Esq.,  solicitor  of  the  customs 
for  Scotland,  he  had  a  son.  Sir  Henry,  and  a  daughter,  Maiy, 
married,  first,  to  Samuel  Greig,  Esq.,  captain  and  commis- 
noner  in  the  Russian  navy ;  and,  secondly,  to  William  Som- 
erville,  Esq.  This  lady  is  the  celebrated  Mn.  Somerville, 
authoress  of  the  '  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,*  and  other  sd- 
entific  works  The  son,  Sir  Henry,  first  baxonet,  who  got 
the  title  m  consideration  of  his  fiither's  distinguished  naval 
services,  was  bom  in  1790,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  army  in  November  1841.  He  married,  first,  in  1880,  8d 
daughter  of  Thomas  Williamson,  Esq.  of  Lixmonnt,  county 
of  Edinburgh  (afterwards  Williamson  Ramsay),  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  William  George  Herbert  Taylor,  bom  in  1831,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  served  in  the  Crimea,  1855-^6,  and  at 
Sebjistopol ;  2d]y,  in  1851,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Astell, 
Esq.  M.P.,  many  years  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company, 
pis  «.,  Wm.  Gea  H.  TSylor,  t.  as  3d  bart.  Feb.  8, 1860,  and  m.  Seiit. 
17, 1868,  Miss  Pawson.    His  son  Hy.  Wm.  was  b.  Sept  Sfi,  187a 


Faiivoul,  a  seemlni^y  contradictory  surname.  In  June 
1662,  Andrew  Fairfbwl,  the  son  of  John  Fairfowl  of  the  town 
of  Anstrather,  was  consecrated  arohlnshop  of  Glasgow.  He 
had  first  been  chaplafai  to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  next  mini- 
ster of  North  Leith,  afterwards  at  Dunse.  It  is  stated  that 
CharieM  the  Second  having  heard  him  preach  several  times 
when  in  Scotland  in  1650,  on  his  restoration,  inquired  after 
Mr.  Furfowl,  and  unsolidted  preferred  hun  to  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  November  1661.  He 
cUd  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity,  for  he  sickened 
the  very  day  of  riding  the  parliament  in  November  1668,  and 
died  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  ab- 
bey church  of  Hulyroodhouse 


Fairlet,  tne  surname  of  an  old  £unily  in  Ayrshire,  now 
extinct,  descended  fmm  Robert  de  Ross,  a  branch  of  the 
Rosses  of  Tarbet  in  Cunningham,  mentioned  in  the  Ragman 
Roll  as  proprietore  of  the  lands  of  Fairiey,  whence  they  took 
their  name.  [See  JRmnrkg  on  Ragman  BoU,  Nubefs  Eat- 
aldrtf,  vol  ii.  p.  29.]  In  1886,  Willam  de  Fairiey  was  in- 
cluded in  a  list  of  twenty  Sootsmen  who  received  letten  of 
pardon  from  Edward  the  Third,  for  all  the  crimes  they  had 
committed  in  war  with  England.    [XoL  8ooL  voL  L  p.  881.] 

About  the  year  1540  there  was  a  John  Fairiey  of  Fairiey, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  succeeded  by  David  Fairiey  of 
that  ilk.    The  latter  had  three  daughters,  coheiresses,  tlis 
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eldest  of  whom,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Robert  Crawford,  eld- 
eat  Bon  of  WilUam  Crawford  of  Dnunaoj,  and  her  huaband, 
by  some  famil/  arrangement,  sacoeeded  to  the  whole  proper- 
ty, and  became  Fairle/  of  that  ilk. 

The  family  eontinned  in  posaeesion  of  the  estate  tiD  the 
begmning  of  the  eighteenth  oentory,  when  it  was  sold  to  Da- 
vid, eail  of  Glasgow.  Fairley  castle,  a  sqnare  tower,  sitnated 
on  the  coast  of  the  parish  of  Largs,  and  boilt  in  1521,  is 
remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the  ballad  of  *  Haidjknate.'  It 
commands  one  of  the  fhest  views  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  bat 
IS  now  In  rains. 


The  Fairiies  of  Brantsfield  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinborgfa  (a 
cadet  of  the  Fairiies  of  Braid  in  the  same  neighbooriiood), 
stated  by  Nisbet  (SytUm  of  Heraldry^  vol.  L  p.  296)  to  have 
been  descended  fnm  a  natnral  son  of  King  Robert  the  Sec- 
ond, on  the  extinction  of  the  original  family  of  Falrley  in 
Ayrshire,  assnmed  the  title  of  that  ilk,  or  chief  of  the  name, 
althongh  they  appear  to  have  been  a  different  family  altoge- 
ther. The  first  of  this  family  was  John  Fairiie,  bnxgeas  in 
Kdinborgh,  who  received,  by  diarter  dated  2d  July  1608, 
from  Alexander  Lander  of  Halton,  the  lands  of  Brantsfield, 
originally  Brownsfield,  from  Kchard  Brown  of  Barrowmnir, 
to  whom  they  at  one  time  belonged.  This  John  Falrlie  died 
befbre  the  24th  Febraary  1607. 

His  son,  )K^lliam  Fairiie,  had  the  honoor  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  him  soon  after  snooeeding  to  the  estate  of  Brants- 
field, which  he  disposed  of  to  his  son,  William  Fairiie,  in  his 
lifedme,  and  died  before  the  last  day  of  March  1626. 

The  son  of  this  William,  also  William  Fairiie  of  Brants- 
field, aoqoired  the  lands  of  little  Dreghora  in  Ayrshire,  by 
porehase  from  the  family  of  Fallarton,  and  in  1689  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  for  ordering  out  the  militia. 
In  Law's  Memorial  oooors  the  following  note :  **Rowallan, 
elder  and  yoongar,  and  BrutU^fidd  does  retire  aqd  dara  (that 
is,  hide  themselves)  for  a  time  ;**  suspected  of  bong  concerned 
in  the  Bothwell  Brig  insnirection  in  1679.  He  was  appre- 
hended in  London  in  June  of  that  year,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  long  detained  in  prison.  He  died  before  22d 
Mi^l696. 

His  son,  WilliaiDf  on  sncceeding  to  the  estates,  dropped  the 
dcsignatioa  of  Brantsfield,  and  assumed  that  of  Fairiie,  the 
name  now  given  to  the  lands  of  little  Dreghora,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  his  father. 

Williun,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  Cathenne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Brisbane  of  that  ilk,  had  a  son,  Alexander,  and  a 
daughter,  Margaret.  His  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  who  died  in  infancy,  was  Elizabeth  Oraufurd,  second 
daughter  of  John  Craufurd  of  Craufordland,  who  survived 
him  more  than  sixty  years,  and  remarried,  in  1744,  John 
Howieaoo  of  Braehead,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  [See 
tdL  L  p.  702,  second  col.,  arL  Crawford.] 

Alexander  Fairiie,  the  son,  a  gentleman  of  oonsiderRble 
talent,  took  a  lead  in  most  matters  relating  to  the  Q>unty  of 
Ayr  in  his  time,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  agricultural 
improvement.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
year  1803,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Margaret  Fairiie 
of  Fairiie,  who  had  married  William  Cuningham,  afterwards 
of  Auchenskeith,  served  heir,  in  1778,  to  the  deceased  Sir 
David  Onningbam  of  Robertland,  baronet,  when  he  assumed 
the  title,  and  became  the  seventh  baronet  of  that  family.  He 
died  in  1781,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  William 
Cuningham,  who  assomed  the  additional  name  of  Fairiie, 
the  conjoined  name  being  now  that  of  the  family.  [See  voL 
L  p.  747,  top  of  1st  colnmn,  art.  CuimroHAif.] 

Sir   Chariea   Cuningham-Fairlie,    bora    22d    September, 


1780,  «.  his  ftr.  as  8tb  l»art,  Feb.  28,  185S,  and  d.  June  1,  1869; 
fc  by  his  eldest  aoo.  Sir  Percy,  9th  bart.,  6.  Oct  S2, 1816.  He  m^ 
Feb.  6, 1889,  Miss  Fentoo,  and  has  S  lona  and  t  d^ 


FAiiOOHKB,  a  suraame  derived  from  the  ancient  office  of 
keeper  of  the  falcons  of  the  king,  llie  first  on  record  of  this 
name  was  Banulph,  the  son  of  Walter  de  Lenorp,  falconer  to 
King  William  the  Lion,  about  1200.  From  that  monarch  be 
had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Luthra,  now  called  Luther, 
Balbegno,  and  others  in  the  Mearns,  which  he  called  Hawk- 
erton  (afterwards  Halkertoun)  from  his  office,  having  charge 
of  the  king's  hawks.  The  arais,  ancient  and  modeni,  of  the 
Falconer  family,  are  relative  thereto. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Walter  le  Falconer,  called  sometimes 
de  Lunkyr,  or  Ltungsir.  His  grandson,  who  is  witness  to  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Dramsleid  about  1260,  had  two  sons, 
Robert  and  {*eter,  deriau  regku  under  Ale^tander  II. 

Robert,  the  elder  son,  first  assumed  the  name  of  Falconer 
de  Halkertoun,  and  his  name  is  in  the  Ragman  BoU  as  being 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296. 

His  grandson,  David  Fanooner,  had  a  charter  from  his  god- 
father. King  David  the  Second,  dated  at  Mnnros  (Montrose) 
2d  April  1865. 

His  son,  Andrew  Falconer  of  Lethenbar,  was  one  of  the 
barons  who  attended  Alexander  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  the 
king's  lieutenant  in  the  north,  11th  October,  1880. 

His  son,  Alexander  Falconer  of  Lethens,  is  mentioned  as 
fnther  of  David,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Robert  Falconer, 
who  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Newton  in  1478,  and  whose 
grandson,  Robert  Falconer,  had  a  charter  of  Balendro,  in 
1504. 

From  this  David  was  descended,  m  the  fourth  generatioii. 
Sir  Alexander  Falconer  of  Halkertoun,  who  had  a  charter  ot 
the  hill  of  Halkertoun  24th  April  1544.  By  his  wife,  Elisa- 
beth, only  daughter  of  Sir  Ardiibald  Douglas  of  Glenbervie, 
he  had  fbur  sons  and  a  daughter.  Archibald,  the  second  son, 
was  ancestor  of  the  Falconers  of  Phesdo,  one  of  whom.  Sir 
James  Falconer  of  Phesdo,  a  lord  of  session  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Falconer,  one  of  the  wardens 
of  the  mint,  who,  upon  learaing  that  he  was  to  be  pursued  for 
malversation  in  his  office,  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  died 
suddenly  at  Phesdo,  in  November  1682.  Sir  James  was  ad- 
mitted advocate  6th  January  1674.  He  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  Ist  November  1689,  as  Lord  Phesdo,  and  was  admit- 
ted a  lord  of  justidary  27th  January  1690.  He  represented 
the  shire  of  ffincardine  in  the  parliament  of  1708-4,  and  died 
at  Edinburgh  9th  June  1705.  The  huit  of  this  branch  of  the 
fkmily,  John  Falconer  of  Phesdo,  ad\'ocate,  died  2 1st  Novem- 
ber 1764,  in  the  Olst  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  estate  to  the 
Hon.  Captain  George  Falconer,  fifth  son  of  David,  fifth  Lord 
Falconer  of  Halkertoun. 

Samuel,  the  third  son  of  the  above  Sir  Alexandei  Falconer 
of  Halkertoun,  was  derigned  of  Kincorth,  county  of  Elgin , 
and  William,  the  fourth  son,  styled  of  Dnndufi|  was  father 
of  Colin  Fnlconer,  bishop  of  Argyle,  5th  September  1679, 
and  the  following  year  translated  to  the  see  of  Moray. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Falconer  of  Halkertoun,  had 
three  sons.  Patrick,  the  second  son,  designed  of  Newton, 
was  ancestor  of  James  Falconer  of  Monktonn,  county  of  Ed- 
inbuigh,  and  James,  the  thud  son,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Middlehaugh,  county  of  Elgin. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Falconer  of  Halkortoun,  by 
his  wife,  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  David  Caraegie  of 
Culluthie,  had  four  sons.  Sir  Alexander,  the  eldest,  a  lord 
of  session,  was  the  first  Lord  Falconer  of  Halkertoun,  ot 
whom  afterwards.    Sir  David,  the  second  son.  designed  ol 
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Glenfarquhar,  was  one  of  the  commuuries  of  Kdinbnrgh. 
His  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Falconer  of  Glenfarqnhar,  was 
created  a  baronet,  20tli  March  1670-L  His  son  socoeeded 
%B  fonrth  Lord  Falconer  of  Halkertonn. 

Sir  David^s  seoond  son,  Sir  David  Falconer  of  Newton,  was 
sometime  lord  president  of  the  conrt  of  session.  He  studied 
the  law  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  and  having  passed  advo- 
cate, Sd  Joly  1661,  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missaries of  Edinburgh,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. On  24th  May  1676,  he  was  nominated  a  lord  of 
nesdon,  and  on  2d  March  1678,  was  admitted  a  lord  of  justi- 
ciary. On  5th  June  1682,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
court,  and  in  the  parliament  of  1665  he  represented  the 
county  of  Forfar.  He  was  elected  a  lord  of  the  articles,  and 
a  member  of  three  commissions  then  appointed:  one  for 
trade,  another  for  the  plantation  of  kirks,  and  a  third  for  the 
regulation  of  inferior  judicatories.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
after  four  days*  illness,  on  15th  December  1685,  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Greyfriars  church- 
yard, where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
inscription  upon  it  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  Scottish  Elegiac 
Verses  from  1629  to  1729,  printed  at  Edinbux^h  in  1842. 
President  Falconer  collected  the  decidons  of  the  Court  of 
Session  finom  November  1681  till  9th  December  1685,  being 
the  very  last  day  he  sat  in  court;  they  were  published  in 
1705  by  John  Spottiswood,  advocate.  His  eldest  son,  David, 
became  fifth  Lord  Falconer,  and  his  third  daughter,  Cather- 
ine, married  Joseph  Hume  of  Ninewells  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  and  was  the  mother  of  David  Hume  the  historian. 

Sir  John  Falconer,  of  Balmakellie,  third  son  of  the  above 
Sir  Alexander  Falconer  of  Halkertoun  and  his  wife  Agnes, 
and  younger  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Falconer  of  Halkertoun, 
was  master  of  the  mint  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
He  had  a  son,  Robert,  a  merchant  in  London.  James,  the 
fourth  son,  was  designed  of  Coatfield  in  the  county  of  Elgin. 

Sir  Alexander  Falconer  of  Halkertoun,  the  eldest  son,  was 
« lord  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Halkertoun.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  shire  of  Kincardine  in  the 
Scots  parliament  of  1643,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  pub- 
lic proceedings  of  that  stirring  period.  In  1644  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  for  the  plantation  of  kirks,  and  on 
1st  February  1645,  a  commissioner  of  exchequer.  In  reward 
for  his  great  seal  and  loyalty  in  the  parliament  of  1647,  for 
relieving  King  Charles,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  29th  July 
of  tnat  year,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Falconer  of  Halkertoun, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates  appomted 
soon  after.  On  15th  Februaiy  1649  he  was  deprived  of  his 
seat  on  the  bench,  on  account  of  what  was  then  termed  *'•  ma- 
lignancy," that  is,  loyalty  to  the  king,  but  at  the  Restoration 
he  was  reinstated.  He  died  Ist  October  1671.  By  his  wife, 
Anne,  only  child  of  John,  ninth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres, 
he  had,  with  a  daughter,  Agnes,  married  to  the  seoond  Lord 
Banff,  a  son,  Alexander,  second  Lord  Falconer  of  Halkertonn, 
whose  only  son,  David,  third  lord,  was  served  heir  to  his  fa- 
ther in  1685,  and  on  24th  March  1710,  was  found  turn  compos 
mentit,  and  had  been  so  for  twenty  years  previous.  He  died, 
unmarried,  in  February  1724,  when  the  title  devolved  on  Sir 
Alexander  Falconer,  grandson  of  Sir  David  Falconer  of  Glen- 
fiuquhar,  as  above  mentioned. 

Sir  Alexander,  second  baronet  and  fourtn  lord,  died  with- 
out issue,  17th  March  1727,  when  the  baronetcy  is  presumed 
to  have  become  extinct,  and  the  tide  of  Lord  Falconer  of 
Halkertoun  devolved  on  David  Falconer,  eldest  son,  (by  his 
second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Norvell  of  Boghall,  in 
the  county  of  Linlithgow)  of  Sir  David  Falconer  of  Newton, 


lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  the  first  of  Glenfar- 
quhar 

David,  fifth  Lord  Falconer  of  Halkertoun,  was  served  heir 
to  his  father,  on  2dd  February  1693,  in  the  barony  of  Newton, 
in  the  counties  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine,  and  succeeded  his 
cousin  in  the  titie  in  1727.  He  died  at  In^^iamaldie,  Kincar- 
dineshire, 24th  September  1751,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
He  married  Lady  Catherine  Margaret  Keith,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  second  earl  of  Kintore.  This  lady  was  only  thirteen 
years  and  five  months  old  when  she  became  his  vrife,  and  she 
died  at  Edinburgh  1st  March  1762,  in  the  72d  year  of  her 
age,  having  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest 
son  succeeded  to  the  title.  The  Hon.  David  Falconer,  the 
third  son,  was  an  insurance  broker  in  London ;  and  the  Hon. 
George  Falconer,  the  youngest,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  died 
commander  of  the  Invincible,  dd  May  1780. 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander,  mxth  Lord  Falconer  of  Halker^ 
toun,  bom  about  1707,  went  abroad  in  early  youth,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  earl  Marischal  and  field-marshal  Kdth, 
with  whom  he  remained  till  his  father's  death  in  1751,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  titie,  on  which  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  died  without  issue,  at  Edinburgjh,  5th  November  1762, 
aged  fifty-five. 

His  next  brother,  William,  became  the  seventh  lord.  He 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  settied  at  Groningen 
in  Holland,  where  he  died  12th  December  1776.  He  married 
a  Dutch  lady,  and  by  her  had  three  sons.  The  Hon.  William 
Falconer,  the  second  son,  was  killed  in  battie  at  Quebec 

The  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Anthony- Adrian,  ^ghth  lord,  on 
the  death  of  the  earl  Marischal  in  1778  (see  Mabischai^, 
earl)  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  title  of  Kintore,  and  became 
fifth  earl  of  Kintore  (see  Kiktorb,  eail  of). 

FALCONER,  William,  an  ingeniooB  poet,  the 
son  of  a  barber  and  wigmaker  at  Edinburgh,  was 
bom  in  that  city  in  1730.  He  had  a  brother  and 
sister  who  were  both  deaf  and  dnmb  from  their 
birth.  He  received  but  a  scanty  education,  and 
when  quite  young,  was  bound  apprentice  on  board 
a  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  Leith.  He  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  situation  of  second  mate  in  the 
Britannia.  The  earliest  production  of  his  muse, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1751,  was  entitled  *  A 
Poem,  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales.*  He  also  wrote  several  minor  pieces, 
none  of  which  displayed  much  merit. 

In  1762  appeared  hl&  principal  poem,  *The 
Shipwreck,'  iu  three  cantob,  dedicated  to  Edward, 
duke  of  York,  brother  of  Geoige  the  Third.  The 
main  subject  of  this  admirable  composition  is  the 
loss  of  the  ship  Britannia  bound  from  Alexandria 
to  Venice,  which  touched  at  the  island  of  Candia, 
whence,  proceeding  on  her  voyage,  she  encoun> 
tered  a  violent  storm  that  drove  her  on  the  coast 
of  Greece,  off  Cape  Colonna,  where  she  was  ship- 
wrecked, three  only  of  the  prew  being  left  alive^ 
of  whom  Falconer  himself  was  one.    By  the  pa- 
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tronage  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  was  appointed, 
in  1763,  a  midshipman  onboard  the  Royal  George ; 
for  which  he  gratefully  addressed  to  his  royal 
highness  '  An  Ode  on  his  second  departure  from 
£Dgland  as  Rear-admiral.*  His  ship  being  paid 
off  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  Falconer  next  became 
purser  of  the  Glory  frigate.  Soon  after,  he  married 
a  Miss  Hicks,  daughter  of  the  surgeon  of  Sheer- 
ness  Yard.  His  next  poetical  effort  was  a  satire, 
called  *The  Demagogue,'  in  which  he  zealoasly 
defended  the  Bute  administration,  and  attacked 
with  great  acrimony  the  public  character  and  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham, 
Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  others.  In  1764  he  pub- 
lished a  secdnd  edition  of  *The  Shipwreck,'  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  lines  more 
than  the  first  edition.  In  1769,  at  which  time  he 
was  living  in  London,  he  brought  out  his  '  Uni- 
versal Dictionary  of  Marine,  or  a  copious  expla- 
nation of  the  technical  terms  and  phrases  employed 
in  the  construction,  equipment,  fdmiture,  machi- 
nery, movements,  and  military  operations  of  a 
Ship,  illustrated  with  plates;  as  also  a  transla- 
tion of  the  French  sea-terms  and  phrases,'  a  work 
of  the  greatest  practical  utility,  which  soon  became 
in  general  use  in  the  navy,  and  was  frequently 
reprinted.  Soon  after  he  published  a  third  edi- 
tion of  his  *  Shipwreck,'  with  considerable  im- 
provements. 

Having  been  appointed  purser  to  the  Aurora 
frigate,  which  was  ordered  to  carry  out  to  India 
several  officers  of  the  East  India  Company,  that 
vessel  sailed  fVom  England,  September  30,  1769, 
and  was  never  heard  of  after  touching  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  the  succeeding  December.  It 
was  general' f  conjectured  that  she  had  either 
taken  fire,  or  had  foundered  at  sea,  and  that  all 
on  board  had  perished. 

As  a  poet  Falconer's  fame  rests  entirely  on 
*  The  Shipwreck,'  which  is  a  didactic  as  well  as 
descriptive  poem ;  and  may  be  recommended  to  a 
young  sailor,  not  only  to  excite  his  enthusiasm, 
but  to  improve  his  seamanship. 

Fauduutd,  Visooant,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
fint  conferred  in  1620,  by  James  the  Sixth,  on  Sir  Heniy 
Gary  of  Berkhanutead,  ooontj  of  Hertford,  the  ion  of  Sir 
Edward  Gary  of  AldenLaji,  in  the  lame  connty,  matter  of 
the  jewel  office  to  Qneen  Elizabeth  and  King  Jamea,  and  de- 
eoendad  from  a  family  long  seated  in«the  conntiee  of  Devon 
and  SomeneL    In  Donglaa*  Peerage,  it  ia  stated  that  Sir 


Heniy  was  the  first  who  brought  inteliigenoe  of  the  death  ol 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Scotland  in  1603.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  as  the  messenger  on  that  occasion  was  Bobert  Gary, 
earl  of  Monmouth.  Sir  Henry  Gary  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  King  James*  bedchamber,  and  in  1608  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  ol 
Wales.  In  1607  he  was  appomted  controller  of  the  house- 
hold, and  on  November  10,  1620,  he  was  created,  m  the 
Scottish  peerage,  Yisoount  Falkland,  (that  is,  Faloon-land, 
from  the  Saio-Gothio  folk,  the  Anglo-Saxon  twoAA,  or  the 
Teutonic  vakk,  a  species  of  hawk,)  which  title,  with  his  na- 
tursHzation,  was  confirmed  by  Gharles  the  First,  by  diploma, 
in  1627.  On  6th  November  1622,  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  but  in  1629  he  was  recalled,  by  the  in- 
trigues  of  the  papists.  Having  broken  his  leg  by  accident 
in  Theobald's  Park,  he  died  in  September  1683.  A  letter  by 
his  lordship  to  James  the  First,  being  a  petition  to  the  king 
for  the  release  of  his  son  Lucius,  who  for  challenging  Sir 
Francis  Willoughby  had  been  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison, 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  (in  which  there  are  four  ori- 
ginal letters  of  his  lordship  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,)  has 
been  printed  in  the  Gabala ;  and  an  Epitaph  by  him  on  Eliza^ 
both  Gountess  of  Huntingdon  is  given  in  Milord's  Memorials. 
Walpole  also  copies  it,  in  which  there  is  a  portrait  of  him. 
There  was  found  among  his  papers,  and  published  in  1680, 
^  The  Histoiy  of  the  most  unfortunate  Prince,  King  Edward 
II.,  with  choice  political  observations  on  bim  and  his  unhappy 
favourites,  Gaveston  and  Spencer,'  folio  and  8vo,  with  prefiice 
by  Sir  James  Harrington.  By  a  remarkable  invention  of  his 
lord^ip,  to  prevent  his  name  firom  being  counterfeited,  by 
artfully  concealing  in  it  the  succesave  years  of  his  age,  he 
detected  a  forger  who  had  not  observed  so  nice  a  peculiarity 
His  second  son,  Sir  Lawrence  Gary,  was  killed,  fighting  under 
Sir  Gharies  Goote,  when  he  dtfifeated  the  Irish  rebels  at 
Swords  in  1642. 

His  eldest  son,  Ludus,  second  viscount,  bom  about  1610, 
celebrated  for  his  virtues  and  rare  qualities,  previous  to  enter- 
ing on  public  Ufe,  devoted  himself  to  retirement  and  study, 
but  afler  succeeding  to  the  title  he  went  to  court,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber. 
In  1639  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  an  expedition  under  the 
earl  of  Holland,  to  oppose  an  expected  imption  on  the  Soot- 
tish  borders,  when  Waller  addressed  some  complimentary 
verses  to  him  on  his  departure,  and  Gowley  wrote  a  congra- 
tulatory poem  on  his  return.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber for  Newport  in  Gomwall,  and  at  fint  was  on  the  parlia- 
ment's side,  but  afterwards,  distrusting  the  demgns  of  its 
leaders,  be  joined  the  king's  party,  and  in  1642  was  prevailed 
on  to  accept  of  a  seat  m  tlie  privy  council,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state.  He  attended  the  king  at  Edgefield  fight, 
at  Oxford,  and  at  the  siege  of  Gloncester,  and  was  so  much 
CGDoemed  at  the  dvil  war  in  which  the  country  was  involved 
that,  frequently  when  sittmg  among  his  friends,  after  a  long 
silence,  he  would  exclaim,  with  deep  sighs,  *'  Peace,"  declar- 
ing that  he  could  not  live  in  such  a  state  of  perpetual  grief 
and  anxiety.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  battle  of  Newbury 
(20th  September  1648)  he  called  for  a  dean  shirt,  and  being 
asked  the  reason,  said  that  if  he  were  slain,  they  should  not 
find  his  body  in  foul  linen.  Venturing  himself  in  the  first 
rank  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  he  recdved  a  musket  bail 
which  killed  him.  '*  Thus  Falkland  died,  the  generous  and 
the  just,"  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  gen- 
erally esteemed  the  most  virtuous  public  character  of  his 
time,  and  his  intimate  friend.  Lord  Glarendon,  has  highly 
eulogized  him  in  his  History  of  the  Bebellion.  His  praises 
indeed,  have  been  so  resounded  by  poets,  historians    anJ 
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monBtU  that  thej  are,  as  it  wen,  interwotai  with  English 
titHBtnra.  He  is  aaid  to  faare  been  in  no  degree  attnctiTe  in 
his  penon,  being  small  of  statnre,  and  nngraoefhl  of  motion, 
and  hii  roioe  so  harsh  that  it  offended  the  ear.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  his  that  he  pitied  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rain j  day. 
A  portrait  of  his  lordship  is  given  in  Psik's  edition  of  Wal> 
pole's  Boyal  and  Noble  Anthors,  rolnme  v.,  which  contains 
a  list  of  his  political  speeches,  and  pamphlets  concerning 
epiB00pa<7  and  against  the  papacy.  His  celebrated  speech 
against  tiie  bishops  is  dated  Febmary  9, 1640.  He  is  said 
to  hare  assisted  Chillingworth  in  his  book  called  *  The  Reli- 
gion of  Protestants,  and  he  wrote  an  Edogne  on  the  death 
of  Ben  Jonson,  published  m  the  collection  called  *  Jonsonns 
Viribns,*  which  is  not  remarkable  for  either  elegance  or  pan 
thos. 

His  eldest  snn^  Henry  Lndns,  third  Tisconnt,  also  distin- 
gnished  for  his  abilities,  and  well  versed  in  every  kind  of  lit- 
ermtnre,  was  in  1646  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for 
Newton  in  Hampshire,  but  it  would  appear  that  on  account 
or  his  being  disabled,  a  new  writ  was  issued  in  his  place.  It 
is  related  that  on  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  objecting  to  his  youth,  and  saying  that  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  sown  his  wild  oats,  he  at  once  nplied,  "  Then 
i  am  come  to  the  properest  place,  whero  thero  aro  so  many 
fseess  to  pick  them  up."  In  August  1669  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  on  suspicion  of  bemg  concerned  in  Sir  George  Booth's 
rising  in  favour  of  Charles  the  Second.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  chosen  for  Arundel  in  Sussex,  in  the  Convention 
parliament,  but  in  the  parliament  of  1661  he  took  his  seat 
for  the  county  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  He  was  the  author  of '  The  Hamage  Night,' 
a  comedy,  and  died  in  1644,  in  the  pnme  of  his  age. 

His  son,  Anthony,  fourth  viscount,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  snd  paymaster  of  the  navy.  He 
early  joined  the  Revolution,  and  in  1691  was  sworn  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  He  was  twice  a  oommisaoner  of 
the  admiralty.  On  17th  January  1693-4,  on  a  charge  of 
having  unduly  obtained  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  king, 
he  was,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
whero  he  died  the  same  year 

His  only  son,  Lnaus  Henry,  fifth  viscount,  served  in 
Spain  under  General  Stanhope,  and  died  at  Paris  81st  De- 
cember 1780.  The  Hon.  George  Cary,  his  second  son,  was  a 
general  in  the  army,  and  died  in  April  1792. 

The  elder  son,  Lucius  Ferdinand,  nxth  viscount,  died  27th 
Februaiy  1786.  His  only  son,  the  Hon.  Lucius  Ferdinand 
Cary,  an  ofiioer  in  the  army,  was  appointed  in  1762,  gover- 
nor of  Goree,  and  on  18th  September  1779  he  became  lien- 
tenant-colonel-oommandant  of  the  89th  foot,  which  regiment 
be  had  raised.  He  died  commander  of  the  British  forces  in 
Tobago,  August  20th,  1780,  before  his  father,  leaving  with 
five  daughters,  two  sons,  Henry  Thomas,  seventh  viscount, 
and  Charies  John,  dgbth  viscount. 

Henry  Thomas,  seventh  viscount,  a  lieutenant  of  foot,  suo- 
eeeded  bis  grandfather,  on  his  death,  February  27, 1786,  and 
dying,  Hay  22, 1796,  unmarried,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age, 
his  brother,  Charles-John,  became  eighth  viscount  He  was 
bom  in  November  1768,  and  was  a  captain  m  the  royal  navy. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Alexander  Powell, 
Esq.,  28th  February,  1809,  snd  died  two  days  afterwards. 
**  He  lost  his  life,"  said  Lord  Byron,  **  for  a  joke,  and  one, 
too,  which  he  did  not  make  himself.''  His  third  son  was 
named  after  Lord  Byron.  Writing  to  his  mother,  Mn.  By- 
ron, of  date  March  6, 1809,  his  lordship  says,  "My  Ust  letter 
was  written  under  great  depression  of  spirits  from  poor  Falk- 
Isnd's  death,  who  has  left  without  a  shilling  four  chiidm 


(three  sons  and  a  dan^ter)  and  his  wife.  1  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  assist  them,  which,  God  knows,  I  carmot  do  as 
I  could  wish,  from  my  own  embanassments,  and  the  many 
daims  upon  me  fimn  other  quarters."  At  the  baptism  of  hk 
godson,  Byron  left  a  five  hundred  pound  note  for  hfan  in  a 
coffee-cup.  He  also  introduced  an  allusion  to  the  untimely 
death  of  his  fnend  into  his  '  English  Bsrds  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers,' with  the  following  note :  ^  I  knew  the  late  Lord 
Falkland  welL  On  Sunday  night  I  beheld  him  presiding  at 
his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest  pride  of  hospitality ;  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  at  three  o*clock,  I  saw  stretched  before  me 
all  that  remained  of  courage,  feeling,  and  a  host  of  psssions. 
He  was  a  gallant  and  successful  officer;  his  faults  were  the 
faults  of  a  sailor— as  such,  Britons  will  forgive  them.  He 
died  like  a  brave  man  in  a  better  cause;  for  had  he  fidlen  in 
like  manner  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  was  just 
appointed,  his  last  moments  would  have  been  held  i^p  by  his 
countrymen  as  an  example  to  succeeding  heroes."  In  1790 
Lord  Falkland  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Considerations 
on  the  Competency  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  accede  to 
the  union  with  Great  Britain. 

His  eldest  son,  Lucius  Bentinck,  9th  viscount,  bom  5th 
Nov.  1803,  succeeded  his  father  in  1809.  He  married  Ist,  in 
1830,  Lady  Amelia  Fitzdarenoe  (died  in  1868),  a  natural 
daughter  of  William  IV.;  issue,  a  son,  bom  in  1831;  2dly,  in 
1859,  Elizabeth,  Dowager  Duchess  of  St  Albans,  widow  of 
9th  Duke.  His  lordship  was  created  Baron  Hunsdon  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  16tii  May  1882.  In  1837 
he  was  swom  a  member  of  the  privy  coundl;  govemor  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  1840  to  1846;  and  govemor  of  Bombay, 
from  Fekl848  toDeclSW.  He  has  issue;  LadnsWffllam-Gharles- 
▲ngnstas-Frederick,  master  of  Falkland,  b.  Nov.  Si,  18S1 ;  m.  May 
11, 1868,  Sarah  Christiana,  only  dr.  of  Major  Heniy  Peach  Keighly. 


Fasquvas,  a  surname  derived  from  the  Oaelic  word  Fearehar, 
from  Ferg  or  Fearg  (QaeUc  "wrath''),  the  root  of  Fergna. 
Farquhar  is  the  name  of  an  old  family  In  Ayr,  which  have 
enjoyed  the  lands  of  GUmflnescnft,  Quildmidaeroft,  or  QUmer- 
croft,  in  Kyle-Stewart,  for  many  generations,  the  representa- 
tive of  which,  James  Gray  Farquhar,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the 
heiress  of  Gilmilnesoroft,  wife  of  John  Gray,  Esq.  of  Kilmer* 
denny,  descended  fifom  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  l^iam  Gray 
of  Pittendrum,  ancestor  of  Lord  Ghray,  succeeded  in  1809. 

A  branch  of  the  Ayrshiro  family  seems  to  have  settied  very 
early  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  which  belonged  Sir  Robert  Far- 
quhar, of  Lenturk,  knight,  who  was  provost  of  Aberdeen  ic 
1661.  His  grest-great-grandson  was  the  eminent  physician. 
Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  baronet,  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Far 
quhar,  for  many  years  minister  of  Chapel  of  Garioch.  He 
was  bom  at  Peterhead,  and  was  one  of  a  large  family,  several 
of  whom  distinguished  themselves,  particulariy  his  brother 
John,  who  died  young,  but  had  acquired  a  hif^  character  as 
a  divine.  His  sermons,  after  his  death,  wero  edited  by  Prin- 
cipal Campbell  and  Professor  Gerard  of  Aberdeen,  and  have 
gone  through  many  editions.  After  studying  for  the  medical 
profSsssion  for  four  years  at  the  university  df  King's  college. 
Old  Aberdeen,  and  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  Sir  Walter 
went  to  tne  umvemties  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Af- 
terwards, throuj^  the  patronage  of  Lord  Howe,  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  in  the  19th  foot,  and  attended  his  lordship 
when  wounded  at  the  aege  of  BeUeisle.  The  regiment  being 
subsequentiy  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  he  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  proceeded  to  France,  whero  he  remained  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  visiting  the  hospitals  in  the  provinces  and  in 
Paris,  and  associating  with  the  most  emment  men  of  the 
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period,  in  the  seTeral  branches  of  medicine  wfid  surgery.  He 
•todied  several  mouths  uider  the  great  Le  Cat,  at  Sonen  in 
Nonnandy,  taking  up  liis  abode  in  the  house  of  that  celebrat- 
ed anatomist,  who  was  the  foxmder  and  director  of  the  fiunous 
hospital  there.  On  his  return  to  Gibraltar,  his  practice  be- 
came considerable,  but  he  was  obliged,  from  ill  health,  to 
resign  his  situation  there,  when  he  settled  in  London,  and 
soon  after  married  Mn.  Hanrie,  the  widow  of  a  physician 
from  Jamaica.  In  a  short  time  his  praotioe  became  the  most 
eztenrive  of  any  physician  in  the  metropolis,  and  on  March 
1, 1796,  he  was  created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  the  confidential  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Melville,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Fourth,  when  Begent. 
In  1818  he  gave  up  general  practice,  and  confined  his  attend- 
ance exdumvely  to  the  prinoe  regent  and  to  those  families 
who  classed  him  with  tiek  iriends.  Sir  Walter  died  26th 
March  1819,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Thomas  Harvie  Farquhar,  seoond  baro- 
net, bom  27th  June  1775,  died  in  January  1836,  leaving  8 
sons  and  8  daughters.  The  eldest  son.  Sir  Walter  Rockclifie 
Farquhar,  third  baronet,  bom  4th  June  1810,  married  28th 
November  1887,  the  lady  Mary  Octavia  Somerset,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  sixth  doke  of  Beaufort,  with  issue. 


Sir  Robert  Townsend  Farquhar,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Farquhar,  the  eminent  physician,  bom  October  14, 1776, 
was  for  many  years  commercial  resident  at  Amboyna,  and 
■fterwards  lieutenant-governor  of  Pulo-Penang.  At  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  oommissioner  for 
a^jnsting  the  British  claims  in  the  Moluccas,  and  to  deliver 
up  those  islands  to  the  Batavian  republia  In  1812  he  was 
^  appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  and  resigned  that  office  in  1828.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  21st  August  1821,  and  assumed  the  additional 
name  of  Townsend  by  ngn  manual  in  1824.  He  died  16th 
ManOi  1830,  aged  58.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  M.P. 
for  Hythe,  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the 
Alliance  Insurance  Company.  In  1807  he  pubUshed  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  'Suggestions  for  counteracting  any  injurious 
dSbcts  upon  the  population  of  the  British  West  India  Colo- 
nies from  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.* 

His  son,  Sir  Walter  Minto  Townsend  Farquhar,  second 
baronet  of  this  branoh,  bom  26th  October  1809,  married  in 
1B8S,  the  dr.  of  the  7th  lord  Beay,  and  having  dL  ^mia  18, 18ML 
was  «.  by  his  eldert  «.  Sir  Erie  Robert,  who  was  b.  July  li,  1886. 
He  dL  June  1867,  and  was«.  by  his  6r.  Sir  Mlnto^Waber-Townsend 
FIsrqahar,  as  4th  bart. 

FARQUHAB,  John,  known  as  Farquhar  of 
Fonthilly  was  bom  at  Bilbo,  parish  of  Crimond, 
Aberdeenshire,  1751,  of  poor  parents.  Early  in 
life  he  went  to  India,  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bombay 
establishment,  where  he  was  a  chum  of  the  late 
Qeneral  Kerr,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he 
reoeived,  in  an  engagement,  a  dangerous  wound 
in  the  hip,  which  caused  lameness,  and  was 
reeommended  to  remove  to  Bengal.  He  soon 
quitted  the  military  service,  and  became  a  free 
merchant.  Chemistry  was  bis  favourite  pursuit, 
and  from  its  practical  application  the  foundation 
of  hia  Immense  fortune  was  laid.   There  happened 


to  be  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
gunpowder,  in  the  interior,  at  Fultah,  and  Mr. 
Farquhar  being  selected  by  the  marquis  Comwal- 
lis,  then  governor-general  of  India,  as  a  fit  person 
to  superintend  the  manufactory,  ultimately  became 
the  sole  contractor  to  the  Government.  In  this 
way,  wealth  and  distinction  rapidly  poured  in  upon 
him,  and  he  attained  the  particular  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  governor  Warren  Hastings.  In 
Bengal  he  was  always  remarkable  for  the  close- 
ness of  his  application,  his  unabating  perseverance, 
and  extraordinary  mental  vigour. 

After  a  number  of  years  he  returned  to  England 
with  a  fortune  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  mon- 
ey. On  landing  at  Gravesend,  it  is  said  that,  to 
save  coach  hire,  he  walked  to  London,  and,  re- 
quiring a  few  pounds,  his  first  visit  was  to  his 
banker.  Covered  with  dust  and  dirt,  with  clothes 
not  worth  a  guinea,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
counter,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Hoare.  Believing 
Iiim  to  be  some  poor  unimportant  personage  come 
to  solicit  charity,  the  clerks  paid  no  attention  to 
hia  request,  but  allowed  him  to  wait  in  the  cash- 
office,  until  Mr.  Hoare,  accidentally  passing  through 
it,  after  some  explanation,  recognised  his  Indian 
customer,  a  man  whom  he  expected  to  see  with 
all  a  nabob's  pomp.  Mr.  Farquhar  requested  £25, 
and  took  his  leave. 

Having  subsequently  hired  a  house  in  Upper 
k Baker  Street,  Fortman  Square,  London,  his  resi- 
dence became  remarkable  for  its  dingy  appear- 
ance, uncleaned  windows,  and  general  neglect. 
An  old  woman  was  his  sole  attendant,  and  she 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  his  own  apartment,  to 
which  a  brush  or  broom  was  never  applied.  His 
neighbours  were  not  at  all  acquainted  with  his 
character ;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  some 
of  them  offering  him  money  as  an  object  of  char- 
ity, or  as  a  reduced  gentleman.  The  parsknonious 
habits,  which  poverty  had  compelled  him*  to  adopt 
in  early  life,  never  forsook  him,  even  when  master 
of  a  princely  fortune,  but  adhered  to  him  through 
life. 

He  became  a  partner  in  the  great  agency  house 
in  the  city,  of  Basset,  Farquhar,  and  Co.,  and  also 
purchased  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread^s  share  in  the 
brewery.  Fart  of  his  wealth  was  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  estates,  but  the  great  bulk  .vas  in- 
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nested  in  stock,  and  allowed  to  increase  on  the 
principle  of  compound  interest.  Every  half  year 
he  regnlarly  drew  his  dividends,  his  mercantile 
profits,  and  his  rents,  and  purchased  in  the  fdnds. 
In  this  manner  his  wealth  accnmnlated  to  an  enor- 
mous amount.  In  the  summer  of  1822  he  bought 
Fonthill  Abbey,  at  the  sum  of  £380,000;  and 
afterwards  occasionally  resided  there,  sometimes 
visited  by  his  relations,  till  the  fall  of  the  tower  in 
December  1825. 

Slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  disagreeable  at  his 
meals,  Mr.  Farquhar  was  yet  courteous  and  aflfa- 
ble  in  his  manners.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
classics ;  and  though  adverse  through  life  to  writ- 
ing and  figures,  when  prevailed  upon  to  pen  a 
letter  or  a  note,  his  style  was  found  to  be  at  once 
terse,  elegant,  and  condensed.  Li  the  more  diffi- 
cult sciences,  as  a  mathematician,  chemist,  and 
mechanic,  he  greatly  excelled.  His  religious  opin- 
ions were  said  to  be  influenced  by  an  admiration 
of  the  purity  of  the  lives  and  moral  principles  of 
the  Brahmins.  It  is  stated  that  he  offered  to  ap- 
propriate £100,000  to  found  a  college  in  Aberdeen 
on  the  most  enlarged  plan  of  education,  with  a 
reservation  on  points  of  religion ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  sanction  of  parliament  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  scheme  dropped.  He  was  diminu- 
tive in  person,  and  by  no  means  prepossessing  in 
appearance.  His  wealth,  at  his  death,  was  com- 
puted to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  1  Thought 
penurious  towards  his  own  comforts,  he  was  lib- 
eral and  generous  to  the  poor;  and  many  mornings 
when  he  had  left  his  house  with  a  crust  of  bread 
in  his  pocket,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  penny 
at  an  oyster  shop,  he  has  given  away  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  acts  of  charity.  Mr.  Farquhar 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  July  6,  1826.  Hav- 
ing left  no  will,  his  immense  property  was  divided 
between  seven  nephews  and  nieces,  almost  all  of 
•hem  belonging  to  Aberdeenshire. 

Farquharson,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Highland  clans, 
a  division  of  the  great  clan  Ghattan ;  particular  badge  of  dis- 
tinction, the  foxglove  or  red  whortleberry ;  rallying  cry,  axum- 
nor^htUmhtnej  *the  cairn  of  remembrance ;  *  chiefshlp  claimed 
by  Farquharson  of  Finzean,  on  the  ground  of  being  heir  male 
of  the  clan,  of  which  the  heir  of  line  is  Farquharson  of  Inver- 
caald.  It  had  large  possessions  in  the  district  of  Braemar,  in 
the  soath-west  extremity  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  also,  at  a 
later  period,  in  Perthshire. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Invercauld  was 


Farquhar  or  Fearchaid,  a  son  of  Shaw  Maodnff  of  Bothie- 
murchtis  in  Strathspey,  lineally  descended,  according  to  tra- 
dition, which  has  been  accepted  by  Kisbet  {Heraldry^  yoL  i 
p.  288,  and  App.  voL  iL  p.  26),  and  generally  adopted,  from 
a  younger  son  of  the  ancient  thanes  of  Fife,  but  without  good 
grounds,  as  from  the  MS.  of  1450,  discovered  by  Mr.  Skene, 
the  Faxquharsons,  like  tiie  Madntoshes  and  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  great  native  sept  of  dan  Chattan,  appear  to 
have  been,  from  the  banning,  a  purely  Celtic  race.  Shaw 
Macduff  joining  the  Maepbersons,  was  very  active  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Cnmmings  of  Badenoch,  and  is  said  to  have 
obtained  several  large  grants  of  land  from  Robert  the  Bruce. 
It  is  certain  that  his  son  Farquhar,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Robert  the  Second  and  Robert  the  Third,  settled  in  the  Braes 
of  Mar,  and  was  appointed  bailie  or  hereditary  chamberlain 
thereof.  The  sons  of  the  latter  were  called  Farquharson,  the 
first  of  the  name  in  Scotland.  It  is  stated  in  Skene's  History 
of  the  Highlanders  (vol.  ii.  p.  177)  that  the  leader  of  the  clan 
Yha,  in  the  celebrated  conflict  on  the  Inch  at  Perth  in  1396, 
with  the  dan  Quhele,  is  by  old  authorities  styled  Sha  Fer- 
charson. 

Farquhar's  ddest  son.  Donald,  by  hitf  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Patrick  Dnncanson  or  Robwtson,  first  of  the  family  of  Lude, 
had  an  only  son,  Farquhar,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ghis- 
holm  of  Strathglas,  and  died  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Third.  The  younger  sons  of  this  Farquhar  settled 
in  the  Braes  of  Angus,  and  founded  there  several  conaderable 
families  of  the  name.  His  eldest  son,  Donald,  married  a 
daughter  of  Duncan  Stewart,  commonly  called  Dnncan  Dow- 
na  Dona,  of  the  family  of  Mar,  and  obtained  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  for  faithful  services  ren- 
dered to  the  crown. 

Donald's  son  and  successor,  Flndla  or  Findlay,  oommonly 
called,  from  his  great  size  and  strength,  Flndla  Mfaor,  oi 
great  Findla,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry. 
His  descendants  were  called  Maclanla  or  Mackinlay.  Before 
his  time  the  Farquharsons  were  called  in  the  Gfaelio,  dan 
Erachar  or  Earachar,  the  Gaelic  for  Farquhar,  and  most  ot 
the  orancnes  of  the  family,  espedally  those  who  settled  m 
Athol,  were  called  MacEarachar.  Those  of  the  descendants 
of  Findla  Mhor  who  settled  in  the  Lowlands  had  their  name 
of  Mackinlay  changed  into  Findlayson.  [Fcamfy  MS,  quoted 
hy  Douglas  in  hia  Baronoffe.^ 

Findla  Mhor,  by  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  baron 
Reid  of  Kincardine  Stewart,  had  four  sons,  the  descendants 
of  whom  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Perth  and 
Angus,  south  of  Braemar,  and  some  of  them  in  the  district  of 
AthoL  By  his  second  wife,  Beatrix,  a  daughter  of  Gardyne 
of  that  ilk  or  Banchory,  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
He  was  killed,  bearing  the  royal  standard,  at  the  battie  oi 
Pinkie  in  1647. 

His  eldest  son,  Wilham,  who  died  in  the  reign  otf  James 
the  Sixth,  had  four  sons.  The  eldest,  John,  after  succeeding 
to  tne  estate,  was  in  1641  ordered  by  the  Soots  parliament  to 
levy  one  hundred  men  for  secunng  the  shires  of  Angus, 
Meams.  Mar,  and  Banff  for  two  months;  the  country  to  com- 
pensate him,  and  the  committee  to  give  him  an  ample  com- 
mission, and  mstmctions  from  the  parliament.  [Baybur'M 
Armala,  vol.  iii.  p.  88.]  He  had  an  only  son,  Robert,  who 
succeeded  him.    He  died  in  the  reign  of  Charies  the  Second. 

Robert's  son,  Alexander  Farquharson  of  Invercanld,  mar- 
ried Isabella,  daughter  of  William  Madntoah  of  that  ilk  cap- 
tain of  the  dan  Chattan.  and  had  three  sons. 

Wilham.  the  ddest  son.  dying  unmarried,  was  suooeedad 
by  the  second  son,  John,  who  earned  on  the  line  of  the  fam- 
ily.   Alexander,  the  third  son.  got  the  lands  of  Monaltria 
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and  manned  Arnie,  daughter  of  Franda  Farqnbanon,  Esq.  of 
Flnzean. 

The  abore-mentxoDed  Jihn  FaiqoliarBOD  of  Inveroauld,  the 
lunth  from  Farqnhar  the  founder  of  the  family,  waa  four 
timea  married.  His  children  bj  hia  first  two  wives  died 
young.  By  hia  third  wifa,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  James 
Murray,  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Athol,  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  elder  daughter,  Anne,  married 
Bneaa  Madntoeh  of  that  ilk,  and  waa  the  celebrated  Lady 
Madntoeh,  who,  in  1745,  defeated  the  design  of  the  eari  of 
Loudoun,  to  make  prisoner  Prince  Charies,  at  Mcj  castle. 
By  hia  fourth  wife,  a  daughter  of  Forbes  of  Waterton,  he  had 
E  son  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1750. 

His  eldest  son,  James  Farquharson  of  Invereauld,  greatly 
miprovcd  his  estatea,  both  in  appearance  and  product.  ^*  No 
place  that  I  have  seen,**  says  Dr.  Stoddart,  in  his  *  Remaika 
on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,*  (published  in 
1801,)  "la  more  characteristically  adapted  to  the  rendenoe  of 
a  Highland  chieftain  than  luTercanld,  and  few  are  more  judi- 
cioualy  preserved  in  an  appropriate  state  of  decoration.  There 
are  many  natural  woods,  but  the  extent  of  plantation  is  still 
greater,  Mr.  Farquharson  himself,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
possession,  having  planted  no  less  than  sixteen  millions  of 
fir,  and  two  mUiions  of  laroL  But  the  most  remariEable  of 
Mr.  Farquhar8on*8  improvements  are  the  roada,  which  he  has 
csrried,  in  a  variety  of  directiona,  through  his  estate,  for  pur- 
poses both  of  utility  and  pleasure.  They  are  in  all  conader- 
ably  mora  than  twenty  mOes;  they  are  excellently  construct- 
ed, and  their  level  so  well  kept,  that  you  reach,  by  a  regular 
progress,  the  veiy  tops  of  the  mountains,  ere  you  are  well 
aware  of  having  ascended.**  He  married  Amelia,  the  widow 
if  the  eighth  Lord  Sinclair,  and  daughter  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  lieutenant-general  of  the  Pretender's  army,  and  had 
a  large  family,  who  all  died  except  the  youngest,  a  daughter, 
Catherine.  On  his  death,  in  1806,  this  lady  succeeded  to 
the  eatates.  She  maxried,  lOth  June  1798,  Captain  James 
Boss,  R.  N.,  (who  took  the  name  of  Farquharson,  and  died  in 
1810,)  second  son  of  Sir  John  Lockhart  Ross  of  Balnagowan, 
baronet,  and  by  him  had  a  son,  James  Farquharson,  (mar- 
ried, and  has  issue,)  a  magistrate  and  depu^  lieutenant  of 
Aberdeenshire,  representative  of  the  family. 


The  Farquharsona  of  Whitehouse  are  descended  from 
Donald  Farquharson  of  Castleton  of  Braemar,  and  Monaltrie, 
living  in  1580,  eldest  son,  by  his  second  wife,  of  Findla 
Mhor,  above  mentioned.  This  Donald,  usually  called  Mao- 
an-Tcusach,  *  a  son  of  the  leader,*  was  chamberlain  and  bailie 
to  George  Earl  of  Hnntly,  in  Strathdee,  then  administrator 
of  the  earldom  of  Mar,  under  Queen  Mary.  He  had  sewn 
sons,  namely,  Donald,  who  succeeded  his  father;  Robert  of 
Finzean;  Alexander  of  Allanquoich;  James  of  Inverey;  John 
of  TuUycaim;  George  of  Milltown;  and  Thomas,  who  went 
abroad.  Donald  M*Fheanlay  of  Castleton  and  Monaltrie,  had 
for  his  second  wife  Elspet  Ogilvie,  daughter  of  Ogilvie  of 
Inverquharity,  and  left  by  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  above-  Donald  Farquharson  of  Castleton  of  Braemar 
waa  elder  brother  of  Robert  of  Invereauld. 

Donald,  the  eldest  son,  by  his  wife  Beatrix,  a  daughter  of 
Gordon  of  Knockespock,  had  five  sons.  The  eldest,  Donald 
Oig  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie,  called  *  the  pride  of  Braemar,* 
m  1639,  at  the  head  of  some  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  of 
Steathdee,  Braemar,  Strathawine,  or  Strachan,  Glenlivet,  &c. 
appeared  in  arms  against  the  Covenanters,  having  with  him 
Lord  Lodovick  Gordon,  third  son  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly, 
who  had  escaped  from  his  grandmother  at  the  Bridge  of 
Gight  and  finom  school.  This  truant  lad,  in  Highland  garb, 
U. 


had  the  name  of  lead^  of  this  royalist  band.  [Gordon  of 
SotMemaif^s  Hist,  of  Scott  afmrty  printed  for  Uf  SpoUStig 
Club,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  861.] 

In  1645,  aa  colonel  ot  the  Braemar  and  Strathdee  men 
under  the  great  marquis  of  Montrose,  Donald  Oig  distin- 
guished himself  alike  by  his  gaiiant  conduct  and  hia  mild  and 
afiable  manner.  A  contemporary  writer,  Patrick  Gordon  of 
Rnthven,  in  a  chronicle  of  tiie  period  from  1689  to  1649,  en- 
titled *  Britanes  Distemper,*  published  in  an  abridged  form 
by  the  Aberdeen  Spalding  Club  in  1844,  speakp  of  him  in  the 
most  eulogistic  terms,  as  one  generally  beloved.  He  waa  six 
months  at  court,  and  so  won  upon  the  good  graces  of  ths 
king,  that  he  ever  after  called  him  his  man.  At  the  parlia- 
ment in  Edinburgh,  on  being  informed  of  his  being  threat- 
ened in  a  fray  by  some  Covenanters,  the  king  angrily  ex- 
claimed, ^  Who  dares  be  so  bold  as  to  touch  my  man,  Donald 
Farquharson?**  When  a  party  of  royalists  had  possession  of 
Aberdeen,  Sir  John  Uny,  with  a  troop  of  Covenanters* 
horse,  was  sent  for  from  Montrose  at  night,  and  on  hia  arri- 
val, Colonel  Gordon  and  other  royalist  officers  fled  from  the 
town,  but  Colonel  Farquharson,  on  the  first  alarm,  hastened 
into  the  street,  with  some  of  his  friends  and  servants,  and 
was  attacked,  and  slain  by  a  pistol-shot,  16th  March  1645. 
For  his  great  losses  in  the  cause  of  the  king  he  never  received 
any  compensation,  and  hia  son  Charles  found  it  necessary  in 
1702  to  dispose  of  his  patrimonial  property,  the  lands  of  Mo- 
naltrie, to  Alexander  Farquharson,  younger  brother  of  John 
Farquharson  of  Invereauld.  James,  the  second  son,  a  writei 
to  ^e  signet  in  Edinburgh,  was  properly  the  first  of  this 
branch  of  the  Fsrquhaisons,  as  he  purchased  the  lands  ol 
Whitehouse  in  Cromar.  On  his  death  in  1666  he  waa  suc- 
ceeded in  the  lands  of  Ballabrach  and  Whitehouse,  by  his  son 
Harry,  whose  eldest  son,  Francis,  purchased  the  lands  of 
Shiells,  in  the  parish  of  Cluny,  Aberdeenshire.  The  latter's 
son,  Harry  Farquharson  of  Shiells,  was  twice  married.  His 
eldest  daughter  by  his  first  wife  married  John  Henderson, 
Esq.  of  Caskieben,  Aberdeenshire,  and  had  an  only  son,  Al- 
exander Farquharson  Henderson  of  Caskieben,  M.D, 

Harry  Farquharson,  the  only  surviving  son,  a  captain  in  a 
regiment  of  infantiy  commanded  by  Colonel  Francis  Far- 
quharson of  Monaltrie,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cnlloden  in 
1746.  He  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  second 
daughter,  Grace,  waa  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Campbell, 
D.D.  and  F.R.S.,  principal  and  professor  of  divinity  in  Mar- 
ischal  college,  Aberdeen. 

His  eldest  son,  Harry,  having  predeceased  him,  bis  second 
son,  William  Farquharaon,  M.D.  of  Dundee,  succeeded.  The 
latter*s  son,  Patrick  Farquharson,  Esq.  of  Whitehouse,  a 
justice  of  peace  for  Aberdeenshire,  died  about  1854,  and  was 
predeceased  by  bis  eldest  son,  George.  Andrew  Farquliarson, 
a  younger  son,  succeeded,  and  is  now  proprietor  of  White- 
house. 

From  the  Inverey  branch  descended  the  Farqunarsons  of 
Balmoral,  as  well  as  several  others. 


Farquharson  of  Baldovie  in  Forfarshire,  is  descended  from 
Lauchlan  Farquharson  of  Broughdarg  in  Perthshire,  third 
son  of  Findla  Mhor,  above  mentioned,  the  common  ancestor 
of  the  various  families  of  Farquharson. 

John  Farquharson  of  this  branch  married,  in  1766,  Elisa- 
beth Ramsay,  and  with  her  acquired  the  estate  of  Baldovie, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  uncle,  Dr.  Thomas  Ogilvie. 
His  son,  Thomas  Farquharson  of  Baldovie,  bom  in  1770,  a 
magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  Forfarshire,  succeeded 
to  the  estate.     He  died  Nov.  21,  1860,  aged  90. 
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FARQUHARSON. 


FarqiihftrBon,of  Finsean  is  bur  male  of  the  cUn.  Hia 
eatate  fonns  nearlj  the  half  of  the  pariah  of  Bine,  Aberdeen- 
shire. The  family,  of  which  he  is  representatiTe,  oame  on- 
ginallf  from  Braemar,  bat  they  hare  held  property  in  the 
parish  for  many  genermtiona.  On  the  death  of  Archibald 
Farqnharson,  Esq.  of  Finzean,  in  1841,  that  estate  came  into 
the  possession  of  his  nncle,  John  Farqnharson,  Esq.,  residing 
in  London,  who  disd  in  1849,  and  was  sncoeeded  by  his  third 
oonsin.  Dr.  Francis  Farqnhanon.  This  gentleman,  before 
sneoeeding  to  Finsean,  represented  the  family  of  Farqnharson 
of  Balfbnr,  a  small  property  in  the  asms  parish  and  oonnty, 
sold  by  his  grand&tiier. 


The  Farqnharsons  of  Inveroy,  also  in  Aberdeenshire,  on 
snooeeding  to  the  properly  of  Ballogie  in  Biree,  towards  the 
end  of  last  centnry,  by  tbe  extinction  of  the  family  of  Innes 
of  Bahiaoraig  and  Ballogie,  in  the  parish  of  Aboyne  and  ad- 
jacent parishes,  assumed  the  name  of  Innes  in  addition  to 
their  own.  On  the  death  of  Lewis  Farqnhanon  Innes  of 
Ballogie  in  1840,  that  estate  derolved  npon  his  four  sisters, 
the  Misses  Farqnharson.  Of  these,  Louisa  married  L.  N. 
Barron  of  Denmore,  staff-surgeon,  and  another  is  Mrs.  Lynch 
of  London.  Their  father  was  the  male  rapresentative  of  the 
ancient  bouse  of  Inreny.  Balmoral,  the  seat  of  the  Fai^ 
quharsons  of  Inverey,  was  purchased  in  1848  by  the  Prinoe 
Consort,  and  is  the  faronrite  autumn  reridenoe  of  Queen  Vio- 
toria  and  the  royal  family. 


The  Farqnharsons,  according  to  Duncan  Forbes,  **the  only 
clan  family  in  Aberdeenshire,"  and  the  estimated  stnngth  of 
which  was  600  men,  wen  among  tiie  most  faithful  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  throughout  all  the  stm^les  in  its 
behslf  constantly  acted  up  to  their  motto,  **  Fide  «t  FortUu- 
ifiins,**  with  faith  and  fortitude.  The  old  motto  of  the  dan 
was,  **  We  foroe  nae  friend,  we  fear  nae  foe."  They  fought 
under  Montrose,  and  formed  part  of  the  Scottish  army  xmder 
Charles  II.  at  Worcester  in  1651.  Tliey  also  joined  the  for- 
ces xmder  the  yiscount  of  Dundee  in  1689,  and  at  the  out* 
break  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  they  were  the  first  to  muster 
at  the  summons  of  the  earl  of  Mar.  It  was  from  the  house 
of  Invercauld,  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Farqnharsons,  that 
the  latter  addressed  that  nngnlar  letter  to  his  bailie  or  factor 
on  his  estate  of  Odmmmy,  desiring  him  to  inform  his  own 
tenants,  that  if  they  did  not  join  his  standard,  he  would  sand 
a  party  to  bum  **what  they  ahall  miss  taking  from  them,** 
even  though  it  should  be  to  his  own  loss,  for  an  example  to 
others,  and  that  he  expected  the  gentlemen  **in  their  best 
aocoutraments  on  horseback,  and  no  excuse  to  be  accepted 
of."  The  Farqnharsons  accompanied  the  division  under  Bri- 
gadier Macintosh  of  Borlum  into  England,  and  behaved  with 
great  courage  at  Preston,  when  Captain  Peter  Farquharson 
of  Bohailly,  **a  gentleman  of  invincible  spirit  and  almost 
inimitable  braveiy,"  was  shot  in  the  leg,  and  being  carried 
into  the  White  Bull  inn,  where  aU  the  wounded  were  con- 
veyed, "he  called,"  says  Patten,  *^for  a  glass  of  brandy,  and 
thus  addressed  his  comrades,  *Gome,  lads,  hen  is  our  masr 
ter's  health,  though  I  can  do  no  more :  I  wish  you  good  suc- 
cess.' His  leg  was  cut  off  by  an  unskilful  butcher  rather 
than  a  sui^eon,  and  he  presently  died." 

The  family  of  Bohailly  was  a  Perthshire  hraniBh,  a  cadet  of 
the  family  (^  Farqnharson  of  Bronghdarg,  being  a  third  son 
of  Lanchlan  Farquharson  of  Broughdarg.  The  property  has 
been  long  alienated.  The  Broughdarg  family  is  said  to  be 
represented  by  W.  Maodonald  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Roasie  and 
St  Martins,  who  assumed  that  name,  his  own  beine  Far- 
qnharson 


In  1745,  the  Farquharsons  joined  the  Pretender,  and  formed 
two  battalions,  the  one  under  the  command  of  Farquharson 
of  Monaltrie,  and  the  other  of  Farquharson  of  Balmoral;  but 
they  did  not  accompany  the  prince  in  his  expedition  mto 
England.  Under  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  they  contributed  greatly 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Madeods  at  Inverury,  and  afterwards 
marched  to  the  general  rendesvous  of  the  Pratender*s  forces 
at  Perth,  from  which,  with  the  other  reinforcements,  they 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  main  body  of  the  insurgent 
army  at  Stirling,  after  its  return  from  England.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk  the  battalion  of  Farquharsons  under  Balmoral 
occupied  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  while  the 
other  battalion,  under  Farquharson  of  ^ionaltrie,  had  the 
chai^  of  the  cannon  belonging  to  the  princess  simy,  and 
were  not  m  the  battle.  At  Culloden  they  fought  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  front  line,  along  with  the  Macintoshes,  Frssen, 
Madachlans,  and  Madeans.  Farqnharson  of  Invereauld  waa 
treated  by  government  with  considerable  leniency  for  bis 
share  in  the  rebellion,  but  his  kinsman,  Farquharson  of  Bal- 
moral, was  specially  excepted  from  mercy  in  the  act  of  in- 
demnity passed  in  June  1747. 


The  Farquharsons  of  Haughton,  in  the  parish  of  Alfbrd, 
Aberdeenshire,  are  descended  from  the  Cummings  of  Altyre, 
their  immediate  progenitor  being  Ferquhard,  ancestor  of  the 
Cummings  of  Kellas,  Morayshire,  who,  on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  their  chief  to  allow  them  to  bury  their  dead  in  the 
family  burial-plaoe,  and  other  causes,  adopted  the  surname  of 
Farquharson,  instead  of  that  of  Cumming,  ss  descendants  of 
Ferquhard.  The  fourth  in  direct  male  descent  from  him, 
William  Farquharson,  married  about  1580,  Jean,  third  daugh- 
ter of  John,  grandson  of  Findla  Mfaor,  progenitor  of  the  dan 
Farquharson,  by  his  second  wife,  a  danghter  of  Baron  Roy,  | 
as  above  mentioned,  and  had  issue.  He  was  one  of  the  baiv  i 
one  of  the  north,  who  signed  a  **band"  or  roll  for  the  proteo-  t 
tion  of  James  the  Sixth,  after  the  Gowrie  conspiracy. 

The  Farquharsons  of  Kdlas  adhered  faithfully  to  Sng 
Charles  the  Fhvt,  whom  they  followed  to  York,  and  in  con- 
sequence lost  their  estate,  lliey  were  all  killed  in  battle  but 
one,  named  John  Farquharson,  who,  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, took  up  his  abode  at  Monymnsk,  Aberdeenshue,  and 
purchased  the  estate  of  Haughton.  He  married,  in  1656,  a 
daughter  of  Donald  Farqnhanon,  fifth  son  of  Invereauld. 

His  son  and  successor,  John  Cumming  Farquharson,  of 
Kellas  and  Haughton,  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  John, 
the  elder  son,  married  Anne  Stewart,  countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  but  died  before  his  father, 
without  issue.  Mary,  the  daughter,  married  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Ogilvie  of  Caimstown,  Morayshire,  the  son  of  John 
Ogilvie,  Esq.  of  Cairnstown,  a  lineal  male  descendant  of  Og- 
ilvie of  Findlater  and  Deskfnrd. 

The  only  surviving  son,  Francis  Farquharson  of  Haughton, 
purchased  the  two  baronies  of  Alford,  and  having  only  a 
daughter,  who  died  young,  he  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by 
his  nephew,  Alexander  Ogilvie,  who  assumed,  upon  inheriting 
the  Haughton  estate,  the  name  and  arms  of  Farquharson. 
He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  disd  in  1788. 

His  elder  son,  Francis  Farquharson  of  Haughton,  died,  un- 
married, in  X808,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John 
Farquharson  of  Haughton,  bom  in  1779,  married  in  1818,  , 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of  Mony- 
mnsk, with  issue.  His  eldest  son,  John  Alexander  O^lvie 
Farquhanon,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert,  who  mar- 
ried Mary,  a  daughter  of  Leith  of  Glenkindy  and  Freefidd 
The  dormant  earldom  of  Findlater  is  dumed  by  this  family. 


FEXTON. 
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FERGUSSON. 


FsinroM,  a  saoonduy  title  of  the  earl  of  Kellie,  derived  from 
the  Tillage  of  Fenton,  East  Lothian  (see  Kkij.ie,  earl  of).  It 
is  also  a  Bnrname.  In  the  Ragman  Roll  occoia  the  name  of 
^Oielmns  de  Fenton,  aa  among  those  barons  of  Scotland  who 
swon  fealty  to  Edward  1.  in  1296.  This  Sir  William  de 
Fentoo,  stjied  dominns  de  Beanfort,  married  Cedlia  de  Bis* 
set,  daughter  of  one  of  the  barons  of  Lovat  of  that  name,  and 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Fentons  of  Baky, 
in  the  barony  of  Aid,  InTemees-shire,  mentioned  mider  the 
article  Ghisholme  (see  vol.  L  of  this  work,  p.  640). 


Fbnwiok,  a  somame  derired  £rom  the  parish  of  Fenwick, 
Ayrshire,  so  named  from  its  situation  in  a  fen  or  moss,  on 
the  water  of  brine;  the  Saxon  word  vfich  or  wicA  meaning  a 
town  upon  the  bend  of  a  river,  as  well  as  on  the  sea-cosst 


Fbbous,  a  tomaine  derived  ftwafiarffaehnUf  wrathful,  or 
of  a  fieiy  disposition,  >^aiv  in  the  Gaelic  signifying  anger,  or 
wrath,  and  Jhatgaohf  one  of  a  bold,  irascible,  haughty,  or 
mtperiona  temper,  having  neariy  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Teatonio  word  fierce.  The  coigecture  that,/0ar,  a  man,  and 
pAoif,  (both  Gaelic  words,)  a  spear,  constitate  the  Erse  roots 
of  the  name,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  much  consideration. 
Fergus  is  a  name  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland,  the  Scoti 
havmg  arrived  and  settled  in  Argyle  from  Ireland  in  496,  or 
according  to  some  writers,  in  60S,  under  King  Fergus,  the 
fbonder  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  like  most  other  son- 
namei,  it  is  often  used  as  a  first  or  ChrisUan  name. 

Fergus,  lord  of  GaUoway,  in  the  18th  century  the  meet 
potent  feudatory  subject  of  the  Scottish  crown,  was  a  frequent 
witness  to  the  charters  of  David  I.,  bnt  threw  o£f  his  alle- 
giance to  David*s  son,  Malcolm  IV.,  and  declared  himself  in- 
dependent of  the  Scottish  throne.  Malcolm,  in  consequence, 
twice  invaded  his  territories,  and  though  twice  repulsed  and 
discomfited,  he  eventually,  on  a  third  invasion,  in  1160,  over- 
powered him,  and  obliged  him  to  resign  the  l<miship  of  Gal- 
loway to  his  sons,  Uchtred  and  Gilbert  Fergus  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
1161.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  piety,  and  founded,  in  1142, 
the  abbey  of  Dnndronnan.  He  married  Elisabeth,  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  his  descendants 
ranked  high  among  the  nobles  of  England  and  Scotland. 


FsBousmLi.,  the  surname  of  an  old  family,  now  extinct, 
who  possessed  the  lands  of  Fergnshill,  Ayrshire.  John  Fergus- 
hill,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  17th  century,  a  life  of  whom 
was  left  in  manuscript  by  Wodrow,  was  the  son  of  David  Fer- 
gnshill, merchant  and  for  some  time  provost  of  Ayr,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  part  of  his  academical  education  at  the  uni- 
versi^  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  consequence  of  the  plague  he 
went  for  a  time  to  France.  His  name  occurs  twice  in  the 
register  of  matrioulatinis  of  the  univern^  of  Glasgow;  first 
in  Msreh  1605,  and  atrain  in  1611.  licensed  to  preach  about 
the  end  of  1616,  he  afterwards  became  minister  of  Ochiltree. 
In  March  1620  he  was  cited  beforo  the  court  of  high  oommis- 
rion  at  Gla8gow\  for  nonconformity  to  the  Perth  articles.  As 
he  dedmed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  he  was  suspended 
and  sentenced  to  confinement  within  the  town  of  Perth,  but 
by  the  good  oflloes  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  who  was  his 
rslatioD,  and  Mr.  John  Chalmers,  the  last  part  of  his  sentence 
was  modified,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  parish,  under 
oertain  restrictions.  Appointed  minister  of  Ayr,  Aug.  1639, 
in  Nov.  1648  he  presided  at  the  administration  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  his  people.    He  died  1 1  th  June  1644. 


FxROusoN.  or  Fbrousson,  the  surname  (son  of  Fergus) 


of  a  Highland  sept,  which  had  its  seat  on  the  borders  of  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Forfar,  immediately  to  the  north  o( 
Dunkeld,  and  the  distinctive  badge  of  which  was  the  littie 
sunfiower.  In  the  Roll  of  1687,  they  are  named  as  among 
the  septs  of  Mar  and  Athol,  where  their  proper  seat  as  a  dan 
originally  lay,  having  chiefs  and  captuns  of  their  own.  In 
Galloway,  the  Graigdarrodi  Fergussons,  of  whom  afterwards, 
have  flourished  firom  an  early  date,  and  in  Fife  the  Fergusons 
of  Raith  have  long  held  a  high  position  as  landholders. 

In  Ayrshire,  the  family  of  Ferguason  of  Eilkerran  have 
been  settled  from  an  early  period.  From  the  loss  of  most  of 
the  early  writings  of  the  family,  their  origin  and  first  settle- 
ment in  that  county  has  not  been  ascertained.  Robert  the 
Bruce  granted  a  charter  to  "  Fergusio  Fergusii  filio,"  (Fergus 
the  son  of  Fergus,)  and  King  James  the  Third  granted  one, 
dated  21st  April  1466,  to  **  Fergusio  Fergusson  and  Janetaa 
Kennedy,"  his  spouse.  This  Isst  is  the  first  dear  and  un- 
doubted charter  of  the  family  to  be  met  with  in  the  public 
register,  and  from  this  Fergus  Fergusson,  who  was  the  son  of 
John  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  is  supposed  to  have  descended, 
Sir  John  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  knight,  who  was  possessed 
of  a  large  estate  in  the  shiro  of  Ayr,  and  also  of  property  in 
Galloway,  but  having  by  his  adherence  to  the  interest  of 
Charles  the  First,  for  which  he  was  knighted,  contracted 
large  debts,  and  his  estate  bdng  forfeited,  the  lands  of 
Kilkerran  were  adjudged  from  his  ddest  son,  Alexander, 
and  transferred  to  the  lord  Bargeny.  Honourable  men- 
tion is  made  of  him  in  Burnet's  MemoirB  of  the  Dukes  oj 
Hamilton,  as  one  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  king,  and 
who  had  received  several  marks  of  his  majesty^s  favour.  He 
had  four  sons :  Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  father ;  James 
and  John,  who  wen  both  captains  in  the  army  during  the 
dvil  wars,  and  died  unmarried;  and  Simon,  proprietor  of  the 
lands  of  Andiinwin,  and  other  parts  of  the  estate  of  Kilker- 
ran, which  he  acquired  by  eradication  led  at  his  instance 
against  his  brother. 

Simon*s  son,  John,  afterwards  Sir  John  Fergusson,  ao> 
quired  considerable  wealth  as  an  advocate,  and  with  the  con 
currenoe  of  his  cousin,  Alexander  Fergusson,  and  of  John 
Fergusson,  son  of  the  latter,  he  advanced  the  money  necessary 
for  dearing  off  the  ac|)udication  of  the  lands  held  by  Lord 
Bargeny;  and  Alexander,  with  his  sons  John  and  William, 
having,  by  a  fdumal  declaration  in  his  favour,  ronounced  their 
right  to  the  estate,  or  to  the  reversion  tberoof.  Sir  John  as- 
sumed the  titie  of  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran ;  of  which  family 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  male  issue  of  Alexander  Fergusson 
and  his  sons,  his  descendants  became,  of  course,  the  lineal 
representatives.  M%sbit  {Heraldry,  voL  i.  p.  412)  states  that 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander,  the  heir  to  Kilkerran, 
with  his  father,  sold  these  lands  to  Sir  John,  the  first  bar- 
onet, in  the  year  1700.  He  also  adds  that  he  saw  a  separate 
writ,  signed  by  Alexander,  the  father  and  the  sons,  John  and 
William,  by  which  they  renounced  all  interest  and  title  to  the 
lauds,  and  wished  a  happy  enjoyment  thereof  to  the  said  Sir 
John,  and'  his;  **yet  still  the  ptimogenitun  and  right  of 
blood,  as  hdr  male,  is  in  the  person  of  Wilfiam  Fergusson  ot 
Auchinblain,*'  who  aoqured  that  property  by  marriage  with 
the  ddest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  John  Kennedy  of  Auch- 
inblaiiL  In  1708  Sir  John  was  created  a  baronet,  by  pa- 
tent, from  Queen  Anne,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body.  He  £ed  in  1729.  By  hia  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of 
James  Whiteford  of  Dindnff,  he  had  two  sons,  the  second  of 
whom,  Adam,  a  major  in  the  army,  died  in  1770. 

The  dder  son,  Sir  James,  second  baronet,  an  emment  law- 
yer, was  admitted  advocate,  20th  February,  1711,  and  elected 
member  for  the  county  of  Sutherland  in  parliament,  in  1784. 
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H*  was  appointed  a  lord  of  aession  7th  November  1735,  when 
btf  took  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Kilkerran,  and  nonunated  a 
lord  of  jnatidaiy,  8d  April  1749.  He  died  20th  January 
1759,  aged  seyentj-one.  He  collected  the  dedsioDB  of  the 
court  of  session  from  1738  to  1753,  digested  in  the  form  of  a 
dictionary,  which  were  published  by  hia  son  in  1775.  Lord 
Woodhouselee  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
bis  time,  and  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Kames  (▼ol.  L)  he  gives  a 
very  high  character  of  him.  By  his  wife.  Lady  Jean  Mait- 
land,  only  child  of  James,  Lord  Maitland,  eldest  son  of  James 
eari  of  Lauderdale,  he  had  nine  sons  and  five  daughters,  but 
only  five  of  the  former  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  namely, 
John,  comet  in  Sir  John  Mordaunt*s  dragoons,  who  died  m 
the  22d  year  of  his  age,  unmarried ;  Adam,  who  succeeded 
bis  father;  Charles,  a  merchant  in  London,  who  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Fordyce,  Esq.  of  Ayton,  and  was 
fathor  of  James,  who  succeeded  as  fourth  baronet ;  George,  a 
lord  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Hermand,  of  whem 
afterwards ;  and  James,  who  died  in  the  island  of  Tobago  in 
1778.  The  youngest  daughter,  Helen,  married  Sir  David 
Palrymple,  the  celebrated  Lord  Hailss,  senator  of  the  college 
of  justice,  and  lord  of  justiciary. 

George,  already  mentioned,  the  eighth  but  fourth  surviving 
son,  was  admitted  advocate  17th  December  1765,  appointed 
a  lord  of  session,  llth  July  1799,  when  he  took  the  title  of 
Lord  Hermand,  from  a  sm^l  estate  of  that  name  which  he 
possessed  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
constituted  a  lord  of  justiciary,  4th  August,  1808.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  old  race  of  Scottish  advocates,  and 
when  on  the  bench  was  distinguished  by  his  hasty  temper, 
sarcastic  remarks,  and  other  peculiarities.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  younger  advocates  especially,  and  at  the 
convivial  board,  bis  vast  store  of  anecdotes  and  amusing  sto- 
ries, with  a  vein  of  dry  caustic  humour  peculiarly  his  own, 
rendered  his  society  most  fascinating.  He  was  a  keen  farm- 
er, and  during  the  vacations  of  tiie  court  of  session,  spent  his 
time  entirely  in  the  country.  He  was,  however,  a  "  capital 
lAwyer,"  and  an  honest  upright  judge.  In  Peter's  Letters  to 
his  Kinsfolk  it  is  stated  that  he  was  so  much  delighted  with 
the  picture  of  the  life  of  the  old  Scottish  lawyers  in  Guy 
Mannering,  that  when  ^at  novel  came  out,  he  carried  it  about 
with  him,  and  actually  read  aloud  a  passage  firom  it  from  the 
bench!  He  married  Miss  Graham  M*Dowall,  daughter  of 
William  M*DowaIl  of  Garthland,  E^.,  but  had  no  issue.  He 
resigned  his  oifioes  as  a  lord  of  session  and  justiciary  in  1826, 
and  died  at  Hermand  9th  August  1827,  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  left  the  liferent  of  his  estate  of  Hermand 
to  his  widow ;  and,  after  her  death,  to  her  nieoi,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Maitiand,  Esq.,  advocate,  (afterwards  a  lord  of  ses- 
rion  under  the  title  of  Lord  Jhjndnonnan,)  and  their  second 
son ;  with  spedal  l^ades  to  the  second  son  of  each  of  his 
other  nieces,  Mrs.  Cockbum  and  Mrs.  Fullerton,  the  wives  of 
Lords  Cockbum  and  Fullerton,  also  lords  of  session. 

The  second  son  of  the  second  baronet,  Sur  Adam,  third 
baronet,  was  M.P.  from  1774  to  1796,  having  sat  for  Ayr- 
shire eighteen  yean,  and  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  four.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  earl  of  Glencaim  in  1796,  Sur  Adam 
FerguBson  entered  a  daim  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  tities 
of  earl  of  Glencaim  and  Lord  IQbnaurs,  as  lineally  descended 
from,  and  heir-genend  to^  Alexander  Cunningham,  created 
earl  of  Glencaim  in  1488,  and  to  Alexander,  earl  of  Glen- 
eaim,  who  died  in  1670,  whose  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Mar- 
garet Cunmngham,  was  the  wife  of  John  eari  of  Lauderdale, 
and  mother  of  James  Lord  Maitiand,  Sir  Adam*s  gnmdfSfi- 
ther.  The  judgment  of  the  Lords  was:  ** That  Sir  Adam 
Fergusson  has  shown  himself  to  be  heir<'general  of  Alexander 


eari  of  Glencaun,  who  died  in  1670,  but  bath  not  mads  oat 
the  right  of  such  heir  to  the  dignity  of  eari  of  GlencainL** 
He  died  28d  September  1813,  without  issue. 

His  nephew,  James,  already  mentioned,  bom  22d  October 
1765,  became  fourth  baronet  He  was  twice  married ;  first, 
to  his  cousin  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Daliymple,  baronet, 
Lord  Hailes,  (by  Helen,  bis  wife,  daughter  of  Lord  Kilkerran,) 
issue,  a  son,  Charles  Dalrymple,  his  successor,  and  two  daugh- 
ters; 2dty,  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Admiral  Viscount  Duncan, 
issue,  8  sons  and  5  daughters.    He  died  14th  April  1888. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  Fergusson,  bora  26tb 
August  1800,  became  an  advocate  in  1822.  He  was  a  mem 
her  of  the  Speculative  Society,  and  at  its  meetings  read  two 
essays,  one  on  the  Origin  and  Pjrogress  of  Criminal  Jurispra- 
dence,  and  another  on  the  History  of  Painting.  He  married 
Helen,  second  daughter  of  Right  Hon.  David  Boyle,  lord-jus- 
tice-general  of  Scotland,  issue  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 
On  the  death  of  his  aunt.  Miss  Christian  Dalrymple  ci  New 
Hailes,  9th  January  1839,  he  succeeded  her  in  that  estate  (see 
DALKTicput,  Sir  David,  Lord  HaUes),  and  died  Mareb  18,  1849. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Ferpison,  &  March  8, 1888,  became 
the  8th  haronet  Educated  at  Rncby,  and  appointed  Ifeat  and 
capt  of  the  grenadier  guards  in  18ftL  He  retired  from  the  army 
in  186A,  and  became  lient  of  the  Ayrshire  yeomanry,  and  UeuL- 
ooL  Boyal  Ayrditre  rifles  in  1858.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a 
deputy-Uent  of  Ayrshire,  and  was  M.P.  for  that  eonnty  from 
Dec  18M  to  April  1857;  re-etoeted  in  Oct  1859.  Hem.,  August 
9, 1859,  Lady  Edith  Chrlstlaii,  Sd  dr.  of  1st  Marquis  of  Dslhoode, 
sad  has  Issuei  He  was  made  a  K  aM.O.  hi  1874 ;  and  his  eldest 
son  WIS  ft.  Jfu.  17. 18615. 


In  Ayrshire  were  also  the  Fei^gussons  of  Monkwood.  John 
Feiipisson  of  Doonholm,  one  of  the  most  enterpriang  British 
merchants  of  his  day  in  Calcutta,  where  he  established  an 
extensive  mercantile  house,  which  long  continued  to  perpetu- 
ate his  name,  left  the  following  bequests,  namely  one  t)iouMM)d 
pounds,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  divided  yearly  between 
the  two  ministers  of  Ayr,  an4  the  same  sum  for  behoof  of  the 
public  teachers  of  that  town,  which  formed  the  germ  of  the 
fund  for  the  formation  of  the  Ayr  Academy  established  in 
1798,  also  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  behopf  of  the  poor 
of  Ayr.  His  descendant,  James  Fergusson  of  Monkwood, 
bom  in  1769,  passed  advocate  in  1791,  was  a  member  of  the 
Speculative  3<>ciety,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  derks  of 
the  court  of  session.  In  1817  he  published  *  Reports  of  De- 
cisions by  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Scotland  in  Actions  of 
Divorce,'  having  been  |neviously  a  jodge  in  that  court ;  and 
in  1829|  *  A  Treatise  on  the  preeent  state  of  the  ConsiBtorial 
Law  in  Sootiand,  with  Reports  of  Podded  Cases.'  He  died 
in  1842. 


The  Fe^fgnssons  of  Craigdarrooh  are  of  old  standing  m  the 
parish  of  Glencurn,  Dumfiies-shire,  and  several  families  de- 
rive their  origin  from  them.    Burns  cdebrates  them  as 

*  A  line  thai  liave  struggled  for  freedom  with  Bmoa** 

According  to  an  account  of  tne  &mily  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Ntshet*8  Heraldry  (vol  iL  p.  97),  the  first  charter 
that  is  extant  among  the  family  muniments  was  granted  hf 
John  of  Crawford,  son  of  the  laird  of  Dalgaraodk,  to  John 
Fergusson  "  domjnus  de  Craigdarroch,"  his  oonsb,  **  pro  soo 
oonsilio  et  auxilio,''  of  the  mill  of  Balmacannle  in  Jedburgh, 
barony  of  Glencaim,  Dumfries-shire.  This  charter  is  with- 
out a  date,  but  is  supposed,  from  the  names  of  the 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  early  half  of  the  fourteenth 
turv 
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From  John  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch  who,  in  1484,  was 
oftft  as  son  and  heir  of  Matthew  Fergoason  of  Craigdarroch, 
lineally  descended  Alexander  Fergnsson  of  Cnugdarroch, 
choeen  M.P.  in  1717,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Bobert  Lawrie  of  Maxwelton,  and  had,  with  a  daughter, 
Jean,  married  in  1731  to  Bobert  Riddell,  Esq.  of  Glenriddell, 
two  sons,  James  and  Robert,  from  one  of  whom  descended 
Alexander  Fergnsson,  Esq.  of  Craigdarroch,  an  eminent  ad- 
vocate, "so  iamons  for  wit,  worth,  and  law,**  the  hero  of 
Bums*  ballad  of  *  The  Whistle.' 

His  eldest  son,  tiie  Right  Hon.  Robert  Cutlar  Fergnsson  of 
Craigdanoeh,  celebrated  as  an  accomplished  lawyer  and 
scholar,  was  bom  in  1768.  Besides  his  own  family  he  was 
the  representative  also  of  the  old  and  honourable  family  of 
the  Cutlars  of  Orroland  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
One  of  his  ancestors  was  among  the  first  that  signed  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant;  another  headed  a  nnall 
handfnl  of  men,  who,  in  1651,  defeated  a  portion  of  Crom- 
well's army  at  Glencaim ;  and  another  fell  at  the  battle  of 
^liecranlde. 

Mr.  Fergnsson  received  a  liberal  education,  and  early  gave 
proofs  of  future  eminence.  Mrs.  Riddell  of  Glenriddell,  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  William  Smellie,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  in  1793, 
thus  mentions  him : — "  Craigdanoeh  has  a  source  of  happi- 
ness and  comfort  few  parents  can  boast  of,  in  his  eldest  son, 
who  seems  everything  that  is  elegant  and  aooomplished." 
From  some  hints  contained  in  the  same  letter,  and  others  to 
oe  fbnnd  in  *  Kerr's  Life  of  Smellie,'  it  appears  that  young 
Fergnsson  was  an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Mirabean  and 
the  French  Jacobins.  His  political  opinions  being  libwal  in 
the  extreme,  he  became  a  member  of  *'  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  connected  himself  with  Lord  Daer  and  the  other 
parliamentary  reformers  of  that  period.  So  early  as  1792  he 
bad  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  The  proposed  Reform  in 
the  Representation  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland  oonadered.' ' 

With  the  intention  of  studying  the  English  law,  Mr.  Fer- 
gnsson entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
July  1797.  Being  connected  with  Arthur  O'Connor  and 
others,  who  were  apprehended  when  going  to  France  with 
O'Coighly,  he  was  in  the  court  at  Maidstone  during  their 
trial  for  high  treason,  and  an  attempt  having  been  made  to 
assist  O'Connor  in  lus  escape,  the  earl  of  Thanet  and  Mr. 
Fergnsson  were  charged  with  joining  in  the  rescue ;  for  which 
they  were  tried,  and  being  found  guUty,  were  sentenced  to 
twdve  months'  imprisonment ;  his  lordship  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  Mr.  Fei^usson  in  the  ffing's  Bench  prison.  On 
this  occasion  he  published  *  Proceedings  against  the  Earl  of 
Thanet,  Robert  Fergnsson,  Esq.,  and  others,  upon  an  infor- 
mation, ex  officio,  fbr  a  Riot ;  to  which  are  added  Observa- 
tioDS  on  his  own  case,'  1799,  8vo. 

Mr.  Fergnsson  afterwards  proceeded  to  Calcntta,  and  com- 
menced there  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  success  was 
so  great  that  he  was  soon  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  that  bar, 
and  he  acted  for  some  time  as  attomey-general.  After  a 
brilliant  career  of  about  twenty  years,  he  returned  to  his  nsr- 
tive  country  with  a  liberal  fortune ;  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1826,  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  fbr  the 
stewartry  of  JCrkcudbright,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
till  his  death.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  judge-advocate- 
general,  and  sworn  a  privy  councillor  on  the  16th  of  July. 
He  resigned  this  office  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  nominated 
prime  minister,  but  was  re-inst^ed  on  the  return  of  Lord 
Meiboome  to  power.  Late  in  life  he  married  a  French  lady, 
named  De  Beanchamp^  by  whom  he  had  two  children.  He 
died  November  16, 1888,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bo- 
bert FergusBon,  Esq.  of  Craigdarroch  and  Orroland. 


A  family  of  the  name  of  Fergnsson  possessed  the  estate  of 
Auchtererae  in  Cromar,  firom  the  time  of  David  the  Second 
to  that  of  James  the  Fifth,  when  it  seems  to  have  become 
extinct  Another  family  of  the  name  possessed  the  lands  ot 
BadifoRow,  near  Inveruiy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  after- 
wards acqmred  the  estate  of  Pitfour,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Deer. 
One  of  the  later  members  of  this  family,  James  Fergnsson  of 
Htfour,  was  distinguished,  in  his  day,  by  his  agricultural  im- 
provemmts,  planting,  &c,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
alternate  ^stem  of  hiubandry  on  his  estates. 

A  family  of  the  same  name  possess  the  lands  of  Kinmnndy, 
in  the  same  county.  The  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the 
name  is  said  to  have  setUed  in  Aberdeenshire  about  the  year 
1690. 


The  f amOy  of  Ferguson  of  Raith  in  Fife  is  also  an  andeot 
one.  They  have  possessed  that  estate  sinoe  the  death  of  the 
first  eari  of  Melville,  to  whom  it  belonged,  in  1707.  The 
undo  of  the  present  representative  of  the  family,  Robert  Fer- 
guson, Esq.  of  Raith,  M.P.  for  the  Kirkcaldy  district  of  buighs, 
and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  life,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  William  Ferguson,  Esq.,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Ronald 
Crawford  of  Restalrig,  and  mster  of  Margaret,  countess  of 
Dumfries.  He  was  elected  in  1806  for  Fifeshire,  and  in  1881 
was  returned  for  the  Kirkcaldy  district  of  burghs.  In  1885 
he  was  chosen  for  Haddingtonshire,  but  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1837  he  was  defeated  by  Lord  Ramsay,  and  again 
returned  fbr  Kirkcaldy.  He  was  a  cordial  supporter  of  ti^e 
measures  of  the  Whig  government,  and  died  8d  December 
1840.  He  married  Mary,  only  child  and  heiress  of  William 
Hamilton  Nisbet,  Esq.  c^  Dirleton,  who  had  previously  been 
countess  of  Elgin  (see  <nUe,  p.  128  of  this  volume),  but  had 
no  children  by  her. 

His  brother,  General  Sur  Ronald  Cmwfbrd  Ferguson,  colo- 
nel of  the  79th  regiment,  and  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  died  10th  April  1841,  aged  68.  He  was 
bom  at  Raith  House  in  1778,  and  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  as  an  ensign  in  the  58d  foot,  and  in  1798, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Flan- 
ders. With  the  14th  and  d7th  regiments  it  was  formed  into 
a  brigade,  commanded  by  Sur  Ralph  Abercromby,  which 
served  at  Valenciennes  and  Dunkirk.  In  the  course  of  this 
campaign  Captain  Ferguson  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
knee.  In  1794  he  becataie  miyor  in  the  84th  foot  Upon  a 
second  battalion  being  raised,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  that  regiment,  and  was  employed  m  the  reduction 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1800  he  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  was  employed  in  the  expedition  under  Brigadier- 
general  Mutlpud,  destined  to  attack  various  ports  on  the 
French  coast  In  1804  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general, 
with  the  command  of  the  York  district,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  1805  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Highland 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  7l8t,  72d,  and  98d  regiments,  in 
the  expedition  under  Migor-general  Sir  David  Burd,  for  the 
recapture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  surrender  of 
Cape  Town,  10th  Febraaiy  1806,  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
return  to  England.  In  1808,  with  the  rank  of  migor-general, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  (afterwards  duke  of  Wellington,)  who,  in 
his  despatches  relating  to  the  battles  of  Roleia  and  Vimiera, 
fully  detailed  the  operations  of  the  troops  under  Major- 
general  Ferguson,  and  dwelt  with  high  commendation  on  the 
conduct  of  their  commander.  After  the  convention  of  Cin* 
tra,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  exammed  by  the  court 
of  Inqmxy  appointed  on  that  busmess.  He  was  presented 
with  an  honorary  medal  by  his  majesty  for  his  distinguished 
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oondact,  and  included  m  a  vote  of  thanks  whidi  bota  hooses 
of  parliament  bestowed  upon  the  gallant  officers  engaged  at 
Boleia  and  Vimiera.  On  25th  Jannaiy  1809,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Qolonel  of  the  Sicilian  ragiment,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  nominated  to  a  command  in  the  annj  under  Sir  David 
Beird;  bat  he  did  not  amve  at  Comnna  nntil  the  British 
troops  had  quitted  that  place.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command  at  Cadis,  but  in  a  few  months 
the  letam  of  a  liyer  complaint,  to  which  he  was  subject,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  command  and  repair 
to  JSnghind.  On  4th  June  1813,  he  received  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  1814  he  was  appomted  second  m 
command  of  the  troops  in  Holland.  At  the  enlax^ment  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1815,  he  was  nominated  a  knight 
commander,  and  subsequently  a  grand  cross.  He  attained  the 
full  rank  of  general  23d  July  1 830.  He  first  sat  in  parliament 
for  the  Kirkcaldy  burghs,  and  subsequently  for  Nottingham. 

Sir  Ronald's  son,  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq,,  bom  in  1802,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  of  Raitb,  and  in  Janoary  1841  became 
M.P.  for  the  Kirkcaldy  burghs.  He  married  in  1859,  Emma, 
daughter  oi  James  Heniy  Mandeville,  Esq. 

FERGUSON,  David,  one  of  the  early  minis- 
ters of  the  Charch  of  Scotland,  supposed  to  have 
been  descended  from  a  respectable  family  of  that 
surname  in  Ayrshire,  was  bom  abont  1532,  and 
received  bis  education  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. In  1559,  he  was  one  of  the  reformed  teach- 
ers, and  appears  first  to  have  been  settled  at 
Carnock,  but  in  July  1560  the  committee  of  par- 
liament, when  distributing  ministers  to  the  chief 
places  in  the  kingdom,  allotted  Mr.  Ferguson  to 
the  town  of  Dunfermline.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th 
of  March  1573,  and  again  on  the  24th  October 
1578,  and  was  usually  afterwards,  for  many  years, 
chosen  one  of  the  assessoi-s  to  the  moderator,  to 
prepare  n^atters  to  be  treated  in  the  Assembly. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  ecclesiastical 
proceedings  of  the  period,  and  was  one  of  the  min*- 
isters  who  were  with  the  regent  Morton  previous 
to  his  execution,  June  2,  1581.  On  that  occa- 
sion, with  two  of  his  brethren,  he  was  sent  to  the 
king  at  Holyroodhouse,  to  report  to  him  the  exact 
truth  of  Morton's  confession.  .  In  1582  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Assembly,  commissioner  for  the 
west  end  of  Fife,  to  plant  ministers  and  establish 
churches  in  that  district,  and  was  often  one  of 
the  ministers  sent  to  wait  upon  the  king  on  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  In  July  1583,  when  Mr. 
Robert  Pont,  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  John 
Davidson  were  directed,  by  the  presbytery  of  Ed-* 
mburgh,  to  go  to  the  king  at  Falkland,  and  ad- 
monish him  to  beware  of  innovations  at  court, 


&c.,  they  were  accompanied  thither  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson. On  being  admitted  to  the  king's  cabinet, 
his  majesty  asked  "  where  were  all  their  admoni- 
tions that  time  twelvemonth  ?**  Mr.  Ferguson 
replied,  "  If  it  were  not  for  love  of  your  grace,  we 
could  have  found  another  place  to  have  spoken 
our  minds  than  here;''  which  saying  made  the 
king  '■  to  shrink  in  his  face.'  Mr.  Ferguson  then 
merrily  said,  *'  Sir,  I  would  there  were  not  a  sur- 
name in  Scotland,  for  they  nlake  all  the  cummer." 
The  king  answered,  "And  so  would  I."  "No, 
Sir,"  he  continued  in  the  same  strain,  "  if  you  go 
to  surnames  with  it,  I  will  reckon  with  the  best  of 
you  in  antiquity,  for  King  Fergus  was  the  first 
king  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  Fergus-son ;  but,  al- 
ways, because,  Sir,  you  are  an  honest  man,  and 
hath  the  possession,  I  will  give  yon  my  right," 
which  put  the  king  in  a  good  humour,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "  See,  will  yon  hear  him  1"  He  after- 
wards said,  "  There  was  no  king  in  IDurope  would 
have  su^ered  the  things  that  he  had  suffered ;"  to 
which  Mr.  Ferguson  answered,  "I  would  not 
have  yon  like  any  other  king  in  Europe.  What 
are  they  all  but  murderers  of  the  saints  of  God  ? 
the  king  of  France  especially ;  but  you  have  been 
otherwise  brought  up."  "  I  am  catholic  king  of 
Scotland,"  said  the  king,  "  and  may  choose  any 
that  I  like  best  to  be  company  with  me,  and  I  like 
them  best  that  are  with  me  for  the  present." 
Some  of  the  ministers  were  not  well  pleased  with 
this  speech.  Mr.  Ferguson,  addressing  them, 
said,  "No,  brethren,  he  is  univci'sal  king,  and 
may  make  choice  of  his  company,  as  David  did, 
in  the  110th  Psalm."  He  had  previously  told  the 
king  that  he  had  seen  his  version  in  metre  of  that 
psalm,  and,  commending  it  highly,  he  exhorted 
him  that,  as  he  had  acquainted  himself  especially 
with  it,  so  he  should  follow  David's  example.  On 
Mr.  Davidson  making  some  severe  remarks  to  the 
king,  Mr.  Ferguson,  fearing  that  he  was  going 
too  far,  said  to  his  majesty,  "  There  was  no  wis- 
dom in  keeping  the  murderers  that  slew  his  *•  good- 
schir'  and  father,  or  their  posterity,  about  him." 
He  subsequently  directed  his  speech  to  Colonel 
Stewart,  (created  earl  of  Arran,)  the  king's  fa- 
vourite at  that  time,  and  exhorted  him  to  beware 
what  counsel  he  gave  to  the  king ;  "  for,  assure 
yourself,"  said  he,  "  if  you  counsel  him  to  place 
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and  displaoe  the  nobility  as  yon  please,  thej  will 
not  bear  it  at  jonr  hands,  who  is  but  a  mean 
man.**  The  colonel,  we  are  told,  stormed  at  the 
first,  bat  was  soon  glad  to  oool  down.  Alter 
some  fair  speeches,  thej  took  their  leave,  the  king 
laying  his  hands  npon  every  one  of  them.  [^Cal" 
derwoods  Hi»L  of  ih€  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p. 
717.  and  App.  vol.  viii.  pp.  247,  248.]  In  the 
following  month  he  and  six  other  ministers  were 
dted  by  the  king  to  attend  a  convention  at  St. 
Andrews,  when  they  appeared  and  gave  in  a  pa- 
per, in  answer  to  certain  allegations  made  against 
them,  bnt  nothing  of  importance  was  done,  except 
the  issuing  of  a  new  proclamation  against  those 
engaged  in  the  Raid  of  Rnthven. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  in  the  synod  of 
Fife,  12th  May  1596,  after  an  exhortation  and 
address  by  the  moderator,  Mr.  Ferguson  ^^  spoke,** 
says  Melville,  ** very  pleasantly  and  comfortably** 
of  the  beginning  and  success  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  when  the  ministers  were  few  in  number, 
only  six,  whereof  he  was  one,  but  they  went 
mightily  forward  in  the  work,  without  fear  or  care 
of  the  world,  and  prevailed,  when  there  was  no 
mention  of  stipend,  and  the  authorities,  both  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil,  opposed  themselves,  and 
scarcely  a  man  of  name  or  reputation  gave  the 
cause  tlieir  support ;  but  now  it  had  fallen  to  that, 
that  the  fear  or  flattery  of  men,  care  of  getting,  or 
fear  of  losing  stipend  and  means  of  life,  had 
weakened  the  hearts  of  a  multitude  of  ministers, 
and  others.  He  concluded  by  joining  to  his  re- 
marks an  exhortation  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
{MdmOe's  Diary,  p.  286.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Fife  in  February 
1597,  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  oldest  minister  at  that 
time  in  Scotland,  spoke  '  gravely,  clearly,  and  at 
length,*  against  the  bishops,  showing  how  that  the 
corruptions  of  that  oflSice  had  been  espied  by  the 
Chorch  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning,  and  what 
pains  had  been  taken  both  in  doctrine  from  the 
pulpits  and  in  assemblies,  for  purging  and  altoge- 
ther putting  away  thereof,  but  now  he  perceived 
a  design  of  erecting  them  again,  conveyed  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  could  compare  to  nothing  better 
than  that  which  the  Greeks  used  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  city  and  kingdom  of  Troy, 
busking  up  a  brave  horse,  and  by  a  crafty  Sinon 


perouading  them  to  pluck  down  the  walls  with 
their  own  hands,  to  receive  that  in  for  their  honour 
and  welfare,  which  served  for  theur  utter  wreck 
and  destmction.  Therefore,  he  would,  with  the 
brethren  who  had  given  good  warning,  cry,  ^  £quo 
ne  credite  Tencri !  *    \lbid.  p.  289.] 

Mr.  Fergoson  died  the  following  year  (1598). 
Three  years  before,  his  daughter  Griael  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  John  Row,  minister  of  Gamook,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Mr.  John  Row,  the  eminent  reform- 
er. In  all  the  church  histories,  Mr.  Ferguson  is 
spoken  of  in  the  most  respectful  terms.  Spottis- 
wood  sajrs  of  him  that  ^^  he  was  Jocund  and  pleasant 
in  his  disposition,  which  made  him  well  regarded 
in  oourt  and  country,'*  and  that  **he  wa^  a  wise 
man  and  a  good  preacher.**  Some  of  what  were 
called  his  *^wise  and  merry  sayings,**  which  hp 
directed  against  the  prelates,  whom  he  always 
opposed,  have  been  recorded.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  the  person  who  first  applied  the  ludicrous 
name  of  *  Tulchan  bishops*  to  those  ministers  who 
accepted  of  bishoprics,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
chiefly  enjoyed  by  the  nobles  and  great  barons. 
A  tulchan  in  the  old  Scottish  language  means  a 
calTs  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  set  up  beside  a 
cow,  to  make  her^yield  her  milk.  While  the  new 
order  of  bishops,  established  in  1572,  nominally 
held  the  benefices,  the  greater  part  of  the  reve- 
nues were  drawn  by  some  nobleman  or  another, 
and  thus  the  term  was  a  very  appropriate  one. 

Mr.  Ferguson  began  a  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotiand,  which  was  continued  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  minister  at  Camock,  whose  son,  Mr. 
John  Row,  principal  of  King*s  college, 'Old  Aber- 
deen, enlarged  it  with  additional  mformation. 
The  work  bears  the  name  of  Row*s  manuscript, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  an  abridgment  of  the  acts 
of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  A  collection  of  Scots 
Proverbs,  published  at  Edinburgh,  shortly  after 
his  death,  were  said  to  have  been  collected  by  the 
minister  of  Dunfermline,  who  both  in  speaking 
and  preaching,  used  to  talk  proverbs ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to  him  many  of  those 
colloquial  sayings  which  have  long,  ui  Scotland  at 
least,  been  ^^fEuniliar  as  household  words." 

FERGUSON,  RoBSBT,  styled  "  The  Plotter," 
a  famous  Independent  preacher  and  political  in- 
triguer, was  bom  in  Scotland  about  1688.    It  is 
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itetod  im  tome  of  the  aeeoaoU  legtidiog  him  thmt 
he  tX  one  time  hdd  a  benefiee  in  the  eoimtj  of 
Kent,  fimn  which  he  was  qected  in  1662  for  non- 
eonlbrmily.  He  eftcnrards  taogfat  an  academ j 
at  Uington,  in  the  neighbomiiood  of  London,  and 
preached  at  a  chapd  in  Mooriields.  His  intrign- 
ing  diepoeition,  twHem  mad  vnprincipled  charac- 
ter, and  great  infloenee  as  a  popolar  preacher  in 
the  dty,  recommended  him  to  the  earl  of  Shaf tes- 
boiy  aa  a  iSt  person  to  engage  in  the  plana  then  in 
agitation  against  the  goverament.  His  chapel 
was  crowded  hj  fsnatics,  whom  lie  fired  hj  his 
political  sermons,  and  ocrasionslly  excited  bj 
IflMs  and  pamphlets,  printed  fifom  a  private  press 
of  which  he  bad  the  management.  His  style  wss 
of  that  diffuse,  coarse,  and  periphrastic  nature, 
which  is  most  salted  to  the  mob.  Among  other 
pamphlets  he  wrote  an  *  Appeal  from  the  Country 
to  the  City,'  in  which  he  plainly  pointed  ont  the 
dnke  of  Monmouth  ss  successor  to  the  crown« 

In  the  Ryebonse  plot,  and  particnlariy  with  re- 
gard to  the  ten  tboussnd  London  boys  whom 
Shaftesbury  wss  to  head,  Ferguson  acted  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  secret  of 
that  statesman's  place  of  retirement  in  the  neigh- 
bonriiood  of  Wapping,  while  it  was  concealed 
from  Bussell  and  Monmouth.  Li  the  proclama- 
tion, dated  August  2, 1688,  issued  for  apprehend- 
ing the  conspirators,  he  is  thus  described :  ^^  Ro- 
bert Ferguson,  a  tall  lean  man,  dark  brown  hair, 
a  great  Roman  nose,  thiurjawed,  heat  in  his  face, 
speaks  in  the  Scotch  tone,  a  sharp  piercing  eye, 
stoops  a  little  in  the  shoulders.  He  has  a  shuf- 
fling gait  that  differs  from  all  men;  wears  his 
periwig  down  almost  over  his  eyes ;  about  45  or 
46  years  old  "  When  Shaftesbury  left  England, 
Ferguson  wss  one  of  the  companions  of  bis  flight. 
He  soon,  however,  returned  from  HolUmd,  and 
engaged  in  a  new  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  York,  on  their  return  from 
Newmarket.  As  treasurer  of  those  involved  in 
it,  he  paid  for  the  arms,  and  by  his  daring  lan- 
guage encouraged  them  to  the  enterprise ;  offer- 
ing, in  mockery,  to  consecrate  the  blunderbuss 
which  was  to  be  fired  i^ito  the  carriage.  When 
the  plot  was  discovered,  he  took  leave  of  his  asso- 
ciates with  so  much  gaiety  that  he  was  suspected 
of  having  correspondence  with  the  Government. 


where  be  joined  the  nnfiNtnnale 
drew  np  the  decUralion  iasned  on  his  lanHing 
He  earnestly  entrrated  Konnwth  to 
title  of  king;  and  at  their  last 
dvke  informed  his  nnde  that  Feignson  had  been 
the  chief  instigator  of  tiie  whole  afcir.  Feignson 
was  taken  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  and  James  freely  pardoned  and  dismissfd 
him ;  when  be  returned  to  Holland,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  intrignes  which  preceded  the 
Revolution.  He  secored  the  support  of  the  Dis- 
senters for  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  endearoared 
to  press  upon  William  a  due  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  section  of  the  people.  After  the 
Revolutbn,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  post  ot 
housekeeper  to  the  Excise  Ofllce,  worth  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year.  But  he  was  only  in  his  ele- 
ment when  engaged  in  ^*  treasons,  siratagems, 
and  spoils ;"  and  having  taken  an  active  share  in 
all  the  cabals  which  had  for  their  object  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  from  the  throne,  he  now  joined 
with  the  same  aeal  m  endeavouring  to  get  him 
restored  to  it.  Li  1689  he  became  deeply  engaged 
with  Sir  James  Montgomery  and  the  other  pres- 
byterians,  who,  discontented  with  King  William, 
had  united  with  the  Jacobites.  The  marquis  oi 
Annandale  having  absconded,  Ferguson  secreted 
him  for  several  weeks ;  a  kindness  which  the  mar- 
quis repaid  by  betraying  him  to  the  Government. 
With  his  nsual  good  fortune,  he  was  dismissed 
without  trial  or  punishment ;  yet  still  continued 
to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  title  of  ''  the  Plot- 
ter," by  engaging  in  every  new  conspiracy ;  and 
every  year  published  one  or  two  political  pam- 
phlets, the  last  being  an  attack  upon  Trenchard, 
the  secretary  of  state,  for  the  use  of  blank  and 
general  warrants.  What  was  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  this  extra* 
ordinaiy  individual  was,  that  although  he  was  an 
active  agent  in  all  the  plots  of  that  period,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  secrets  <tf  all  parties,  he 
never  betrayed  any  of  his  associates.  He  died  in 
1714.    His  pnblications  are : 

Jnstification  only  apon  a  Batisfactioo.    Lond.  1668,  12iiMi. 

Enqnizy  into  the  Nature  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  in  dieting 
tion  to  Gospel  Holiness.    Lond.  1678,  Sro. 

The  Intereet  of  Season  in  Beligion,  of  the  nae  of  Scriptnni 
Metaphon,  and  of  the  Union  betwixt  Clinst  and  Belieyeni 
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a  n  DiMODTM  b;  Hr.  Sberiock.  Loddon, 
1675,870. 

A  jtut  tai  modest  Vindiettiad  of  tbe  Scots  iaaga  for  th> 
hiring  estubluitasd  >  Ca)aa;«t  Duim.     Lond.  16t9, 12mo. 

Qnalifiotiona  nqtusiu  m  i  Minktar  of  Suta.  Lond. 
1710,  Bto. 

An  locoimt  of  th*  Obligitiaiu  the  Statw  ofHoUuid  itun 
»  Gnat  Britain.     Load.  1711,  8m 

Blatorr  of  ttM  BeralatioiL     Lond.  1797,  Sto. 

FERGUSON,  WiLLUK,  a  painter  of  some 
emioence,  who  flonriahed  in  the  aeventeeoth  ceo- 
tmy,  was  a  native  of  Swtltuid,  and  aft«r  learniDg 
the  mdiments  of  his  art  in  bia  native  couaU7,  tra- 
velled to  Italy  and  France.  He  excelled  In  punt- 
log  dead  fowls,  particntarty  pigeons  and  partridgee, 
and  other  subjects  of  itiU  life.  He  died  abont  1690. 

FERGUSON,  James,  an  eminent  eelf-tanght 
experimental  philosopher,  roecbanist,  and  astro- 
nomer, was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  tbe  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Keith  In  Baot^hire,  In  1710.  He  leamed 
to  read  bj  heaiing  his  fiUber  teach  his  elder  bro- 
ther tbe  Catechism,  and  very  earlj  discovered  a 
pecnliai:  taste  for  mechanics,  which  first  arose  on 
aeebig  his  father  use  a  lever  in  mending  a  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  boose  which  bad  become  decayed. 
He  afterwards  made  a  watcb  in  wood -work, 
on  being  once  shown  the  inside  of  one.  When 
very  young  he  was  employed  by  a  neighbonrinB 
hrmer  to  tend  bis  sheep,  in  which  utaation  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  stare,  and  constmcted 
a  celestial  glotn.  By  another  self-informed  genius, 
one  Alexander  Cantley,  bntler  to  Thomas  Grant, 
Esq.  of  Acboynamey,  he  was  taught  decimal  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  tbe  elements  of  geometry. 
Hb  extraordinary  ingennity  introdnced  him  to 
Sir  James  Donbar  of  Dnm,  and  some  of  the 
Mighbonring  gentlemen,  who  assisted  him  by  their 
conntenance  and  advice;  and  having  learned  to 
draw,  be  soon  began  to  take  portraits  in  mlnia- 
tnre  with  Indian  Ink,  by  whlcb  employment  he 
an^qwrted  himself  and  fiimily  (for  be  had  married 
in  May  1789)  for  several  years,  at  first  in  Ediii- 
bnifh,  and  afterwards  in  London.  It  appears 
that  having  acqoired,  daring  his  first  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  some  knowledge  of  anatomy,  snrgeiy, 
and  physic,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  as 
a  doctor  in  that  part  of  the  conntry  where  his  fa- 
tber  lived ;  but  to  bis  mortification  he  found  that 
all  bis  medical  theories  were  of  tittle  nse  in  prac- 
tice, and  he  soon  relinquished  the  attempt. 


1  JAMES. 

In  1740  he  Invented  bis  Astronomical  Botula 
for  showing  tbe  new  moons  and  ecUpses,  and  bar- 
ing got  the  plates  engraved,  be  published  it ;  and 
this  ingenious  invention  sold  very  well  till  1752, 
when  the  change  in  the  style  rendered  it  nseless. 
In  1743  he  went  to  London,  where  he  pnblished 
some  Astronomical  Tables  and  Calcnlations,  and 
afterwardsdeliveredpnbliclectures In  experimental 
philosophy,  which  were  very  snccessfhl.  He  was 
the  BQtbor  of  various  other  works  in  astronomy, 
mechanics,  &c.,  a  list  of  which  is  subjoined.  But  his 
greatest  work  is  bia '  Astronomy  explained  upon  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Prindples,  and  made  easy  to  those 
who  have  not  etndied  mathematics.'  His  define* 
ailon  of  the  complex  line  of  tbe  moon's  motion 
proctired  him,  in  1763,  the  honour  of  being  elected 
a  Fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  London,  without 
the  payment  of  the  usual  fees.  His  dissertations 
and  inventions  in  mechanics  and  other  brmnchea 
of  the  mathematics  introdnced  him  to  tbe  notice 
and  hvonr  of  George  the  Third,  who,  when  prince 
of  Wales,  attended  his  lectures,  and  on  his  acces- 
sion to  tbe  throne,  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of 
fifty  poands  a-year.    Sat^oined  la  bia  portrait : 


Mr.  Ferguson  died  November  16,  1776. 
occasional  presents,  which  were  privately  sent 
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him,  under  the  belief  that  be  wu  very  poor,  as 
well  as  by  hia  own  firngalitj  and  pmdence,  he  had 
sayed  money  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand 
pounds.    His  works  are : 

Desaiption  of  •  new  Orrciy.    Lond.  1746,  4to. 

Dawrtition  <m  the  Phmomeoa  of  the  Hairest  Moon ;  also 
The  Description  and  Use  of  a  new  four-wheeled  Orrery ;  and 
an  Essaj  npon  the  Moon's  tnming  round  her  own  axis. 
Lond.  1747,  8vo. 

A  brief  Description  of  the  Solar  System ;  to  which  is  sub- 
joined, An  Astronomical  Account  of  the  year  of  our  Saviour's 
Crucifixion.    Lond.  1754,  8vo. 

An  idea  of  the  Material  Uniyerse,  deduced  from  a  Surrey 
of  the  Solar  System.    Lond.  1754,  Sva 

Astronomy  explained,  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principles, 
and  made  easy  to  those  who  haye  not  studied  Mathematics. 
Lond.  1756, 1757,  4to.  The  same ;  to  which  is  added,  A 
phun  Method  of  finding  the  distances  of  all  the  Planets  firom 
the  Sun,  by  the  trannt  of  Venus  over  the  Sun*s  disk.  Lond. 
1764,  4to.  6th  edit  1772.  A  new  edit  by  Dr.  Brewster. 
1811,  2  Tols.  S?o.    And  Plates,  4to. 

Lectures  on  Select  Subjects  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics,  and  Optics ;  with  the  Art  of  Dialling,  and  the 
use  of  Globes,  and  the  Calculation  of  the  mean  times  of  new 
and  full  Moons  and  Eclipses.    Lond.  1760,  8vo.    1764,  4to. 

Supplement  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  book  of  Lectures  on  Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics;  containing 
18  copperplates,  with  descriptions  of  the  machinery  which  he 
has  added  to  his  apparatus  since  that  book  was  published. 
Ix)nd- 1767,  4to.  4th  edit  1772.  1790,  8vo.  Of  this  work 
an  improved  edition  was  published,  Edin.  1805,  2  vols.  8vo, 
by  Dr.  Brewster. 

A  plain  Method  of  determining  the  Parallax  of  Venus,  by 
her  tranmt  over  the  Sun ;  and  from  them,  by  analogy,  the 
Parallax  and  distance  of  the  Sun,  and  of  all  tiie  rest  of  the 
Planets.    Lond.  1761,  4to. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  in  answer  to  his  Exami- 
nation of  M.  F.*s  Remarks  (inserted  in  the  Critical  Review 
for  May,  1768)  upon  Mr.  Kennedy's  System  of  Astronomical 
Chronology.    Lond.  1768,  8vo. 

Astronomical  Tables,  and  Precepts,  for  calculating  the  true 
times  of  new  and  full  Moons,  ftc    Lond.  1768,  8vo. 

Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to  several  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Lond.  1767,  8vo. 

An  Easy  Introductton  to  Astronomy,  for  young  Gentiemen 
and  Ladies.    Lond.  1768,  8vo.    2d  edit  Lond.  1769.  8vo. 

Introduction  to  Electricity,  &c.  Illustrated  with  copper- 
plates.   Lond.  1770,  8vo.    2d  edit  1775.    1790. 

Select  Mechanical  Exerdsea,  showing  how  to  construct 
difiersnt  Clocks,  Orreries,  and  Sun-dials,  on  plam  and  easy 
prindples.  Illustrated  with  plates;  to  which  is  prefixed,  A 
short  Account  of  the  Author,  written  by  himaelf.  London, 
1778,  8va 

The  Art  of  Drawmg  In  Perspective,  mada  easy  to  those 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Mathematics.  Plates. 
Lond.  1775,  8vo. 

The  Phenonma  of  Venus,  represented  m  an  Oneiy.  PhiL 
frana.  Abr,  ix.  126.    1746. 

An  improvement  of  the  Celestial  Globe.    lb.  851.    1747. 

Dascription  of  a  piece  of  Mechanism  contrived  by  him,  for 
sxhibiting  the  time,  duration,  and  quantity  of  Solar  Edipsee, 
fai  all  places  of  the  earth.    lb.  x.  456.    1754. 

A  Delineation  of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  expected  in  the 
year  1769.    lb.  xi.  685.    1768. 


Of  a  nrnariEabk  Fiah  taken  in  King's  Road,  BriatoL  Ik 
717.  1763  The  Long  Angler  of  Pennant,  or  Sophina  Con- 
Ulricas  of  Shaw 

On  the  Ecfipse  of  the  Son,  April  1, 1764.  lb.  xiL  5.  1768. 

Descriptioo  of  a  new  Otbdo  whieh  haa  four  difEsnnt  pow- 
ers.   lb.  86.    1764. 

Obaervatioos  made  at  liverpoQl  of  the  Lnnar  and  Solar 
Eclipses.    lb.  118.    1764. 

Description  of  a  new  Hygrometer.    lb.  151. 

The  quantity  of  time  in  any  number  of  Lunations,  &c.  &c. 
fte.    lb.  197.    1765. 

A  new  Method  of  ooDstmcting  Sun-diala,  for  any  given 
Latitude,  without  the  assistance  of  Dialling  Scales,  or  Loga- 
rithmic calculationa.     lb.  454.    1767. 

FERGUSON,  Adah,  LX..D.,  an  eminent  his- 
torian  and  moral  philosopher,  was  born,  in  1724, 
at  Logierait,  Perthshire,  of  which  parish  his  fathei 
was  minister.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  nnmer- 
ons  family  of  children,  by  a  lady  who  was  a  natiye 
of  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  educated  at  the  school 
of  Perth,  from  whence  he  removed,  in  October 
1739,  to  the  nniversity  of  St.  Andrews,  and  after 
obtaining  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  attend  the  divinity  class.  The  Scottish 
capital,  at  this  period,  seemed  justly  to  merit  the 
appellation,  subsequently  bestowed  by  Dr.  John- 
son, of  "  a  hot-bed  of  genius ;"  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  young  Ferguson  became  a  member  of  a 
philosophical  society,  which  numbered  among  its 
members  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  BUiir,  Mr.  John 
Home,  the  author  of  ^Douglas,*  Mr.  Alexander 
Oarlyle,  and  other  distinguished  names.  By  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Murray,  brother  to  the  celebrated 
Lord  Elibank,  Mr.  Ferguson  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment,  with  which 
he  served  in  Flanders  till  the  peace  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  when  he  returned  home  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence. In  1757  he  resigned  his  chaplaincy,  and 
soon  after  became  tutor  in  the  f^ily  of  the  earl 
of  Bute,  in  which  situation  he  continued  for  two 
years. 

In  1769  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which 
chair  he  resigned,  in  1764,  for  tiiat  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. In  1767  he  published  his  ^  Essay  on 
Civil  Sodety,*  a  work  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  raise  hun  in  public  estimation,  and  the 
university  accordingly  hastened  to  confer  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  Soon  after  this  he  married 
a  Miss  Burnet,  the  niece  of  Dr.  Black.  In  1778 
he  accompanied  the  late  eari  of  Chesterfield  ui  his 
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traveU  on  the  Continent.  After  ao  absence  of  a 
year  and  a  half  be  reanmed  bia  fonner  occupa- 
tions, the  ch^  of  moral  philoeopbj  haTiDK  been, 
in  tbe  meantime,  filled  bj  Dngald  Stewart. 

In  177S,  tbrongti  the  inflnence  of  hie  friend,  Mr. 
Heni7  Dnndas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  he  was 
appointed  secretarj  to  tbe  conunisalooers  sent  out 
to  America,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
irith  the  revolted  colonies,  and  accordingly  accom- 
panied them  to  Philadelphia;  bat  tbe  mission,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  proved  a  foilare.  On 
his  retnrn.  Dr.  Fergnson  reanmed  the  duties  of  his 
professorship,  and  proceeded  with  the  preparation 
of  his  '  History  of  the  Progress  and  Tennination 
of  the  Roman  Repnblic,'  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  before  going  to  America,  In  1785  he  re- 
signed the  chair  of  moral  philosoph}'  in  favonr  of 
Mr.  Dngald  Stewart;  while  be  himself  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  on  the  salary  of  the  mathematical 
clara.  The  sotjMned  woodcut  is  (ram  a  portrait 
by  Reynolds: 


Bdng  DOW  In  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and 
a  competent  fortune,  he  again  visited  the  Conti- 
nent, with  the  intention,  of  proceeding  to  Rome, 
but  wne  prevented  by  the  events  of  the  first 
French  Revolntion.  On  his  retom  he  settled  at 
St.  Andrews,  where  he  died,  Febrnary  22,  1816. 
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at  the  patriardial  age  of  ninety-three,  leaving 
three  sons  and  three  danghtars.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  great  men  of  the  preceding  centnry  whose 
writings  did  honour  to  their  age  and  to  tiidr  na- 
tive country.    His  woHis  are : 

An  Eanj  on  tbe  Historj  of  CSril  Sodstj ;  truting  at  th« 
gansnt  chancttriMioa  of  himiui  nstura,  of  th<  hiatoty  of 
nds  nitioiu,  of  tbe  biat«T7  of  pobc;  uid  aita,  of  tbe  conee- 
qnancw  tbat  remit  fironi  the  idTincemeiit  of  dvil  and  eom- 
menul  aiti,  of  tbe  decline  of  oitiDns,  and  of  oormption  uid 
politioil  eliTer;.  Edin.  1T6T,  4Ui.   7th  edit.  Land.  1814,  Sio. 

InXitntta  of  Moral  Philaaoplij,  for  the  naa  of  StudsHta. 
Edin.  17B9, 1770,  ISmo. 

Anawento  Dr.  Piice'a  Obeervebona  on  Cinl  and  Bdigiou 
Liberty.    1776. 

Tbe  History  of  the  Frognat  and  Term  iiution  of  the  Roman 
Repnblie.  llhiatnted  with  mapa.  Lond.  1788,  3  ntla.  4to. 
Alio  Li  G  vols.  Std. 

Prindplea  of  Moral  and  Political  Sdenca ;  being  chiefly  * 
retr«pect  of  Loctnrea  deliTered  in  tin  Collage  of  Edinburgh. 
Land.  1791,  S  Tola.  Ito. 

Lectnree  on  select  astgeots ;  with  Motes,  sud  an  ApfNDdix, 
liy  Darid  Brewster.    Edin.  1806,  2  vols.  8ro. 


Robert,  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  September  6, 1760, 
the  third  son  of  William  Fergnssoo,  who  came 
originally  tW>m  Tarland,  Aberdeenshire,  and  Eli- 
sabeth, his  wife,  yonngest  daughter  of  John  For- 
bes, tacksman  of  Templeton,  Hillockhead,  and 
WeUhead  in  the  same  connty,  a  cadet  of  the  tnat- 
ity  of  Tolquhcm.  His  fotber  was  first  a  deifc  ta  a 
haberdasher,  afterwards  to  a  company  of  uphol- 
sterers, snbseqnently  to  a  namesake,  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  ultimately  he  became  managing 
clert  in  tbe  linen  department  of  the  British  Linen 
Company,  'now  one  of  the  wealthiest  banking 
establisbmenls  In  Scotland.  After  being  fbr  abont 
six  months  at  the  school  of  a  Ur.  Ptiilp,  a  teacher 
of  English  in  Niddry'a  Wynd,  of  his  native  dty, 
the  poet  was  removed  to  the  High  School,  in  1756, 
where  he  remained  for  four  yesn,  bis  attend- 
ance being  occasionally  Interrapted  by  111  health. 
While  yet  a  mere  child,  he  took  great  delight  in 
reading  the  Bible,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  tmpression 
which  at  this  period  lt«  precepts  mads  on  bis  sus- 
ceptible mind,  one  of  his  biographers  (Peterkin) 
relates  that  one  day,  afler  pemsing  a  portion  of 
the  Proverlis,  he  entered  his  mother's  apartment 
in  tears,  calling  on  her  to  "whip  him."  On  his 
mother  asking  him  why?  he  answered,  "0  mo- 
ther'! he  that  spareth  the  rod,  bateth  the  child." 
Throagh  the  inflnence  of  the  eari  of  Findlater. 
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then  chancellor  of  Scotland,  to  whom  his  nncle, 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  was  factor,  a  presentation  was 
procured  for  him  by  his  father,  to  a  bursary,  (or 
exhibition,  as  it  is  called  in  England,)  by  the  Rey. 
David  Fergusson  of  Strathmartine,  which  pro- 
vided for  "  the  maintenance  and  education  of  two 
poor  male  children,^*  of  the  name  of  Fergusson,  at 
the  Grammar  school  of  Dundee  and  the  college 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  he  was  accordingly  removed 
in  1762  to  Dundee,  at  the  school  of  which 
town  he  remained  for  two  years.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  transferred,  in  terms  of  the 
bursary,  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  en- 
tered in  the  united  colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and 
St.  Leonard,  with  an  allowance  of  ten  pounds 
sterling  yearly.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church,  and  on  matriculating  in  February 
1766,  he  became  a  student  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classes,  but  although  his  attainments  were  respec- 
table, he  had  no  great  predilection  for  the  classics. 
Possessing  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  good 
nature,  with  a  natural  talent  for  mimicry,  he  in- 
dulged, whilst  at  college,  in  many  youthful  frolics, 
one  of  which  caused  him  to  be  "extruded''  for 
four  days,  (not  "  formally  expelled,"  as  mconsid- 
erately  stated  by  one  of  his  biographers)  from  the 
university.  Fi*om  his  excellent  voice,  he  was 
required  frequently  to  officiate  as  precentor  in  the 
college  chapel,  and  to  get  rid  of  this  to  him  dis- 
tasteful employment,  he  had  given  up  the  name  of 
a  person  to  be  prayed  for,  in  the  following  very  in- 
decorous terms :  "  Remember  in  prayer,  a  young 
man  (then  present)  of  whom,  from  the  sudden 
effects  of  inebriety,  there  appears  but  small  hope 
of  recovery.**  He  had  also  taken  part  in  a  riot. 
It  was  while  at  college  that  he  first  began  to 
rhyme,  and  *  certain  Macaronic  satires  against 
some  of  the  masters*  were  early  ascribed  to  him. 
His  biographers  generally  have  agreed  that  none  of 
the  college  productions  of  his  muse  are  among  his 
published  pieces.  The  author,  however,  of  his  life 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poems  published  by 
A.  FuUarton  and  €k>.  in  1851,  thinks  the  ^  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory*  one  of  these  early 
pieces,  written  when  Fergusson  had  not  attained 
his  fifteenth  year,  and  he  has  accordingly  placed  it 
first  in  the  poems.  His  superior  abilities,  playful 
disposition,  and  turn  for  poetry,  recommended 


him  to  the  favour  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  author  of  the 
*  Epigoniad,*  then  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  St.  Andrews,  who  occasionally  employed  him 
to  transcribe  his  lectures.  While  at  the  univer- 
sity, it  seems,  that  mathematics  was  his  favourite 
study,  and  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
natural  philosophy. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  1767-8,  his  bursary 
course  being  concluded,  Fergusson  left  St.  An- 
drews, and  his  father  having  died  the  previous 
year,  he  returned  to  his  *  widowed  mother  in  Ed- 
inburgh.* He  had  abandoned  the  design  of  be- 
commg  a  minister,  and  after  some  time  spent  at 
home  undecided  what  to  do,  he  paid  a  visit  early 
in  1769  to  his  nncle  (a  brother  of  his  mother), 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  at  Ronfad  Lichnot,  near  Aber- 
deen, who  was  in  good  circumstances,  in  the  hope 
of  procuring  some  employment  through  his  influ- 
ence, lie  had  previously  during  a  college  vacation 
spent  several  weeks  with  him,  and  he  now,  in 
consequence  of  a  renewed  invitation,  remained 
with  him  six  months.  Much  unmerited  obloquy 
has  been  thrown  by  Fergu8son*s  biographers  on 
this  uncle  for  his  treatment  of  the  poet.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lrving,  who  seems  to  have  received 
very  incoiTect  information  on  the  subject,  his 
clothes  beginning  to  assume  a  shabby  appearance, 
he  received  a  hint  that  he  was  no  longer  consid- 
ered a  proper  guest  at  his  uncle's  table,  on  which, 
in  a  highly  indignant  mood,  he  retired  to  a  public- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  his  relative,  which  induced  the 
latter  to  send  him  a  few  shillings  to  assist  him  on 
his  return  to  Edinburgh,  which  journey  he  per- 
formed on  foot.  The  author  (A.  B.  G.)  of  the 
Life  of  Fergusson  published  in  1851,  deriving  his 
information  from  Mr.  John  Forbes,  writer.  Old 
Meldrum,  grandson  of  the  poet*s  uncle,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  real  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  departure  of  the  poet  from  his  uncle's 
house,  on  the  occasion  in  question :  "  The  earl  of 
Findlater,  having  occasion  to  travel  noith  to  Mr. 
Forbes*  residence,  wrote  to  him  that  he  intended 
to  pass  his  house  on  a  given  day,  and  that  he 
should  dine  with  him.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  conse- 
quence, invited  Keith  Urquhart,  Esq.,  of  Mel- 
drum, his  nearest  employer,  to  meet  his  lordship ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  he  instructed  Fergusson 
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to  dress  himself,  and  to  be  in  waiting  to  eome  into 
the  dining-room,  along  with  his  own  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  the  ftther  of  the  present  Mr.  Forbes, 
and  my  narrator,  when  he  should  send  for  them 
after  dinner,  as  he  was  very  desirous  to  introduce 
bis  nephew  to  his  guests,  who  might,  from  their 
high  station  and  influence,  materially  forward  his 
future  prospects.  Fergusson  timeonsly  appeared 
in  his  *best  suit;*  but  finding  the  intorirening 
hours  hang  heayily  on  his  hands,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Wood  of  Lichnot  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile^s 
distance,  and  there  consumed  the  time  in  dimbing 
trees  and  swinging  on  the  branches.  He  returned 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  answer  the  summons  to  the 
dining-room,  but  without  having  had  leisure  either 
to  brash  the  '  gi'een*  and  soil  from  his  clothes,  or  to 
get  some  unseemly  *  rents*  repaired.  Seeing  him 
appear  in  such  a  sorry  plight,  Mr.  Forbes  was 
greatly  irritated,  and  from  his  disreputable  ap- 
pearance, to  a  certain  extent  lost  his  ^temper,* 
and  sharply  ordered  Fergusson  out  of  the  room. 
On  the  party  rising  from  table  some  hours  after- 
frards,  it  was  found  that  the  poet  had  disappeared. 
On  inquiiy  being  made,  a  servant  remembered 
seeing  him,  *  with  a  bundle  undep  his  arm,'  on  the 
read  which  led  to  Aberdeen.  His  unde  at  once 
surmising,  from  his  peculiarly  sensitiye  nature, 
that  he  had  4eft,*  despatohed  a  messenger  on 
horseback  after  him,  to  ^  entreat  his  return ;'  or, 
at  all  events,  his  acceptance  of  the  means  to  carry 
him  comfortably  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  sent 
with  the  servant.  The  messenger  overtook  him, 
a  dozen  of  miles  or  so  on  his  journey  ^  but  he  per- 
emptorily declined  coming  back,  nor  would  he 
accept  the  proffered  supplies."  It  is  farther  stated 
that  no  inn  or  public-house  existed  within  miles 
of  Round  Lichnot,  and  no  letter  of  remonstrance 
or  otherwise  from  Fergusson  was  ever  received  by 
Mr  Forbes.  ^*  As  a  proof,"  continues  the  biogra- 
pher, *^  that  the  mother  of  the  poet  entertained  no 
ill  feeling  against  her  brother  for  the  (apociypfaal) 
ungenerous  treatment  of  her  son,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  after  his  death,  she  was  accustomed 
to  visit  the  north,  when  she  invariably  resided 
with  her  brother  at  ForresterhiU."  He  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  his  informant  above  mentioned 
that  while  at  Round  Lichnot,  the  poet  was  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  the  servants  who  had  been  de- 


tained from  public  worship  on  the  Sabbaths ;  and, 
taking  hifl  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  peat-stack, 
he  would  address  them  for  more  than  an  hour  at 
a  time,  in  language  so  eloquent  and  fervid,  that 
Mr.  Forbes  (the  uncle)  distinctly  remembered  to 
have  often  seen  them  bathed  in  tears*  [.Ltfit 
1861,  p.  Ixxi.] 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  obtain- 
ed an  inferior  situation  in  the  commissary  elerk*8 
office,  his  sole  occupation  being  the  copying  of 
law  papera  at  so  much  per  page.  This  he  soon 
relinquished,  and,  after  some  months*  idleness,  he 
accepted  a  similar  situation  in  the  office  of  the 
sheriff-clerk,  where  he  continued  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  Before  he  had  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year,  many  of  his  poems  had  made  theur 
appearance  in  Ruddiman*s  *  Weekly  Magazine.* 
The  great  merit  of  his  productions  soon  began  to 
be  acknowledged ;  he  became  a  knight  or  member 
of  the  famous  >'  Cape  club,*'  and  as  his  powers  ot 
song  and  convivial  qualities  rendered  him  at  all 
times  an  attractive  companion,  his  society  waa 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  he  was  thus  led  into 
habits  of  excess  and  dissipation,  which  impaired 
his  feeble  constitution,  and  brought  on,  first,  reli- 
gious melancholy,  and  ultimately  insanity.  Hav» 
ing  experienced  a  temporary  relief  from  thi^ 
dreadful  malady,  he  resumed  his  visits  to  his 
friends,  but  had  one  night  the  misfortune  to  faU 
down  a  stair,  when  he  received  a  severa  contusioo 
on  the  head.  He  was  carried  home  insensible,  but 
at  length  in  his  delirium  became  so  onlarageons, 
that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  united 
force  of  several  men  could  restrain  his  violence. 
The  humble  circumstances  of  his  mother  compelled 
her  to  remove  him  to  the  public  lunatic  asylum, 
or  Bedlam.  Two  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
called  and  induced  him  to  go  into  a  sedan-chair* 
as  if  he  had  been  about  to  make  an  evening  visit. 
When  they  reached  the  place  of  their  destination, 
and  stopped  within  the  porch,  the  poor  youth  dis- 
covered instantaneously  the  deception.  He  looked 
with  a  strange,  wild,  questioning  glance  all  around: 
and  with  choking  agony  raised  such  a  piteous  and 
fearful  cry  as  never  departed  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  accompanied  him.  He  was  restless  and 
desperate  the  whole  of  the  first  night ;  but  ui  the 
morning  when  hi0  piother  and  sister  visited  him 
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ho  waa  calm  and  resigned.  He  had  at  first  ima- 
gined hinuelf  a  king,  and  had  placed  on  his  head 
a  crown  of  straw  neatly  plaited  with  his  own 
hands.  This  delusion,  howerer,  had  ranished. 
He  thanked  his  mother  and  sister  for  their  kind- 
ness. He  reminded  them  of  his  presentiment  of 
the  calamity  that  was  now  npon  him.  He  en- 
treated his  sister  to  bring  her  *seam*  and  sit  be- 
side him.  To  all  which  they  coold  only  reply 
with  tears.  He  checked  their  grief;  told  them  he 
was  well  cared  for ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  soon  be  restored  to  them.  At  other  times, 
however,  he  was  greatly  and  painfully  excited, 
exclaiming  that  he  '  should  be  a  minister  of  the 
glorious  gospel,'  that  they  *  should  all  see  him  a 
burning  and  a  shining  lights'  Frequently  too  he 
would  sing  with  a  beauty  and  pathos  and  tremu- 
lous tenderness  the  ^  Birks  of  Inyermay,*  and  other 
favourite  Scottish  melodies,  such  as  before  he  had 
never  reached.  At  the  end  of  two  months  he 
died  in  the  asylum,  October  16, 1774,  aged  only 
twenty-four.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
peculiarly  touching.  **Tha  evening  was  ohilly 
and  damp.  His  feet  felt  very  cold.  He  asked 
his  mother  to  gather  up  the  bed-clothes  and  sit 
npon  ftiem.  She  did  so.  He  looked  wistfully  at 
his  mother,  and  said,  *  Oh !  mother,  this  is  kind 
indeed:*  but  again  he  complained  that  his  foet 
were  *  cold,  cold.*  When  they  prepared  to  leave 
he  entreated  them  to  remain.  ^O  do  not  go, 
mother,  yet, — do  not  leave  me.*  It  was  the  time 
however  for  *  shutting  up.*  They  parted.  And 
in  the  sOence  of  that  night,  and  alone,  he  died.** 

He  was  buried  in  the  Canongate  churchyard, 
and  his  grave  remained  without  a  stone  to  tell  the 
place,  till  the  kindred  spirit  of  Robert  Bums  led 
him,  in  1787,  to  erect  one  at  his  own  expense, 
with  the  following  inscription : 

**  No  BonlptQr'd  nuurble  here,  nor  pompous  Uy 
No  storied  nm,  nor  animated  bust ! 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Sootia*s  way, 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o*er  her  poet's  dnst" 

One  of  Fergns8on*s  early  assodatee  of  the  name 
of  Burnet,  belonging,  it  is  understood,  to  the  Bur- 
nets  of  Kemnay,  having  prospered  in  the  East 
fndies,  had  sent  a  pressing  invitation  to  Fergns- 
•on  to  go  out  to  India,  enclosing  a  draught  of  a 


hundred  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  out- 
fit, but  it  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  poet*8  death. 
The  relatives  in  Scotland  of  the  generous  donor 
ordered  the  amount  to  be  retained  by  his  afflicted 
mother. 

The  first  edition  of  Fergus8on*B  PoemSf  being  a 
collection  of  such  pieces  as  had  appeared  in  the 
*  Weekly  Magazine,*  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
others,  was  published  in  1773,  the  year  before  his 
death,  and  they  have  often  been  reprinted.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  belief  that  Fergnsson 
never  reaped  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  po- 
ems, is  not  founded  in  fact.  According  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Miss  Rnddiman  to  his  biographer 
of  1851,  for  his  contributions  to  the  *  Weekly 
Magazine'  the  poet  received  from  the  proprietors 
thereof,  W.  and  T.  Rnddiman,  '^not  large  but 
regular  payment,  and  two  suits  of  clothes,  an 
everyday  and  Sabbath  suit  every  year."  More- 
over, his  volume  of  1778  was  published  by  a  sub- 
scription obtained  the  previous  year,  and  ^*  he  sold 
upwards  of  five  hundred  copies,  many  of  them  at 
an  advanced  price.  He  had  a  balance  remain- 
ing of  at  least  £60 ;  a  sum  which  was  to  him  a 
little  fortune.**  ILife  of  1851,  p.  Ixxxv.]  An 
edition  of  his  poems  published  at  Glasgow  in 
1800,  contains  an  account  of  his  life  by  Dr.  Ir- 
ving. A  Life  by  Peterkin  is  also  prefixed  to  the 
London  edition  of  his  Poems,  which  appeared  in 
1807. 

Fergnsson  is  represented  by  all  his  biographers 
as  being  of  a  humane  and  amiable  disposition. 
To  the  most  sprightly  fancy,  we  are  told,  he 
joined  the  more  engaging  qualities  of  modesty,  a 
gentle  temper,  and  the  greatest  goodness  of  heart; 
and  such  was  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition 
that  he  would  often  bestow  the  last  farthing  upon  • 
those  who  solicited  his  charity.  His  poems  are 
admired  by  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
true  poetry,  and  he  is  justly  considered  the  third 
of  Scotland's  national  poets,  Bums  and  Ramsay 
only  being  classed  before  him. 

Of  his  personal  appearance,  Sommers,  one  of  his 
biographers,  who  knew  him  personally,  has  left 
the  following  account: — He  was  about  five  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  well-shaped.  His  complexion 
fair,  but  rather  pale.  His  eyes  full,  black,  and 
piercing.    His  nose  long,  his  lips  thin,  his  teeth 
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well  set  and  white.  His  neck  long,  and  well  pro- 
portioned. His  shoulders  nan*ow,  and  his  limbs 
long,  but  more  sinewy  than  fleshy.  His  voice 
strong,  clear,  and  melodious.  Remarkably  fond 
of  old  Scots  songs,  and  the  best  singer  of  the 
'  Blrks  of  Invermay  *  I  eyer  heard.  When  speak- 
mg,  he  was  quick,  forcible,  and  complaisant.  In 
walking  he  appeared  smart,  erect,  and  unaffected. 
**  Fergusson's  manners,'*  says  the  author  of  the 
Life  prefixed  to  his  Works  published  in  1857, 
"  were  always  accommodated  to  the  moment :  he 
was  gay,  serious,  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  charmed 
with  his  powers  of  song,  or  bore  with  becoming 
dignity  his  part  in  learned  or  philosophical  disqui- 
sition.'* "  In  short,  he  had  united,'*  remarks  Alex- 
ander Campbell  (Life,  p.  800),  '*  the  sprightliness 
and  innocence  of  a  child,  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
profound  and  judicious  thinker.** 

The' poet  had  a  brother,  Henry,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  teacher  of  fencing  and  sword  exercise  in 
Edinburgh.  His  class  book,  entitled,  '•  A  Diction- 
ary, explaining  the  terms,  guards,  and  positions^ 
used  in  the  art  of  the  small  sword.  By  Hary 
Fergusson,*  was  *  Printed  [at  Edinburgh]  in  the 
▼ear  xdcclxvu.    Tract,  pp.  23,'  with  the  motto, 

**  Ah  me  I  what  perils  do  environ. 
The  man  who  meddles  with  oold  iron.' 

Not  meeting,  it  appears,  with  anything  like  ade- 
quate success  as  a  teacher,  he  became  a  sailor,  and 
served  as  master-at-arms  on  board  the  Tartar  man- 
of-war,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with 
America.  He  procured  his  discharge  from  the 
Tartar  on  12th  Feb.  1776,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  settled  in  America,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died.  One  sister,  Barbara,  was  mai-ried  to  Mr. 
David  Inverarity,  cabinetmaker,  Edinburgh,  whoea 
son  was  father  of  Miss  Inverarity,  afterwards  Mra. 
Martyn,  a  vocalist  of  some  eminence  in  her  day, 
who  died  at  Newcastle  in  1846,  and  was  consid- 
ered to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  unfor- 
tunate grand-uncle.  Margaret,  another  sister  of 
the  poet,  married  a  Mr.  Alexander  Duval,  purser 
in  the  navy.    She  also  had  a  taste  for  poetry. 

FERME,  or  Fairholmx,  Cqablbb,  a  learned 
divine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  author  of  the 
Analytical  Commeutaiy  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  was  bom  and  educated  in  Edinburgh. 
Crawford,  in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Ed- 


inburgh, says  that  he  was  of  obscure  parentage, 
and  was  bred  up  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Guthrie.  After  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  he  was  about  the  year  1584  transferred  to 
the  university,  then  recently  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Rollock,  where 
he  continued  for  four  years.  In  1587,  after  study- 
ing Greek,  logic,  philosophy,  and  Hebrew,  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  October  following  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  re- 
gent or  professor,  but  although  on  this  occasion 
without  success,  early  in  1589  he  was,  after  a 
comparative  trial,  elected  professor  of  theology  in 
the  moom  of  Rollock,  who  had  been  appointed 
principal.  He  was  also  occasionally  employed  in 
preaching,  and  at  one  time  was  invited  to  be  sec- 
ond minister  at  Haddington.  Amongst  others  of 
his  pupils,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  after- 
life, were  John,  earl  of  Growrie ;  Robert  KeiT  of 
Newbattle,  subsequently  earl  of  Lothian  {  David 
Calderwood,  the  historian  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land I  Principal  Adamson ;  Robert  Scott,  ministei' 
at  Glasgow ;  William  Craig,  professor  of  theology 
at  Sajimur ;  and  Oliver  Colt,  professor  of  Latin  in 
the  same  university,  and  afterwards  minister  at 
Fulden. 

In  1599  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Alexandei 
Eraser  of  Fhilorth,  minister  of  the  town  of  Fraser- 
burgh, with  the  view  also  of  his  holding  the  office 
of  principal  of  a  nniveraity  which  he  had  recently 
founded  there.  [See  Fraskr  of  Fhilorth.]  The 
writer  of  his  life  in  the  Scottish  Congregational 
Magazine  for  May  1850,  says  that  he  *^  probably 
hesitated  before  accepting  a  post  of  so  much  re- 
sponsibility and  labour ;  it  is  certain  that  he  de- 
clared to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
that  he  would  not  accept  it  without  their  command 
to  do  so.**  When  the  matter  came  before  that 
venerable  body  at  their  session  of  21st  March 
1600,  in  consequence  of  a  *•  suppllcatione  given  in 
be  the  presbytry  of  Deir,  having  considered  the 
necessity  of  the  said  works,  and  how  the  said  laird 
of  Fhillorthe  hes  refnsit  to  sustain  ane  pastor  at 
the  said  kirk,  unless  he  undertake  both  the  saids 
charges,'  they  resolved  to  command  and  charge 
the  said  Mr.  Charles  Ferme  to  undertake  both 
offices. 

On  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  IGOO 
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Fenne  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
the  bishops,  and  in  consequence  became  an  object 
of  persecntion  by  the  prelatical  party.  In  the 
month  of  February  1605,  he  and  Mr.  John  Forbes 
appeared  before  the  council  to  justify  their  pro- 
cess of  excommunication  against  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
Iield  at  Aberdeen  the  same  year,  and  for  his  share 
in  its  proceedings  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Doune,  not  Stiriing,  as  Calderwood  incorrectly 
stotes,  IHist  of  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  292]. 
Along  with  other  Imprisoned  ministers  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  at 
Edinburgh,  24th  October  of  that  year.  This  sum- 
mons they  declined  to  obey,  but  sent  under  pro- 
test to  the  council  a  vindication  of  their  conduct, 
both  as  to  holding  the  Aberdeen  assembly,  and  as 
to  the  business  transacted  dr  ring  its  sittings.  Af- 
ter a  confinement  of  more  than  a  year  in  Doune 
castle,  Ferme  was  banished  to  some  remote  place 
in  the  Highlands,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Here  he  sufiTered  the  greatest  se^ 
verities,  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  in 
1608,  gives  a  lamentable  account  of  his  condi- 
tion, as  quoted  by  Calderwood  {^Ibid,  p.  702]. 
He  continued  in  confinement  till  after  1609,  but 
was  afterwards  restored  to  his  parish,  and  died  at 
Fraserburgh  24th  September  1617.  His  Logical 
Analysis  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
which  he  wrote  during  his  residence  at  Fraser- 
burgh, was  printed  by  Principal  Adamson  in  a 
small  8V0  volume  in  1651.  A  translation  of  it,  by 
William  Skae,  A.M.,  has  been  printed  in  a  volume 
of  the  Wodrow  Society,  issued  in  1850,  with  a 
memou:  by  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  volume  contidning  also  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  same  epistle,  by  Andrew  Melville, 
in  the  original  Latin.  Another  work  of  Fennels, 
entitled  '  Lectiones  in  Esterem,'  (Prelections  on 
Easter,)  was  never  printed,  and  like  other  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  is  supposed  to  have  perished. 
After  his  death  the  college  of  Fraserburgh  fell  into 
decay,  eclipsed  in  all  probability  by  the  superior 
advantages  of  Marischal  college,  then  newly  found- 
ed in  Aberdeen. 

Fbrrikr,  a  snrname  endentlj  denved  from  famer,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  yeterinary  art.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Second  a  family  of  this  name  lived  in  Tranent  in  Hadding- 
tonshire, whooe  seal  of  arms  was  appended  to  an  alienation 


of  some  lands  in  that  locality  to  the  family  of  Seton,  on 
which  waa  a  shield  charged  with  three  hone  shoes.  The 
Ferriers  were  a  considerable  family  in  England,  (Nitbef* 
Heraldry,  voL  i.  p.  489,)  and  there  were  several  distingaished 
persona  of  the  name  in  France.  The  samame  is  originally 
Norman,  and  is  one  of  the  many  derived  from  the  working 
in  iron,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  country.  Among  the 
Norman  Knights  who  came  into  England  with  William  the 
Conqneror,  waa  one  named  Henry  Ferrieres,  from  Feriiers  or 
Ferrieres,  a  small  town  of  Gastinois  in  France.  He  bore  for  his 
arms  tax  horse  shoes,  and  bis  descendants  of  the  same  sur- 
name possess  the  estate  of  Baddesley  Clinton,  Warwickshire. 

The  English  somamee  of  Ferrara,  Ferrert^  Ferris^  Ftftrty 
Ftanm^  /brren,  and  Farrani  have  the  same  derivation. 

The  word  Ferrier  may  also  have  been  used  for  a  ferryman, 
and  thus  become  a  surname. 

Of  the  eminent  Soottiah  novelist,  Miss  Susan  Edmonstona 
Ferrier,  authoress  of  *  Marriage,'  a  memoir  will  be  found  in 
the  supplement  to  this  worL 

Fife,  sometimes  spelled  Fyfe,  a  surname  derived  from 
Fiv,  one  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Scotiand,  now  the  county 
of  Fife.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in  some  uncer 
tainty.  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife,  (p.  11.  edit  1808,) 
mentions  a  monkish  tradition,  in  which,  however,  he  puts  no 
faith,  that  '*it  was  called  Fife  from  Flfris  Duflus,  (of  whom 
below,)  a  nobleman  who  did  eminent  sernce  in  war."  It  has 
also  been  coigectured  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Qothic 
word  Veach,  rignifying  painted,  as  applied  to  the  Picts,  soft- 
ened into  Fiie  in  the  English,  **  which,**  says  Sibbald,  **  the 
permutation  of  letters  easily  admits,  F  expressing  Ye  vny 
welL"  This  Pictish  word  Veach  is  also  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Fothe  or  Foithe,  a  veiy  common  name 
among  the  Picts,  but  as  remaiked  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Adamson, 
the  editor  of  the  edition  of  Sibbald's  History  published  in 
1808,  **it  requires  a  wonderful  partiality  for  the  word  Veacli 
to  shape  it  into  so  many  forms,  Vec,  Vac,  Wauch,  Pict, 
Foth,  Fife."  That  gentleman  has  a  theory  of  his  own  in  re- 
gard to  the  derivation  of  the  name.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  it  was  given  to  the  district  "frtim  one  of  its  most  strik- 
ing natural  productions.  Fifa,  in  the  Scandinavian  dialects, 
is  the  cotton  grass, — Ijumgo  palustrii^ — a  plant  that  must 
have  been  veiy  common  in  a  country  frill  of  lakes  and  marsh- 
es, and  which  still  abounds  in  the  remaining  undndned  spots.** 
[IMtL  p.  12,  note.]  The  name,  however,  existed  long  beforo 
any  diiileot  of  Scandinavian  or  Teutonic  origin  prevailed  in 
the  conntiy,  and  the  cotton  grass  did  not  become  so  plentiful 
till  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  forests  of  the  district, 
when  those  mosses  and  marshes  in  whioh  it  is  found  were 
in  a  great  measure  originated.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
may  be  referred  to  some  of  the  Celtic  dialects.  The  word 
Pict  does  not  mean  painted,  as  commonly  supposed,  and  this 
at  once  disposes  of  the  favonrita  but  ugly  word  Veach  as  the 
ori^  of  the  name.  According  to  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledo- 
nia, the  Hctish  people  received  their  distinctive  appellation 
fnm  their  relative  position  beyond  the  Roman  wall  to  the 
mors  dviliaed  Britons  of  the  Boman  province.  From  theii 
free  unrestrained  condition  they  were  in  the  ancient  British 
speech  styled  Peithif  which  was  Latinised  into  Pictiy  signify- 
ing "those  that  are  out  or  exposed,** — " the  people  of  the 
open  country,** — "  the  people  of  the  waste  or  de8ert,**^alao, 
"  those  who  scout,  who  lay  waste.**  As  the  letter  P,  in  the 
ancient  Celtic  changes  in  tiie  oblique  cases  into  Ph  with  the 
sound  of  F,  the  softening  of  the  word  Peilki  into  Fife  does 
not  seem  more  remarkable  than  many  other  changes  in  ortho- 
graphy from  the  Celtic  language  no  less  singular. 
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FiFB,  Earl  o^  an  andent  title  in  tiootlaud,  Fibh  or  Fiv 
bang  one  of  the  seven  provinces  into  which  that  conntiy  was 
divided  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first  pos- 
sessor of  the  title  is  stated  to  have  been  Dunoan  Macduff, 
chief  or  maormor  of  Fife  (the  celebrated  thane  of  Shakspeare) 
famous  in  history  as  the  enemy  of  the  usurper  Macbeth,  (see 
article  Macbbth,)  who  was  overthrown  and  slain  by  Mao- 
duff  at  Lnmphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1066.  In  reward 
for  his  signal  services,  which  had  secured  the  throne  to  Mal- 
cohn  Canmore,  that  monarch  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on 
him  the  following  privil^es,  namely,  1st,  That  he  and  his 
sucoeesoTB,  lords  of  Fife,  should  have  the  right  of  placing  the 
kings  of  Scotland  on  the  throne  at  thdr  coronation.  2d, 
That  they  should  lead  the  van  of  the  Scottish  armies  when- 
ever the  royal  banner  was  displayed.  3d,  That  if  he  or  any 
of  his  kudred  committed  slaughter  of  a  suddenty,  they 
should  have  a  peculiar  sanctuary,  girth,  or  asylum,  and  ob- 
tain remission  on  payment  of  an  atonement  in  money.  A 
crosa,  called  Macduff's  Cross,  which  stood  near  the  town  of 
Newbuxgh,  but  of  which  only  the  pedestal  now  remwns,  long 
fonned  the  evidence  of  this  privilege.  Douglas  (Peert^e, 
vol,  L  p.  578,  Woo6^»  tdUion)  states  that  Malcolm  also  cre- 
ated him  earl  of  Fife.  The  titie  eari,  of  Saxon  origin,  was 
not  introduced  into  Scotland  till  aiter  the  settlement  in  the 
countiy  of  Saxon  families,  to  which  Malcolm,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  princess  of  the  Saxon  line  of  the  kings  of  England, 
gave  great  encouragement.  The  Celtic  titie  maormor  was 
previously  held  by  the  chiefs  or  governors  of  the  different  di- 
viiaons  of  the  country,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Macduff 
ever  bore  the  Saxon  titie  of  earl.  According  to  the  absurd 
fables  of  Boece  and  Fordun,  he  was  the  eighth  in  descent 
Rom  Fifus  Macduff  above  mentioned,  a  potent  chieftain  who 
is  stated  to  have  lived  about  the  year  884,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  given  his  name  to  the  district  of  Fife,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  Kenneth  the  Second,  king  of  Scots,  in 
return  for  the  aid  afforded  him  against  the  Picts,  and  of 
which  he  was  appointed  hereditaiy  thane;  but  it  is  very 
ionbtfnl  if  this  Fifus  Macduff  ever  lived.  In  Sibbald^s  His- 
tory of  Fife  (p.  168)  is  the  copy  of  a  charter  in  which  Ethel- 
jred,  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  a  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  is  styled 
earl  of  Fife,  but  this  is  oonaidered  a  mistake  of  the  monk 
ffrho  transcribed  it,  if  the  charter  itself  is  not  a  foi^gecy. 
Lord  HaUes  conjectures  that  this  Etheldred  had  the  custody 
of  the  eax^dom  of  Fife  during  the  minority  of  the  son  or 
grandson  of  MacdufE^  and  hence  had  received  the  title  of  earl 
of  Fife  as  being  cuttot  oamiuam,  \Dairyfnpl^8  Avnak^  voL 
i.  p^  43,  note.]  The  period  of  Macduff *8  death  is  unknown. 
He  is  stated  upon  occasion  to  have  commanded  the  king's 
army  against  the  rebels  in  Mar. 

The  son  of  Macduff,  DuAigan,  is  styled  by  genealogists 
second  earl  of  Fife,  although  many  doubt  his  existence. 
Douglas  alleges  him  to  have  been  witness  to  many  charters  of 
King  Alexander  the  First  Sir  James  Daliymple,  in  his 
Historical  Collections,  page  278,  shows  him  to  have  been  an 
asaanter  to  a  charter  of  that  king,  confirming  the  rights  of 
the  Trinity  chnrch  of  Soone,  but  although  named,  he  is  not 
styled  comes  or  earl  of  Fife  in  the  charter. 

Constantin,  styled  third  earl,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  adopted  the  title,  is  mentioned  in  the  suppositi- 
tious charter  of  Etheldred  above  cited,  and  is  witness  to  a 
charter  of  the  monasteiy  of  Dunfermline.  During  his  time  a 
curious  occurrence  took  place,  which  is  vearj  illustrative  of  the 
«Ute  of  the  country  at  that  remote  period.  Sir  Robert  Bur- 
goner  had  violentiy  opiH'essed  the  monks  of  Lochleven,  who 
complained  to  the  king.  David  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  county  of  Fife  and  Forteviot,  to  do  justice  betweea 
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them.  Earl  Constantin,  who  was  great  judge  of  Scotland, 
collected  the  strength  of  the  county,  and  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  sent  his  retainers  to  support  the  civil  power.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  three  judges;  Constantin  the  earl; 
Dufgal  a  judge,  venerable  for  his  age,  and  respected  for  his 
knowledge ;  and  Meldoineth,  also  a  judge  of  high  character. 
After  hearing  evidence,  the  judges  pronounced  sentence 
against  the  knight;  tnal  by  jury,  a  Saxon  institution,  it 
would  seem  having  not  then  been  introduced  into  the  Celtic 
portion  of  Scotland.  Constantin  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1129,  about  five  years  after  the  accession  of  David  the  First 
to  the  throne. 

Constantin's  eldest  son,  Gillimichel  Macduff,  fourth  eari,  is 
witness  to  the  foundation  charter  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood* 
house  in  1128,  and  to  several  other  charters  of  King  David. 
He  died  in  1139,  leaving  two  sons,  Duncan,  fifth  earl,  and 
Hugo,  ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss.  [See  Wbmtss,  earl  of.] 

Duncan,  fifth  earl,  is  witness  to  several  charters  of  King 
David  the  First,  and  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  and  was  a  lib- 
eral benefactor  to  the  church.  In  1188,  the  year  before  his 
father's  death,  he  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one  of  the  five 
hostages  delivered  by  David  to  Stephen,  king  of  England, 
that  the  terms  of  the  truce  concluded  after  the  battie  of  the 
Standard  would  be  preserved  by  the  Scots.  According  to 
Wintoun  he  was  appointed,  by  David  the  First,  regent  of 
Scotiand  in  the  minority  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  aud  under 
his  guardianship,  the  young  Malcolm,  then  in  his  eleventh 
year,  was  sent  by  his  grandfather,  at  the  deatii  of  his  father, 
Prince  Henry,  in  June  1162,  on  a  solemn  iK>gress  through 
the  kingdom.  In  every  district  of  Seotiand  he  was  pro- 
claimed and  received  as  heir  to  the  crown,  according  to  the 
practice  of  an  age  in  which  the  laws  were  but  too  seldom  at- 
tended  to.  David  the  First  died  in  1158,  and  Earl  Duncan 
in  the  following  year,  after  he  had  performed  for  the  youth- 
ful Malcolm  the  ceremony  of  placing  him  on  the  inaugural 
stone,  at  his  coronation.  From  his  younger  sons  are  said  tc 
be  descended  the  Macintoshes,  DufEs,  and  Fifes. 

His  eldest  son,  Duncan  the  second,  sixth  earl,  was  one  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  who  agreed  to  the  convention  made  by 
William  the  Lion  with  Henry  the  Second  of  England  at  Fa- 
laise  in  Normandy  in  1174.  He  is  often  named  in  charters 
of  Malcolm  the  Fourth  and  William.  In  1175  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Ridiard  Comyn,  who  was  advanced  in  life,  as 
Justunariue  Scotia,  Sibbald  says  he  married  Ada,  niece  of 
King  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  and  got  with  her  the  lands  ol 
Strathmiglo,  Falkland,  Kettle,  and  Rathillet  in  Fife,  and 
Strathbran  in  Pertiishire,  for  which  he  quotes  a  charter,  but 
gives  no  authority  for  the  statement  He  died  about  1203, 
so  that  he  held  the  office  of  justidaiy  for  twenty-eight  years. 
He  had  three  sons :  Malcolm,  seventh  earl ;  Duncan,  father, 
by  his  wife  Alicia,  daughter  of  Walter  Corbet  of  Makers- 
toun,  of  Malcolm,  eighth  earl ;  and  David,  upon  whom  his 
father  settled  the  lands  of  Strathbogie,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  King  William  the  lion.  He  assumed  from  them 
the  name  of  Strathbogie,  and  was  the  father  of  John  de 
Strathbo^e,  earl  of  AtiioL 

Malcolm,  seventh  earl,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Stratheam,  and  received  with  her  the  lands  of  Glen- 
devon,  Cambo,  Adie,  and  Fossaway.  From  a  charter  of 
King  WilUam  it  appears  that  Uthredus  de  Burgoner  had,  in 
the  king's  presence,  acknowledged  Malcolm,  earl  cf  Fife,  to 
be  his  nearest  heir,  and  resigned  his  lands  of  Bui^ner  in  his 
favour.  Upon  this  narrative  the  king  granted  a  charter  ot 
these  lands  to  the  earl  and  his  heirs.  Earl  Malcolm  founded 
a  monastery  of  Dominican  or  Black  fnars  at  Cupar,  and,  in 
1216.  a  convent  of  Cistertian  nuns  at  North  Berwick. 
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1217  he  aim  established  a  monastery  of  Cistertian  monks  at 
Onlross,  where  there  had  previonsly  been  an  establishment  of 
Ooldees.  He  died,  without  iseuef  in  1229,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chureh  of  St.  Servanus  at  that  place. 

His  nephew  Malcolm,  eighth  earl,  was  one  of  the  gnaran- 
tees  of  a  treatj  with  Hie  English  in  1237,  and  again  in  1244, 
on  occasion  of  the  tmoe  entered  into  between  Alexander  Hie 
Second  and  Henry  the  Third  of  England.  In  the  minority 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  the  earl  of  fife  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tion in  the  English  into^sts,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
regency  appointed  20th  September  1255,  under  the  influence 
of  the  English  monarch,  Henry  the  Third.  In  1260,  he  was 
one  of  the  Scottish  nobles  to  whom  Heniy  made  oath  that  he 
would  restore  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  her  child,  when  she 
wont  to  England  to  be  confined  that  year.  He  died  in  1266. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  and  had 
two  sons,  Colbanus  and  Macduff. 

Colbanns,  the  ninth  earl,  was  knighted  by  Ejng  Alexander 
the  Third  in  1264,  two  years  before  he  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom, which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  in  1270,  leaving 
a  son,  Duncan,  tenth  eari,  only  eight  yean  of  age,  whose 
ward  the  king  disponed  to  his  son.  Prince  Alexander.  This 
young  prince,  unfortunately  for  Scotland,  died  in  1284,  the 
year  previous  to  his  father  Alexander  the  Third's  lamented 
death. 

Duncan,  tenth  eari,  was  one  of  the  regents  appointed,  in 
1286,  to  govern  the  kingdom,  afteif  the  death  of  Alexander 
whe  Third.  He  was  assassinated  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  on 
the  25th  of  September  1288,  at  a  place  called  Potpollock,  by 
Sir  Patrick  Abemethy  and  Sir  Walter  Percy,  who  had  been 
instigated  to  the  deed  by  Sir  William  Abemethy.  [See  vol. 
i.  p.  14,  art.  Abbrnethv.]  He  left  a  son,  also  named  Dun- 
can, who  must  have  been  a  mere  infant  at  his  father^s  death, 
as  he  remained  for  many  yeare  under  the  guardianship  of 
William  Eraser,  bishop  of  St  Andrews. 

At  the  coronation  of  John  Baliol  at  Scone,  November  80, 
1292,  the  earl  of  Fife,  being  a  minor,  could  not  perform  the 
usual  ceremony  of  pladng  the  new  king  on  the  regal  stone, 
and  Edward  the  First,  having  the  young  earl  in  his  ward, 
granted  a  commission  to  John  de  St  John  to  act  as  the  earl's 
deputy  on  the  occasion.  Macduff,  the  grandunde  of  the 
young  earl,  taking  advantage  of  his  nephew's  mmonty  and  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  seized  the  lands  of  Rires 
and  Croy,  belonging  to  the  earldom,  which  he  alleged  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  l^  his  father  the  oghth  earl.  He 
was,  however,  dispossessed  by  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  the 
young  earl's  guardian,  on  which  he  complained  to  King  Ed- 
ward, and.  by  that  monareh's  command,  the  regents  of  Scot- 
land, after  investigating  the  case,  restored  him  to  possession. 
But  in  the  first  parliament  held  by  Baliol  after  his  corona^ 
tion,  Macduff  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct  for 
taking  fordUe  poesessioo  of  lands  which  were  in  ward  of  the 
king.  He  acknowledged  the  possesnon,  but  denied  the  tres- 
pass, and  pleaded  that  his  father  Malcolm  had  made  a  grant 
of  the  lands  to  him,  and  that  Alexander  the  Third  had,  by 
charter,  confirmed  the  grant.  Judgment,  however,  was  given 
agunst  him,  and  he  suffered  a  short  imprisonment  On  his 
release  fke  petitioned  Baliol  for  a  hearing,  and  offered  to  prove 
his  title  by  written  evidence,  but  the  petition  was  rejected ; 
on  which  he  again  appealed  to  Edward,  who  summoned  Bar 
hoi  to  appear  in  person  before  him,  and  answer  the  complaint 
of  Macduff.  This  dispute  is  interesting  in  history  as  boiog, 
with  Baliol's  conduct  in  regard  to  it,  the  primary  cause  of 
that  unfortunate  monarch's  downfall.  At  first  he  disregarded 
the  summons  of  Edward,  but  the  English  king  again  per- 
emptorily ordered  him  to  appear    and  unable  to  resist,  he 


attended  at  a  parliament  held  by  Edward  after  Michaelmas 
in  the  year  1293,  at  which  Macduff  also  was  present  He 
was  haughtily  asked  what  excuse  he  had  to  give  for  his  con- 
duct He  had  the  spirit  to  reply,  *'  I  am  king  of  Scotland. 
To  the  complaint  of  Macduff,  or  to  aught  else  respecting  my 
kingdom,  I  dare  not  make  an  answer  without  the  advice  of 
my  people."  **  What  means  this  refusal  ?"  demanded  Ed- 
ward. *^  Are  you  not  my  liegeman  ?  Have  you  not  done 
homage  to  me?  Is  it  not  my  summons, that  has  brought 
you  here?"  Baliol,  however,  remiuned  firm  in  his  refusal  to 
answer.  The  English  parliamwt,  in  consequence,  found  him 
guilty  of  manifest  and  open  contempt  and  disobedience  to 
his  liege  lord,  and  they  advised  the  king  of  Eiigland  not  only 
to  do  full  justice  to  Macduff  and  to  award  damages  against 
Baliol,  but  to  seize  three  of  his  principal  castles,  and  retain 
possession  of  them  until  he  made  satisfiuition  for  his  contempt 
and  disobedience.  Edward,  however,  at  the  request  of  Ba- 
liol, delayed  proceeding  farther  till  the  day  after  the  feast  of 
the  Trinity  in  1294.  A  prolongaUon  of  the  term  for  answer- 
ing Macduff's  complaint  was  afterwards  granted  by  the  king 
of  England ;  but  in  1296  he  summoned  Baliol  to  appear  be- 
fore him  at  Newcastle.  Baliol's  subsequent  fate  is  matter  of 
history,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  221,  art  Baliol).  In  the  struggle  for 
Scottish  independence  under  the  heroic  Wallace,  Macduff, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  in  poesession  of  the  disput- 
ed lands,  jdaed  the  national  standard,  with  the  men  of  Fifo, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Falkurk,  22d  July  1298.  Notwith- 
standing his  obligations  to  Edward,  and  his  having  so  far  ao* 
knowledged  his  supremacy  as  to  have  appealed  to  him  finom 
the  courts  of  Baliol,  he  was  one  of  the  few  patriots  who,  with 
their  adherents,  remained  with  Wallace,  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scots  nobles  had  deserted  him,  and,  with  the 
brave  Sir  John  Graham,  the  *fidus  Achates'  of  that  hero,  ho 
fell  gallantly  fighting  in  that  disastrous  action. 

Besides  his  son,  Duncan,  eleventh  earl,  Duncan,  the  tenth 
earl,  had  a  daughter,  Lady  Isabel,  married  to  Jolm  third 
earl  of  Buchan,  the  romantic  and  high-spirited  lady  who,  in 
the  absence  of  her  brother,  tbein  of  the  English  party, 
exerdsed  the  privil^e  of  her  family  in  placing  Robert  the 
Bruce,  on  his  second  coronation,  in  the  inaugural  chair  at 
Scone,  29th  Maroh,  1806,  (as  related  at  page  415  of  vol  i. 
art  Bruce).  This  Duncan,  eleventh  earl,  bom  about  1285, 
is  s^led  by  Sibbald,  the  twelfth  earl,  but  it  is  obvious,  even 
by  his  own  computation,  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Lord  Hailes 
has  shown  that  the  Duncan  whom  Sibbald  styles  the  elev- 
enth earl,  never  could  have  existed.  Since  the  deaUi  of  his 
father  in  1288,  the  earl  had  resided  at  the  English  court,  and 
in  the  memorable  year  1806,  while  his  heroic  sister,  the 
Qountess  of  Buchan,  was  suffering  under  the  rigorous  confine- 
ment of  her  cage  at  Berwick,  for  so  nobly  maintaining  the 
ancient  privilege  of  bar  race,  the  young  earl  was  married  to 
the  grand-daughter  (not  the  niece,  as  generally  stated)  <tf 
Edward  the  First,  Mary  de  Monthermer,  daughter  of  Ralph 
de  Monthermer,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford.  He  subae- 
quently  joined  the  party  of  Bruce,  and  received  from  him 
cbartere  of  the  earldom  of  Fife,  and  of  the  baronies  of  O'Neil 
io  Aberdeenshire,  Kinnool  in  Perthshire,  and  Calder  in  Edin- 
burghshire. In  IB  17,  when  that  monarch  was  absent  in 
Ireland,  assisting  his  brother,  Edward  Bruoe,  a  considerable 
English  fonoe  attempted  to  land  at  Donibristle  near  Inver- 
keithing,  and  a  party  of  five  hundred  mounted  men-at-arms 
hastily  collflcted  by  the  sheriff  of  Fife  to  oppose  them,  were 
disgracefully  put  to  flight  on  the  first  attack.  William  Sin- 
sUir,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  at  the  head  of  sixtj  of  his  retain- 
Ms,  meeting  them  m  their  flight,  succeeded  in  rallying  them, 
and  chargmg  furiously  against  the  adviuicing  Englisb,  re- 
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pulled  them,  and  with  i  Ion  af  mora  than  fin  hundnd  men, 
diDva  thm  bank  b>  Ouir  BhipL  For  tbli  heroid  desd,  Brooe, 
•n  Iwuing  of  it,  deolind  thit  Sindur  ahonld  be  bU  own 
Uahop.  Lord  Hulea,  on  the  inthoritr  of  Bwbonr,  njt  thet 
the  ttirl  of  Fife  ooniniuided  the  SooU  on  thi*  ocouion,  along 
nith  the  eheriff,  eltboogh  other  wiitera  do  not  maDtian  him. 
He  ni  the  Grat  of  the  eirla  vho  Bigiied  the  Delebreted  letter 
to  the  Pc^Je,  ■nerting  the  independeDce  of  SootltDd^  in  the 
putiunent  at  AberfatDthwiok,  6th  April  18S0.  He  fought  at 
the  btal  battle  of  Dnpplin,  Ittb  Aoguit  1S8S,  oa  the  nde  erf 
hie  oomitTjraen,  and  wai  taken  piiflooer,  after  a  deternuDed 
rtautinoe,  in  whioh  three  bimdied  and  Attj  men-at-anna 
who  fimght  ondar  hi*  aCandard,  were  killod.  He  now  mb- 
mittad  to  Edward  Baliol,  the  temporarf  Tiotor,  and  at  hit 
(mnnalian  at  Soone,  on  the  Mth  SeplamW  (btlowing,  he 
eindaed  hie  pririlege  of  pladng  Baliol  in  the  rojal  ehair ; 
while  SiddIut,  tnahop  of  Dnnkdd,  whom  Brnce  had  atjled 
hia  own  biihop,  placed  the  orown  npon  bia  head.  It  ia  Tory 
Hke^  that  the  eari  obtained  bia  libertj  on  this  oooason  all 
the  readier  aa  the  aanatanae  of  the  pnaleeeor  of  the  earldom 
of  Fife,  or  hil  repreaentatire,  at  the  ootanation  of  a  ScotUah 
monaith,  waa,  in  thoae  daja,  deemed  an  indiapenaable  portion 
of  the  eeramonj.  Perth  hanng  been  (artifled,  the  aail  of 
Elfe  waa  b]'  Bahol  appmnttd  goranki^  of  it,  bnt  that  town 
waa  ahortlj  after  Mormed  aitd  taken  by  Sii  Simon  Fnaer  and 
&t  Bobert  Each,  who  deatrtiTed  its  ncentlj-eiHtad  Ibrljfica.- 
tiona,  and  took  priaonera  the  earl  and  hia  daughter  habella, 
atterwaide  connten  of  I^  in  bar  own  right.  The  En^iab 
hiatoriana  report  that  the  eari  betrajed  the  town  to  the  Eng- 
It&h.  "  It  maj  >e«m  itrange,"  said  Lord  Hailta,  "  that  Ba- 
liol placed  anch  conGdeooe  in  the  eaii,  eo  latelf  an  enemf,  aa 
to  make  Inm  ita  gorenwr.  Bat  Uie  foitea  of  Baliol  were  Dot 
Dumerona.  and  he  oould  not  lene  an  Eni^iah  garriaon  hi 
Perth.  He.  Iherafbre,  jcdidonalj  intmated  that  town  to  a 
liH>d  whoae  tsrritorica  la;  open  to  the  inoonion*  of  the  Eng- 
Hih  fleet.  This  dnxmietanoe  might  uther  larre  to  innir«  his 
fidelity,  or  affind  means  of  ehaetening  hia  bad  hith."  IDal- 
ryti^Wt  Aimalt,  toL  iL  p.  Ifi6,  nole.] 

At  the  battle  of  Hahdon-hill,  fonght  19lh  Jnlj  13BS,  the 
raaaala  of  the  earl  of  T^fe,  nnder  hia  banner  were  engaged. 
At  this  time,  aaji  Lord  Usiio,  the  earl  himself  waa  a  pris- 
enn,  and  it  is  not  known  who  led  his  Tsssala.  In  a  cnriooa 
MS.  preaerred  in  the  Britiah  Mneemn,  oontuninga  liat  of  the 
nobles  and  kadei*  of  the  Scots  at  this  disaatmos  battle,  a 
u^  of  whioh  has  bean  piintod  bt  TTtler,  the  earl  ia  men- 
tiimed  as  b«ng  one  oF  the  leaden  of  (be  drrisioii  ef  the  arm; 
eommanded  bj  th*  regent  Dooglaa.  If  ao,  the  proluUlitj  ia 
that  be  waa  among  the  alun.  Sihbsid  ssjs  be  was  killed  the 
prerions  year,  bnt  thia  ie  obvious];  a  mistake. 

Hia  eon  Dnnean.  twelfth  earl,  waa  tho  laat  earl  of  fUe  in 
the  male  line  of  thar  great  anoeetor  Haodoff  He  adhered  to 
the  fbrtnnee  of  David  the  Second,  and  earl;  in  18SE,  wbsn 
Kr  Andrew  Hon;  of  Bothwell,  the  regmt,  made  an  inroad 
into  nfe,  he  waa  joined  b;  the  earl  and  the  eari  of  March. 
and  b;  th«r  ud  he  demolished  the  tower  of  FslUand,  took 
the  castle  of  Lenehaia ,  and  after  a  aiege  of  three  weeks  madv 
himself  master  of  tha  oastle  of  St  Andrews,  then  held  b;  tht 
En^iah.  In  IMS  the  earl  accompanied  David  the  Second  in 
bis  iU-bled  eipeditiDn  to  England,  and  at  the  battle  of  Dor- 
ham,  fooght  17th  October  of  that  ;ear,  he  waa  taken  pris- 
oner, with  hia  nnfortnnste  soverwgn,  and  man;  othera  of  hia 
nobles.  Bemg  tried  for  tresson  to  the  En^ith  king,  he 
waa  Gnnd  goilt;,  and  Bsnteaced  to  death,  on  the  groimd  of 
liaving  appeared  in  arma  against  hia  hege  lord,  Edward  the 
Third.  Ha  was,  however,  pardoned  on  aocomit  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  Edward  the  Pint,  a  consideration  which  did  not 
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alwBTi  weigh  v^  the  English  monarohs  in  regard  to  tbow 
nnfbrtonsta  Soota  nobhe  allied  to  theni,  who  Ml  ban  tbsv 
bands.  Pterions  to  ISSD,  ne  was  allowed  to  retnm  to  Soot- 
land,  to  reiee  nwne;  for  bia  ransom,  and  in  that  ;ear,  in  ftal- 
filment  of  a  vow  which  he  had  preriond;  made,  be  mortified 
the  church  of  Anehtarmncht;,  to  the  monastor;  of  Undone. 
He  died  betwizt  IBIIB  and  ISSe,  withoot  male  inns. 

Sr  George  Mackeniie,  in  his  '  Sdeooe  of  Heiahlt;,'  gin  a 
oop;  of  one  of  the  seals  of  the  HaodnA,  earh  of  Elft  of 
which  the  feUowing  woodcut  is  a  iii|iiiisiiiiliiliiiu  : 


B;  Ua  wift.  Mar;,  the  twelfth  ean  had  an  only  dan^ilsr, 
Isabella,  who  snooeeded  as  connt«as  of  File.  She  married, 
tirst,  William  Ramsa;,  who,  aa  eail  of  t^,  (in  her  ri^t.)  is 
witness  to  a  charter  of  King  David  the  Second,  IStb  April 
1367.  He  alao  obtuned  from  tbst  monarch  a  cbsrtsr  erect- 
ing the  town  of  Cnpar  into  a  free  bnigb.  and  soon  aftorwsrds 
died.  She  married,  secondl;,  Walter  Stewart,  second  son  ol 
King  Robert  tbs  Second,  b;  his  first  wife,  Ehzabeth  More, 
danghtar  of  Mora  of  Bowallan.  He  died  in  1860.  She  mar- 
ried, tbiidt;.  Sir  Thomaa  Bjaet  of  Upaettlicgton,  to  whom 
David  the  Second  granted  a  charter  of  Che  earldom  of  Fife, 
Bth  Jmie,  in  the  thirt;'foarth  ;Bar  of  bia  rmgn,  that  is,  1362. 
Al^  bia  death  she  took  for  her  fourth  hoaband,  John  Dun- 
bar, as  among  the  miasng  charters  of  King  David  tbs  Second 
is  on*  to  John  Dunbar  and  Isabel,  ooonteea  of  fife,  of  the 
earldom,  with  all  ita  pertinents.  Tha  cannteai  had  no  chil- 
dren bf  an;  of  her  husbands,  and  in  conaeqaenoe  appear*  to 
have  becD  prevailed  upon  to  nsgn  the  earldom  to  Robert 
Stewart,  the  bratbar  of  her  second  hnaband,  and  earl  of  Men- 
teitfa  in  right  of  his  vrife,  afterwards  the  regent  dnka  of  Al- 
banj.  Sibbald  san  he  had  a  oop;  of  the  agreement  or  in- 
dentnre  h;  which  this  arrangement  was  aSiKtod,  and  lie  gives 
its  substance.  B;  thia  agreement,  she  acknowledged  the 
earl  of  Menttith  to  be  her  hnr-apparent,  as  well  aa  b;  the 
entul  made  b;  her  deoeaaed  father,  Duncan  eari  of  tlfe,  in 
favoni  of  Allan  eari  of  Uenteith,  grandfather  of  the  Ladj 
Margaret,  spouse  of  the  said  Robert,  then  eari,  aa  b;  the 
entail  made  b;  herself,  and  her  hits  husband  Walter  Stewart, 
bj  which,  on  the  said  earl's  aaaisting  her  in  the  recover;  ol 
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the  earldom,  wbiGh  she  had  by  force  and  fear  otherwiee  re- 
aigned,  she,  when  the  earldom  was  reoovered,  and  had  come 
into  her  poaseesion,  agreed  to  rengn  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
kingf  that  infeftment  thereof  might  be  given  to  the  said  earL 
The  oonntess  was  to  reoNve,  during  all  the  days  of  her  life, 
the  free  tenement  of  the  lands  of  the  earldom,  except  the 
third  part  allotted  to  Mary,  ooantees  of  Fife,  her  mother. 
Among  other  things  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  earl  should 
haye  the  castle  of  Falkland,  with  the  forest,  in  his  own  keep- 
mg,  and  that  he  shonld  have  right  to  place  a  constable  there- 
in, the  oonntess  to  be  entitled  to  live  within  the  tower  when 
agreeable  to  her.  In  virtne  of  this  indenture,  which  is  dated 
Slst  March  1371,  Robert  eari  of  Menteith  became  earl  of 
Fife,  and  possessor  of  the  palace  of  Falkland,  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephew,  the  young  duke  of  Rothesay,  in  1402. 
This  earldom  was  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  his  son,  Mur- 
doch, duke  of  Albany,  in  1425,  and  annexed  to  the  crown  by 
act  of  parliament  4th  August  of  that  year.  [See  voL  i.  pages 
6S — 48,  art  Aiaaky,  duke  of.J 


The  title  of  eari  of  Fife  was  revived  as  an  Irish  peerage  in 
the  person  of  William  Duff,  Lord  Braco  of  Kilbryde,  only  son 
of  William  Duff  of  Dipple,  in  the  oounty  of  Elgin,  (by  Helen, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Edinglassie,  Aberdeen- 
shire,) who  derived  his  descent  from  David  Duff,  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  earls  of  Fife,  although  the  precise  line  of  his 
relationship  to  them  cannot  now  be  traced.  This  David  Duff 
in  1401  received  from  Robert  the  Third  a  grant  of  considerable 
lands  and  of  the  barony  of  Mul4avtt,  Bf^nfishire,  which  contin- 
ued to  be  one  of  the  chief  titles  of  the  family,  until  alienated 
in  the  b^giniung  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
above-mentioned  William  Duff,  Lord  Braco,  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  his  couan,  William  Duff  of  Braco,  in  1719,  and  was 
chosen  M.P.  for  Banfishire  at  the  general  election  in  1727. 
He  was  created  by  Queen  Caroline,  regent  in  the  absence  in 
Hanover  of  her  consort,  George  the  Second,  a  peer  of  Ireland, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Braco  of  Kilbryde,  by  patent,  dated  28<di 
July  1785,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  During 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  he  supported  the  interetti  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  arrival  in  Aber- 
deen in  Macdi  1746,  he  waited  on  his  royal  highness  with  an 
offer  of  his  services  in  any  way  the  king  should  require. 
In  1751  he  purdiased,  for  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the 
superiorities  and  church  patronages  of  King*s  college.  Old 
Aberdeen,  by  which  he  acquired  the  right  of  presentation  to 
about  fifteen  parishes.  In  considerati(»  of  Ins  descent  frt>m 
Macduff,  the  conqueror  of  Macbeth,  he  was,  on  26th  April 
1759,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Fife  and  Visoount 
Macduff,  with  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  He 
died  at  his  seat  of  fiotbiemay,  Buiffshire,  Sth  September 
1768.  He  was  twice  married :  first  to  the  Lady  Jane  Ogil- 
vie  (or  Forbes,  widow  of  Hugh  Forbes,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes  of  Craigievar,  baronet),  daughter  of  James  fourth 
earl  of  flndlater  and  first  eari  of  Seafield,  chancellor  of  Soot- 
land,  but  by  her  had  no  issue ;  and,  secondly,  to  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grai^,  baronet,  and  by  her  had 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

The  Hon.  WaUam  Du£f;  the  eldest  sen,  died  before  his  fa- 
ther, in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  Ja:nes,  the  second  son, 
m  consequence  became  seoond  eari  of  l<ife.  The  youngest 
son,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Duff,  of  Orton,  in  the  county  of  Elgin, 
was  admitted  advocate  in  1764,  and  chosen  M.P.  for  Elgin- 
shire, at  the  general  eleetion  in  1774.  Early  in  1779  he  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  exdse  in  Seotland,  an  office  which 
he  resigned  in  1804,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Richard  Whar- 
ton, Esq.,  the  son  of  his  third  youngest  sister  Lady  Sophia 


HenrietU  Duff,  married  Idth  July  1774,  to  Thomas  Whaiv 
ton,  Esq.,  commissioner  of  exdse  in  Scotland.  Dying  un- 
married at  Orton,  26th  April  1805,  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
estate  by  his  said  nephew,  who,  on  the  18th  July  following, 
obtained  the  king's  license  to  assume  the  name  of  Duff  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own. 

James,  the  seoond  earl  of  Fife,  the  second  and  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  bora  29th  September  1729,  was  chosen  M.P.  for 
the  county  of  Banff  at  the  general  election  of  1754,  and  was 
afterwards  four  tunes  re-elected  for  the  same  county.  At 
the  general  election  of  1784  he  was  elected  for  the  county  of 
Elgin.  He  had  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Fife  in  Sep- 
tember 1768.  He  greatly  increased  his  extensive  property  by 
several  purchases  of  land  in  Banflbhire,  Morayshire,  and 
Aberdeenshire.  His  plantations  covered  no  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  acres  of  till  then  barren  and  unproduetive  land, 
for  yihich  he  twiee  obtained  the  gold  medal  frt>m  the  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
He  zealously  promoted  the  improvement  of  agriculture  on  his 
estates,  and  had  a  farm  adjoining  to  each  of  his  seats,  where 
the  most  approved  CTstems  of  cultivation  were  carried  on 
under  his  own  immediate  notice.  In  the  calamitous  years 
1782  and  1763  he  not  only  sold  his  grain  at  reduced  prices 
to  the  poor,  but  imported  several  caigoes  of  grain  frx>m  Eng- 
land, for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  pecuniary  loss  to  himself 
of  three  thousand  pounds.  The  gain  to  his  own  feelings  and 
character  for  «uch  generous  conduct  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
money.  To  the  tenants  on  his  Highland  estates,  during  these 
years  of  scarcity,  he  allowed,  besides,  a  deduction  of  twenty 
per  cent,  from  their  rents.  In  1768  he  received  from  the 
crown  a  charter  of  novodamns,  erecting  the  thriving  town  of 
Macduff,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  splendid  seat,  Duff  house,  in 
Ban&hire,  into  a  burgh  of  barony.  He  also  built  a  harbour 
in  that  port,  at  an  expense  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  it  ia 
now  one  of  the  best  in  the  Moray  frith.  The  earl,  who  was 
lord-lieutolant  of  Banfishire,  was  created  a  British  peer  by 
the  titie  of  Baron  Fife,  19th  Febraaiy  1790,  with  limitation 
to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Whitehall,  London,  28th  January,  1809,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Mausoleum 
at  Duff  house,  Banfishire.  He  married,  5th  June  1759,  Lady 
Dorothea  Sinclair,  only  child  of  Alexander,  ninth  earl  of 
Caithness,  but  having  no  issue  by  her,  his  British  peerage 
became  extinct  at  his  death,  whilA  his  other  titles  devolved 
upon  his  next  brother. 

Alexander,  third  earl  of  the  new  creation,  bora  in  1781, 
was  admitted  advocate  in  1754,  and  married  on  17th  August 

1775,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Skene,  Esq.  of  Skeno 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  Carriston,  Forfarshire,  and  had  by  her 
two  sons  and  four  daughters,  namely,  James,  fourth  earl ; 
Alexander,  a  general  in  the  army,  of  whom  afterwards ;  Lady 
Jane,  maxried  2d  December  1802,  to  Miyor  A.  F.  Taylor,  R, 
E. ;  Lady  Anne,  married  in  1809  to  Richard  Wharton  Duff 
Esq.  of  Orton,  and  died  24th  Januaxy  1829 ;  Lady  Sarah, 
married  in  1607,  to  Daniel  Collyer,  Esq.,  and  died  in  18U , 
and  Lady  Mary,  who  died  young.  His  lordship  died  17th 
April  1811. 

James  Duff,  fourth  eari,  K.T.,  G.C.H.,  bom  Bth  October 

1776,  was  created  Baron  Fife  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  patent  dated  27th  April  18^7.  During  the 
Peninsular  war  he  volunteered  hu  servioes  m  the  Spani3h 
patnotic  army,  m  wmch  he  obtamed  ;tbe  rank  of  general. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battie  of  Talavera  in  1809,  and  again 
at  the  storming  of  Fort  Matagorda  near  jCadiz  in  1810.  Jn 
1823  he  was  made  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  or^er  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Hanover,  ana  m  1827  a  knight  of  the  Thistle.    Ha 
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nuuTied,  9th  September  1799,  when  he  bore  the  oourteejr  title 
of  Viaoonnt  Maodoff,  M«rj  Caroline  Mannera,  (died  in  1805,) 
aecond  daughter  of  the  late  John  Manners,  Esq.  of  Grantham 
Grange,  Lincolnshire,  and  Louisa,  ooontess  of  Dysart  in  her 
own  right,  but  had  no  issue.  His  lordship  died  March  9. 1 857. 

His  brother,  general  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Duff  of  Del- 
gatj  castle,  Aberdeenshire,  G.G.H.,  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign  in  the  66th  foot  in  1793,  and  serred  at  Gibraltar,  in 
Flanders,  in  the  East  Indies  in  1798,  and  in  Egypt  in  the 
expedition  under  Sir  David  Burd.  In  1806  he  went  to 
Soath  America,  where  he  commanded  the  centre  column  in 
the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1816  he  was  presented 
with  a  sword  by  the  officers  of  the  88th  repment,  who  had 
served  under  his  command.  He  was  appointed  to  the  colo- 
nelcy of  the  37th  foot  in  1881 ;  and  in  1838  was  nominated 
a  grsnd  cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  «rder.  In  1834  he 
was  knighted  by  King  William  the  Fourth,  and  attained  the 
full  rank  of  general  in  1888.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Elgin.  He  was  also  a  deputy 
lieutenant  of  Banflbln're.  He  married  Anne,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  James  Stein,  Esq.  of  Kilbagie,  and  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.    He  died  2l8t  March  1851,  aged  78. 

His  elder  son,  James  Duff,  bom  in  1814,  succeeded  his 
uncle,  March  9, 1857,  as  fifth  earl  of  Fife,  and  soon  after  was 
created  Baron  Skene  of  Skene,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  married,  16th  March  1846,  Lady  Agnes  Geor- 
gtna  Hay,  second  daughter  of  the  17th  earl  of  Enrol,  and  has  four 
daughters  and  one  son,  Vlacount  Macduff,  bora  Nov.  10^  1849 
Lady  Fife  died  Dec  18, 1899. 

The  earl's  brother,  George  Skene  Duff,  born  In  1814,  was  H.P. 
for  the  Elgin  bnrgha.  To  him  and  hia  sisters  the  queen  granted, 
Sd  June  1M7,  the  rank  and  precedence  of  children  of  an  eaiL 


Pillars,  a  surname  evidently  having  the  same  origin  as 
St  Flllan — ^the  root  also  of  GilfiUan — (which  see),  and  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Saxon  word  JyUan^  to  fill,  although, 
doubtless,  a  Gaelic  origin  may  also  be  assigned  to  it,  the  fam- 
ous saint  mentioned,  whose  name  has  been  g^ven  to  so  numy 
chapels  and  pools  in  Scotland,  and  is  associated  with  so  much 
absurd  superstition,  having  lived  so  far  back  as  the  seventh 
oenviixy.    He  was  abbot  of  Pittenweem,  but  having  turned  a 
hermit,  he  died  in  the  wilds  of  Glmorchy  in  Argyleshire  in 
649.    In  the  old  monkish  legends  regarding  him  it  is  stated 
•hat  while  engaged  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his  left 
hand  was  observed  to  shine  with  so  much  splendour  as  to  af- 
ford him  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  his 
work,  as  he  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  that  exerdse. 
Lesley,  in  his  seventh  book,  says  that  this  wonderful  arm  af- 
terwards came  into  the  possession  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  who 
endosed  it  in  a  silver  shrine,  which  he  ordered  to  be  carried 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  but  that  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  the  king's  chaplain,  with  the  view  of  preserv- 
ing it  from  the  English,  took  it  out  and  deposited  it  in  some 
place  of  secority.    MHiile,  however,  the  Bruce  was  addressing 
his  prayers  to  the  empty  shrine,  it  was  observed  to  open  and 
shut  suddenly;  and,  on  inspection,  the  saint  was  found  to 
have  himself  deponted  his  luminous  artn  in  its  old  place,  as 
an  assurance  of  victory  I    The  belief  in  the  power  of  St.  Fillan 
m  the  cure  of  lunacy  was  long  held  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
superstitions  observances  by  which  his  aid  was  supposed  to  be 
procured,  were  for  centuries  performed  at  his  chapel  and  pool 
m  Strathfillan,  Breadalbane.    There  is  a  village  in  Perthshire 
of  the  name  of  St.  FQlan. 

FILIANS,  James,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was 

born  abont  1808  at  Wilsontown,  Lanarkshire,  bat  | 


his  parents  having  removed  to  Paisley  when  ho 
was  verj  yonng,  he  received  his  education  in  the 
latter  place.  He  owed  his  eminence  to  his  own 
genius  and  indomitable  perseverance.  In  early 
life  be  evinced  a  natural  talent  for  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  carving, 
he  became  apprentice  to  a  stone  mason,  and  served 
a  regular  time  at  Paisley,  employing  his  leisure 
hours  in  his  favourite  pursuit.  During  his  career 
as  a  mason,  we  believe,  he  was  engaged  in  carv- 
ing the  ornamental  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  Glasgow.  After  serving  his 
apprenticeship,  Mr.  Fillans  for  a  short  period  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  modelling  of  small  groups 
for  a  publisher  in  Pusley.  These  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  brought  the  youthful  artist  before  the 
public.  His  earliest  efforts  at  original  busts  were 
those  of  William  Motherwell  the  poet.  Sheriff 
Campbell  of  Paisley,  &c  These  exertions  pro- 
cured for  Mr.  Fillans,  at  that  time,  the  patronage 
of  several  influential  gentlemen  in  the  West  of 
Scotland. 

In  1836  he  visited  the  Continent,  and  im- 
proved himself  by  travel  and  the  study  of  works 
of  art.  He  then  settled  in  London,  and  in  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  he 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  marble  busts,  among 
which  was  that  of  Allan  Cunningham,  which  was 
much  admired  and  commended  by  the  most  emi- 
nent artist  of  the  day.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  who 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
and  promising  Scotch  sculptor.  Being  applied  to 
by  the  friends  of  the  late  Ai*chibald  Oswald,  Esq. 
of  Auchencrnive,  Ayrshire,  for  a  bust  of  that 
gentleman,  at  a  time  when  his  own  commissions 
were  so  numerous  that  he  could  not  undertake 
the  work,  he  at  once  recommended  Mr.  Fillans, 
who  undertook  the  commission,  and  executed  it 
at  Vienna  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
He  afterwards  received  another  commission  for 
a  cabinet  statue  of  Mr.  Oswald.  Numerous 
copies  of  both  works  in  marble  were  afterwards 
produced  to  order.  Having  received  extensive 
commissions  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Fillans  was  induced, 
in  the  spring  of  1852,  to  remove  his  studio  to 
Glasgow,  from  the  vicinity  of  Portman  Square, 
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LoDdon,  where  for  many  years  it  had  formed  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  tne  admirers  of  art. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  his  worlss  are  the 
Birth  of  Bums,  in  aito  relievo ;  a  life-sized  gi*onp, 
Blind  Gurls  reading  the  Scriptures  ;  life  -  sized 
group  in  marble,  Madonna  and  Child ;  life-sized 
figure,  Grief,  or  Bachel  weeping  for  her  children ; 
Ihe  full-length  statue  of  Sir  James  Bhaw  at  KiU 
mamock ;  the  bust  of  Professor  Wilson  (Christo- 
pher North) ;  busts  of  Allan  Cunningham,  Moth- 
erwell, and  William  Kennedy,  Esq.,  author  of 
Fitful  Fancies,  &c. ;  posthumous  busts  of  James 
Hogg,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Robert  Bums ;  sta- 
tuette in  bronze  of  the  i*acehorse  Flying  Dutch- 
man, the  property  of  the  earl  of  Eglinton ;  Bas 
Reliefs,  illustrative  of  catching  the  wild  horse  in 
the  Texan  Prairies,  &c.  &c.  In  the  portrait  de- 
partment of  his  art,  Mr.  Fillans  stood  on  a  posi- 
tion of  the  highest  excellence.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  highly  poetic  mind,  and  his  imaginative  groups 
evinced  great  originality  in  conception,  and  free- 
dom in  die  mode  of  treatment.  His  execution 
was  remarkable  for  its  anatomical  accuracy,  deli- 
cacy, softness  of  touch,  and  careful  finish. 

Besides  his  eminence  as  a  sculptor,  Mr.  Fillans 
had  attained  great  proficiency  as  a  painter,  and 
received  and  executed  commissions  in  that  de- 
partment of  art.  His  oil  paintings  are  truthful  to 
nature,  and  are  possessed  of  great  breadth  of  effect 
in  light  and  shade 

He  was  most  oblifping  in  his  manners,  modest 
and  unassuming  in  his  deportment,  and  possessed 
extensive  information  on  almost  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  literature,  science,  and  art.  Mr.  Fil- 
lans died  on  27th  September  1852,  after  a  short 
illness,  of  rheumatic  fever.  He  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  eight  young  children,  seven  of  whom 
were  boys,  to  lament  his  untimely  death. 

FiNCABTLB,  Viioonnt  of,  a  title  of  the  earl  of  Dnnmore, 
Jerived  from  a  district  in  the  connty  of  Perth,  which  stretch- 
es along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tammel,  and  is  said  to 
take  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  old  castles  with 
which  it  aboonds.    [See  Dunmorb,  earl  of.] 


FiKDLATBR,  a  somante  supposed  to  be  deriTed  from  /*m- 
de-la-terrej  the  French  for  *  the  land's  end/  and  strikingly  de- 
scriptive of  the  locality  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  For- 
dyce,  Banffshire,  fVom  which  the  earls  of  Findlater  (see  next 
article)  took  their  title,  being  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  pro- 
jecting far  into  it  on  that  part  of  the  coast. 


Findlater,  Earl  of,  a  title  (dormant  since  1811) 
by  the  Ogilvies,  a  branch  of  the  Airlie  family.  It  was  first  con- 
ferred on  James,  second  Lord  Ogilvy  of  Deskford,  Banffshire, 
on  20th  February  1688,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  succeeding  to  him  in  the  estates  of  Findlater  and  Desk- 
ford.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Deskibrd  and 
Findlater.  created  Lord  Ogilvy,  4th  October  1616,  (see  Oon*- 
VY,  Lord,)  and  his  second  wife,  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  third 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Morton ;  being  the  sixth  in  direct  lin- 
eal descent  from  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Auchleven,  who,  by 
his  marriage  in  1487  with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  ot 
Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Deskford  and  Findlater,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Harlaw  in  1411,  acquired  these  lands,  which  be- 
oame  the  distinctive  possessions  of  his  fiimily.  The  first  earl 
was  nominated  a  privy  counoillor  for  life  by  parliament  in 
November  1641,  and  was  a  member  of  several  oommittees  of 
parliament  from  1641  to  1647.  He  married,  first,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Leslie,  second  daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Bothes,  relict 
of  David  Wemyss,  younger  of  Wemyss,  and  by  her  had  two 
daughters,  namely,  Lady  Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  married  to  Sir 
Patrick  Ogilvy  of  Inchmartin,  Perthshire ;  and  Lady  Ann,  to 
the  ninth  earl  of  Glencaim,  lord-high-ohanoellor  of  Sootland. 
Ha  married,  secondly.  Lady  Marion  Cunningham,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  eighth  eari  of  Glencaim,  without  issue.  Hav- 
ing no  sons,  his  lordship  made  a  resignation  of  his  titles  into 
the  king's  hands,  and  on  18th  October  1641,  obtained  a  new 
patent,  conferring  the  earldom  of  Findlater,  after  his  death, 
upon  his  elder  daughter,  Lady  Elisabeth,  and  her  husband. 
Sir  Patrick  Ogilvy,  and  his  heirs  male. 

Patrick,  second  earl,  descended  firom  Patrick  de  Ogilvy,  pro- 
bably a  younger  son  of  Patrick  de  Ogilvy  of  Wester  Powiie  in 
Forfarshire,  the  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Auchterhouie, 
Sheriff  of  Angus,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Ogilvy  of  Inch- 
martin,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Glenorchy.  After  the  grant  of  the  new  patent,  he  had  the 
style  of  Lord  Deskford  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  first  earl  of  Findlater,  and  under  that  title  was  served 
heir  to  his  father.  Sir  Patrick  Ogilvy,  in  the  lordship  of  Errol, 
Inchmartin,  and  other  lands  in  Perthshire,  on  5th  October 
1662.  A  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  imposed  on  him 
by  CromweII*s  act  of  grace  and  pardon,  12th  April  1654. 
He  had  a  son,  James  third  earl,  and  died  80th  March  1658. 

James,  third  earl,  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  15th  April 
1662.  He  steadily  supported  the  treaty  of  union  in  the  par* 
liament  of  1706,  and  died  in  1711.  He  married,  first.  Lady 
Anne  Montgomery  (relict  of  Robert  Seton,  son  of  Sir  George 
Seton  of  Hailes) ;  and  secondly.  Lady  Mary  Hamilton,  third 
daughter  of  William  second  duke  of  Hamilton,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester  in  1651.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons  were,  Walter  Loid  Desk- 
ford, who  died  before  his  father,  unmarried ;  James,  fourth 
earl  of  Findlater;  and  the  Hon.  Col  Patrick  Ogilvy  of  Lon* 
may  and  Inchmartin,  member  for  the  boigh  of  Oullen  in  the 
Soots  parliament,  to  which,  on  the  21st  July  1704  he  pre- 
sented a  petition,  requesting  the  command  of  an  independent 
troop  of  dragoons.  He  gave  his  support  to  the  union,  and 
was  one  oCthe  representatives  for  Scotland  chosen  to  the  first 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  1707  and  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1708  he  was  elected  for  the  CuUen  burghs.  He  oied 
at  Inchmartin  20th  September  1737,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  married  his  coorin  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Francis  Montgomery  of  Giffen,  with  issue. 

James,  fourth  earl  of  Findlater,  and  first  earl  of  Seafield, 
chancellor  of  Sootland,  bom  in  1664,  was  educated  for  tlie 
law,  and  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  admitted 
advocate,  16th  January  1685.    In  1681  he  had  been  elected 
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member  for  tbe  bui^  d*  Cullca  in  Bu&liin,  in  tha  DcoU 
pwliuiicnt,  and  b»  w*a  chosen  for  the  wine  burgfa  to  Ibe 
ooDTMitioo  of  latilM  ]o  1689,  whsQ  be  aide  in  energetic 
■pMch  in  ftToDT  of  King  Junet,  end  wu  one  of  tbe  five 
numben  nbo  dieeenUd  from  lbs  memormhlB  Tots  which  de- 
dand  that  nianeicb  to  hnie,  b;  melidministiation,  forfeited 
tbe  cn>wn.  He  (ftenrBrdi  look  tbe  oatbi  lo  Kiog  William 
and  Queen  ilij.  He  bad  an  exteniin  [OKtiB  ■•  an  adio- 
cate,  and  in  ISiB  be  wu  conatitnted  eolidtor-Kenera],  at 
■Ucb  lime  be  wai  knighted  and  ippnnted  gheriff  of  Buiff- 
abire.  In  IGEMS  he  wat  promolsd  to  tha  office  of  aecntarj  of 
aMte,andinTirtneofa]eEterfiDin  the  king,  he  eat  and  voted 
in  tbe  parUament  ef  16BE,  aa  lord  Bmntar;.  On  the  13th  of 
S«ptamb«r  oT  tbat  jrear,  a  new  writ  wai  iaaoed  to  the  hni^ 
of  Cnllea  to  elect  another  commiuionir  in  hia  mom.  He  wet 
greated  Vlnmnt  Seafield,  i8th  Jime  16S8,  and  appointed 
pneident  of  the  parliament  wtaicb  met  lEttb  Jul;  of  that 
jrear.    On  the  ftth  of  the  aame  month,  be  and  the  eari  oi 
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Wbeii  in  London  in  ITDT,  he  wa*  awom  a  member  of  tbe 
privj  cooncil  in  England,  and  on  hia  ntom  toEdinbqtgb,  Si 
Jnl]'  of  that  jear,  ha  prodnoed  to  the  lords  of  eeeaon  a  new 
mmmiesion,  appranting  him  chanoelhir  of  Sootland,  and  wai 
accordingjy  awom  and  idmitled.  Doabte  having  arisen,  bow- 
ever,  M  to  tbe  utilitf  ef  this  office  in  Scotland,  while  that  ol 
chaDcellor  over  the  United  Kingdom  wis  held  hj  Lari  Cow- 
per,  tbe  earl  of  Seafleld  wia.  It  is  enppoeed  on  that  aoanmt, 
appointed  lord  diief  bann  In  tbe  court  of  eicheqner,  and  ad- 
mitted tfitb  Uay  1708.  For  fail  gnat  •ervices  to  the  itate 
he  nceiTed  alas  s  neniion  of  three  thousand  ponnde  per  in- 
nnm.  In  Evani'  Catalogne  of  British  Pottnuta,  tdL  i.,  ia  one 
of  the  fourth  earl  of  F^dlater,  engraved  b;  Smith,  from  tbe 
original  hj  Enefler  from  whieb  tbe  fbllowing  woodcnt  la  taken  ■ 


t,  anived  at  Edinburgh,  and  met  with  a  splendid 
reception.  In  the  parliament  the;  carried  all  tnnmpbantlji 
lor  the  king.  He  was  high  oommiasianer  to  the  General  Aa- 
MinU;  of  the  Chnrefa  of  Sootland  in  1700,  ITOS,  17S4,  and 
17S7,  and  was  advanced  to  tbe  dignitj  of  eail  of  Seafield  S4th 
Jane  170L  [See  Sbafibld,  earl  of.]  On  tbe  accesaion  ol 
Qneen  Anne,  in  March  1702,  be  waa  continued  SBoetai;  ol 
■tata,  in  eonjtmction  with  the  duke  of  Qiieensbeny.  Tbe 
Bme  fsar  he  waa  named  one  of  the  commiauonen  to  treat  of 
a  muon,  and  on  tbe  first  of  November  waa  appointed  lord- 
high-chincellor  of  Scotland.  At  this  period  a  conlemporarr  ^ 
thoB  desdibes  bis  lordship:  "  He  has  great  knowledge  of  the  v 
civil  law  and  the  conatitntton  (^  Scotland — nndentands  per-  ; 
recti;  bow  lo  manage  ■  Sootttsh  parliament  to  the  advantsj^e  \ 
if  the  court  This,  together  wilb  bis  implicit]'  executing  i 
whscerer  Sng  William  pleaaad,  without  ever  reasoning  on 
the  inbject,  eetabliahed  him  vei;  mncb  in  that  monarch's  fa- 
mar  ;  bnt  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Darien  lost  him  with 
the  people.  He  aflkcts  plMnnns  and  fumiliarity  of  manner, 
Ont  is  not  Nncere ;  ia  taj  beautiful  in  bis  person,  with  a 
liraCBfiil  behaTiour,  a  smiling  connlenanca,  and  h  soft  tongne." 
I  ifaciji'i  Mtnvirt.']  His  lordahlp  waa  high  oommiiBoner, 
or  repnaantative  of  the  king,  to  the  parKament  of  Scotland 
in  1703,  when  be  was  invested  vritfa  tbe  order  of  the  Thistle. 
In  tbe  following  jiear  he  was  snperaeded  in  his  ofBce  of  chan- 
eelloT  b;  the  marquis  of  Twteddale,  but  on  Che  17tbof  Octo-  . 
ber  of  tbe  same  jear  be  waa  again  conatitnted  matead  one  of 
tbe  secretwes  of  bUIb.  On  the  ath  Mair^  1706  he  was  a 
second  time  q>piunted  tord-higb-chancelhir  of  Scotland,  and 
nominated  one  of  the  commisaionerB  for  the  union.  At  this 
lime  10  great  was  his  nnpopnlaritj  that  he  nairowlj  eacaped 
with  hii  life  in  a  tumult  nbich  took  pbice  in  Kdinbnrgh,  in 
1706,  after  the  trial  of  Captun  Gieen  and  bis  orew,  who 
were  convicted  of  having  commitlsd  pirac;  and  murder  en 
board  one  of  the  Dirien  Compinj'i  veasels.  [Lamg'i  Sent- 
land.  toL  iL  p.  287.]  Hi  was  i  lealous  and  active  supporter 
of  the  union,  setting  Ibrth  the  advantages  of  that  measure  in 
hia  speeches  in  parliament,  and  wben  it  was  at  length  louHn- 
plished,  ind  Ibe  Scola  (atates  rose  for  the  lut  timt,  he 
remaiied  with  levitj,  "  Now,  there  is  an  end  of  an  anld 
tang."  His  residence  at  this  period  wu  tbe  noble  mioeion 
of  Moraj  house,  in  the  Cinongite,  ahead;  aaaodited  with 
many  biitoricil  recoil  sctians,  which  became  the  scene  of  the 
numenms  Bseret  delibentioDS  tbat  preoeded  the  ratification 
of  the  treat;  of  union.  He  waa  one  of  tbe  s;il«en  represen- 
tstives  of  the  Scots  peerage  elected  b;  parliament  in  1707, 
wd  was  reohoaen  in  1708. 171!,  1718  1732.  and  1727 


Un  SDOCHQing  to  nis  tnltier  in  1711,  he  wu  thereattei 
styled  eail  of  Findliter  and  Seafietd.  When  tbe  mah-tai 
waa  extended  to  Scotland  he  considered  it  an  infringement  of 
the  articles  of  union,  and  wu  so  gre*^;  incensed  en  tbe  oo- 
cauon  that,  on  let  Jnne  1713,  he  bnraght  the  sniyect  before 
[he  House  of  Lords,  and  then  was  eibiUted  the  spectacle  of 
this  the  chief  agent  in  promoting  the  nnion  in  tbe  linal  ses- 
sion, onl;  «i  ;eirB  before,  of  the  Scotliah  legislature,  beinj; 
tbe  first  to  propose  ils  repesi  in  the  imperial  parlisment. 
The  grievances  of  the  SCTKieb  nation  he  reduced  lo  four 
heads:  lit.  The  being  deprived  of  a  privy  council.  2d,  The 
eitentlon  of  the  trea»n  liwa  of  England  to  Scotland.  3d, 
Scottish  peers  being  incapacitated  from  being  peen  of  Great 
Britain;  (this  wu  fonnd  to  be  an  inconvenience,  and  wss 
afterwards  remedied  0  and  4tb,  The  Scots  being  subjected  to 
the  malt-tax-  Tbe  N^tioual  Scots  Rights  Aaaodatlon  orga- 
nised in  1853,  in  their  list  of  grievances,  do  not  inclnde  an; 
of  these.  In  the  change  of  timee  others  of  a  different  nature 
demand  consideration,  But  on  these  four,  his  lordship,  see- 
ing, u  he  said,  that  the  union  had  not  produced  those  good 
eSects  which  were  intidpited  <rom  it,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  diasolvini-  the  union  between  Englind  and 
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SooUand,  and  secoring  the  protestant  Boooeasion  in  the  honae 
of  Hanover.  The  motion  iraa  negatired,  but  only  by  the 
amall  majority  of  four,  and  theee  by  proziea.  There  were  on 
the  oocaaion  108  peers  preaent,  who  were  equally  ditided,  54 
for  the  motion  and  54  against  it ;  while  of  proziea  13  voted 
for  and  17  against  it.  The  same  year  he  waa  appointed 
keeper  of  the  great  aeal  of  Scotland,  and  he  presided  aa  chan- 
cellor in  the  court  of  session,  where  bis  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  a  peculiar  talent  which  he  possessed  for  despatching  bua- 
meaa  and  abridging  prooeasea,  rendered  him  eminently  useful. 
While  he  always  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  his  high  station, 
his  great  abilities,  industry,  and  prudent  management  ena- 
bled him  not  only  to  retrieve  the  family  estate,  which  had 
become  much  involved,  and  to  pay  his  father's  debts,  but 
greatly  to  increase  his  landed  property.  He  died  in  1780,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  \^^lliam  Dunbar  of  Dum.  baronet,  and  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  namely,  James,  fifth  earl  of  Findlater; 
the  Hon.  WilUam  Ogiivy,  who  was  named  after  King  William ; 
the  Hon.  George  Ogiivy,  who  passed  advocate  in  1723,  and 
died,  unmarried,  in  Januaty  1780 ;  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  mar- 
ried the  aixth  earl  of  Lauderdale;  and  Lady  Janet,  whose 
second  husband  was  the  first  earl  of  Fife,  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

James,  fifth  earl  of  nndlater  and  second  earl  of  Seafield, 
bom  about  1689,  was,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
1 715,  one  of  those  who  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle 
of  EdinbuTgh,  on  suspicion  of  disaffection  to  the  government. 
He  was  then  styled  Lord  Deskford.  After  succeeding  to  the 
earldom  he  was,  in  1784,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
police,  and  in  1737  vice-admiral  of  Scotland,  which  office  he 
retained  till  hia  death.  In  1734  he  had  been  chosen  one  of 
the  sixteen  representative  Scots  peers,  and  was  afterwards 
three  times  re-elected.  Under  the  act  for  abolishing  the  her- 
itable jurisdictions  in  Scotland  in  1747  he  was  allowed,  for 
the  regality  of  Ogiivy,  the  oonstabulaxy  of  Gullen,  and  the 
bailiary  of  reality  of  Strathila,  one  thousand  and  eighty-five 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  fourpenoe,  in  full  of  hia  claim 
of  five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  He  died  at  Cullen 
house,  Banffshire,  9th  July  1764,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  hia  age.  He  married,  first,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hay,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  sixth  earl  of  Kinnoul ;  and,  secondly. 
Lady  Sophia  Hope,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  first  earl  of 
Hopetonn,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  By  his  first  countess 
he  had  one  son,  James,  sixth  earl  of  Findlater,  and  two 
daughters;  Lady  Margaret,  married  in  November  1735  to 
Sir  Ludovick  Grant  of  Grant,  baronet  (see  Gbakt  of  Grant), 
and  Lady  Anne,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  second  earl  of 
Hopetonn. 

James,  sixth  eari  of  Findlater  and  third  earl  of  Seafield, 
bom  about  1714,  completed  an  excellent  education  by  foreign 
travel.  Douglaa  {Peerage^  vol.  i.  Wood's  edition,  p.  588, 
note)  quotes  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  General  Conway  at  Rome,  23d  April,  1740: 
"  Harry,  you  saw  Lord  Deskford  at  Geneva,  don't  you  like 
him  ?  He  is  a  mighty  senrible  man ;  there  are  few  young 
people  have  so  good  an  understanding.  He  is  mighty  grave, 
and  80  are  you ;  but  you  both  can  be  pleasant  when  you  have 
a  mind.  Lideed  one  can  make  you  pleasant ;  but  his  solemn 
Sooichery  is  not  a  littie  formidable."  [Orfor^B  WarkSj  vol. 
Ti.J  In  1752,  while  yet  Lord  Deskford,  he  established  a 
bleaehfield  in  the  north  end  of  the  parish  of  that  name  in 
Banflahire,  where  about  1,500  pieoea  of  cloth  and  1,700  spin- 
dles of  thread  yam  were  annually  whitened;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  preaent  century,  hom  the  decay  of  the  linen 
manufacture  and  household  spinning  in  the  parish,  the 
bleaching  also  fell  off,  and  waa  given  up.   He  also  eatabliahed 


at  Cullen  a  considerable  manufacture  of  hnen  and  damask 
On  29th  July  1754,  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  oommis- 
Noners  of  customs  in  Scotland,  but  reagned  his  seat  at  that 
board  in  1761.  Three  yean  afterwards  be  aucodbded  hia 
father,  and  in  1765  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  po- 
lice. He  waa  also  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  improvement  of 
fisheries  and  manufactures,  and  for  the  management  of  the 
annexed  estates  in  Scotland.  For  several  years  before  lua 
death  he  resided  constantiy  at  Cullen  house,  employing  him- 
self in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  all  kinds  ot 
industry.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt  improvementa  both  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  the  county  of  Banff.  He 
brought  an  overseer  from  England,  and  cultivated  a  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Banff,  in  a  manner  totally  unknown  at 
that  pmod  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  introduced  the 
turnip  huabandry,  and  granted  long  leases  to  his  tenants,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  should  enclose  the  lands  within  a 
certain  period,  and  that  they  ahould  sow  grass  seeds,  and 
summer  fallow  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  first  five  yean 
of  their  occupan<7.  To  encourage  them  to  preserve  the  plan- 
tations on  his  estate  from  any  damage  by  their  cattie,  he 
adopted  a  plan  with  several  of  hia  tenants  of  giving  them,  at 
the  termination  of  the  lease,  every  third  tree,  (or  the  value  in 
money,)  which  had  been  planted  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease.  The  Findlater  family  within  fifty  years  previoua  to 
1806  had  planted  about  eight  thousand  Scottish  acres,  or  at 
leaat  thirty-two  millions  of  trees.  His  lordship  died  at  Cul- 
len house  8d  November  1770,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age 
He  married  at  Huntingtower,  9th  June  1749,  Lady  Maxy 
Murray,  second  daughter  of  the  first  duke  of  Athol,  and  by 
her  had  two  sons,  Jamea,  seventh  earl  of  I^ndlater,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Ogiivy,  who  died  young,  in  1768. 

Jamea,  seventh  earl  of  Findlater  and  fourth  earl  of  Sea- 
field, bom  at  Huntingtower  10th  April  1750,  was  educated 
at  the  universi^  of  Oxford,  and  soon  after  succeeding  to  the 
earidom  he  went  to  the  Continent,  where  he  chiefly  resided 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  das 
sical  scholar,  and  though  he  admired  Horace,  his  favourite 
author  waa  Viigil.  He  married  at  Brassela  in  1779,  Chris- 
tina Teresa,  daughter  of  Joseph  Count  Murray  of  Melgnm, 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  lieutenant-general  in  the  armiea  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  captain-general  ad  inierim  of 
the  Low  Countries.  With  hia  countess  he  did  not  reside  long, 
and  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  He  died  at  Dresden,  5th  Octo- 
ber 1811,  in  hia  nxty-second  year.  On  his  death  the  earl- 
dom of  Findlater  became  dormant,  but  the  earidom  of  Sea- 
field, with  estatea  in  Scotland  worth  at  that  period  thurty 
thousand  pounds  aterling,  went  to  his  cousin.  Sir  Lewia 
Alexander  Grant  of  Grant,  baronet,  who,  on  becoming  eari  of 
Seafield,  assumed  the  snmame  of  Ogiivy  m  addition  to  that 
of  Grant    [See  Sbafield,  earl  of.] 

The  earldom  of  Findlater  ia  claimed  by  Sir  William  Ogil- 
vie  of  Camousie,  baronet,  and  by  John  Farquharson  of 
Hanghton,  Esq.,  son  of  Alexander  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  by  Maxy 
Farquharson,  his  wife,  aa  presumptive  male  heir  of  the  Ogil- 
vieftmily. 

FINDLAY,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine, 
the  author  of  some  works  on  divinity,  was  born 
March  23, 1721.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Wil- 
liam Findlay  of  Waxford  and  other  lands  in  Ayr- 
shire, which  he  had  inherited  from  Ills  father, 
John  Findlaj,  who  died  in  1697.  His  mother 
was  Barbara,  danghter  of  Bobert  Hodzart,  snr- 
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geon  in  Kilmaniock,  and,  on  becoming  a  widow, 
she  married,  secondly,  Alexander  Cnnnlnghame  of 
Brighooae  in  the  same  conoty.  The  son  was  eda- 
cated  at  the  uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  after  leaving 
which  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  on  his  return  spent 
some  lime  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  the  med- 
ical profession,  which  he  soon  relinqnished  for  the 
church.  In  1744  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Stewarton,  from  which  he  removed,  in 
1745,  to  Galston,  and  next  went  to  Paisley.  In 
1756  he  became  minister  of  the  North  West  par- 
ish of  Glasgow,  and  in  1782  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  that  university.  He  died  in 
1814,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  He  had  married 
in  1745,  his  cousin  Annabella,  daughter  of  Robert 
Paterson,  Esq.  of  Braehead,  Ayrshire,  and  had  a 
son,  Robert  Findlay,  Esq.  of  Easterhill,  Lanark- 
shire, an  eminent  merchant  in  Glasgow.  Dr. 
Findlay^s  works  are  * 

Two  Letters  to  Rev.  Dr.  Kennioot.    Lond.  1762,  8vo,  anon. 

A  persuasive  to  the  enlargement  of  Psalmody.  Glasgow, 
1763,  8vo,  anon. 

Vindication  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  of  Josephns,  from 
various  misrepresentations  and  cavils  of  Voltairei  Glasgow, 
1770,  8va 

The  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  asserted  by  St  Paul,  2  Timothy  iii.  16;  and  Dr. 
Geddes*  reasons  against  the  tenor  of  his  words  examined. 
Lond.  1804,  1810, 8vo. 


FnroLAND,  a  surname  derived  from  the  Fingland  (other- 
wise Fineland)  bum,  Peebles-shire,  a  tributary  of  the  Quair. 
In  the  parish  of  Eskdalemuir,  Dumfries-shire,  there  is  a  oas- 
cade  called  FinglHodhilL 

FINLAY,  John,  a  minor  poet,  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1782,  in  1802  published '  Wallace,  or  the  Vale  of 
Ellerslie,  with  other  Poems,'  12mo,  2d  edit.  1804, 
8vo.  In  1808  he  brought  out  his  '  Scottish  His- 
torical and  Romantic  Ballads,  chiefly  Ancient, 
with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Glossary ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  some  remarks  on  the  early  state  of 
Romantic  Composition  in  Scotland.*  These  pro- 
ductions display  much  acquaintance  with  the  lit- 
erary antiquities  of  the  middle  ages.  He  died 
December  8,  1810,  aged  twenty-eight. 

FINLAYSON,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  di- 
vme,  was  bom  February  16,  1768,  at  Nether 
Cambnsnie,  a  small  farm  in  the  parish  of  Dnn- 
blane,  Perthshire,  where  his  ancestors  had  been 
settled  for  several  centuries.  He  was  sent  first 
to  the  school  of  Kinbuck  in  the  neighbourhood. 


and  about  the  age  of  ten  to  that  of  Dunblane.  In 
bis  fourteenth  year  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  during 
the  summer  vacations  he  occupied  himself  in  in* 
strncting  his  younger  brothers  at  home.  To  assist 
in  defraying  the  expense  of  his  attendance  on  the 
classes,  he  became  a  private  tutor,  and  was  en- 
gaged for  two  years  in  teaching  the  children  of 
Mrs.  Campbell  of  Carle,  and  afterwards  acted  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
Glasgow.  He  was  next  employed  by  Professor 
Anderson,  founder  of  the  Andersonian  university, 
as  his  amanuensis ;  and,  in  1782,  he  resumed  the 
duties  of  a  tutor  by  taking  charge  of  two  sons  of 
Sir  William  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  baronet,  these 
being  the  fifth  baronet.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  and 
his  younger  brother.  Sir  Greorge.  As  Mr.  Finlay- 
son  resided  with  the  family  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  winter,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  divinity  hall,  and  of  attending  other 
classes  in  the  univei-sity  of  that  city. 

In  1786  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  received  an  offer  of  the 
living  of  Dunkeld  from  the  duke  of  Athol,  which 
he  was  induced  to  decline,  on  being  informed,  by 
Sir  William  Murray,  that  an  arrangement  was  in 
progress  for  procui'ing  for  him  the  professorship  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. More  than  a  year  elapsed,  however,  be- 
fore the  negociation,  which  had  been  set  on  foot 
for  securing  him  this  appointment,  was  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
he  accepted  of  the  living  of  Borthwick,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  which  Sir  William 
Murray,  by  his  interest  with  Dundas  of  Ainiston, 
had  obtained  for  him.  He  commenced  his  duties 
as  professor  of  logic  in  the  winter  session  of  1786- 
7,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  Borthwick  in  the 
succeeding  April.  From  his  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
he  soon  became  a  leader,  on  the  moderate  side,  in 
the  church  courts ;  and  bs  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble that  he  should  have  a  metropolitan  charge,  he 
was,  in  1790,  translated  to  Lady  Yester's  church, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  till  1793,  when  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  Old  Greyfriars. 
A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  High  church  in 
1799,  he  was  chosen  by  the  town  council  to  fill  it, 
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when  he  became  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
whose  fnneral  sermon  be  was  called  npon  to  preach 
m  little  more  than  a  jear.  Mr.  Finlajson,  not 
long  after,  received  from  the  nniversify  of  Edin- 
burgh the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  also  elected 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1802  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  remaining  yean  of  his  life  were 
only  distinguished  by  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
discharge  of  his  duties.  In  the  beginning  of  1805 
his  constitution  began  to  decline.  On  the  25th  of 
January  1808,  while  conyersing  with  Principal 
Baird,  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection, 
and  died  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  only  publications 
were  two  occasional  sermons,  and  a  short  account 
of  Dr.  Blair,  annexed  to  the  posthumous  volume 
of  his  sermons.'  He  likewise  printed,  but  did  not 
publish,  the  *  Heads  of  an  Argument*  on  a  ques- 
tion depending  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A 
volume  of  his  own  sermons,  with  a  memoir  pre- 
fixed, was  published  the  year  after  his  death. 

Flakkpikld,  a  sornaine  deriTed,  nnder  pecolur  circom- 
stanoes,  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  the  soatfaem  division 
of  the  parieh  of  East  Kilbride,  and  intimately  astooiated  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  a  branch  of  the  linen  manofactnre 
which  has  contributed  so  greatlj  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
of  Glasgow.  The  origin  of  the  surname  is  thus  described  in 
a  note  to  the  article  Kilbride  (East)  in  the  Topographical  Sta- 
tutical^  and  Bittorioal  GoMetteer  of  Scotland,  p.  100.  Pre- 
yioQS  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two 
young  men  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  the  one  from  FUkefield, 
and  the  other  from  the  neighbourhood,  proceeded  to  Glasgow, 
and  there  commenced  business  as  merchants.  The  similarity 
of  the  name  having  occasioned  fivquent  mistakes  in  the  way 
of  business,  one  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  himself 
from  the  other,  was  designated  by  the  cognomen  of  Flake- 
field,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  real  name  soon  became 
obsolete,  both  the  man  and  his  posterity  being  known  by  the 
surname  of  Flakefield,  instead  of  Wilson.  The  original  bear- 
er of  the  new  name  put  one  of  his  sons  to  the  weaving  trade ; 
but  the  lad,  after  having  learned  the  business,  enUsted  about 
the  year  1670,  in  the  regiment  of  the  Cameronians,  and  was 
afterwards  draughted  into  the  Scottish  guards.  During  the 
wars  he  was  sent  to  the  Continent,  where  he  procured  a  blue 
and  white  checked  handkerchief,  that  had  been  woven  in 
Germany ;  and  at  the  time  a  thought  struck  Flakefield  that 
should  it  be  his  good  fortune  to  return  to  Glasgow,  he  would 
make  the  attempt  to  manufacture  cloth  of  the  same  kind. 
He  accordingly  preserved  with  great  care  a  fragment  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose;  and  on  being  disbanded  in  1700,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  accom- 
plish his  laudable  design.  A  few  spindles  of  yam,  fit  for  his 
Durpose,  was  all  that  William  Flakefield  could  at  that  time 
collect :  the  white  was  ill-bleached,  and  the  blue  not  very 
dsrk,  but  they  were  nevertheless  the  best  that  could  be  found 
n  Glasgow.    About  two  dozen  of  handkerchiefs  composed 


the  iintt  web,  and  when  tbe  half  was  woven  be  cnt  out  the 
cloth,  and  took  it  to  the  mOTcbanta,  who  at  that  time  traded 
in  salmon,  Scottish  plaiding.  HoUands,  and  other  thick  lincna. 
They  were  pieased  with  the  novelty  of  ihe  bloa  and  whits 
stripes,  and  especially  with  the  delicate  teztnra  of  the  doth, 
which  was  thin  set  in  comparison  of  the  Hollands.  The  new 
adventurer  asked  no  more  for  his  web  than  the  net  price  ol 
the  materials  nsed,  and  the  ordinary  wages  of  his  work ;  and 
as  this  was  readily  paid  him  he  went  home  rejoicing  that  his 
attempt  had  not  been  unsuccessfhL  This  dozen  of  handker- 
chiefs— the  first  of  the  kind  ev&  made  in  Britain — ^was  dis- 
posed of  in  a  few  hours ;  and  firesh  demands  poorsd  so  rapidly 
in  upon  the  eznltUBg  artist  that  the  remaining  half  of  his  lit- 
tle web  was  bespoken  before  it  was  woven.  If  ore  yam  was 
procured  with  all  speed;  several  looms  were  immediately 
filled  with  handkerdijefs  of  the  same  pattem ;  tad  the  de- 
mand increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  doth  that 
was  manufactured.  The  En^ish  merchants  who  resorted  to 
Glasgow  for  thick  linens  were  highly  {leased  with  the  new 
manufacture,  and  as  they  carried  a  few  away  with  them,  these 
rapidly  sold,  and  the  goods  met  with  universal  approbation. 
The  number  of  looms  daily  increased,  and  in  a  few  years  Glas- 
gow became  celebrated  for  this  branch  of  the  linen  trade.  Vari- 
ety in  patterns  and  colours  was  soon  introduced ;  the  weavers 
in  Faidey  and  the  adjoining  towns  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  it  soon  became  both  lucrative  and  extensive.  Mannfac 
tures  having  once  obtained  a  footjng  m  Glasgow,  otiiers  of  a 
more  important  kind  were  attracted  to  the  spot.  Checks 
were  followed  by  the  blankt  or  linen  doth  for  printing;  tc 
these  were  added  the  muslin,  and  finally  the  cotton  trade, 
^DCi  which  have  elevated  Glasgow  to  one  of  the  proudest 
commercial  and  manufacturing  dties  in  the  world.  It  is 
painful  to  record,  however,  that  ndther  William  Flakefidd, 
nor  any  of  his  descendants,  ever  reodved  any  reward  or  marie 
of  approbation  for  the  good  services  rendered  by  him,  not  only 
to  Glasgow,  but  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  Flakefield,  how- 
ever, having,  during  his  service  in  the  army,  learned  to  brat 
the  dram,  was  in  his  old  age  promoted  to  the  office  of  towu« 
drummer,  in  which  situation  he  continued  till  his  death. 


Flemino,  a  surname  derived  from  Fkmdrensit,  a  native 
of  Flanders.  In  the  Chartularies  of  Paidey  and  Kelso,  it  is 
written  Flandrensis,  Flaming,  and  Flammaticus,  originally 
home  by  one  who  came  from  Flanders.  Among  those  who 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England  was  Sur  Mi- 
chael le  Fleming,  a  relative  of  Baldwm  earl  of  Flanders, 
whose  descendants  still  exist,  and  enjoy  a  baronet<7,  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland.  The  Scots  Flemings  descended 
from  natives  of  Flanders,  the  most  enterprising  merchants  of 
theur  time,  who  in  the  twelflh  century  emigrated  first  t«  Eng- 
land, wbetioe  bdng  banished  they  removed  into  Scotland. 
IChalmen''  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  page  600.]  Several  of  this 
name  are  witnesses  to  charters  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  Wil- 
liam  the  Lion,  and  tbe  three  Alexanders.  Baldwin,  a  distin- 
guished Flemish  leader,  settled,  with  his  followers,  at  Biggar 
in  Lanarkshire,  nnder  a  grant  of  David  the  First.  He  was 
first  demgnated  Baldewin  Flamingus,  but  assumed  finm  his 
lands  the  name  of  Baldwin  de  Biger.  He  was  sheriff  of  Lanaric 
under  Malcolm  the  Fourth  and  William  the  First,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  office  became  for  some  time  hereditary 
in  his  family.  His  descendants,  though  legally  designed  of 
Biggar,  retained  the  original  name  of  Fleming,  as  indicative 
of  the  country  whence  their  ancestors  derived  their  oripn. 
The  Flemings  of  Biggar  appear  to  have  obtained  a  footing  in 
Lanaricshire  earlier  tiian  even  the  more  cdebrated  race  of 
Douglaa,  for  about  1160,  Baldwin  de  Biger  witnessed  the 
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chtfter  gTHoUng  lands  on  Donglas  water  to  Theobald  the 
Fleming,  and  the  first  of  the  Donglas  name  on  record  is  afler 
1175  (see  page  42  of  this  Tolnme,  art.  Dououis). 

Baldwin*8  son,  Waldere,  was  taken  prisoner  with  William 
the  Lion  at  the  nege  of  Alnwick  caatle  in  1174.  Williehnns 
]<landrensis,  soppoaed  to  be  Waldeve's  son,  is  witness  to  two 
oharters  of  William  the  Lion,  and  also  to  a  donation  of  Rich<' 
ard  le  Bard  (now  Baird)  to  the  monastery  of  Keiso,  wnicn 
was  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Second  m  1228. 

Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  probably  his  son,  was  sheriff  of  the 
comity  of  Dumbarton  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third. 
At  this  period  the  Flemings  were  veiy  numerous  in  Scotland. 
Dominns  Johanes  Flemmgmn,  and  eight  other  principal  per- 
sons of  the  name,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296. 

Sir  Bobert  Fleming,  supposed  td  have  been  the  son  of  Sir 
Malcolm,  was  one  of  the  diief  men  of  Scotland  who  proposed 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Scotland  to  Prince 
Edward  at  Brigham,  12th  March  1289-90.  Although  he  had 
sworn  fealty  to  the  English  monarch,  he  was  among  the  first 
to  jobi  Bobert  the  Bruce  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown, 
and  recover  the  independence,  of  Scotland,  and  assisted  at  the 
slanghter  of  Gomyn  at  Dumiries  in  1305.  The  barony  of 
Cumbernauld  in  Lanai^shirs,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Comyns,  was,  with  the  barony  of  Leny,  bestowed  on  him  by 
King  Bobert  He  died  before  1814.  He  had  two  sons.  Sir 
Malcolm,  his  successor,  and  Sir  Patrick  Fleming,  sheriff  of 
Peebles,  who  got  the  barony  of  Biggar  by  his  nuuriage  with 
one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  the  brave  Sir  Simon 
Fhoer,  lord  of  Oliver  castle,  county  of  Peebles,  upon  which 
aooount  this  branch  of  the  Flemings  quartered  the  arms  of 
Fraser  with  theur  own 

The  elder  son.  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld, 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Bobert  the  Bruce,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton.  He  got  grants  of  the  whole  barony  of 
Kirkintilk)ch,  whidi  had  also  been  their  property,  also  of  the 
lands  of  Auchindonan  in  the  Lennox,  and  of  the  lands  of 
Poltoun  in  Wigtonshire. 

His  son.  Sir  Malcolm,  also  governor  of  Dumbarton  castle, 
firmly  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  King  David  Bruce,  even 
when  most  orerdonded.  At  the  battle  of  Halidonhill,  19th 
July  1888,  be  was  engaged  in  the  second  body  of  the  Soots 
army,  and  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  carnage  of 
tliat  disastrous  day.  He  immediately  secured  the  castle  of 
Dombarton,  the  last  resource  of  foe  remaimng  adherents  of 
tiie  young  king,  then  in  his  nuith  year,  and  resolutely  defend- 
ed it  against  the  English.  For  nfety  King  David  and  his 
queen  were  conveyed  to  France,  being  attended  thither  by 
Sir  Malcolm  Fleming.  On  the  return  of  the  latter  he  kept  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton  against  Edward  Baliol  and  the  English, 
and  in  it  gave  shelter  to  the  high  steward  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards Bobert  the  Second,  who,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hali- 
donhill, had  first  taken  refuge  in  the  Island  of  Bute.  Sir 
Makolm  subsequently  went  to  France,  and  accompanied 
King  David  and  his  queen  on  their  return  to  Scotland,  in 
May  1841  (see  DakrympU'a  Annais,  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  note). 
On  9th  November  1842  he  was  created  by  his  grateful  sover- 
eign earl  of  Wigton.  The  king  also  bestowed  on  him  a  grant 
of  regality,  with  power  to  judge  m  the  tour  pleas  of  the 
crown.  It  is  supposed  that  by  this  grant,  the  king  intended, 
besides  xewarding  his  fidelity,  to  circumscribe  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Douglases,  lords  of  Galloway.  The  earl  of  Wig- 
ton  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Durham  17th  October 
1846,  and  with  his  royal  master  and  others  was  conducted  to 
a  kng  and  dreary  captivity  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
Mft  in  the  meeting  of  the  Scots  estates  at  Edinburgh  26th 


September  1857,  when  commissioners  were  appointed  to  eon- 
elude  the  treaty  for  the  release  of  King  David,  after  a  captivity 
of  eleven  years,  which  was  acocwdingly  done  at  Berwick  on 
the  8d  October  following.  The  earrs  seal  is  appended  to  the 
concluded  treaty.  His  only  son,  John,  was  one  of  the  hos- 
tages for  the  ransom  of  King  David,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
died  before  his  father  in  1351.  The  eari  is  supposed  to  have 
had  aiso  two  daughters,  the  one  married  to  Sir  John  Daniels- 
ton  of  that  ilk,  and  the  other,  Maijory,  to  William  de  Faw- 
side. 

His  grandson,  Thomas  Fleming,  second  eari  of  \^gton, 
was  also  one  of  the  hostsges  for  King  David,  and  as  such  he 
was  in  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Northumberiand,  10th  No- 
vember 1858.  He  sold  the  earldoin  of  Wigton  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway,  who  could  not  brook  the  erection 
of  a  new  reality  within  his  territory,  and  resolved  to  obtain 
it  for  himself.  The  deed  of  sale,  dated  at  Edinburgh  8th 
Februaiy  1871-2,  was  confirmed  by  King  Bobert  the  Second, 
on  7th  October  following.  Thereafter  Sir  Thomas  Fleming 
ceased  to  be  styled  earl  of  Wigton,  the  title  in  those  faudal 
times  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  territory  which 
conferred  it.  He  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  counn,  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Biggar,  the  son  of  Six 
Patrick,  above  mentioned. 

Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  thus  inherited  Cumbernauld  as 
weU  as  his  own  patrimony  of  Biggar,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battie  of  Durham,  but  soon  made  his  escape.  In  1864 
he  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Dumbarton.  He  had  two  sons, 
Sir  David,  his  successor,  and  Patrick,  ancestor  of  the  Flem- 
ings of  Bord. 

Sir  David  Fleming  of  Biggar  and  Cumoemauld,  the  elder 
son,  received  a  sale-conduct  to  pass  into  England,  20th  May 
1865.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battie  of  Otterboum 
in  1888 ;  and  on  6th  July  1404  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  a  truce  with  the  English.  He  attended  James 
prince  of  Scotiand  to  the  Bass  in  February  1405,  and  saw 
him  safe  on  board  the  ship  appoint^  to  carry  him  to  France, 
when  on  the  voyage  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English. 
On  his  return  home  Sir  David  was  attacked  by  James  Dong- 
las  of  Balveny,  afterwards  seventh  earl  of  Douglas,  and  killed, 
at  Longherdmanstoun,  six  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  on  tiie 
14th  of  that  month.  He  was  buried  at  Holyroodhoose. 
Wintoun  says  of  him 

^*  Schlre  Davy  Fleming  of  Cnmbimald 
Lord,  a  knycht  stout  and  bald, 
Trowit  and  luvit  wel  with  the  king; 
This  like  gnd  and  gentyl  knycht 
That  wee  balth  manflil,  lele,  and  wycht** 

He  mamed,  first,  Jean,  only  daughter  of  Sir  David  Barclay 
of  Brechin,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter,  Marion,  who  became 
the  wife  of  William  Maule  of  Panmure,  and  in  her  right  the 
latter  dumed  the  barony  of  Brechin.  He  married,  secondly, 
Isabel,  heiress  of  Monycabow,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sir 
Malcolm  and  David. 

Sir  Malcolm,  the  elder  son,  was  knighted  by  King  Bobert 
the  Third.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  Jan  es  the  First, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  visit  Scotiand  on  81st  May  1421. 
He  wss  also  one  of  tiie  hostages  for  his  rdease,  by  the  treaty 
of  4th  December  1428,  when  his  annual  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  six  hundred  marks.  He  had  a  safe-conduct  to  go 
to  England,  to  meet  James  the  First,  18th  December  that 
year.  He  was  among  those  arrested  with  Murdoch  duke  of 
Albany  in  1425.  but  was  soon  released.  He  was  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  William  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  and  on  the 
treacherous  invitation  of  the  gpramar  livingeton  and  the 
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ebanoeDor  Crichton,  ae  aooomponied  Cbe  former  witn  nis 
brother,  Datid  Douglas,  to  the  eastle  of  Edinlnugh  on  24th 
NoTemher  1440,  when  thej  were  sammarily  anested,  and 
after  a  brief  and  hoiried  trial  beheaded,  Sir  Maloolm  Flemmg 
sharing  their  fate.  [See  p.  44  of  this  Tolnme,  art  Douglas.] 
He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  third  daughter  of  the 
regent,  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  and  by  her  had  two  sons, 
Malcolm  and  Robert,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  married  to 
Patrick,  master  of  Gray. 

Malcolm,  the  elder  son,  is  specified  as  one  of  the  snpp.e- 
mentaiy  hostages  for  King  James  the  First,  9th  November 
1427,  and  released  20th  Jnne  1482.  He  appears  to  hare 
died  before  his  father,  without  iasae. 

Sir  Robert,  the  yoanger  and  only  sorriving  son,  entered  a 
protest  against  the  illegal  and  nnwarrantable  sentence  of  ex- 
ecotion  and  forfeitote  passed  on  his  father,  and  King  James 
the  Second,  when  he  came  of  age,  issued  precepts  for  infeft- 
ing  him  as  hdr  of  his  father,  who  was  found  by  inquests  to 
have  died  at  the  faith  and  peace  of  his  majesty.  A  safe- 
conduct  was  granted  to  him  to  accompany  Sir  James  Stewart, 
called  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  to  England,  22d  November 
1447.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  parliament,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Flemmg«  but  the  date  of  creation  is  not  known,  proba- 
bly by  James  the  Second,  who  died  in  1460.  His  name  oc- 
curs in  the  records  of  parliament,  11th  October  1466.  He 
had  a  safis-conduct  to  pass  into  England,  with  twenty  per- 
sons in  his  retinue,  2d  Norember  1484,  and  died  in  1494. 
Re  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife.  Lady  Janet 
Douglas,  third  daughter  of  James,  seventh  eari  of  Douglas, 
he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Malcolm  Fleming  of  Monycabow,  the  elder  son,  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  negodate  the  marriage  of 
James  prince  of  Scotland  and  Cedlia,  daughter  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  18th  October  1474.  He  died  before  his  father. 
He  married  Eupheme,  daughter  of  James  Lord  Livingston, 
and  by  her  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Sir  David,  the 
elder  son,  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  grandfather. 

John,  the  younger  son,  second  Lord  Fleming,  was  one 
of  the  three  lords  appointed  m  July  1615,  guardians  of  King 
James  the  Fifth  in  his  infancy.  He  was  sent  ambassador 
to  France,  and  on  his  return  he  was,  in  January  1517,  i^ 
pointed  chancellor  of  Scotland.  In  1519,  he  was  sent  over  to 
France  to  urge  the  r^^ent  duke  of  Albany  to  return  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  three  noblemen  appointed  by 
parliament  1528,  to  abide  with  King  James  the  l^fth,  each 
for  three  months.  He  was  assasnnated  while  enjoying  the 
sport  of  hawking,  by  John  Tweedie  of  Drummelzier,  James 
Tweedie  his  son,  and  others,  1st  November  1524.  He  mar- 
ried, first,  Euphemia,  fifth  daughter  of  David  Lord  Drum- 
mond,  and  by  her,  who  was  poisoned  with  two  of  her  sisters 
m  1501,  (see  p.  68  of  this  volume,  artide  DRUMMOin),)  he 
had  issue.  He  married,  secondly,  Lady  Margaret  Stewart, 
ddest  daughter  of  Matthew  second  eari  of  Lennox.  She  got 
a  charter  firom  her  husband  of  the  lands  of  Biggar  and 
Thankertoun  March  12, 1508-9.  They  were  soon  after  di- 
vorced, and  she  resigned  the  lands  in  his  favour  October  26, 
1516,  and  was  then  dengned  '  olkn  repuiata  tpotucB  diet* 
Johamnu.^  She  afterwards  married  Alexander  Douglas  of 
Mains.  In  1508  he  had  been  denounced  rebel  at  the  king^s 
horn,  and  fined  in  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  merks  for  not 
entering  John  Fleming  of  B<^hall,  for  whom  he  had  become 
surety  or  bail,  for  trial,  chaiged  with  art  and  part  of  the  rape 
or  ravishment  of  the  said  Lady  Maigaret  Stewart  Lord 
Fleming  married,  thirdly,  Agnes  Somerville,  whose  parentage 
Is  not  stated. 

Malcolm,  third  Lord  Fleming,  the  eldest  son,  bom  about  1494, 


was  great  chamberiam  of  Scotland.  On  December  1,  1580 
he  was  constituted  dieriff  of  Tweeddale  and  Peebles.  A  great 
number  of  cnartere  were  granted  to  him  of  lands  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Peeb.es  and  Roxourgn.  He  accompanied  King  James 
the  Fifth  on  his  matrimonial  expedition  to  Fhmce  in  August 
1587,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  rout  of  Solwi^  m  No- 
vember 1542,  but  obtained  his  liberty  1st  July  154S,  en  pay- 
ing a  ransom  of  one  thousand  merks  steriing.  In  August  of 
the  same  yaarhe  was  one  of  tiie  nobility  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  safe  kee[Mng  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  infant 
queen  Mary  m  Stirling  castle.  When  the  project  of  maniage 
between  Queen  Maiy  and  Prince  Edward  of  England  was  set 
on  foot,  he  at  first  joined  the  En^h  party,  but  soon  deserted 
it  He  had  been  accused  of  treason,  but  parliament,  on  8d 
October  1545,  declared  that  he  was  innooent  of  aH  crimes 
allied  agunst  him,  and  a  tme  baitm  and  liege  to  the  queen. 
He  was  grand  carver  to  William  St  Glair,  eari  of  Orimey, 
the  founder  of  Roslin  chapd,  who  lived  in  Rodin  castle  in  the 
style  of  a  prince.  In  1545  Lord  Fleming  founded  the  eolI^;iate 
church  of  Biggar,  and  largely  endowed  it  for  the  support  of  a 
provost,  eight  prebendaries,  four  dnging  boys,  and  dx  poor 
men.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  fabric  is  still  en- 
tire, but  the  steeple  and  spue  have  never  been  fintdied.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  September  1547,  in 
the  58d  year  of  his  age.  By  his  wife,  Johanna  or  Jonet 
Stewart,  natural  daughter  of  King  James  the  Fourth,  he  had 
two  sons,  James,  fourth  lord,  and  John,  fifth  lord,  and  four 
daughters. 

James,  fourth  Lord  Fleming,  with  Lord  Erskine,  aoeom 
panied  the  young  Queen  Mary  to  France  in  1548,  her  majesty 
having  been  committed  to  their  faith  and  care.  With  them 
also  went  the  Lady  Fleming,  his  lordship's  mother  and  aunt 
of  the  queen,  with  twelve  young  ladies  and  two  hundred  gen- 
tlemen and  servants.  He  was  contmued  great  chamberlain 
of  Scotland  for  life,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
10th  March  1558.  He  was  also  appointed  guardian  of  the 
east  and  middle  marches,  and  invested  with  a  power  of  justi- 
ciary within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  one  of  the 
dght  commisnoners  dected  bypariiament,  18th  December 

1557,  to  represent  tbe  Scottish  nation  at  the  nuptials  of 
Queen  Mary  with  Frauds,  dauphin  of  France,  24th  April 

1558.  Three  of  theee  commisdonen  died  at  Dieppe,  on  thdr 
return  to  Scotland,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  November  1558, 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  Lord  Fleming,  who  was 
also  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Dieppe,  being  the  youngest  of  them, 
was  not  immediatdy  cut  ofl^,  and  in  the  hope  of  recovery, 
hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  December  fol- 
lowing, in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  married 
Lady  Barbara  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  regent  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  and  had  by  her  one  daughter. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John,  fifth  Lord  Flem- 
ing, who  was  appointed  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland  for 
life,  by  commisdon,  dated  80th  June  1565,  and  in  1567  he 
had  a  grant  of  the  office  of  justidaiy  within  the  bounds  of 
the  overward  of  Clydesdde,  and  sheriffdom  of  Peebles,  and 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  he  secured  for 
Queen  Mary.  He  entered  into  the  assodation  on  her  behalf 
at  Hamilton,  8th  May  1568,  and  after  the  battle  of  f^mgdde, 
he  and  Lord  Livingston  and  the  master  of  Maxwell,  accom- 
panied her  majesty  when  she  fled  to  Carlide.  He  was  for- 
feited by  parliament,  17th  November  1569.  During  the  dvil 
war  that  followed,  he  held  out  the  castle  of  Dumbartim  for 
the  queen  till  it  was  taken  by  surprise  on  2d  April  1571,  by 
Captain  Thomas  Crawford  of  JordanhiU,  who  scaled  the  rock 
during  the  night,  and  made  prisonen  of  the  gamnson.  Loca 
Fleming,  the  governor,  managed  to  escape  down  the  hob  %^ 
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an  almost  perpendicslar  deft  or  gaily  m  tiie  rock,  aad  pass- 
ing through  a  postern  which  opened  on  the  Clyde,  threw 
himself  into  a  fishing-boat,  and  sailed  orer  to  Aigyleshlre. 
Thenoe  he  proceeded  to  France  to  obtun  snoconrs.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  Jnne  1572,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
by  some  French  soldiers  dischar^ng  thur  pieces  for  a  volley  on 
their  entraoce  into  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  bullets,  rebound- 
mg  from  the  causeway,  having  hit  him  above  the  knee,  6th 
July  following.  He  was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Edinbui^h, 
whence  he  was  conveyed,  in  a  litter,  to  Biggar,  where  he  died 
of  his  wounds  on  the  6th  September  the  same  year.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  only  chUd  of  Bobert,  master  of  Ross,  killed 
at  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  had  a  son,  John,  and  three  daughters. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Dumbarton  castle,  when  that 
fbrtcess  was  surprised  in  1571,  was  Lady  Fleming,  the  wife 
of  the  governor.  She  was  treated  by  the  regent  with  great 
courtesy,  and  permitted  to  go  free,  and  to  carry  away  with 
her,  her  plate  and  funuture. 

John,  4^^  Lord  Fleming,  the  only  son,  was  created  ear) 
of  Wigton,  Lord  Fleming  and  Cumbernauld,  by  patent  dated 
at  Whitehall,  19th  March  1606.    [See  Wxoton,  earl  of.] 


An  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Fleming  possess  the 
estate  of  Barochan  in  Renfrewshire.  William  Fleming  (Flan- 
drensis)  of  Barochan  is  mentioned  as  a  witness  to  a  charter 
granted  by  Malcolm  earl  of  Lo&box  to  Walter  Spmel,  in  the 
ndgn  of  Alexander  the  Third,  and  in  another  charter  of  James 
high  steward  of  Scotland,  grandfather  of  Robert  the  Second. 
[^Niabeft  Heraldnf,  vol.  L  p.  153,  erroneously  printed  192.] 
One  of  his  successors,  William  Fleming  of  Barochan,  was 
sheriff  of  Lanaric  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth,  and  with 
six  of  his  sons,  was  slain  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden.  In 
Crawfurd*s  Description  of  Renfi«irahire,  and  in  the  Old  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotiand,  this  laird  of  Barochan  is  called 
William,  but  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  he  reodves  the 
name  of  Peter,  it  being  conjectured  that  he  had  two  proper 
names,  in  those  days,  however,  it  was  not  usual  for  a  per- 
son of  his  rank  to  bear  more  than  one  proper  name.  In 
1488  William  Flemmg  of  Barochan  was  one  of  the  arbiters 
betwixt  the  abbot  of  Paisley  and  the  town  of  Renfrew.  He 
was  an  expert  falconer,  and  his  tersel  beat  the  falcon  of 
James  the  Fourth,  upon  which  the  king  took  the  hood  from 
his  favourite  hawk,  and  put  it  on  the  terseL  The  hood, 
which  was  richly  ornamented  with  predous  stones,  and  a 
pair  of  nlver  spurs  which  belonged  to  Fleming,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  family.  Most  of  the  pr«dons  stones  wore  stolen. 
One  only  remained  of  great  value,  but  about  1882  it  fell  out, 
and  not  being  missed  at  the  time,  it  was  lost.  A  few  seed 
pearls  only  now  remiun.  Falconry  was  long  practised  at 
Barochan.  John  Anderson,  falconer  on  the  estate,  was  pres- 
ent, in  appropriate  costume,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke 
of  Athol,  at  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth.  The  above 
William  or  Peter  Fleming,  who  by  his  wife  Marion  Honston, 
a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Houston,  haa  seven  sons,  was 
succeeded  by  the  youngest,  James,  from  whom  in  direct  de- 
leen^  w,a8  Al^fander  Flemmg  of  Barochan  who,  with  two  of 
his  sons,  was  in  1596  pursued  at  law  by  Patrick  Maxwell  of 
Dargavel,  for  the  fordble  abduction  of  Rebecca  Maxwell  his 
daughter.  [/\iftxwrnV  Crmiaal  Trialt,  vol.  i.  p.  877.] 
This  was  a  crime  rarely  attempted  but  with  heiresses.  He 
died  in  September  1622.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  WiHiam,  the  eldest  having  predeceased  him.  The  son  of 
this  WiJliam,  Malcolm  Flenung  of  Barochan,  married  u;i  IT^O, 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Fergusson  of  Dooor 
holm  in  Ayrshire,  and  had  by  her,  with  four  daughters,  two 
ioos,  namely,  John,  who  died  young,  and  William  Malcolm 


Fleminj^  who  succeeded  his  father,  on  his  death  in  1818. 
William  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Barochan  Tower,  a  magistrate 
and  deputy  lieutenant  of  Renfrew,  and  a  commissioner  of  sup- 
ply for  that  county,  was  at  one  period  in  the  dvil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  the  Bengal  presidency. 

One  of  the  most  striking  antiquities  of  Renfrewshire  is 
Barochan  Cross,  an  ancient  stone  monument,  the  history  of 
which  is  involved  in  obseurit}*.  It  is  described  in  the  Old 
Statistical  Account,  and  in  the  Topographical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  (under  the  artide 
Houston,  in  which  parish  it  is  ntnated).  It  first  stood  in 
the  barony  of  Barochan  on  the  side  of  the  public  road,  but 
was  removed  by  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Barochan  (who  died  in 
1818)  to  a  ndghbouring  hill,  where  the  old  mansion-house  of 
Barochan  formerly  stood.  Tliis  house  is  reputed  to  have 
been  burnt  by  the  English,  dujring  one  of  the  invasions  of 
Scotiand  by  Edward  the  First  An  engraving  of  Barochan 
Cross,  which  is  eleven  feet  high,  forms  the  frontispiece  (both 
the  east  and  the  west  ndes  being  represeoted)  of  Hamilton  of 
Wishaw^s  Description  of  the  qhires  of  Lanark  <md  Renfrew, 
printed  by  the  Maitland  Club  in  1831,  in  one  volume  quarto. 

Sir  Alexander  Fleming  of  Form,  commissary  of  Glasgow, 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1666,  but  dyiog 
without  issue,  the  title  appears  to  have  become  extinct 

FLEMING,  Robert,  a  much  esteemed  divine 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  author  of  the  ^  FalfilN 
ing  of  the  Scrlptnre,'  and  other  religioas  works, 
was  bom  in  1680,  at  Bathans,  or  Tester,  in  East 
Lothian,  of  which  parish  his  father,  James  Flem'- 
ing,  who  was  son-in-law  of  John  Knox,  having 
married  Martha,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  great 
reformer,  was  long  the  minister.  The  subject  ot 
this  notice  was  his  son  by  a  second  marriage.  He 
was  a  very  sickly  child,  and  in  his  boyhood  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  stroke  of  a  clnb,  which 
for  some  time  affected  his  eyesight.  These  facts 
he  himself  recorded  in  a  brief  record  found  in 
maanscript  after  his  decease,  which  he  ^titled 
^  A  short  Index  of  some  of  the  great  appearances 
of  the  Lord  in  the  dispensation  of  his  providences 
to  his  poor  seiTaat.*  His  choice  of  the  ministry 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  from  a  circumstance  re- 
corded in  a  short  note  in  the  >  Index,*  where  he 
specifies  as  a  gracious  manifestation  from  God, 
*^  a  strange  and  extraordinary  impression  I  had 
of  an  audible  voice  in  the  church  at  night,  when 
being  a  child,  I  had  got  up  to  the  pulpit,  calling 
me  to  make  haste.*'  After  having  acquired  the 
usual  rudimentary  part  of  education,  he  was  sent 
first  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward 
to  that  of  St.  Andrews,  and  at  the  latter  place  he 
studied  divinity  under  Samuel  Rutherford.  >^At 
the  age  of  twenty,  aad  probably  at  the  close  of 
his  college  life,**  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^^  and 
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before  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach,  we  find 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish  army  nnder  Da- 
vid Leslie,  bat  whether  as  a  military  Volunteer  in 
arms,  or  as  a  non-combatant,  we  cannot  now  dis- 
cover. It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  disastrons  conflict  at  Dnnbar,  and  had 
a  fnll  share  in  its  dangers,  experiencing  also,  as 
he  has  noted  in  his  *  Index,*  ^  the  Lord*8  gracious 
and  signal  preservation  and  deliverance.*'*  He 
was  soon  after  licensed,  and  in  1653,  when  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  purely  presbyterian,  he 
was  orddned  minister  of  Cambaslang,  in  Lanark- 
shire, where  he  remained  till  after  the  Restora- 
tion. In  1662,  m  consequence  of  the  passing  of 
the  Glasgow  act,  he  was  ejected,  along  with  four 
hundred  other  ministers,  on  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish episcopacy  in  Scotland.  After  this  he  resided 
mostly  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  Fifeshire,  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  preaching  when  opportunity 
offered,  till  September  1678,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned, along  with  the  ejected  ministers  in  Edin- 
burgh and  its  neighbourhood,  to  appear  before  the 
privy  council,  to  receive  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment, and  have  the  place  of  his  ward  appointed ; 
on  which  he  withdrew  to  London.  During  the 
following  year  his  wife,  who  had  remained  in 
Scotland,  died,  when  he  ventured  te  return  to  his 
native  country.  On  his  journey  north  he  fell  un- 
der the  York  coach,  the  great  wheel  of  which 
passed  over  his  left  leg,  but  without  doing  him 
any  injury.  After  making  some  stay  in  Scotland, 
he  retamed  to  London,  preaching,  as  formerly, 
among  the  presbyterian  congregations  of  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  and  the  adjacent  counties.  Id 
1677  he  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of 
the  Scots  church  at  Rotterdam,  to  become  their 
minister,  wjiicli  he  cordially  accepted.  In  1678 
he  passed  over  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  his  children  to  Holland  with  liim.  While 
ill  that  city  he  ventured,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
laws  against  holding  conventicles,  to  collect  meet- 
ings of  his  old  friends,  for  preaching  and  devo- 
tional exercises,  for  which  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  Tolbooth,  where  he  remained 
several  months.  A  short  time  after  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  he  was  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil. He  agi'eed  to  their  demand  to  give  bail  for 
his  appearance  when  called  upon,  but  refused  to 


consent  to  yield  passive  obedience  to  the  royal 
authority,  in  all  things,  and  was  in  consequence 
remanded  to  prison.  He  was  soon,  however, 
liberated,  when  he  returned  to  Rotterdam.  He 
was  escorted  to  the  ship  by  three  of  his  friends, 
and  after  an  interval  of  silence,  he  was  overheard 
uttering  to  himself  that  '^  God  will  put  a  period  to 
the  race  of  the  Stuarts,  and  that  very  shortly." 
After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  repeatedly  vis- 
ited London,  where  he  remained  several  months 
at  a  time.  During  one  of  these  visits,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1694,  he  was  attacked  with  his  last  illness, 
a  fever.  He  died  on  the  25th  July  that  year,  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  works : 

The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture :  or  an  Esmj,  shewing  the 
exact  acoompliafament  of  the  word  of  God,  in  hia  worka  of 
providence  performed,  and  to  be  performed ;  for  confirming 
the  believers,  and  convincing  the  atheists  of  the  present  time ; 
containing  in  the  end,  a  few  rare  histories  of  the  woiks  and 
servants  of  God  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  First  part,  Rot- 
terdam, 1669,  folio.  The  Second  part,  under  the  title  of  The 
Faithfulness  of  God,  considered  and  cleared  in  the  great  event 
of  his  word,  was  afterwards  published ;  and  the  Third  part 
had  the  title  of  The  Great  Appearances  of  God  for  his  Church, 
under  the  New  Testament;  with  many  choice  speeches  of 
suffering  and  dying  Christians.  London,  1661,  2  vols.  12mo; 
3d  edili^on  without  name  of  place,  1681, 12mo.  Reprinted  in 
one  volume  folio  in  1726.  Numerous  editions.  An  edition 
of  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  was  issued  bj  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  for  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Scottish  Re- 
fomuBTS  and  Divines  in  1845,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  Confinning  work  of  Religion. 

The  Treatise  of  Earthquakes.  « 

The  one  thing  necessary. 

The  Truth  and  Certamty  of  the  Protestant  Faith. 

The  Epistobiy  Discourse,  dedicated  to  Queen  Maiy.  In 
two  parts. 

The  Survey  of  Quakansm. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  Tmies. 

The  Healing  Work;  written  on  aooooat  of  divisions  m 
Scotland. 

All  these  it  was  Intended  to  have  published  in  another 
folio,  but  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
tremely searoe. 

Sermon  on  Eccies.  viL  1.    1682,  8vo. 

Sermon  on  Jer.  zviiL  7 — 11.    1692. 

Discourse.    1701.  Svo.-rOn  Job  xiv.  14.    1704,  Svo. 

FLEMING,  IloRERT,  a  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine, author  of  ^  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy,* 
and  other  religious  works,  son  of  the  preceding, 
with  whom  he  is  often  confounded,  was  bom  at 
Oambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  during  his  father's 
incumbency  of  that  parish,  although  the  precise 
year  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  received  the 
rudiments    of   his    education   in   Scotland,  and 
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studied  for  the  minigtry,  first  at  the  nniveraity  of 
Leyden,  and  sabgeqnently  at  that  of  Utrecht,  in 
Holland.  He  has  himself  recorded  in  his  ^  Cbris- 
tology,*  that,  when  very  young,  his  overhearing  his 
father  declare  in  conversation  with  some  friends, 
that  ha  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  resolution, 
while  at  college,  to  prosecute  the  study  of  divinity 
for  life,  divesting  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all 
prejudices,  whether  of  education,  party,  or  inter- 
est, determined  him  to  devote  him^i'lf  to  the  min- 
istry, with  a  similar  preparation.  After  having 
studied  with  great  diligence  and  care,  the  classical 
writers,  the  philosophers  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  controversies  of 
the  day,  he  finally  returned  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  In  1688  he  was,  by  several 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  that  time 
refugees  ia  Holland,  privately  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  bnt  without  being  set  apart,  as  pastor, 
ov^  any  particnlar  charge.  Soon  after  he  repaired 
to  England  as  domestic  chaplain  to  a  private  fam- 
ily, and  remained  there  for  about  four  years.  At 
this  period  he  published  several  poetical  produc- 
tions, which,  like  many  contemporary  pieces  of  a 
similar  kind,  have  passed  into  hopeless  obscurity. 
On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  received,  in  lfi92, 
an  invitation  fi^m  the  English  presbyterian  church 
at  Leyden,  to  become  their  minister,  with  which 
he  complied.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  two 
years  thereafter,  he  received  a  call  to  his  vacant 
charge  at  Rotterdam,  and  was  accordingly  induct- 
ed to  the  Scots  church  there  in  1695.  In  little 
more  than  three  years  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Presbyterian  church  congregation  of 
Lothbury,  London,  to  which  Sang  William  the 
Third,  who,  when  prince  of  Orange,  had  known 
him  in  Holland,  added  the  weight  of  his  personal 
request,  and  having  accepted  it,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  became  their  minister  in  the  middle 
of  1698.  His  majesty  had  such  a  high  opinion  of 
his  learning,  wisdom,  ;ind  abilities,  that  he  fre- 
quently consulted  him  op  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
but  so  great  was  his  modesty  that  his  interviews 
with  the  king  were  always  conducted  in  secrecy 
at  his  own  express  desire.  He  was  held  in  high 
estimation  both  by  churchmen  and  dissenters,  and 
in  particular  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 


archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  and  other  church  digni- 
taries. By  the  dissenting  ministers  of  London, 
although  he  belonged  to  another  commuuion,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  Merchants* 
Tuesday  I^ture  at  Salter's  Hall.  Satisfied  with 
his  position,  he  not  only  refused  several  parochial 
charges  in  Scotland,  but  even  declined  the  office 
of  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  which 
had  been  placed  within  his  reach  by  his  kinsman 
Lord  Carmichael,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
and  chancellor  of  that  university,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  *  Discourses  on  Several  Subjects* 
published  in  1701.  In  his  dedication  he  mentions 
his  being  related  to  his  lordship,  and  acknowledges 
his  obligations  for  the  offer  of  the  principalship, 
which  circumstances,  he  says,  had  compelled  him 
to  decline. 

After  distinguishing  himself  by  his  writings  as  a 
firm  friend  to  the  British  constitution  and  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  Mr.  Fleming  died  at  X^ndon, 
May  24,  1716.  Of  the  various  sermons  and  tracts 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  *  Discourse  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Pa- 
pacy,' published  in  London  in  1701.  This  re- 
markable work  contains  several  passages  founded 
on  what  he  himself  modestly  calls  a  **  conjecturar* 
interpretatiop  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  fourth  vial 
in  the  Revelation,  which  strikingly  coincide  with 
the  eariy  events  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
particularly  as  relates  to  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Discourse,  which  had  been  almost 
forgotten  for  nearly  a  century,  was  by  that  as- 
tounding outbreak  suddenly  recalled  to  recollec- 
tion. Fleming's  words,  written  in  1701,  are* 
'^l^ere  is  ground  to  hope  that  about  the  begin- 
ning of  another  such  centuiy,  things  may  again 
alter  for  the  better ;  for  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
some  new  mortification  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
Antichrist  will  thep  happen;  aod,  perhaps,  the 
French  monarchy  may  begin  to  be  considerably 
humbled  about  that  time :  that  whereas  the  pres- 
ent French  king  takes  the  sun  for  his  emblem, 
and  this  for  his  motto,  *"  nee  pbtrilmi  unpKr,*  (a 
match  for  many,)  he  may  at  length,  or  rather  his 
successors,  and  the  monarchy  itself,  at  least  before 
the  year  1794,  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  in 
respect  to  neighbouring  potentates  he  is  even  ^iin- 
gutu  impar'  (not  a  match  for  one).    But  as  to  the 
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expiratioQ  of  this  vial^  I  do  fear  it  will  not  be  ontii 
the  year  1794.''  And  again^  "We  may  jnstly 
snppoae  that  the  French  monarchy,  after  it  has 
scorched  others,  will  itself  consume  by  doing  so, 
its  fire,  and  that  which  is  the  fhel  that  maintains 
it,  wasting  insensibly,  till  it  be  exhausted  towards 
the  end  of  this  century,  as  the  Spanish  monarchy 
did  before  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  age.** 
It  was  in  the  commencement  of  1793,  when  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  was  about  to  die  by  the  guillotine, 
that  Fleming^s  speculations,  guesses,  or  conjec- 
tures, written  ninety  yeara  before,  and  found  to 
have  been  correct,  were  recalled  to  remembrance, 
and  brought  before  public  attention,  not  only  by 
extracts  published  in  newspapers,  but  by  reprints 
of  the  work  itself,  both  in  England  and  America. 
It  was  also  translated  into  different  languages. 
After  these  events  had  passed  away  the  work 
again  fell  into  neglect,  when  the  revolution  of 
1848  again  brought  it  into  notice.  Referring  to 
Italy,  Fleming  says,  "  The  fifth  vial,  which  is  to 
be  poured  out  on  the  seat  of  the  Beast,  or  the  do- 
minions that  more  immediately  belong  to,  and 
depend  upon,  the  Roman  see;  that,  I  say,  this 
judgment  will  probably  begin  about  the  yeai*  1794, 
And  expire  about  the  year  1848.**  The  latter 
year,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  apocalyp- 
tical prophecy,  be  believes  to  be  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  downfall  of  the  papal  power, 
not  rapid  and  sudden,  but  by  gradual  though  sure 
decay.  "We  are  not  to  imagine,"  he  says, 
"that  this  vial  will  totally  destroy  the  Papacy 
(tliough  it  will  exceedingly  weaken  it),  for  we 
find  this  still  in  being  and  alive  when  the  next 
vial  is  poured  out."  With  regard  to  the  pouring 
out  of  the  sixth  vial,  current  events  (in  1858) 
give  a  wonderful  significancy  to  his  words.  "  The 
sixth  vial,"  be  says,  "  will  be  poured  out  upon  the 
Mohammedan  Antichrist  as  the  former  was  on  the 
papacy;  and  seeing  the  sixth  trumpet  bronglit 
the  Turks  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  their 
crossing  which  river  they  date  their  rise,  this  sixth 
vial  dries  up  their  waves  and  exhausts  their  power, 
as  the  means  and  way  to  prepare  and  dispose  the 
Eastern  kings  and  kingdoms  to  renounce  their  hea- 
thenish and  Mohammedan  errors,  in  order  to  their 
receiving  and  embracing  Christianity  "  . 
"Supposing  then    that   the  Turkish    monarchy 


should  be  totally  destroyed  between  1848  and 
1900,  we  may  justly  assign  seventy  or  eighty 
years  longer  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  seal,  and  but 
twenty  or  thirty  at  most  to  the  last."  The  year 
2000  he  calculates  as  the  commencement  oi  the 
millennium.  A  neat  and  carefiiUy  edited  edition 
of '  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy,'  reprinted 
from  the  edition  of  1701,  with  an  interesting  me- 
moir of  the  author,  prefixed  by  the  Rev.  Thonuui 
Thomson,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1849. 
Mr.  Fleming's  works  are : 

Poetiod  Paraphrue  on  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  with  other 
Poems.  Loud.  1691,  8to.  This  is  the  genend  title  to  the 
▼olnme,  bat  each  poition  of  it  has  distinct  paging  and  titles. 

Discoones  on  sevenU  sabjects,  viz.  The  Bise  and  Fall  of 
the  Papacf,  &c.  1701.    Yarions  editions. 

A  Piwctical  Discoorae  on  the  Death  of  King  William )  with 
a  Poetical  Essaj  on  his  memory.    Lond.  1702,  Sto. 

Christologjr ;  or  a  Disooone  concerning  Christ  London, 
1705-8,  2  Tols.  8vo. 

The  Fust  BesuTOCtion ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  prior  and 
special  Resurrection  of  the  most  eminent  Ghristiau  Witneaaes, 
Lond.  1708. 

The  Rod  or  the  Sword ;  a  Disoonxse  finom  Ezekiel,  chap. 
zzL  13.  Reprinted  at  London,  sabjcHned  to  a  Sermon  on  the 
Execution  of  Lotus  XVL  bj  Henry  Hunter,  D.D.  London, 
1793,  8vo. 

Speculum  Davidicom  RediyiTum;  or  the  Divine  Right  of 
the  Rerolution  evinced  and  api^eo. 

Theocratj ;  or  the  Divine  Government  of  l^adons 

The  Mirror  of  Divine  Love. 

The  History  of  Hereditary  Right 


Fletcher,  a  surname  derived  from  the  French  woid 
JUche,  an  arrow,  and  signifying  «ther  an  arrow-makei',  or 
more  generally,  a  superintendent  of  archery.  The  surname 
is  not  confined  to  Scotland,  the  names  of  Flecharius  and  le 
Flecher  being  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  public  records  of 
England  of  Richard  the  first  and  King  John. 

The  most  distinguished  fiynily  of  this  namie  m  Scotland 
were  tlie  Fletchers  of  Salton  in  the  coun^  of  Haddington, 
that  estate  in  the  parish  of  that  name  (whidi  gives  the  title 
of  lord  to  the  head  of  the  Frasen  of  Philorth,  first  conferred 
on  the  Abemethys  of  that  ilk ;  see  Saltov,  lord)  having 
been  purchased  from  Alexander  Lord  Abemethy  in  1643,  by 
Sir  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Innerpeffer  and  Bencleo,  Forfarshire, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Fletcher  of  Inner- 
pefier,  and  was  admitted  an  ordinary  judge,  18th  December 
1623.  In  1626  he  was  continued  on  the  bench  when  sc 
many  of  his  brethren  were  displaced.  {Bay<mr^$  Aimalt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  130.]  In  1633  he  was  appointea  a  member  of  a 
parliamentary  commission  for  examining  the  laws  and  col- 
lecting tiie  local  practices  of  the  country,  in  order  to  a  gen- 
eral codification  of  the  laws  written  and  unwritten,  but  which 
seems  not  to  have  made  any  progress,  owing  to  the  subse- 
quent troubles.  At  the  same  time  he  was  required  to  exam- 
me  Sir  Thomas  Craig's  work,  *  De  Feudes,*  wita  a  view  to  its 
publication.  In  1641  he  was  reappomted  a  lord  of  session. 
The  minutes  of  parliament  bear  that  the  laird  of  Moncriefi 
objected  to  his  appomtment  on  the  ground  that  Lord  Inner 
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pefier  had  incapacitated  Iiiiuaelf  by  buying  lands  under  liti- 
gation, but  although  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  privy 
council,  nothing  came  of  the  accusation,  and  Sir  Andrew  re- 
tained his  seat  He  was  commissioner  to  the  estates  for  the 
oonn^  of  Angus,  and  was  appointed  on  Ist  February  1645, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1647  one 
of  the  committee  of  estates  and  of  the  committee  of  the  war, 
for  the  county  of  Haddington.  According  to  Guthrie  (M&' 
moirf,  p.  191)  he  was  in  the  interest  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  and  canvassed  the  members  of  parliament  in  his  favour, 
as  to  whether  he  should  be  left  to  the  English  army  without 
conditions  made  in  his  behalf.  He  gained  a  minority,  which, 
however,  was  lost  by  the  supineness  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  commissioners  for  the  shires  who 
alone  of  all  that  body  voted  against  it.  In  1648  he  was 
again  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates  and  of 
war  for  Haddington  and  for  Forfar.  He  died  in  March  1650, 
at  his  house  in  East  Lothian.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Peter  Hay  of  Kiridand.  His  elder  son,  Andrew  Fletcher  of 
Salton,  was  the  celebrated  patriot,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  sub- 
sequently given.  The  latter  was  succeeded  in  the  estate,  on 
his  death  in  1716,  by  his  brother,  Henry  Fletcher  of  Salton, 
who  married  in  1688,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Carnegie 
of  Pitarrow.  His  son,  Andrew  Fletcher,  was  the  celebrated 
judge.  Lord  Milton,  of  whom  also  a  memoir  is  given  in  its  place. 
Lord  Milton  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Kin- 
loch  of  Gihnerton,  and  had  a  son.  General  John  Fletcher 
Csmpbell  of  Salton,  Haddingtonshire,  and  Boquhan,  Stirling- 
shire. The  latter  married  in  1795,  Ann  Thrieplaud,  and  had 
two  sons,  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salton  Hall,  bom  20th  August 
1796,  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Haddington.  He  married  Lady  Charlotte  Cbarteris,  second 
daughter  of  the  eari  of  Wemyss  and  March,  and  has  issue. 
A  second  son,  Harry  Fletcher,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Bo- 
quhan, when  he  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Campbell. 
He  msiried  Ann,  daughter  of  Hugh  Hawthorn,  Esq.  of  Cas- 
tlewig,  by  whom  he  has  four  sons. 

FLETCHER,  Andrew,  a  celebrated  political 
writer  and  patriot,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  in  East  Lothian,  bj  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  was  bora 
in  1653.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  be  was  placed,  by  his  father's  reqnest  on 
his  deathbed,  under  the  tnltion  of  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Dr.  Bnraet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  then 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Salton,  when  episcopacy 
was  dominant  in  Scotland,  and  from  him  he  is 
said  to  have  imbibed  that  attachment  to  free 
principles  of  goverament  for  which  he  became  so 
eminent.  He  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  first  appeared  as  a 
public  character  in  the  Scots  parliament  of  1681 
as  commissioner  for  East  Lothian,  when  his  spir- 
ited opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
court  rendered  his  retirement  to  Holland  essential 
for  his  safety.  Not  appearing  to  a  summons  from 
the  lords  of  the  council,  he  was  outlawed,  and  his 

estate  confiscated.    In  1683  he  accompanied  Bail- 
n. 


lie  of  Jerviswood  to  England,  to  assist  in  the  con- 
sultations held  among  the  friends  of  liberty  for  the 
concerting  of  measures  for  their  common  security. 
On  his  return  to  the  contment,  he  devoted  his 
time  chiefly  to  the  study  of  public  law. 

In  June  1685  he  landed  with  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,  in  Monmouth's  enterprise  against  James 
II.  of  England.  They  had  arrived  from  Holland, 
in  the  Helderenbergh,  a  ship  of  26  guns,  and  had 
previously  landed  one  of  the  refugees  named  Tho- 
mas Dare,  a  man  who,  having  great  influence  at 
Taunton,  was  directed  to  hasten  thither  across 
the  country,  and  to  apprize  his  friends  that  Mon- 
mouth would  soon  aiTive.  What  follows  may  be 
given  in  Lord  Macaulay's  words:  ^^ Fletcher  was 
ill  mounted ;  and  indeed  there  were  few  chargers 
in  the  camp  which  had  not  been  taken  from  the 
plough.  When  he  was  ordered  to  Bridport,  he 
thought  that  the  exigency  of  the  case  wairanted 
him  in  borrowing,  without  asking  per^iission,  a 
fine  horse  belonging  to  Dare.  Dare  resented  this 
liberty,  and  assailed  Fletcher  with  gross  abuse. 
Fletcher  kept  his  temper  better  than  any  who 
knew  him  expected.  At  last  Dare,  presuming  on 
the  patience  with  which  his  insolence  was  endured, 
ventured  to  shake  a  switch  at  the  high -bora  and 
high-spirited  Scot.  Fletcher's  blood  boiled.  He 
drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  Dare  dead.  There  was  a 
general  cry  for  vengeance  on  the  foreigner  who 
had  murdered  an  Englishman.  Monmouth  could 
not  resist  the  clamour.  Fletcher,  who,  when  his 
first  burst  of  rage  had  spent  itself,  was  over- 
whelmed with  remorse  and  sorrow,  took  refuge  on 
board  of  the  Helderenbergh,  and  escaped  to  the 
continent.*'  He  first  went  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  but  soon  made  his  escape.  He 
afterwards  passed  into  Hungary,  where  he  highly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
He  subsequently  rejoined  his  expatriated  country- 
men in  Holland,  and  at  the  Revolution  returaed  to 
Scotland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
settling  the  new  goverament  in  his  native  country, 
and  throughout  his  political  career  he  zealously 
maintained  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

In  1703,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  a  sup- 
ply to  the  Crown,  he  opposed  it,  until  the  Honst 
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should  consider  what  was  necessai^  to  secure  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  t^e  nation  on  the  death  of 
the  qneen ;  and  he  proposed  various  limitations  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  some  of  which  were  intro- 
daced  into  the  ^  Act  of  Secnritj,'  passed,  through 
his  exertions,  into  a  law,  but  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  subsequent  Union,  which  he  resolutely  op  • 
posed.  He  died  in  London  in  1716,  on  his  way 
from  France  to  Scotland,  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  below  the  aisle  of  Salton  church. 
His  personal  appearance  is  thus  described:  ^^A 
low  thin  man,  of  a  brown  complexion,  fhll  of  Are, 
with  a  stem  sour  look.**  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  late  earl  of  Bnchan,  who,  as  well  as 
Laing  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  and  Lockhart  of 
Camwath,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  panegyric  of 
his  political  and  other  virtues.  As  a  writer,  he 
possessed  great  powers,  his  mind  being  stored 
with  classical  knowledge,  while  his  style  was  at 
once  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  energetic.  The 
following  are  his  works . 

Two  Disconnes  oonoerning  the  Affairs  of  Soothmd ;  writ- 
ten m  1698.    Edin.  1098,  8to. 

Diflconne  of  Governinent  with  regvd  to  Militias.  Edin. 
1696,  6to.    Lond.  1755,  870. 

Speeohes  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinbnrgfa.  Edin.  1703, 
8to.    Anon. 

Aooonnt  of  a  Convenation  concerning  a  rigot  regulation  of 
Government  for  the  common  good  of  Scotland.  Edin.  1704, 
8vo. 

Political  Works,  containing  JDisconnes  oonceming  Militias, 
the  affidrs  of  Scotland  and  those  of  Spain,  and  Speeches 
in  Paxliament  in  1708 ;  with  selected  Notices  of  his  Life, 
Character,  and  Education  Lond.  1722,  1732,  1787,  8to. 
Glasg.  1749  12mo 

FLETCHER,  Andrew,  Lord  Milton,  a  dis- 
tinguished judge,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  by  a 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Carnegie  of  Pitarrow,  bart., 
grand-daughter  of  David  earl  of  Sonthesk.  This 
lady  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  singular 
merit  and  enterprise.  During  the  troubles  in 
which  the  Fletcher  family  were  involved,  on  ac- 
count of  their  well-known  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  ctvii  and  religious  liberty,  she  went  to 
Holland,  taking  with  her  a  millwright  and  a  wea- 
ver, both  men  of  great  talent  in  their  respective 
departments,  and  by  their  means  she  secretly  ob- 
tdned  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  weaving  and 
dressing  the  fine  linen  known  by  the  name  of 
^  Holland,**  the  manufacture  of  which  she  intro- 


duced into  the  village  of  Salton.  Andrew,  the 
eldest  son,  was  bom  in  1692,  and  after  having 
obtained  an  education  to  qualify  him  for  the  bar, 
was  admitted  advocate  on  February  26,  1717; 
was  made  cashier  of  the  excise  in  1718 ;  created 
one  of  the  lords  of  session  June  4,  1724,  and  lord 
Justice-clerk  July  21, 1785,  which  office  he  relin- 
quished on  being  appointed  principal  keeper  of  the 
signet  in  1748.  On  5th  July  1726,  he  had  been 
named  by  patent  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
improving  the  fisheries  and  manufactures  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  aouteness  of  Lord  Milton's  understanding, 
his  Judgment  and  address,  and  his  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  customs,  and  temper  of  Scot- 
land, recommended  him  early  to  the  notice  and 
favour  of  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle,  who,  as  min- 
ister for  Scotland,  employed  him  as  his  confiden- 
tial agent  and  adviser  in  all  matters  relating  to 
his  native  country.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745 
he  acted  with  so  much  discretion  and  humanity, 
that  even  the  defeated  party  acknowledged  them- 
selves indebted  to  him  for  his  lenient  measures. 
He  disregarded  many  of  the  secret  informations 
which  came  to  his  office  through  the  channels  of 
officious  malevolence ;  and  it  has  been  recorded  to 
his  honour,  that,  after  his  death,  many  sealed 
letters,  containing  denunciations  of  private  indi- 
viduals, were  found  unopened  in  his  repositories. 

In  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions. 
Lord  Milton  took  an  active  part;  and  he  no 
sooner  observed  the  beginning  of  public  tranquil- 
lity, than  he  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  designs  for  the  improvement  of  trade, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  learning,  in  Scot- 
land, which,  during  the  period  that  he  had  the 
administration  of  affairs,  exhibited  in  all  their 
branches  a  more  rapid  advance  than  any  country 
in  Europe.  Lord  Milton  died  at  his  house  of 
BrunstauDL  near  Musselburgh,  December  18, 1766, 
aged  74. 

FLETCHER,  Archibald,  styled  the  father  of 
burgh  reform,  was  bom  in  Glenlyon,  Perthshire, 
in  1745.  He  was  the  son  of  Angus  Fletcher,  a 
younger  brother  of  Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.  of 
Bennice  and  Dunans,  Argyleshure.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  a  writer  to  the  signet  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was   afterwards   admitted  into 
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paitnersliip  with  his  master,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Uow- 
den.  In  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  he  passed 
advocate,  and  in  course  of  time  obtained  a  very 
extensive  practice  at  the  bar.  Many  years  previ- 
ously he  had  effectually  opposed,  in  a  well  written 
pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  society  of  writers  to 
the  signet,  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  limiting  the  age  of  admission 
of  members  to  twenty-seven  years — ^a  resolution 
which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  prevented  him- 
self from  ever  becoming  an  advocate.  In  1784, 
when  burgh  reform  was  first  agitated  in  Scotland, 
he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  society  formed  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  time,  and  in  1787  he  was  one  of 
the  delegates  despatched  to  London  by  the  Scot- 
tish burghs  to  promote  its  objects.  He  acted, 
without  a  fee,  as  counsel  for  Joseph  Gerrald,  and 
other  *  friends  of  the  people,*  as  they  styled  them- 
selves, who  were  tried  for  sedition  in  1793,  and  in 
1796  he  was  one  of  the  minority  of  thirty-eight 
who  opposed  the  deposition  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Erskine,  then  dean  of  faculty.  In  1816,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  declining  health,  he  retired  from  the 
bar,  to  Parkhill,  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased 
in  Stirlingshire,  where  he  resided  for  some  years. 
He  died  at  Auchindinny  house,  about  eight  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  on  20th  December  1828.  He 
married  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  a  Miss  Dawson 
from  the  vicinity  of  Doncaster,  who  was  only 
about  seventeen,  and  had  several  children.  His 
eldest  son.  Miles  Fletcher,  was  educated  for  the 
bar.  He  married  Augusta,  daughter  of  General 
Clavering,  by  whom  he  had  a  family.  After  his 
death,  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  widow  married  John 
Christison,  Esq.,  advocate.  Another  son,  Angus 
Fletcher,  relinquished  the  profession  of  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  for  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
became  a  sculptor  in  London.  One  of  Mr.  Flet- 
cher's daughters  married  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  at 
one  time  a  member  of  parliament,  and  another, 
Dr.  Davy,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  "Mr.  Archibald  Fletcher,"  says 
Lord  Brougham,  ^^was  a  learned,  experienced, 
and  industrious  lawyer,  one  of  the  most  upright 
men  that  ever  adorned  the  profession,  and  a  man 
of  such  stem  and  resolute  firmness  in  public  prin- 
ciple, as  is  very  rarely  found  united  with  the  ami- 
able character  which  endeared  him  to  private 


society."    He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets- 
of  which  only  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

An  Essay  on  Church  Patronage,  in  which  he  supported  the 
popular  side. 

An  Examination  of  the  Gronnds  on  which  the  ConTention 
of  Royal  Bnigha  claimed  the  right  of  altenng  and  amending 
the  Setts  or  Gonstitntion  of  the  Indiridoal  Burghs.  Edin. 
1825,  8vo. 


Forbes,  the  surname  of  a  clan,  though  not  a  Celtio 
one,  having  its  possessions  principally  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  chief  of  which  is  Lord  Forbes;  its  badge  being  the  com- 
mon broom,  and  the  gathering  shout  or  slogan,  Loanach,  the 
name  of  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Strathdon. 

The  traditions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  suniame  of  For-* 
bes  are  various ;  and  some  of  them  very  &noifiiL    The  prin- 
cipal of  these,  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
family,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Samuel  Fwbes  in  his  *  View 
of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen/  (MS.  quoted  by  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  art.  Tullynessle  and  Forbea,)  states 
that  this  name  was  first  assumed  by  one  Odionohar,  from  Ire- 
land, who  having  slain  a  ferocious  bear  in  that  district,  took 
the  name  of  Forbear,  now  spelled  and  pronounced  Forbes,  in 
two  syllables ;  although  the  English,  in  pronunciation  make 
it  only  one.    In  o(»isequence  of  this  feat  the  Forbeses  carry 
in  their  arms  three  bears*  heads.    A  variation  of  this  story 
says  that  the  actor  in  this  daring  exploit  was  deauvus  of  ex- 
hibiting  his  oonrage  to  the  young  and  beautifU  heiress  of  the 
ac|)acent  castle,  whose  name  being  Bess,  he,  on  receiving  her 
hand  as  his  reward,  assumed  it  to  commemorate  his  having 
killed  the  bear  '*  for  Bess.**    Another  tradition  states  that  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  famUy  was  originally  Bois,  a 
follower  of  one  of  our  early  Scots  kings,  and  that  on  granting 
him  certain  lands  for  some  extraordinaiy  service,  his  mtgesty 
observed  that  they  were  "  for  Boice.'*    The  surname,  how- 
ever, is  territorial,  and  said  to  be  Celtic,  from  the  Gaelic  word 
Ferbash  or  Ferbasach,  a  bold  man.    It  seems  more  likely  to  have 
been  originally  Forbois,  of  a  Latin-French  derivation,  signifying 
a  wild  wood  country,  where  bears  abounded.    Aooording  to 
Skene,  in  his  treatise  De  Verborum  Sign^caiioney  DuncanFor- 
bois  got  from  King  AlsKander  (but  whi^  of  the  throe  kings  of 
that  name  is  not  mentioned)  a  charter  of  the  lands  sad  heri- 
tage of  Forbois  in  Aberdeenshire,  whence  the  surname.    In 
the  reign  of  King  'Vt^lliam  the  lion,  John  de  Forbes  possessed 
the  lands  of  that  name.    His  son,  Fergus  de  Forbes,  had  a 
charter  of  the  same  from  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  about 
1286.    Next  of  this  race  are  Duncan  de  Forbes*  his  son,  1262, " 
and  Alexander  de  Forbes,  grandson,  governor  of  Urquhart  castle 
in  Moray,  which  he  bravely  defended  for  a  long  time,  in  1804, 
against  Edward  the  First  of  England,  but  on  its  surrender  all 
within  the  castle  were  put  to  the  sword,  except  the  wife  of 
the  governor,  who  escaped  to  Ireland,  and  was  there  deliv- 
ered of  a  posthumous  son.    This  son,  Sir  Alex,  de  Forbes, 
the  only  one  of  his  family  remaining,  came  to  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  the  Bruoe,  and  his  patrimonial  inheritance  of 
Forbes  having  been  bestowed  upon  others,  he  obtamed  a 
grant  of  other  lands  instead.    He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Duplin,  in  1332,  fighting  valiantly  on  the  side  of  King  David, 
the  son  of  Bruce.    From  his  son.  Sir  John  de  Forbes,  1373,  all 
the  numerous  families  in  Scotland  who  bear  the  name  and  their 
offiihoots,  trace  their  descent.  (Jjow^s.ScoL  Heroea^  ^PP-^ 

Sir  John's  posthumoQS  son,  Sir  Alexander  de  Forbes, 
acquired  from  Thomas,  earl  of  Mar,  several  lands  in  Aber- 
deenshire, the  grant  of  which  King  Robert  the  Second  rati- 
fied by  his  charter  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign     By  Kng 
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Bobert  the  Third  he  was  appointed  justiciaiy  of  Aberdeen, 
and  coroner  of  that  connty.  He  is  witness  to  a  charter  of 
Isobel,  countess  of  Mar,  of  the  lands  of  Bonjedworth  to  Tho- 
mas JOonglaSf  her  n^hew,  of  date  the  10th  of  November 
1404.  He  died  the  following  year.  By  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Kennedy  of  Donnre,  he  had  foor  eons,  namely.  Sir  Alex- 
ander, his  snocessor,  the  first  Lord  Forbes;  Sir  William, 
ancestor  of  the  Lords  Pitsligo  (see  Pitsligo,  lord);  Sir 
John,  who  obtained  the  thanedom  of  Formartine  (which 
now  gives  the  title  of  visconnt  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen)  and 
the  lands  oi  Tolqnhoan,  by  his  marriage  with  Marjory, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Preston  of  Formartine, 
knight,  (of  the  Dingwall  family,)  and  was  ancestor  of  the 
Forbeses  of  Tolqnhoan,  Foveran,  Watertoun,  Cnlloden,  and 
others  of  the  name ;  and  Alexander,  foonder  of  the  family  of 
Brux,  and  others.  , 

Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  and  first  Lord  Forbes,  was 
among  the  Scottish  forces  sent  to  the  asostanoe  of  Charles, 
danphin  of  France,  afterwards  King  Charles  the  Seventh,  and 
had  a  share  in  the  victory  obtained  over  the  English  at 
Beang^,  m  Anjon,  22d  March  1421 ;  but  soon  after,  at  the 
desire  of  King  James  the  First,  then  a  prisoner  in  England, 
he  quitted  the  French  service,  with  several  others  of  the  Soots 
auxiliaries,  and  subsequently  obtained  three  safe-conducts  at 
different  times  to  visit  England,  with  a  hundred  persons  in 
his  retinue  each  time,  to  wait  upon  his  sovereign  James  the 
First.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  parliament  sometime  after 
1486  The  predse  date  of  creation  is  not  known,  but  in  a 
precept,  directed  by  James  tiie  Second  to  the  lords  of  the  ex- 
chequer, dated  12th  July  1442,  he  is  styled  I^rd  Forbes. 
He  died  in  1448.  By  bis  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  (sometimes 
called  Lady  Mary)  Douglas,  only  daughter  of  George  earl  of 
Angus,  and  grand-daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  he 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

James,  the  elder  son,  second  Lord  Forbes,  was  knitted  by 
King  James  the  Third.  This  nobleman  built  the  strong  caa- 
Ue  of  Druminner,  in  the  parish  of  Forbes  (now  united  to  that 
of  Tnllynessle),  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords  Forbes.  The 
license  to  build  it,  obtained  from  James  the  Second,  is  dated 
14th  May  1456.  He  died  soon  after  1460.  By  his  wife. 
Lady  Egidia  Keith,  second  daughter  of  the  first  earl  Maris- 
dial,  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter;  namely,  William, 
third  Lord  Forbes ;  Duncan,  of  Corsindae,  ancestor  (by  his 
second  son)  of  the  Forbeses  of  Monymusk ;  nnd  Patridc,  the 
first  of  the  fiimily  of  Corse,  progenitor  of  the  Forbeses,  oaro- 
nets,  of  Craigievar,  and  of  the  Irish  earls  of  Granard.  The 
daughter,  Egidia,  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Forbes  of  Tol- 
qnhoan. 

William,  third  Txrd  Forbes,  married  Lady  Christian  Gor- 
don, third  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  eari  of  Hnntly,  and 
had,  with  a  daughter,  three  sons,  Alexander,  fourth  lord ; 
Arthur,  fifth  lord ;  and  John,  sixth  lord. 

Alexander,  foaith  lord,  at'tached  himself  to  the  party  of 
King  James  the  Third,  and  after  that  unfortunate  monarch's 
assassination,  on  his  flight  from  the  field  of  Sanchiebnm  in 
Jxme  1488,  with  a  rent  and  blood-stained  shirt,  suspended 
from  the  end  of  a  spear,  as  that  of  thor  murdered  sovereign, 
he  rode  through  Aberdeen  and  other  places  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  endeavoured,  Marie  Antony-like  with  the  mantle 
of  "  dead  Csesar,**  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms  to  avenge  his 
death.  A  formidable  insurrection  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out,  when  it  was  suddenly  extingmshed  by  tiie  defmt  of 
the  earl  of  Lennox  at  'Hllymofls  near  Stirhng.  Lord  Forbes 
soon  after  submitted  to  the  young  king,  James  the  Fourth, 
who  gave  to  him  in  marriage  his  eldest  cousin,  Lady  Grizel 
Boyd,  only  daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Arran.  grand- daugh- 


ter of  King  James  the  Second.    She  had  no  issue  to  him,  and 
he  died,  while  yet  young,  before  16th  May,  1491. 

Arthiu',  fifth  Lord  Forbes,  succeeded  his  brother,  and 
being  under  age  at  the  time,  he  was  placed,  as  one  of  the 
king's  wards,  under  the  guardianship  of  John  Lord  GlammeSi 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  he  died  soon  aftw  his 
aocesffion  to  the  title,  without  children. 

His  next  brother,  John,  became  sixth  Lord  Forbes,  before 
dOth  October  1496,  at  which  date  he  is  witness  to  a  charter. 
On  July  29th,  1588,  he  and  his  two  sons,  John,  master  of 
Forbes,  and  William  his  brother,  with  William  Forbes  of  Cor- 
sindae, an4  pother,  found  Koanty  to  appear  at  the  next 
court  of  justiciary  at  Aber4een,  to  take  their  trial  for  having 
treasonably  set  fire,  under  dond  of  night,  to  certain  sheep- 
pens,  built  ot  wood,  belonging  to  the  eari  of  Huntly,  the 
Gordons  and  the  Forbeses  being  at  deadly  fieud,  and  on  May 
10th,  1536,  the  same  parties  found  similar  caudon.  In  the 
latter  year,  however.  Lord  Forbes  was  committed  to  Edin- 
burgh castle,  on  the  far  more  serious  accusation  of  treason 
against  the  king,  but  after  a  tedious  confinement,  he  was  ex- 
culpated firom  every  charge,  and  restored  to  liberty.  His 
son,  the  master  of  Forbes,  was  not  so  fortunate,  having  been 
convicted  and  executed.  The  sixth  lord  died  in  1547.  He 
was  thrice  married :  first,  to  Lady  Catherine  Stewart,  second 
daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Athol,  uterine  brother  of  King 
James  the  Sidcond,  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  John,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Grant  of 
Grant ;  secondly,  to  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lundin 
of  tiiat  ilk,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  Elizabeth  Barlow,  or  Barclay,  relict  of  the 
first  Lord  Elphinstone,  killed  at  Flodden  in  1513,  and  by  her 
had  a  son,  Arthur  Forbes  of  Putachie,  and  a  daughter,  J.uet, 
who  was  also  thrice  married. 

The  elder  ^n  of  the  second  marriage,  John,  the  master  of 
Forbes  above  mentioned,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  young  man 
of  great  courage  and  good  education,  but  of  a  bold  and  tur- 
bulent spirit  On  October  10, 1530,  with  two  others,  he  was 
indicted  at  the  jnsticiaiy  court  ft  Dundee  for  the  daughter  of 
Alexander  Seton  of  Meldrum,  but  the  same  date  he  ob- 
tained a  remission  for  the  crime,  under  the  great  seaL  His 
father,  Lord  Forbes,  appears  to  have  been  incalpated  in 
the  same  charge,  as  on  27th  August  1530,  no  leas  thap 
seventeen  landed  gentlemen  were  fined  for  not  appearing 
to  enter  on  his  assize.  On  26th  April  1536,  he  and  ibur 
others  became  cautionezs  to  satisfy  the  parties  for  assyth- 
ment  of  the  slaughter.  On  the  12th  June  1536,  the  master 
was  accused  by  the  earl  of  Huntly,  before  the  king  and 
privy  council,  of  treasonable  conspiracy  against  his  miyesty*s 
life,  and  plotting  the  destrucdon  of  the  king's  army  at  Jed.- 
'buigh.  Protesting  his  innocence,  he  offered  to  maintain  it 
against  his  accuser  by  nngle  combat,  an  ordeal  often  allowed 
under  the  feudal  system.  The  council,  on  this  occasion,  did 
not  authorise  the  resort  to  ju4iGial  combat,  as  it  was  styled ; 
but  Huntly  was  required  to  give  a  bond,  under  the  penalty  of 
thirty  thousand  marks,  to  make  good  his  accusation,  whil^ 
the  master  was  ordered  to  ent^  himself  prisoner  in  the  casUo 
of  Edinburgh^  or  to  find  security  in  twenty  thousand  marks 
to  stand  his  trial.  On  the  8th  of  December,  in  consequence 
of  a  warrant  firom  the  king,  the  councii  ordered  Lord  Forbe^ 
as  well  as  his  son,  to  fi^d  security  that  they  should  cemaii)  in 
Edinburgh  castle  tUl  they  each  found  bail  to  the  extent  ol 
ten  tiiousand  marks  to  answer  to  the  charge  when  called 
upop.  The  former,  as  already  stated,  was  frecfd  frt>m  the  ac- 
cusation, but  the  master  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  high 
court  of  justiciary,  14th  July  1537,  and  being  found  gailty, 
was  condemned  to  be  drawn  on  a  huzjdle  throngh  the  cauM* 
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way  or  High  Street  of  Edmboigb,  and  hanged  on  a  gallowa, 
ana  his  body  quartered  as  a  traitor,  his  lands  and  goods  be- 
ing  foliated.  To  spare  his  relations  the  more  ignominions 
part  of  the  sentence,  he  was  beheaded  instead  of  bong  hanged, 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  scaffold  he  declared 
his  innocence  of  the  crime  of  treason  of  which  he  had  been 
convicted,  but  acknowledged  that  he  doeenred  death  for  the 
murder  of  the  laird  of  Meldmm.  The  principal  eridence 
against  him  was  an  unprincipled  follower  named  John  Stra- 
dian,  who,  on  being  refused  a  gift  which  he  had  asked  of  the 
masteor,  went  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  the  eatmj  of  the  Forbeses, 
and  accused  him  of  having  for  a  long  time  designed  tiie  death 
of  the  king,  that  the  Douglases  might  be  restored.  It  is  also 
stated  that  to  procure  the  conviction  of  the  unfortunate  mas- 
ter, Hnntly,  the  mun  accuser,  did  not  scruple  to  bribe  his 
judges.  Straehan,  for  being  a  participator  in,  and  treasonably 
oonceaUng  the  alleged  conspiracy,  was  ordered  by  the  king's 
letter  to  be  banished  beyond  the  water  of  Dee. 

After  the  execution  of  the  master,  tl^e  king  (James  the 
Fifth)  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  compensate  the  family 
for  his  severify  towards  them,  by  admitting  Ms  next  brother, 
William,  into  his  favour.  He  restored  to  him  his  brothei^s 
honours  and  estates,  and  in  1589,  appcnnted  him  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  This  William  succeeded  his 
father  in  1647,  as  seventh  Lord  Forbes,  and  died  in  1598. 
He  had  married  Elizabeth  Keith,  daughter  and  coheiress, 
with  her  sister,  Margaret,  Countess  Marischal,  of  Sir  William 
Keith  of  Inverugie,  and  had  by  her  nx  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  were,  John,  eighth  Lord  Forbes;  William 
of  Foderhouse;  James,  of  Letiiendy ;  Robert,  prior  of  Mony- 
musk ;  Arthur,  of  Logic,  called  from  his  complexion,  "  Black 
Arthur,**  after  mentioned;  and  Abraham,  of  Blacktoun. 
The  third  daughter.  Christian,  mamed  George  Johnston  of 
Caskieben,  and  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arthur 
Johnston,  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  the  First 

John,  eighth  I/>rd  Forbes,  was  one  of  the  five  noblemen 
appointed  by  commission  from  the  king,  dated  25th  July 

1594,  lieutenanto  of  the  northern  counties,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  popish  earls  of  Huntiy  and  Enrol,  and 
at  the  battle  of  GlenUvet,  8d  October  of  tiiat  year,  he  was 
second  in  command  of  tiie  king's  forces,  under  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  against  these  two  rebellious  noblemen.  The  follow- 
ing year  be  agiun  joined  the  king  agamst  them.  We  learn 
from  the  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen  that  on  16th  July 

1595,  the  dean  of  guild  of  that  dty  was  ordered  by  the  town 
conndl  to  expend  the  sum  of  one  hundred  merks  on  deals 
and  other  materials  for  a  house  which  Lord  Forbes  was  then 
building,  as  a  remembrance  for  his  lordship*s  keeping  of  the 
waters  of  Dee  and  Don  "  fra  slayeris  of  blak  fische  m  forbid- 
den tyme,  as  the  said  lordis  predicessoris  did  obefoir  to  this 
burgh.**  It  would  appear  from  these  Records  that  the  town 
of  Aberdeen  ixtmished  yeariy  a  ton  of  wine  to  the  Lords  For- 
bes for  preserving  the  salmon  fish  of  the  two  rivers  Dee  and 
Don,  within  their  bounds.  Under  date  6th  September  1530, 
there  is  an  entry  that  having  discovered  that  those  who 
should  be  keepers  of  their  waters  were  themselves  the  princi- 
pal destroyers  of  the  fish  in  undue  time,  the  council,  with  one 
voice  ordained  that  no  pension  should  be  given  to  Lord  For- 
bes, or  any  other  person,  for  the  f^itnre,  for  keephig  the  wa- 
ters, protesting  that  if  any  such  pension  be  given  in  time 
coming,  it  should  be  heM  as  "  black  mail.**  The  above  gift 
to  the  dghth  Lord  Forbes  seems  to  have  been  a  renewal  of 
the  practice.  His  lordship  was  served  heir  to  his  mother  18th 
November  1604,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  He  had  married, 
while  still  master  of  Forbes,  Lady  Margaret  Gordon,  eldest 
oaoghter  of  George,  fourth  earl  of  Huntiy,  and  had,  with  a 


daughter  named  Jean,  a  son,  John,  who,  being  educated  m 
the  faith  of  his  mother,  entered  a  religions  order  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  died  without  snccesnon.  This  lady  he  repudiat- 
ed, and  in  consequence  a  sanguinary  rencontre  took  pkce  in 
1572,  in  the  parish  of  Clatt,  Aberdeenshire,  between  the  two 
rival  elans  of  Forbes  and  Gordon.  The  latter,  under  the 
command  of  two  of  the  earrs  brothers,  attecked  the  Forbeses, 
within  a  rude  mtrenchment  which  they  had  formed  on  the 
white  hill  of  Tillyangus,  in  the  south-western  extremify  of 
the  parish,  and  after  a  severe  contest  the  Gordons  prevailed, 
having  carried  the  intrenchment,  and  slain  the  master*s  bro- 
ther, *  bUck  Arthur.*  The  pursuit  of  the  Forbeses  was  con- 
tinued to  the  very  gates  of  Druminner,  the  seat  of  their  chief. 
A  number  of  cairns  are  still  pointed  out  where  those  slain  on 
this  occasion  were  buried.  Douglas,  in  his  peerage,  seems  to 
be  in  error  when  he  states  that  Black  Arthur  Forbes  was 
killed  at  Paris  in  1574.  In  the  parliament  of  1581,  a  com- 
misnon  was  granted  for  settling  all  debateable  matters  betwixt 
the  Gordons  and  the  Forbeses.  The  eighth  Lord  Forbes  took 
for  his  second  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  James  Seton  of  Touch, 
and  had,  besides  Arthur  ninth  lord,  another  son,  and  a 
daughter. 

Arthur,  ninth  lord,  married  on  1st  February  1600,  Jean, 
second  daughter  of  Alexander,  fourth  Lord  Elphinstone,  and 
had  Alexander,  tenth  Lord  Forbes;  the  Hon.  Colonel  John, 
who  was  particularly  recommended  by  letter  from  King 
Charles  the  First  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  2d  December  1685, 
as  having  had  much  experience  m  the  wars  of  Europe,  and 
being  desirous  of  visiting  more  remote  conntries,  he  requested 
a  military  command  for  him  in  the  Persian  service ;  three 
other  sons,  two  of  whom,  Arthur  and  James,  were  killed  in 
the  German  wars,  and  three  daughters. 

Alexander,  tenth  Lord  Forbes,  fought  against  the  imperi 
alisto  under  the  banner  of  the  lion  of  the  north,  the  renowned 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  whose  service  he  attoined 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  won  for  himself  a  high 
military  reputetion.  On  his  return  home,  he  had  a  consider- 
able command  in  the  army  sent  from  Scotland  to  suppress 
the  Irish  rebellion  in  1643.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was 
twice  married :  first,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Forbes  of  I^tsligo,  by  whom  he  had,  besides  several  children, 
who  died  young,  a  son,  William,  eleventh  Lord  Forbes ;  and, 
secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Fwhes  of  Rires, 
in  Fifo,  and  by  her  had  a  large  family. 

William,  eleventh  Lord  Forbes,  in  the  Scote  parliament, 
10th  September  1641,  was  named  one  of  the  commisnoners 
appointed  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  north  country 
ministers.  In  June  1644  he  presented  to  the  estates  a  pe- 
tition praying  for  payment  of  three  thousand  merks,  the  fine 
imposed  on  two  of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  taken,  which  the 
house  granted,  ordaining  him  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  the 
two  prisoners  to  the  baillies  of  Aberdeen,  and  they  to  the 
sheriff  of  Kincardineshire,  and  so  iirom  sheriff  to  sheriff,  till 
they  reached  Edinburgh.  {^Balfmirs  AnndU^  voL  iii  p. 
191.]  In  1648  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  colonels  of  foot 
in  the  forces  raised  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  King  Charles  the 
first,  and  the  following  year  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
putting  the  kingdom  m  a  state  of  defence,  and  colonel  of 
horse.  He  died  in  1691.  He  was  thrice  married,  but  had 
issue  only  by  his  first  wife,  Jean,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder 

His  eldest  son,  William,  twelfth  Lord  Forbes,  was  a  zeal- 
ous supporter  of  the  revolution.  In  1689  he  was  sworn  a 
privy  councillor  to  King  William,  and  on  27th  May  1702  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  troop  of  horse- grenadier 
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guards.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Qneen  Anne's  privy  ooan- 
jU.  He  supported  the  treat  j  of  nnion,  and  on  the  breakmg 
out  of  the  rebellion  of  1716,  he  was  nominated  lord-lienten- 
ant  of  the  oonnties  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine,  19th  Angust 
of  that  jear.  He  died  in  Ja.7  1716.  By  his  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  Brodie  of  Brodie,  he  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

William,  the  eldest  son,  thirteenth  Lord  Forbes,  married, 
m  September  1720,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  William  Dale,  Esq. 
of  Corent  Garden,  Westminster.  This  lady  had  a  fortune  of 
twenty  thouaand  ponnda,  which  was  lost  by  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  and  other  bubble  speculations  of  that  unfortunate 
year.  He  died  at  Edmbuxgh  26th  June  1730.  He  had  a 
son,  Francis,  fourteenth  lord,  who  died  in  August  1734,  in 
the  thurteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  four  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Jean,  was  married  to  James  Dundas  of  Dundas,  and 
another,  the  youngest,  Elizabeth,  married  John  Gregoiy, 
M.D.,  professor  of  the  practice  of  medidne  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
James  Gregory. 

James,  second  son  of  the  twelfth  lord,  succeeded  his  ne- 
phew, as  fifteenth  Lord  Forbes,  and  died  at  Putachie,  20th 
February  1761,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  married, 
first,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  third  Lord  Pitaligo,  widow  of 
Joha  Forbes  of  Monymusk,  and  grandmother  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  baronet,  (see  afterwards,) 
and  had  a  son,  James,  sixteenth  Lord  Forbes,  and  three 
daughters;  secondly,  in  July  1741,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Gordon  of  Park,  baronet.  Of  this  lady,  who  died 
without  issue  at  Aberdeen,  12th  June  1792,  in  her  72d  year, 
a  high  enbginm  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Msgazine  for 
the  same  year. 

James,  sixteenth  lord,  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  in 
May  1764  was  appmnted  deputy  governor  of  Fort  William, 
Invemess-shire.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  29th  July  1804,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age.  By  his  wife,  Catherine,  only  dau^- 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Innes,  baronet,  of  Orton  and  Balvenie,  he 
had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

James  Ochoncar  Forbes,  seventeenth  lord,  the  eldest  son, 
bom  7th  March  1765,  entered  the  army  in  1781,  as  ensign 
in  the  Gddstream  r^ment  of  foot  guards,  in  which  he  was 
an  officer  for  twenty-six  years.  In  April  1798,  when  senior 
lieutenant,  he  joined  the  first  battalion  of  the  regiment  then 
serving  under  ^e  duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Famars,  the  storming  of  Valenciennes,  and 
every  other  engagement  of  importance.  After  the  action  of 
LinceUes,  in  August  of  that  year,  he  succeeded  to  the  captain- 
lieutenancy,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant^colonel,  vacant  by 
the  fall  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Bosville,  and  in  the  following 
October  he  succeeded  to  a  company,  by  the  death  of  Lieuten- 
ant-oolooel  Eld,  who  was  killed  at  Dunkirk.  He  obtained  the 
braret  rank  of  colonel,  8d  May  1796.  In  1799  he  accompa- 
nied the  foree  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  destined  to  at- 
tack the  Holder.  He  at  that  time  commanded  the  grenadier 
company  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  and  was  present  in  every 
action  bat  one  which  took  place  in  that  c«mtry  during  that 
short  bat  active  campaign.  He  received  the  rank  of  migor- 
genenl  29th  April  1802,  and  the  same  year  he  was  placed 
on  the  staff  in  oommand  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Ashford 
in  Kent,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  then  nemoved 
to  the  more  important  charge  of  the  garrison  at  Dover.  In 
March  1808  be  was  appointed  second  in  command,  under 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  of  the  troops  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  same  ypar  he  sailed  for  Sidly,  and  soon  after  his  arri- 
val he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  by  the 
kmg  of  Naples  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  royal  SmA- 


lian  order  of  St.  Jannanus.  At  the  general  eleetion  of  180€ 
he  had  been  elected  a  representative  peer  of  Sootland,  and  is 
1807  he  was  rechoeen.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1812, 
hia  lordship  was  placed  on  the  staff  in  Ireland  in  command 
of  the  Cork  district,  in  which  he  remained  foar  years.  Ha 
was  then  appointed  to  Dublin  in  oommand  of  the  easten 
district,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  on  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  general,  12th  August  1819,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  staff  of  Ireland.  He  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  8d  garrison  battalion  in  1806.  In  1808  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  colonelcy  of  the  94th  foot;  to  that  of  the  54tb 
regiment  in  September  1809,  and  to  that  of  the  21st  or  Royal 
Soots  FosileerB  in  June  1816.  In  1826  he  waa  appointed 
lord  high  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  an  appointment  which  was  renewed  for 
several  years.  He  died  4tii  May  1848.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
noble  presence,  tall,  and  finely  formed,  and  his  appearance 
became  his  station  well.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Walter  Hunter  of  Polmood,  Peebles-shire,  and 
Cruling,  Roxburghshire,  he  had  six  sons  and  four  daughteni. 
The  estate  of  Polmood  had  been  the  subject  of  litigation  for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  the  court  of  session  and  House  of  Lords, 
but  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  an  old  man  named  Adam 
Hunter,  who  laid  claim  to  it,  had  not  established  his  pedi- 
gree (see  HuHTBB,  surname  of).  It  consequently  came  into 
the  possession  of  Lady  Forbes.  His  lordship*s  eldest  son, 
James,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Coldstream  guards,  prede- 
ceased his  father  in  1835. 

Walter,  the  second  son,  bom  2dth  May  1796,  became 
eighteenth  Lord  Forbes,  on  his  father's  death  in  1843.  He 
married  on  31st  January  1825,  Horatia,  seventh  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Gregory  Shaw,  baronet,  ooonty  of  Kent;  issue,  five 
ions  and  one  daughter.  He  d  May  3, 1868,  and  waa  a  by  his 
eldest  son,  Horace  Coortenay.  master  of  Forbes,  b.  Feb.  4»  1828^ 
as  19th  baron,  and  became  a  representative  peer  In  187^ 

Lord  Forbes  is  the  premier  baron  of  Sootland,  bong  the 
first  on  the  union  roll  He  is  also  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 
date  of  creation  1628. 


The  Forbeses  of  Tolquboun,  an  ancient  cadet  of  this  family 
one  of  whom  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  Septembei 
1547,  descended  trom  Sir  John  Forbes,  thini  son  of  Sir  John 
Forbes,  justidaxy  of  Aberdeen  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the 
Third,  (as  stated  on  page  228,)  axe  now  re|wesented  by  James 
Forbes  Leith,  Esq.  of  Whitehaugh,  in  the  aame  coanty.  Sir 
Alexander  Forbes  of  Tolquboun,  the  tenth  laird  of  the  name 
of  Forbes,  was  one  of  the  three  colonels  for  Aberdeenshirs  in 
the  Scots  army  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  is  said  to  have 
rendered  signal  service  to  that  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester in  1651.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  assisted  in  a  parti- 
cnlar  manner  in  the  king's  subeequent  escape  from  England. 
For  these  serviees  he  was  knighted  in  1654.  In  1685  he 
was  made  a  burgees  of  Glasgow,  and  also  the  same  year,  of 
St.  Andrews.  Dying  without  issue,  his  estate  devolved  on 
his  nephew,  William  Forbes,  the  son  of  bis  next  brother, 
Thomas.  This  William  Forbes  was  served  heir  to  his  fatlier 
and  his  uncle  in  1704.  He  married  two  yeara  afterwards, 
Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Leith  of  Whitehaugh,  by 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William,  elevendi  Lord  For- 
bes, and  with  a  daughter  he  had  two  sons.  The  rider,  the 
Rev.  William  Forbes,  near  of  Thombury,  Gloncestersliixie, 
died  in  September  1761,  without  issue,  when  the  younger 
son,  John,  succeeded,  and,  as  heir  of  his  mother,  he  assumed 
tlie  additi(»al  saraame  of  Leith.  His  great-grandson,  Jamas 
John  Forbes  Leith,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Comi>any,  was  succeeded  at  his  death  V 
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Iu8  eld«n  Miu  J«mee  Forbes  Leith  of  Whitehaogh,  present 
rsprawntativB  of  the  house  of  Tolqahoan. 


The  Forbflses  of  Gnigierar  (also  in  Aberdeenshire),  who 
possess  a  baronetcy,  descend  from  the  Hon.  Patrick  Forbes  of 
Corse,  armoor-besier  to  Kng  James  the  Third,  and  third  son, 
as  already  stated,  of  James,  second  Lord  Foibes.  The  lands 
of  Corse,  which  formed  part  of  the  baronj  of  Conl  and 
0*Nele,  were  m  1476  bestowed  on  this  Patrick,  for  his  sei^ 
vices,  by  that  monarch,  and  on  10th  October  1482  he  had  a 
charter  of  oonfirmation  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  barony  of 
O'Neil,  namely,  the  lands  of  Coule,  Kmcraigy,  end  ie  Corss. 
In  1610  his  son  and  sacoessor,  David,  called  **  Trail  the 
Axe,**  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  O'Nele,  Core,  Kincraigy, 
le  Mnreton,  with  the  mill  snd  alehouse  thereof,  (the  lands  of 
Conl  being  now  dimmed  therefrom,)  and  uniting  and  incor- 
porating them  into  a  hull  and  free  barony,  ^^cum  furca, 
fossa,  pitt  et  gaUous,**  Ac.,  to  be  called  the  barony  of  0*Nele 
in  all  time  coming.  He  married  Elisabeth,  sister  of  Panter 
of  Newmanswells  near  Montrose,  secretary  of  state  to  James 
the  Fourth,  and  had  a  son,  Patrick  of  0*Neil  Corse,  infeft  in 
1554.  Patrick's  eldest  son,  William,  infeft  in  January  1567, 
by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Strachan 
of  Thornton,  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 

His  eldest  son,  Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse  and  0*Neil,  was 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  for  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  1686. 
Of  this  eminent  prelate,  and  of  his  second  son,  the  learned 
Dr.  John  Forbes  of  Corse,  professor  of  divinity  in  King's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  memoirs  in  larger  type  will  be  found  on  pages 
286  and  286.  The  bishop's  male  line  failing  with  his  grand- 
children, the  family  estates  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  his 
next  brother,  William  Forbes  of  Craigieval^  the  first  of  that 
branch,  of  whom  next  paragraph.  John,  the  third  son  of 
the  fourth  baron  of  O'Neil  and  laird  of  Corse,  was  presbyte- 
rian  minister  of  Alford,  and  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learn- 
ing, and  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  church.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Aberdeen 
on  2d  July  1606,  and  which  immediately  on  its  meeting  was, 
by  a  messenger  at  arms,  charged  in  the  king's  name  to  dis- 
miss on  the  pain  of  rebellion.  The  Assembly  declared  thdr 
readiness  to  comply  with  this  order,  and  requested  the  com- 
missioner, Straiten  of  Lawriston,  to  name  a  day  and  place  for 
their  next  meeting.  Upon  his  refusal,  the  moderator  appointed 
the  Assembly  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  September  ensuing,  and  then  dissolved  the  meet- 
ing wiUi  prayer.  The  king,  having  sent  orders 'from  I>on- 
don  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigour  agunst  those  min- 
isters who  had  composed  this  Assembly,  fourteen  of  them 
were  sent  to  prison  to  await  their  trial,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  John  Welch,  son-in-law  of  Enox,  who 
were  apprdiended  in  Edinburgh,  oiid  after  being  a  night  in 
the  castle,  were  sent  to  Blackness  and  confined  in  separate 
dungeons.  As  they  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy 
council,  they  were  indicted  to  stand  trial  for  high  treason  be- 
fore the  hi^  court  of  justiciary  at  Linlithgow.  Mr.  Forbes' 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  recorded  in  Calderwood's  Higtory  of 
the  Church  ofScoOtmd,  vol.  vi.  pp  882—886.  He  and  five 
other  ministers  convicted  with  him,  after  having  been  im- 
prisoned fourteen  months  in  the  castle  of  Bladcness,  were 
banished  to  France.  A  long  letter  from  Mr.  Forbes  to  his 
celebrated  brother  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  dated 
Eduiburgh  castle,  16th  July  1606,  after  his  condemnation, 
relative  to  the  chancell<^  having  counselled  the  holding  of  the 
Aberdeen  Assembly,  which  had  given  so  much  offence  to  the 
king,  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume  (pp.  661 — 666).  He 
became  afterwards  minister  of  Delft  in  Holland,  and  died 


about  1688.  He  was  the  author  of  several  tracts  on  reli^oot 
subjects.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Barclay  of  Mathers,  ana 
had  two  s<ms.  Colonel  Artiiur  Forbes,  and  Patrick,  who  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Cttthness,  19th  March  1662,  and  re 
mained  in  that  see  till  his  death  in  1680.  Arthur,  the  fourth 
son,  settled  in  Ireland  in  1620,  and  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1628.  He  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  and  foil  in  a  duel  at  Hamburg  in  1632.  His  son.  Sir 
Arthur  Forbes,  was  the  first  earl  of  Granard  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland. 

William  Forbes,  the  second  son  above  mentioned,  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Craiglevar,  was  first  styled  of  Menie. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  became  an  eminent 
merchant  at  Dantzic,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune,  and 
purchased  estates  m  various  parts  of  Scotland.  He  had 
charters  of  the  lands  of  Menie  in  Aberdeenshire  in  161)7 ;  of 
Craigievar  in  the  same  county,  in  1610 ;  of  the  barony  ot 
Anchtertool  in  Fifeshire,  in  1617 ;  of  the  barony  of  Finhaven 
and  Carriston  in  Forfarshire,  in  1619,  and  of  the  lands  of 
Fintry  in  Aberdeenshire  the  same  year.  On  becoming  pro- 
prietor of  Craigievar,  which  he  purchased  from  a  family  ot 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  he  found  the  castle  but  half  built,  as 
they  were  unable,  from  adverse  drcumstances,  to  finish  it. 
He  straightway  set  about  completing  it,  which  he  did  in 
1626,  in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  period,  with  project- 
ing turrets,  and  took  his  designation  therefrom.  It  is  now 
surrounded  by  extensive  and  thriving  plantations.  The  name 
of  Craigievar,  in  Gaelic,  Crtg  a  Mkar^  means  the  rock  of 
Mar.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  Dmidical  temples,  and  on 
the  top  of  Corsehill,  near  it,  are  vestiges  ot  an  encampment. 
He  was  commemorated  by  Arthur  Johnstone  in  one  of  his 
epitaphs.    [Poemaia  p.  880.] 

His  ddest  son,  William,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  20th  April  1630,  with  a  grant  of  sixteen  thousand 
acres  in  New  Brunswick,  erected  into  a  free  barony  and  regal- 
ity, to  be  called  New  Crai^evar.  On  the  rash  and  ill-advised 
attempt  of  Charles  the  First  to  introduce  episcopacy  inio 
Scotland,  Sir  William  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Covenant- 
ers, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  which  followed. 
He  commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland  frx>m  1624 
to  1645,  printed  for  the  Spalding  Club  in  2  vols.  4to,  1860. 
In  1641  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  planting  kirks  and  valuation  of  teinds ;  in  1648, 
one  of  the  committee  for  loan  monies  and  taxations  of  the 
county  of  Aberdeen ;  in  1644,  one  of  the  comnusmoners  for 
conserving  the  Ripon  treaty,  and  ordered  to  secure  deserters 
in  Aberdeenshire,  &c ;  in  1646,  one  of  the  committee  ot 
estates;  in  1646,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  selling  the 
estates  of  the  malignants,  and  in  1647  sheriff  of  Aberdeen. 
At  the  battle  of  Aberdeen  in  1644,  charging  too  impetuously 
at  the  head  of  his  troop,  Sir  William  was  taken  prisoner  with 
Forbes  of  Boyndlie.  In  the  account  of  that  battie  contained 
in  Patrick  Gordon  of  Ruthven's  *  Britane's  Distemper,'  print- 
ed for  the  Spalding  Club  in  one  volume  4to  in  1844,  it  is 
stated  that  he  had  been  "  bred  up  in  the  field  of  Mars  while 
he  was  abroad"  (page  88).  Being  allowed  to  be  at  large  on 
his  parole,  **he  conveyed  himself  away,"  says  the  same  vniter, 
"to  the  no  small  prejudice  of  his  reputation"  (p.  93).  In 
1646  he  joined  the  garrison  at  Aberdeen  with  several  other 
gentiemen,  to  oppose  an  anticipated  attack  tirom  the  marquis 
a  Huntly,  who,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  Highland 
foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  stormed  that  dty  in  three  difier- 
ent  places,  and  compelled  the  army  of  the  Covenanters  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  this 
occasion  were  Sir  William  Forbes,  and  other  country  genti*- 
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wua.  (if  tbm  omam  'H  fntnrm.  tnt  Hirf 
woBC  iwfim  rituar  pamt*  ni  fl«aaar  aoc 

L  ^  49%  Sir  Wlliflm  «■»  aainlv  :iu»  i»«m»  li  inanizii^  -ip 
A*  Eund  if  1^  ifanuaic  fbsRtwviar  Giidanir.  4r  Gumv.  du* 
iun  <if  di«  lid  iflilait  mA,  yt  3a7« 
<^  lus  iiiiniiw  On*  4^  a«  prwerfb«i  dma.  ^/ae^ae,  be 
d»  fl0l»ROiM  m  iuB  dof  »  Stio  £rtf  koaatt^.  iv'  ins 
UHiMf  and  iidur  lawiesB  «xpi«u!a^  A  ^tttina  if  -us  .^liliw— 
Mvin^  ^iurri0i*and4fp9Mi!d  ^  Inb  «f  aie  rii'iiwii 
porSUsakviy  Ock  «ui  Craiipe!«'v.  .%r  Woliaai  amc  ooihrnui^ 
adiL  4f  die  mow  M  :&e  Scewar^  ^f  Ansk.  «^  «n  -ac  b»- 
farn  <if  Giiiiffny't  felkH*«is  t»  sfadr  iMaito  a  ti*  iKgfci^M^ 
<«f  Tmttuthxny  mtnt^A  a  flDprcaaufinip  eic^  of  tiHSL 
A««Kil  4f  clicat  wen  luof^ed  Jt  E^^ov^  carir  ji  l0fL  aact 
ClM  4ig;hdi  mttf  gwipi'd  br  ihiMrii^  shac  htt  had  yam  arrort 
iae»  tiM  ierviet  ijpmtf  Us  «i2.  Jn.  ivw^  GLifony  a£ 
fe  fift  tgwrai  hatmm  hAmfpa^  t»  tiic  flcvvwSi*  aid  a  »- 
wned  of  »  duMManil  poQatk  beoai^oAmi  Sv  lia  ippcsfiauinii. 
ii«  wm  oiCimas^T  taJbsn,  wick  five  of  aia  aeeocoiieoL  aO.  ir 
whitm  fwm  baiiipd  at  tb«  Gaflowiec;  hetwwa  Lttfii  and 
Ediiitww({ii,  in  the  OMiith  of  Jolj  foOnrins,  GtLderar  aa  a  mark 
of  4iotifw;Hon  bem|(  b«n|[|eH  <m  a  gaEam%  ftigfia-  duB  :he 

Sir  W/iUam's  am,  Sir  John,  aeeood  ban 
ipanrty  a  daoj^Cer  of  Toont^  of  Aoidhar; 
anit  thrw  dm^i^taen,  Thia  ladf  OMrtiSed  (be^|BBiCfaad)  §ac 
til*  oae  of  tive  poor  of  tha 
irhi<^  Crai(P«Tar  ia  iihiafgd, 
whidir  aeardinff  to  bar  win,  onaticouiB  m  tiie  baads  of  tike 
famil/  on  eaikiitiMi  of  tbcir  pajfinf  the  intereat  zefni2«i?  to 
eba  kirfc  aeaaloo  m  nwal,  to  be  dmd^  ''ooog  tbe  poor  of 

Hia  grandww,  iKr  Artbar,  fowtb  bareoaC  icpmaml  tbe 
W«iC/  of  Ab^rdoAii  ai  pariiameot  firtm  1737  to  1747.  la 
one  of  toni  I^yvat'a  lettcfs  6ait/td  from  E<fiobargh,  11th  Sep- 
tamhor  1740,  dnrini;  tbe  time  of  as  eleetioa,  he 
that  th«  duke  tA  Argfit,  who  bad  tlvn  the  dnef 
faent  of  fkoit  afiim,  bad  a  particnlar  icfpod  for  Sir  Aitfaar 
frur^i^mf  and  waa  anxknaa  for  bia  ictom  to  parfiamcnL  Sk 
Artbar  waa  tho  boaona  friend  of  Sir  Andrew  IfitebeQ,  Bcitab 
ambaaiador  to  Fretieriek  the  Great  of  Prania,  who  left  to 
Mr  Arthi>r  tbe  bnlk  of  bia  pmpertr,  inclnding  his  Takable 
HKrary,  aiw)  bi<t  Mtate  of  Thainston. 

H«  aon,  JKr  Wit<iam,  fifth  baronet,  bora  in  17d3,  faj  his 
«^  tim  Hon,  Sarah  Seoipil],  dangbter  of  tbe  twdfth  Lord 
Sempill,  had  fov  sons  and  aeren  daoghtcn.  UaipaH,  the 
•Miwd  d«ni(bter,  became  the  wife  of  Bobert  Wallace,  Eaq.  of 
tM}j,  at  MO  period  M.  P.  for  Gnenock.  Sir  WiDiaQ  died 
lalilltf. 

Hia  tfm,  tiir  Arthur,  sixth  baronet,  waa  for  aome  time  an 
oAear  m  the  7th  haaMmi  He  died  nnmarricd  in  1823,  and 
•ras  Hoeeeded  bf  hia  brother.  Sir  John,  seventh  barooeir 
bam  fa)  17$5.  He  waa  a  judge  in  tbe  Hon.  Eaat  ln£a  Com- 
pao7*s  terriee,  and  married  m  September  1825,  tbe  Hon. 
Cfaariotta  EtiMbetb,  dani^ter  of  17th  Lord  Forbes,  and  had 
two  sons  and  six  daafEfateni.     He  died  16th  Feb.  laiC 

The  eldar  spa,  flb'  Wmiaa,  born  Ifaj  90, 18M,  &  aa  tth  bail 
loaa  a,  1M4<  Ha  an  the  only  dr.&lB^  Chailea  Forbes*  taait^  of 
News  and  CdlsgSaorfe,  and  by  her,  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
Jirorca  to  Pee,  IMl,  huldr.  He  an  secondly.  Kor.  18, 1863, 
Francis  Enrtly,  dir.  of  Sir  George  Abercromby,  bart^  of  Birfcenbog. 
and  has  4  mmm  sad  1  dk^.  He  Is  helr^esompdre'to  the  barooy 
of  flcropbiO,  CU7S).  In  18.^9  ha  was  sppointed  captain  901 
Aberdoeasfalre  rtfla  folonteera 


Tat  fMuiT  ^  Virhea  af  Ftoiico 

bes  if  riiaiiiiai    2d  asn  of  the  2d  Lord  Foebea.    TUt 

m  Ii«7.    ffia  paadsaa.  WuHimi  Fosbca.  was  caeated  a 

bypatoat,  daced  2d  ApsiL  ICSfi,  to 
j's  'sen  auie.  ffia  eidest  aoo,  Sb*  WlLiam,  2d 
had.  w  ca  oaa  <f  aiij^hui .  as  oaiy  aon.  Sir  Wilfiaa,  3d 
wtifi  waa  Cariea  maadedr  aMi  had,  by  hia  frit  wife, 
JCui^ec  daagBfier  of  tbe  lat  Va 
jnd  a  daoeiicer:  and  by  hia 
if  [>ihBabof  •tf  Dahnahaf  _ 

Sr  WuEaau  fourth  banaet,  maraed  Lady 
ganentwr  af  Teha,  eari  of  Kxatare.  and  had  two 
laae  aid  jamr  jantpcaab.  John,  tbe  eider  eon,  BBmed  tbe  Hon. 
Vary  Forbea  of  Pisuie*i.  lia^lin  i  af  Almiaiir  third  Lord 
Fiirbea  of  F^tafiiffv  and  oa  tiie  death  af  Joha,  onatar  ti  Fit- 
ifigo.  as  IT^L  ber  iiiiiiiiiTaiHi  beeame  aeareat  beara  and  la- 
jiiaalilii  lofdiataBhiKfaBay.  He  <fied  before  his  &tfaer, 
iBt  jb&  two  «na.  dbe  eider  of  wbom,  Sr  WiIIiaBi,  fifth  baro- 
aec  aaiii  lied  3i»  |j  laiififhii  Tina  Sw  Wiibans,  aa  advo- 
ai  En^nfaui^h,  maened  Christian,  da^^itcr  af  John 
and  died  m  1729.  Ha  had  twa  aonai 
Tib  eider  aon.  Scr  WuSara,  acxth  baraxt,  was  Aaeela- 
anted  banker  of  Etnnbnii^  of  whom  a  memoir  is  gircn  on 
^e^  t&.  m.  bw]^  tvpe.  As  ason  aa  be  had  an  opportaaity 
be  piinheiiii  arvaitj  aoaa  of  &e  apper  barony  of  Ptta^o^ 
rnrifirfmy  ths  eld  maaBaa-boose,  at  Aat  tiam  looAeas 
desertaL  aMi  by^  tha  dodi  of  Xr.  Forbes  in  1781,  be 
ceeibsd  aa  h«xr  to  tbe  lower  baranr  aba.  Tbe  eiieuaive 
proveasaCs  which  be  introdaeed  oa  avciT  portion  of  his 
pmpqty  gDeattf  enhanrrd  ita  rahm,  and  exhibited  ia  a  higfa 

He 


tbe  ekfaat  daogbfaer  af  Sir  Jaaea  Haj  of  Hayeton,  baronet, 
and  fiad  in  laO<L  His  aeeond  aoa.  John  Hay  Fotbea,  waa  a 
lord  of  aeseioo.  msder  the  judicial  titie  of  Lord  Medwyn.  He 
was  boTD  at  Edinburgh  in  1776i»  paaaed  advocate  in  1799 ; 
apiMx'nsed  abcriff-depote  of  Pertbafaire  in  1807,  and  raised  to 
tbe  bench  in  Jannarr  1823;  appointed  a  laidof  joatidaiy  in 
Dseember  1830;  reaigaed  that  omce  ia  May  1847;  ntind 
fieas  tbe  beach  in  Octsfaer  1852,  and  died  in  1854.  It  was 
diieAy  throng  his  exertiaoa,  and  to  the  efforts  of  tbs  epiqco* 
pal  coogregation  wonhipping  in  tbe  Cowgate  chapd,  that  the 
haodsome  etraetars  called  St.  PnTs  chapel,  York  Place, 
Edinbai]^  was  erected  in  1818.  His  eldest  brother.  Sir 
William  Fccbea,  also  greatly  assisted  in  the  boilding  of  SL 
John's  epboopal  dupci,  at  the  west  end  of  Prinoea  Street  of 
the  aame  city.  Hia  lordship  married,  in  1802,  a  dan^ter  of 
Sir  Alnsnder  Pteroae  Cimung  Gordon,  baronet,  of  A]|yxa 
sad  Gordonstown.  ffia  ddeet  am,  William,  became  an 
adrocate.  ffia  aeeond  am,  tbe  Ri^it  Rer.  Alexander  Pen- 
foas  Forhea,  D.CJi.,  was  oooaecrated  bishop  of  Bnebin 
m  1S17,  on  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Moir.  B«ni  in  Edinbogh 
in  1817,  be  waa  edncated  in  Brasenose  CoDege,  Oxfoid, 
where  he  was  Boden  Sanarrit  adiolar  in  1841,  and  xeoeired 
the  honoraiy  degree  of  doctor  of  cirfl  Uws.  Geoige,  tbe 
youngest  son  of  Sk  William,  in  1815  was  admitted  a  partner 
in  ^e  bank,  and  on  its  jnaction  with  the  Glaegow  Union 
bank  be  becaow  a  (fixector  of  tbe  Unioa  baojc,  the  new  name 
of  the  firm. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  William,  sereath  baronet,  laairied  19th 
Jane  1797,  WllUamina,  sole  child  and  heiress  of  ^  J<dm 
Staart  Belches  of  Fcttercaini,  baronet,  whose  name  and  arms 
have  been  sssmnfd  by  the  family.  He  had  fooraona  and 
two  dangfateis;  the  eldest  son,  WUliam,  a  captain  in  Uie 
armr  died  nnmamed.  before  his  father,  in  1826 ;  the  aeeaad 
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ion,  Sir  Joaiif  suooeeded  him  ;  the  third,  Chibrlee,  became  a 
partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Co., 
afterwarda  the  (Jnion  bank;  and  the  fonrth,  James  Darid 
Forbes,  D.C.L»,  was  elected  professor  of  natoral  philosophy 
in  the  mii^ersity  of  Edinburgh  in  1888. 

Sir  John  Stuart  Forbes,  the  second  son,  became  eighth 
baronet,  t>n  his  father's  death,  24th  October,  1828.  He  was 
bom  26th  September  1804,  and  married  14th  Jnne  1834, 
Lady  Harriet  Louisa  Anne  Eer,  third  daughter  of  the  sixth 
marquli  of  Lothian,  and  had  a  daughter,  Harriet  Wllllamina. 
He  d  May  97,  1866,  and  was  «l  hy  his  nephew,  Sir  William 
Stuart  Forbee,  as  9th  hart  He  was  b.  June  16,  IBM,  and  m. 
July  1, 1866,  Mlas  Marion  Watts,  and  hss  issue. 


t%e  family  of  Forbes  ci  Newe  and  Edinglaasie,  which  also 
possess  a  baronetcy,  are  descended  from  William  Forbes  of 
Danch  and  Newe,  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  knight, 
who  obtained  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Pitsligo  and  Kinnal- 
die,  10th  October  1476,  and  whose  elder  son.  Sir  John  For- 
bes, was  the  progenitor  of  Akzander  Forbes,  created  Lord 
Forbes  of  Pitsdigo,  24th  Jane  1633,  a  title  attainted  in  the 
l^erson  of  Alexander,  fourth  lord,  for  his  partidpation  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745  (see  Prrsuoo,  lord).  John  Forbes  of  Bel- 
labeg,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  said  William  of  Danch, 
was  bom  at  Belkbeg  in  September  1748.  In  <early  life  he 
went  to  Bombay,  and  engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  extennve  and  distinguiahed  merchants 
in  India.  Having  realized  a  laige  fortune  he  repurchased 
Newe,  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  besides  dther  lands  in 
Strathden,  and  the  whole  of  his  rental  was  laid  out  in  im- 
provements. His  private  beneficence  both  in  India  and  at 
home  is  stated  to  have  been  almost  unbounded,  and  amongst 
his  munificent  donations  to  public  chttritaes  were  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Aberdeen  asylum,  and  one  thousand  pounds  to 
the  infirmacy  of  that  dty.  [New  Stat.  Aoe.  ▼.  xii.  p.  542.]  A 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  thetown*s 
chnrchyard  of  Aberdeen.  He  died  20th  June  1821,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  George  Forbes  of  Lochell,  by  his  wife,  Katharine, 
only  -daughter  of  Gordon  Stewart  of  Inveraurie.  Bom  in 
April  1778,  he  went  early  in  life  to  India,  and  wfis  for  many 
years  head  of  that  eminent  East  India  mercantile  and  bank- 
ing establishment  in  Bombay,  which  had  been  fotnded  by 
bis  uncle.  He  returned  to  England  in  1812.  On  leaving 
India  the  natives,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  and  affection, 
presented  him  with  a  service  of  plate  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  in  gratitude  for  his  exertions  in  elevat- 
ing thdr  position  in  society  and  obtaining  their  admission  ft 
the  offices  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  grandjurors,  tlie  na- 
tives of  Bombay  subscribed  for  a  statue  of  him  by  Sir  Frauds 
Chantrey.  He  was  created  a  baronet,  4th  November  1823. 
He  sat  in  pariiament  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  In  1838 
be  was  served  nearest  male  hdr  in  general  to  Alexander, 
third  Lord  Pitsligo,  by  a  jury  at  Aberdeen,  ^nd  the  same 
year  he  obtuned  the  authority  of  the  lord  lyon,  to  use  the 
Pitsligo  arms  and  supporters.  He  died  20th  November  1849, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson.  Sir  Charles,  second  bar- 
onet, bom  15th  July  1882,  on  whose  death,  unmarried,  28d 
May  1852,  the  title  devolved  on  his  undo.  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
third  baronet,  bom  at  Bombay,  21st  September  1808,  and 
educated  at  Harrow  scho<4.  He  was  formerly  a  captain  in 
the  17th  lancers.  He  married  21st  August  1830,  Caroline, 
2d  danghter  of  6.  Battye,  Esq.  of  Campden  hill ;  issue,  two 
sons,  1.  Charles  John,  bora  at  Kensington  in  1843;  2.  George 
Stewart,  of  Aslown,  bom  in  1844,  and  a  daughter,  Caroline 
Louisa,  'm.  in  1858  to  Sir  William  Forbes^  of  Craigievar,  Bart 


The  first  of  the  Forbeees  of  Culloden,  Invemess-shne,  w«b 
Duncan  Forbes,  great-grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Presi- 
dent Forbes,  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Forbes,  through 
that  of  Tolquhoun,  and  by  the  mother's  sidefmm  that  ofKAdL 
earl  MarischaL  He  was  M.P.  and  provost  of  Inverness,  and 
purchased  the  estate  of  Culloden  from  the  laird  of  Macintosh  in 
1626.  He  died  in  1654,  aired  82.  "  He  enjoyed,*'  says  Mr. 
Burton,  in  his  Life  of  Prestident  Forbes,  ^'  the  name  <k  Gre^ 
Duncan,  and  his  title  to  be  so  called  is  fully  attested  by  Mb 
portrait,  where  a  large  grisly  beard  conceals  the  lower  part  ol 
his  bold,  broad,  honest  face.  Round  the  room,  where  this 
portmit  occupies  the  highest  station,  are  ranged  those  of  Uh 
descendants,  and  it  at  once  strikes  the  stranger  that  seldom^, 
in  the  ancestral  representations  of  Scottish  families,  does  one 
see  so  fine  'a  duster  of  open,  handsome,  ingenuous  <count6- 
nances.  Perhaps  this  may  partly  arise  from  a  usual  diarao- 
teristio  of  such  portraits — the  nnister-looldng  moustache  df 
the  seventeenth  century  bdng  absent  from  this  group,  m 
which  thore  is  no  medium  between  the  rich,  itdl,  uncultivated 
beard  of  Grey  Duncan,  and  the  dean  shaven  facies-of  the  tfext 
generation.'*  Grey  Duncan  had  two  brothers,  namely,  John 
whose  son  Malcolm  became  marquis  of  Montilly  in  FraAct, 
and  Patrick,  commonly  called  Black  Patrick,  baillie  of  In- 
veruxy,  from  whom  descended  the  family -of  Fori)es  of  Fove- 
ran,  on  which  a  baronetcy  of  Nova  Scotia  was  conferred  in 
1699,  but  the  title  is  now  extiAot.  Duncan  Forbes,  the  first 
of  Culfoden,  married  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Forbes 
of  Corsindae,  also  descended  fix>m  the  noble  family  at  the 
head  of  the  dan,  and  had,  with  two  daughters,  three  sons, 
namely,  John,  his  heir.  Captain  Jiimes  Forbto  of  Caithness, 
and  Captain  Duncan  Forbes  of  Assynt. 

John  Forbes  of  Culloden,  the  eldest  son,  was  ahw  provoA 
of  Inverness.  He  was  the  fnend  and  supporter  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Aigyle,  and  from  his  strong  support  of  preshyterian 
prindples,  he  suffered  much  in  thto  persecuting  times  in  the 
rdgn  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  James,  hi  tlA 
introduction  to  the  Culloden  papers,  it  is  stated  that  **  the 
frowning  aspect  of  government,  by  introdudng  the  habits  ot 
economical  and  private  living,  instead  of  hospitality  and  ex- 
pense into  his  family,  most  have  conduced  to  the  accumula^ 
tion  of  his  fortune;  and  about  the  year  1670,  his  landed 
estate  was  doubled  by  the  purchase  of  the  barony  of  Ferin- 
tosh  and  the  estate  of  Bnnchrew."  On  bdng  chosen  member 
of  parliament  for  the  shire  of  £lgin  or  Inverness,  he  refhseii 
to  take  the  test,  when  tendered  to  him  on  10th  Febraaiy 
1685,  and  could  not  therefore  take  his  seat  He  was  an  aCh 
tive  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  estates 
were  in  consequence  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  Colonel  Cannae 
and  Major-general  Buchan,  who  had  assumed  the  command 
of  Jamee*  army  after  the  faH  of  Dundee.  As  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  which  the  family  had  sustained,  his  eldest  son 
and  successor,  Duncan  Forbes  third  of  Culloden,  received 
from  the  Soots  parliament,  the  privilege  of  distilling  into 
spirits  the  grain  of  the  barony  of  Ferintosh,  at  a  nominal 
composition  of  the  duty,  which  remained  the  same,  after  the 
spirits  distilled  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  subjected 
to  a  comparatively  heavy  exdse,  (Bur/te's  SiaL  of  the  Com^ 
numersj  voL  iv.  p.  622,)  hence  Ferintosh  became  renowned 
for  its  whisky.  The  privilege  was  taken  away  in  1785. 
This  Duncan  Forbes,  the  father  of  the  preddent,  sat  in 
the  Scots  parliament  for  the  county  of  Nairn,  and  died 
in  1704.  By  his  wife  Maxy,  daughter  of  Shr  Robert  Innes, 
of  Innes,  in  Morayshire,  baronet,  be  had  two  sons,  John,  and 
Duncan,  lord  president,  of  whom  a  memoir  will  be  found  on 
page  240,  and  several  daughters.  He  is  described  as  having 
been  **■*,  real  good  man,"  embned  with  a  deep  sense  of  niii- 
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poo«  mad  waeetmCoi  ia  iatpuiin^  it  to  his  efaildrcn.  His  next  | 
brotber,  Dsvid  FofWt  of  XewhaO,  aa  cnuocnt  bvjer  «od 
1MB  ti  fcctcn,  w«  tbe  ftimd  and  one  of  tfa«  potimis  of 
Alifli  BjBDMf,  000  of  wbow  odfli,  wiitten  io  17^  *lo  tbe 
ofMn^ForimofKowfaall,' 


Searet  wwtfajr  to  be  wMi'd  or  kfwtA, 
Wbm  by  iCffet  doolli  00  oMsy  ««ri» 
8o  oooo  the  owceteoC  Ofc  fOBOfod,' 

Z4^  MKf  Warb  cfBammmf^  voL  L  pi  f7a 


In  iStm  tliifd  Tolmoe  of  tho  anne  e^tkm  (FoDartoa  and  Co.*«, 
1851X  page  301,  wo  find  Jobn  Forbca  of  NewfaaU  and  Dun- 
ean  hia  Hifn—i  mcationod  aa  being  memben  of  tba  *  Worthy 
<3ob^'  wfaicfa  waa  in  ewiitwMy  long  hAatt  1714,  and  which 
freqiiBDtlj  met  at  Nowhall  Hoose.  On  the  ceiliDg  of  one  of 
fta  pafkvBB,  which  bon  the  name  of  tbe  Clnb  Boom,  is  a 
painting  of  Bamoi^  reciting,  long  before  it  mM  printed,  tbe 
embryo  piiiiMgn  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

John,  tbe  foorth  Udrd  of  CnUoden,  took  an  active  part  on 
tbe  ode  of  giivcruMieiit  on  tbe  breaking  oot  of  tbe  lebellion 
of  1715f  and,  with  tbe  afterwaida  celebrated  Lord  Lovat,  nar- 
rowly eecaped  being  apprehended  at  Aberdeen  by  Lord  Sal- 
toon  in  eommand  of  tbe  Jaeobite  forces  there.  Botii  he  and 
bis  brother  Doncan  were  engaged  in  patting  down  the  insnr- 
rection  in  InTBinem  shire.  In  those  oonvirial  times  he  so 
nrach  ezedled  most  of  his  friends  in  tho  quantity  of  daret 
that  ho  ooold  drink,  that  be  was  dietingnisbed  by  the  name 
of  Bnmper  John.  Dying  withoat  iasoe  in  1734,  be  was 
soooeeded  bj  bis  only  brother,  Doncan  (see  pott,  p.  240), 
whose  only  child,  Jobn  Forbes,  tbe  nxtb  of  Colloden,  showed 
when  joong,  says  Mr.  Bnrton,  "  tbe  oooTirial  qririt  of  his 
race,  witbont  their  energy  and  penereranoe."  He  was  the 
companion  and  friend  of  Thomson,  Armstrong,  and  other 
eminent  literary  men  of  their  time,  and  is  referred  to  m  two 
of  the  stansas  of  Thomson's  *  CssUe  of  Indolence.'  He 
entered  tbe  army,  and  serred  wiUi  distinction  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenojr,  where  be  bad  a  horse  shot  under  htm.  He  was 
in  other  engagements,  and  also  fongfat  tX  Colloden.  Some 
notices  of  him,  with  two  of  his  letters,  will  be  foond  in  Bar> 
ton's  Life  of  President  Forbes,  pages  342  and  343,  He  af- 
terwards lived  retired  at  Stradisball  in  Suffolk,  and  bj  eoon«> 
WKj  and  Jodicioos  management  succeeded  in  some  messore, 
in  retrieving  the  lotees  which  bis  father  had  sostained  in 
tho  poblie  service,  and  which,  with  the  utmost  ingratitude, 
tbe  govtmment  whieb  bb  exertions  and  outlay  bad  mainly 
helped  to  establish,  refused  to  acknowledge  or  compensate. 
John  Forbes  died  20th  September  1772.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried :  flfvt,  to  Jane,  daogfater  of  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  of  Craig- 
ievar,  baronet,  bjr  whom  be  bad  two  sons,  Duncan,  who  died 
before  him,  and  Arthur,  his  soocessor;  and,  secondly,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Captain  Forbes  of  Newe,  without  issue. 

Arthur,  leventh  laird,  died  36th  May  1803,  and  was  sncr 
oeeded  by  his  only  son,  Duncan  George,  who  died  3d  Novem- 
\ym  1827,  when  lus  oldest  son,  Arthur,  bom  35th  January 
1819,  became  the  ninth  l«urd  of  Culloden. 


The  Forbeses  of  Ecbt,  an  Aberdeenshire  family,  sprung  from 
the  Watertoun  branch  of  the  family  of  Tolquhoon. 

The  Forbeses  of  Kingerioch,  in  Argyleshire,  are  descended 
from  the  yoongest  son  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  fifib  laird  of 
Drominner,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Forbes.  Through  the 
marriage  of  this  youngest  son,  AUster  Cam  Forbes,  with  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Hufrh  Cameron  of  Brux,  that  estate 
ftamo  into  the  family.    Of  this  branch  was  William  Forbes. 


of  SkeOatcr,  hapriwd  Uth  October  ISU,  who  joined  tbe 
tnanpaa  of  HmUiy,  aa  tbe  kzug'a  sida,  wiHl  tbe  waniwa  el 

tba  only  Fwbeau  vno  wm  not 
tbej  woe  with  the  Gordona,  (sswnd 
of  the  Forbeses  holding  IstfaDy  ef  tba  manpna  of  Hmttiy,) 
both  IB  tiba  civii  war  and  in  tbe  levniuliwiary  **— f«g"  tk 
1689,  they  woe  called  tba  Gordo^-FonesesL  TUs  William 
Forbes  of  Skdiater  adapted  a  motto  distnict  finm  that  of 
other  fimffiea  of  iha  njBie,  namely,  **  Solas  inter  phnimos." 

Genefal  John  Forbes  of  SkeHatcr,  wba  fied  m  1809,  when 
a  yuung  Bsan  iliitmgoMhed  biuiaelf  by  vesBBtmg  tbe  attaeks 
on  Scotland  made  by  tbe  eetsbratad  demagngoc,  John  Wilkaa, 
m  ma  ^  north  Mitani,  and  *""^"*^  in  vam  for  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  personal  icncontre  with  him.  He  married  a  prin- 
ccaa  of  tbe  bkiod  royal  of  Fortngal,  and  rose  to  be  a  fidd- 
marahal  m  tbe  Port^neae  army.  He  is  stated  to  have  diowB 
great  miGtanr  talent,  and  to  have  acted  witb  great  sooeeas 
agamst  tbe  Spaniards  Wben  the  royal  fumly  of  Portugal 
went  to  tba  Rnasils  in  Kovembcr  1807,  be  accompanied 
tbem,  and  died  there.— f>«v  StalvAsal  Aemmu  vnL  xn 
pag9  541.] 


Tbe  firrt  of  tbe  Foriteses  of  Boyndlie,  in  tbe  parish  ot  Ty- 
rie,  an  oflSAoot  of  tbe  noble  family  of  Pf tsligo,  was  kflled  at 
tbe  battle  of  CraflMtone  in  1575.  One  of  his  descendants, 
Jobn  Forbes  of  Boyndfie,  was  by  tbe  marquis  of  Mmtrose 
taken  priaoner  with  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Cralgievar  (see 
amte,  p.  231)  at  tbe  battk  of  Aberdeen,  12  September  1344. 
To  procure  tbe  freedom  of  yonng  Irvine  of  Dram,  then  a 
captive  with  tbe  Covenanters,  they  ware  allowed  to  go,  on 
their  parole  of  honour,  to  their  camp,  and  to  recover  their  en- 
tire liberty  if  tbdr  captor  sboold  sustain  a  defeat  before  the 
period  stipulated  for  tbeir  retorn.  Finding  obetades  in  the 
way  of  tbe  liberation  of  Irvine,  Boyndlie  returned  and  abode 
with  Montroee,  in  tbe  mountains,  wben  his  own  adherents 
were  deserting  his  standard  in  crowds.  He  died,  wben  ad- 
vanced in  life,  on  his  estate  in  Cromar. 


Forbes  of  Winkfield  Place,  county  ot  Berks,  England,  is 
desoended  from  Forbes  of  Colquhany,  Strathdon.  Of  this 
famOy  was  William  Forbes  of  Callander,  Stirlmgshire,  seoor  i 
son  of  William  Forbes,  a  dtizen  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  that  oty,  and  l»ed  a  tinsmith.  In  eariy  life  he  went 
to  London,  where,  m  process  of  time,  be  was  enabled  to 
commence  buriness  for  himself.  Having  received  a  hint 
from,  it  is  said.  Admiral  Byron,  one  of  his  customers,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  adnuralty  to  sheathe  the  bottom  of 
the  vessels  *of  the  navy  with  copper,  to  preserve  them  firom 
the  efiects  of  sea-water,  instead  of  coal-tar,  an  invention  of 
the  eari  of  Dnndonald,  he  immediately  purchased  up  all  tho 
copper  he  could  find  to  an  immense  extent.  Obtaining  soon 
after  the  exdusire  right  of  coppering  tiie  royal  navy  and  the 
East  India  Company's  ships,  for  twenty  years,  be  realised  a 
large  fortune,  and  in  1783  purchased  the  estates  of  Callander 
and  Almond  in  Stirlingshire,  whidi  had  been  forfeited  by  the 
attainder  of  the  fifth  e:irl  of  Linlithgow  and  foorth  of  Callan- 
der in  1715,  and  8ub(>equently  came  into  possession  of  the 
Yoric  Buildings  Company.  The  price  he  paid  for  them  was 
so  low  that  he  frequently  afterwards  dedared  that  even  the 
wood  on  the  lands  would  have  supplied  the  purchase  money. 
When  asked  for  his  security,  he  replied,  "  I  have  it  in  my 
pocket,"  and  instantly  produced  one  of  the  two  largest  bank 
notes  ever  issued  in  Scotland.  On  obtaining  possession  of 
this  vast  landed  property  he  immediately  set  about  improv- 
ing it  m  evenr  possible  way,  and  thereby  brought  almost 
every  part  of  it  into  a  state  of  hi|^  culti  ration.    He  died 
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Mt  Edinburgh  21st  June  1815.  In  Kay's  Edinbuirh  Por- 
tndts,  ToL  iL  pp.  106 — 109,  will  be  found  a  biographical  no- 
tice of  this  fortunate  speculator,  containing  some  interesting 
instances  of  his  personal  peculiarities.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried :  first,  to  Miss  Macadam  of  Craigengillan,  by  whom  he 
had  no  children ;  and,  secondly,  to  Miss  Agnes  Chalmers  of 
Aberdeen,  by  whom  he  had  a  family.  His  eldest  son,  Wil- 
liam, his  successor  in  the  entailed  property,  married  in  1682, 
Lady  Louisa  Wemyss,  sixth  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss 
and  March,  with  issue.  Her  ladyship  died  in  1845.  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  second  laird  of  Callander  of  the  name,  vice-lieu- 
tenant of  Stiriingshire,  and  member  of  parliament  for  that 
eountf  from  IBSft  to  1887,  was  re-elected  in  1841  and  in 
1852. 

FORBES,  Patrick,  an  eminent  prelate,  de- 
leended  from  Sir  Patrick  Forbes,  armonr-bearer  to 
King  James  the  Third,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen- 
ftliire,  24th  Angnst  1564.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
the  seven  sons  of  William  Forbes  of  Corse,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Scottish  reformers,  whom 
tie  sncceeded  in  the  estates  of  Corse  and  O^Neil. 
After  receiving  the  rndiments  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Stirling,  under  Thomas 
Bactianaa,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  historian, 
lie  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  studied  philosophy  under  his  cousin,  the  fa- 
mous Andrew  Melville,  and  on  the  latter  becom- 
ing prineip^d  of  St.  Andrews  in  1560,  he  accom- 
panied him  to  that  university,  and  studied  Hebrew 
and  theology  there.  He  distlngnished  himself  so. 
much  by  his  piety  and  learning  that  he  was  offered 
a  professorship  in  the  university,  but  about  the 
same  time  was  sent  for  by  his  father  ta  take  the 
management  of  the  family  estate.  Having  mar- 
ried Lucretia  8pence,  daughter  of  Spence  of  Wor- 
miston  in  Fife,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Mon- 
trose, till  hie  father's  death,  when  he  removed  to 
Corse,  and  occupied  himself  in  agiicultural  im- 
provements. Much  of  his  time  was  also  devoted 
to  religious  studies,  and  his  reputation  for  learning 
was  such  that  it  was  cun*ently  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  he  had  direct  communication 
with  the  devil.  A  local  tradition,  preserved  in 
the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  {vol.  ii. 
p.  220,)  states,  that  having  quarrelled  with  each 
other  on  some  doctrinal  point,  the  fiend  flew  off 
In  a.  passion,  CBxrying  the  side  of  the  castle  oi 
Corse  (buik  by  Forbes*  father  in  1581,  and  now 
in  ruins)  along  with  him.  He  early  displayed  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  pm*suits  and  duties  of  a 
derical  life,  and  from  his  serious  character,  in  the 


absence  or  deprivation  of  their  ministers,  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  officiate  as  a  clergyman  in 
some  of  the  parishes  adjoining  his  estate.  By  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  (Blackburn  of  Aberdeen,) 
he  was  earnestly  entreated  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,  while  the  primate  of  Scotland,  Gladstanes, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  peremptorily  prohibit- 
ed him  from  publicly  preaching  until  he  should  do 
so.  He,  in  consequeiice,  desisted  from  teaching 
in  public,  but  in  his  own  house  continued  to  ex 
pound  the  Scriptures  to  his  family  and  servants, 
and  any  of  the  gentry  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  might  be  permitted  to  attend.  He 
did  not  enter  the  ministry  till  1612,  when  he  was 
forty-eight  years  old.  It  happened  that  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Keith  in  Banffshire  had,  in  a 
fit  of  religious  melancholy,  attempted  to  commit 
suicide,  by  stabbing  himself,  but  not  dying  imme- 
diately, he  repented  of  the  deed,  and  sent  for  the 
laird  of  Corse,  to  pray  with  him.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  dying  man,  Forbes  was  induced  at 
length  to  take  holy  orders,  and  become  minister 
of  Keith  in  his  stead.  The  following  year  he  pub- 
lished his  *•  Commentary  on  the  Revelations,* 
which  he  dedicated  to  James  the  Sixth.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  erudite  and  elaborate  work  was  to 
apply  all  that  is  said  of  Antichrist,  of  the  beast, 
and  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,  to  the  church  of 
Rome. 

In  1618,  on  a  vacancy  occumng,  by  the  death 
of  Bishop  Alexander  Forbes  of  the  house  of  Ard- 
murdo,  at  the  desire  of  the  clergy  and  principal 
laity  of  the  diocese,  and  at  the  express  command 
of  the  king,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
Three  years  eariier,  on  the  death  of  Bifihop  Black- 
burn, he  had  been  urged  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, but  had  then  declined  it.  He  now  however 
accepted  of  it,  and  also  became  chancellor  of 
King's  eollege  and  university.  Old  Aberdeen.  In 
his  latter  capacity  he  set  himself  to  promote  the 
reformation  of  abuses  in  the  colleges,  and  in  1619 
he  procured  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission 
of  visitation.  Of  King's  college,  indeed,  he  proved 
himsdf  to  be  a  munificent  patron,  having  repaired 
tlie  buildings,  augmented  the  library,  and  revived 
the  dormant  professorships  of  divinity,  medicine, 
and  civil  law,  as  well  as  procured  the  addition  of 
a  new  chair  in  theology.     At  tlie  instanice  of  the 
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bishop,  the  synod  of  Aberdeen  raised  the  neces- 
sary fands  for  founding  a  divinity  chair  in  King^s 
college,  of  which  his  second  son,  Dr.  John  Forbes, 
of  whom  a  memoir  follows,  was  the  fii*st  incam- 
bent.  In  1632  Bishop  Forbes  was  seized  with  an 
infirmity  in  his  right  side  which,  depriving  him  of 
the  nse  of  his  right  arm,  caused  him  ever  after  to 
subscribe  his  name  with  his  left  hand.  On  his 
deathbed,  two  days  before  his  death,  he  sent  for 
all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  in  their  company 
received  the  holy  communion.  He  died  on  the 
28th  March  1635,  aged  71.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen  with  military  honours, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  with 
a  suitable  Latin  inscription.  As  the  fashion  was 
in  those  days,  various  poems  were  written  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English,  funeral  sermons  preached, 
and  orations  delivered,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
so  eminent  and  learaed  a  prelate,  all  of  which  will 
be  found  in  a  rare  and  curious  volume  printed  at 
Aberdeen  soon  after,  entitled  ^  The  Funerals  of  a 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Patrick  Forbes  of 
Corse.  Aberdene,  imprinted  by  Edward  Raban, 
1685.'  Portraits  of  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes,  by 
Jameson,  are  in  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and 
at  Fintray  House.  We  are  told  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  his  life  of  Bedell,  that  it  was  Forbes* 
custom  to  go  round  his  diocese  privately,  attended 
by  only  one  servant,  and  to  enter  as  a  private  per- 
son into  the  church  on  Sunday,  when  the  minister 
had  ascended  the  pulpit,  that  so  he  might  observe 
what  his  ordinary  sermons  were,  and  accordingly 
admonished  or  encouraged  him;  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  humility,  he  says  that  Bishop  Forbes 
had  synods  twice  a-year  of  his  clergy ;  and  before 
they  went  upon  their  other  business  he  always 
began  with  a  short  discourse,  excusing  his  own 
infirmities,  and  charging  them  that,  if  they  knew 
or  observed  anything  amiss  in  him,  they  would 
nse  all  freedom  with  him,  and  either  come  and 
warn  him  in  secret  of  secret  errors ;  or,  if  they 
were  public,  that  they  would  speak  of  them  there 
in  public,  and  upon  that  he  withdrew,  to  leave 
them  to  the  freedom  of  speech.  **This  conde- 
scension of  his,'*  adds  Burnet,  **  was  never  abused 
but  by  one  petulant  man,  to  whom  all  others  were 
very  severe  for  his  insolence,  only  the  bishop  bore 
It  qnietly,  and  as  became  him." 


His  works  are : 

Commentary  npon  the  Rerelation  of  St.  John.  London, 
1618,  4to.  Second  edition,  with  a  treatise  *  in  defence  of  the 
lawfiill  calling  of  the  ministers  of  Reformed  ChnrcheB,  against 
the  cavillations  of  Romanistes ;  and  an  Epistle  to  a  Beca- 
sant.'  Middleburg,  1614,  4to.  Another  edition,  translated 
into  Latin,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  was  pnblished 
by  his  son.  Dr.  John  Forbes,  at  Amsterdam,  1646,  4to. 

Enbulus,  or  a  Dialogue,  wherein  a  nigged  Bomish  Rjmt 
(inscxybed  Catholicke  Qaestions  to  the  Protestant)  is  con- 
fiited,  and  the  Qaestions  thereof  answered.  Bj  P.  A.  Aber- 
dene, 1627,  4to. 

Sermons.    Aberd.  1635,  4to. 

FORBES,  John,  of  Corse,  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  his  time,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  May  2,  1593.  After  studying  philoso- 
phy and  divinity  at  King^s  college,  Aberdeen,  he 
went  to  Heidelbei^g,  where  he  attended  the  theo 
logical  lectures  of  the  famous  Parseus,  and  snbse 
qnently  spent  some  time  at  the  other  uniyersitiea 
of  Germany.  So  great  was  his  proficiency  in 
divinity  and  the  Hebrew  language  that,  according 
to  Pictet,  he  maintained,  in  1618,  a  public  dispu- 
tation against  the  archbishop  and  the  Lutherans 
at  Upsal  in  Sweden.  In  1619  he  was  called  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  at  Middleburgh,  and 
having  soon  after  returned  home,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history 
in  King^s  college,  on  the  first  institution  of  that 
chair,  as  already  stated  in  the  life  of  his  father. 
He  was  also  for  a  short  time  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen.  In  1629  he  made  au 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  religious  parties  then 
zealously  opposed  to  each  other  in  Scotland,  by 
publishing  his  '  Irenicum  pro  Ecclesia  Scoticana,* 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  lovers  of  peace  and 
truth.  In  1635,  his  elder  brother  being  dead,  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate  of  Corse.  Three 
years  later,  being  a  strong  adherent  of  episcopacy, 
he  and  the  other  *  Abeixleen  doctors*  opposed  the 
commissionei's  of  the  covenant,  on  their  arrival  in 
Aberdeen,  both  by  their  preaching  and  their  wri- 
tings ;  and,  after  appearing  frequently  before  synods 
and  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  him,  and 
resisting  the  entreaties  of  some  of  his  near  rela- 
tives who  supported  the  covenant,  to  subscribe  it, 
he  was  finally,  by  the  committee  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  in  1640  ejected  from  his 
professorship.  After  residing  for  some  time  qui- 
etly on  his  estate,  he  went  in  1644  to  Holland, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  preaching  fr^- 
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qnently  in  the  charches,  and  employing  himself  in 
the  republication  of  his  father's  Commentarj  on 
Revelation,  and  his  own  greatest  work,  entitled 
^  Institntiones  Historico-TheologicA,'  which  is 
written  with  great  vigonr  and  elegance,  and  ex- 
hibits deep  emdition.  According  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
it  forms  so  excellent  a  work,  that  if  he  had  lived 
to  finish  it,  bj  a  second  volume,  it  would,  per- 
haps have  been  the  most  valuable  treatise  of  divi- 
nity that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world. 

In  1646  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his 
estate  of  Corse.  His  lands  were  repeatedly  plun- 
dered by  the  Highland  caterans,  and  in  ^February 
1636  the  band  of  Gilderoy  (as  referred  to  on  page 
282  of  this  volume)  ravaged  the  fields  and  houses 
of  some  of  his  tenants,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
of  their  neighbours.  In  allusion  to  this,  he  says, 
in  his  Diary,  or  record  of  his  *  Spiritual  Exercises,* 
that  in  doing  so  they  were  ^^  by  some  also  encour- 
edged  by  connivence  and  correspondence,  as  is 
well  known  in  Scotland,  and/*  he  continues,  *^  re- 
membering that  in  the  tymes  of  my  ancestors, 
since  memorie  of  man,  the  lyke  hnd  not  been 
practised  upon  that  land,  which  God  now  had 
given  to  me  by  heritable  succession,  it  seemeth 
that  these  robbers  do  take  advantage  through 
disesteem  of  me  as  being  a  schoolman;  but  I 
serve  the  same  God  whom  my  ancestors  served, 
and  hope  in  his  mercy  that  he  will  shew  me 
the  way  whereby  theise  robbers  shall  repent 
of  this  wicked  attempt.**  {^Spiritual  Exercises^ 
foi.  48.  MS.  at  Fintray  House,  quoted  in  Spald- 
ing*s  Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  note.] 
They  carried  off  his  cousin,  and  threatened  to  put 
him  to  death  if  not  ransomed  at  a  heavy  sum,  and 
also  menaced  himself  with  death  if  he  complained 
to  the  council,  or  adopted  any  proceedings  against 
them.  It  is  stated  in  the  New  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland  (vol.  xii.  p.  1118)  that  on  the  face 
of  the  HIU  of  Corse,  nearly  opposite  to  the  castle, 
there  is  a  small  excavation,  known  as  **  tlie  laird*s 
hiding  hole  or  chawmer,**  where  he  is  said  to  have 
concealed  himself  on  such  occasions  of  danger. 
He  died  at  Corse,  29th  April  1648. 

His  works  are : 

Genethliaea  Frederick  V.  Com^^is  Palatini,  et  Elizabeth!. 
H«iddbe>]S,  1614.  4to. 


A  Letter,  ehewing  bow  a  Christian  may  dieoem  God*s  Spi- 
rit in  witnesBing  his  adoption.    Lond.  1617,  8vo. 

Dispntationes  doe  pro  Theologin  professione.  Edinbnigh, 
1620,  4to. 

Irenioam  pro  Eodeeia  Sootioana.    Aberdeen,  1629,  4to. 

Institntiones  Hisiorico-TheoIogicsB.  Amtt  Lad.  Else?. 
1645,  fbl.    A  work  nniverBallj  admired. 

In  1703,  an  elegant  e^tion  of  his  works,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  his  life,  under  the  snperin- 
tendence  principallj  of  Professor  Gortler  of  Deventer,  and 
partly  of  Dr.  George  Garden  of  Aberdeen.  His  Diary,  or 
Spiritoal  Exercises,  extending  from  6d  Febmaiy  1624  to  the 
doae  of  1647,  was  included  in  this  edition,  but  in  a  Latin  di 


FORBES,  William,  a  learned  and  eloquent  j 
prelate,  the  first  bishop  of  Edinbai^gh,  son  of  Tho-  | 
mas  Forbes,  a  descendant  of  the  Forbeses  of  Cor-  | 
sindae,  and  Janet  Cargill,  sister  of  Dr.  James 
Cargill,  an  eminent  physician  in  Aberdeen,  was 
bom  in  that  city  in  1585.  He  acquired  the  mdi- 
ments  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  school, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  Marischal 
college,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts 
when  only  sixteen.  Soon  after,  by  the  inflnence 
of  the  principal  (Gilbert  Gray)  he  was  appointed 
regent  or  professor  of  logic,  in  that  university,  it 
being  the  custom  in  those  days  to  bestow  regen- 
cies upon  young  men  prepai'ing  for  the  ministry, 
but  at  the  end  of  four  yeai-s,  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  went  to  the  continent  for  his  im- 
provement. After  visiting  Poland,  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  various  universities  of  Geimany, 
and  then  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  younger  Scaliger,  and  Yossius, 
then  a  professor  there,  and  also  with  the  learned 
Grotius.  In  the  study  of  divinity  and  the  He- 
brew language  he  made  great  progress.  In  thn 
latter  particularly  his  attainments  were  most  ex- 
tensive. After  spending  four  years  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  visited  England  on  his  way  home,  and 
resided  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  which  place  he  was  offered  the  professor- 
ship of  Hebrew,  but  declined  it  on  account  of  bad 
health.  He  returned  to  Aberdeen  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  when  the  magistrates  con- 
ferred on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city.  By  Loi*d 
Forbes,  the  patron  of  the  parish,  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  Alford,  and  soon  after  was  translated 
to  Monymusk.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  he  was,  in  the  year  1617, 
appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  minister 
of  St.  Nicholas  church,  and  received  from  the  uni* 
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veraitf  (be  degree  of  D.D.,  being  one  of  the  first 

who  took  that  degree  after  ita  introdnction  unong 
the  reformed  clergj  of  Scotlaod.  Id  the  following 
year  be  waa  elected  principal  of  Morischal  college, 
and  soon  after  waa  elevated  to  tbe  rectorship. 
Tn  1621  he  resigned  the  office  of  prlndpal,  bnt 
dnring  the  short  time  he  held  it,  he  repaired  the 
college  buildings  and  tbe  Grejfnars  church  The 
fame  of  his  great  eloquence  and  learning  caused 
the  people  of  Edinburgh  to  express  a  desire  to 
have  him  as  one  of  their  ministers,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  synod  of  Aberdeen  having 
sanctioned  bis  translation,  he  accordingly  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  but  did  not  continue  long  there. 

When  Charies  the  First  was  in  Edinburgh  in 
168S,  Or.  Forbes  was  sent  for  to  pi-each  before 
liis  majesty  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  he  did  OD 
tiie  26th  Jane  of  that  year,  taking  for  his  text 
John  xiv.  27.  The  king  was  so  much  struck  witii 
his  eloquence  and  theological  knowledge  that  he 
selected  him  to  be  the  tirst  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
then  newly  erected  into  an  episcopal  see.  His 
nomination  took  place  in  Jannary  1634,  and  he 
was  consecrated  in  the  following  month ;  bnt  his 
ardent  application  to  study,  and  his  violent  exer- 
tions in  the  pnlpit, — as  he  sometimes  continned 
preaching  for  two  or  three  hours — had  much  im- 
paired his  constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  Ist  of 
April  the  same  year,  having  enjoyed  his  btehopric 
little  more  than  two  months.  "  He  departed  this 
lifb,"  says  Spalding,  "  after  the  taking  of  some 
physic,  utting  in  his  arm-chair,  suddenly;  a 
matchless  man  of  learning,  iangnages,  utterance, 
and  delivery,  a  peerless  preacher,  of  a  grave  and 
godly  conversation."  In  Keith's  Catalogue  of 
Scottish  Bishops,  the  followiug  character  is  given 
of  this  eminent  prelate :  "  A  person  he  was  en- 
dowed most  eminentiy  with  all  Christian  virtnes, 
insomnch  that  a  vary  worthy  man,  Robert  Bur- 
net, Lord  Crimond,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session, 
B^d  of  our  prelate,  that  he  never  saw  him  but  he 
thought  his  heart  was  in  heaven;  and  that  he 
was  never  alone  irith  him  but  he  felt  within  him- 
self a  commentary  on  those  words  of  the  apostle, 
*  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  ns,  while  be  yet 
talked  with  ns,  and  opened  to  ns  tbe  scriptures.' " 
Tbe  subjoined  woodcut  of  Bishop  Forbes  is  from 
his  portr^t  in  Pinkerton's  Iconographia  Scotica.* 


Bishop  Forbes  published  nothing  dnring  his  life. 
In  bis  doctrines  be  leaned  toward  Arminianism, 
and  entertained  notions  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
betwixt  the  Popish  and  Protestant  chnrches.  With 
a  view  of  setting  at  rest  controversies,  he  wrote  a 
work  of  considerable  note,  published  at  Loudon  in 
1656,  tweaty-four  years  after  bis  death,  entitled 
■  CoDsiderationes  Modestn  et  FacificK  Coiitrover- 
starum  de  Justificatione,  Pnrgatorio,  InvocatiooF 
Sanctorum,  et  Christo  Uediatore  et  Eucharistia,' 
8vo,  edited  by  Thomas  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Gallo- 
way. A  new  edition  appeared  at  Helmstadt  in 
1707.  He  had  written  numerous  notes  on  the 
margins  of  the  edition  of  Bellarmin  published  at 
Paris,  which  Dr.  Baron,  into  whose  hands  the 
work  fell,  intended  to  publish,  but  did  not.  Some 
of  Forbes'  MSS.  are  said  by  Sir  Thomas  Urqnhart 
to  have  been  purchased  by  Archbishop  Laud. 

FORBES,  Alexahdek,  fourth  and  last  Lord 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  only  sod  of  the  thitd  lord,  by 
Lady  Sophia  Erskine,  third  daughter  of  John, 
ninth  earl  of  Mar,  was  bom  May  22, 1678,  and 
while  yet  a  minor  succeeded  his  father  in  1691. 
To  complete  bis  education  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Fenelon,  by 
whom  he  wus  introdnced  to  the  celebrated  Qui- 
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eiidt,  Madame  Goion,  whose  specnlative  opinions 
in  religion  he  warmly  embraced.    On  his  retam 
home  he  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  Scots 
parliament,  May  24,  1700.    Deeply  attached  to 
the  exiled  royal  family,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  measnres  of  the  goyem- 
ment,  and  adhered  to  the  protest  of  the  dnke  of 
Athol  against  the  Union.    On  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion being  extended  to  Scotland,  his  lordship,  with 
many  other  conscientious  Jacobites,  ceased  to  in- 
terfere in  public  business. 
In  1715,  when  the  earl  of  Mar  erected  the 
.  standard  of  the  Pretender,  Lord  Pltsligo  joined 
him,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 
On  the  failure  of  that  rash  enterprise,  his  lordship 
retired  to  the  continent,  and  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  the  Pretender  at  Rome.    His  name 
did  not  appear  among  the  number  of  attainders 
oy  government,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in 
1720,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Pitsligo  castle  in 
Aberdeenshire,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature and  the  study  of  the  mystical  writers,  with 
whose  works  he  had  become  acquainted  on  the 
continent. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  or  mansion-house  of 
Pitsligo  stand  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name, 
and  are  surrounded  with  extensive  and  still  cul- 
tivated gardens,  which  yield  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  to  be  found  in  Aberdeenshire.  These  ruins 
are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Fraserburgh.  The  cas- 
tle has  been  built  at  different  times,  and  the 
walls  are  from  six  to  seven  feet  thick.  Of 
the  date  of  the  square  tower  or  keep  there  is  no 
record.  The  rest  of  tlie  building,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  spacious  court,  is  evidently  more  mo- 
dern, and  was  probably  erected  by  Alexander, 
second  Lord  Pitsligo,  as  the  aims  of  that  lord, 
quartered  with  those  of  his  wife.  Lady  Mary 
Erskine,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  are  still 
to  be  seen  over  the  gateway.  The  castle  was 
nearly  destroyed  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
The  ruins,  with  part  of  the  estate,  were  purchased 
by  Sir  William  Forbes,  the  representative  of  the 
family.  The  parish  of  Pitsligo  was  originally 
composed  of  the  lands  of  Lord  Pitsligo,  and  the 
name,  derived  trom  the  estate,  signifies  in  Gaelic, 
"  hollow  shell." 


In  1734,  Lord  Pitsligo  published  '  Essays  Mo- 
ral and  Philosophical,*  on  several  subjects.    On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  of  1746,  not- 
withstanding his  age,  being  then  sixty-seven  years 
old,  he  again  took  arms  for  the  Stuarto,  and  being 
considered  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  and  of  a 
cautious  and  prudent  temper,  his  example  drew 
many  of  his  neighbours  into  the  insurrection.    At 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  well-appointed  cavalry, 
about  one  hundred  strong,  chiefly  composed  ot 
Aberdeenshire  gentlemen  and  their  tenantry,  and 
which  was  known  by  his  name,  he  joined  the  Pre^ 
tender  in  Edinburgh  after  the  battle  of  Preston 
He  shared  in  all  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
prince's  army,  and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  he 
concealed  himself  for  some  tin^e  in  the  mountain* 
ons  district  of  the  country.    Although  the  people 
who  gave  him  shelter  and  protection  were  ex* 
tremely  poor,  they  freely  shared  their  humble  and 
scanty  fare  with  him.   He  afterwards  lurked  about 
the  coast  of  Buchan,  and  amongst  his  own  tenants 
in  the  moors  of  Pitsligo ;  and  many  interesting 
anecdotes  are  told  of  his  various  adventures  and 
escapes  from  the  pursuit  of  the  military  sent  in 
search  of  him.    The  place  of  his  concealment  was 
for  some  time  a  cave,  constructed  under  the  arch 
of  a  bridge,  at  a  remote  part  of  the  moors  of  Pit- 
sligo.   His  favourite  disguise  was  that  of  an  old 
mendicant,  which  was  much  favoured  by  his  age 
and  infirmities.    On  one  occasion  he  was  seized 
with  an  asthmatic  fit  Just  as  a  patrol  of  soldiers 
were  coming  up  behind  him.    Having  no  other 
expedient,  he  sat  down  by  the   roadside,  and 
begged  alms  of  the  party.    One  of  the  soldiers 
threw  him  a  small  coin,  at  the  same  time  condol- 
ing with  him  on  the  severity  of  his  asthma. 

Having  been  attainted  of  high  treason,  under 
the  name  of  Lord  Pitsligo,  and  his  estate  confis- 
cated, he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  revei-sal  of  his 
attainder,  on  account  of  a  misnomer,  his  true  title 
being  Lord  Forbes  of  Pitsligo.  The  court  of  ses- 
sion gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  November  16, 
1749,  but  on  appeal  this  decision  was  reversed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  February  1,  1750.  His  only 
son,  the  master  of  Pitsligo,  married  the  daughter 
of  James  Ogilvy  of  Auchiries,  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  latter  years  of  Lord  Pitsligo's  life  were  spent 
in  the  house  of  Auchiries,  when  he  took  the  name 
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of  Mr.  Bmwu.   On  the  Ust  oecasion  that  a  search 
was  made  for  him,  his  escape  was  most  remarka- 
ble.   In  March  1756,  long  after  all  apprehension 
of  a  search  had  ceased,  information  was  given  to 
Che  then  commanding  officer  at  Fraserburgh,  that 
Lord  PitsUgo  was  at  that  moment  in  the  honse  of 
Aachiries.    On  that  night  Mrs.  Sophia  Donaldson, 
a  ladj  who  lived  much  with  the  family,  repeatedly 
dreamed  that  the  honse  was  snrronnded  by  sol- 
diers.   Getting  out  of  bed  as  day  began  to  dawn, 
she  acddentally  looked  ont  at  the  window,  and 
was  astonished  at  actnally  observing  a  party  of 
soldiers  among  some  trees  near  the  honse.    At 
first  she  supposed  they  had  come  to  steal  poultry, 
but  her  sister  having  awoke,  and,  being  told  of 
soldiers  near  the  house,  exclaimed,  in  great  alarm, 
that  she  feared  they  wanted  something  more  than 
hens!    The  family  being  instantly  roused.  Lord 
Pitsligo  was  hurried  from  his  bed  into  a  small  re- 
cess behind  the  wainscot  of  an  adjoining  room, 
which  was  concealed  by  a  bed,  in  which  a  lady, 
Miss  Gordon  of  Towie,  who  was  there  on  a  visit, 
slept.     On  the  soldiers  obtaining  admission,  a 
most  minute  search  took  place.    Miss  Gordon^s 
bed  was  carefully  examined,  and  one  of  the  party 
actually  felt  her  chin,  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not 
a  man  in  a  lady's  night-dress.    When  the  soldiers 
were  in  this  room,  the  confinement  and  anxiety 
increased  Lord  Pitsligo*s  asthma  so  much,  that 
Miss  Grordon,  lying  in  bed,  had  to  counterfeit 
much  and  violent  coughing,  to  prevent  his  lord- 
ship^s  high  breathings  behind  the  wainscot  from 
being  heard.    On  the  ^search  being  given  over, 
Lord  Pitsligo  was  hastily  taken  from  his  confined 
situation,  and  replaced  in  bed,  and  as  soon  tts  he 
was  able  to  speak,  his  accustomed  kindness  of 
heart  made  him  say  to  his  servant,  **  James,  go 
and  see  that  these  poor  fellows  get  some  break- 
fast, and  a  drink  of  warm  ale,  for  this  is  a  cold 
morning;  they  are  only  doing  their  duty,  and 
cannot  bear  me  any  ill  will.**    When  the  family 
were  felicitating  each  other  on  his  escape,  he  plea- 
santly observed,  ^^  A  poor  prize  had  they  obtained 
it — an  old  dying  man  !*' 

Lord  PitsUgo  died  Deeember  21, 1762,  aged  85 
years.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  to  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  John  Norton,  merchant,  London,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  John,  master  of  Pitsligo  | 


(died  in  1781) ;  and,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth  Allen, 
an  English  lady,  who  had  no  issue.  In  his  seclu- 
sion at  Auchiries  house,  he  occupied  himself  in 
composing  several  religions  essays,  which,  left  in 
manuscript,  were  published  shortly  after  his  death. 
One  of  them,  entitled  *  Thoughts  concerning  Man*s 
Condition  and  Duties  in  this  Life,  and  his  Hopes 
in  the  World  to  Uome,*  with  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical sketch  prefixed,  by  his  kinsman  Lord 
Medwyn  (see  page  232  of  this  volume),  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1835. 

FORBES,  Duncan,  of  Culloden,  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
one  of  the  purest  patriots  that  ever  lived,  was 
bom  either  at  Culloden  house  or  at  the  honse  of 
Bnnchrew,  another  estate  belonging  to  his  father, 
near  Inverness,  it  is  supposed  the  latter,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1685.    With  his  elder  brother,  John,  he 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Inverness, 
where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.   He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
complete  his  edacation.    After. his  father's  death 
in  1704,  he  is  said  to  have  embarked  in  some  com- 
mercial speculations,  but  these  not  proving  suc- 
cessful, he  soon  abandoned  all  idea  of  mercantile 
pursuits.     His  disposition  inclined  him  to  the 
army,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  applied 
himself  to  the  law,  the  study  of  which  he  pursued 
with  great  assiduity,  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
wards at  Leyden.    In  1707  he  returned  to  Scot- 
4and,  and  on  26th  July  1709  was  admitted  advo- 
cate.   Shortly  after,  through  the  interest  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  then  at  the  head  of  Scottish  affairs, 
he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Mid  Lothian  IBrunion 
and  Haig*$  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice^  page 
509].    By  the  Argyle  family  he  was  much  em- 
ployed, and  was  intrusted  by  the  duke  with  the 
management  of  his  estates  during  his  absence,  fbr 
which  he  declined  any  remuneration,  being  induced 
by  friendship  or  gratitude  to  render  this  service  to 
his  patron.    His  great  abilities  and  manly  elo- 
quence soon  procured  him  an  extensive  practice 
both  before  the  court  of  session,  and  in  appeal 
cases  before  the  House  of  Lords.    On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715  both  he  and  his 
brother  rendered  very  important  service  to  the 
government  in  the  north,  on  wLich  occasion  he 
garrisoned  Culloden  castle,  and  appeared  in  arms 
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at  the  head  of  two  handred  men,  the  rebels  being 
masters  of  Inverness,  which,  however,  soon  sar- 
rendered.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  appointed  advocato-depnte.  This  office,  from 
the  belief  that  he  was  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
secution of  persons  then  confined  at  Carlisle  on 
account  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  most  reluctant  to 
accept,  as  he  deemed  the  sending  of  the  accused 
out  of  Scotland  for  trial  highly  iUegal;  but,  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  particularly  of  the  earl 
of  Islay,  the  brother  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
afterwards  duke  himself,  he  ultimately  consented 
to  do  so,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  12th  March 
1716.  llbid,  p.  109.]  To  assist  such  of  his  coun- 
trjrmen  as  were  among  the  unfortunate  prisoners, 
with  the  means  of  defending  themselves,  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  collecting  money  from  his  friends. 
In  1717  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  1722  he  contested  the  Inverness  district 
of  burghs  with  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  of  Ardoch, 
when  the  latter  was  returned,  but,  on  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Forbes  was  declared 
duly  elected,  and  he  continued  their  representa- 
tive till  1737.  In  1725  he  was  promoted  to  the 
highly  responsible  and  important  situation  of  lord- 
advocate,  and  during  the  long  period  he  held  this 
office,  comparatively  few  prosecutions  took  place, 
kt  being  a  maxim  with  him  that  **  better  twenty 
guilty  persons  should  escape,  than  one  innocent 
man  should  su£fer."  On  the  temporary  discontin- 
uance of  the  Scottish  secretaryship  of  state  that 
year,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  thrown  upon 
Duncan  Forbes,  who  thus  set  the  precedent  by 
which  the  lord-advocate,  in  addition  to  his  other 
multifarious  functions,  is  burdened  with  a  large 
proportion  of  every  department  of  ministerial  duty 
in  Scotland.  In  1784,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Culloden.  On  the 
occurrence  ot  the  Porteous  riots  three' years  after- 
wards, he  opposed,  though  the  principal  law- 
officer  of  the  Crown  for  Scotland,  the  bill  brought 
\n  by  mmistei's  for  depriving  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
of  some  of  its  privileges  and  taking  away  the 
Netherbow  Port  of  that  city.  Soon  after  (June 
1787)  he  was  nominated  lord-president  of  the 
court  of  session,  in  which  elevated  station  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  integritv  and  public 
II. 


spirit  as  to  acquire  the  lasting  esteem  and  venera- 
tion of  his  countrymen. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1745  he  used  all  his 
power  and  influence  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Pretender,  and  for  some  time  concentrated  in  his 
own  person  the  whole  elements  of  government, 
civil  and  military,  deliberative,  judicial,  and  exe- 
cutive, in  the  north.  By  his  interference  and 
exertions,  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  High- 
land chiefs  were  prevented  from  Joining  in  the  in- 
surrection. He  even  impaired  and  almost  ruined 
his  own  private  fortune  in  advancing  money  to 
assist  in  paying  the  king^s  troops,  and  to  defray 
other  expenses  occasioned  by  the  rebellion.  But 
the  glory  he  acquired  in  advancing  the  prosperity 
of  his  countiy,  and  in  contributing  to  establish 
peace  and  order,  was  all  the  reward  he  ever  re- 
ceived for  his  truly  patriotic  services.  When  he 
applied  to  government  for  the  repayment  of  these 
sums  which  his  loyalty  had  led  him  to  expend  in 
the  cause  of  the  public,  the  ministry  refused  to 
indemnify  him  for  his  losses.  He  had  spent  sev- 
eral years*  rents  of  his  estates  in  the  service 
of  government.  His  brother  had  expended  large 
sums  in  the  same  cause  in  1715.  Of  this,  amount- 
ing to  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  not  one 
sixpence  was  ever  repaid-  to  him.  '*The  mere 
money,*'  says  Lord  Cockbum,  in  an  article  on  the 
Culloden  Papers,  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  for 
February  1816,  "  he  probably  never  thought  of, 
but  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  refusal  was 
somewhat  hard  to  bear.  On  this  subject  he  was 
silent.  But  he  had  induced  others  on  his  credit 
to  advance  funds  fbr  the  exigency  of  the  day,  and 
he  openly  remonstrated  against  not  being  enabled 
to  do  justice  to  them.  He  was  thanked  by  his 
majesty,  but  this  is  sometimes  the  coldest  form  in 
which  an  old  servant  can  be  discarded.  No  cause 
was  ever  found  sufficiently  plausible  to  be  openly 
stated  in  defence  of  this  conduct,  but  when  we  re- 
collect the  characters  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
and  of  Forbes,  we  cannot  doubt  that  one  of  the 
popular  accounts  is  the  true  one,  which  ascribes  it 
all  to  his  having  plainly,  and  even  in  the  king*s 
presence,  expressed  his  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  violence  of  the  royal  army  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden.**  This  ungrateful  return  is  said  to  liavo 
been  so  mortifying  to  his  generous  mind  a^  to 
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have  greatly  accelerated  his  death,  which  took 
place  December  10,  1747,  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age.  His  remains  were  baried  in  Greyfriars 
churchyard,  Edinburgh,  and  a  marble  statae  to 
his  memory  by  Roablliac,  considered  the  chef- 
d*OBavre  of  that  celebrated  sculptor,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  adorns  the 

Parliament  house,  Edinburgli.  It  was,  as  Mr. 
Burton  aptly  remarks  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Life 
of  Duncan  Forbes,  "  worthily  placed  in  that  noble 
old  hall,  where  the  roerooiy  of  his  services  and  his 
character  still  lives,  as  of  one,  who  altered  and 
elevated  the  tone  of  professional  and  judicial 
morelity  in  his  day,  and  left;  even  to  the  present 
generation  a  greater  legacy  of  sound  and  honest 
principles,  than  they  might  have  been  able  to 
achieve  without  his  aid.  There  is  something  in 
this  statue  of  the  florid  drapeiy  and  excited  man* 
ner  of  its  French  artist,  Roubiiiac ;  but  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  features  are  portrayed  is  suf- 
^cient  to  impart  a  solemn  dignity  to  the  mai'ble 
face,  whence  a  slightly  profuse  tone  in  the  adjuncts 
of  the  statue,  makes  a  scarcely  perceptible  deduc- 
tion. In  this  and  in  the  other  representations  of 
President  Forbes,  we  can  see  that  nature,  by  a 
harmony  of  mental  and  corporeal  qualities,  not 
often  exemplified,  represented  the  excellences  of 
his  mind  with  singular  precision,  in  a  countenance 
which  has  scarcely  been  excelled  for  the  united 
expression  of  open  honesty,  fii-mness,  intellect, 
and  gentlene.«s." 

He  had  married,  soon  after  being  called  to  the 
bar,  Mary,  daughter  of  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.  of  Eil* 
ravock,  the  adjoining  estate  to  Culloden,  and  had 
<tn  only  son,  John  Forbes,  who,  in  1749,  two  years 
after  the  president's  death,  received  from  govern- 
ment a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a-yeai*,  a 
tardy  bat  most  inadequate  acknowledgment  of 
their  obligations  to  his  father.  Mrs.  Forbes  died 
early,  and  the  president  did  not  marry  ngain.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  benevolence,  and 
piety,  and  well  versed  in  the  oriental  languages. 
Mc  was  the  friend  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Thomson, 
Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  other  poets  of 
his  time.  The  author  of  the  Seasons,  who  owed 
much  to  his  patronage  and  friendship,  thus  speaks 
of  him,  in  the  language  both  of  gratitude  and 
truth ' 


ti 


Thee  Forbes  too,  whom  every  worth  attends, 
As  tnitb  sinoere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind ; 
Thee  troly  generous  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reTiving  arts, 
Plann*d  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  infonn*d. 
And  seldom  hss  she  known  a  fiiend  like  thee.** 


President  Forbes  displayed,  indeed,  sa3r8  the 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ah-eady  quoted, 
"  one  of  those  characters  which  are  sometimes  to 
be  found  in  what  Hume  calls  *  the  comers  of  his- 
tory,* but  which  deserve  to  be  blazoned  at  large 
on  its  broadest  page.  He  is  in  every  situation  so 
full  of  honour,  of  gentleness,  of  true  wisdom,  of 
kindness  and  intrepidity,  that  we  donbt  if  there  be 
any  one  public  man  of  this  part  of  the  empire  or 
of  the  age  that  is  gone,  whose  qualities  ought  to 
be  so  strongly  recommended  to  the  contemplation 
of  all  those  who  wish  truly  to  serve  their  country.'* 
In  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  tender  and  pathetic 
song,  beginning  *^  Ah  I  Chloris,  could  I  now  but 
sit,"  to  the  tune  of  Gildergy,  said  to  have  been 
written  about  1710,  and  addressed  to  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife,  but  the  verses  are  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  play  of  the  Mulberry 
Garden,  printed  in  1675,  several  years  before 
President  Forbes  was  bom.  Mr.  Eirkpatrick 
Sharpe  has  also  shown  that  one  or  two  other  songs 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  have  been  so 
erroneously,  particularly  *  Lucky  Nancy,'  and 
^  Love  is  the  cause  of  my  Mourning.'  His  wri- 
tings, chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  are  as  follows : 

Letter  to  a  Bishop  oonceming  some  Important  Discoveries 
in  Philosophy  and  Theology;  in  favour  of  Hutchinson's  ajs- 
tem.  London,  1782,  4to,  which  passed  through  at  least 
three  editions ;  also  trandatsd  into  French  by  Father  Houbi- 
gant 

Some  Thoughts  oonceming  Reli^on,  natural  and  revealed, 
and  the  manner  of  understanding  Revelation.  Edin.  1735, 
1748,  8vo.  Also  translated  into  French  by  Father  Houbi- 
gant 

Reflections  on  the  Sources  of  Incredulity  with  regard  to 
Religion.    Edin.  1750,  2  vols.  12mo.  or  1  vol.  8vo.  posth. 

Culloden  Papers ;  comprising  an  extensive  and  interesting 
correspondence,  from  the  year  1625  to  1748.  Including  nu- 
merous Letters  from  the  unfortunate  Lord  Lovat,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  of  the  time ;  with  occasional  State  Pa- 
pers ot  much  historical  importance.  The  whole  published 
from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Duncan  George  Forbes 
of  Culloden,  Esq.    With  his  Memoirs.    Lond.  1815,  4to. 

FORBES,  Sir  Wiixiam,  baronet,  of  Pitsligo, 
an  eminent  banker,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  A  pril 
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6,  1739.  His  ratber,  wliom  he  succeeded  in  tbe 
baroDctcj,  was  a  member  of  the  facnltj  of  uIto- 
cates,  and  died  when  Sir  William  was  only  four 
years  of  age.  After  that  event  his  mother,  who 
was  left  with  but  a  slender  provlaion,  removed 
with  him  and  his  brother  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
received  his  education.  In  October  175S  be  re- 
tnnied  with  his  mother  to  Edinburgh,  and  soon 
nfterwards  was  introdnced  as  an  apprentice  into 
the  bank  of  Messrs.  Contts.  On  the  expiration 
of  bis  apprenticeship,  which  lasted  seven  years,  lie 
acted  for  two  years  as  clerk  in  the  rame  estab- 
lishment. In  1761  his  diligence  and  excellent 
business  abilities  indnced  bis  employers  to  admit 
him  into  the  copartnery;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, on  the  death  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Contts, 
nnd  retirement  of  another  on  account  of  ill  health, 
while  the  two  otbeis  were  settled  in  London,  a 
new  company  was  formed,  comprising  Sir  William 
Forbes,  Sir  James  Hnnter  Blair,  and  Sir  Robert 
Henries,  who  at  Brst  carried  on  business  in  the 
name  of  the  old  firm.  In  1779,  however.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Rerries  formed  a  separate  establishment  in 
London,  when  the  name  was  chnnged  to  thai  of 
Forbes.  Hunter,  and  Co. ;  of  wbicb  firm  Sir  Wil- 
liam continoed  to  be  the  head  till  his  death. 

In  1768  Sir  William  resided  for  some  months  In 
London,  and  he  subse^juently  freqaently  visited 
tbe  metropolis,  being  very  partial  to  its  society. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  cele- 
brated Literary  Club,  which  boasted  among  its 
illnstriuns  sssocistes  the  names  of  Johnsnn,  Burke, 
Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  others. 

In  his  mercantile  transactions,  especially  in 
affording  assistance  to  persons  in  business  who 
applied  for  it,  he  was  even  profuse  in  his  liberal- 
ity, where  he  was  satisfied  thaf  they  wer»  wor- 
thy of  hlB  confidence.  Among  many  to  whom  hi: 
extended  his  beneficent  aid  was  William  Smeltie. 
the  printer  and  natnrallst,  ae  we  leam  from  Kerr's 
life  of  that  emioent  individoal.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  of 
Edinburgh  Sir  William  took  a  prominent  part. 
He  was  also  an  active  promoter  of  the  Society  of 
Scottish  antiquaries,  tbe  Institution  of  Tmstees 
for  the  Enconmgement  of  Mannfactares  and 
Fisheries,  and  tbe  establishment  of  a  Lnnatic 
Asvlnro  at  Mornin^ide.    He  likewise  gave  his 


aealous  aid  in  promoting  some  of  the  moat  nsefnl 
and  SDCcessfnl  improvements  of  the  northern  me- 
tropolis; and  being  a  warm  adherentof  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  cbnrcb,  be  was  unwearied  in  bis 
exertions  to  promote  its  prosperity.  In  acts  of 
pnblic  and  private  charity  he  expended  large 
snms,  and  that  in  so  nnostentatious  a  manner 
that,  in  moat  instances,  none  bat  those  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  the  money  knew  who  was 
the  donor. 

In  1781  he  was  enabled  to  parchase  tbe  for- 
feited estate  of  Pitaligo,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
having  thns  restored  to  his  family  their  patemnl 
inheritance,  he  immediately  introdnced  ilio  moat 
extensive  improvements  on  it.  He  laid  ont  the 
village  of  New  Pitsligo,  and  established  a  nnmbcr 
of  poor  cottars  on  the  most  oncuIUvated  parts  of 
the  estate,  most  of  whom  he  allowed  to  occupy 
thdr  land  rent  ftte,  while  to  others  he  gave  pen- 
sions in  return  for  their  labonr.  A  woodcut  ot 
Sir  William  is  subjoined,  fi'om  a  portrait  of  him 
by  Sir  Josbna  Reynolds. 


Sir  William  dedicated  the  leisure  of  his  latter 
years  to  itriting  the  life  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Beattio, 
which,  with  his  works,  was  published  in  2  vols 
4to,  in  1905.    He  died  at  his  seat  near  Kdin^ 
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ourgfa,  November  12,  ia06,  aged  68.  He  had 
married,  in  1770,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  afterwards  Sir  James  Hay  «f  Haystoo,  by 
irbom  be  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 

FORDUN,  JoHK  DC,  aatiior  of  the  *  Scotichro- 
nieon/  styled  the  father  of  Scottish  history,  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Fordoun 
in  Kincardineshire,  whence  his  surname.  Of 
his  life  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  known,  far- 
ther than  that  he  was  a  secular  priest  of  the  dio- 
cese of  St.  Andrews  and  a  chaplain  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Aberdeen.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain. A  copy  of  his  *Scotichronicon*  was  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  monastery  in  Scotland 
and  some  in  England,  and  generally  took  its  name 
from  the  place  to  which  it  belonged.  The  first 
five  books  and  twenty-three  chapters  of  the 
sixth  book,  are  the  composition  of  Fordoun, 
whose  object  was  to  supply  the  want  of  those  his- 
torical records  which  bad  been  carried  off  by  Ed- 
ward the  First.  The  remainder  of  the  history, 
which  extends  to  sixteen  books,  and  is  brought 
down  to  the  year  1436,  is  the  work  of  Walter 
Bower,  abbot  of  Inchcolm  in  1418,  whose  life  has 
been  already  recorded  in  this  publication.  In  1722 
an  edition  of  the  ^Scotichronicon'  was  published 
at  Oxford  by  Heame ;  and  in  1759,  another  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Walter  Goodall,  assist- 
ant keeper  of  the  Advocates*  Library.  An  excel- 
lent manuscript  in  vellum  of  the  work  is  preserved 
in  the  libraxy  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
There  are  also  manuscript  copies  of  it  in  Latin  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  the  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh. 

FoBDTCE,  •  Bomame  snppoaed  to  be  derived  fnm  lands 
m  the  perish  of  that  name  in  Banfishixe,  said  to  be  a  oorrap- 
tion  of  two  Qaelio  words,  Jim  cAew,  signifjring  *  a  oold  place 
to  the  soathward,*  or  from /var,  oold,  and  deas^  sonth.  It  is 
mors  likely  to  have  been  a  cormption  of  Forbes, — ^there  being 
a  tradition  to  that  effect, — ^the  Fordjoes  having  also  three 
boars*  heads  in  their  coat  of  arms. 

The  family  of  Dingwall  Fordyce  of  Cnlsh  and  Bmcklaj, 
Aberdeenshin,  owes  its  origin  to  an  intermarriage  between 
the  Dingwalls  of  Bmcklay  and  the  Fordjoes  of  Cnlsh  in  1744. 

On  the  fflde  of  the  Dingwalls  it  derives  its  descent  from 
the  Dingwalls  of  Ross-shire,  a  clan  of  some  note  in  ancient 
times,  amongst  whom  were  several  free  barons  who  had  oon- 
siderable  possessions  in  the  oonnties  of  Boss  and  Inverness. 
Of  these  the  Dingwalls  of  Kildun,  the  Dingwalls  of  Pet  (or 
retfore),  the  Dingwalls  of  Strabroke,  and  the  Dingwalls  of 
Ganibnsoarry  appear  to  have  been  the  chief.    It  is  believed 


that  thoae  familjes  of  the  name  of  DingwaD  now  itaideut  in 
Abcfdeenshne,  are  descended  from  the  Dingwalls  of  Cambns- 
eany,  and  that  they  came  to  Bochan  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  oentniy,  in  oider  to  escape  fr«im  the  videnee  of  the 
Mackenziea,  their  hereditary  foes. 

The  fint  of  the  name  in  Bochan  of  whom  there  are  any 
antheotic  aeeoonta,  is  William  Dingwall  of  Seab-crook,  par- 
ish of  Monqoitter,  who  was  bora  about  1690,  and  married 
Baitara  Barday,  frtm  which  union  are  descended  in  direct 
fine,  the  families  9€  Bmcklay,  Cnlsh,  and  Bannieston. 

Arthur,  their  eldest  son,  bora  about  1620,  mamed  in  1642 
Lucres,  second  daughter  of  John  Irvine  of  Brnckh^,  a  cadet 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Dram.  He  died  in  1707.  William, 
his  ddest  son,  soooeeded  to  Brncklay,  while  Aithor.  his  sec- 
ond son,  inherited  Brownhill,  and  afterwards  acquired  I^ea- 
craijpe.  The  descendants  of  the  latter  succeeded  to  Brucklay 
in  1840,  when  the  elder  branch  became  extinct. 

William  Dingwall  of  Brucklaj,  just  mentioned,  died  in  1733 
He  had  a  large  frmiily,  one  9€  whom,  John,  having  gone  eariy 
to  London,  became  an  eminent  jeweller  there,  acquired  a  laige 
fortune,  and  having  no  family,  he  in  September  1807  ezeenteil 
a  strict  entail  of  his  lands  of  Brucklay  and  Aitamfcrd,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  grand-nephew,  John  Dingwall  and  a  series  of  heirb, 
whilst  his  personal  property,  constituting  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune, was  vested  in  trastees  for  the  purpose  of  pnrchasmg  other 
lands  in  Eng^d  or  Scotland,  to  be  entailed  on  the  same  series 
of  hors.  He  resided  fur  a  long  time  at  a  villa  of  his  own  at 
Crojdon  in  Surrey,  and  died  there  in  1812  at  the  advanced 
sge  of  88.  He  was  sneoeeded  by  his  gnmd-nephew,  of  the 
same  name,  who  in  1813  married  Maiy,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Gordon  of  Aberdonr,  and  died  in  1825,  leaving  an 
only  son,  John  Duff  IHngwall,  on  whose  death  in  1840,  with- 
out issue,  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct,  and 
the  property  thereupon  devolved  upon  Arthur  Dingwall  For- 
djce,  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  representative  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family.  He  died  without  issue  on  80th 
December  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  next  surviving 
brother,  Alexander,  more  particulariy  mentioned  below. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  Fordyoes,  this  family  derives  its  de- 
scent from  George  Fordyce,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentuxy  was  settled  near  TnnifiEl  Aberdeenshire,  at  a 
place  called  Hangbs  of  Ashogle.  He  died  in  1681,  leaving 
two  sons,  John  and  Geoige,  and  a  daughter. 

From  John  are  descended  the  family  of  Dingwall  Fodyce 
of  Cnlsh  and  BrocUay,  while  George,  afterwards  of  &oad- 
ford,  and  provost  of  Aberdeen  in  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, was  the  father  of  that  remarkable  family  whidi  num- 
bered amongst  its  members  Sir  William  Fordyoe,  F.B.S.; 
Professor  David  Fordyce;  Dr.  James  Fordyoe,  the  famous 
preacher  and  author ;  George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  distinguished 
physician  and  lecturer  on  medicine  in  London ;  Baillie  Robert 
Fordyoe,  manufacturer,  Aberdeen;  and  Alexander  Fordyou 
(Roehampton),  the  celebrated  banker  in  London,  of  most  ol 
whom  memoirs  are  fprea  hereafter  in  their  proper  place. 

John,  eldest  son  of  George  Fordyoe  and  Barbara  Thomson, 
was  a  merchant  in  Turriff,  and  acquired  the  properties  of 
Gask  and  Culsh  in  Bochan, — the  latter  through  his  wife, 
Ulias  Lindsay,  one  of  the  Dowhill  branch  of  the  noUe  house 
of  Balcarras.  He  left  Gask  to  his  eldest  son  John,  and  Cnlsh 
to  his  second  son,  William,  who  died  unmarried  in  1743.  The 
latter  entailed  Culsh  upon  his  sister,  Jean  Fordyce,  who  in 
April  1744  married  \^^am  Dingwall,  eldest  son  of  Artliur 
Dingwall  of  Brownhill,  and  it  is  to  this  intermarriage  tliat 
the  present  family  of  Dingwall  Fordyoe  of  Culsh  and  Brack- 
lay  owes  its  origin. 

Their  eldest  son,  William,  having,  died  under  age,  withoHl 
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iBBne,  Arthur,  the  second  son,  became  the  repreaenutive  of 
the  fumily.  He  went  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  porsaed  a  long 
and  raooeBsfhl  career  as  a  lawyer.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  became  jndge  of  the  commissary  or  consbtorial 
oourt  there,  bang  the  last  jndge  of  that  court  in  Aberdeen. 
On  suooeeding  to  Culsh  at  his  mother^s  death  in  1788, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Fordyce  in  addition  to  that  of 
DingwalL  In  1770  be  married  Janet,  daughter  of  James 
Moriaon  of  Elsick,  aometime  provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  by  her 
had  a  numerous  family,  one  of  whom,  Arthur,  captain  in  the 
Bengal  engineers,  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  under 
Lord  Lake,  in  subduing  tlie  provinces  of  Onde,  Delhi,  and 
Agra,  and  afterwards  at  the  taking  of  Java  in  1810,  when 
after  the  capture  of  the  island  he  became  chief  engineer.  The 
Doctor's  grandson,  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Dingwall  For> 
dyoe  distinguished  himself  in  the  Sikh  campaign,  particularly 
at  the  battles  of  Sabraon  and  Giqerat,  in  command  of  detach- 
ments of  Bengal  horse  artillery. 

Dr.  Arthur  Dingwall  Fordyce,  commissary  of  Aberdeen,  died 
there  in  April  1884,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89,  and  his  eldest 
son  having  predeceased  him,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  estate 
of  Culsh  by  his  grandson  Arthur,  who,  as  already  stated, 
also  succeeded  to  the  Brucklay  estates  in  October  1840. 

Captain  Alexander  Dingwall  Fordyce,  R.N.,  the  present 
representative  of  the  family  (1864),  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  Culsh  and  Brucklay,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ar- 
thur, in  December  1848.  He  is  third  son  of  William  Ding> 
wall  Fordyce  of  Techmuiry  (eldest  son  of  the  commissary) 
and  Margaret  Bitchie,  Bis  wife.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an 
early  age,  served  actively  afloat  m  most  parts  of  the  world  for 
twenty-one  years,  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Gluckstadt 
on  the  Elbe  in  1814,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  1816.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  commander  in  1841,  was  appointed  dep- 
uty-lieutenant of  Aberdeenshire  in  1845,  and  in  1847  was 
elected  M.P.  for  his  native  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  continued 
BO  till  the  dissolution  in  July  1852.  He  married  in  1835, 
Barbara  Thorn,  daughter  of  James  Tbom,  Esq.  of  Aberdeen, 
and  by  her  has  a  fEunily  of  fbnr  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  younger  brother,  George  Dingwall  Fordyce,  entered  the 
bar  in  1832,  and  was  appomted  an  advocate  depute  in  May 
1851.    He  married  another  daughter  of  the  said  James  Thorn. 

The  family  of  Fordyce  of  Ayton  in  Berwickshbe  are  be- 
lieved to  be  spmng  from  a  branch  of  the  Fordyoes  of  Aber- 
deenshire. Of  this  family  was  Lieutenant-colonel  John  For- 
dyce, of  the  74th  Highlandera,  who  was  killed  at  Water- 
Idoof,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1851.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  John  Fordyce,  Esq.  of  Ayton,  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
George  Buchan,  Esq.  of  Eelloe,  and  grandson  of  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Fordyce  of  Ayton,  commissioner  of  the  woods  and 
fbrests,  and  M.P.  for  Berwickshire.  He  entered  the  army  as 
an  enagn  in  the  84th  regiment  in  1828,  and  in  1846  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  74th  Highlanders.  In  March  1851 
he  embarked  with  his  regiment  for  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whefe,  after  months  of  severe  and  harassing  warfare  against  the 
Kaffirs  and  rebel  Hottentots,  he  fell  at  the  head  of  Ms  gallant 
Highlanders  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 

FORDYCE,  David,  an  elegant  and  learned 
writer,  waa  the  second  son  of  Greorge  Fordyce,  of 
Broadford,  above  mentioned,  and  his  wife,  a  sister  of 
Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Alexander  Blackwell  (see  vol. 
i.  pages  814  and  315),  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of 
twenty-one  children.    He  was  bom  in  1711,  and 


i*eceived  the  early  pait  of  his  edncatiou  at  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  town.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Greek  class  in  Maris- 
chal  college,  and  in  1728  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  church, 
bnt  though  duly  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  he 
never  became  an  ordained  muiister.  He  is  said 
to  have  been,  for  a  short  time,  domestic  chaplain 
to  John  Hopkins,  Esq.  of  Bretons,  in  Essex.  In 
September  1742  he  was  admitted  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  Marischal  college.  In  1745  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  ^Dialogues  on  Edu- 
cation,' the  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1748.  He  also  wrote  for  Dodsley*s  'Preceptor,'  a 
treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  it  was  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form  in  1754,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Ele-^ 
ments  of  Moral  Philosophy,'  and  was  often  re- 
printed. Id  1750  he  visited  Rome,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  September  1751,  he  was  drowned  off 
the  coast  of  Holland,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 

FORDYCE,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  clergy- 
man, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Aber- 
deen in  1720.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Marischal  college,  and  early  devoted  himself  to 
the  ministry.  In  1752  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Brechin,  and  soon  after  accepted  of  a  call  from 
Alloa,  during  his  residence  in  which  place  he 
printed  three  occasional  sermons,  which  attracted 
much  notice.  In  1760  he  published  a  discourse, 
preached  before  the  General  Assembly  'On  the 
Folly,  Infamy,  and  Misery  of  Unlawful  Pleasui*es,' 
which  still  farther  increased  his  reputation. 

Soon  after,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  university  of  Glasgow ;  and  having  removed 
to  London,  he  was  invited  by  the  congregation  of 
protestant  dissenters  in  Monkwell  Street  to  be  the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  then  aged  and 
infirm.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  on  Dr. 
Lawrence's  death  he  succeeded  as  sole  pastor. 
During  his  ministry  at  this  place  he  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  from  the  strong  force  of 
his  eloquence  and  striking  figure. 

After  he  had  been  some  yeai's  at  Monkwell 
Street,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Toller,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Lawrence.  In  1776, 
however,  he  had  an  unhappy  dispute  with  Mr. 
Toller,  which  led  to  the  ejection  of  the  latter  from 
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the  chapel,  and  verj  much  thinned  the  congrega- 
tion. In  1782  declining  health,  and  the  disperaion 
of  his  hearers,  induced  Dr.  Fordyce  to  resign  the 
ministry. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  spent  in 
retirement  in  Hampshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lord  Bute,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy, 
and  to  whose  valuable  library  he  had  free  access. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Sir  William 
Fordyce,  M.D.,  the  subject  of  the  following  no- 
tice, he  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  died  some- 
what suddenly,  October  1,  1796,  in  his  76th  year, 
fn  1771  he  had  married  Miss  Henrietta  Cum- 
rayngs,  who  survived  him.  It  was  Dr.  James 
Fordyce,  and  not  his  brother,  Mr.  David,  as  erro- 
neously stated  by  Stenhouse  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, who  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  song, 
^*  Hark  I  yonder  eagle  lonely  wails,*'  inserted  in 
Johnson's  Musical  Museum  (vol.  iii.  p.  287)- 
His  works  are : 

The  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit ,  an  Ordination  Sermon,  on 
Acts  xviil.  24.    Lond.  1752,  8vo. 

The  Methods  of  promoting  Edification  by  Public  Institu- 
tions ;  an  Ordination  Sermon.  To  which  is  added,  A  Charge, 
from  1  Cor.  xiv.  26.    Glasg.  1756,  8vo. 

The  Temple  of  Virtue,  a  dream.  12mo,  1747.  2d.  ed. 
1755. 

Sermon  on  Eodes.  xi.  1.    1757,  4to. 

Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
I^iwrenoe.    With  an  Address  at  his  interment    Lond.  1760. 

On  the  Folly,  Infamy,  and  Misery  of  unlawful  Pleasures 
a  Sermon  on  Prov.  vii.  7.  preached  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland.   1760.    Rep.  Edin.  1768,  8yo. 

Sermons  to  Young  Women.  Lond.  1765,  1776,  2  vols. 
12mo.    Several  editions. 

Sermon  on  Prov.  viii.  6,  7.    1775, 12mo. 

The  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Female  8e^ ;  a  Db*- 
course  on  John  zi.  5.    Lond.  1776,  8vo. 

Addresses  to  Young  Men.     \xmd.  1777,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Delusive  and  Persecuting  Spirit  of  Popery ;  on  Rev. 
xviii.  23,  24.    Lond.  1779,  8vo. 

Addresles  to  the  Deity.    Lond.  1785,  8vo. 

Poems.     Lond.  1786, 12mQ. 

A  Discourse  on  Pain.    Lon4.  1-791*  8vo. 

A  Charge  at  the  Ordinntion  of  the  Rev.  .Tames  Lindsay. 
London,  8vo,  1783. 

FORDTCE,  Sir  William,  F.R.S.,  a  dietin- 
guished  physician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1724.  Like  his  brothers,  he 
was  educated  at  the  Marischal  college,  and  at  the 
af^e  of  eighteen  he  had  completed  the  nsnal  aca- 
demical course.  After  having  studied  physic  and 
Fnrgery  under  an  able  practitioner  in  his  native 
town,  he  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 


tterved  as  surgeon  to  the  brigade  of  guards  on  the 
coast  of  France,  and  in  the  wars  of  Germany. 
He  afterwards  commenced  practice  as  a  physician 
in  London.  The  warm  support  of  his  military 
friends,  and  of  several  persons  of  rank,  to  whom 
he  had  been  serviceable,  concnn-ed  with  his  own 
merit  and  address  in  recommending  him  to  ex- 
tensive practice.  His  publications  on  medical 
subjects  greatly  added  to  his  reputation ;  and  he 
was  sent  for  to  greater  distances,  and  received 
larger  sums,  than  almost  any  physician  of  his 
time.  By  the  bankruptcy  of  his  brother  Alexan- 
der, (of  whom  a  notice  is  given  in  next  article,) 
he  was  involved  to  a  very  serious  extent;  but 
notwithstanding  his  own  losses,  he  repaid  to  his 
brother  James  those  incurred  by  him,  amounting 
to  several  thousand  pounds.  His  fortune  was  also 
much  impaired  by  his  great  benevolence  and  his 
unbounded  liberality  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  he  was  a  kind  and  generous  patron  to  many 
of  his  young  countrymen,  who  were,  from  time  to 
time,  recommended  to  his  good  offices. 

About  1787  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  his  majesty.  He  was  also  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society.  For  bis  snccessfu. 
attempts  to  cultivate  that  valuable  medicine,  rhu- 
barb, on  the  proper  method  of  cultivathug  and 
curing  which  in  Great  Britain  he  published  a  trea- 
tise just  before  his  death,  the  Society  for  the  £n- 
couragement  of  the  Arts  unanimously  voted  him  a 
gold  medal.  Although  originally  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  by  temperance  and  exercise  he  pre- 
served his  health  for  many  years ;  but  after  a  long 
and  severe  illness  he  died,  December  4,  1792. 
He  had  been  elected  lord  rector  of  Marischal  col- 
lege, to  which  he  bequeathed  his  library,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  to  found  a  lectureship  on  agii- 
culture.    His  works  are  ' 

A  Renow  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  and  its  Remedies. 
Lond.  1767,  8vo.    2d  edit  Lond.  1772, 8vo. 

A  new  Enquiry  into  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Gnre  ot 
Putrid  and  Inflammatory  Fevers ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Hectic  Fever,  and  on  the  Ulcerated  and  Malignant  Sore 
ThitNit    Lond.  1778,  Bvo.    2d  edit  Lond.  1777,  8vo. 

Fragmenta  Chirurgica,  et  Medica.  London,  1784,  Bvo. 
Treats  of  abscesses  of  the  liver,  diseases  of  the  anus,  calculus 
of  the  gall  bladder,  headache,  canour,  ciranus,  a  peculiar  cuta- 
neous eruption,  dysentery,  intermittents. 

Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  Yiitnes  of  the  Muriatio 
Acid  in  Putrid  Fevers.    I^nd.  1790,  8vo. 

The  great  importance  and  proper  method  of  Cultivating 
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and  Curing  Bhuburb  in  Britain,  fior  medicinal  naes.    Lond. 
1792,  Sva 

An  Attempt  to  diaoaver  the  Yirtnes  of  the  Saxiaparilla 
Root  in  the  Venereal  Disease.  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  L  p.  149. 
.1765. 

FORDYCE,  Alexander,  an  eminent  banker, 
who  obtained  an  nnhappy  celebrity  by  his  ruinous 
commercial  speculations,  was  the  brother  of  the 
subjects  of  the  three  preceding  articles,  and  like 
them  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen.    After  receiving 
his  education  in  that  city,  he  went  to  London, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  enterprising  bankers 
in  the  metropolis.    By  the  enormous  extent  of  his 
transactions,  and  it  is  said  a  strong  combination 
in  London  against  him,  he  finally  not  only  in- 
volved himself  but  many  others  in  irretrievable 
ruin.     The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Fordyce  occun  in  a  sermon  addressed  to  trades- 
men, preached  and  published  in  1776,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Toller  of  London,  already  mentioned,  (p. 
245)  as  for  some  time  the  coadjutor  of  his  bro- 
ther. Dr.  James  Fordyce.    ^^  He  had  a  mind  not 
ill-formed  for  commerce,  and  from  his  early  suc- 
cess in  it  was  enabled,  though  of  an  obscure  on- 
ginal,  to  live  respectably.    If  his  views  had  ex- 
tended no  farther,  it  would  have  been  well,  but 
his  ambition  was  unbounded.    The  revenue  of  a 
kingdom  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  have  exe- 
cuted his  schemes.  He  seemed  bent  on  engrossing 
the  trade  of  the  whole  world.    Large  sums  were 
borrowed  of  one  and  of  another.    His  friends  ad- 
vanced liberally,  and  so  high  was  his  reputation, 
that  they  had  no  doubt  of  their  effects  being 
secure.    But  the  event  proved  that  they  were 
wretchedly  deceived.    His  affairs  were  embar- 
rassed, his  difficulties  inoreased,  and  at  length 
grew  inextricable;  a  total  stoppage  ensued;  the 
issue  of  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  by  some 
chicanery,  was  prevented ;  and  but  a  smad  part 
of  his  enormous  debts  hath  been  paid  to  this  very 
hour.    I  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  the  many 
families  which  by  his  means  sunk  into  distress. 
His  fall  was  like  the  fall  of  a  towering  structure 
which  overwhelms  numbers  with  its  ruins.    It 
deserves,  however,  particular  mention,  that  the 
news  of  his  failure  despatched  one  brother  to  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  and,  which  is  yet  more  la- 
mentable, drove  another  into  a  state  of  insanity.*' 
Ho  married  in  1770  Lady  Mai*garet  Lindsay, 


second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Baloarres  land  sister 
of  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  or  Barnard 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  251).  A  most  touching  letter  from 
Lady  Margaret  Fovdyce  to  her  husband  on  his 
failure  is  inserted  in  Lord  Lindsay's  *  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays,'  vol.  ii.  page  836.  After  Mr.  Fordyce's 
death  Lady  Margaret  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
James  Burgess,  baronet.  See  a  notice  of  her  in 
vol.  i.  p.  207  of  this  work. 

FORDYCE,  George,  an  eminent  physician 
and  lecturer  on  medicine,  nephew  of  the  preced* 
ing,  was  the  only  and  posthumous  child  of  Mr. 
Greorge  Fordyce,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  landed 
estate  called  Broadford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  where  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
bom,  November  18,  1730.  He  studied  at  Maris- 
chal  college,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M,  A.  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen.  About  a  year  after- 
wards he  became  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  Pr. 
John  Fordyce,  who  practised  as  a  surgeon  at  Up- 
pingham, in  Rutlandshire.  He  subsequently  went 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
chemistry  under  Dr.  Cullen,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  his  diligence  and  ingenuity.  In  October 
1758  he  obtained  his  diploma  of  M.D.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  went  to  Leyden,  for  the  purpose 
chiefly  of  studying  anatomy  under  Albinus. 

In  1759  he  returned  to  London,  where,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  relations,  he  determined  to 
establish  himself  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner  of 
medicine.  Accordingly,  before  the  close  of  that 
year,  with  a  class  of  only  nine  pupils,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  upon  chemistry.  In 
1764  he  began  to  lecture  also  upon  materia  medi- 
ca  and  the  practice  of  physic.  These  three  sub- 
jects he  continued  to  teach  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
giving,  for  the  most  part,  three  courses  of  lectures 
on  each  of  them  every  year. 

In  1762  Dr.  Fordyce  married  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Stuart,  Esq.,  conservator  of  Scots  privi- 
leges in  the  United  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

In  1765  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
college  of  physicians.  In  1768  he  published  his 
*•  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,'  a  valuable 
epitome  of  medicine,  which  he  used  as  the  text- 
book of  his  medical  eourse.  He  obtained  a  respec- 
table share  of  privnte  practice,  and  in  1770  was 
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cbosea  pbysicUun  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  after  a 
sevoe  contest,  when  109  voted  for  him  and  106 
for  Dr.  Watson.  In  1774  he  became  a  member 
of  the  famous  Literaiy  Club  to  which  Dr.  Johnson 
belonged.  In  1776  his  merit  as  a  man  of  science 
cansed  him  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
*Societ7,  in  whose  Transactions  he  published  some 
carious  obsenrations  and  experiments,  tending  to 
show  the  power  of  the  human  body  to  resist  the 
effects  of  a  very  high  temperatnre;  as  well  as 
many  other  valuable  papers. 

In  1787  he  was  admitted,  spectali  gr4Mtui^  a  fel- 
low of  the  college  of  physicians ;  and  his  chemical 
knowledge  was  of  much  value  to  that  body  in 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia. 
In  1798  he  formed  one  of  a  small  body  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  which  published  several  vol- 
umes under  the  title  of  *  Medical  and  Chimipcal 
Transactions.'  Dr.  Fordyce  died  May  25, 1802. 
1  lis  works  are : 

Elements  of  Agricnltiin  and  Vegetation.  Edin.  1765,  8ro, 
2d  edition,  1769,  8to.    1771,  8vo.    Lond.  1796,  8to. 

Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Phjsc.  PaitiLj  containing 
the  histoiy  and  method  of  treating  Fevera,  and  internal  In- 
flamoiations.  Lond.  1767,  Syo.  Pait  L ;  containing  the 
internal  History  of  the  Hnman  Body.  Lond.  1770,  8to. 
liOnd.  1791,  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Digestion  of  Food     Lond.  1791. 

DissertatMm  on  nmple  Ferer,  or  on  F^ver  oonnsting  of  one 
Pirozjsm  only.    Lond.  1794,  8to.    2d  edition,  1800,  8to. 

Dissertation,  Fart  L ;  containing  the  History  and  method 
of  treatmeat  of  a  regvlar  Tertian  intermittent  London, 
1796,  8vo. 

Dissertation,  Part  iL ;  oontf  mug  the  History  and  method 
of  treatment  of  a  regular  continued  Fever,  supposing  it  is 
lef);  to  pnnne  its  ordinaiy  oonne.    Lond.  1798,  870. 

Dissertation,  Part  ill. ;  containing  an  Inqnliy  into  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Remedies  which  have  been  employed  with  a  view 
to  carry  off  a  regnlar  continued  Fever,  without  leaving  it  to 
pnrsae  its  ordinary  oonrse.    Lond.  1799, 8vo. 

Dissertation,  Part  iv. ;  containing  the  history  of  Remedies 
to  be  employed  in  irregular  intermittent  Fevers.  London, 
1802,  8vo. 

Dissertation;  contaming  the  History  .of,  and  Remedies  to 
be  employed  in  irregalar  continued  Fevers.  Together  with 
the  general  conclusions  to  the  four  preceding  and  present 
Dissertatiens.    Lond.  1803,  8vo.  posthumous. 

Of  the  Light  produced  by  Inflammation.  Phil.  Trans. 
Abr.  xiv.  93.    1776. 

An  Examination  of  various  ( >rus  in  the  Museum  of  Dr. 
William  Hunter.    lb.  685.   1779. 

A  new  Method  of  Assaying  Copper  Ores.    lb.  608.  1780. 

Experiments  on  the  Loss  of  Weight  in  Bodies,  on  being 
melted  or  heated.    lb.  xvi.  18.  1765. 

Of  an  Experiment  on  Heat    lb.  288.  1787. 

The  Croonian  Lecture  on  Muscular  Motion.    lb.  361. 

On  the  Cause  of  the  additional  Weight  which  Metals  ac- 
(|uire  by  being  Caldned.    lb.  245.   1792. 


Of  a  new  Pendoliim.    Ih.336.  1794. 

ObservatioDS  oo  the  Small-Pox,  and  the  eoorse  oi  k'tnm. 
Tnos.  Med.  and  Chir.  L  p.  1.  1792. 

An  Attempt  to  impiofv  the  Evidence  of  Medjcme.  Itk 
p.  248. 

Some  Obeervatiooa  upon  the  Combioatioa  of  Hadidnes; 
lb.  n.  p.  314.  1860. 


FoBTAB.  eari  of,  a  title  in  the  Scottish  peers^  bertonred 
on  Archibald  Don^aa,  second  eari  of  Ormond,  son  of  Ardii- 
bald  eari  of  Angus,  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Wil- 
lism  fint  nunquis  of  Dong^  and  by  patent  dated  3d  April 
1651,  eari  of  Ormond,  Lord  BothweO  and  Hartside.  The 
first  eari  of  Forfar,  his  son,  born  in  1653,  obtained  a  new 
patent,  dated  20th  October  1661,  creating  him  eari  of  Forfiur, 
Lord  Wandale,  and  Hartade,  with  noiainder  to  his  hein 
male.  He  early  sopported  the  Revolution,  and  besides  bang 
sworn  a  privy  councillor  to  King  Willtam,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  §at  executing  ttie  office  of  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  for  Scotland.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  pnvy 
council  to  Queen  Anne,  who  sf^pointed  him  one  of  the  oom- 
missionen  of  the  treasury,  an  office  abolished  by  the  Union, 
to  the  treaty  of  which  he  gave  his  constant  siq>poit  in  the 
last  Soots  parliament.  He  died  12th  December  1712,  in  his 
60tfayear. 

His  only  son,  Andiibald,  second  eari  of  Forfar,  was  ap- 
pcnnted  colonel  of  the  dd  r^;iment  of  ibot  or  Bnfi,  14th  April 
1713,  and  in  the  following  year  was  nominated  by  King 
George  the  First  envoy  extnundinaxy  to  Prussia.  He  acted 
as  a  brigadiar-general  in  the  anny  of  the  dnka  of  Azgyle,  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  13th  November,  1715,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  knee,  and  axteen  other  wounds,  of  which 
he  died  at  Stirimg,  8th  December  following,  unmarried,  when 
his  titles  meiged  in  the  dnkedom  of  Dougba,  and  became 
extinct  in  1761. 


FoBFAB,  a  surname,  derived  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  name  has  been  oimjectured  to  be  formed  pf  the  Gae- 
lioyiMir,  cold,  and  bhar,  or  rar,  a  point,  signifying  the  cold 
point,  a  derivation  not  unsuitable.  Possibly  its  last  syllable 
may  have  been  tfken  from  the  Welsh  fair^  an  eminence. 
Locally  it  is  pronounced  Farfar. 

FORMAN,  Andrew,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, commendator  of  Fittenweem,  and  of  Cot- 
tingham  in  England,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  statesmen  of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  the  laird 
of  Hntton  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  in  Berwick- 
shii-e.  The  only  trace  of  the  possessions  of  his 
family  that  is  left  is  a  small  field  which  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  ^*  Forman^s  land."  In  1499  he 
was  proto-notary  iipostolic  in  Scotland,  and  in 
1501  he  was. employed,  along  with  Robert  Bla<^- 
ader,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Patiick,  earl  of 
Both  well,  to  negociate  a  marriage  between  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland  and  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  4;he  Seventh  of  England,  which 
the  following  year  was  ratified  by  the  Scottish 
ambassadors.  In  1502  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Moray,  and,  together  with  that  see,  held,  m 
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€innmendamy  the  priories  of  Pittenweem  in  Scot- 
land, and  of  Cottingham  in  England.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  as  mediator  between  Pope 
J  alius  the  Second  and  Lonis  the  Twelfth  of  France, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  composing  the  differ- 
ence which  had  existed  between  them. 

On  his  return  from  Rome  he  passed  through 
France,  where  he  was  graciouslj  received  by  the 
king  and  queen,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  bish- 
opric of  Bourges,  from  which  he  annually  derived 
four  hundred  tuns  of  wine,  ten  thousand  francs  of 
gold,  and  other  smaller  matters.  He  was  also  most 
liberally  rewarded  by  Pope  Julias,  who,  in  1514, 
promoted  htm  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews, 
conferred  on  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunferm- 
line and  Aberbrothock,  and  made  him  his  legate  a 
latere.  The  archbishopric,  however,  being  claimed 
by  the  learned  Gavin  Doaglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
(who  had  been  nominated  by  tlie  queen,)  and  by 
John  Hepburn,  who  was  preferred  by  the  monks, 
Forman  only  obtained  possession  of  ijt  by  surren- 
dering the  bishopric  of  Moray,  as  well  as  giving 
up  some  years*  revenue  of  the  archbishopric  it- 
self, and  paying  Hepburn  three  thousand  French 
crowns  annually  out  of  his  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

In  1517,  Archbishop  Forman  was  appointed  by 
the  States  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  during 
the  minority  of  James  the  Fifth,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  duke  of  Albany's  going  ^  France.  The 
archbishop,  wlio  was  frequently  employed  as  am- 
bassador to  England,  France,  and  Rome,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reconcile  a  difference  between  the 
dnke  of  Albany  and  the  nobility,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  lead  to  bloodshed.  Macken- 
aie,  in  his  Lives,  informs  ns  that  in  the  Collection 
of  Letters  of  the  Scottish  Kings  from  1505  to 
1626,  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  library,  there  is 
<m  epistle  from  the  Pope  to  James  the  Fourth, 
dated  May  6,  1511,  commending  Forman  highly, 
and  promising  that,  at  the  first  creation  of  cardi- 
nals, he  should  be  made  one.  His  death,  how- 
ever, prevented  Mm  from  fi^lfilling  his  intention. 
In  the  same  Collection  ^hei-e  is  a  letter  from  the 
duke  of  Albany  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  successor  of 
Julius,  in  which  he  urges  the  Pope  to  advance 
Forman  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  promised 
him  by  his  predecessor,  and  to  continue  him  as 
legate  n  latere.    Archbishop  Forman  died  in  1521, 


and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  Dempster  re- 
cords that  he  wrote  a  book  against  Luther,  a 
Treatise  concerning  the  Stoic  Philosophy,  and  a 
Collection  out  of  the  Decretals.  Historians  dif- 
fer in  their  estimate  of  Archbishop  Forman's  char- 
acter, and  at  this  distance  of  time  it  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  pronounce  a  correct  opinion 
as  to  its  real  features. 

FoRRBST,  a  flonuune  obrioiulj  derived  irom  an  axteniive 
wood,  as  indicated  in  the  arms  of  those  bearing  it«  namelj, 
three  oak  trees.  The  famUj  of  Forrest  of  Gomiston  ia  Mid 
Lothian,  possess  a  baronetcy,  conferred  in  1888,  on  James  For- 
rest, then  lord  proyost  of  Edinbrn^gh,  who  had  distingoished 
himself  as  a  sapporter  of  the  liberal  interest.  Sir  James, 
the  son  of  John  Forrest,  Esq.,  writer  to  the  signet,  bj  the 
onlj  dan^ter  of  James  Forrest,  Esq.  of  Gomiston,  was  bom 
in  1780,  and  passed  advocate  in  1803.  He  died  6th  April 
I860,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  John,  Sd  baronet,  who 
was  ft.  April  18, 1817.  Tbe  new  approadi  to  Qeorge  the  Fourth's 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  from  the  Meadows  snA  Laoriston,  Is  named 
Forrest  Road,  after  the  int  baronet,  who  was  lord  proTost  of 
*the  dtj  at  the  tlnvB  of  its  betnc  opened 

One  of  the  early  martyrs  of  the  Befoimation  in  Scotland 
was  a  Benedictine  friar  of  Linlithgow,  named  Henxy  Forrest, 
of  whose  parentage,  4e8cent,  and  preyions  histoiy  nothing  is 
known.  Having  been  heard  to  dechire  that  Mr.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the  protomartyr,  w^  a  good  man,  and  that  the 
doctrines  for  which  he  suffered  mjght  be  vindicated,  he  waa, 
at  the  instance  of  the  then  archbishop,  James  Bethnne,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Jungdom,  appcehended  for  heresy,  and  committed 
to  the  prison  of  St  Andrews.  Not  having  evidence  su£S- 
cient  to  condemn  him,  his  persecntor^  with  tbe  yiew  of  ex- 
torting some  declaration  which  they  might  employ  against 
him,  caused  a  friar,  named  Walter  Laing,  to  bear  his  oonfes-' 
rion.  He  received  Laing  as  a  ^iritnal  comforter,  and  not 
suspecting  any  treacheiy,  he,  without  hesitation,  confiden- 
tially avowed,  upon  his  conscience,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Ham- 
ilton was  a  good  man,  and  that  the  doctrines  which  he  died 
to  maintain  were  not  heretical.  The  friar  revealed  what  be 
had  heard  in  confession  to  his  superiors,  and  his  evidence  waa 
held  quite  sufficient  to  establish  tiie  crime  .of  heresy.  A  New 
Testament  in  English  being  also  found  in  Forrest's  pftssession« 
he  was  straightway  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  as  a  henetip. 
When  the  fatal  day  arrived,  and  he  was  brought  before  tbe 
clergy,  in  a  place  between  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  and 
Monimail,  he  complained,  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  of  the 
viUany  by  which  he  had  been  entrapped.  "  Fie  on  falsehood !" 
he  cried.  "  Fie  on  false  friars,  revealers  of  confessions.  Af- 
ter this  day  let  no  man  ever  trust  false  friars,  contemners  ef 
God's  word,  and  deceivers  of  men !"  The  clergy  heard  hi* 
reproaches  with  the  greatest  indifference,  and  proceeded  to 
degrade  him  of  his  friar's  orders.  Upon  this  he  agam  ex- 
daimed,  **  Take  from  me  not  only  your  own  orders,  but  alsu 
your  own  baptism,**  referring  to  the  absufd  additions  which 
Popery  had  made  to  that  simple  rite.  He  was  thereaflef 
burned  as  a  "  heretic  equal  with  Patrick  Hamilton,**  near  the 
Abl^ey  churoh  of  St.  Andrews.  Forrest  is  said  to  have  beeiy 
a  ma^i  yopng  in  years.     His  martyrdom  took  place  p  1583. 

FORRES r,  Robert,  a  self-taught  sculptor. 
See  Supplement. 

Forrester,  a  surname  of  g^#t  iintiqui^y,  originally  o^ 
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riTed  from  the  office  cf  keeper  of  the  king's  forests,  as  appears 
from  their  armorial  bearings,  hunting  horns.  There  was  an 
andent  hndlj  of  this  name,  designed  of  Ronton,  in  Berwick- 
shire, which  several  oentories  since  terminated  in  an  heiress, 
who  married  Elim  of  Elimford.  From  the  latter  family  the 
estate  again  passed  with  another  heiress  to  the  Homes.  [JVw- 
befs  Heraldry^  toL  l  p.  432.]  From  another  old  familj  of 
:he  name,  Forrester  <ii  Garden  in  Stirlingshire,  the  Forresters 
of  Denoyan  were  descended.  A  son  of  one  of  the  Forres- 
ters of  Garden  married  aboat  1496  the  heiress  of  Strath- 
henries  of  that  ilk,  and  the  estate  oontinned  in  the  name  of 
Forrester  till  the  reign  of  King  Gharles  the  Second,  when  a 
yomiger  son  of  Doaglas  of  Kirkness  married  the  heiress,  and 
got  the  lands.  In  the  reigns  of  Gharles  the  Second  and 
James  the  Seventh,  a  Sir  Andrew  Forrester  was  nnder  secre- 
tarj  of  state. 


FoRRBrncR,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  now 
merged  bj  marriage  in  the  English  family  of  Grimston,  earl 
of  Vemlam  and  Visoonnt  Grimston.  The  immediate  ances- 
tor of  the  Lords  Forrester  was  ffir  Adam  Forrester,  a  wealthy 
bm^gess  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  David  Bruce, 
in  1365,  obtained  a  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  of  lands  at 
Whitburn,  in  the  constabulary  of  Linlithgow,  with  remainder 
to  his  heirs  male,  &c.,  and  in  1370,  during  the  reign  of  the 
same  monarch,  on  the  redgnation  of  William  de  Seton,  re- 
ceived another  charter  of  lands  at  Nudriff  or  Niddeiy,  in  the 
same  constabulary,  with  like  remainder.  He  was  possessed 
of  an  immense  estate,  having  got  from  King  Robert  the  Sec- 
ond no  less  than  six  charters,  under  the  great  seal,  of  different 
lands  and  baronies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  the 
peater  part  of  his  fortune  \sj  trading  with  England.  In  the 
Botiuli  Scotia  we  find  a  license  granted  to  him  to  bring  grain 
into  Scotland,  without  payment  of  duty.  In  1373  he  was 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1382  sheriff  of  Lothian.  The 
barony  of  Gorstorphine  near  Edinburgh,  which  became  the 
chief  designation  of  hia  family,  he  acquired  in  1876  from  Gil- 
christ More,  brother  of  Sir  William  More  of  Aberoom.  On 
the  accession  of  Robert  the  Third,  in  1890,  Sir  Adam  was 
appointed  lord  privy  seal,  and  between  the  years  1891  and 
1404  he  was  employed  no  less  than  seven' times  in  negociat- 
ing  treaties  between  England  and  Sootiand.  In  1402  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and,  with  several  others,  was  presented  to  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  full  parliament,  when  he  made  a  speech 
showing  the  advantages  of  a  solid  and  durable  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  He  was  soon  exchanged,  and  in  1405 
became  depute  chamberlain  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  earl  of  Buchan,  eldest  son  of  the  regent 
Robert  duke  of  Albany.  He  died  the  same  year,  and  was 
huried  in  the  chapel  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at  Gorstorphine. 
He  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  John 
Dundas  of  Fingask ;  and,  secondly,  to  a  la4y  whose  Ghristian 
name  was  Margaret,  but  whose  surname  is  not  known,  and 
had  two  sons. 

Sir  John  Forrester,  the  elder  son,  in  1407  got  a  charter 
from  the  regent  Robert. duke  of  Albany,  of  the  barony  of 
Uchtertyre  in  Stirlingshire.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
office  of  depute  chamberlam  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
kingdom.  After  1408  he  acted  as  depute  chamberlain  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  under  the  earl  of  Buchan,  during  whose  ab- 
sence in  France  he  appears  to  have  performed  all  the  fnnc- 
tiona  of  lord  high  chamberhun.  In  1416  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  treating  with  the  EngUih  about 
the  release  of  King  James  the  First,  and  in  1421  he  was  con- 
^itated  lord  pnvy  seal  by  the  regent  Murdoch  duke  of  Alba- 


ny. In  1428  he  became  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  king's 
liberation,  which  was  effected  the  following  year.  By  that 
monarch  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  on  his  retam  to 
Scotland  he  appointed  him  master  of  his  household,  ux  oOoe 
then  first  instituted.  The  eari  of  Buchan  being  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Yemeuil  in  Normandy,  Sir  John  was  made  kid  hi^ 
chamberlam  in  1425,  and  by  King  James  he  was  continually 
employed  in  n^odations  with  the  EnglisL  He  was  one  of 
the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Murdoch  duke  of  Albany  in  May 
1425.  In  1429  he  founded  and  endowed  the  coUegiate 
church  of  Gorstorphine,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  for  a  provost,  five  prebendaries,  and  two  singing 
bovs.  He  died  in  1440,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
collegiate  church  which  he  had  founded,  and  which  is  now 
the  parish  church  of  Gorstorphine.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the 
family  of  Forrester  is  everywhere  dispersed  over  the  building, 
and  within  the  church,  in  niches,  are  several  monumental 
remains  of  this  family,  with  effigies  cut  m  stone,  as  large  b» 
life.  The  male  figures  are  oovered  with  complete  armour, 
and  the  female  appear  richly  ornamented  according  to  the 
fashion  and  dress  of  the  times.  He  had  two  sons,  Sir  John, 
his  successor,  and  Henry,  styled  of  Liberton. 

The  elder  son.  Sir  John  Forrester  of  Gorstorphine,  took 
part  with  the  earla  of  Douglas  in  their  struggles  with  the 
chancdlor  Grichton  and  Livingstoni  <uid  in  1466  led  the 
troops  which  besieged  and  demolished  Brankston  castle.  The 
stone  figure  above  his  grave  represents  a  man  of  Herculean 
mould.  INew  SkO,  Aoc.  of  Sootiand,  voL  i.  p.  211.]  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Forrester,  supposed  to  be  his 
son,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  records  of  parliament,  18th 
October,  1466,  when  the  lords  auditors  charged  Sir  Alexan- 
der Forbes  of  Pitsligo  to  cease  all  intromitting  with  the  lands 
of  Fingask,  and  the  office  of  bailliary  of  the  same,  belonging 
to  Sir  Alexander  Forrester  of  Gorstorphine,  till  he  appear  be- 
fore the  lords  of  conndl.  Deeply  embued  with  the  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  his  age,  he  headed  in  1464  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Ganterbury,  and  another, 
in  1466,  to  that  of  John  de  Amyace  in  picaidy ;  being  ac- 
companied on  both  occasions  liy  several  of  the  neighbouring 
proprietors,  with  thirty  followers  in  their  train.    [/iKd.] 

His  son.  Sir  Archibald  Forrester,  of  Gorstorphine,  was 
present  in  parliament  on  27th  February  1469,  and  again  on 
6th  July  1476.  Hia  name  also  occurs  in  the  parliamentary 
records  on  7th  January  1604-5.  His  son  and  successor.  Sir 
Alexander,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Duncan  Forrester  of 
Gardyne,  king's  comptroller,  and  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Tor- 
wood,  4c- ;  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  Sir  James,  designed  of 
Meadowhead  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  who  had  bestowed 
that  estate  upon  him  in  1588.  Afterwards  he  succeeded  to 
the  whole  bnrony  of  Gorstorphine.  He  had  two  sons.  Sir 
James,  served  heir  to  his  father  m  February  1557,  and  Hen- 
ry, who,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  June  1589,  without 
issue,  inherited  the  estate. 

The  son  of  Hemy,  Sir  Geoi^  Forrester  of  Gorstorphme,  a 
man  of  singular  capacity,  was  by  Gharles  the  First,  in  1625, 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  also  appointed 
high  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  and  raised  to  tiie  peer- 
age of  Sootiand  July  22,  1688,  by  the  titie  of  Lord  Forrester 
of  Gorstorphine.  He  married  Ghristian,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Livingston  of  Kilsyth,  (father  of  the  first  viscount  of 
Kilsyth,)  and  had  five  daughters;  but  having  no  son,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  patent,  extendinr^  *ho  title  to  James  Bai1l>«, 
younger  of  Torwoodhead  and  Letham,  (eldest  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Lieutenant-general  Baillie,)  who  married  hia  lordship's 
fourth  daughter,  Joanna,  and  to  their  heirs  male,  whom  fail- 
ing, to  his  brother  William  Baillie  who  married  his  youngest 
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cbiogbter,  Liliaa,  uid  their  hein,  and  in  fidlure  of  bein  male 
the  title  to  desoend  to  the  heirs  female.  The  somame  and 
arms  of  Forroeter  were  imposed  on  the  two  fons  of  General 
Baillie  and  th«r  heirs  bj  his  lordship*s  danghters. 

In  Tirtoe  of  this  new  patent,  on  the  death  of  the  first  lord, 
28d  April  1654,  his  son-in-law,  James  Baillie  of  Torwood- 
head  and  Letham,  bom  29th  October  1629,  became  second 
Lord  FMiester.  He  sigaafixed  himself  bj  his  ardent  loyalty, 
and  on  one  occasion,  as  relaled  by  Nkol  in  his  Diaxy,  while 
GromweIl*8  soldiers  were  in  Edinburgh,  his  lordship  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  affixed  on  the  close  heads  and  other  pub- 
lic places  of  that  city,  calling  on  all  peraons  residing  in  Mid 
Lothian  to  pot  forth  horse  acoording  to  their  rents  for  the 
king^s  army.  In  1654  he  was  fined  by  CromwelTs  act  of 
grace  and  indemnity  £2,500  sterling,  and  his  estate  was  over- 
nm  and  pillaged  by  the  English  troops.  His  affairs,  in  con- 
lequence,  became  much  iuTolyed,  and  his  vents  being  attached 
by  his  numeixMis  creditors,  be  gave  himself  up  to  disapation, 
frequently  spending  whole  days  drinking  in  an  alehouse  in 
}he  village  of  Corstorphine.  [New  Stat  Ace.  voL  L  p.  212.] 
On  the  26th  August  he  was  murdered  in  his  own  garden  by 
Christian  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  James  Nimmo,  a  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Grange, 
by  his  wife  the  elder  sister  of  Lady  Forrester.  She  was, 
therefore,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  first  I^ord  Forrester, 
uid  meoe,  by  marriage,  of  her  Tictim  the  second  lord.  With 
this  woman  he  had  cairied  on  an  intrigue,  and  on  the  day 
mentioBed  she  arrived  at  Corstorphine  castle,  and  learning 
that  he  was  at  the  alehouse,  she  was  on  her  way  to  it,  when 
they  met  near  the  Pigeon-house,  to  the  east  «f  the  castle,  and 
I  ^uaml  ensuing,  she,  being  of  a  violent  temper,  stabbed  him 
with  his  own  swocd.  She  was  tried  for  the  crime  on  28th 
Ai^ust,  and  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  be  executed. 
She  made  Imt  escape  out  of  Edinbragh  prison,  29th  Sep- 
tember, in  male  attire,  but  was  retaken  next  day,  and  be- 
headed at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  12th  November.  1679.  She 
is  said  to  have  usually  carried  a  sword  beneath  h«r  gown. 
IFotrntmnkalTt  IMeitkmM  o/the  Court  qfSetnon,  voL  i.  p.  56.] 
A  foil  account  of  this  tragical  event  is  (^ven  in  a  foot  note  to 
page  182  of  Kirkton^s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
edited  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  It  is  there  incorrectly 
stated,  however,  that  Lord  Forrester  was  a  presbyterian  sea- 
lot,  and  had  erected  a  meeting-house  near  Edinburgh,  after 
the  Indnlgenee  granted  in  1672.  On  the  contrary,  his  lord- 
ship was  an  episcopalian,  and  both  set  at  defiance  the  orders 
of  the  presbytery,  and  urged  the  minister  of  Corstorphine  to 
obtain  lists  of  the  nonconformists,  with  tiie  view  of  enforcing 
the  laws  against  them.  By  his  wife,  Joanna,  his  lordship 
had  one  son,  William,  who  died  in  infancy.  He  married,  a 
second  time,  Lady  Jean  Ruthven,  2d  daughter  of  Patrick  earl 
of  Forth  and  Brentford,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  who  all 
took  the  name  of  Ruthven.  The  succession  to  the  title  of 
Ix)nl  Forrester,  according  .to  the  destinations  of  the  new  pa- 
tent, being  limited  to  his  issue  and  heirs  by  his  first  wife,  his 
brothee,  William,  became  third  lord,  but  did  not  assume  the 
title,  and  died  in  May  1681,  in  his  49th  year. 

William's  only  son  by  his  wife  LUias  Forrester,  also  named 
V^illiam,  succeeded  as  fourth  lord,  and  on  the  Slst  August 
1698,  he  presented  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland  the  patent 
in  favour  oi'  the  deceased  James,  Lord  Forrester,  and  his 
heirs,  requesimg  that  it  might  be  recorded,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  It  is  stated  in  the  New  Statistical  of  Scot- 
land, that  William  Lord  Forrester  having  quavrelled  with 
Mr.  George  Hemy,  the  minister  of  Corstorphine,  who  had 
been  presented  to  that  parish  by  the  second  Lord  Forrester, 
during  the  prevaleney  of  episcopacy,  prevented  his  tenants 


fimn  attending  the  church,  advismg  them,  rather,  to  go  to 
the  meeting-houses  of  the  preebyterians,  and  this  because 
Mr.  Henry  had  demanded  payment  of  some  money  whidi  he 
had  lent  his  lordship.  This  Mr.  Henry  was  expelled  at  the 
BevolntMn  for  refusing  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary.  His 
lordship  died  in  1705.  He  had,  with  low  danghters,  nx 
sons,  namely,  Andrevv,  who  died  in  infancy;  George,  who 
became  fifth  lord;  William,  who  died  young;  another  An- 
drew, a  major  of  the  horse-guards;  James,  an  ofiloer  in  the 
navy;  and  John,  captain  R.N.,  whose  only  son,  William, 
socoeeded  as  sixth  lord.  The  family  estate  had  by  this  time 
become  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  the  whole  inoombranoee 
having  been  by  Ha^  Wallace  of  IngUstown,  writer  to  the 
signet,  aoonmulated  m  his  person,  on  19th  December  1679 
this  gentleman  obtained  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  of  the 
barony  of  Corstorphine,  and  his  title  was  ratified  by  Lord 
Forrester  in  November  1698.  The  family  of  Forrester  ap- 
pear to  have  resided  at  Corstorphine  castle  up  to  this  time. 
In  1701,  the  estate  was  sold  to  Sir  Robert  Dickson  of  Some- 
beg,  whose  son  in  1708  sgain  sold  it  to  Sir  James  Diek  ot 
Prestonfield,  in  iHliose  family  it  still  remains.  INew  J^ik, 
Aoe.y  voL  L  p.  218.] 

George,  the  fifth  lord,  bom  28d  Match,  1686,  voted  at  the 
general  deotion  of  Scottish  peers,  17th  June  1708,  but  his 
vote  was  set  aside  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  account  of  his 
being  then  under  age.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
served  with  reputation  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  on  the 
continent  In  the  attack  on  the  rebels  at  IVeston  in  Lan- 
cashire on  18th  November  1715,  he  commanded  tiie  26th 
regiment  of  foot,  ot  Cameronians,  as  lieutenant-oolooel,  when 
he  showed  extraordinary  intrepidity.  Ordering  his  men  to 
halt  till  he  should  personally  survey  the  position  of  the  in- 
surgents, he  deliberately  rode  into  the  stnet  with  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  andi  amidst  a  shower  of  ballete,  eoolly  exa- 
mined one  of  the  four  barriers  whieh  had  been  raised  by  them. 
He  then  sallied  into  the  stresit  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and 
whilst  with  one  party  !s3  atteckedthe  barrier,  another,  under 
his  directions  took  possesaon  of  tW'O  houses  which  orarlooked 
the  whole  town.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  every  at- 
tempt to  force  the  barrier,  and  in  tiie  stru^le  vecersed  several 
wounds.  A^ppointed  colonel  of  the  80th  foot  in  Jannary 
1716,  he  was  promoted  to  tine  command  of  the  2d  troop  of 
horse  grenadier  guards  17tfa  July  1717,  and  in  April  1719 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  fourth  or  Sooto  troop  of  horse 
guards.  He  died  in  March  1727.  He  had  a  son,  Geoiigs, 
and  two  daughters,  CaroUne,  who  succeeded  as  Baroness  For- 
rester, in  her  own  right,  and  Harriet,  married  to  Edward 
Walter,  Esq.  of  StaUbridge,  Dorsetahire,  and  had  a  daughter, 
Harriet,  who,  in  1774,  became  the  wife  of  James  Bocfcnall, 
third  Viscount  Grimston,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  had 
a  son,  James  Walter,  who  succeeded  as  eighth  Lord  Forrester, 
and  two  dauj^bters. 

Geoi^,  sixth  lord,  was  a  captain  in  the  navy.  In  1741  he 
commanded  the  Newcastle  in  the  fleet  under  Sir  John  Norris, 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  following  year,  while  in 
convnand  of  the  Leopard  of  60  guns,  he  took  a  Spanish  ship 
of  24  guns,  laden  with  stores  and  provisions.  In  August  o( 
the  same  year  he  ^captured  another  Spanish  vessel  laden  with 
piastres,  logwood,  cochineal,  cocoa,  and  wine,  and  having  on 
board  a  bishop  and  priest,  a  Spanish  general  and  other  offi- 
cers. He  was  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet  early  in  1744,  when 
Admiral  Matthews  hoisted  his  flag,  and  the  same  year  he 
commanded  the  Defiance  of  60  guns  in  the  Channd  fleet. 
He  died  unmarried,  26th  June  1748,  and  was  succeeded  as 
seventh  lord  by  his  cousin  William,  above  mentioned,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  royal  navy,  only  eon  of  the  Hon.  Captein  Joho- 
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FoiTi»ter.  The  serenth  lord  also  died  unmarried,  in  Noyem- 
ber  1768,  when  the  title  devolved  on  his  oonsin,  Caroline, 
elder  daughter  of  the  fifth  lord.  She  married  George  Cock- 
kom  of  Ormiston,  Captain  R.N.,  one  of  the  commissioi^erB 
and  comptroller  of  the  navj,  and  had  two  daughters;  the 
elder  of  whom,  Anna  Maria,  sncoeeded  her  mother,  on  her 
death,  25th  February  1784,  as  Baroness  Forrester,  and  dying 
unmamed,  December  8, 1808,  the  title  devolved  on  the  Hon. 
James  Walter  Grimston,  the  son  of  her  cousin  Harriet,  Vis- 
countess GximstoB,  grand-daughter  of  George,  fifth  lord.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month,  he 
became  fourth  Viseonnt  Grimston,  and  in  1815  he  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Yerulam,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  paternal  name  of  this  family,  into  which  the  Scottish 
peerage  of  Lord  Forrester  has  now  merged,  is  Luckyn.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Sir  Capel  Luckyn  married  the  daugh- 
ter and  horess  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston. 
His  grandson  assumed  the  name  ci  Grimston,  was  created  in 
1719  Viaoount  Gnmston  and  Baron  Dunboyne  in  Lpeland, 
and  was  grandfather  of  the  first  earl  of  Yerulam,  eighth  Lord 
Forrester.  Although  they  possess  one  of  the  titles  (Verulam) 
and  the  princely  seat,  Gorhambury,  near  St.  Albans,  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  neither  the  Grimstons  nor  the  Luckyns 
are  in  any  way  descended  finm  him.  Lady  Luckyn's  step- 
mother was,  however,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
K.B. 

FORRESTER,  Thomab,  the  Rev.,  a  minister 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  remarkable  in  his  day 
as  a  satirical  poet,  was  the  third  minister  of  Mel- 
rose after  the  Reformation,  the  first  being  a  Mr. 
Pont,  aod  the  second  Mr.  John  Knox,  a  nephew 
of  the  Reformer.  Forrester  succeeded  the  latter 
88  minister  of  the  parish  in  1623,  and  made  him- 
self conspicnous  by  his  high  chnroh  notions,  his 
pointed  satires,  and  his  eccentricity  of  conduct. 
He  scmpled  not  to  declare  publicly  that  some 
kinds  of  servile  work  might  be  done  on  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  as  an  example  to  his  people,  he  brought 
home  his  com  on  Sunday  from  the  fields  to  his 
barnyard.  He  also  maintained  that  the  public 
and  ordinary  preaching  of  the  word  was  no  neces- 
sary part  of  divine  worship,  that  the  reading  of 
the  liturgy  was  to  be  preferred  to  it,  and  that  pas- 
tors and  private  Christians  should  use  no  other 
prayers  than  those  prescribed  by  the  church.  He 
was  likewise  charged  with  Anninlanism  and  Pop- 
ery, and  with  having  declared  that  the  Reformers 
had  done  more  harm  to  the  Christian  church  than 
the  Popes  at  Rome  had  done  for  ages.  He  was 
accordingly  deposed  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of 
1638.  After  his  ejection  he  composed  a  burlesque 
litany  of  his  own  in  verse,  in  which  he  strongly 
ridiculed  the  chief  characters  and  the  covenanting 
principles  of  the  times.  This  strange  production, 
which  is  slightly  mentioned  by  Bishop  Guthrie  io 


his  Memoirs,  will  be  found  preserved  in  Maid- 
mcnt's  ^Book  of  Scottish  Pasquils,*  printed  in 
1828.  Forrester  is  also  said  to  have  written  a 
severe  epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  who  was 
created  by  James  the  Sixth,  in  1619,  earl  of  Mel- 
rose, a  title  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
that  of  earl  of  Haddington ;  and  also  the  epitaph 
on  the  earl  of  Strafiford,  which  is  in  Cleveland's 
Poems.  His  subsequent  history,  with  the  date  of 
his  death,  has  not  been  recorded. 

FORRET,  Thomas,  one  of  the  early  martyrs 
for  the  reformed  doctrines  in  Scotland,  was  vicar 
of  Dollar,  and  belonged  to  the  house  of  Forret  of 
Forret  in  Fife.  The  name  in  our  histories  is  com- 
monly but  erroneously  assumed  to  have  been  For- 
rest. The  estate  of  Forret  is  in  the  parish  of 
Logic  in  the  north  of  Fife,  and  belonged  to  a  fam- 
ily of  the  same  name  since  the  reign  of  William 
the  Lion  tiU  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  David  Balfour, 
(fourth  son  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Denmylne,) 
who,  on  being  appointed  a  lord  of  session  in  1674, 
took  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Forret.  The  estate 
now  belongs  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Macken- 
zie. In  1466  John  Forret  of  Forret  was  one  of 
the  assize  for  clearing  the  marches  of  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  whicli 
met  at  Edinburgh  on  6th  March  1573,  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  was  complained  upon  for  permit- 
ting one  Sir  John  Forret,  a  popish  priest,  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  of  baptism  at  Swinton  in 
the  Merse.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice had  been  master  stabler  to  James  the  Fourth. 
After  acquiring  the  indiments  of  grammar  in  his 
native  country,  he  was  sent  to  the  Continent  by 
the  kindness  of  a  rich  lady,  and  completed  his 
education  at  Cologne.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
he  was  admitted  a  canon  regular  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Colm's  Inch.  A  dispute  having  arisen  be- 
tween the  abbot  and  the  canons,  respecting  the 
allowance  due  to  them,  the  latter  got  the  book  of 
foundation  to  examine  into  their  rights.  The  ab- 
bot, with  the  view  of  obtuning  possession  of  this 
book,  gare  them  in  exchange  for  it  a  volume  of 
the  works  of  Augustine,  which  happened  to  be  in 
the  monastery.  This  volume  passing  into  tho 
hands  of  Forret,  was  the  fortunate  means  of  en- 
lightening his  mind.     *^  Oh  I  happy  and  blessed 
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W9A  that  book  to  me,"  did  he  often  saj  afterwards, 
**  bj  which  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  troth. " 
lie  now  applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptnres,  and  succeeded  in  converting  a  number 
of  the  joung  canons.  *^  Bnt  the  old  bottles,'*  he 
used  to  say,  meaning  the  older  members  of  the  or- 
der, ^^  would  not  receive  the  new  wine."  The 
abbot  frequently  advised  him  to  keep  his  mind  to 
himself,  otherwise  he  would  incnr  punishment. 
**  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  was  his  reply,  **you  are 
a  Mend  to  my  body,  but  not  to  my  soul." 

Forret  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Dollar,  in  the  shire  of  Clackmannan,  in 
which  situation  his  diligence  in  instructing  his 
parishioners,  and  his  benevolence  in  freeing  them 
from  oppressive  exactions,  rendered  him  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  clergy.  When  the  agents  of  the 
pope  came  Into  his  bounds,  to  sell  indulgences,  he 
thus  addressed  his  people:  "Parishioners,  I  am 
lx>nnd  to  speak  the  truth  to  you ;  this  is  but  to 
deceive  you.  There  is  no  pardon  for  our  sins  that 
can  come  to  us  either  from  the  pope  or  any  other, 
but  only  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  It  was  Forret's 
custom  to  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
study  till  noon.  He  daily  committed  three  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible  to  memory,  and  repeated  them 
to  his  servant  at  night  He  also  composed  a  short 
catechism,  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  his 
own  people.  These  fa£ts  were  communicated  by 
his  servant,  Andrew  Kirkle,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
John  Davidson,  minister  of  Prestonpans,  and  in- 
serted by  him  in  his  Account  of  the  Scottish  Mar- 
tyrs, from  which,  as  the  book  itself  is  now  lost, 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  Calderwood's 
History. 

Having  attracted  the  notice  and  hostility  of  his 
clerical  superiors,  he  was  successively  summoned 
before  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld  and  St.  Andrews. 
The  former  of  these,  George  Crichton,  a  brother 
of  Crichton  of  Naunchton,  was,  according  to  Keith, 
^^  a  msn  nobly  disposed,  veiy  hospitable,  and  a 
magnificent  housekeeper,  but  in  matters  of  religion 
not  moich  skilled."  To  him  Forret  was  accused 
as  ^'  an  heretic,  and  one  that  showed  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Scriptures  to  the  vulgar  people  in  their 
own  language,  so  as  to  make  the  clergy  detesta- 
ble in  their  sight."  On  being  called  before  him, 
the  bishop,  addressing  him  in  a  tone  of  kindness. 


said — *^  My  dear  Dean  Thomas,  I  am  informed 
that  you  preach  the  epistle  or  gospel  every  Sun- 
day, and  that  you  take  not  the  cow,  nor  the  up- 
permost cloth  from  your  parishioners,  which  is 
very  prejudicial  to  the  churchmen;  and,  there- 
fore, I  would  yon  took  your  cow,  and  your  upper- 
most doth,  as  other  churchmen  do,  or  else  it  is 
too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday ;  for,  in  so  do- 
iiigi  yon  may  make  the  people  think  that  toe 
should  preach  likewise.  But  It  is  enough  for  you, 
when  yon  find  any  good  epistle,  or  any  good  gos- 
pel, that  setteth  forth  the  liberty  of  the  holy 
church,  to  preach  that,  and  let  the  rest  be."  To 
this  Forret  replied,  "  Truly,  my  lord,  I  have  read 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  and  all  the  epis- 
tles and  gospels,  and  among  them  all  I  could 
never  find  an  evil  epistle,  or  an  evil  gospel ;  but 
if  your  lordship  will  show  me  the  good  epistle, 
and  the  good  gospel,  and  the  evil  epistle,  and  the 
evil  gospel,  then  I  shall  preach  the  good,  and 
omit  the  evil."  The  bishop  answered,  "  I  thank 
God  that  I  never  knew  what  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  was;  therefore.  Dean  Thomas,  I  will 
know  nothing  but  my  portnise  and  pontifical.  Go 
your  way,  and  let  be  all  these  fantasies,  for  if  you 
persevere  in  these  erroneous  opinions,  you  will 
repent  when  you  may  not  amend  it."  Forret 
said,  "  I  trust  my  cause  is  just  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  therefore  I  heed  not  much  what  may 
follow  thereupon ;"  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
parish.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  Bishop 
Crichton's  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  nor  at  his  open 
avowal  of  it,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Rom- 
ish clergy  in  Scotland  of  that  period  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  Greek  language  was  an  invention 
of  the  Reformers,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
their  heresies,  and  perplexing  the  orthodox  I 

Forret  was  soon  after  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore Archbishop  James  Bethnne  and  a  convoca- 
tion of  bishops  held  at  Edinburgh,  and,  after  a 
short  examination,  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  as 
a  heretic  Four  other  persons,  named  Keilor, 
Beveredge,  Simson,  and  Forrester,  the  first  two 
friars,  the  third  a  secular  priest,  and  the  fourth  a 
gentleman  of  respectability,  were  condemned  to 
suffer  along  with  him.  The  whole  five  were  ac- 
cordingly consumed  in  one  fire  on  the  Castlehill 
at  Edinburgh,  Februaiy  28, 1538. 
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FoRSTTH,  a  flnrname,  the  etymology  of  which  is  uncertain. 
As  in  Kiisjth  the  last  syllable  is  supposed  to  be  deriTed  from 
8gdtiny  which  in  Gaelic  signifies  peace.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  brook  of  Sith  in  Stirlingshire  was  in  remote  snper- 
stitioQS  times  believed  to  be  haimted  by  the  Daome  SUk,  or 
Scottish  fairies,  called  "  men  of  peace,"  for  fear  of  their  ma- 
lign inflnence.  [ifimmo^i  SttrHnffshire,  ed.  1817.  App.  p. 
764. 1  If  the  name  is  Celtic  in  its  origin,  the  first  syllable 
woold  arise  firom  Juar^  odd,  and  the  word  might  there- 
fore mean  cold  river  of  peace.  For  the  antiquity  of  the 
name,  says  Nisbet  (Stfsiem  o/BenUdrtf,  vol.  i.  p.  852),  there 
is  a  charter  in  the  earl  of  Haddington's  collections,  p.  67, 
granted  by  King  Robert  the  Bmce  Otberto  JQio  Eoberti  de 
Formh  tervieiUi  nottro^  of  an  hundred  toUdates  terrm  in 
Un&mmto  de  Salekill,  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Stirling.  As  there 
was  the  family  of  Forsyth  of  Forsyth,  the  name  most  origi- 
nally have  been  territoriaL 

FORSTTH,  William,  an  able  arborieulturlst, 
was  born  in  1737,  at  Old  Meldnim,  Aberdeen- 
shire, where  he  was  early  initiated  into  the  science 
of  horticulture.  In  1763  he  went  to  London,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Philip  Miller, 
gardener  to  the  company  of  apothecaries  at  their 
botanical  gardens  at  Chelsea.  In  1771  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  situation.  In  1784  he  was 
appointed  by  King  George  the  Third  chief  super- 
intendent ot  the  royal  gardens  at  Kensington  and 
at  St.  James\  Having  discovered  a  composition 
to  remedy  the  diseases  and  injuries  incident  to 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  be  received  a  grant  from 
parliament  on  disclosing  the  secret  of  his  discovery 
to  the  public.  Accordingly,  in  1791  be  published 
his  ^Observation  on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and 
Injuries  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,*  to  which  he 
appended  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  that 
had  taken  place  between  the  commissioners  of  the 
land  revenue,  the  committee  of  parliament,  and 
himself,  on  the  subject.  A  Mr.  A.  T.  Elniglft,  of 
Elton,  near  Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  president  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  published  a  small  quaito 
pamphlet,  entitled  *  Some  doubts  relative  to  the 
Efficacy  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Plaister  in  renovating 
Trees,*  which  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention.  In  1802  appeared  his  ^Treatise 
on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,* 
with  plates,  three  editions  of  which  valuable  and 
useful  work  were  sold  in  a  veiy  short  time.  Mr. 
Forsyth,  who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  a  member  of  the  Linnsoan  and  other 
learned  bodies,  died  at  his  official  residence  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  July  25, 1804.  In  honour 
of  his  name,  a  particular  genus  of  plants  has  been 


termed  Forsythia. — His  son,  also  named  William, 
his  successor  at  Chelsea  Gardens,  was  the  author 
of  the  following  botanical  work :  *  A  Botanical 
Nomenclator ;  containing  a  systematical  arrange- 
ment of  the  classes,  orders,  genera  and  species  of 
plants,  as  described  in  the  new  edition  of  linna- 
us*  System,  by  Dr.  Gmelin,  with  the  Alphabetical 
Indexes  of  the  Latin  and  English  names,  &c* 
I.ond.  1794,  8vo. 

FoBTH,  Earl  of,  1i  title  in  the  Scottish  peerage  (now  ex- 
tmct)  conferred  in  1642,  on  Patrick  Rathyen,  ion  of  WQliain 
Rnthven  of  Ballindean,  who  was  a  son  of  William  Rnthven, 
tiiird  son  of  William  first  Lord  Rathren,  of  the  Gowrie  family 
(see  GowBiB,  earl  of).  This  Patrick  Rnthven  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Swedish  service,  in  which  he  attained  the  nnk  o' 
lieutenant-general,  having  distingoished  himself  m  the  Ger- 
man wars  under  Gnstavns  Adolphns.  In  1632,  on  the  sor- 
render  of  Ulm,  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Danube,  he  was  appointed  govemw  of  that  important 
place,  being  then  near  sixty  years  of  age,  and  by  his  vigi- 
lance he  suppressed  two  oonspirades  in  their  infancy.  He 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Gnstavns,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  courage  in  the  field,  but,  as  related  in  Harte'a  life  of  tha( 
monarch,  (vol.  ii.  p.  116,)  for  a  very  difierent  quality;  from 
his  ability  to  swallow  *  strong  potations'  without  his  under- 
standing being  clouded,  he  rendered  himself  nsefhl  in  extract- 
ing secrets  from  ministers  and  others  of  tiie  adverse  party 
when  entertaining  them  at  table.  He  gallantly  defended 
Ulm,  which  had  been  selected  for  the  royal  magazine,  as  well 
as  for  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  accidents,  and  in  consider' 
ation  of  his  merit  and  long  services  Gnstavns  gave  him  a 
grant  of  the  earldom  of  Kirchberg,  with  about  eighteen  hun« 
dred  pounds  a-year.  [JfonroV  Ea^pedJUion^  voL  iL  p.  120.') 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvilwars  at  home,  many  of  the 
veterans  of  Gustavus'  wars  returned  to  Scotland  to  take  part 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Ruthven  gave  bis  support  to  the 
king,  who  in  1639  created  him  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Ruthven  of  EttricL  The  same  year  he  appointed  him  gov 
emor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  held  out  for  his 
migesty,  refusing  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  parliament  without 
the  king's  special  order.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  sur- 
render it,  19th  September  1640,  obtaining  honourable  condi- 
tions. He  had  been  forfeited  by  parliament  in  June  of  that 
year,  but  by  the  interest  of  General  Leslie,  his  for^ture  was 
resdnded  in  November  1641.  He  was  created  earl  of  Fortli 
by  letters  patent,  dated  at  York,  27th  March  1642,  witli 
limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  Having  repaired  to 
the  king  at  Shrewsbuxy,  he  was  appointed  field-manhal  ot 
his  majesty's  forces,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  £dgehill,  28d 
October  that  year.  At  that  battle,  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  gen- 
eral of  the  king's  army,  being  killed,  the  chief  command  de- 
volved on  the  eari  of  Forth.  According  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
whose  character  of  him  appears  somewhat  coloured  by  pr^u- 
dice,  he  was,  at  this  time,  ^^  much  decayH  m  his  parts,  and 
with  the  long-continned  custom  of  immoderate  dtinkin^;, 
dozed  in  his  understanding,  which  had  never  been  quick  and 
vigorous,  he  having  always  been  illiterate  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree. He  was  now  become  very  deaf,  yet  often  pretended  to 
have  heard  what  he  did  not  then  contradict,  and  thooght  fit 
afterwards  to  disdaim.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  of 
great  compliance,  and  usually  delivered  that  as  his  opinion 
which  ho  foresaw  would  be  i^rateful  to  the  king.    He  oovid 
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better  jadge  by  his  eve  than  his  ear,  and  in  the  field  well 
knew  what  was  to  be  done.'*  [Clarendon^»  Higtory^  toL 
ii.  page  481.]  He  was  at  this  time  nearly  aerenty  years 
of  age.  In  the  Ashmole  Collection  is  a  spirited  letter 
from  the  earl,  written  htfym  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  traduced  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  young  gentlewoman  whom  Buthven  esteemed,  and 
libelled  the  whole  Scottish  nation  in  some  poetical  invective. 
It  concludes  with  this  remark,  "  Remember,  that  though  no- 
bility maketh  difference  of  persons,  yet  mjjury  acknowledgeth 
ncne.**  (See  Har(£$  lAft  ofGwtamu^  where  a  portion  of  it 
is  quoted,  vol.  ii.  p.  116  note.)  It  is  certain  that  under  the 
jommand  of  the  earl  of  Forth  the  milifcaiy  effcieni^  of  the 
royal  army  was  never  more  conspicuous.  He  defeated  ^e 
parliamentary  forces  at  Brentford,  15th  November  1642,  and 
in  honour  of  that  victory  was  created  earl  of  Brentford,  27tli 
May  1644.  On  the  26th  July  of  the  latter  year,  the  Sootn 
parliament  pused  a  decreet  ^f  forfeiture  agunst  him.  At 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  27th  November  following,  his 
lordsliip  was  wounded  in  the  head  and  carried  to  Donnington 
castle.  Col.  Hurry  was  sent  by  the  parliament  to  persuade 
him  to  surrender  the  castle,  which  the  earl  indignantly  refused 
to  do.  Notwithstanding  his  age,  he  continued  active  in  the 
king*s  service  till  the  end  of  the  war  in  England,  and  was  one 
of  those  excepted  from  pardon  by  the  articles  of  Westminster 
11th  July,  1646,  whi^h  the  king  refused  to  ratify.  The  Scots 
parliament,  on  20th  March  1647,  passed  an  act  restoring  him 
against  bis  forfeiture;  and  it  was  agun  resdnded  after  his 
death  by  the  parliament  of  1661.  His  lordship  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  at  Dundee,  in  Januaiy  1651.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  the  name  of  Barnard,  and  had  three 
daughters,  but  having  no  male  issue,  his  titles  became  ex- 
tinct at  his  death. 


FoTBBiVGiiAM,  the  surname  of  an  old  family  in  Forfar- 
shire. The  first  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  have  come  finom 
Hungary  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  prmcess  Margaret  queen  of 
Malcolm  Canmore.  In  the  Ragman  Roll  occurs  the  name  of 
Henry  de  Foderinghay,  who,  Nisbet  conjectures,  belonged  to 
the  family  afterwards  styled  of  Powrie.  In  tlie  reign  of 
Robert  IIL,  John  Foderinghame  acquired  the  lands  of 
Wester  Powrie  in  the  shire  of  Forfar  which  belonged  to 
Malcolm  de  Powrie,  to  be  held  of  John  Ogilvie  of  Ogilvie, 
baron  U  Easter  Powrie.  In  Mackenzie's  MS.  Genealogies, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Fotheringhames  got  the  lands  of  Wester 
Powrie  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Ogilvie 
of  AuchterhoQse  about  1399.  The  Fotheringhames  of  Lawhill 
and  Bandon  were  sprung  from  younger  sons  of  the  same  family. 

Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  *^  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,"  (vol.  i  p. 
145)  says  that  the  principal  friend  of  the  youth  of  David  fifUi 
earl  of  Crawford,  seems  to  have  been  Thomas  Fotheringham 
)f  Powrie,  afterwards  his  ^'  familiar  squire,**  and  whom  he 
ever  r^axded  with  peculiar  afiSection  and  kindness.  On  re- 
newing his  charters  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  after  his 
snooessaon,  he  grants  him  additional  lands  "  for  his  faithful 
service  and  constant  attentions.**  *'  I  cannot,**  says  his  lord- 
ship, **  but  attribute  much  of  what  was  noble,  loyal,  and  self- 
devoted  in  Earl  David*s  after  career  to  the  influence  of  this 
gallant  gentleman,  who  stood  by  his  side,  immoveable  as  a 
rocx,  in  the  darkest  momeui  of  his  fortunes.**  Tli«  Fother- 
inghams,  he  adds,  "were  olceely  allied  in  blood  and  friendship 
with  the  Howe  of  Crawford,  and  the  hereditary  regard  has 
mamfeated  itaelf  most  kindly  in  our  behoof  to  the  present 
generation.*'  To  the  protest,  dated  Oct.  29,  1488,  against 
the  final  resignation  of  the  hereditaiy  sheriffdom  of  Angus, 
the  futhfnl  Fotheringham  was  a  witness. 


FouLis,  a  surname  derived  from  the  Norman  word  /Wwffw, 
leaves,  those  bearing  it  carrying  three  bay  leaves  in  their 
arms.  The  first  of  the  name  in  Britain  came  into  England 
either  at  or  before  the  Conquest,  and  accompanying  Edgar 
Atheling  into  Scotland,  received  a  grant  of  lands  from  Mal- 
colm Canmore.  His  eariiest  descendants  appear  to  have  been 
numerous,  and  to  have  held  lands  in  varioos  parts  of  Soot- 
land,  for  there  are  several  baronies  and  seats  in  the  counties 
of  Perth,  Angus,  Ross,  &c,  which  bear  the  name  of  Fonlis, 
and  anciently  belonged  to  persons  of  this  name. 

Reginaldns  de  Foulis  is  witness  in  the  first  charter  to  the 
lord  high  steward  of  Scotland  in  ^e  reign  of  Alexander  II. 

Xhe  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Foullses  of  Colinton  was 
William  de  Fonlis,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  Robert 
II.  and  III.,  and  had  two  sons.  William,  the  2d  son,  aroh«- 
dean  of  St.  Andrews,  was  secretary  to  King  James  I.  of  Soot- 
land  in  1424,  and  in  1427  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal.  Frequently  employed  in  state  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  England,  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
he  left  to  his  nephew,  William,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother. 
ThxA  brother,  James  de  Foulis,  succeeded  his  father,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  II. 

His  son  William,  above  mentioned,  married  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  and  had  two  sonst  William, 
who  died  without  issue;  and  James  de  Foulis,  who  engaged 
in  trade  in  Edinburgh,  and  married  Margaret,  daughter  oi 
Sir  Thomas  Henderson  of  Fordell.  His  son  James,  in  1519. 
purchased  frt)m  the  master  of  Glencaim,  the  estate  of  Colinton, 
Mid-Lothian,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  chief  designation 
of  the  family.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  on  21st  June 
1526  he  appeared  in  pariiament  as  counsel  for  the  burgo- 
masters of  Middlebui^  in  the  Netherlands,  in  ao  attempt  then 
made  by  them  to  get  the  staple  of  Scotland  fixed  at  that 
place.  On  12th  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  lords  j9ro  teatume.  In  1527  (or  the  previous  year, 
according  to  Nisbet*s  System  of  Heraldrjr,  App.  p.  17),  a 
commission  was  issued  appointing  him  conjunct  lord  advocate 
with  Sir  Adam  Otterbum  of  Auldhame.  In  1529  he  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  King  James  V.,  and  in  1581 
clerk  register,  which  latter  ofiice  he  held  till  8th  February 
1548.  On  the  27th  of  the  following  May  he  was  admitted  a 
lord  of  session,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Colinton, 
He  was  concerned  in  all  the  public  transactions  of  his  time, 
and  was  knighted  in  or  previously  to  1539,  in  which  year  he 
was  clerk  to  the  king*s  council,  as  well  as  clerk  register. 
After  the  death  of  King  James  V.  he  was  one  of  the  oommis- 
sioners  employed  by  the  estates  to  negotiate  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  young  Queen  Mary  and  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
25th  August,  1548,  which  marriagis  never  took  effect.  He 
died  before  4th  February  1549.  He  had  five  sons.  To  Robert, 
the  youngest,  a  pardon  was  granted  in  1588  for  being  art  and 
port  guilty  of  seizing,  detaining,  and  holding  out  the  castle  ol 
Stirling  against  the  king  and  his  two  regents. 

Henry  Fonlis,  his  eldest  son,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
Mary,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  letter  to  be  one  of  the  sena- 
tors of  the  college  of  justice  on  the  first  vacancy,  an  appoint- 
ment which,  owing  to  the  troubles  of  her  reign,  never  took 
place.    He  died  beginning  of  reign  of  James  VI. 

His  son  and  successor,  James,  seems,  unlike  his  fiither,  to 
have  been  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Queen  Mary,  if  lapedit  ir 
to  be  given  to  a  statement  in  tlie '  Historic  and  Life  of  King 
James  the  Sext,*  that  in  1571  the  garrison  of  Niddry  castle, 
which  belonged  to  Lord  Seton,  one  of  the  queen*s  most  loyal 
subjects,  on  returning  from  conveying  some  provisions  to  Edin- 
burgh, wen  attacked  by  the  lairds  of  Collingtoun  and  Currie- 
liill,  who,  taking  the  carriers  prisoners,  brou([ht  them  S^ 
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Comtorphine.  James,  the  eldest  son,  saooeeded  his  father; 
George,  the  second  soiii  married  Janet  Bannatyne,  only  diild 
if  the  compiler  of  the  national  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sizteeoth  centaries,  and  was  progenitor  of  the  Foolisesof 
Ravelstonf  Mid  Lothian,  a  family  which  was  raised  to  the 
baronetage  In  1661,  in  the  person  of  Geoige^s  grandson,  Sir 
John  Fonlis.  He  was  also  the  progenitor  of  the  Fonlises  of 
Ratho,  Woodhallf  &o.,  and  of  the  Primroses  earls  of  Bose- 
bery  by  a  female,  as  afterwards  shown.  David,  the  third 
son,  was  in  great  favour  with  King  James  the  Sixth,  whom 
m  1608  he  attended  mto  England,  and  on  6th  Febmary  1619 
lie  was  created  a  baronet  of  that  kingdom,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Ingleby  in  Yorkshire.  In  1610  he  was 
cofferer  or  treasurer  to  Hemy,  prince  of  Wales,  and  after  his 
death,  to  his  brother  Charles.  He  seems  to  have  early  op- 
posed the  arbitrary  measares  of  the  latter  after  he  became 
king,  for  in  1682,  for  resisting  the  commission  issued  to  com- 
pel gentlemen  to  compound  for  neglecting  to  receive  the  hon- 
our of  knightiiood,  he  was  brought  before  the  star-chamber, 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  official  employments,  committed 
to  the  Fleet  prison,  and  fined  eight  thousand  pounds.  His 
son  and  heir  was  also  sent  to  the  same  prison,  and  fined  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  baronetcy  still  continues  in  the  family 
of  his  desoendants.  John,  the  fifth  son,  purchased  the  lands 
of  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  his  grand-daughter,  Anne, 
heiress  thereof,  married  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  and 
from  them  are  descended  the  earls  of  Hopetoun. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Foulis  of  Golinton,  was  knighted 
by  King  James  the  Sixth,  while  still  a  young  man.  His  son. 
Sir  Alexander  Foulis,  was  by  King  Charles  the  First  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  7th  June  1684,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male  whatever.  He  was  a  zealous  royalist,  on  which 
account  he  suffered  many  hardships.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Hepburn  of  Fuird,  relict  of  the  great 
sheriff  of  Bute  (by  whom  she  had  a  son,  ancestor  of  the 
marquis  of  Bute),  and  great-grand-daughter  of  the  third  earl 
of  Bothwell. 

His  son,  Sir  James,  second  baronet,  was  also  a  steady  roy- 
alist, and  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  First,  on  14th  No- 
vember 1641,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  commisaoners  for  Mid  Lothian  in  the  par- 
liament of  1645,  and  continued  to  represent  that  county  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  In  1646,  and  subsequent  years,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates.  In 
1660,  when  Cromweirs  army  lay  for  a  short  time  at  Colinton, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  his  estates  were  ravaged 
and  his  house  plundered,  and  for  the  loss  he  sustained  on  this 
occasion  b®  aft^wards  received  compensation  from  parlia- 
ment. With  the  committee  of  estates  he  was  surprised  at 
Elliot  in  Angus,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  August  1651, 
by  a  party  of  five  hundred  horse,  sent  by  Monk,  then  besieg- 
ing Dundee,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Alured  and 
Morton.  After  being  stripped  of  eveiything,  they  were  car- 
ried to  Broughty,  and  thence  Sir  James  was  conveyed  by  sea 
to  London,  where  he  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  In  Feb- 
ruary 1661,  King  Charles  the  Second  appointed  him  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  when  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Colinton.  In  parliament  he  was  chosen  a  lord 
of  the  articles,  and  in  February  1671  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  lords  oommisaoners  of  justidary.  In  1674  he  was 
sworn  a  privy  ooundllor.  He  also  obtained  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds  yearly  from  the  Crown.  On  the  trial  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle  in  1681,  he  voted  against  the  relevancy  of  his 
udictment  On  the  22d  February  1684  he  was  admitted 
lord  justice  clerk,  and  he  died  at  E(Unburgh  19th  January 
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His  son.  Sir  James  Foulis,  third  baronet,  was  admitted 
advocate  8th  June  1669,  and  on  10th  November  1674,  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  when  he  t4>ok 
the  title  of  Lord  Reidfurd.  He  was  elected  commissioner  for 
the  coonty  of  Edinburgh  in  his  father's  place,  20th  January 
1685,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
for  the  plantation  of  kirks.  He  suppoi  ed  the  arbitnuy 
measures  of  the  government,  and  continued  on  the  bench  till 
the  Revolution.  After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Mid  Lothian  militia,  and  sworn  one 
of  her  migesty's  privy  council.  In  the  last  Soots  parliament 
he  joined  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol,  and  many  otiiei-s 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  their  famous  protest  made  by 
Lord  Errol,  the  earl  Marischal,  respecting  the  most  constitu- 
tional military  defence  of  the  house  of  legislature.  He  aisi 
joined  in  that  protest  which  declared  that  an  incorporating 
union  of  the  two  nations  was  contrary  to  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land. After  the  union  he  was-a  member  of  the  first  British 
parliament.  On  his  death  in  1711,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son.  Sir  James,  fourth  baronet,  who  died,  unmarried, 
in  July  1742,  but  the  line  of  descent  wo  carried  on  by  his 
third  son,  Henry,  who  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Ifr.  Adam 
Foulis,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  niece  of  Sir  John  Foulis, 
baronet  of  Ravelston,  and  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He 
died  before  his  brother  the  fourth  baronet. 

His  elder  son,  Sir  James  Foulis,  succeeded  his  undo  as 
fifth  baronet,  and  in  his  youth  was  an  officer  in  the  army 
He  afterwards  dedicated  much  of  his  time  to  literary  research, 
and  in  1781  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Antiqur 
rian  Sodety  of  Scotland  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Sootc 
in  which  his  proofs  and  conjectures  are  founded  upon  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  andent  Cdtic  language.    It  is 
understood  that  he  left  among  his  papers  some  ingenious  in- 
vestigations into  the  origin  of  the  andent  names  of  places  in 
Scotland.    He  died  on  8d  January  1791. 

His  son,  Sir  James,  sixth  baronet,  was  twioa  married 
first  to  a  Spanish  lady;  and  secondly,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Dallas,  but  had  no  issue.  On  his  death,  the  titie  devolved 
upon  his  kinsman,  James  Fouiis,  a  teacher  of  drawing  in 
the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  who  became  seventh  baronet  He 
was  the  great-grandson  of  William  Fonlis  of  Woodhall,  second 
son  of  Sir  John  Foulis,  firat  baronet  of  Ravelston  (and  cousin 
of  the  first  baronet  of  Colinton)  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Archibald  Primrose  of  Carrington.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  first  baronet  of  Ravelston,  George  Primrose  Foulis,  Esq., 
married  Margaret,  dowager  of  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  and 
mother  of  the  first  earl  of  Rosebery,  and  had  a  son.  Sir  Arch- 
ibald, who,  on  mheriting  the  estate  of  Dunipaoe  in  Stirling- 
shire in  right  of  his  mother,  assumed  the  name  of  Primrose 
only.  He  became  the  second  baronet  of  Ravdston,  which 
estate  he  sold  in  1726  to  Alexander  Keith,  writer  in  Edin- 
burgh, descended  from  Alexander  Keith  of  Pittendrum,  fourth 
son  of  William  third  earl  MarischaL  Sir  Archibald  married 
his  cousin.  Lady  Maiy  Primrose,  a  daughter  of  the  first  earl 
of  Rosebery,  and  had  an  only  son,  Archibald,  who  died  young 
unmarried.  Engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  he  was  ht^ 
headed  at  Carlisle  for  high  treasoiL  when  his  baronetcy  was 
forfdted. 

Sir  James  Foulis,  7th  baronet,  bom  Sept  9, 1770,  befor« 
succeeding  to  the  title,  taught  drawing  professionally  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  both  a  painter  and  a  sculptor.  In  the 
oonndl-room  of  Gillespie^s  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  is  a  striking 
portrait  of  the  founder  by  Sir  James.  He  m.  in  1810,  Ag- 
nes, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Grier,  Esq.,  of  Edinboigb, 
and  had  2  sons:  William;  and  John,  M.D.,  New  South 
Wales,  and  2  daughters,  Mrs.  Low  of  Caimey  Lodge,  Fife, 
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and  Mrs  Logan  WUte  of  KUIenUin,  MidLothUn.    Sir  Jamet 
died  in  April  1843. 

His  elder  son,  Sir  WlUJAm  Liaton  FonUs,  b.  July  5, 1813,  became 
8th  bart,  and  the  representative  of  the  three  honsea  of  Collnton, 
WoodhaQ,  and  Barelaton.  He  ai.  Ui  in  1843,  Henrietta  Ramage 
Llston  of  Millbam  Tower,  daughter  of  Captain  Ramage  Listen, 
ItJT.,  and  grand-niece  and  heiress  of  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Llston,  O.CB.,  and  assnmed  the  additional  name  of  Llston 
before  his  own.  By  this  lady,  who  died  in  18M,  he  had  8  sons 
and  1  daoghter.  He  married,  3dly,  in  1853,  Mary  Anne,  ddesk 
daughter  of  Robert  Cadell,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1858,  when  his  elder 
•on.  Sir  James,  bom  July  8, 1847,  became  9th  baronet  He  m. 
Dee.  8, 1868,  Sarah  Helen,  daoghter  of  Sir  C.  M.  Ochterlony,  Mirt, 
and  has  a  son,  William,  ft.  1869L 

FOULIS,  Robert,  a  printer  of  great  ingenaity 
and  perseverance,  and  the  first  who  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  school  of  the  fine  arts  in  Britain, 
was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  born  April 
20, 1707.  At  an  early  age  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  barber,  and  this  humble  employment  it 
appeal's  he  afterwards  followed  for  some  time  on 
his-  own  account.  His  abilities  and  desire  for  in- 
struction brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Fi'ancis  Hntcheson,  then  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Glasgow  university,  who 
advised  him  to  become  a  bookseller  and  printer. 
He  attended  Dr.  Hutcheson*s  lectures  for  several 
years,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  all  the  univer- 
sity education  he  ever  received.  Durmg  the  win- 
ter he  and  his  brother  Andrew  (the  subject  of  the 
following  notice)  employed  themselves  in  teaching 
tlie  languages,  and  in  summer  they  made  short 
excnrsions  to  England  and  the  Continent.  About 
the  end  of  1739  Robert  Foulis  began  business  in 
Glasgow  as  a  bookseller;  and  the  first  pnblica- 
tions  which  issued  firom  his  press  were  principally 
of  a  religious  nature.  In  1742  he  published  an 
elegant  edition  of  *  Demetrius  Phalereus  de  Elo- 
cutione,*  which'  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  Greek 
work  printed  in  Glasgow.  In  March  1743  he  was 
appointed  printer  to  the  nniveraity.  In  1744  he 
brought  out  his  celebrated  immaculate  edition  of 
Horace,  12mo,  the  sheets  of  which  as  they  were 
printed  were  hung  up  in  the  college  of  Glasgow, 
and  a  reward  was  offered  to  those  who  should 
discover  an  inaccuracy.  He  soon  after  took  his 
brother  into  partnership  with  him,  and  for  thirty 
years  they  continued  to  produce  a  series  of  coixect 
and  well-printed  books,  particularly  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics,  which  for  beauty  and  fidelity 
were  not  equalled  by  any  publication  of  the  time, 
n. 


Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Cicero's  Works, 
in  20  vols. ;  Ciesar's  Commentaries,  folio;  Homer^s 
Works,  4  vols. ;  Herodotus,  9  vols.,  &c. ;  also  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  small  4to ;  Gray's 
Poems ;  Pope's  Works ;  a  folio  edition  of  Milton, 
and  other  publications  in  English. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  as  printers,  and 
desirous  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Scotland,  Robert  Foulis  was  induced  to  engage 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  an  academy  in  Glasgow 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. In  1751  he  visited  the  Continent,  chiefly 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  teachers,  and  pro- 
viding  paintings,  &c,  for  his  proposed  institution, 
and  after  sending  home  several  artists,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1753.  In  the  coarse  of  the  same 
year  he  commenced  his  academy  under  the  most 
unpromising  cireumstances.  The  great  expense 
attending  it,  in  engaging  teachers,  sending  pupils 
to  Italy  to  study  and  copy  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient masters,  and  other  necessaiy  disburaements, 
gradually  led  to  the  decline  of  their  printing  busi- 
ness, which,  however,  continued  to  be  carried  on 
till  the  death  of  Andrew  in  1775.  In  1776  Robert 
Foulis  exhibited  the  works  belonging  to  the  aca 
demy  at  London,  and  sold  the  remainder  of  his 
paintings,  when,  after  all  expenses  were  defrayed, 
the  balance  in  his  favour  amounted  only  to  fifteen 
shillings.  From  an  analysis  of  the  catalogue  by 
Robert  Foulis,  issued  at  London  on  the  occasion, 
the  principal  collection  in  the  academy  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  459  pictures,  stated  to  have 
been  "  composed  and  painted  chiefly  by  the  most 
admired  masters  of  the  Roman,  Florentine,  Par- 
man,  Bolognese,  Venetian,  Flemish,  and  French 
schools.*'  As  a  specimen  of  some  of  these  "  mas- 
ters," there  may  be  enumerated  39  pictures  by 
Raphael,  6  by  Julio  Romano,  6  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  9  by  M.  Angelo  Buonarotti,  16  by  Correg- 
gio,  15  by  Annibale  Caracci,  81  by  Guido,  7  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  10  by  Carlo  Maratti,  2  by 
Spagnoletti,  8  by  Salvator  Rosa,  22  by  Titian,  8 
by  Paul  Veronese,  9  by  Bassano,  36  by  Reubens, 
30  by  Vandyck,  8  by  Rembrandt,  10  by  N.  Pous- 
sin,  6  by  Mignard,  5  by  Coypel ;  besides  of  the 
Italian,  Flemish,  and  French  schools,  consisting  of 
landscapes,  flower  pieces,  still  life,  and  portraits, 
in  all,  numbering  94  pictui*es.    Besides  a  collection 
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of  drawings,  ^'done  by  distingaUhed  masters  of 
all  the  schools,  and  a  series  of  prints,  beginning 
near  the  commencement  of  engraying,  and  conti- 
nued to  the  present  times,**  there  were  also  45 
*'  eAgraved  in  the  academy  of  Glasgow,**  some  of 
tliem  different  views  of  that  city.  There  had  also 
been  in  the  Messrs.  Fonlis*  academy  a  great  vari- 
ety of  casts  from  ancient  scnlptnres,  snch  as  the 
Venos  de  Medici,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  busts  of 
Niobe  and  most  of  her  children,  the  Laocoon,  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Trajan  column,  &c.  These 
being  left  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  were  destroyed 
in  the  following  manner,  as  stated  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Glasgow  Herald  in  October  1852. 
"  At  the  time  of  clearing  ont  the  things  that  were 
ill  the  ground  flat  of  part  of  the  college,  prepara- 
tory to  re-building,  these  figures  had  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  joiner*8  men  had  begun  to  do  so ; 
but  the  casts  being  very  dirty,  and  some  of  them 
heavy,  a  big  Highland  fellow,  one  of  the  Joiners, 
said,  *'  We'll  mak  them  lighter  to  carry,*  and,  with 
a  blow  of  his  adze,  he  smashed  the  Fighting  Gla- 
diator to  pieces.  The  other  young  fellows  thought 
this  excellent  sport,  and  it  was  now  who  could 
smash  the  most!  My  informant,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Watt,  architect,  told  me  of  one  of  the  men, 
employed  at  the  Job,  regretting  to  him  that  he  was 
not  in  time  to  save  these  beautiful  works  of  art.** 
Mr.  Foulis  died  the  same  year  (1776)  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  morning  on  which  he  had  intended 
setting  out  for  Glasgow  on  his  return  home  from 
London.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  to  a  aster 
of  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  Dr.  James  Moor, 
by  whom  he  had  five  daughters ;  and  secondly,  to 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Boutcher,  a  seedsman  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  descendant  by  this  marriage,  Mr. 
Andrew  Foulis,  died  in  gi-ea(  poverty  at  Edinburgh 
in  1829. 

FOULIS,  A2n>BEW,  an  eminent  printer,  young- 
er brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Glasgow 
November  23, 1712.  He  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  church,  and,  in  1727,  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  it  is 
supposed  he  went  through  a  regular  course  of  edu- 
cation. He  afterwards  Joined  his  brother  Robert 
in  business,  and  with  him  brought  out  some  of  the 
finest  spedmens  of  correct  and  elegant  printing 
which  the  eighteenth    century   produced.     His 


name  is  usually  classed  with  that  of  his  brotho: 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.    Andrew  dixi 
suddenly,  September  18,  1775. 

A  list  of  the  works  printed  by  the  Fonlis  bro- 
thers is  given  in  Watt*s  Bibliotheca  Britannica. 

FiusER,  soroetimeB  written  Fraser,  a  sanuuna  derived 
from  the  Ffench  word  Jraket  or  frauu^  strawbemes,  eeveo 
stnwbeny  flowers  f<Miniog  part  of  the  armorial  beaxinga  ot 
families  of  this  name.  The  first  of  this  somame  in  Scotlaiid 
was  (^  Nonnan  origio,  and  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  Chronicles  of  the  Fraser  family  pretend  that 
their  ancestor  was  one  Pierre  Fraser,  seigneor  de  Trofle,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  came  to  Scotland  with  the  am- 
bassadors from  France  to  form  a  league  with  IGng  Achaios, 
and  that  hb  son,  in  the  year  814,  became  thane  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  but  all  this  is  mere  fable.  Their  aooonnt  of  the  cre- 
ation of  their  arms  is  equally  an  invention.  According  to 
their  statement,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple  of  France, 
Jnlios  de  Berry,  a  nobleman  of  Bourbon,  entertuning  that 
monarch  with  a  dish  of  fine  strawberries,  was,  for  the  same, 
knighted,  the  strawberry  flowers,  fraues^  given  him  for  his 
arms,  and  his  name  changed  from  de  Berry  to  Fnuseur  or 
Frizelle.  They  claim  affinity  with  the  family  of  the  dohe  de 
la  Frezeliere,  in  France.  The  first  of  the  name  in  Scotland  is 
understood  to  have  settled  there  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  when  surnames  first  began  to  be  used,  and  although 
the  Frasers  afterwards  became  a  powerful  and  numeroos  dan 
in  Inverness-shire,  their  earliest  settlements  were  in  East 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale. 

In  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  Sir  Simon  Fraser  possessed 
half  of  the  territory  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian  (fipom  him  call- 
ed Keith  Simon),  and  to  the  monks  of  Kelso  he  granted  the 
church  of  Keith.  He  had  a  daughter,  Eda,  married  to  Hugii 
Lorens,  and  their  daughter,  also  named  Eda,  became  the  wife 
of  Hervey,  the  king's  marechal,  proprietor  of  the  other  half 
of  the  territory  of  Keith,  called  after  him  Keith  Hervey.  Ha 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  north  country  Keiths,  earls  Maris- 
chal.  A  member  of  the  same  family,  Gilbert  de  Fraser,  ob- 
tained the  lands  of  North  Hailes,  also  in  East  Lothian,  as  a 
vassal  of  the  earl  of  March  and  Duubar,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
witness  to  a  charter  of  Cospatrick  to  the  monks  of  Coldstreain, 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Fint  He  also  possessed 
large  estates  in  Tweeddale.  His  eldest  son,  Oliver  de  Fraser, 
who  flourished  between  1175  and  1199,  built  Oliver  castle,  in 
the  slure  of  Peebles,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  stron^old 
of  the  heroic  companion  ot  Wallace,  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  of 
whom  a  memoir  is  given  afterwards  in  larger  type.  Dying 
without  issue,  Oliver  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Adam  de 
Fraser.  He  was  the  son  of  Udard  Fraser,  Gilbert*s  second 
son,  who  had  settled  in  Peebles-«hire.  His  son,  Laurence 
Fraser.  is  witness  to  a  charter  of  the  ward  of  East  Nisbet,  by 
Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar  to  the  monks  of  Coldingham,  in  1261. 
Laurentius  Fraser,  dominus  de  DrumeUier,  poesesaed  the 
landa  of  Mackerston  in  Boxburghshire.  His  son,  also  named 
Laurence  lived  during  the  wars  of  succession,  and  with  his 
eldest  daogfater  the  estate  of  Drumehier  went  by  marrisf^e 
into  the  fiunily  of  Tweedie.  The  second  daughter,  marrying 
Dougal  Macdougall,  carried  to  him  the  estate  of  Mackerston, 
in  the  reign  of  Darid  the  Second,  and  it  now  belongs  to  a 
descendant  of  his  on  the  female  side. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second  the  chief  of  the  fam- 
ily was  Bernard  de  Fraser,  supposed  to  have  been  the  grand 
son  of  the  above-named  Gilbert,  by  a  third  aon,  whose  nan* 
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*■  ooiijaetand  to  faira  beeo  Simon.  lAmdeiton't  Bat.  Abb, 
Iff  the  FroKtt,  p.  8.T  Bernwd  wu  ■  fraqmnl  witnen  to  the 
chutm  oF  AtouniiH  tba  SMond,  tai  in  ISM  *m  mule 
■bans'  of  StirUiig,  ui  honour  lopg  bendiUrr  in  lib  fiunilj. 
By  bi*  UlnU  b*  ruMd  hinuelf  from  bong  tb«  TUd  of  it 
ntJMt  to  b*  ■  imut  in  chief  to  the  king.  He  Kqaind 
'  I  UKient  t<nitoi7  of  Olinr  eutle,  which  be  tranamitted  to 
pseleritj.  He  wu  ono  of  lbs  mignUes  of  Scotland  vho 
wt  to  the  petfomuna  of  the  tnntj  DF|ieica  ngroMi  npon 
ween  Alemnder  the  Second  und  Henry  the  Thiid  of  Eng- 
d  4C  York  hi  123T,  and  i>  wiid  to  hivo  married  Mai? 
Ogihia,  dan^ter  of  Gilchrist,  thane  of  Angns,  whose  mother. 
Haijofj,  wu  the  nstv  of  Kinf^  Mijcolm  the  Ponrth  uid 
WilUim  tbs  Lion,  end  Ibe  daughter  of  Prince  Hontj.  He 
wu  luocMded  by  his  son  Sir  (Silbert  Fneer,  who  was  Bheriff 
isecsma  of  Traqtuur  during  the  TOgni  of  Aleiander  [be 
Second  and  bia  >DCC«s«>r.  He  had  three  eone :  Simon,  hie  heir; 
Andrew,  eheriff  of  StirKng  in  mi  and  1993:  and  WiUiam, 
chancellor  of  Scotland  flrom  1974  to  1180,  and  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  from  l!79  to  hit  death  in  1297.  He  waa  Aral  dean 
of  Glaegoir,  and  wai  oonaecntrd  biahop  et  Rome  by  Pope 
Nicholas  the  Third  in  1280.  In  128S,  according  to  Winloun, 
(Cirontefai,  p.  6i8.)  he  obtained  for  the  Inahops  of  St.  An- 
drews, from  Aieiander  the  Third,  tho  privilf^  of  coining 
monef .  After  the  death  of  tliat  monarch,  be  waa  one  ><f  ihe 
hH^  ot  the  regency  chosen  b;  the  atataa  of  Scotland,  during 
the  minority  of  the  infant  qnesn  Margaret,  atyled  "  the  mud- 
en  of  Norway;"  and  ae  loch  was  appffinted  to  treat  with  the 
Norwe^an  plsnipotentiariea  on  her  affiiira.  On  Ihe  death  of 
that  princoa  in  1291,  be  rendered  s  compelled  homage  to 
Kdward  the  Fret  of  England,  by  whom  he  wis  created  one 
of  the  gnardiani  of  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  early  as- 
tertorsof  the  todependence  of  his  country,  and  within  a  month 
r  the  Hoeenon  of  Jobn  Baliol  to  the  throne,  bishop  Fra- 
ser  joined  with  eereral  othere  in  s  complaint  igiioit  the 
Englirii  monsrdi  for  withdnwing  caoses  out  of  Sootland  con- 
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traiy  to  bis  togsgemsnt  aod  promiaea,  and  in  prejudica  ol 
BaBd's  sornrign  rights  and  anthority.  It  was  at  the  oom- 
mand  of  this  patriotia  Uahop  that  Sir  William  Wallace,  wh« 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  pot  all  the  English  who  bsld  them, 
out  of  their  church  beneficee  in  Scotland.  In  1396  be  was 
one  of  the  oommissionen  who  ooneluded  the  fatal  treaty  with 
King  Philip  of  France,  l^  which  the  Utter  agreed  to  gfr 
Baliol  hie  ibwe,  thasMert  daugbia- of  Charles  oount  of  Ai 
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1  merriage  to  his  son  and  bnr,  a  treaty,  atyled  by  Lord 
Hailes,  "the  groundwork  of  many  more  equellj  bonoorabla      I 

Dinoas  to  Scotland."  \_A<oiaU,  vol.  i.  p.  284.]  Bishop  I 
Fraier  died  at  Artenlls  in  France,  IStta  September  1S97.  | 
Bis  body  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  the  frian  predicants  in  I 
Paris,  hot  hia  heart,  enclosed  in  a  rich  boa,  was  brought  to  | 
Scotland  by  his  luoceeeor,  Biahnp  Lamherton,  and  entombed  ' 
in  the  wall  of  the  catliodral  of  St.  Andrewa.  The  abore  re-  i 
preeentation  of  his  aeal  ii  from  Andenon's  Diplomats  Sootis, 
plate  IDO,  the  emalleit  one  there. 

Simon  Fruer,  the  eldest  sod,  was  a  man  of  great  influ- 

nnd  potrer.  He  possessed  the  lands  of  Oliver  castle, 
Niedpxlli  ensile,  and  other  lands  in  Twosddale;  and  aocom- 
panied  King  Alexander  the  Second  in  a  pilgrimage  to  lona,  a 

lime  prerioul  to  the  death  of  that  monarch.  He  was 
knighted  by  Alexander  Ihe  Tliird,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 

'gn,  conferred  on  him  Ibe  oBlce  of  high  aheriff  of  Tweed- 
dale,  which  he  held  from  1363  to  1266.     He  waa  one  of  the 

iMt  Saotia  who,  in  1286,  engaged  to  support  Margaret 
of  Norway  aa  the  suoMssor  of  Alexander  the  Third.  Re 
it  in  the  famous  pariiamsnt  of  Btigham  in  1S90,  when  the 
larriage  of  Margaret  with  Prince  Edward  of  England  waa 
proposed.     He  lapportod  the  bile  of  Baliol  to  the  throne     j 

isely  BQTTendered  by  himself,  and  in  eonjuodion  with     \ 

rolbei*,  William  and  Sir  Andrew,  and  hie  oDniin  Sir  ! 
Richard  Fraaer,  waa  appointed  an  arbiter  by  Baliol  for  deter-  { 
ig  the  right  of  the  several  compelilore  to  the  crown,  fith  j 
Jane  1391.  He  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  Hnt  at  Nor-  , 
ham  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  and  again  on  38d  July  '. 
at  the  monastery  of  Linderea.  He  died  the  same  year.  He 
bad  an  only  son.  Sir  Simon  Fraaer,  the  renowned  patriot,  of 

I  a  memrar  is  given  in  larger  tvpe,  on  page  !64  of  this 

IS.  With  him  may  be  uid  (in  130(1)  to  hare  expired 
Ihe  direct  male  line  of  the  south  country  Frssere,  after  having 

Ibe  Sooto-Saion  period  of  our  history,  from  1097  to  1806.      j 
The  mins  of  Oliver  castle  and  Ibe  ceatles  of  Fraid,  Dnuu- 
meliier,  and  Niedpatb,  (riews  of  the  hut  two  may  be  seen  in 
Oroee's  AnUqnitias.)attestttKaranc>entgreatness.   SirSimon 
had  two  daughters,   who  divided  his  eiteusive  poaaeauims 
between  them.    The  elder,   Mary,  married  Sir  Gilbert  Hay 
of  Lucherworth,  anceslor  of  the  noUe  hmily  of  Tweeddala^      | 
on  It  horn  devolved,  in  her  right,  the  office  of  aberiff  of  Pe^     | 
bles.    The  jonngsr  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Patrick  Flembig, 
progeaitor  of  the  (aris  of  Wigton.    Each  of  those  families 
qnaitered  tbs  aims  of  Fraaer  with  tbnr  paternal  arms. 

The  mals  npressatstiMi  of  the  prindpal  family  of  Fiaasr 
dsfolred,  on  the  death  of  the  great  Sir  Simoa,  on  tbs  next 
oolkleral  hdr,  his  uncle,  fAi  Andrsw,  second  son  of  Sir  Qil- 
bsft  Fraser,  above  meotiooed.  In  June  1291  he  swore  s 
fbcoed  allegianoe  to  King  Edward  Ibe  First  at  DunfermliaS) 
and  ho  waa  preaeot  when  Baliol  diu  homage  to  Edward,  2GGh 
December  129S.  He  poeseaaed  the  Unas  of  Toach  in  Mir- 
Ungebiie,  which  it  is  probable  were  conferred  on  hun  when 
he  becsme  theriffof  thalooonty.  He  had  also  received  from 
King  Edward  the  First  the  manor  of  Struthere  and  otha 
lands  m  Fif^  Ha  and  his  son  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  annala  of  the  period  for  Char  valorous  eiploita  m  dafeucs 
of  tbeir  oountry  agaiust  tbs  EugUsh  usurper.  He  u  supposed 
to  have  died  about  IBOS,  surviving  bis  renowned  nephew.  Sir 
Simon,  only  two  years.  He  was,  saya  the  historian  of  the  fam- 
ily, "  l!ie  Snt  of  the  name  of  Fraaer  who  established  an  in- 
terest for  himself  and  bis  deacendants  in  the  northern  psrts 
of  SootUnd,  and  rnore  espedally  in  Inveruese-abire,  when 
tbey  have  ever  nnoe  figured  with  such  noown  and  dtttiiw- 
tiou."  [XadtrsoN's  Bitl.  Ace.  p.  3ti.J   Hr  married  a  wealth} 
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keinM  in  the  ooonty  of  Gaithnen.  then  and  for  many  oentn- 
ries  thereafter  comprehended  within  the  sheriffdom  of  Inver- 
neas,  and  in  right  of  his  wife  he  acquired  a  Terjr  large  eetate 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  had  four  sons,  namely,  Simon, 
the  immediate  male  ancestor  of  the  lords  Lorat  (see  Lovat, 
I/>rd),  and  whose  descendants  and  dependents  (the  dan  Fra- 
ser),  after  the  manner  of  the  Celts,  took  the  name  of  Mao- 
Shiroi,  or  sons  of  Simon ;  Sir  Alexander,  who  obtained  the 
estate  of  Touch,  as  the  appanage  of  a  jonnger  son,  of  whom 
afterwards ;  and  Andrew,  and  James,  slwn  with  their  bro- 
ther, Simon,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Halidonhill,  22d  Jnlj 
1338. 

The  second  son.  Sir  Alexander,  swore  fealtj  to  Edward 
the  First  at  Berwick,  28th  Angnst,  1296.  Among  sixteen 
persons  of  the  name  of  Fraser,  Frizel,  or  Fresle,  whose  names 
occur  in  the  Ragman  Roll  as  having  sworn  fealty  to  King  Ed- 
ward, was  Sir  Richard  Freser,  styled  del  Conte  de  Dumfries, 
who  was  probably  a  cousin  of  the  great  Sir  Simon  Fraser. 
Sir  Alexander  joined  King  Robert  at  his  coronation  in  March 
1306,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Methven,  19th  June  following.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
his  liberty,  and  was  with  Bruce  in  most  of  his  battles,  and 
particularly  at  Bannockbnm.  From  that  monarch  he  re- 
ceived charters  of  various  lands  in  the  shires  of  Kincardine, 
Stiriing,  and  Aberdeen,  and  was  sheriff  of  Kincardine.  His 
signature  appears  at  the  famous  letter  sent  to  the  Pope  in 
1320,  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Alexander 
Frisel  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  a  truce  with  the  English 
Iht  June  1323.  He  married,  about  1316,  Lady  Mary  Bruce, 
A  sister  of  King  Robert,  and  widow  of  Sir  Niel  Campbell  of 
liochow,  and  held  the  appointment  of  great  chamberlain  of 
Scotland  from  1825  to  the  death  of  his  royal  brother-in-law 
in  1329.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Duplin,  12th  August  1832. 
His  line  terminated,  before  1355,  in  a  female  descendant, 
Margaret,  who  inherited  all  his  estates,  and  carried  them  into 
other  families.  She  married  Sir  William  Keith,  great  maiis- 
chal  of  Scotland;  and  their  son,  John  Keith,  left  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  one  ton,  Robert, 
whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Jean,  married  Alexander,  first 
earl  of  Hontly,  on  which  account  the  marquises  of  Huntly,  (as 
did  the  dukes  of  Oordcni,  before  that  title  was  extinct,)  quartered 
the  Fraser  anns  with  their  own. 


The  ancient  family  of  the  Frasers  of  Philorth,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, who  have  enjoyed  since  1669  the  title  of  Lord  Saltoun, 
18  immediately  descended  from  William,  son  of  an  Alexander 
Fraser,  who  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  inherited  from  his  father  the  estates  of  Gowie 
and  Dnrris  in  Kincardineshire.  This  William  is  stated  eiro- 
neously  in  Douglas*  Peerage,  (Wood's  edition,  vol.  iL  p.  473,) 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Sir  Alexander,  the  chamberlain,  above 
mentioned.  On  the  7th  July  1296,  among  other  barons  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  he  swon  fealty  to  Edward  the  First, 
at  Femel,  now  Famel,  in  Forfarshire,  being  described  as  **  the 
son  of  the  late  Alexander  FVaser.**  His  father,  therefore, 
must  have  been  dead  long  beforo  Sir  Alexander,  the  chamber- 
lain, commenced  his  career.  [^Anderton^s  HitL  Aeo,  of  the 
Frxuert^  p.  88,  note.]  From  the  Ums  of  documents,  the  pre- 
cise relationship  between  him  and  the  original  Frasers  of 
Tweeddale  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  William  Fraaerwas 
one  of  the  party  who,  under  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  took  by 
stratagem  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh,  17th  April  1341.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battie  of  Durham,  17th  October  1846. 

His  son.  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Cowie,  had  a  safe-oondnct, 
18th  October  1366,  to  go  to  England,  with  eight  in  his  com- 
pany, to  study  at  the  imiveruty  of  Oxford.    From  David  the 


Second  he  had  a  gnint  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Aberdeen. 
He  signalized  himself  at  the  battie  of  Otterboume  in  1888.  and 
died  not  long  after  1408.  His  wife  was  Lady  Janet  Rosa. 
second  daughter  and  coheiress  oi  William,  earl  of  Ross,  and 
from  her  sister,  Euphemia,  countess  of  Ross,  and  her  bus* 
band.  Sir  Walter  de  Lesley,  he  ha4  charters  of  various  landi 
in  the  earidom  of  Roes,  the  wbole  bong  called  the  barony  of 
Philorth,  which  thenceforth  became  the  chief  designation  of 
the  fiumly.  By  Lady  Janet  he  had  a  son,  Sir  William,  who 
succeeded  him.  By  a  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  David  de  Hamilton  of  Cadsow,  he  had  another  son,  Alex- 
ander, anoeitor  of  Sir  Peter  Fraser  of  Dnrris,  whose  daughter 
and  heiress,  Carey,  was  the  first  wife  of  Charles  Mordannt, 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth. 

Sir  William  Fraser  of  Philorth,  the  elder  son,  succeeded  his 
father  befon  1413,  when  he  sold  the  barony  of  Cowie  to 
William  Hay  of  Enrol,  constable  of  Scotland.  He  died  befora 
1441.  By  his  wife,  Lady  Mary  or  Eleanor  Douglas,  second 
daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Douglas,  he  had  a  son,  Sir  Alex- 
ander, and  a  daughter,  Agnes,  married,  in  1428,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes  of  Kinnaldie,  who  obtained  with  her  the  barony 
of  Pitsligo. 

The  son.  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Philorth,  was  knighted 
by  King  James  the  Second,  and  accompanied  his  kinsman, 
the  eighth  eari  of  Douglas,  to  the  jubilee  at  Rome  in  1450. 
He  died  7th  April  1482.  He  had  two  sons;  Alexander,  and 
James.  The  latter  obtaining  from  his  father  the  lands  of 
Meinsey,  was  ancestor  of  the  Frasers  of  Memsey,  an  estate 
which,  after  being  in  their  possesdon  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries,  was  sold  by  the  late  Col.  Fraser  to  Lord  Saltoun. 

Alexander,  the  elder  son,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir 
William  Fraser  of  Philorth,  who  died  at  Paris  5th  September 
1518.  His  son,  Alexander  Fraser  of  Philorth,  (died  12th 
April  1569,)  had  four  sons.  Alexander,  the  eldest,  died  in 
1564,  before  his  father,  leaving  (by  his  wife.  Lady  Beatrix 
Keith,  fifth  daughter  of  the  thud  earl  Marischal)  a  son, 
named  after  him.  William  the  second  son,  was  ancestor  nf 
the  Frasers  of  Techmuiry.  Thomas,  the  third  son,  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Strathechin  or  Strichen,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, 11th  May  1558.  He  had  two  daughters,  coheiresses. 
John,  the  fourth  son,  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  was  abbot  of 
Noyon  or  Compiegne  in  France,  and  in  1596,  was  elected 
rector  of  the  univerrity  of  Paris,  where  he  died  19th  April 
1609.  He  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  in  philosophy, 
and  of  the  following  two  works,  namely,  *  An  Offer  to  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Ministers  of  Scotiand*s  Religion,  if  they  can 
prove  themselves  to  have  the  True  Kirk,*  Paris,  1604,  8vo ; 
*  Episties  to  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  against  Subecrip- 
tion  to  their  Confession  of  Faith,*  Paris,  1605,  8vo. 

Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Philorth,  the  son  of  the  rectoHs 
eldest  brother,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1569,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  castie  of  Fraser^ 
bui^h,  which  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  family.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  and  to  him  the  town  of  Fra- 
stfburgh  owes  its  municipal  existence,  as  in  October  1613  he 
got  it  erected  into  a  burgh  of  r^;alitv  after  an  unavailing 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  magistntes  and  council  of  Aber- 
deen to  prevent  it  The  parish  in  which  it  is  situated  was 
origmally  called  Philorth,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Fni- 
serbuigh,  in  honour  of  Sir  Alexander  the  superior.  The 
cross,  the  jail — now  a  rumous  edifioe— and  the  court-house, 
were  erected  by  him.  In  1592  he  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  Crown,  contuning  powen  to  ereet  and  endow  a  cdlcige 
and  university  at  Fraserburgh;  and  in  1597,  the  General 
Assembly  recommended  Mr.  Charles  Ferme  (see  page  207  of 
this  volume),  then  minister  of  fVascrbuigh,  to  be  prindpaL 
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MH  nathhif  nirtber  wu  ever  dona  in  tbc  milter.  An  old 
fBadnngoliir  tomr  oT  tfane  ilorH.  Hhicb  (brand  part  nf  i 
Urga  building  Inleaded  hw  Ihe  proposed  eall<f»,  atill  atindt 
•t  ths  w«t  end  of  th«  town.  Sir  Aleiiader  was  in  gmt 
finnT  with  Ring  Jimn  tlie  Sixth,  to  whom  Ira  MTutctd 
Mvenl  l«rg«  lunu  of  monej,  ibout  the  time  of  hi>  muiinge 
witb  th«  princcM  Anne  of  r>enmiuk.  He  wu  knighted  ii 
16M,  (t  tb«  hsptisn  of  Prima  Hrnirj,  and  died  at  Frutr- 
•urgh,  ISth  April  16J8.  A  portriut  of  him  by  JunewHi  ii 
It  Philortli  houw,  nau  Praseiburgta,  the  ae«t  of  hii  descend- 
ant Lord  Saltoon.  From  inotber  painting  in  the  poMonjn 
of  Mt.  Urtiohart  of  Cralgaton,  an  engraTlng  wag  taken  for 
Pinkerton'i  Scottieh  Gallery  of  Portnita,  (toL  iL)  of  which 
th*  tulgirined  ii  a  woodout : 


UvAiaiander  married  Magdalen,  only  dangtiter  of  Sir  Wal- 
ler O^Ty,  of  Dnnlngaa,  and  bad  foar  Bona  and  ibrve  dan^- 
loa.  Tbomaa,  Clw  yonngeat  aon,  waa  an  antiqniry,  and 
winta  a  kistorj  of  th*  funil  j. 

Tb«  eldcat  acn,  alao  Sir  Alexander,  marriod  Marf^aret,  eld- 
est dangfater  of  Otorge, '  atrodtb  Lord  Abemetby  of  Saltoan, 
tnd,  with  two  dangbtsi,  bad  a  aon,  Sir  AJeiander  Fiaaar  of 
Philoftfa,  who,  on  the  deaUi  of  hii  oonain,  Aleiander,  ninth 
Lord  Abemethy  of  Saltoun,  in  16Sg,  snccmded  to  that  peer- 
aga  aa  heir  of  Una,  and  bsoune  Untb  Lord  Saltonn.  See 
SAvroinr,  Lord. 

Fkasbb,  Baron,  a  title  (now  donnant)  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotbind,  oonfnred  by  patent,  dated  at  Hoijioodboiiae,  !9tb 
Jnoe  16S8,  oo  Andrew  Fraaer,  aon  of  Andrew  Fiaaer  of  Kil- 
Qiund^^  Stanyvood,  and  Hnchella,  Aberdeenehire,  descended 
fiuvn  a  branob  ol  the  honae  of  Philorth,  to  him  and  bia  h«ni 
Bale  l<>r  enr,  baaring  the  name  and  arm*  of  Fraaer.  He 
died  lOtb  Deeember  1S)6. 

Hia  eon,  alao  named  Andrew,  aecmd  Lord  Fraaer,  eap- 
poited  thi  canae  of  the  Corenant,  and  when  Hontroae  pio- 
cepded  to  Aberdeen  on  the  80th  Maroh  1689,  witb  a  oom. 
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mlwian  from  Cba  Tablea,  (aa  the  boarda  of  reprtMBtaUTcat 
chMeo  reipeetinily  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  bnrglia,  and  der- 
(7,  wen  called.)  be  waa  joined  among  otheri  by  Lord  Fraaer. 
On  the  depaitnn  of  Montroae'e  araij  to  the  sonth,  tba  Core- 
nantenof  the  north  appointed  a  committee  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Tmriff  on  Wedntaday.  S4tb  April,  coneiating  of  the  earli 
Maiiaciial  and  Seafonb,  Lord  Fiaser,  the  maater  of  Forbes, 
and  Bome  of  their  kindred  and  frienda.  The  meetLDg  waa 
afterwards  adjonmed  till  the  SOth  May.  which  led  to  the  hi» 
toiioal  inoidBnt  iCyled  "  the  Trot  of  Torray,"  the  old  name  o( 
Toiriif,  which  ii  dittingnieb  ;d  *i  the  place  when  blood  war 
Hnt  abed  in  the  dril  wars.  On  the  lltb  of  June  following, 
the  loyaliat  araiy  under  the  VisooantAboyne  proceeded  to  the 
honae  of  llnohells,  belon^ng  (a  Lord  Fiaser,  bat  faearteg  ol 
a  rinng  in  the  aonth,  Abojm  abandoned  hia  intention  of  be. 
•ie^ng  it,  and  retomed  to  Aberdeen.  Lord  Praser  was  one 
of  tb*  parliamentaiy  commieaianen  appointed  19th  Jaly 
1644,  for  sappreasing  the  inaarreetion  in  the  north,  and  for 
proceeding  agunst  rabeli  and  mali^ants.  In  the  fuihiwing 
ynr  be  was  aho  one  of  the  committee  of  Estate*,  and  in  1649 
be  was  a  member  of  tb*  oommittee  for  potting  the  kingdom 
in  a  pnatnn  of  deftnce.  H*  died  !4th  May  1674.  By  hi* 
wife,  .  danghter  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  he  had  a  aon,  An- 
drew, third  Lord  Fntser,  who  married  Catharine,  third  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh  eighth  Lord  Lovat,  nlict  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  of 
[>nnheath,  and  of  Robert  first  riacoDnt  of  ArlinthDOt.  He 
died  abont  the  end  of  1682. 

His  eon,  Charlea,  foorth  Ijjrd  Fraser,  waa  tried  beforo  ths 
high  eonrt  of  jneticiiry  at  Edinhnrgh.  i9th  March  1893,  on  a 
cbaij^  of  high  ti«**on.  for  procluming  King  James  at  ths 
cn»  at  Fraserburgh  in  Jnne  or  Jnly  1G92,  drinking  his 
healtb  and  that  of  hia  son,  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
fordng  others  to  da  the  same,  and  cursing  King  William  and 
hia  adherenta,  amid  the  Sring  of  gnns  and  pistoln,  and  tbe 
brandiabing  of  Bwords.  He  waa  found  guilty  only  of  drinking 
tbe  healtba  of  King  Jame*  and  hia  aon.  On  the  ISth  Uay 
ths  eonrt  fined  him  for  the  oSence  two  hundred  ponnds.  On 
hia  trial  tbe  lord  ad>oc*t«,  Sir  Jamss  Stewart,  pntealad  tbr 
an  assiu  of  wilful  error,  ifth*  jnry  shonld  aeqnit  theprisoD- 
■,  which,  if  acceded  to,  woold  han  anbjected  tbsm  to  an 
indictment  for  pving  an  impartial  and  unbiasssd  verdict  in 
his  favour ;  but  Lord  Fraser,  on  hia  part,  protested  in  the 
contrary,  hecanae  Che  committee  of  Estatea,  which  had  de- 
clared King  James  to  have  '  forfanlCod'  tbe  crown  and  be- 
stowed the  same  on  Wllliani  and  Maiy,  solemnly  enacted  and 
declared  'that  aariua  of  error  are  a  grieianee.'  [.IriH^f 
Onmaal  TVinb,  pp.  77  and  78,]  Four  of  tbe  jury,  evi- 
dently apprehensive  of  being  brought  to  an  asaiae  for  the  vai^ 
diet  delivered  in,  doired  it  to  be  marked  in  tbe  record  that 
they  found  the  proclamation  proved  in  terms  of  the  indict- 
ment. Theae  four  were  the  master  of  Forbes,  Sir  Aleiandrr 
Gitmore  of  Craigmillar,  Patrick  Mnrray  of  Livingstone,  am! 
James  Eills  of  Southaide.  Lord  Bargeny  waa  chancellor  ol 
tbe  Jury,  and  It  deservta  to  be  noticed,  aa  an  indication  of  tlie 
feeling  of  the  times,  that  seven  peeia  and  eight  gentlemen  of 
distinction  who  were  summoned  aa  jnrora  were  fined  a  hun- 
dred raerka  each  for  not  obejing  tbe  citation.  The  middle 
verdict  of '  not  proven,"  which  is  only  known  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  Scotland,  appears  to  have  originoted  in  the  power 
then  possessed  bj  the  lord  advocate,  aud  too  freoneotiv  exer- 
cised before  tbe  RevolDtion  of  suogecnng  an  acqnittmgjw} 
to  an  anise  of  wilful  error,  to  save  (hem  from  the  conssquen- 
eea  ef  one  of  not  guilty,  and  prevent  them  from  giving  in  on* 
of  guilty,  contrary  to  the  eridence  and  Ibeir  own  oonaoences. 

Lord  Frascr  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  In  parliament,  Sd 
Jaly  1696  and  in  the  iMillament  of  1706,  be  auppcrtod  tlw 
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snion  with  England ;  hot  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
and  after  its  suppression,  kept  himself  concealed  tiU  hb 
death,  which  happened  12th  October  1720,  owing  to  a  fall 
from  a  precipice  near  Banff,  by  which  his  skull  was  frac- 
tured, and  he  died  immediatelj.  He  married  Lady  Marjoiy 
Erskine,  second  daagliter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Bncnan, 
relict  of  Sir  Simon  Eraser  of  Inverallochj,  bat  had  no  issue. 
The  estate  of  Castle  Eraser  was  left  by  his  lordship  to  her 
children  bj  her  first  husband  (see  TiCzt  article).  No  heir 
male  general  has  yet  become  a  claimant  ior  the  title  of  Lord 
Eraser. 


The  family  of   Fraser  of  Caatle  Fraaer,  Aberdeenshire,  are 
descended,  on  the  female  side,  from  the  Hon.  Sir  Simon  Era- 
ser of  InvenUlochy,  second  son  of  Simon,  eighth  Lord  Lovat, 
but  on  the  male  side  their  name  is  Madcenzie.    Sir  Simon*s 
grandson,  Charles  Eraser,  Esq.  of  Inverallochy,  heir  of  line 
to  his  grandmother.  Lady  Marjory  Erskine,  Lady  Eraser, 
had  no  sons,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  Martha,  married  Colin 
Mackenzie  of  Kilcoy,  by  whom  she  had,  with  other  issue, 
Charles,  whose  only  son  was  Sir  Colin  Mackenzie  of  Kilcoy, 
biuronet,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  succeeded  hb  mother 
m  the  estate  of  Inverallochy,  and  her  youngest  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, in  that  of  Castle  Eraser,  when  he  assumed  the  addi- 
tional surname  of  Eraser  by  royal  license.    He  early  entered 
the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
On  the  first  battalion  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  or  Ross-shire 
Buffs,  being  embodied  in  February  1793,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  it,  and  in  September  1794  joined  an  ex- 
pedition under  Major-general  Ix>rd  Mnlgrave,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  occupy  Zealand.    On  reaching  Flushing,  the 
78th,  with  other  regiments,  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  duke 
of  York^s  army  on  the  Waal.     It  afterwards  became  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Nimeguen,  to  which  place  the  enemy  had  laid 
siege.    After  the  evacuation  of  that  place,  the  78th  entered 
the  thu^  brigade  of  reserve,  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Mackenzie  Eraser.    With  his  regiment 
he  was  engaged  in  all  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  ar- 
my, dnd  in  the  retreat  to  Bremen.    He  afterwards  served  in 
La  Vendee,  and  in  India,  which  he  left  in  1800.    When  the 
second  battalion  of  the  regiment  was  raised  in  1804,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  it    Early  in  1807,  when  migor-general,  he 
commanded  the  armament  which  was  fitted  out  in  Sicily  for 
the  purpose  of  occupying  Alexandria,  Roeetta,  And  the  ad- 
joining coast  of  Egypt.    The  force  under  his  command  on 
this  occasion  oonsbted  of  a  detachment  of  artilleiy,  the  20th 
light  dragoons,  the  81st,  86th,  78th,  and  two  other  regiments. 
On  the  16th  of  March  he  arrived  with  a  portion  of  his  force 
off  the  AraVs  Tower  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  and  having 
disembarked  his  troops,  the  town,  on  being  summoned,  sur- 
rendered to  him  on  the  20th  of  that  month.    He  was  subse- 
quently promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general,  and  sat  in  several 
parliaments  as  member  for  Ross-shire,  his  native  county. 
He  died  in  1809,  having  married  Helen,  sister  of  Erands  Lord 
Seaforth,  and,  with  2  dn.,  had  two  sons;  Charles,  his  heir, 
and  Frederic  Alexander  Mackenzie,  lieut.-ool  in  the  army, 
and  assist  quarter-master-general  to  the  forces  in  Canada,  nn 
Ist,  2d  dr,  of  Hume  MacLeod  of  Harris,  issue;  2dly,  dr.  of  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  Governor  of  Canada. 

The  elder  son,  Charles  Eraser  of  Inverallochy  and  Castle 
Eraser,  h.  June  9,  1792,  entered  the  army  young,  and  served 
in  the  Peninsula  in  1808-9,  in  the  52d  foot,  and  in  1812,  in 
the  Coldstream  guards,  in  which  regiment  he  was  a  captain 
He  was  also  colonel  of  the  Ross-shire  militia.  He  was  .M.P. 
for  RoM-shire  from  1815  to  1819.  He  m.  Jane,  4th  di\  of  Sir 
Jobi  Hay,  Bart  of  Hayston,  issue,  4  sons  and  5  daughters. 


The  proper  Highland  clan  Eraser, — in  Gadic  Na  FriotO' 
laidi^ — whoee  badge  is  the  yew,  and  battle-cry  was  **  Castle 
Downie,"  (the  residence  of  their  chief,  from  Dwna^  a  camp  or 
fortified  dwelling,)  was  that  headed  by  the  Lovat  hrandi  in 
Invemess-shire,  as  above  mentioned.  Simon  being  the  name 
of  the  first  of  them  who  settled  in  the  Highlands,  and  a  com- 
mon name  for  their  chiefs,  they  adopted  the  Gaelic  designai- 
tion  of  MacShimei,  that  is,  the  sons  of  Simon.  They  are 
also  sometimes  called  Maclmmies.  Unlike  the  Aberdeen- 
shire or  Salton  Erasers,  the  Lovat  branch,  the  only  branch  of 
the  Erasers  that  became  Celtic,  founded  a  tribe  or  clan,  ano 
all  the  natrves  of  the  purely  Gaelic  districts  of  the  Aird  kA 
Stratherrick  came  to  be  called  by  thehr  name.  The  Simp- 
sons, sons  of  Simon,  are  also  considered  to  be  descended  from 
them,  and  the  Tweedies  of  Tweeddale  are  supposed,  on  verj 
plauMble  grounds,  to  have  been  originally  Erasers.  Logan*s 
conjecture  that  the  name  of  Fraser  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  Friosal^  from  frith,  a  forest  and  siol,  a  race,  the  th 
being  silent,  (that  is,  the  race  of  the  forest.)  however  pleas- 
ing to  the  clan  as  proving  them  an  indigenous  Gaelic  tribe, 
may  only  be  mentioned  here  as  a  mero  fancy  of  his  own. 

The  Erasers  had  their  own  share  of  clan  feuds  and  battles, 
but  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most  sanguinaiy  con- 
flict in  which  they  were  ever  engaged  was  in  1544,  with  the 
MacDonalds  of  Clanranald,  who  had  put  their  chief  Dongal 
MacRanald  to  death,  and  excluded  his  children  from  the  suc- 
cession. Lord  I/>vat  being  the  uncle  of  the  young  Ranald, 
Dougars  eldest  son,  called  Ranald  Galda,  or  the  stranger,  his 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  Erasers,  four  hundred  of  whom, 
the  flower  of  the  clan,  with  Lord  Lovat  at  their  head,  joined 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  north,  when, 
with  a  numerous  force,  he  marched  to  crush  a  threatened  in- 
surrection of  the  Clanranald.  After  penetrating  as  far  as  In- 
verlochy  in  Lochaber,  and  putting  Ranald  Galda  in  possession 
of  Moydert,  Huntly  retraced  his  steps,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
mouth  of  Glenspean,  Lovat  left  him  with  his  own  yassals, 
accompanied  by  Ranald  Galda  and  a  few  followers  of  the  lat- 
ter. Near  the  head  of  the  loch  they  wero  attacked  by  a  body 
of  the  Clanranald,  amounting  to  nearly  five  hundred  men. 
The  battle  that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  de- 
structive in  clan  annals.  It  began  with  the  discharge  of  ar- 
rows at  a  distance,  but  when  these  were  spent,  both  parties 
rushed  to  close  combat,  and  attacked  each  other  furiously 
with  their  two-handed  swords  and  Lochaber  axes.  So  great 
was  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  being  the  month  of  July,  that 
the  combatants  threw  off  their  coats,  and  fought  in  their 
shirts;  whence  the  battle  received  the  name  of  Blar-nan- 
leine,  *  The  field  of  shirts.*  All  the  Erasers  were  kiUed,  ex- 
cept one  gentleman,  James  Eraser  of  Foyers  (who  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  left  for  dead),  and  four  common  men, 
while  it  is  said,  though  this  is  considered  incorrect,  that  only 
eight  of  the  Macdonalds  survived  the  battle.  The  bodies  of 
Lord  Lovat,  his  son,  the  Master,  who  had  joined  his  father 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  Ranald  Galda, 
were,  a  few  days  after,  removed  by  a  train  of  mourning  rela- 
tives, and  interred  at  the  priory  of  Beauly  in  the  Aird.  [  Gre- 
gory'B  HighlandB,  p.  161.] 

The  clan  Eraser  formed  part  of  the  army  of  the  earl  of 
Seaforth  when  in  the  beginning  of  1645  that  nobleman  ad- 
vanced to  oppose  the  great  Montrose,  who  deagned  to  seize 
Inverness,  previous  to  the  battie  of  Inverlodiy,  in  which  the 
latter  defeated  the  Campbells  under  the  marquis  of  Argyle  in 
February  of  that  year.  After  the  arrival  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  in  Scotland  in  1650,  the  Erasers,  to  the  amount  of 
eight  hundred  men,  loined  the  troops  raised  to  oppoae  Crom- 
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wroU,  their  chiefs  son,  the  master  of  Loyat  heing  appointed 
one  of  the  colonels  of  foot  for  Inyemess  and  Ross.  In  the 
flommer  of  1652 -thej  submitted  to  Monk,  and  as  Balfour 
says,  **  condescendit  to  pay  oesse,**  while  other  Highland 
elans  stood  out,  and  laughed  the  English  to  scorn.  [^Bed- 
fomr'9  AfmdU,  vol.  iv.  p.  349.]  In  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
under  their  last  famous  chief,  Simon  Lord  Lovat  (beheaded 
at  Towerhili  in  1747,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given  on  page 
266  of  this  volume),  thej  did  good  service  to  tl«  government 
bj  taking  possession  of  Inverness,  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jacobites.  In  1719  also,  at  the  affair  of  Glen- 
shiel,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  on  the  west  cos«t 
of  Inverness-shire,  the  Frasers  fought  resolutely  on  the  side 
of  government,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Braban, 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  they  did  not  at  first  take  any  part  in  the 
struggle,  but  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  on  the  2l8t 
September,  Lord  Lovat  '*  mustered  his  clan,"  and  their  first 
demonstatition  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  was  to  make  a  mid- 
night attack  on  the  castle  of  Gulloden,  but  found  it  garrisoned 
and  prepared  for  their  reception.  On  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Gulloden  six  hundred  of  the  Frasers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  master  of  Lovat,  a  fine  young  man  of  nineteen, 
effected  a  junction  with  the  rebel  army,  and  behaved  during 
the  action  with  characteristic  valour.  When  the  Highland- 
ers wore  forced  to  retreat,  the  Frasers  nMrched  off  with  ban- 
ners flying  and  pipes  playing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  After 
the  battle  Charles  Fraser,  younger  of  Inverallochy,  the  Iteu- 
tenani-colonel  of  the  fVaser  regiment,  was  savagely  slain  by 
order  of  the  dnke  of  Cumberland.  When  riding  over  the 
field,  the  dnke  observed  this  brave  youth  lying  wounded. 
Raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  he  looked  at  the  duke,  when 
the  latter  thus  addressed  one  of  his  ofiicers,  who  afterwards 
became  a  more  distinguished  commander  than  himself: 
"  Wolfe,  shoot  me  that  Highland  scoundrel  who  thus  dares 
to  look  on  us  witJi  so  insolent  a  stare."  Wolfe  replied,  that 
his  commission  was  at  his  royal  highness'  disposal,  but  that 
be  would  never  consent  to  become  an  executioner.  Other 
officers  refusing  to  commit  this  act  of  butchery,  a  private  sol- 
dier, at  the  inhuman  command  of  the  duke,  shot  the  hapless 
youth  before  his  ejw. 

IjotA  Lovat's  eldest  son,  Simon  Fraser,  master  of  Lovat, 
afterwards  entered  the  service  of  government,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lient.  general  in  the  army.  He  was  at  the  university 
of  St  Andrews,  pursuing  his  studies,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  was  sent  for  by  his  father  to  head  the  dan  in  support  of 
the  Pretender,  which  he  most  reluctantly  did.  It  was  stated 
by  a  witness  on  Lord  Lovat's  trial,  that  while  he  was  prepar- 
ing one  of  his  lordship's  deceptive  letters  to  the  lord  president 
Forbes,  complaining  of  the  obstinacy  of  his  son  in  rushing 
into  the  rebellion,  the  master  of  I^vat  came  in,  and  on  read- 
ing what  he  had  written  at  the  dictation  of  his  father,  said, 
"  If  this  letter  goes,  I  will  go  and  put  the  sad  Jle  on  the  right 
horse."  After  the  battle  of  Culloden.  he  surrendered  him- 
self, and  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  till  August 
1747,  when  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  there  to  remain  during 
the  king's  pleasure.  Being  proved  to  have  been  forced  into 
the  rebellion,  he  in  1750  received  a  full  and  free  pardon  from 
government.  Soon  after  he  refused  an  offer  which  was  made 
to  him  of  a  regiment  in  the  French  service;  but  he  requested 
permission  to  be  employed  in  the  British  army,  and  in  1756, 
though  not  possessed  of  an  inch  of  land,  his  father's  estates 
being  under  forfeiture,  in  a  few  weeks  he  raised  among  his 
own  kinsmen  and  clan,  a  regiment  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
»lled  the  78th  or  Fraser's  Highlanders,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed llentenant'-oolonel,  5tb  January  1757. 


On  the  regiment's  arrival  at  Halifax  the  following  June,  rs 
the  Highland  garb  was  judged  unfit  for  the  climate  of  NortL 
America,  it  was  proposed  to  change  it  for  some  warmer  uniform 
but  the  officers  and  soldiers  having  set  themselves  against  the 
plan,  and  being  strongly  supported  in  their  opposition  by 
Colonel  Fraser,  it  was  abandoned.  *'  Thanks  to  our  gracious 
chief,"  said  a  veteran  of  the  regiment,  "  we  were  allowed  to 
wear  the  garb  of  our  fathers,  and,  in  the  course  of  six  win- 
ters, showed  the  doctors  that  they  did  not  understand  our 
constitution ;  for,  in  the  coldest  winters,  our  men  were  more 
healthy  than  those  regiments  who  wore  breeches  and  warm 
clothing."  He  distinguished  himself  at  Louisburg,  and  in  the 
attack  on  Quebec,  where  the  r^ment  suffered  much,  and 
where  he  himself  was  wounded.  In  the  second  battle  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  under  General  Murray,  Wolfe's  succes- 
sor. Colonel  Fraser  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  British 
army,  and  was  agun  wounded.  In  1761,  during  his  absence 
in  America,  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Inverness, 
and  was  constantly  rechosen  till  his  death.  In  the  force  sent 
to  Portugal,  in  1762,  to  defend  that  kingdom  against  the 
Spaniards,  he  was  a  brigadier-general  His  regiment  having 
been  disbanded,  Fraser's  Highlandera  were,  in  1775,  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  revolutionary  war,  again  em- 
bodied, under  the  auspices  of  their  former  chief,  the  Hon. 
General  Fraser,  who,  in  reward  of  his  services,  had,  the  pre- 
vious year,  received  from  George  the  Third,  a  grant  of  the 
forfeited  Lovat  estates,  his  own  patrimony.  The  title,  how- 
ever, of  Lord  Lovat,  was  not  restored.  The  new  r^ment, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  consisted  of  two  battal- 
ions of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  Highlanders, 
and  were  numbered  the  71st.  When  mustered  at  Glasgow 
in  April  1762,  for  embarkation  to  America,  a  body  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  who  had  been  raised  on  the  for- 
feited estate  of  Lochiel,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  latter  a 
company,  finding  that  theur  own  chief  had  not,  firom  illness, 
been  able  to  join  the  regiment,  hesitated  to  embark  without 
him,  but  General  Fraser  addressing  them  in  Gaelic,  succeeded 
in  removing  their  scruples.  General  Stewart  relates  that 
when  he  had  finished  spealdng,  an  old  Highlander  present, 
who  had  aooompa&ied  his  son  to  Glasgow,  walked  up  to  him, 
and  with  that  easy  familiar  intercourse  which  in  those  days 
subnsted  between  the  Highlanders  and  their  superiors,  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Simon,  you  are  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  speak  like  a  man ;  as  long  as  you  live  Simon  of  Iah 
vat  will  never  die;"  alluding  to  the  general's  address  and 
manner,  which,  as  was  said,  resembled  much  that  of  his 
father.  Lord  Lovat.  He  was  eventually  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  died,  without  issue,  8th  Feb.  17^2. 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  states  that  in  him  a  pleasing  exterior 
covered  a  lai^  share  of  his  father's  character,  and  that  "  no 
heart  was  ever  harder, — ^no  hands  more  mpacions  than  his." 

General  Fraser  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother.  Colonel 
Archibald  Campbell  Fraser  of  Lovat,  appointed  consul-gen- 
eral at  Algiers  in  1766,  and  chosen  M.P.  for  Inverness- shire, 
on  the  general's  death  in  1782.  By  his  wife^  Jane,  sister  of 
William  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Leadclune,  F.R.S.,  created  a  baronet, 
27th  Novemoer  1806,  he  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived. On  his  death,  in  December  1815,  the  male  descend- 
ants of  Hugh  ninth  Lord  Lovat,  became  extinct,  and  the 
male  representation  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  right  to  its 
extensive  entailed  estates,  devolved  on  the  junior  descendant 
of  Alexander  sixth  lord,  Thomas  Alexander  Fraser,  of  Lovat 
and  Strichen,  who  claimed  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  and  in  1837  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  that  of  Baron  Lovat  of  Lovat  [See 
Lovat  of  Lovat,  I^rd.J 
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HiB  lord8hip*s  groat-grandfiither,  Alexander  Fraser  of  Stri- 
ohen.  the  son  of  Thomas  Fraser  of  Strichen  and  Emilia  Stew- 
art, second  daughter  of  James  Lord  Donne,  was  an  eminent 
jadge  of  the  court  of  session.  He  passed  advocate  23d  June 
1722,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  commissaries  of  Edin- 
burgh. Admitted  a  lord  of  session  6th  June  1730,  he  took 
his  seat  bj  the  title  of  Lord  Strichen,  and  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  justiciary,  11th  June  1785.  Being  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  autumn  circuit  court  at  Inverness  that  year,  he  was 
met  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  by  his  kinsman  Simon  Lord 
Lovat,  attended  by  a  great  retinue,  eager  to  honour  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  new  Judicial  dignity.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed genera]  of  the  Scottish  Mint  in  1764,  he  resigned  his 
scat  as  a  justiciary  judge,  but  retained  his  office  in  the  court 
of  session  till  his  death.  He  is  remarkable  for  baring  sat  the 
unusually  long  period  of  forty-five  years  on  the  bench.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  Douglas  cause  in  1768,  he  was  the  old- 
est Scottish  judge,  being  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  years 
longer  standing  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  judges  at  the  famous  trial  of  Effie  Deans 
m  1786,  on  which  Scott's  novel  of  *  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothi- 
an '  is  founded.  He  married  in  1731,  the  countess  of  Bute, 
and  died  at  Strichen  house,  Aberdeenshire,  16th  February 
1776,  at  the  age  of  76.     [ScoU  Mag.  vol.  xzzvii.  p.  111.] 

Sir  Wm.  Fraser,  of  Leadclune,  F.R.S.,  and  Elder  Brother  of 
the  Trinity  House,  created  a  baronet  in  1806,  descended  from 
Alexander,  2d  son  of  Hugh  2d  Lord  hoYtX^  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  E.  I.  C,  and  cuinmanded  two  of  their  ships,  *  the 
Ix>rd  Mansfield,'  in  1772,  which  was  lost  in  coming  out  of  the 
Bengal  river  in  1778;  and  'tlie  earl  of  Mansfield,'  from  1777 
to  1785.     He  had  3  sons  and  11  dra.y  and  died  Feb.  10, 1818. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Wm.  Fraser,  2d  bart.«  died  unmairied, 
Dec.  23,  1827,  in  India,  where  he  hnd  an  official  appointment. 
Sir  William's  surviving  brother,  Sir  James  John  Fraser,  3d 
hart.,  a  lieut.-coloneI  in  the  army,  served  with  the  7th  hus- 
sars in  Spain,  and  was  on  the  staff  at  Waterloo.  He  married 
Charlotte  Anne,  only  child  of  Daniel  Craufurd,  Esq.,  and 
niece  of  the  gallant  Major-general  Robert  Craufurd,  killed  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.    He  died  .June  5,  1884,  leaving  three  sons. 

'l*he  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Augustus  Fraser,  4th  baronet, 
bom  in  1828,  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  In  1&47 
was  appointed  an  oiBcer  in  the  1st  life  guards,  and  subsequently 
captain.  In  186S  he  was  H.P.  for  Barnstaple,  and  for  Ludlow  in 
1868,  but  retired  in  186&  In  1874  he  was  elected  for  Kidder- 
minster. Ks  brother  Charles  Craufurd,  lieut-coL  11th  hussars, 
y.  C.  1861,  was  at  one  time  aide-de-camp  to  the  lord-Ileotenant 
of  Ireland,  and  distinguished  himself  in  India.  The  8d  brother, 
James  Keith,  is  a  captain  first  life  guards.     (1860). 

FRASER,  Sir  Simon,  a  reoowned  warrior  and 
patriot,  the  son  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  last  lord  of 
Tweeddale  and  Oliver  castle,  Peebles-shii^e,  who 
died  in  1299,  and  Maiy,  eldest  daughter  of  Sii- 
John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the  Bissets,  was 
bora  in  1257.  With  his  father  and  family  he  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  the  interest  of  John  Baliol,  till 
the  latter  himself  betrayed  his  own  canse.  In 
1296,  when  Edward  the  First  invaded  Scotland, 
Sir  Simon  was  one  of  those  true-hearted  patriots 
whom  the  English  monarch  carried  with  him  to 
England,  where  he  continued  close  prisoner  for 


eiglit  months.  In  June  1297  he  and  his  cousin, 
Sir  Richard  Fraser,  submitted  to  Edward,  and  en- 
gaged to  accompany  that  monarch  in  his  designed 
expedition  to  France,  but  requested  permission  to 
go  for  a  sliort  time  to  Scotland,  pledging  them- 
selves to  deliver  up  their  wives  and  children  for 
their  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  engagement. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country.  Sir  Simon, 
not  considering  his  forced  obligation  with  King 
Edward  binding  in  conscience,  joined  Sir  William 
Wallace,  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  so 
many  distinguished  proofs  of  his  valour  and  patri- 
otism, that  when  that  illustrious  hero,  in  a  full 
assembly  of  the  nobles  at  Perth,  resigned  his 
double  commission  of  general  of  the  army  and 
guardian  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  Simon  Fraser  was 
chosen  his  successor  in  the  post  of  commander  of 
the  Scots  army,  while  Sir  John  Comyn  of  Badcii- 
och,  Wallace^s  greatest  enemy,  was  appointed 
guardian,  on  account  of  his  near  relation  to  the 
crown. 

In  summer  1302,  two  separate  English  aimics 
were  sent  into  Scotland,  the  one  commanded  by 
King  Edward  in  pei'son,  and  the  other  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  his  son  (afterwards  the  unfoitn- 
nate  Edward  the  Second),  but  the  Scots,  prudent- 
ly avoiding  a  regular  engagement,  contented  them- 
selves with  intercepting  the  English  convoys,  and 
cutting  off  detached  parties  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
meantime  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  till  November 
30,  whicli  was  prolonged  till  Easter  1303.  But 
the  English  general  broke  the  truce,  and  passed 
the  borders  in  February,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  well-appointed  soldiers.  Meeting  with 
no  opposition  on  their  march,  for  the  convenience 
of  forage,  and  to  enable  them  to  harass  the  coun- 
try the  more  effectually,  they  divided  into  three 
bodies,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  advanced 
to  Roslin  near  Edinburgh,  where  they  encamped 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  The 
Scots  leaders.  Sir  John  Comyn  and  Sir  Simon 
Fi'aser,  hastily  collecting  about  ten  thousand  men 
together,  marched  from  Biggar  during  the  night, 
and  next  day  defeated  in  succession  the  three 
divisions  of  the  English  army,  or  rather  the  thj-ce 
separate  armies  of  English.  This  happened  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1302-8.  This  victory  raised  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Scots  for  courage  all  over  Europe;  and 
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Sir  Simon  Fraser's  conduct  on  the  occasion  is  spo- 
ken of  in  high  terms  by  oar  ancient  historians. 
Fordnn,  in  his  Scotichronicon,  says,  that  he  was 
not  only  the  main  instrument  in  gaining  this  re- 
markable battle,  bat  in  keeping  Sir  John  Comyn 
to  his  dnty  as  gaardian  during  the  foor  years  of 
his  administration. 

Highly  incensed  at  this  threefold  defeat  at  Ros- 
lin,  Edward  entered  Scotland  in  May  following, 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  heterogeneoas  host,  consist- 
ing of  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  Gascons,  and  some 
recreant  Scots.  Not  being  able  to  cope  with  sach 
a  force  in  the  open  field,  most  of  the  nation  betook 
themselves  to  strong  castles  and  moantaius  inac- 
cessible to  all  bat  themselves,  while  the  English 
monarch  penetrated  as  far  as  Caithness.  Being 
thns  in  a  manner  in  possession  of  the  coantiy,  the 
gaardian,  Sir  John  Comyn,  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility, submitted  to  him  in  Febraary  1803-4;  bat 
Sir  Simon  Eraser  refusing  to  do  so,  was  among 
those  who  were  expressly  excepted  from  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  capitulation  made  at  Strath - 
orde  on  the  9t]i  of  that  month.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  he  should  be  banished  for  three  yeai-s 
not  only  from  Scotland  but  fi'om  the  dominions  of 
Edward,  including  Fi*ance ;  aod  he  was  ordered, 
besides,  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  years*  rent  of  his 
lands. 

Sur  Simon,  in  the  meantime,  concealed  himself 
in  the  north  till  1806,  when  he  Joined  Robert  the 
Bruce,  who  in  that  year  asserted  his  right  to  the 
throne.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  present  at 
Ring  Robert's  coronation  at  Scone,  as  we  find  him 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven  soon  after;  on 
A'hich  occasion  the  king  owed  his  life  to  his  valour 
and  presence  of  mind,  having  been  by  him  three 
times  rescued  and  remounted,  after  having  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him.  He  escaped  with 
the  king,  whom  he  attended  into  Arg^ieshire,  and 
was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Dairy.  On  the  sep- 
aration of  the  small  party  which  accompanied 
King  Robert,  Sir  Simon,  it  is  thought,  also  left 
him  for  a  short  period.  But  after  the  king  had 
lurked  for  some  time  among  the  hills,  Sir  Simon, 
with  Sir  Alexander  his  brother,  and  some  of  his 
friends,  rejoined  him,  when  they  attacked  the 
castle  of  Inverness,  and  then  marched  through 
the  Aird,  afterwards  the  conntiy  of  the  clan 


Fraser,  to  Dingwall,  taking  the  castle  thcio,  and 
thereafter  through  Moray,  all  the  fortresses  sur- 
rendering to  Brace  on  their  way. 

In  1807  Sir  Simon  was,  with  Sir  Walter  Logan 
of  the  house  of  Restalrig,  treacherously  seized  by 
some  of  the  adherents  of  the  earl  of  Bnchan,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Comyns,  who  sent  thjm  in 
irons  to  London.  When  such  men  as  the  earl  of 
Athol;  Niel,  Thomas,  and  Alexander  Bruce,  the 
king^s  brothers ;  Sir  Christopher  Seaton,  and  his 
brother  John;  Herbeii;  Norham;  Thomas  Bois; 
Adam  Wallace,  brother  of  Sir  William,  and  that 
great  hero  himself,  were  put  to  death,  Sir  Simon 
Fraser  and  Sir  Walter  Logan  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  Edward's  mercy.  Accordingly  they  were 
both  beheaded,  but  Sir  Simon's  fate  was  more 
severe  than  was  that  of  any  of  the  rest.  He  was 
kept  in  fetters  while  in  the  Tower,  and  on  the  day 
of  execution  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
as  a  traitor,  hanged  on  a  high  gibbet  as  a  thief, 
and  his  head  cut  off  as  a  murderer.  His  body, 
after  being  exposed  for  twenty  days  to  the  deri- 
sion of  the  mob,  was  thrown  across  a  wooden 
horse,  and  consumed  by  fire,  while  his  head  was 
fixed  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  placed  near 
that  of  Sir  William  Wallace  on  London  Bridge. 
Against  these  merciless  executions,  which  were 
more  dishonouring  to  Edward's  memory  than  to 
the  illustrious  patriots,  his  victims,  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  England  remonstrated  with  dignity,  de- 
claring to  the  savage  monarch,  *'  That  he  had  no 
authority  to  put  prisoners  of  war  to  death."  But 
Edward  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  remonstran- 
ces. For  Simon's  issue  see  previously,  page  269 
of  this  volume. 

FRASER,  Sib  Albxandbr,  physician  to  Charles 
the  Second,  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Fra- 
ser of  Durris.  He  was  educated  in  Aberdeen, 
and  by  his  professional  gains  and  fortunate  mar- 
riage was  enabled  to  re-purchase  the  inheritance 
of  his  forefathei-s.  We  are  told  that  '*he  was 
wont  to  compare  the  air  of  Durris  to  that  of 
Windsor,  reckoned  the  finest  in  England."  He 
accompanied  Charles  the  Second  in  his  expedition 
to  Scotland  in  1650,  and  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  Covenanters.  On  the 
27th  September  of  that  year  he  and  several  others, 
described  as  "profaine,  scandalous,   malignant. 
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t^\  dMafeet^  pf^ryw^"  were  t^^i^snd  hj  ch« 
e^Mmiittee  0/  E«ut^  to  mnore  iWjoi  the  trmn 
trithia  tw<mtj'fo«r  bonnf  onder  pain  of  im- 
f)>ruKwrment.  ffui  same  m  eiyiMpioMos  ia  tbe 
lU^iU  4^  tb«  SerxtUh  parlUm^nt  dnting  tbe  nugn 
<>f  OiarW  tb«  SiCfjmd,  Mud  occurs  oeeaakrnallj  in 
tli«  iMff^M  of  Pe^f .  SpCiitMwoode,  in  hb  Histofj 
of  the  Cbnrch  of  Scotland,  tpeaU  highlj  of  bk 
learning  and  medical  Jikill.    He  died  in  1681. 

FRASEB,  ScMoar,  twelfth  Lord  Ujratj  oat  of 
ifie  mott  remarkable  of  the  aetors  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Fnuer, 
st/led  €<  Beaufort,  bjr  SjUUm^  dangtiter  of  Mae- 
leod  of  Madeod,  and  was  bom  tn  16^.  Bean- 
fort  was  another  name  of  Castle  Doonie,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  familj,  and  did  not  belong  to  Simon's 
father  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  had  a  small 
house  in  Tanlcfa,  in  the  parish  of  Urraj,  Ross- 
shire,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  future  Lord 
Lorat  was  born*  At  the  proper  age  he  became  a 
student  at  King's  college,  Old  Aberdeen,  the  fa- 
ronrite  nnirenitj  of  the  Celts,  and  in  1694,  while 
prosecuting  his  studies,  he  accepted  of  a  commis- 
sion In  the  regiment  of  Lord  Murray,  afterwards 
earl  of  Tullibardine,  procured  for  him  bj  his  cou- 
sin, Hugh  Lord  Lorat.  Having,  in  1626,  accom- 
panied the  latter  to  London,  be  found  means  to 
ingratiate  himself  so  much  with  his  lordship,  that 
he  was  prerailed  upon  to  make  a  uniyersal  be- 
quest to  him  of  all  his  estates  In  case  he  should 
die  without  male  issue.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Lovat  soon  after,  Simon  Fraser  began  to  stjle 
himself  master  of  Ix^vat,  while  his  father,  '*  Tho- 
mas of  Beaufort,*'  took  possession  of  the  honours 
and  estates  of  the  family.  To  render  his  claims 
indisputable,  however,  Simon  paid  his  addresses 
to  the  daughter  of  the  late  lord,  who  had  assumed 
ttio  title  of  baroness  of  Lovat,  and  having  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  consent  to  elope  with  him,  would 
have  carried  his  design  of  marrying  her  into  exe- 
cution, had  not  their  mutual  confident,  Fraser  of 
Tenechiel,  after  jonducting  the  young  lady  forth 
one  winter  night  in  such  precipitate  haste,  that 
slie  Is  said  to  have  walked  barefooted,  failed  in 
his  trust,  and  restored  hor  again  to  her  mother. 
The  heiress  was  then  removed  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  artifices  by  her  uncle,  the  marquis  of  Atliol,  to 
uls  stronghold  at  Dunkcld. 


tPtxermined  wot  to  be  ban.s^HJ  in  his  object,  the 
■latter  of  Dyras  rcaolTed  npoa  marrf  xng  tfhe  ladj 
I  AaKlia  Marraj,  dowager  boroDeas  of  Lo^vat ;  b«t 
'  as  she  wo<.ld  hoc  coosenc  to  the  matdu  he  had  re- 
eoQfse  to  eompoi^^rj  neasnresy  and,  emtermg  the 
boose  of  Beaofort,  or  Caetie  Dotnue,  whcfe  the 
'  lady  resided,  he  had  the  anpttal  eeremonj  per- 
formed by  a  derjgymaa  whom  he  broogiit  ak»g 
with  bim,  and  immediately  afterwards.  It  is  said, 
forcibly  conmrnmated  the  nuuriage  bctee  wit- 
Kflses.  He  afterwards  conveyed  her,  her  brocfaer 
Lord  Hnn^o  Mnrray  and  Lord  Salton,  whom 
he  had  forcibly  seized  at  the  wood  of  Bancfarew, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  her  at  Castle  Domie, 
to  the  island  of  Aigaa,  where  he  kept  them  for 
some  time  prisooers.  Having  by  these  proceed- 
ings  inconed  the  enmity  of  the  marquis  of  Athol, 
who  was  the  brother  of  the  dowager  Lady  Lovat, 
he  was,  In  oonseqnenee  of  a  representation  made 
to  the  privy  council,  interoommnned,   letters  of 


i( 


fire  and  sword  "  were 


against  him  and  all 


his  clan,  and  on  Sept.  5,  1698,  he  and  ten  other 
persons  of  the  name  were  tried,  in  absence,  before 
the  high  court  of  justiciary  for  high  treason,  rape, 
and  other  crimes,  when  being  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son, to  which  the  lord  advocate  restricted  the 
charges  In  the  indictment,  they  were  condemned 
to  be  executed,  and  their  lands  declared  forfeited. 
His  father  having  died  in  1699,  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Lovat,  bnt  In  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  against  him  he  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  After  a  short  stay  in  London,  he 
went  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  a  com- 
plaint against  the  marquis  of  Athol  with  the  ex- 
iled king  at  St.  Grermains ;  after  which  he  had  the 
address  to  obtain  an  interview  with  King  Wil- 
liam, who  was  then  at  Loo  in  the  United  Provin- 
ces; and  having  obtained,  through  the  influence  of 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  a  remission  of  his  sentence, 
and  a  pardon  of  all  crimes  that  could  be  alleged 
against  liim, — which,  however,  was  restricted,  on 
passing  the  Scotti8li  seals,  to  the  crime  of  which  he 
had  been  found  guilty, — he  veutured  to  return  to 
Scotland.  He  was  immediately  cited  before  the 
high  court  of  Justiciary,  on  17th  February  1701,' 
for  the  outrage  done  to  the  dowager  Lady  Lovat, 
and,  not  appearing,  he  was  outlawed.  On  the 
19t1i  February  1702  her  ladyship  presented  a  pcti- 
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tiou  against  liim  for  letters  of  intei'communing, 
for  levying  the  rents  of  the  Lovat  estates,  which 
a  second  time  were  granted  against  him  and  his 
abettors.  He  now  deemed  it  advisable  to  return 
to  France,  which  he  reachi^  in  July  of  that  year, 
after  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Anne  to  the  throne. 
Previous  to  his  departure  from  Scotland,  he  had 
visited  several  of  the  chiefs  of  clans  and  principal 
Jacobites  in  the  lowlands,  and  engaged  them  to 
grant  him  a  general  commission  engaging  to  take 
up  arms  in  support  of  the  Stnait  cause ;  possessed 
of  which  he  immediately  joined  in  all  the  intrigues 
or  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  even 
managed  to  obtain  some  private  interviews  with 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  By  that  monarch  a  valua- 
ble sword  and  some  other  tokens  of  reminiscence 
were  bestowed  on  him  as  a  mark  of  his  confidence. 
He  had  also  some  meetings  with  two  of  the  French 
ministers  of  state,  on  a  project  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  the  ex-queen,  Mary  of  Modena,  acting  in 
her  son's  name,  a  boy  at  that  time  of  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  and 
the  raising  of  the  Highland  clans. 

He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1703,  with  a  colo- 
ners  commission  in  the  Pretender's  service,  and 
accompanied  by  John  Murray,  brother  of  Murray 
of  Abercairney,  who  was  authoiised  to  ascertain 
if  Lovat's  representations,  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Jacobite  chiefs,  had  been  wairanted  by  them. 
Immediately  after  his  return  he  had  interviews 
with  bis  cousin  Stuart  of  Appin,  Cameron  of  Lo- 
chiel,  the  laird  of  MacGregor,  Lord  Diiimmond, 
and  others,  on  the  subject  of  a  rising,  but  meeting 
with  little  encouragement,  he  resolved  to  betray 
the  whole  plot  to  government;  which  he  did  in  a 
secret  audience  with  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  Scottish  affairs.  On 
his  re-appearance  in  Scotland,  letters  of  **  fire  and 
sword''  had  again  been  issued  against  him  and  his 
followers,  and  he  prevailed  on  Queensberry  to 
grant  him  a  pass  to  Ix>ndon,  that  he  might  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger.  With  his  grace  he  had 
some  more  secret  Interviews  in  London,  and  soon 
after  he  returned  to  France,  by  way  of  Holland, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  for  government  fur- 
ther secret  information  about  the  projects  of  the 
exiled  court.  In  passing  through  Holland  he  as- 
sumed the  disguise  of  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  ser- 


vice, but  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was^ 
by  the  French  government,  at  the  instance  of  the 
exiled  queen,  airested,  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and 
afterwards  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  the  castle 
of  Angouleme,  and  seven  years  in  the  city  of 
Sanmur,  where  he  is  said  to  have  taken  priest's 
orders,  and  become  a  renowned  popular  preacher. 

After  making  many  fruitless  efforts  to  regain 
his  liberty, — ^the  exiled  court  having  refused  to 
sanction  his  release, — ^he  at  last  i*esolved,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  to  endeavour  to  make  his 
escape,  which  he  effected  with  the  aid  of  Major 
Fraser,  one  of  his  kinsmen,  who  had  been  sent 
over  by  his  clan  to  discover  where  he  was,  and  to 
learn  his  intentions,  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection 
in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  Reaching  Boulogne  in 
safety,  and  there  hiring  a  boat,  they  sailed  on 
14th  November  1714«  and  after  a  storm,  landed 
at  Dover  next  afternoon.  On  his  an'ival  in  Lon- 
don, he  kept  himself  concealed  for  some  time ;  but 
at  the  instigation  of  his  enemy  the  marquis  of 
Athol,  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him,  and  on 
the  11th  of  the  following  June,  he  was  arrested  in 
his  lodgings  in  Soho  Sqnai*e,  and,  with  the  major, 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  sponging  house,  but  at 
last  obtained  his  liberty,  on  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land, John  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  becoming  bail  for  him  to  the  extent  of 
£6,000. 

He  I'emained  in  London  till  October  1715,  when 
the  rebellion  having  broken  out,  he  returned  to 
Scotland  as  one  of  his  brother  John's  attendants, 
being  still  under  the  sentence  of  outlawry.  In  a 
vindication  of  his  conduct  addressed  to  Lord  Islay 
he  says,  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Newcastle,  Longtown,  near  Carlisle, 
Dumfries,  and  Lanark,  but  succeeded  in  reaching 
Stirling.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Edinburgh,  to 
embark  at  Leitli  for  the  north,  but  had  not  been 
there  two  houra  when  he  was  apprehended  by  or- 
der of  the  lord  justice  clerk,  and  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  castle  had  he  not  been  delivered,  he 
does  not  say  how,  by  Pix)vost  John  Campbell.  A 
few  days  after  he  sailed  from  I^eith  with  John 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  but  their  vessel  was  pursued 
and  fired  upon  by  several  large  Fife  boats  in  pos- 
session of  the  rebels.  On  aiiiving  in  his  own 
country,  he  was  just  in  time  to  be  of  considerable 
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service  to  the  royal  cause  and  to  his  own  inter- 
ests. Joining  two  hundred  of  his  clan  who  were 
waiting  for  him  nnder  arms  in  Stratherrick,  he 
concerted  a  plan  with  the  Grants,  and  Dancan 
Forbes  of  Calloden,  afterwards  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  for  recoTering  Inverness  from  the 
rebels,  in  which  they  were  successful.  For  his 
seal  and  activity  on  this  occasion  he  had  his  re- 
ward. The  young  baroness  of  Lovat  had  mar- 
ried, in  1702,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  younger  of 
Prestonhall,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of 
Fraser  of  Fraserdale;  but  engaging  In  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country, 
and  being  outlawed  and  attainted,  his  liferent  of 
the  estate  of  I^vat  was  bestowed,  by  a  grant 
from  the  Crown,  dated  23d  August  1716,  on  Si- 
mon, Lord  I^ovat,  "  for  his  many  brave  and  loyal 
services  done  and  peiformed  to  his  majesty/^  par- 
ticularly in  the  late  rebellion.  A  memorial  in  his 
lordship^s  favour,  signed  by  about  seventy  indivi- 
duals, including  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  members 
of  parliament  and  the  sheriffs  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, having  been  presented  to  the  king,  George 
the  Fii-st,  his  pardon  had  been  gi*anted  on  the  10th 
of  the  preceding  March,  and  on  the  23d  June  fol- 
lowing he  had  a  private  audience  with  his  majes- 
ty. In  1721  he  voted  by  list  at  the  election  of  a 
representative  peer,  when  his  title  was  questioned. 
His  vote  was  again  objected  to  at  the  general 
elections  of  1722  and  1727.  In  consequence  of 
which,  he  brought  a  declaration  of  his  right  to  the 
title  before  the  court  of  session,  and  theur  judg- 
ment, pronounced  July  8,  1730,  was  in  his  favour. 
To  prevent  an  appeal,  a  compromise  was  entered 
into  with  Hugh  Mackenzie,  son  of  the  baroness, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  had  assumed  the 
title,  whereby,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  he 
ceded  to  Simon  T>ord  Lovat  his  claim  to  the  hon- 
ours and  his  right  to  the  estate  after  his  father's 
death 

Although  Lord  Lovat  had  deemed  it  best  for 
his  own  purposes  to  join  the  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1715,  he  was,  nevertheless,  throughout 
his  whole  career,  a  thorough  Jacobite  in  principle ; 
and  in  1740  he  was  the  first  to  sign  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  support  of  th.e  Pretender,  who  pro- 
mised to  create  him  duke  of  Fraser,  and  lieutenant- 
general,  and  general  of  the  Highlands.    On  the 


breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  he  sent  hii 
eldest  son,  much  against  the  young  man^s  inclina- 
tion, with  a  body  of  his  clan  to  join  the  armjr 
under  Prince  Charles,  while  he  himself  remained 
at  Lome.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Culloden, 
the  young  Pretender  took  refage,  on  the  evening 
of  the  battle,  at  Grortnleg,  the  house  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  clan,  near  the  Fall  of  Foycra, 
where  his  lordship  was  then  living,  and  not  at 
Castle  Dounie,  as  erroneously  supposed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  According  to  Mrs.  Grant  of  Lag- 
gan^s  account  of  the  meeting,  Lovat  expressed 
attachment  to  him,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
proached him  with  great  asperity  for  declaring 
his  intention  to  abandon  the  enterpiise  entirely. 
"Remember,"  said  he  fiercely,  "your  great  an- 
cestor, Robert  Brace,  who  lost  eleven  battles,  and 
won  Scotland  by  the  twelfth."  Lovat  himself 
afterwards  retired  from  the  pursuit  of  the  king^s 
forces  to  the  mountains,  but  not  finding  himself 
safe  there,  he  escaped  in  a  boat  to  an  island  in 
Loch  Morar.  Thither  he  was  pursued,  taken  pris- 
oner, being  found  concealed  in  a  hollow  tree,  with 
his  legs  muffled  in  flannel,  and  earned  to  London. 
His  trial  for  high  treason  commenced  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  March  7,  1747.  He  was  found 
guilty  on  March  18 ;  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced next  day;  and  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  April  9,  1747,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  behaviour  while  in  the  Tower  was 
cheerful  and  collected.  When  advised  by  his 
friends  to  petition  the  king  for  mercy,  he  abso- 
lutely refused,  saying  he  was  old  and  mfirm,  and 
his  life  was  not  worth  asking.  His  estates  and 
honours  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  but  the  for- 
mer were  restored  in  1774  to  his  eldest  son,  as 
already  mentioned  on  page  263  of  this  volume. 

Lord  Lovaf  s  appearance^  in  his  old  age,  was 
grotesque  and  singular.  Besides  his  forced  mar- 
riage with  the  dowager  Lady  Lovat  above  de- 
scribed, he  entered  twice,  during  that  lady's  life, 
into  the  matrimonial  state;  first,  in  1717,  with 
Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  Ludovick  Grant  of 
Grant,  by  whom  he  had  two  sous  and  two  daugh- 
ters; and,  secondly,  in  1738,  after  that  lady's 
death,  with  Primrose,  fifth  daughter  of  John 
Campbell  of  Maraoi-e,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle.    By  this  lady  he  had  one  son.    The  lidyle 
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objections  to  the  muriage  lie  is  said  to  have  over- 
come bj  the  following  straUgeni :  She  receiTed  a 
letter  pnrporting  to  be  fitiD  her  mother,  in  a  dan- 
geroas  state  or  health,  desiiing  her  preseace  in  a 
particular  boose  in  Ediabnrgh.  On  hastening  to 
the  boose  indicated,  she  foand  T^Tat  waiting  Tor 
her  there,  when  be  informed  her  that  tlie  bouse 
was  devoted  to  purposes  which  stamped  iufan)]r 
on  uty  female  who  was  known  to  have  entered  it. 
To  save  her  character,  she  married  him,  but  is  said 
to  have  been  treated  bj  him  with  so  mn'^Ji  bar 
barit;  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  hb  honse,  when 
he  was  forced  to  allow  her  a  separate  mainte- 
nance. Of  the  eldest  son,  General  Simon  Fraser, 
bom  19th  October,  1726,  an  acconnt  has  been  al- 
ready given  (see  page  263  of  this  volume).  The 
second  son,  Alexander,  bom  in  1729,  after  serv- 
ing in  the  onnj  abroad,  retnmed  to  the  High- 
lands with  the  title  of  brigadier.  Janet,  the  eld- 
er daughter,  married  Macpherson  of  Clonie. 
Sfbilla,  the  ^onnger,  died  nnmairied.  On  the 
futh  of  his  '  Memoirs  written  by  himself  in  the 
French  langnage,'  Lord  Lovat  has  been  admitted 
into  Walpole's  list  of  Rojal  and  Noble  Anthors. 
The  snbjoined  woodcut  is  taken  from  his  well* 
known  portrait  b;  Hogarth  ; 


19  ROBERT. 

FRASER,  RoBEBT,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  statis- 
tical writer,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Fraser, 
minister,  first  of  Redgorton,  and  afterwards  ol 
Monedle,  Perthshire,  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Erasers  of  Farraline  in  Stratberrick,  was  bom 
In  the  manse  of  Redgor[«n,  aboat  1760.  At  an 
early  age  be  was  sent,  with  his  coosin,  the  cele- 
brated aiitiqnarian,  Tbomae  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  the 
General  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  placed  nnder  the  care  of 
their  nncle.  Professor  Traill  of  that  college.  Here 
he  became  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  and  extent 
of  his  scholarship,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  master  of  arte  before  he  was  fifteen  years  ot 
age.  He  studied  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  bat 
on  leaving  college  he  went  as  a  tutor  to  a  family 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
then  prime  minister,  and  was  employed  by  the 
government  in  various  statistical  inqniries  regard- 
ing the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  counties  of  Devnn 
and  Cornwall,  He  subseqaentlj  obtuned  an  otR- 
cial  appointment  in  the  estabiisbmeot  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  (aflerwai-ds  George  the  Foartb).  As  he 
had  shown  considerable  zeal  nod  ability  in  his  en- 
deavours to  increase  the  resources  of  the  country, 
by  improvements  in  the  ftsheries  and  mining  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  was  ap- 
plied to,  in  1791,  by  the  earl  of  Breadaibane,  to 
accompany  him  on  a  tonr  through  tbo  Western 
Isles  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  of  the  1>est  means  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  On  making  applica- 
tion for  leave  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  he  recdred 
from  his  royal  highness  a  note,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract :  "  Whatever  neglect  may 
hi^jpen  in  the  department  iatmsted  to  yon  in  my 
affairs,  I  think  it  te  of  so  mucli  consequence  to  the 
Improvement  of  those  counties  that  the  eari  of 
Breadaibane  ehoold  interest  himself  about  them, 
that  yon  have  not  only  my  leave,  but  my  beat 
wishes  f<^  your  success,  and  if  on  your  return  you 
have  anything  you  wonid  wish  to  report,  I  myself 
will  take  it  to  the  king,  as  I  know  there  is  nothing 
nearer  his  majesty's  heart  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those  parts 
of  the  kingdom." 

Ur.  Fraser  was  subeequently  chosen  t^  the 
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In  rr»i4iii{.  aiui  4i(  ir«i  'iu»  ii<»2init  V  ir^  amn^Rr  In  Cr^b^ifi^.  jod  la  ±e  aprin^  <if  1919  he 

sitdiHf  jM9<>n&  Imp/u^attC  vortu  la  ^hac  "Annxrj.  *timmeaeM  vaiopa^  m  aa  irnimiBngsr  ai.  dMt 

«M«WHr  ^ch«;rt  the  ^^4»»Hnt>><i  hjtr*v)iir  if  tLn^s^  ^)<vti.  31  pariMKHup  with  %r.  Jaawa  SaiMrtBOHL 

M^vn,    ^«mMf*m«i  <»Ui^   Q!V>impe«)<vn.j   jl    9u»  la  lCir*ji  t^fifl  he  ausried  Iflaa  Am  CuauBuigp 

n^^^iwtrtuvA  ^  ly^JMixu    R<  -tied  in  I-^X.    Hk  vtM,  virh  •»:e:ic  *JiiIiirau  fnrrived  lum.    ffii  lei- 

*^UUi$it  trttt.  "Ai*  Retr,  Itirvert  W:.;jjim  FraBwr.  3CA..  «ir»  rime  waa  aivarahiv  <fevnc«i  D3  the  aapam- 

h^jmmr  'tt  f^My  miawC«r  <^  €h«  pttr>n  if  Sc  son  if  k3Aw!ed^:  ad  in  dKpteaii&er  IflSS  fcs 

^ilin^«,  K!4inbnr;(}u      HIn  next   br'kdu»n  If^jor  '^nmrneaosd  the  fsadj  if  die  Gcnnan  Tgngnagg. 

W:IUmi  Fr«<«»r,  H^m.  E;i.-«c  lurtU  Cimpany'i  v^r-  AhiMtt  :hfa  ^^rjid  hia  4hop  was  hmken  inta  datiag 

yi^A.  temxidt^  tkit  <itiehrs&»d  ^ mi  r-t  die  Cnrnpftn^  she  aizhc  ami  Jew^ilay  &i  the  ▼aloe  of  £300 

aC  Fonn.  if  whuth  he  wan  applied  inpennt«nil'  ten  fSrom  ^  if  wliich*  <ir  of  die  robbers,  no 

^t.    We  w*i  m  the  .iMir  if  Sir  Davui  Baird  at  was  *y»r  .-fiacoverwL 
'  )e  i^vrmm^  if  9i»fftti^patani.  and  tramiiated  from 
fhe  Fer»uii^  n  valnaWe  wirk  m  h^nenuu^hlp. 
whicfc  wa*»  pr;ntA/i  at  Cal/Mirca  in  1^/^  4t/>- 
Mr,  Frawf'*  wir jw  ar»* : 

li»*nMrii  V>w  4f  tA«  Aipfkiwrac^  atut  M.n«nuo^  of  eh* 

OUwninjpi  m  Ir-rfswui;  pirtiinUrly  raip«!tln^ its  Apkai-  «i^aJ7  J'Mnial,  and  rarfoos  of  the 


Hxr.n^  mskde  himsetf  nuBfier  not  tmlj  of  tke 
G<raun  bnt  if  the  Spanish  [angii32«!s*  he  trmrrfaiirf 
^m  bich  TarlooB  pLecea  of  poecrj.  whieft,  »  wdl 
aa  some  original  prodnetiflBs  of  hijs.  evnemg  nradi 
4imp{Icit7.  zrace.  and  tendernes,  appeared  xn  tkn 
Edlnbnrgh  li^araiy  Gaaette,  the  Effinbargh  Lft- 

of 
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ff^xM.  af  r>>m:Tu«w,  «i  thii  m-y*  dfattaal  M«»i«  for  th..  I.ti.  j       '»   ^=^'*^    1«33   bia   cr.p^rtn«r5hip   with   Mr 
^'Vf'^iMfrt  4f  th«  Ommu  «tu1  W<MC«m  hilxad»  «r  9i»claBui  ■  Robertson  was  dii^Ived.  and  he  eonmenced 
md  th«  <«t«fMMfi»  4f  lh«  rMh«miu    l>v«wi(Mi,  IMd,  9vou 

TIm  MaitktktA  Attimnt  af  th«  OMmtti^  of  I>«7i»  £iMi 
Cifikw«n,  dranm  no  jnwl  pvinteil  b^  oini«r  af  Cha  Hoow  of 
Cowmatwi    VimAfm,  l¥>i,  4Co, 

tUffUm  of  th«  l>)m^tM;  FialMrKs  if  (>rMi  BriT—  and  If»- 


FKA.SKR,  R/^mKirr,  an  In^fitnom  poet,  remarit- 
•Me  alao  Itfr  hit  fsiMVity  in  the  ae^inrntion  of  Un- 
fl(nB%m^  the  aon  of  a  wtt^f^nnf;  man,  waa  bom 
ilitn«  M,  179^,  in  the  r/llafe  of  Pathhead,  parish 
(4  DfMrtf  Fireahire,  In  the  fmmmer  of  1802  he 
waa  aent  to  a  Mfhool  in  hia  natire  rilla^e,  pnd  af- 
ter befn^  tiffltUien  montha  there,  and  abont  four 
yenra  at  §ntflher  Mlio^/i,  he  went  to  the  town'a 
acliool  of  Pathheadf  and  earij  in  1809  eommenced 
the  atndj  of  the  Latin  langoage.  In  1812  he  waa 
•pprenf  iced  to  a  wine  and  apirit  merchant  in  Kirk- 
eald/t  with  whom  he  remained  four  yeara.  In  the 
fommer  of  181 S  he  waa  aiBicted  with  an  abeceas 
in  hia  rtfflti  arm,  which  confined  him  to  the  honae 
for  aareral  montha,  doring  which  time  he  studied 
the  Lntin  language  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
afterwarda  added  the  Grecli,  French,  and  Italian ; 
and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  general  llt- 
i;rfitnre. 

In  1817,  on  the  expiry  of  hia  apprenticeship^  he 


Ineaa  on  hia  own  aeconot.  Owing;  fcowercr,  lo 
the  8iidd<='n  death,  in  183^  of  a  friend  in  whoae 
peconiarj  aifairs  he  was  deeply  inrolved,  and  tkt 
decline  of  his  own  health,  his  bvsinesay  noCwitn- 
standing  his  well-known  ateadlncas,  indostrj,  and 
application,  did  not  prosper,  and,  in  1837,  be  waa 
nndCT  the  necjeaeity  of  componwfing  with  Us  cred- 
itors. It  ia  Bnch  to  his  credit  that  sereral  re- 
spectable merchants  of  his  natire  town  oiered  to 
become  security  for  the  composition. 

In  March  1838,  he  waa  appointed  editor  of  the 
Fife  Herald,  and  on  tearing  Kirkcaldy  he  was,  on 
August  31st  of  that  year,  entertained  at  a  pnblic 
dinner  by  a  numerons  party  of  his  townsmen, 
when  he  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britanniea,  seventh  edition,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  respect  for  his  talents  and  private  char- 
acter. Declining  health  prevented  him  from  long 
exercising  the  fonctions  of  an  editor,  and  on  being 
at  last  confined  to  bed,  the  duties  were  performed 
for  him  by  a  friend.  In  the  intervals  of  acute 
pain  he  employed  himself  in  arranging  his  poems 
with  a  view  to  publication ;  and  among  the  last 
acts  of  bis  life  was  the  dictation  of  some  Norwe- 
gian or  Danish  translations.    He  died  May  22, 
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1839.  His  '  Poetical  Remains/  with  a  well  written 
and  discriminating  memoir  of  the  author  by  Mr. 
David  Yedder,  was  published  soon  after  his  death. 

Frendrauoht,  Visooant,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land (now  extinct),  oonfened  in  1642,  on  Jamee  Crichton, 
eldest  son  of  James  Criohton  of  Frendraught,  in  AberdMsshire, 
the  seventh  in  direct  descent  from  the  celebrated  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Crichton,  and  the  fifth  from  the  chancellor*8  grandson, 
the  third  Lord  Grichton,  in  whom  that  title  was  forfeited  24th 
Febraaxy  1484,  (see  CBtCHTON,  I^rd,  vol.  i.  p.  725).    The 
father  of  the  first  Visconnt  Frendraught  is  the  subject  of  the 
wtiU-known  ballads  of  *the  Boming  of  Frendran^t,'  and 
*  Frennet  Hall,*  both  founded  on  the  following  circumstances : 
A  dispute  haying  occurred  between  him  and  William  Gordon 
of  Rothiemay  on  1st  January  1630,  a  rencontre  ensued,  in 
which  Rothiemajr  was  killed,  and  several  persons  hurt  on 
both  sides.    To  prevent  farther  feud,  the  marquis  of  Huntlj, 
as  the  friend  of  both  parties,  interfered,  and  directed  Fren- 
draught to  pay  fifty  thousand  merks  to  Rothiemaj*s  widow, 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.    On  the  27th  of 
the  following  September,  the  laird  of  Frendraught  being  with 
Robert  Crichton  of  Condlaw,  and  James  Lesly,  son  of  Leslj 
of  Pitcaple,  another  quarrel  ensued,  when  Condlaw  shot 
young  Lesly  through  the  arm,  and  was,  in  consequence,  put 
out  of  Fnndraught's  company.     In  the  following  month  the 
lat  ter  went  to  visit  the  marquis  of  Huntly  at  the  Bog  of  Gight, 
when  the  laird  of  Pitcaple,  at  the  head  of  thirty  horsemen, 
rode  up  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  wound  of  his  son. 
Huntly  endeavoured  to  convince  the  angry  laird  that  Fren- 
draught was  not  the  cause  of  his  Bon*s  wound,  and  as  Pitca- 
ple still  vowed  vengeance,  sent  Frendraught  home  under  a 
strong  escort,  commanded  by  his  son.  Viscount  Aboyne,  the 
**  Lord  Joho  "  of  the  ballad,  and  young  Gordon  of  Rothiemay, 
the  son  of  him  who  had  been  killed.    On  arriving  at  Fren- 
draught castle,  they  wera  well  entertuned,  and  pressed  to 
remain  all  night,  which  they  unfortunately  consented  to  do, 
and  were  placed  for  the  night  in  a  tower  in  rooms  one  above 
the  other.    About  midnight  a  fin  bn^  out  in  the  tower  so 
suddenly,  and  burnt  so  furiously,  that  Aboyne,  Rothiemay, 
and  their  attendants,  six  in  number,  perished  in  the  flames, 
one  person  only  escaping.    Huntly,  in  the  belief  that  the  fire 
was  wilful,  mstituted  a  prosecution  against  the  laird  of  Fren- 
draught, who,  on  his  part,  suspecting  the  laird  of  Pitcaple  of 
the  crime,  seised  a  nephew  of  the  latter,  named  Meldrum,  as 
the  incendiaiy,  and  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  asserting  his  innocence  to 
the  last    Spalding^s  account  of  this  event,  which  is  unfa- 
vourable to  Frendraught,  and  is  usually  copied  as  a  note  in 
the  ballad  collections,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  reser- 
vation.   One  pathetic  incident  connected  with  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  quoted  from  his  pages :  **  It  is  reported,'*  he  says, 
"  that  upon  the  mom  after  this  woeful  fire,  the  Lady  Fren- 
draught, daughter  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  near  couan 
to  the  marq^i8,  backed  in  a  white  plaid,  and  riding  on  a  small 
nag,  having  a  boy  leading  her  horse,  without  any  more  in  her 
company,  in  this  pitiful  manner,  she  came  weeping  and 
mourning  to  the  Bog,  desiring  entry  to  speak  with  my  lord; 
but  tiiis  was  refused ;  so  she  returned  back  to  her  own  house, 
the  same  gate  she  came,  comfortless.**    The  Gordons  repeat- 
edly plwdered  the  lands  of  Frendraught,  and  for  security  to 
his  person,  Mr.  Crichton  was  compelled  to  reside  in  Edin- 
hnigh  for  some  years,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection 
of  the  law.    One  of  his  younger  sops  w^  k;|llod  ])y  Adam 
Qoidony  28d  Aagust  l$i%. 


James  Crichton,  the  eldest  son,  was  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  created  Visoount  Frendraught,  as  already  stated,  in 
consideration  of  his  father  being  h«r  male  of  Lord  Chanoellor 
Crichton,  by  patent  to  him  and  his  heira  male  and  succes- 
sors, dated  at  Nottingham  29th  August  1642.  The  second 
titie  was  Lord  Crichton.  He  accompanied  the  marquis  of 
Montrose  in  his  last  unfortunate  expedition  in  March  1650, 
and  was  with  him  at  Invereharron  in  Ross-shire,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Colonel  Strachan  on  the  27th  April  follow- 
ing. The  marquis*s  horse  having  been  shot  under  him,  he 
mounted  the  horse  of  Lord  Frendraught,  which  that  young 
nobleman  generously  ofiered  him,  and  galloping  off  the  field, 
escaped  for  a  few  da^.  Lord  Frendraught,  severely  wound- 
ed, was  taken  prisoner,  but  anticipated  a  public  execution  by 
what  Douglas,  in  his  Peerage,  calls  **  a  Roman  death.**  He 
had  two  sons ;  James,  second,  and  Lewis,  fourth  visooiuit. 

The  second  viscount  died  young,  leaving  one  son,  Williami 
third  viscount,  who  died  unmarried  in  his  minority,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Lewis,  fourth  and  last  viscount, 
served  hmr  to  his  nephew  in  1686.  He  Joined  King  James 
Seventh  and  Second  in  France,  for  which  he  was  attainted 
by  pariiament  in  July  1690 ;  attended  him  to  Ireland,  and 
died  without  issue  26th  November  169S.  The  lands  of 
Frendraught  now  belong  to  Mr.  Morrison  of  Bognie,  whose 
ancestor  married  the  widow  of  the  second  viscount. 


FuLUiRTOH,  a  surname  derived  from  the  barony  of  Full* 
arton  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Irvine  in  Ayr- 
shire. Traditionally,  it  is  said  that  the  first  of  the  name  in 
Scotland  had  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  origin  [Bobertson^t 
Ayrshire  Fcamhet^  vol.  iL  p.  S^],  and  is  supposed  to  have 
accompanied  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  ancestor  of  the  high  stew- 
ards, from  Shropshire  in  England,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  As  Walter,  soon  after  his  arrival,  received 
a  royal  grant  of  the  countries  of  Kyle  (called  from  him  Kyle 
Stewart),  and  Strathgiyfe,  now  Renfrewshire,  it  is  affirmed 
by  Chalmera  and  others,  that  many  of  those  who  accompa- 
nied him  obtained  from  him  grants  of  land  in  that  district, 
and  the  progenitor  of  the  Fullartons  is  believed  to  have  been 
of  the  number. 

The  name  FuUarton,  anciently  written  Foulertonn,  is  ob- 
viously of  Saxon  etymology,  and  is  conjectured  primarily  to 
be  derived  from  ofl^  or  occupation,  such  as  that  of  a  fowlet 
This  conjecture  derives  probsbility  from  the  fact  that  one 
Galfredus  Foullertoun,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  be- 
longed to  a  branch  of  the  family  which  settied  in  Ayrshire, 
obtamed  from  Robert  the  Firet  a  charter  of  some  lands  in 
Angus,  together  with  the  hereditary  ofiice  of/owkr  to  the 
king  in  that  county,  in  which  office  he  and  his  successore  were 
obliged  to  serve  the  royal  household  with  wild  fowl  when  the 
king  arrived  at  Forfar  castle,  where  this  fowler  was  to  be 
entertained  with  a  servant  and  two  horses.  Nisbet  states 
that  the  original  charter  is  in  tlie  earl  of  Haddington*s  Col- 
lections.    [^HeraUkyj  vol  L  p.  889.'] 

The  firet  of  the  Aynhire  family  named  in  nnqnestionable 
written  evidence  is  Alanus  de  Fowlertoun,  who  lived  before 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  died  about  1280. 
In  1242  he  founded  and  endowed  out  of  his  lands  a  convent 
of  Carmelite  or  White  friars  at  Irvine.  His  son,  Adam  de 
Fowlertoun,  received  a  charter  finom  James,  high  steward  ol 
Sootiand,  of  the  lands  of  Fullarton,  which  has  no  date,  but 
must  have  been  granted  between  1288  and  1309,  the  period 
in  which  James  held  the  office  of  high  steward. 

Adam*s  son,  Reginald  de  Fowlertoun  of  that  ilk,  iras  th^ 
father  of  Sur  Adam  Fowlertoun,  who  had  a  new  charter  from 
Robert,  high  steward  of  Scotland,  dated  at  Irvine,  April  18i, 
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1844,  of  the  lands  of  Fullartoiif  Gaylis,  &c,  in  Kyle  Stewart. 
Of  an  active  and  energetic  character,  in  the  beginning  of 
October  1846  he  accompanied  the  army  under  David  the  Sec- 
ond into  England,  and  was  one  of  the  knights  created  by 
that  monarch  before  passing  the  border.  At  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Durham,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  nfonth,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  along  with  the  king.  On  tlie  release  of  the 
latter,  October  8, 1857,  Sir  Adam^s  eldest  son,  John  Fouler- 
tonn,  younger  of  Foalertoun,  was  one  of  the  twenty  hostages 
left  in  England,  until  payment  of  the  king's  ransom.  He 
was  much  in  the  interest  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  both 
before  and  after  that  prince,  the  first  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
ascended  the  tlirone,  and  for  his  long  and  faithftd  services, 
he  obtuned  various  grants  of  land  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
He  frequently  occurs  as  a  witness  in  the  charters  of  that  mo> 
narch,  when  he  is  designed  "  dominus  de  Corsbie,"  having, 
among  others,  received  a  cliarter  of  the  lands  uf  that  name. 
By  his  wife,  Maijory,  a  lady  of  the  Stewart  family,  be  had 
two  sons,  John  and  David.  John,  the  elder,  predeceased  him, 
leaving  a  eon,  Reginald,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  on 
his  death,  about  the  year  1399. 

The  son  of  this  Reginald,  Rankin  de  Foullertoan,  was  twice 
married,  and  by  bis  first  wife  had  a  son,  George  his  successor. 
Hie  second  wife  was  Marion,  daughter  of  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
and  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  William  and  Adam.  He  had  a 
charter,  dated  at  Perth,  July  20th,  1428,  from  King  James 
the  First,  of  the  lands  of  Draigam  (now  Dreghom),  in  Kyle, 
to  which  his  elder  son,  by  his  second  marriage,  William, 
succeeded,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Fullartons  of  Dreghom. 

The  eldest  son,  George  Fonlertoun  of  that  ilk,  bat  most 
frequently  deugned  of  Corsbie,  had  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal,  by  James  the  Third,  in  favour  of  himself,  or,  in  failure 
of  male  heirs,  to  William  his  brother,  of  the  lands  of  Fnllar- 
ton,  Marras,  Shewnltcn,  Harperland,  and  West  Laithis,  also 
Corsbie,  Trune,  Craiksland,  and  Busseldand,  all  lying  within 
the  bailiaiy  of  Kyle,  as  also  of  the  lands  of  Knightsland  in 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  October  24th,  1464. 

His  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation,  James  Fullarton 
of  Fullarton,  was  served  heir  to  his  father.  May  2,  1605. 
His  youngest  brother,  Robert,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  Fullartons  of  Bartonholme,  in  Ayrshire.  James 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  John  Fullarton  of  Dreghom,  and 
(with  a  daughter,  Helen,  married  to  Blair  of  Ladykirk,  Ayr- 
shire,) had  three  sons.  John  Fullarton,  the  second  son, 
adopted  a  military  life,  and  served  several  years  in  Germany. 
In  1639  he  went  to  France  as  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Erskine,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  king  of  France,  advanced 
him  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  French  army.  He  acquired 
the  estate  of  Dudwick  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  remained  in 
his  family  till  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
last  proprietor  of  Dudwick  of  the  name  was  General  John 
Fullarton,  a  brave  and  able  officer,  who  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Prossian  and  Russian  service,  and  in  the  hitter 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  is  described  as  be- 
ing of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character,  firom  habits  acquired  in 
foreign  service,  and  while  residing  at  Dudwick,  from  advanc- 
ing age,  had  little  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  propri- 
etors, unless  at  publio  meetings,  to  which  he  went  in  ao  old- 
fashioned  carriage,  aooompanied  by  one  or  two  Russian  ser- 
vants. Dying  unmarried,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  estate  of 
Dudwitk  by  tlie  family  of  Udny  of  Udny,  in  the  same  county, 
supposed  to  have  been  related  to,  or  connected  with  him. 

"Die  third  son,  the  Rev.  William  Fullarton,  minister  of  St. 
Quivoz,  Ayrshire,  acquired  the  lands  of  Graigfaall  from  his 
cooaiii,  John  FuUarton  of  Drqjfhoro.    He  married  Frances, 


daughter  of  Stewart  of  Reece,  Renfrewshire,  a  cadet  of  the 
Stewarts  of  Lennox,  and  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  and 
was  ancestor  of  the  Fullertons  of  Thrybergh  Park,  Yorkshire. 
He  was  also  the  progenitor  of  the  Fullartons  of  Carstairs  in 
Lanarkshire,  one  of  whom,  Roberton  Fullarton,  was  governor 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  His  heirs  sold  Carstairs  to  Henry 
Monteith,  Esq. 

James*  eldest  son,  James  Fullarton  of  Fullarton  and 
Corsbie,  received  on  November  20th,  1684,  a  .conunission 
under  the  great  seal,  from  King  Charles  the  First,  appointing 
him  sherifi*  of  the  bailliary  of  Kyle  Stewart  How  long  this 
office  remained  in  the  family  does  not  appear.  It  was  suc- 
cessively held  by  the  families  of  Glencaim,  Craigie,  and  I»u- 
doun.  The  laird  of  Fullarton  was  one  of  the  two  commis- 
sioners for  the  shire  of  Ayr  in  the  Soots  parliament  in  1643. 
The  ikmily  of  Fullarton  appear  at  this  time  to  have  warmly 
espoused  the  presbyterian  interest,  and  did  not  escape  the  se- 
vere measures  which  followed  the  troubled  and  eventful 
period  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Commonwealth.  By  the 
Act  of  Oblivion,  September  9,  1662,  by  the  unprincipled  ad- 
ministration of  Charles  the  Second,  Fullarton  of  Fullarton 
was  fined  two  thousand  pounds  Soots.  He  died  in  1667. 
He  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  Cunninghame  of 
Cunninghamehead,  (sister  of  the  first  baronet  of  that  family,) 
and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  George,  the  third 
son,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Dreghom,  by  a  special  desti- 
nation; and  ultimately  to  his  elder  brother  in  Fullarton. 
The  youngest  daughter,  Barbara,  married  Patrick  Macdowal 
of  Freugh,  WigtoQshire,  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Dum- 
fries (see  DuMPKiRS,  earl  of,  page  78  of  this  volume). 

The  eld^t  son,  William  Fullarton  of  Fullarton,  studied  the 
law.  On  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  affair  of  Both- 
well  Bridge,  he  and  his  brother,  George  Fullarton  of  Dreg- 
hom, were,  on  80th  July  1688,  committed  to  prison,  and  on 
2d  Aprd  following,  were  indicted  for  trial,  but  the  diet,  it 
seems,  was  afterwards  deserted  simpliciter.  On  this  occa- 
sion, amongst  other  offences,  they  were  charged  with  **  har- 
bouring and  countenancing**  their  brother-in-law,  Macdowal 
of  Freugh,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward and  sealous  supporters  of  the  Covenanters.  This  laird 
of  Fullarton  obtained  a  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  dated 
at  Windsor  castle,  August  5,  1707,  by  Queen  Anne,  consti- 
tuting the  port  of  Troon  a  free  port  and  hwbour,  and  erecting 
the  town  of  Fullarton  into  a  burgh  of  barony.  He  died  in 
1710  ;  but,  although  thrice  married,  he  left  no  surviving  de- 
scendant. 

The  estates  and  representation  of  the  family  devolved  on 
his  next  surviving  brother,  George  Fullarton  of  Fullarton  and 
Dreghom,  as  mentioned  above.  The  latter  estate,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  family  property,  he  sold  to  William  Fairiie  of 
Brantsfield,  who  changed  its  name  to  Fairiie.  George  Full- 
arton*s  eldest  son,  Patrick,  bora  in  1677,  practised  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Scottish  bar,  and  predeceased  his  father  in 
1709.  He  had  (with  two  daughters)  two  sons,  namdj, 
William,  successor  to  his  grandfather,  and  Patrick,  who,  Ia 
1738,  purchased  the  lands  of  Goldring,  now  caDed  Rosemount, 
about  four  miles  north-east  of  Ayr.  The  latter  had  also  two 
sons ;  William,  who  added  connderably  to  his  paternal  estate 
by  purchases ;  and  John,  a  general  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  George*s  second  son,  Robert,  carried  on  the 
line  of  the  family. 

William  Fullarton  of  Fullarton,  the  grandson  of  the  above 
George  Fullarton,  by  devoting  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
agricultural  science,  greatly  improved  his  estate,  and  in  1746 
he  built  the  house  of  Fullarton.  He  also  sueoeflrfully  cnlti- 
Tated  gardening  and  botany.    He  died  in  175& 
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His  onlj  son,  CoIoDel  Fnllarton  of  FalUiton,  bom  Jannarj 
IS,  1754,  was  onlj  five  yean  of  age  when  he  socoeeded  his 
fiither.  He  received  his  academiGal  edocation  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  his  sixteenth  year  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Pa- 
trick Brydone,  Esq.,  (of  whom  a  memoir  is  ^ven  in  vol.  L  of 
this  woric,  p.  448).  With  that  gentleman  he  travelled  on.the 
eontinent,  and  accompanied  him  when  he  made  his  celebrated 
tour  in  Sicily  and  Malta  in  1770.  In  1775  young  Fnllar- 
ton was  appointed  principal  secretary  to  the  embassy  of  Lord 
Stormont  at  the  court  of  France.  In  1780  he  proposed  to 
government  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  Mexico  against 
tbe  Spaniards,  which  bemg  approved  of,  he  raised  the  98th 
leginent  of  infantry,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel, 
though  not  previously  in  the  army.  He  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel,  then  Migor  Mackenzie  Humberstone,  (of  the  noble 
family  of  Seafbrtfa,  see  Skatobth,  lord,)  raised  two  thou- 
sand men,  at  their  own  expense,  with  unusual  despatch,  and 
mvolved  their  estates  to  a  very  large  amount,  by  prepara- 
tions for  the  expedition.  The  unexpected  breakmg  out  of 
the  Dutch  war,  however,  caused  it,  instead  of  Mexico,  to  be 
sent  upon  an  attack  on  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope;  and  ulti- 
mately it  was  employed  in  the  war  in  India.  Colonel  Fnllar- 
ton, with  the  troops  under  his  command,  served  at  first  on 
ooard  Gommodore  Johnston's  fleet,  but  in  May  1788  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  southern  axmy  on  the  coast  of 
Goromandel,  a  force  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men.  His  campaigns  and  operations  with  this  army,  in 
that  and  the  succeeding  year,  were  attended  witii  a  rapidity 
and  brilliancy  of  success  previously  altogether  unknown  in 
that  dime. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  pubUshed  a  work  entitled 

*  A  View  of  the  English  interests  in  India,*  &&,  together  with 
an  account  of  his  campaigns  there  in  the  years  1782, 1788, 
and  1784  (London,  1787);  a  very  interesting  narrative, 
which  oontuns  also  some  curious  and  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  history  of  our  eastern  empire.  He  was  fre- 
tjaently  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  twice 
returned  fw  his  native  county  of  Ayr.  In  1791  he  was 
served  heir  of  line  and  representative  of  the  family  of  Cun- 
oinghame  of  Gnnninghamehead,  baronet.   (See  vol.  L  p.  746.) 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  ia  1798,  he  raised 
thd  2dd  light  dragoons,  then  called  **  Fullarton*s  light  horse," 
and  also  tiie  101st  regiment  of  infantry.  The  same  year,  at  the 
request  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  wrote 

*  An  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Ayr,  with  Ob- 
servations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement,*  which  was  printed 
and  generally  circulated.  In  1801  he  also  wrote  an  essay, 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  EngUnd,  on  the 
best  method  of  turning  grass  lands  into  tillage.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  but 
returned  home  in  1808,  when  he  preferred  a  charge  against 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  the  former  governor,  for  authcrising 
torture  on  a  female  slave,  which  led  to  the  trial  of  that 
gallant  officer.  Colonel  Fullarton  died  at  London,  18th 
February  1808,  at  the  age  of  54,  and  was  interred  within 
the  churdi  of  Isleworth,  where  a  marble  monument,  with  an 
appropriate  Latin  inscription,  was  soon  after  onected  to  his 
memory  He  had  married  in  1792,  the  Hon.  Marianne 
Mackay,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fifth  Lord  Beay,  and  had  a 
daughter,  Rosetta,  married  to  the  representative  of  the  fiunily 
as  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph.  His  widow  claimed,  as 
hdr  of  entail,  the  estates  of  the  former  noble  family  of  Bar- 
geny,  and  in  consequence  assumed  the  family  name  of  Ham- 
ilton.   (See  Barobnt,  lord,  vol.  i.,  pages  250,  and  251.) 

As  Colonel  Fullarton  left  no  male  issue,  the  representation 
of  the  family  of  Fullarton  devolved  on  his  second  cousin.  Col. 

n. 


Stuart  Murray  Fullarton  of  Bartonhohne,  grandson  of  Robert 
Fullarton,  second  son  of  Geoige  Fullarton  of  Fullarton  and 
Dreghom,  above  mentioned.  This  Robert  Fullarton,  a  writer 
to  the  signet,  drew  up  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of 
Fullarton.  The  lands  of  Bartonholme  and  others  were  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  kinsman  Captain  William  Fullarton 
of  Bartonholme,  who  died  in  1781.  By  his  wife,  Grizel, 
daughter  of  John  Stuart  of  Ascog,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  a 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Bute,  he  had,  with  other  chil- 
dren, a  son,  George  Fullarton  of  Bartonholme,  an  officer  in 
the  army,  who  was  much  engaged  in  foreign  service,  and  was 
present  in  NorUi  America,  during  the  whole  period  of  what  was 
called  the  "  Seven  years'  war.**  Col.  Stuart  Murray  Fullarton, 
who  succeeded  to  the  representation  of  the  principal  family, 
was  a  son  of  this  gentleman.  He  entered  the  army  early,  and 
in  1812  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Kirkcudbright  and  Wig- 
ton,  or  Galloway  regiment  of  militia,  but  resigned  his  com- 
mission on  becoming,  in  May  1819,  collector  of  customs  at 
Irvine.  Ho  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodeties  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  On  January  4, 1796,  he  married  Rosetta, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Fullarton,  of  Fullarton,  and  had  eight 
sons  and  four  daughters.  His  wife  having  died  October  19, 
1814,  he  married,  secondly,  September  11,  1820,  Isabella 
Buchanan,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Muir,  D.D., 
Glasgow,  and  had  by  her  one  daughter  and  one  son. 

In  1805  the  estate  of  Fullarton  was  purdiased  by  the  duke 
of  Portland,  and  it  now  belongs  to  that  noble  family. 


John  Fullarton  of  Dreghom,  who  was  served  heir  to  that 
estate  in  1546,  and  who  was  the  fifth  in  direct  descent  from 
Rankine  Fullarton  of  Fullarton,  mentioned  ia  tbe  preceding 
page,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
and  involved  his  estate  very  much  on  that  account.  With  a 
view  of  suppressing  the  convent  of  Carmelite  fnars  at  Irvine 
(referred  to  on  page  271),  which  the  Fullartons  of  that  ilk 
for  centuries  liberally  supported,  he  purchased,  on  19th  May 
1558,  from  Robert  Bume,  prior  of  said  convent,  the  lands  of 
Friars  Croft  and  Dyets  Tempfe,  on  which  it  was  situated. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  Scotiand  at  Edinburgh,  20th  December  1560, 
Fullarton  of  Dreghom  was  one  of  the  commissioners  **  for  the 
kirk  of  Kyle.**  On  4th  September  1562,  with  the  earl  of 
Glencaim,  Lords  Boyd  and  Ochiltree,  and  a  number  of  the 
gentiemen  of  Ayrshire,  he  subscribed  the  famous  band  at 
Ayr,  to  support  and  defend  the  reformed  religion  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  against  all  its  enemies;  and,  on  Queen  Mary's 
marriage  with  Lord  Daraley,  he  went,  on  31st  August  1565, 
to  Edinburgh,  along  with  the  earls  of  Moray,  Glencum,  and 
Rothes,  and  Lords  Boyd  and  Ochiltree,  at  the  head  of  1,800 
horse,  in  defence  of  the  reformed  futii.  He  was  also  (me  of 
those  who,  on  25th  July  1567,  subscribed  the  artides  agreed 
to  in  the  fifteenth  General  Assembly,  for  the  punishment  of 
the  murderers  of  the  king  (Damley),  the  defence  of  King 
James,  and  the  rooting  out  of  all  monuments  of  popery.  In 
1570,  vnth  the  Reformed  noblemen  and  gentiemen  of  Ayr- 
shire, he  dgned  the  letter  addressed  to  Kkkaldy  of  Grange^ 
denring  to  know  the  meaning  of  his  threats  towards  John 
Knox.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  March  1571,  he  was  O'ae 
of  the  Gommissionen  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Regent,  rel- 
ative to  matters  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
By  his  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  Mungo  Mure  of  Ro^alljU),  he 
had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  third  son.  Sir 
James  Fullarton,  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Mdville,  and  afterwards  went 
into  the  court  of  Charles  the  First,  who  knighted  him,  and 
appomted  him  first  gentleman  of  the  beddiamber.    In  this 
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iitoation  he  died,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  an  el^ant  monument  was  erected  to  his  memoiy. 


The  family  of  Fullarton  held,  from  an  early  period,  lands 
in  the  island  of  Arran.  A  cadet  of  the  prindpal  family,  said 
to  have  sprang  from  a  second  son,  named  Lewis,  settled  in 
the  island,  and  his  descendants  have  always  been  distin- 
guished by  the  patronymic  of  M'Lewie,  or  M 'Lewis.  When 
Robert  the  Brace  landed  in  BnxUck  Bay,  whilst  npon  his 
peregrinations  through  the  Westera  Bighlands,  one  of  the 
Fnllartons  directed  him  to  a  place  where  some  of  his  adher- 
ents had  taken  shelter,  and  were  employed  in  making  a  tem- 
porary fort  For  this  and  other  services,  the  king  granted  to 
Fergus  Fullarton  a  charter,  dated  at  Araele  castle,  in  Cun- 
ningham, 29th  November,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
(1807),  of  the  lands  of  Kilmichael  and  others,  with  the  here- 
ditary office  of  coroner  of  the  balliedom  of  Arran.  The  farm 
of  Kilmichael,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  worth  about  £100  a- 
year,  still  remains  in  possession  of  the  family,  the  rest  of  the 
island  being  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  The 
present  proprietor  of  Kilmichael,  who  resides  on  his  property, 
has  his  right  of  coroner  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs,  from 
the  family  of  Hamilton.  He  is  obliged  to  have  three  men  to 
Httend  him  upon  all  public  emergencies,  and  he  is  bound  by 
bis  office  to  pursue  all  malefactors  and  to  deliver  them  to  the 
steward  or  in  his  absence  to  the  next  judge.  The  perquisites 
due  to  the  coroner  are  a  firlot  or  bushel  of  oats,  and  a  lamb 
from  every  village  in  the  isle;  both  of  which  are  punctuaUy 
paid  to  him  at  the  ordinary  tenns.   [^ltfartin*t  Description  of 

,the  Western  hUmds.'] 

From  the  Kilmichaiel  family  was  descended  Mr.  Allan  Full- 
arton of  Glasgow,  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Orchard  In  Lan- 
arkshue.  He  married,  in  1812,  Janet,  daughter  of  John 
Wilson,  surgeon  in  Kilmarnock,  and  had  a  son,  and  several 
daughters.  Another  branch  of  Kilmichael  were  designed  of 
Glenderael,  one  of  whom  was  bishop  of  Edinbui^h  from  1720 
to  1727. 

Coeval  with  the  Arran  family,  but  from  a  third  brother, 
were  the  Fullartons  of  the  island  of  Bute,  who  had  the  patro- 
nymic of  M'Camie,  or  son  of  James,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  name  of  their  original  ancestor  in  that  island.  They 

#are  often  also  called  Jameson. 


Of  the  Carstaifs  branch,  who  spelled  their  name  Fullerton, 
one  of  them  became  a  lord  of  session,  and  was  distinguished 
as  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  able  judge.  John  Fullerton,  second 
•on  of  William  Fullerton  of  Carstairs,  passed  advocate,  17th 
Feb.  1798,  when  in  his  28d  year,  and  on  17th  Feb.  1829  he 
was  elevated  to  the  bench  in  the  room  of  Ln^  Eldin,  when  he 
took  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Fullerton.  He  died  8d  Deo. 
1853,  about  thi^ee  weeks  after  resigning  his  seat  on  the  bench. 


FuLTOjr,  a  surname  evidently  a  contraction  of  Fullarton. 
Two  individuals  of  this  name,  originally  in  humble  life,  ac- 
quired in  their  respective  positions,  a  popularity  in  their  time 
which  entitles  them  to  a  place  in  any  collection  of  Scottish 
biographies. 


Gborob  Fultoh,  an  eminent  teacher,  bora  Febrnaiy  8, 
1752,  was  originallj  intended  to  be  a  printer,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  a  printing-office  in  Glasgow.  He  was  after- 
wards a  compositor  in  Edinburgh,  and  sabeeqnentiy  in  Dam- 


fries.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
preacher  and  teacher  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  '1  od,  and 
became  a  teacher  himself  of  a  charity  school  in  Niddi7*s 
Wynd  of  that  city.  To  enable  his  pupils  to  become  readily 
proficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  both  as 
regards  reading  and  pronunciation,  he  made  use  of  moveable 
letters  pasted  on  pieces  of  wood,  that  were  kept  in  boxes  like 
those  in  a  compoator*s  case.  The  idea  of  improvement  in 
pronunciation  was  derived  partly  from  Mr.  Sheridan's  system, 
aYid  that  of  the  letter-box  fh>m  his  former  trade  of  a  printer. 
His  abilities  becoming  known,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
town-<»nncil  of  Edinburgh  one  of  the  four  teachers  of  English 
under  the  patronage  of  the  city  corporation.  In  1790  he  re- 
signed his  situation,  and  having  removed  to  the  new  town  ot 
Edinburgh,  conunenced  teaching  grammar  and  docution  on 
his  own  account  Among  his  pupils  were  teachers  from  va- 
rious quarters,  eager  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  system. 
Having  devoted  his  constant  efforts  to  the  improvement  of 
his  method,  his  long  experience  in  teaching  enabled  him,  in 
co-operation  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  Knight,  to  produce  a 
*  Pronouncing  Dictionary,'  which,  being  at  that  time  unrivalled 
of  its  kind,  was  soon  adopted  as  a  standard  work  in  most 
schools.  Acquiring  an  independence,  about  1811  Mr.  Fulton 
resigned  his  school  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Knight,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  the  villa  of  Summerfield, 
near  Newhaven,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1806.  He  died, 
September  1,  1831,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  had  no  children. 

JoRM  FuLTOK,  a  self-taught  astronomer  and  mathemati- 
cian, bora  at  Fen  wick,  Ayrshire,  in  1800,  was  eldest  son  of  a 
shoemaker.    After  being  taught  to  read  and  write  at  the 
parish  sdiool,  he  began  to  work  at  his  father's  trade,  but  soon 
gave  his  attention  to  mechanics,  and  having  constracteda 
planetary  machine,  it  was  bought  by  the  Philoeophical  Society 
of  Kilmaraock.    He  afterwards  constracted  an  Orreiy,  which 
after  nearly  ten  years*  labour,  was  completed  in  1833,  and  not- 
withstanding his  scanty  means  and  education,  by  dint  of  ap- 
plication during  his  leisure  hours,  he  executed  his  undertaking 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.   At  this  time  he  studied  botany,  and 
took  a  principal  part  in  the  constraction  of  a  small  gaswork, 
as  well  as  made  a  velocipede  for  a  lame  lad  in  his  native  vil- 
lage.   The  Orrery  was  exhibited  in  the  principal  towns  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  and  at  Edinburgh  Fulton  received  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  Scotland,  valuo  ten 
sovereigns.    He  afterwards  went  to  London,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Bates,  mathematical  in- 
strument maker  to  King  William  IV.,  where  his  ingenuity 
and  skill  were  fully  demonstrated  in  making  theodolites  fur 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  and  balances  for  her  Migesty's  mint    He 
was  15  years  in  Mr.  Bates*  employment,  earning  twenty-five 
to  thirty  shillings  »-week,  and  on  the  death  of  that  gentie- 
man  found  work  elsewhere.     Nor  did  his  genius  develop 
itself  merely  in  the  mechanical  arts.     He  also  applied  him- 
self, ahnost  unaided,  to  the  study  of  the  languages,  five  of 
which  he  mastered.    He  was  a  good  French  scholar,  a  profi- 
cient in  German,  a  student  of  Greek,  with  a  cornddenible 
knowledge  of  Italian.    His  health  failed  him  through  exces- 
sive application.     He  was  taken  ill  in  1851,  and  after  being 
most  kindly  treated  in  St  Bartiiolomew*s  Hospital,  returaed 
to  Fenwick  in  1852,  and,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  in 
May  1858,  his  constitution,  naturally  robust,  having  fairly 
broken  down,  under  the  pressure  of  an  overwrought  brain. 
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Galbbaith,  a  surname  danved  from  two  Gaelio  words, 
*Qa]l  Bhreatan/  strange  Britain,  or  Low  eonntrj  Briton. 
Nisbet  renders  the  meaning  *  the  Inrave  stranger/  bat  the  for- 
mer appears  the  more  correct  The  Galbraiths  were  once  a 
powerftd  familj  in  the  Lennox.  The  first  known  is  Gilles- 
pick  Galbrait,  witness  in  a  charter  bj  Maldoin,  earl  of  Len- 
nox, to  Humphry  Kilpatrick,  of  the  Umds  of  Golquhoon.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second,  the  same 
Ea.1  Maldoin  gave  a  charter  to  Maurice,  son  of  this  Gilles- 
pick,  of  the  lands  of  Gartonbenach,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  soon 
after,  in  1238,  the  same  lands,  under  the  name  of  Bather- 
nock,  (now  Baldemock,)  were  convejed  to  Arthur  Galbraith, 
son  of  Maurice,  with  power  to  seize  and  condemn  malefactors, 
on  condition  that  the  culprits  should  be  hanged  on  the  earPs 
gallows.  From  the  Galbraiths  of  Bathemock,  chiefs  of  the 
name,  descended  the  Galbraiths  of  Cnlcruich,  Greenock,  Kil- 
leam,  and  Balgair.  In  the  Bagman  Roll  occurs  the  name  of 
Arthur  de  Galbrait,  as  one  of  the  barons  of  Scotland  who 
swore  fealtj  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296.  The  fanulj  were 
afterwards  designed  of  GartconnelL 

William  Galbraith  of  Gartoonnell  is  noticed  as  a  person  **  of 
good  account  **  in  the  time  of  David  the  Second,  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  [^CravforcTs  Peeroffe,  p.  159, 
noteJ]  This  William  had  three  daughters,  coheiresses,  the 
ddest  of  whom  married  John  de  Hamilton,  a  son  of  the  house 
of  Cadxow,  predecessor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Baldemock  and 
Bardowie,  who  in  consequence  adopted  in  theur  arms  a  boar's 
head,  part  of  the  arms  of  Galbraith ;  the  second,  Janet,  mar- 
ried, in  1378,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Third,  Nicol  Douglas, 
fourth  son  of  James  first  lord  of  Dalkeith,  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam lord  of  Douglas,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Sir  William 
Wallace ;  by  which  marriage  he  acquired  the  estate  of  Mains 
and  other  lands  in  the  Lennox,  still  in  the  possesion  of  his 
descendant.  The  thhd  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the 
brother  of  Logan  of  Restahrig,  fipom  whom  descended  the 
Logans  of  Gartconnell  and  Balyey,  long  since  extinct  In  the 
rdgn  of  James  the  Second,  one  of  the  name  of  Galbraith  was 
governor  of  the  upper  castle  of  Dumbarton. 

The  fiunily  of  Galbraith  of  Machrihanish  and  Drumore  in 
Argyleshire,  of  which  David  Steuart  Galbraith,  Esq.,  is  the 
representative  (1864),  is  sprung  from  the  Galbraiths  of  Gigha, 
descended  fipom  the  Galbraiths  of  Baldemock.  They  fled 
from  the  Lennox  with  Lord  James  Stewart,  youngest  son  of 
Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  after  leaving  Dumbarton,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  and  held  the  island  of  Gigha  from 
the  Maodonalds  of  the  Isles  till  after  1590.  The  Galbraiths, 
in  the  Gaelic  language,  are  called  Breatanuich  or  Clann-a- 
Breatanuich,  *  Britons,  or  the  children  of  the  Britons.* 


Gall,  a  surname  obviously  derived  f)!om  the  Latin  appel- 
lation Galli,  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  Gael  or  Irish 
settlers  from  whom  the  extensive  district  of  Galloway  took 
its  name.  Tlie  abbey  of  St  Gall  in  Switxerland  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  memory  of  St  Gall,  a  Scotsman,  who 
taught  there  the  Christian  religion  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
who  is  stiU  the  patron  saint  of  that  country.  [JVu&et't  Her- 
aldry, voL  L  p.  827.] 

GALL,  Richard,  a  poet  of  considerable  merit, 


the  son  of  a  notary  at  Dunbar,  was  bom  at  Link- 
hoose,  near  that  town,  in  December  1776.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Haddington, 
where  he  was  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  When  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  pnt  as  an  appren- 
tice to  his  mother^s  brother,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  house-carpenter  and  builder.  The  drudgery  of 
such  an  occupation  not  suiting  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  he  soon  quitted  it,  and  walked  on  foot  to 
Edinburgh,  to  which  city  his  father's  family  had 
some  time  before  removed.  Having  chosen  for 
himself  the  trade  of  a  printer,  he  was,  in  1789, 
entered  as  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  David  Ramsay, 
proprietor  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,' 
in  whose  sei-vice  he  remained  during  the  remain 
der  of  his  short  life. 

He  now  made  considerable  progress  in  several 
branches  of  learning,  under  a  private  teacher, 
whom  his  mother  had  taken  into  her  house  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  her  family.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  appointed 
travelling  clerk  to  Mr.  Ramsay.  He  had  early 
turned  his  attention  to  Scottish  poetry,  and  the 
'  Gentle  Shepherd*  called  forth  the  latent  poetic 
inspiration  in  his  own  breast.  He  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  poems  of  Bums,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  life  of  our  national  bard,  he  en- 
joyed his  friendship  and  correspondence.  With 
Hector  Macneill,  he  was  also  on  terms  of  intima- 
cy. Thomas  Campbell  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  Gall  at  the  lime  he  was  preparing  for  the 
press  *•  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ; '  and  being  about 
the  same  age,  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits 
and  sentiments  naturally  led  to  the  most  cordial 
friendship  between,  them.  His  principal  associate 
was,  however,  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  afterwards 
professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Gall  wrote  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
to  which  he  was  very  partial.  Only  a  few  of  his 
detached  songs  were  published  in  his  lifetime,  but 
these  soon  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  popu- 
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larity.  Amongst  his  best  efforts  in  this  way  are 
^  The  Braes  of  Dmmlee,*  *  Captain  0*Kain,'  and 

*  My  only  Joe  and  Dearie,  O.'  Mr.  Stark,  in  his 
*•  Biographia  Scotica,'  attributes  to  Gall  the  song, 

*  Farewell  to  Ayrshii-e,'  nsnally  printed  among  the 
works  of  Bams  as  the  production  of  the  latter. 
He  says  that  when  Gall  wrote  it  he  sent  it  to 
Johnson's  *  Scots  Musical  Museum'  with  Bums' 
name  prefixed,  to  give  it  a  better  chance  of  at- 
tracting notice.  As  he  was  employed  in  the  same 
office  with  Gall,  he  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
knowing.  Being  a  member  of  a  volunteer  corps, 
Gall  wrote  several  patriotic  pieces,  to  stimiQate 
the  ardour  of  his  comrades ;  and  one  of  these  be- 
ing printed,  copies  of  it  were  distributed  to  every 
individual  in  the  regiment.  He  had  formed  the 
plan  of  several  larger  poems,  when  he  was  prema- 
turely cut  off  by  abscess  in  his  breast,  just  as 
his  poeticfd  powers  were  beginning  to  expand 
themselves.  He  died  May  10, 1801,  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age.  A  selection  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  one  small  volume  by  Oliver  and 
Boyd  in  1819,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Stewait. 

Gaux>wat,  a  snnuune  deriTod  from  a  distriot  in  the 
mnth-west  of  Scotland,  which  took  its  name  from  the  Gael, 
Galli,  or  Irish  settlen,  in  the  eighth  and  two  following  cen- 
tnriea,  and  which  aoqnind  the  name  of  Gallwalia,  OalUwi- 
dia,  Gallowagia,  Gallwadia,  Gallwda,  Gallwaj,  Gallowaj. 
The  name  maj  be  merely  GaUiway  or  Gaelwaj,  the  baj  of 
tbe  Gael  or  Irish.  **  A  Gaelic  etymologist,"  says  Chalmers, 
*^  would  probably  derive  the  etymon  of  Galloway  from  Gall- 
bagh,  which  tb«  ISnglish  would  pronounce  Gallwa  or  Gallway, 
the  estuaiy  or  bay  of  the  strangers  or  foreigners.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  this  dlfBcnlt  name  was  ori^nally 
imposed  by  the  Irish  settlers,  and  afterwards  Saxoniaed,  from 
the  coincidence  of  the  name.  The  legends  of  the  country, 
however,  attribute  the  origin  of  the  name  to  King  Galdns, 
who  fought  and  fell  on  the  bay  of  Wigton.  This  is  the  fabn- 
Ions  Galdus  who  is  said  by  Boeoe  and  Buchanan  to  have  op- 
posed the  Romans,  though  conducted  by  Agrioola.  We  may 
herein  see  a  slight  trait  of  history,  by  connecting  the  fictitious 
Galdus  with  the  real  Galgao,  who  fought  Agrioola  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gramj^ans."    [Chdbnen'  Caledonia,  vol.  L  p.  859.] 

Of  this  surname  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Indian 
army,  Genend  Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  K.G.B.,  who  served 
tbe  East  India  Company  for  thirty-five  yean,  and  during 
that  long  period,  besides  actions  in  the  field,  was  present  at 
MX  sieges  and  seven  storms,  in  four  of  which  he  was  closely 
engaged.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Galloway  of  Perth, 
and  in  1799  he  was  appointed,  as  a  cadet,  to  the  58th  native 
mfantry,  of  which  he  became  the  colonel  in  1886.  He  was 
present  at  the  mege  of  Delhi,  and  was  one  of  the  handful  of 
men  to  whom  the  Company  owed  the  remarkable  defence  of 
that  dty.  when  besieged  by  an  army  of  70,000  men,  with 
*M0  nieces  of  cannon.    He  was  also  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore, 


under  Lord  Lake,  and  commanded  the  corps  of  sappen,  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  army  for  the  hard  and  basardooa 
service  it  bad  to  perform.  On  two  most  sanguinary  assaults 
he  led  this  corps  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and  in  the 
Utter  was  despentely  wounded.  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
when  governor-general,  nominated  him  to  be  one  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Military  Board  under  its  new  eonstitution,  and  on 
his  departuro  from  India,  he  received  an  expresmon  of  the 
high  approbation  of  the  governor-general  in  councU.  His 
services  were  honoured  with  public  approbation  by  comman- 
ders-in-chief  in  India,  on  nine  differant  occasions,  and  by  the 
supreme  government  of  India,  or  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
superior  authorities  in  England,  on  upwards  of  thirty  occa- 
nons,  the  former  twenty-one,  and  the  latter  eleven  times. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Moohummnddan 
Law,  and  another  on  the  Law,  Constitution,  and  Government 
of  India.  His  work  on  Sieges  in  India,  at  the  recommenda* 
tion  of  Genera]  Mudge  of  the  royal  engineers,  was  reprinted 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  used  at  their  military  college. 
It  was  likewise,  by  the  orders  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings 
when  governor-general,  distributed  to  the  army  for  general 
instruction.  He  wrote  also  other  mlHtaiy  treatises.  In  1888 
he  was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1848  a 
Knight  Commander  In  1846  he  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  in  1849  he  officiated  as  chur- 
man,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  London  on  6th  April  1850,  aged  70. 


Galloway,  lord  of,  the  andent  title  of  the  feudatory 
princes  of  that  extensive  district  which,  in  former  times, 
comprehendea  not  only  the  shire  of  Wigton  and  the  stewartiy 
of  Kirkcudbright,  to  which  the  name  is  now  restricted,  but 
also  part  of  Dumfnes-shire  and  the  greatest  part  of  Ayrshire. 
The  first  lord  of  Galloway  mentioned  in  history  with  any  certain- 
ty, is  Jacob,  who  in  978  was  one  of  the  eight  reguli'who  met 
Edgar  at  Chester.  Fergus,  a  subsequent  lord  of  Galloway, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First.  At  his  death  his 
extensive  inheritance  was  divided  between  his  two  sons, 
Gilbert  and  Uchtred.  The  former  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Carrick ;  the  latter  was  murdered  by  Gilbert's  son, 
Malcolm,  by  order  of  his  father,  22d  September  1174. 

Uchtred*s  son,  Roland,  on  the  deatii  of  Gilbert,  in  1185. 
possessed  himself  of  all  Galloway ;  but  by  the  interposition  of 
King  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  he  relinquished  Cazrick 
to  his  cousin  Duncan,  the  son  of  Gilbert  On  his  marriage 
with  Eva,  or  Elena,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Moreville,  high 
constable  of  Scotiand,  he  obtained  that  office,  in  right  of  his 
wife.  His  eldest  son,  Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  died  in  1284. 
By  his  first  wife,  whose  name  is  not  known,  Alan  had  a 
daughter,  Elena,  married  to  Roger  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Win- 
chester, who,  m  her  right,  became  constable  of  Scotland.  By 
his  second  wife,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  David,  eari  of 
Huntingdon,  brother  of  King  Malcolm  tbe  Fourth,  and  King 
William,  he  had  two  danghtere ,  Devorgoil,  married  to  John 
de  B  Jiol,  lord  of  Barnard  castle,  through  which  marriage 
sprung  the  daim  of  his  fourth  but  only  surviving  son,  John 
Baliol,  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  Christian,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle.  Having,  by  a  third 
wife,  no  issne,  Alan's  lordship  was  divided  among  the  three 
daughters.  Devorgoil's  only  daughter,  Maijory,  was  married 
to  John  Cnmyn  of  Badenoch,  a  competitor  for  the  crown. 


Gallowat,  earl  of,  a  title  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Stewart  of  Garlics,  ^conferred  in  1628,)  descended  finom  Sir 
Walter  Stewart,  son  of  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  and 
grandson  of  Alexander,  high  steward  of  Scotiand.    This  Sir 
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Walter  Stewart  oMained  the  barony  of  Garlies,  in  Wigton- 
Btdra,  from  John  Bandolph,  earl  of  Moraj,  bj  charter,  wherein 
the  earl  denominates  him  his  nnde.  His  son,  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Dalswinton,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Dm>ham  in  1346,  and  in  1357  was  one  of  the  hostages  for 
King  David  the  Second.  His  grand-danghter  (Marion  Stew- 
art, heiress  of  her  father,  Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Dalswintcm) 
married,  17th  October,  1896,  Sir  John  Stewart,  son  of  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Jedworth,  sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  and 
left  two  sons,  William  and  John,  the  latter  provost  of  Glas- 
gow. The  elder  son,  Sir  William  Stewar'  of  Dalswinton  and 
GarKes,  obtained  the  estate  of  Minto  in  1429,  after  much  oppo- 
rition  from  the  Tnmbnlls,  the  former  possessors.  Sir  William's 
third  son.  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  of  Minto^  was  ancestor  of  the 
Lords  Blantyre.  His  eldest  surviving  son,  Sir  Alexander 
Stewart,  soooeeded  him,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  latter, 
Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Garlies,  was  one  of  the  prisoners 
taken  at  the  rout  of  Solwaj,  in  November  1542.  He  appears 
to  have  been  released  in  1548,  on  giving  his  son  and  heir 
Alexander  as  his  hostage.  He  died  in  1590,  and  (his  son, 
Alexander,  the  same  who  offered  to  fi^t  Kirkaldj  of  Grange 
in  1571,  having  been  killed  with  the  regent  Lennox  the  same 
year,)  he  was  saooeeded  by  his  grandson.  Sir  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Garlies,  who  mairied  Chiistian,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Douglas  of  Drumlanng,  and  died  in  1596. 

His  elder  son.  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  was  the  first  peer  of 
the  family.  After  being  knighted  by  £ng  James  the  Sixth, 
he  was  created  Lord  Garlies  by  patent,  dated  at  Whitehall, 
19th  July  1607,  when  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  coandL  On 
9th  September  1623  he  was  created  earl  of  Galloway.  He 
was  also  of  the  privy  council  of  Charles  the  first,  and  died 
m  1649  His  elder  son,  Alexander,  Lord  Garlies,  having 
predeceased  him,  his  second  son,  Sir  James  Stewart,  who  had 
been  created  a  baronet  in  1627,  became  the  second  earL 
For  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  he  was  in  1654  fined  £4,000  by 
Cromwell's  act  of  grace  and  pardon.  He  died  in  June  1671. 
His  elder  son,  Alexander,  third  earl,  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Alexander,  fourth  earl,  who  died  unmarried  in 
1694,  whereupon  his  next  brother,  James,  became  fifth  earl. 
In  1706  he  was  appomted  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  and  sworn  a  privy  conndllor,  but  nevertheless  op- 
posed the  trea^  of  union  in  all  its  articles,  except  two  or 
three.    He  died  16th  February  1746. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  sixth  earl,  died  at  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence, 24th  September  1773,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  L(»id  Garlies,  predeceased  him  in 
1738,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age.  A  Collection  of  poems 
printed  at  Glasgow  contains  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
young  nobleman  ^sorted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  voL 
ix.  p.  97),  by  his  friend  and  fellow-student,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Boyle.  His  next  brother  having  also  died  young,  John,  the 
third  son,  became  seventh  eari  of  Galloway.  The  raxth  earl's 
third  and  youngest  son,  the  Hon.  Keith  Stewart  of  Glasser- 
ton,  appointed  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy  in  1762,  com- 
manded the  Berwick  in  Admiral  Keppel's  engagement  with 
the  French  fleet  in  1778,  and  the  same  ship,  with  a  commo- 
iore's  broad  pendant,  in  Admiral  Parker's  action  with  the 
Dutch  on  the  Dogger  bank  in  August  1781.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  commanded  the  Cambridge,  in  Lord  Howe's 
squadron  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  when  they  had  an 
engagement  with  the  combined  fleets.  He  became  reav- 
admiral  in  1790,  and  vice-admiral  in  1794.  At  the  general 
election  of  1768,  he  had  been  chosen  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Wigton,  and  was  rechosen  three  times  afterwards.  In  1784, 
he  vacated  his  seat,  on  being  appointed  receiver-general  of 
the  land  tax  of  Scotland.    He  died  5th  May  1795,  aged  56. 


His  eldest  son,  Archibald  Keith  Stewart,  was  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Lord  Howe's  flag  ship,  on  thi> 
glorious  first  of  June  1794,  and  in  the  same  vessel,  bearing 
Lord  Bridport's  flag,  when  the  French  fleet  were  defeated  off 
Port  L'Orient,  28d  June  1796.  Next  day,  a  fatal  enricaity 
led  him  over  the  ship's  side,  to  observe  tne  csrpentera  stop- 
ping the  shot-holes,  when  he  lost  his  hold,  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  was  drowned,  in  the  13th  yesr  of  his  age.  Admirsl  Stew- 
art's second  son,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Alexander  Stewart, 
bom  in  1784,  manned  Maiy  Lady  Hood,  eldest  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Frsncis  Lord  Seafbrth,  and  assumed  the  surname  of 
Stewart  Maokensie.  This  genUeman,  who  was  governor  oi 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  subsequentiy  lord  high  oommission- 
er  of  the  Ionian  islands,  died  24th  September  1843,  leaving 
issue  Keith  William  Stewart  Mackensie  of  Seaforth,  and 
other  children. 

John,  seventh  earl  of  Galloway,  was,  in  1768,  while  Lord 
Garlies,  appointed  one  of  the  gentiemen  of  the  board  of  po- 
lice, and  on  15th  August,  1772,  one  of  the  oommisnoners  of 
trade  and  plantations.  He  founded  the  town  and  seaport  of 
Gariieston,  in  Wigtonshire.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1778, 
and  on  25th  January  following  was  constituted  one  of  the 
lords  of  police.  He  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  This- 
tle, 1st  November  1775.  He  warmly  supported  the  Pitt  ad- 
ministration on  its  formation  in  December  1788,  and  on  2d 
January  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber. 
At  the  genera]  election  in  1774  he  had  been  chosen  one  of 
the  sixteen  representative  Scots  peers,  and  was  rechosen  in 
1780  and  in  1784.  He  was  created  a  British  peer  by  the 
titie  of  Baron  Stewart  of  Garlies,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, 28th  May  1796,  with  limitation  to  the  hein  male 
of  his  body.  He  died  at  Galloway  house,  Wigtonshire,  14th 
November  1806,  in  his  71st  year. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  Lofd  Garlies,  having  died  young, 
the  second  son,  Geoige,  suooeeded  as  eighth  eari  The  fourth 
son,  the  Hon.  William  Stewart,  entered  the  army  young,  and 
after  passing  through  subordinate  gradations,  became  Ueu- 
tenant-colond  of  the  95th  foot,  25th  August  1800.  The 
same  year  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  Ferrol.  He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  2d  April 
1801,  and  the  same  month  accompanied  the  immortal  Nelson 
to  the  attack  on  Copenhagen.  He  was  highly  spoken  of  in 
his  lordship's  despatches,  and  after  that  attack,  he  concluded 
the  convention  with  the  Danes,  by  which  the  northern  con- 
federacy was  broken.  In  1804  he  was  a  brigadier  on  the 
staff,  and  in  1805  he  published  'Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the 
general  reform  of  the  British  Land  Forces.'  In  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  in  1807,  he  accompanied  Major-general  Mac- 
kenzie Frsser  as  third  in  command.  After  the  surrender  of 
Alexandria,  on  20th  March  that  year,  a  body  of  troops  under 
Mijor-general  Wanchope,  second  in  command,  was  sent  to 
take  Bosetta,  but  was  repulsed,  and  Wanchope  Jeing  killed, 
Brigadier-general  Stewart  marched  from  Alexandria  on  8d 
April,  at  the  head  of  2,500  men,  and  invested  Bosetta. 
Thou|^  wounded,  the  veiy  day  of  his  arrival  before  that 
place,  he  never  quitted  his  post;  but,  deceived  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  support  from  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  enemy,  con- 
sisting of  Turks,  Albanians,  and  Egyptians,  increasing  in 
force,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  bombardment,  and  re- 
treat to  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  on  24th  April,  that 
city  being  soon  after  evacuated.  He  had  the  rsnk  of  mijor 
general  7th  May  1808,  and  was  appointed  colonel  command- 
ant of  the  3d  battalion  of  the  95th  foot,  2d  September  180ft 
In  1795  he  had  been  elected  M.P.  for  Saltash  in  ihfi  room  oi 
his  brother  Lord  Garlies.  He  died  in  1827.  Two  of  his 
younger  brothers,  the  Hon.  Edward  Richard  Stewart,  and 
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the  Hon.  J«nM  Ecnry  Keith  Stewart,  were  atoo  officers  in 

the  army. 

George,  eighth  «ui  of  Ganoway,  entered  the  navy  In  March 
1780.  and  served  fai  the  Berwick,  74,  In  the  action  with  the 
Dutch  fleet,  on  the  Dogxer  Bank,  hi  Angnat  178L  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant  8th  August  1789,  master  and  com- 
nandant  1790,  and  commanded  the  Vulcan  flre-shlp  In  the 
sctnadnm  which  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Lord  Hood 
in  May  1798.  The  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  In  command  of  the  Wlncfaelaea  frigate,  he  as- 
sisted materially  in  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Guadaloupe,  11th  April  1794,  and  was  mentioned  In  Sir 
John  Jerrls's  despatches  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  as 
having  **acquitted  himaelf  with  great  address  and  spirit  In 
the  senice,  although  he  received  a  bad  eontnsion  from  the 
Are  of  a  battery  against  which  he  placed  his  ship,  in  the 
*good  old  way,'  within  half-muaket  shot"  His  lordship 
oommanded  the  Lively  frigate  in  Jervis's  fleet  at  the  glorious 
victory  off  Cape  St  Ylncent,  14th  February  1797,  and  was 
sent  home  with  the  news  of  that  signal  action.  He  wai  ap- 
.potaited  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  18th  April  1806; 
but  on  the  diange  of  administration,  in  the  following  Febru- 
ary, he  quitted  the  board.  On  88th  March  1807  he  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  and  sheriff  principal  of  Wigtooshire, 
and  20th  January  1806  he  moved  the  address  of  thanks  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  khig's  speech.  In  1810  be  became 
rear-admiral  of  the  Blue  squadron.  He  was  a  knight  of  the 
Thisttft    He  died  27th  March  1884. 

His  ddest  son,  Randolph  Stewart,  ninth  earl,  bom  at  Oool- 
huist  in  Sussex,  in  1800,  was  lord-Ueutenant  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, but  resigned  in  1844 ;  and  of  WIgtonshire,  but  resigned 
In  185L  While  Lord  QarUes  he  was  M.P.  for  Coekermouth, 
from  1826  to  1881.  He  married.  In  1888,  Lady  Harriet 
Blanche  8<«ierset,  7th  daughter  of  6th  duke  of  Beaufort,  issne^ 
Alan  Flantagenet,  Lord  Oarlles,  4  other  sons  and  7  daughters. 

The  earl  of  Galloway  didms  the  representaHon  of  the  line 
of  Damley,  on  the  ground  that  as  Sir  William  Stewart  of 
Jedworth  was  brother  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Damley  (which, 
however,  Mr  Andrew  Stuart,  In  his  OeMotogieal  HisUtry  of 
tht  Stevati$t  argues  against  the  probability  of),  the  earl  of 
OaDoway,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  former,  must  be  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  family  after  tiie  death  of  Cardinal  Toik. 

GALLOWAY,  Robert,  author  of  'Poems, 
Epistles,  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect/ was  bom  at  Stirling  in  June  1752.  He  was 
bred  a  shoemaker,  but  finding  that  occupation  too 
sedentary  for  a  weak  habit  of  body,  he  became  a 
bookseller  and  rhymster,  and  kept  a  circulating 
libraiy  in  Glasgow.  His  poems  were  published 
in  that  city  in  1788,  and  thoTolume  contained  also 
a  brief  account  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  &c. 
He  died  March  4, 1794. 

Galt,  a  surname,  meaning,  in  Gaelic,  a  stranger  or  tr»> 
veiled  person. 

GALT,  John,  an  eminent  norelist  and  prolific 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Irvine  in  Ayr- 
shire, May  2,  1779.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
person  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  his 
parents  ranked  among  the  native  gentry.    In  the 


excellent  schools  of  his  native  town  he  received 
the  first  radiments  of  his  education.  In  his  elev- 
enth year  the  family  removed  to  Greenock,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  public  school,  undei 
Mr.  Colin  Lamont :  and  being  addicted  to  read- 
ing, his  inborn  passion  for  literature  found  ample 
gratification  in  the  stores  of  a  public  library  to 
which  he  had  access.  Having  a  mechanical  turn, 
with  a  taste  for  music,  he  attempted  the  constrac- 
tion  of  a  small  pianoforte  or  hurdy-gurdy,  as  well 
as  of  an  .£olian  harp.  In  these  early  years  he 
composed  some  pieces  of  music,  one  or  two  of 
which  became  popular.  He  also  conceived  the 
idea  of  several  local  improvements  of  importance 
some  of  which  were  afterwards  carried  out. 

In  his  boyhood  his  health  was  delicate,  and, 
like  his  great  contemporary  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he 
was  considered  a  dull  scholar.  His  strength  and 
energy  of  character,  however,  increased  with  his 
years,  and  in  due  time  he  was  placed  in  the  count- 
ing-room of  Messrs.  James  Miller  and  Co.,  with 
the  view  of  learning  the  mercantile  profebsion. 
He  continued  in  their  employment  for  several 
years;  but  having,  in  1804,  resented  an  insult 
from  a  mercantile  correspondent  in  a  manner 
which  rendered  his  situation  in  Greenock  very 
disagreeable,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  London, 
where  he  embarked  in  trade  in  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  M^Lacblan,  but  the  connexion  ultimately 
proving  unfortunate,  was  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  dissolved,  when  he  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  but  eventually  abandoned  the  law.  In 
1809,  on  account  of  his  health,  he  embarked  foi 
the  Mediterranean.  At  Gibraltar  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
(ci'eated  in  1851  Lord  Broughton,)  in  whose  com- 
pany he  sailed  to  Sicily,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Malta  and  Greece.  At  Tripolizza  he  conceived  a 
scheme  for  forming  a  mercantile  establishment  in 
the  Levant- to  counteract  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  Napoleon.  After  touching  at  Smyrna, 
he  returned  to  Malta,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  that  a  plan  similar  to  his  had  already  been 
suggested  to  a  commercial  company  there  by  one  of 
their  partners  resident  in  Vienna.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  coast  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, and  to  ascertain  the  safest  route  to  the 
borders  of  Hungary :  and  after  satisfvinsr  himsdf 
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of  the  practicability  of  introducing  goods  into  the 
Continent  by  this  circuitous  channel,  he  returned 
home  in  August  1811.  He  made  several  applica- 
tions to  Grovemment  on  the  subject  of  his  scheme, 
bat  these  were  little  attended  to,  and  he  never 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  project,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  acted  upon  by  others  to  their 
great  advantage.  The  result  of  his  observations 
lie  communicated  to  the  public  in  1812,  under  the 
title  of  *  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  years  1809, 
1810,  and  1811,'  which  was  his  first  avowed  work, 
and  contauied  much  new  and  interesting  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  countries  ^e  had  visited.  He 
nad  previously  published,  about  the  end  of  1804, 
a  Grothic  poem,  without  his  name,  entitled  '  The 
Battle  of  Largs,*  which  he  subsequently  endeav- 
oured to  suppress. 

Having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay 
of  Glasgow,  Joint  superintendent  of  a  branch  of 
his  business  established  at  Gibraltar,  he  went  for 
a  short  time  to  that  place,  where,  however,  his 
health  saffered,  and  the  victories  of  the  duke  of 
Wfllington  in  the  Peninsula  having  seriously 
checked  the  success  of  his  mercantile  operations, 
he  resigned  his  situation,  and  returned  home  for 
medical  advice.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don he  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Tilloch,  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
editor  of  the  Star  evening  newspaper,  and  editor 
of  the  Philosophical  Magazine;  by  whom  he  had  a 
family. 

Mr.  Gait's  next  work,  published  about  the  same 
time  as  his  Travels,  was  the  '  Life  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;'  and  then  followed  in 
rapid  succession — *  Reflections  on  Political  and 
Commercial  Subjects,*  8vo,  1812;  Four  Tragedies, 
1812;  'Letters  from  the  Levant,'  8vo,  1818; 
''Hie  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West,' 8 vo, 
1816;  'The  Majola,  a  Tale,'  2  vols.,  1816,  which 
contains  his  peculiar  opinions  on  fatality,  founded 
on  an  idea  that  many  of  the  events  of  life  depend 
upon  Instinct,  and  not  upon  reason  or  accident ; 
'  Pictures  from  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Histo- 
ry,' 2  vols.,  12mo ;  '  The  Wandering  Jew ;'  -'Mo- 
dem Travels  in  Asia;'  'The  Ci-usade;'  'The 
Earthquake,'  3  vols.,  and  a  number  of  minor  bio- 
graphies and  plays,  most  of  the  latter  appearing 
in  a  periAdical  work  called  at  first  the  Rejected 


Theatre,  and  afterwards  the  New  British  Theatre. 
Among  oth^r  schemes  of  utility  which  about  this 
time  engaged  Mr.  Gait's  attention  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Caledonian  Asylum, 
which  owed  its  existence  mainly  to  his  exertions. 
In  the  year  1820  he  contributed  a  series  of  articles, 
styled  the  'Ayrshire  Legatees,'  to  Blackwood*s 
Magazine ;  these  were  afterwards  collected  into  a 
separate  volume,  which,  from  its  admirable  delin- 
eation of  Scottish  life  and  character,  became  very 
popular,  and  established  his  name  at  once  as 
second  only  to  that  of  the  author  of  Waverley. 
Soon  after  appeared  '  The  Annals  of  the  Parish, 
intended  by  the  author  as  a  kind  of  Scottish  Yicai 
of  Wakefield,  and  it  certainly  possesses  much  of 
the  household  humour  and  pathos  of  that  admii-ed 
work.  About  this  period  Mr.  Gait  resided  at 
Eskgrove  House,  near  Musselburgh,  having  re- 
moved to  Scotland  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
education  of  his  children.  He  next  published 
'  The  Provost,'  in  one  vol.,  which'Was  considered 
by  the  author  his  best  novel ;  '  The  Steam  Soat,' 
1  vol. ;  '  Sir  Andfiw  Wylie,'  8  vols. ;  '  The  En- 
tail,' 3  vols. ;  and  *  Th«  Gathering  in  the  West,' 
which  last  related  to  the  flocking  of  the  West 
country  people  to  Edinburgh  f4  the  period  of 
George  the  Fourth's  visit.  Th^  peculiarities  of 
national  character,  the  quaintness  of  phrase  and 
dialogue,  the  knowledge  of  life,  and  the  'pawky' 
humour  displayed  in  these  works,  rendered  them 
unusually  attractive,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
eagerly  p^msid  by  the  public.  A  series  of  histo- 
rical romancfs,  in  S  vols,  each,  eomprising  '  Ring- 
an  GtfbaijEA,'  'The  Spaewife,'  an4  'Rothelan,' 
were  poblhbod  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh, 
but  tbfise  were  considered  iafmor  to  bis  other 
novels. 

In  1.824  ]^e  was  appointed  acting  manager  and 
superintendent  of  the  Canada  Company,  for  estab- 
lishing, emigrants  and  selling  the  crown  lands  in 
Upper  Canada,  a  situation  which  required  his  al- 
most constant  residence  in  that  countiy,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  yielded  him  a  salary  of  £1,000 
a-year.  Unfortunately  he  soop  got  involved  in 
disputes  with  the  Government,  having  encoun- 
tered opposition  to  his  plans  fi'om  the  governor. 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland;  and  his  conduct  being 
unfairly  represented  to  the  Directors  at  home,  in 
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tS27  be  Bent  In  liU  resignation  to  the  churmaD. 
He  bad  in  the  meutime  fonoded,  amidst  manj 
dlfflcnltics,  the  now  donriabing  town  of  Gnelpb, 
on  tbe  spot  where  he  had  hewed  down  the  firat 
tree  in  tbat  till  then  nncaltivat«d  wilderness. 
Another  town  in  the  neighlwnrbood  of  Goelph 
was  named  Gait,  after  himself,  bj  his  fneod  Che 
IIOD.  William  Dtxon.  He  retorned  to  London  in 
1830,  jnst  previous  to  the  breaicing  np  of  the  Gan- 
xda  Company,  who  seem  to  bare  treated  faim  in  a 
Tei?  harsh  manner.  At  a  sabeeqnent  period  he 
eadearonred,  bnt  withont  snccesb,  to  form  a  New 
Bmnswick  Company ;  and,  besides  various  other 
schemes,  ha  entertamed  a  project  for  making 
Glasgow  a  sea-port,  by  deepening  the  Clyde,  and 
erecting  a  dam,  with  a  lock  at  Bowling  Bay. 
This,  which  woe  a  raronrite  crotchet  of  his,  he 
said  was  the  legacy  he  left  to  Glasgow,  in  grati- 
tade  for  the  many  good  offices  done  to  him  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city    His  portrait  is  subjoined. 


After  bis  retnm  to  Bnf^and  he  again  had  re- 
course to  his  pen  for  support,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  editor  of  tbe  Courier  newspaper.  Among 
the  principal  of  his  works  after  this  period  may  be 
particularly  noticed— '  Lawrie  Todd,  a  Tale,'  S 
vols.,  16S0,  In  which  Mr.  Gnit  gives  the  fruits  of 
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his  own  experience  in  America  as  agent  for  the 
Canada  Company;  'Sonthennan,  a  Tale,'  in  3 
vols.,  1830.  which  embodied  an  antiquarian  de- 
scription of  Scottish  manners  in  tbe  reign  of  Queen 
Mary ;  '  The  Lives  of  the  Players,'  2  vols.,  writ- 
teu  for  the  National  Library ;  'The  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,'  for  the  same  series ;  '  Bogle  Corbet,  or  the 
Emigrants,'  S  vols ,  1831,  intended  aa  a  gnide- 
book  to  Canada;  'Stanley  Buxton,  or  tbe  School- 
fellowB,'  8  vols.,  1832;  'Eben  Erskine,'  3  vols.; 
■Tbe  Stolen  Child,'  1833;  'Apotheosis  of  Sii 
Walter  Soott;'  'The  Member' and 'The  Badlcal,' 
political  tales,  in  one  volume  each. 

In  July  1832  Mr.  Gait  was  strack  with  pamlj- 
sis,  and  was  removed  to  Greenock,  to  reside 
among  bis  relations.  Altbougfa  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  latterly  nnable  to  hold  a  pen, 
his  mental  powers  retained  their  vigonr  amid  the 
decay  of  his  physical  energies.  His  memory,  it  is 
true,  was  so  far  impaired  that,  some  time  previous 
to  his  death,  he  required  to  fiuish  any  writing  be 
attempted  at  one  utting,  as  he  felt  himselT  at  a 
loss,  on  returning  to  the  subject,  to  recall  the  train 
of  bis  ideas,  yet  his  mind  was  as  active,  and  his 
imagination  as  lively  as  ever;  and  tbe  glee  with 
which  he  either  recounted  or  listened  to  any  hu- 
morous anecdote,  showed  tbat  his  keen  sense  of 
the  Indicrons,  displayed  to  such  advantage  in  his 
novels,  had  lost  none  of  its  acuteness.  In  18S3 
he  published  bis  '  Autobiography,'  in  S  vols. ;  and 
in  1834,  his  '  Literary  Life  and  Miscellanies,'  3 
vols.  He  also  contributed  a  variety  of  minor 
tales  and  sketdiee  to  tbe  magazines  and  annnals. 
Among  his  latest  productions  was  a  tale  called 
'The  Bedral,'  which  was  not  inferior  to  his  Pro- 
vost Pawkie;  and  'The  Demon  of  Destiny,  and 
other  Poems,'  privately  printed  at  Greenock  in 
1839.  His  name  appears  as  editor  on  the  thnd 
and  fourth  volumes  of  'The  Diary  Illustrative  of 
the  Times  of  George  IV.,'  a  work  which  created 
considerable  ontcry  on  the  pnblication  of  the  first 
and  second  volnmes  In  1838.  Mr.  Gait  wrote  In 
all  sixty  volumes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
famish  a  complete  list  of  his  works.  In  a  list 
which  he  himself  made  he  forgot  an  epic  poem, 
and  he  afterwards  jocularly  remarked  that  he 
should  be  remembered  as  one  who  bad  published 
an  epic  poem,  and  fbrgot  that  he  had  don^  so. 
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About  ten  days  before  his  death  he  was  visited 
by  another  paralytic  shock,  being  the  fourteenth 
in  succession.  This  deprived  him  at  first  of  the 
use  of  his  speech,  although  he  afterwai'ds  had 
power  to  articulate  indistinctly  broken  sentences. 
He  was,  however,  quite  sensible,  and  indicated, 
by  unequivocal  signs,  that  he  understood  what 
was  said  to  him.  He  died  April  11, 1889,  leaving 
a  widow  and  two  sons.  In  person  he  was  uncom- 
monly tall,  and  his  form  was  muscular  and  power- 
ful. He  had  moved,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  in  the  best  cn-cles  of  society ;  and  as  his 
manners  were  frank  and  agreeable,  he  was  ever  a 
most  intelligent  and  pleasant  companion.  His 
feelings  during  the  monotonous  latter  years  of  his 
changeful  life,  which  were  varied  only  by  his  suf- 
ferings, he  expressed  in  the  pathetic  lines  given 
in  his  Autobiography,  beginning — 

**  Helpless,  foi^tten,  sad,  and  lame, 
On  one  Itme  seat  the  livelong  day, 
1  mnae  of  yonth,  and  dreams  of  fame, 
And  hopes  and  wishes  all  awny.** 

GARDEN,  Francis,  Lord  Gardekstone,  an 
eminent  judge,  second  son  of  Alexander  Garden, 
Esq.  of  Troup,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Francis  Grant  of  Cullen,  one  of  the  lords 
of  session,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  June  24, 1721. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  liberal 
education  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
attending  the  law  classes,  he  was  admitted  advo- 
cate 14th  July  1744.  In  spite  of  his  inclination 
for  literary  pursuits,  and  a  strong  taste  for  convi- 
vial enjoyments,  he  soon  acquired  eminence  at  the 
bar.  In  the  celebrated  Douglas  cause  he  took  a 
leading  part,  and  was  one  of  the  counsel  sent  to 
France  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  case  in  that  country.  He  made  a. 
distinguished  figure  before  the  parliames/t  of  Pa- 
ris, where  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Wedderbnm 
(afterwards  lord  chancellor),  and  astonished  all 
present  by  his  legal  knowledge  and  fluency  in  the 
French  language.  In  1748  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  depute  of  Kincardineshire,  and  on  22d  Au- 
gust 1759  was  nominated  one  of  the  assessors  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  On  80th  April  1760  he 
was  appointed  conjunct  solicitcr- general  with 
James  Montgomery,  afterwards  lord  chief  baron, 


and  on  Sd  July  1764  he  was  raised  to  the  bench, 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Gardenstone. 

In  1762  he  had  puixihased  the  estate  of  John- 
ston in  Kincardineshire,  and  in  1765,  greatly 
added  to  the  value  of  this  property  by  la3ring 
down  a  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  adjoining 
village  of  Laurencekirk,  then  a  mere  hamlet, 
which,  in  1779,  he  procured  to  be  erected  into  a 
burgh  of  barony.  He  built  a  commodious  Inn, 
styled  the  Gardenstone  Arms,  for  the  reception  of 
travellers,  founded  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  vil- 
lagers, with  a  museum  for  the  attraction  of  stran 
gers,  and  established  manufactures  of  various  kinds 
Although  some  of  his  undertakings  in  connection 
with  this  village  did  not  succeed,  this  did  not  in 
the  least  dishearten  him,  or  cause  him  to  abate  In 
his  phUanthropic  exertions,  and  he  had  at  length 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  village  of  Laurence- 
kirk, which  afterwards  became  famous  for  its  ma- 
nufacture of  snuff-boxes,  attain  to  a  degree  of 
prosperity  and  importance  which  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

In  1785,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  for  some  time  M.P.  for  Aberdeenshire,  he 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates  in  Banffshire, 
worth  about  £3,000  a-year,  when,  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  generosity  of  his  disposition,  he 
remitted  to  the  tenants  all  the  arrears  due  to  him 
as  the  heir  of  his  brother.  He  had  been  appointed, 
in  1776,  to  a  seat  on  the  justiciary  bench,  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Pitfour,  which  he  now  resigned  for 
a  pension  of  £200  a-year;  and,  in  September 

1786,  he  went  to  the  Continent  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  which  had  been  much  impaired. 
After  travelling  through  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  he  returned  home  in  the  end 
of  1788.  In  1791  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  ^Travelling  Memorandums,  made  in  a  Tour 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  years  1786, 

1787,  and  1788.*  In  1792  he  added  a  second  vol- 
ume, and  a  third,  supplied  from  his  papers  by  his 
friends,  appeared  after  his  death.  In  1791,  a  col- 
lection of  satires  and  light  fugitive  pieces,  entitled 
*•  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,'  which  had  been 
published  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Callander, 
was,  by  general  report,  although  erroneously,  at- 
tributed to  Lord  Gardenstone,  as  partly  his  own, 
and  partly  the  composition  of  some  of  the  convivial 
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ffifdi  of  fak  joatL  His  kfrdship  rofiidfld,  duiag 
the  btter  jean  of  bis  life,  cfaiellj  at  JJonungrife 
■car  Ediabvfh.  Hariaif  derired  beaefit  frnn 
the  Me  of  die  nuDenl  spring  eaUed  61.  Benuid*f 
Wen,  ia  the  ▼idaity  of  thai  dtj,  he  erected  orer 
itftsaaajbaHdia^oflieeatoae,  amKNmted  bf  a 
tenple,  ia  which  he  placed  a  statae  of  Hrgiesa, 
the  foddcM  of  health.  He  died  Jolj  22, 1792, 
a^  aereatj-three. 

Gl^DEK,  Alcxaxdeb,  aa  eauaeat  botanist 
and  soologiat,  was  bora  ia  Seotbad  hi  Janaarj 
1730.  At  the  aoirenity  of  £diabof|h  where  be 
was  edacattd,  he  atodied  botaa j  aeeordiag  to  the 
ajatem  of  Tooiaefiirt,  aader  Dr;  Alatoa,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  took  the  degree  oCILD.  then. 
In  1752  he  settled  as  pfajsidaa  at  Cbafkatown,  in 
Soath  Carolina,  and  soon  after  married.  Firoiathe 
ontaet  of  his  residence  ia  America  be  CTgaged  la  bo- 
taaical  reaeajvhea,  with  the  asustance  of  the  worhs 
of  Toomefort  and  Raj,  bat  he  ibond  the  greatest 
diiBcaltj  in  ascertaioing  his  diseoreriea,  and  eqie- 
ciallj  in  redndDg  snch  plants  as  appeared  nonde- 
seripts  to  their  proper  pUces  in  the  sjstems  of 
those  writen,  which  were  more  adapted  for  En- 
rope  than  America.  Haring  met  with  the  ^Fui- 
damoita  Bolanica*  and  the  *  Classes  Plantarnm  * 
of  Linnieus,  be  opened  a  correspondence  with  that 
great  natnralisty  in  Majt^h  1755,  bj  an  elegant  and 
aithnsiastic  Latin  letter.  He  soon  after  reoeired 
from  Eorope  the  *  Philosophia  Botanica,'  the  ^  Sjs- 
tema  Natora,*  and  some  other  works  of  the  Swe- 
dish botanist,  which  greatlj  assisted  him  in  his 
inTestigations.  His  labonrs  were  directed  to  the 
discorerj  and  Teriftcation  of  new  genera  amoog 
the  animal  and  Tegetable  tribes  of  North  America, 
fai  which  he  was  Tcrj  snccessfoL  To  his  exer- 
tions IJansMis  was  indebted  particnlarly  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  insects  and  fishes  of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina, among  which  is  the  ^*  Siren  lacertina,'*  a  most 
cuflons  animal,  resembling  both  a  lisard  and  a 
fish,  of  which  he  sent  a  description,  with  speci- 
mens, to  LlnnsBos  at  Upsal  in  the  spring  of  1765. 

After  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty  years  in 
Oharlestown,  the  rerolntionary  disturbances  in 
America  bitermpted  his  scientific  correspondence, 
and  finally  obliged  him,  as  be  had  joined  the  loy- 
alists, to  quit  that  country  and  take  reftige  in 
EngUnd.    He  left  a  son  behind  him,  but  was  ac- 


companied by  his  wife  and  two  diaghtwi.  la 
Jane  1773  he  was  elected  a  feflow  of  the  Bovil 
.  Society,  bat  was  aot  admitted  m  llaj  10, 178S, 
the  latter  being  probably  his  ina  opportaaiiy  «f 
atteading  ia  penoa  after  he  came  to  Tnadea, 
where  he  died  April  15, 179U  ia  the  fidd  year  of 
his  age.    Oa  the  recoauneadatioa  «f 


had,  ia  1761,  been  elected  a  oMaUKr  of  the  Bajal 
Acadeasy  of  UpsaL  Dr.  Gardca  paMiAed  aa 
acoooat  of  the  ^Gyamotas Electricaa,'  or  Electik 
Eel,  la  the  PhUosophieal  TraasactioBB,  aad  also 
wrote  sooMT  other  detached  papcn,  bat  prodaeed 
no  separate  work.  Hia  name  will  be  botaaically 
perpetuated  by  the  dcgant  aad  fragrant  **  Gar- 
denia/* dedicated  to  him  by  his  friead  Ellis. 

GARDINER,  James,  a  distinguished  military 
oflieer,  odebrated  ms  mneh  fiM*  his  piety  as  fiir  his 
courage  and  loyalty,  the  eon  of  Captain  Patrick 
Gardiner,  of  the  family  of  Torwoodhead,  by  Ifra. 
Uary  Hodge,  of  the  fimiily  of  Gladsmuir,  waa 
bom  at  Carriden,  Linlithgowshire,  January  10, 
1687-8,  and  reoelTed  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Linlithgow.  He  serred  aa  a  cadet  very 
early,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had  aa  enaign's 
commission  in  a  Scots  regiment  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  continued  till  1702,  when  he 
reeelTed  an  ensign^s  commission  from  Queen 
Anne.  At  the  battle  of  Ramniies,  May  23, 1706, 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  waa  soon 
after  exchanged.  In  the  latter  year,  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  on  January  31, 1714-15, 
was  made  captain-lientenant  in  Colonel  Ker's  re- 
giment of  dragoons.  At  the  taking  of  Preston  in 
Lancashire,  in  1715,  he  headed  a  party  of  twelre, 
and  adyancing  to  the  barricades  of  the  insurgents, 
set  them  on  fire,  in  spite  of  a  ftirious  storm  of 
musketry,  by  which  eight  of  his  men  were  kiUed. 
He  afterwards  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  eari  of 
Stair,  and  accompanying  his  lordship  in  his  cele- 
brated embassy  to  Paris,  acted  as  master  of  the 
horse  on  occasion  of  his  splendid  entrance  into 
the  FreiiCh  capital.  After  seyeral  intermediate 
promoUons,  he  was,  July  20,  1724,  appointed  ma- 
jor of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  his 
friend  Lord  Stair;  and  in  January  1730,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
same  regiment,  in  which  he  continued  till  April 
1748,  when  he  received  a  colonel's  commission  ia 


GARDmER, 


JAMEa 


Mother  dragooB  regiment  then  newly  raised, 
which  was  qnutered  b  the  nelghbonrhood  of  hia 
own  house  In  But  Lothian. 

Colonel  Gardiner  had  for  many  yeara  been 
noted  for  his  gay  and  dissolnte  habits  of  life,  but 
abont  the  middle  of  Jnly  1719  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  In  his  condnct  and  sentiments, 
canaed  by  his  accidental  pemsal  of  a  religious 
book,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  entitled 
'The  Christian  Soldier,  or  Heaven  taken  by  storm.' 
The  acooant  of  his  wonderM  conversion  as  ^ven 
by  Dr.  Doddridge,  In  his  celebrated  memoir  of 
him,  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  early 
miracles  of  the  chnrch,  ia  well  known.  He  was, 
says  his  biographer.  In  the  most  amaamg  manner, 
withont  any  religions  opportnnity,  or  pecniiar  ad- 
vantage, deliverance,  or  affliction,  reclaimed,  on  a 
indden,  in  the  prime  ofhls  days  and  the  vigour  of 


lonpans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  by  a  baUet  in  his  left  breast,  and 
soon  after  received  m  shot  in  bis  right  thigh.  Af- 
ter a  funt  fire,  his  recent  was  seised  with  a 
panic,  and  took  to  flight ;  at  the  same  moment  he 
saw  a  party  of  infantry  wbo  were  bravely  fighting 
near  him,  withont  an  officer  to  bead  them,  on 
which  he  said,  "These  brave  fellows  will  be  cnt 
to  pieces  fbr  want  of  a  commander,"  and  ridtaig 
np  to  them,  he  cried  ont,  "Fire  on,  my  lads,  and 
fear  nothing."  Bot  just  as  the  words  were  spo- 
ken, he  was  cat  down  by  a  Highlander  with  a 
icytbe  fostened  to  a  loig  pole,  and  immediately 


health,  from  a  life  of  profiigat^  and  wickedness, 
not  only  to  a  steady  course  of  regularity  and  vir- 
toe,  but  to  high  devotion  and  strict  though  nnaf 
fected  purity  of  manners;  which  he  conUnued  to 
sustain  until  his  untimely  death. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1716 
his  regiment  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  Dunbar,  and  being  joined  by  Hamilton's  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  the  foot  nnder  the  commapd 
of  Sir  John  Cope,  the  whole  force  proceeded  to- 
wards Edinburgh,  to  give  battle  to  the  rebels. 
The  two  hostile  bodies  came  into  view  of  each 
other  on  September  20,  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colonel  Gardiner's  own  house  of  Bankton  near 
Prestonpans,  of  which  the  following,  sketched  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  in  1844,  Is  a  representation.  It 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  27th  November, 
186S.    On  the  21st  he  feU  at  the  battle  ofPre*- 


after,  being  dragged  cU  his  horse,  another  Higfa> 
lander  gave  him  a  stroke,  either  with  a  broad- 
sword or  a  Lochaber  axe,  on  the  bade  part  of  his 
head,  which  was  the  mortal  blow.  Bis  remains 
were  interred  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  at 
the  parish  chnrch  of  Tranent,  where  he  usually, 
when  at  home,  attended  divine  service.  He  bad 
married,  July  11,  1726,  the  Lady  Frances  Er- 
ekine,  daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Bnchan,  by 
whom  he  had  thirteen  children,  five  only  of  whom, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  survived  their  fit 
ther.  One  of  his  danghtera,  named  Richmond, 
married  Mr.  Laurance  Inglis,  depnte-derk  of  Bills 
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GABTHSHORE. 


Hi  £diDbiirgh.  She  was  the  subject  of  a  sang  of 
5Sr  Gilbert  Elliot's,  'Fanny  fair,  aQ  woe-begone,' 
wbidi  waa  ctiginallj  set  to  the  tone  cf  Barbara 
Allaa.  She  herself  was  tbe  aothoress  of  *  Anna 
and  Edgar,  or  I^iove  and  Ambition,  a  Tale.* 
Edin.  17S1,  4to.  She  died  9th  Jane  1795. 
GABDNEB,  Gaosox,  see  SaFPi.BMKHT. 

Oabvock,  ViMOunt,  one  of  the  thlca  of  the  earl  of  <^w- 
ford,  and  one  of  tbe  peerages  wbiefa  appear  oo  tbe  mrion  loQ; 
eooAned  io  1703  od  John  <^wford  of  Kilbimj,  eldest  aoo 
of  the  Hon.  Patriek  Undai^,  seeond  eon  of  tbe  seventeentb 
earl  of  Cnnrford  and  finteari  of  lindaaf.  Mr.  Lindaaj,  wbo 
died  in  1680,  menied  Margsret^  secund  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Crawfonl  of  Kilbimj,  Ajnhire,  and  ber  father  bxnng,  bj 
fecial  eotidl,  settled  Us  eatate  upon  ber  and  ber  deseend- 
ants,  their  son,  Jobn  Crawford  of  Kinrimy  aboTe  mentioned, 
socoseded  to  the  estate,  and  took  tbe  name  of  Grswibid.  He 
was  born  12th  May  1669,  and  was  elected  M.P.  ibr  ATZsfaiR 
m  the  Soots  parliament  in  1693,  and  again  in  1703,  and 
sworn  a  privy  eonnciUor.  On  10th  April  cf  the  latter  year 
be  was  nised  to  tbe  peerags  by  tbe  title  of  Viaeonnt  Mount 
Crawford,  wliieb  wns  changed  to  Gamock  on  26th  Norcmber 
following.  Uia  2d  title  was  baron  Kilbimy  and  Dramry.  He 
died  at  Edinbugb,  24th  December  1708,  in  bia  40th  year. 

His  eldest  son,  Patrick,  2d  Tisooont,  died  29th  May  1786, 
and  hig  eldest  son,  Jobn,  8d  visooont,  having  died  nnmarried, 
22d  September  1738,  in  bis  17th  yesr,  his  next  brother, 
George,  became  4th  Visoonnt  Gamock.  Tbe  latter  in  1747 
was  a  lientensnt  in  I.ord  Dmmlnnrijs's  regiment  in  tbe  service 
of  tbe  States  of  Holland,  and  in  17-19  he  sncoeeded  as  2l8t 
eari  of  Crawford,  and  5tb  eari  of  Lindsay,  on  tbe  death  of  tbe 
celebrated  general,  Jobn,  20th  eari  of  Crawford.  See  that 
title,  Tol.  1.  p.  718. 

GARNOCK,  lloBEBT,  cue  of  the  martyrs  of 
tbe  covenant,  was  a  native  of  Stirling ;  and  after 
the  Bestoration  was  a  constant  attender  of  tbe 
field-preachers.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and 
having  learnt  the  same  trade,  he  followed  his  oc- 
cupation for  some  time  at  Glasgow.  He  sobse- 
qaently  retnmed  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
apprehended  and  confined  for  a  short  period  in 
the  castle.  In  the  beginning  of  1678,  when  the 
Highland  host  was  commanded  westward,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Stirling  were  required  to  take 
arms  in  behalf  of  the  government,  he  refused,  and 
went  out  of  the  town  with  a  few  others  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  prajer.  Orders  were  forthwith  issued 
for  his  apprehension,  but  he  escaped.  He  now 
wandered  about  from  one  place  to  another,  until 
the  morning  of  May  9,  1679,  when  lie  was  taken 
prisoner  by  two  soldiers  on  Stirling  CastlehlU,  in 
consequence  of  being  present  at  a  skurmish  the 
previous  day  at  a  hill  above  Fintry,  between  some 
troopers  from  Stirling,  and  a  party  of  Covenantei*s 


who  bad  met  there  at  a  field-preaching.  Being 
leoioved  to  Edinborgfa,  be  reBamed  in  prison  for 
neariy  two  years  and  a  bal^  eontinnally  refusing  to 
■abscribe  tbe  bond  of  conformity  against  offensive 
arma,  tendefed  by  govcnunent,  and  testifying 
against  the  indnlgence,  Ac  On  October  1, 1681, 
be  was  hnm^  before  tbe  comicfl,  and,  having  dis- 
owned the  king's  astborify,  and  refused  them  as 
his  jndgea.  be  was,  on  the  7Ui,  Indicted  before  tlie 
high  coort  of  justiciary,  and  ooodemned,  with  ^ve 
others,  to  be  executed  at  the  Gailow-lee  betwixt 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  tlieir  heads  and  hands  to  be 
cut  off,  and  to  be  fixed  upon  the  Fleasanoe  Fort, 
Edinburgh.  On  the  10th,  the  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect,  upon  Gainock  and  four  others,  one  of 
the  prisoners  having  been  reprieved. 

Gasthshork,  a  somanie  derived  from  lands  of  that  name, 
now  Gartabore,  in  tbe  paiiah  of  Kiridntillocb,  Dumbarton 
iibire.  Tbe  famiJj  of  Gartbabore  of  tbat  ilk  ia  of  great  anti- 
qoitj.  Tbej  possessed  duotera  of  tbeir  lands  of  Gartbabore 
as  far  back  as  tbe  reign  of  Alexander  II.  On  tbe  deatb  of 
Captain  Patrick  Gartabore  of  tbat  ilk,  without  issue  in  tbe 
end  of  tbe  reign  of  Cbarles  L,  tbe  suooeqpon  devolved  on  bis 
immediate  younger  brother,  James  Gartshore,  D.D,,  parson 
of  CardnMB,  but  the  estate  being  incumbered  with  debta  oon- 
tracted  bj  bia  brother  while  in  the  army,  be  made  it  over  to 
bia  next  brother  Alexander  Gartabore,  wbo  was  bred  a  mer- 
chant, it  continued  in  the  familj  till  the  19th  century,  when 
Captain  John  Murray,  bom  in  1804,  2d  son  of  Sir  Patrick 
Murray,  6th  bart  of  Ochtertyre,  and  nephew  of  General  Sv 
George  ^Inrray  (died  in  1846),  suooeeded  to  the  estate,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Gartabore,  in  addition  to  his  own. 

The  name  has  been  rendered  eminent  by  having  been  home 
by  Dr.  Maxwell  Gartbabore,  a  skilful  physician  and  ac- 
ooDcheur,  son  of  the  minister  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  bom 
in  tbat  town,  October  28, 17.')2.  At  the  age  of  14  he  waa 
placed  with  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Edinbingh,  and  after 
attending  tbe  medical  dasses  in  tbe  university,  in  his  22d 
year  he  entered  tbe  army  as  assistant  suigeon.  In  1756  he 
sncoeeded  to  the  practioeof  Dr.  John  Fordyoe  at  Uj^ingbam, 
in  Rutlandahue,  where,  in  1759,  be  married  a  young  lady, 
heiress  to  a  small  estate.  In  1763  he  removed  to  London, 
where  be  practiaed  with  great  reputation  for  nearly  fifty  yeais. 
He  was  pbysidau  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Sodedea,  and  contributed  several 
medical  and  physiological  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transao- 
tions,  the  London  Medical  Journal,  &c.  His  first  wife  having 
died  in  March  1765,  in  1796  he  married  a  second  wife,  who 
predeoessed  him.  Dr.  Garthshore  died,  let  Maix^  1812,  at  the 
age  ot  eighty,  leaving  a  fortune  of  £55,000.    His  works  are : 

Dissertatio  Inauguralis  de  Papnveris  usu,  tarn  noxio  quam 
salutan  m  partnribntibus  ae  Puerperis.    Edin.  1764,  8vo. 

Case  of  a  fatal  Ileus.  Med.  Obei  and  Inq.  iv.  p.  223. 
1770.     Dissection. 

Two  eases  of  the  Retroverted  litems.    lb.  v.  p.  881. 

A  remarkable  Case  of  numerous  births,  with  obeervationaL 
PhU.  Trans.  1787,  Abr.  xvi.  p.  294. 

Biographical  account  of  Dr.  Ingenhousz.  Thorn.  Ann 
Phi'ios.  z.  16L    1817.    Posth. 
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GEDDES. 


Gayim,  a  soniamo,  whioh  has  aasnmed  Tarioos  forma,  I  see  a  specimen  of  his  invention,  published,  in  1744, 


as  (TtMis  Oivemt  Givmy  (xomm,  &«.,  derived  from  Gi^ran, 
(pron.  Guvan)  the  name  of  a  parish  on  the  Clyde,  partly  in 
the  lower  ward  of  Lanarkshire  and  partly  in  Renfrewshire,  and 
andently  called  Gonen  or  Ganan.  Govan  itself  is  oonjectored 
to  be  componnded  of  two  Saxon  words,  God  torn  (good  wine), 
the  parish,  according  to  Lesly,  being  said  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  the  excellence  of  its  ale,  which,  in  his  days,  was 
famed  over  the  whole  conntiy,  and  tasted  like  Malvoisie. 
[^R^ioneL  IntuL  Scotia  Description  Joatms  Ledoao  Epujopo 
Bosserui^  pp.  4,  10,  Rom»o,  1558,  Beprinted  1675.]  In 
charters  of  the  12Ui  century,  the  name  appears  in  the  fonn 
of  Guwm,  and,  subsequently,  of  Gowm  and  Gowm,  The  for- 
mer, in  the  British,  as  Gova  in  the  Gaelic,  signifies  a  Smith. 
The  name  has  also  been  derived  from  Gamdum^  pronounced 
CroeiM,  the  Gaelic  for  a  ditch  [Chalmers*  Caledonia,  v.  B.  p. 
674]  Robert,  6th  Lord  Boyd,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ga- 
vin and  Risk,  in  Renfrewshire,  9th  June  1620.  In  the  west 
and  north  of  Scotland  GiPim  is  often  used  as  a  baptismal  name. 

Gavin  of  Whiteriggs,  Kincardineslure,  entailed  his  estate 
in  1749. 

In  1758  David  Gavin,  Esq.,  purchased  the  estate  of  Langton, 
Berwickshire,  anciently  the  possession  of  the  Cockbums,  and 
two  years  after  built  the  village  of  Gavinton.  He  married 
Lady  Elizabeth  Maitland,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale. His  eldest  daughter  and  heiress,  Maiy  Turner,  mar- 
ried in  1798,  the  first  marquis  of  Breadalbane.  The  2d  daugh- 
ter, Christina  Maria,  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Baird  of 
Newbytli.    Mr.  Gavin  died  in  1773. 

In  Ireland  are  the  families  of  Gavin  of  Kilfeacon  House, 
dear  Limerick,  and  Giveen  of  Rock  Castle,  settled  for  many 
generations  in  the  county  of  Ix>ndonden7. 


Gbd,  a  surname  derived  from  the  Scottish  word  jMd^  a 
pike,  persons  of  this  name  bearing  three  geds  or  pikes  in  their 
arms,  with  a  pike's  head  proper  for  a  crest 

G£D,  WxLUAM,  the  inventor  of  stereotyping, 
was  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  first  prac- 
tised his  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing 
\n  1725.  In  July  1729  he  assumed  as  partner 
William  Fenner,  stationer,  London.  Subsequently 
Mr.  John  James,  architect  at  Greenwich,  with  his 
brother  Thomas  James,  a  letter-founder,  and  Mr. 
James  Ged  the  inventor's  son,  became  partners; 
and  in  1780  they  applied  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge for  printing  Bibles  and  Common-Prayer 
books  by  blocks  instead  of  common  types,  when  a 
lease  was  sealed  to  them  April  23,  1731.  Only 
two  Prayer-books,  however,  were  finished,  after  a 
large  sum  of  money  had  been  expended,  and  the 
attempt  being  relinquished,  the  lease  was  given 
up  in  1738.  Ged  imputed  this  failure  to  the  vil- 
lany  of  the  pressmen  and  the  ill  treatment  of  his 
partners,  particularly  Fenner,  whom  John  James 
and  he  were  advised  to  prosecute,  but  declined 
doing  so.  In  1733  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
at  the  reqnesl  of  his  friends,  who  were  anxious  to 


a  stereotyped  edition  of  Sallust,  which  his  daugh- 
ter says  was  printed  in  1736.  Ged  died  in  very 
indifferent  circumstances,  on  October  19,  1749, 
after  his  utensils  had  been  sent  to  Leith  to  be 
shipped  for  London,  where  be  intended  to  enter 
into  trade  as  a  printer  with  his  son  James.  The 
latter  had  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745  as  a 
captain  in  the  duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  and  being 
taken  at  Carlisle,  was  condemned,  but  on  his  fa- 
ther's account,  by  Dr.  Smith's  interest  with  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  was  pardoned  and  set  at  lib- 
erty in  1748.  He  afterwards  worked  for  some 
time  as  a  journeyman,  and  then  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account ;  but  being  unsuccessful, 
he  went  out  to  Jamuca,  where  his  younger  bro- 
ther, William,  was  established  as  a  printer,  but 
died  soon  after.  The  process  of  stereotyping  is 
now  in  very  general  use,  being  applied  to  such 
works  as  are  likely  to  have  a  large  circulation. 

Gkddbs,  a  surname,  evidently  the  plnral  of  Ged^  those  of 
this  name  bearing  also  three  pikes  in  tiieir  arms.  The  estate 
of  Geddes  in  Nairnshire  belonged  at  one  period  to  the  Boses, 
one  of  whom,  Hngfa  Rose  of  Geddes,  by  his  marriage  with 
Maiy  de  Bosco,  heiress  of  Kilravock,  became  the  founder  of 
that  andent  family.  It  now  belongs  to  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Mackintosh.  There  was  at  one  time  a  family  of  Geddes  of 
Geddes,  as  the  Geddeses  of  Raehan  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  them.  In  the  parish  of  Nairn  there  is  a  biU 
called  the  hill  of  Geddes. 

GEDDES,  Michael,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  was 
bom  about  1650.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  which  dty  is  supposed  to 
have  been  his  native  place,  and  having  taken  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  ho  was,  in  July  1671,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  same  at  Oxford,  being  one  of  the  first 
four  natives  of  Scotland  who  were  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  exhibitions  founded  by  Bishop 
Warner  in  Baliol  college.  In  1678  he  went  to 
Lisbon  as  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  there. 
In  1686  the  Inquisition,  taking  offence  at  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  functions,  cited  him  to  appear  before 
them,  and,  in  violation  of  the  privilege  guaran- 
teed by  the  commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  Portugal,  prohibited  him  from  continuing  his 
ecclesiastical  duties.  The  English  merchants  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  bishop  of  London,  repre- 
senting the  hardships  of  their  case,  and  showing 
their  right  to  a  chaplain ;  but  before  their  letter 
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reached  that  prelate,  he  was  himself  suspended  by 
the  ecclesiastical  commission  appointed  by  James 
the  Second  of  England^  who  was  then  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  popery  at  home. 

In  May  1688,  Mr.  Geddes  returned  to  England, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  after  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Burnet  to  the  bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury, he  was  chosen  by  that  prelate  to  be  chan- 
cellor of  his  church.  He  died  before  1714.  Bishop 
Burnet  speal^s  in  very  respectful  terms  of  him  in 
his  'History  of  the  Reformation.'  During  his 
residence  at  Lisbon,  Dr.  Geddes  had  collected  a 
mass  of  historical  materials  from  scarce  books  and 
manuscripts  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ian- 
guages ;  and  in  1694  he  published  the  *  History  of 
the  Church  of  Malabar,'  in  one  volume,  translated 
from  the  Portuguese;  which  was  followed  by  other 
works,  a  list  of  which  is  subjoined. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Ethiopia.  To  which  are  adiled, 
An  Epitome  of  the  Dominican  History  of  that  Chorch ;  an 
Aoooont  of  the  Practices  and  Conviction  of  Maria  of  the  An- 
anndation,  the  famous  Nun  of  UsboD.    Lond.  1696,  8vo. 

The  Coondl  of  Trent  no  free  Assembly ;  with  au  Introdno- 
tion  concerning  Conndls,  and  a  Collection  of  Dr.  Vorga^s 
Letters.    Lond.  1697, 1714,  8to. 

Miscellaneoas  Tracts.  Vol.  i.  Lond.  1702,  8vo.  VoL  ii. 
Lond.  1705,  8to.  Vol.  iii.  Lond.  1706,  8yo.  The  same,  re- 
printed. Lond.  171i,  1730,  8  vols.  8vo.  Containing,  among 
other  things,  the  History  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes 
out  of  Spain ;  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Commons  of  Cas- 
tile ;  View  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  or  Parliaments ;  Account  of 
the  Manuscripts  and  Rdiquee  found  in  the  Ruins  of  the  un- 
inhabitable Tnrpian  Tower,  in  the  dtj  of  Granada,  in  1588, 
and  in  the  mountain  called  Valparayso,  near  to  that  dty,  in 
1595 ;  View  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition  in  Portugal ;  View  of 
all  the  Orders  of  Monks  and  Friars  in  the  Roman  Church, 
with  an  account  of  thdr  Founders. 

Several  Tracts  against  Popery.    Lond,  1715,  8vo. 

GEDDES,  Jambs,  an  accomplished  essayist, 
the  eldest  son  of  an  old  and  respectable  family  in 
Tweeddale,  was  borp  there  about  1710.  H6  was 
educated  under  his  father's  roof,  and  afterwards 
trent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
particularly  applied  to  mathematical  learning,  in 
which  he  made  remarkable  proficiency  nnder  the 
celebrated  Colin  MacLaurin.  Having  studied  for 
the  law,  he  was  admitted  advocate,  and  practised 
at  the  bar  for  several  years  with  increasing  repu- 
tation, bat  was  cut  off  by  a  lingering  consumption 
in  1749,  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  He 
had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  perusal  of 
the  ancient  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians. 


and  in  1748  he  published  at  Glasgow  '  An  Essaj 
on  the  Composition  and  Manner  of  Writing  of  the 
Ancients,  particularly  of  Plato,'  in  one  volume 
8vo.  H#  is  said  to  have  left  manuscript  sufficient 
to  make  another  volume,  but  it  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

GEDDES,  Alexander,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, critic,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in 
1737  at  Pathheads,  in  the  parish  of  Rathven, 
Banffshire.  His  father,  also  named  Alexander 
Greddes,  the  second  of  four  brothers,  was  a  small 
crofter  on  the  estate  of  Arradowl.  His  mother, 
whose  name  was  Mitchell,  was  a  native  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Bellie.  Both  were  Roman 
Catholics.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  were 
acquired  in  the  village  school,  kept  by  a  woman 
named  Sellar.  His  parents  being  in  possession  of 
an  English  Bible,  he  applied  himself,  as  soon  as 
he  could  read,  to  the  study  of  it,  and  is  said  to 
have  known  the  historical  parts  by  heart  befors 
he  was  eleven  years  old.  The  laird  of  Arradowl 
having  engaged  a  tutor  named  Shearer,  from 
Abei*deen,  for  his  two  sons,  took  young  Geddes, 
with  his  cousin  John  Geddes,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
another  boy,  into  his  house,  to  be  educated  gratu- 
itously along  with  them.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  sent  to  the  free  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
of  Scnlan,  in  the  Highlands,  to  be  educated  for 
the  service  of  his  Church.  This  seminaiy  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  a  gloomy  glen,  surrounded  with 
mountains  on  all  sides,  and  in  allusion  to  their 
seldom  seeing  the  sun  in  this  dismal  spot,  he 
said  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  fellow-students,  who 
had  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  friends,  **  Pray,  be 
so  kind  as  to  make  particular  inquiries  after  the 
health  of  the  sun.  FaQ  not  to  present  my  com- 
pliments to  him,  and  tell  him  I  still  hope  I  shall 
one  day  be  able  to  renew  the  honour  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.**  At  Sculan  le  remained 
till  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  was  removed  to 
the  Scots  college  at  Paris.  In  1764  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  was  ordered  to  Dundee  to  offici- 
ate as  priest  among  the  Catholics  of  Forfarshire. 
In  1765  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  the  earl 
of  Traquair  to  reside  in  his  family  at  Traquair 
House ;  where  he  regulated  his  studies  so  as  to  be 
preparatory  to  the  plan  he  had  long  conceived,  of 
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making  a  new  translation  of  tlie  Bible  for  the  ose 
of  his  Catholic  coontiTmen. 

Having  formed  an  attachment  to  a  female  rela- 
tlTe  of  the  earl,  which  was  retomed  by  the  lady 
with  equal  warmth,  and  not  wishing  to  violate 
his  vow  of  celibacy,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  man- 
sion of  Lord  Traquair,  in  less  than  two  years  after 
his  arrival  there,  leaving  behind  him  a  beautiful 
little  poem,  entitled  'The  Confessional,*  addressed 
to  the  fair  yet  innocent  cause  of  his  departure. 
He  left  Traquair  in  the  autumn  of  1768,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  remained  the  following 
winter,  engaged  mostly  in  the  public  libraries, 
making*  extracts  on  blbUcal  criticism  from  rare 
books,  particularly  Hebrew  ones.  In  the  spring 
of  1769  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  appoint' 
ed  to  the  charge  of  a  Catholic  congregation  at 
Anchinalrig  in  Banffshire ;  where  in  the  summer 
of  1770  he  erected  a  new  chapel,  on  the  spot  where 
the  old  one,  which  was  in  ruins,  stood,  and  re- 
paired and  improved  the  priest's  dwelling-house 
at  Auchinahrig,  making  it  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  convenient  abodes  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  friendships 
which  he  formed  with  persons  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  especially  his  occasional  appearance  in 
the  charch  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  mini- 
ster of  an  adjoining  parish,  exposed  him  to  the 
angry  expostulations  of  Bishop  Hay,  his  diocesan, 
who  menaced  him  with  suspension  from  his  eccle- 
siastical functions,  unless  he  became  more  circum- 
spect in  his  life  and  conversation,  and  kept  him- 
self uncontaminated  by  heretical  intercoui^se.  At 
this  period  he  had  contracted  debts  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  which  he  was  totally  unable  to  pay, 
when  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whose  notice  he  had 
been  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Traquair,  stepped 
forward  and  generously  relieved  him  of  all  his 
embarrassments.  In  the  hope  of  improving  his 
circumstances,  he  now  took  a  small  farm  at  LYizie, 
in  Fochabers,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Anch- 
inalrig, to  stock  which  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money,  and  the  failure  of  three  successive  crops, 
with  the  building  of  a  small  chapel  dose  to  his 
farm,  which  added  considerably  to  his  liabilities, 
in  less  than  three  years  plunged  him  into  deeper 
difficulties  than  ever.    To  free  himself  from  his 


new  embarrassments  he  published,  in  1779,  at 
London, '  Select  Satires  of  Horace,  translated  into 
English  Verse,  and,  for  the  most  part,  adapted  to 
the  present  Times  and  Manners,*  which  produced 
him  a  profit  of  about  one  hundred  pounds.    This 
sum,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  household 
goods,  he  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts. 
Having  carried  his  contumacy  so  &r  as  oocasion- 
aUy  to  attend  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Buchan- 
an, minister  of  Cullen,  Bishop  Hay  put  his  former 
threat  into  execution,  and  suspended  him  from  his 
clerical  functions  within  his  diocese.     This  decided 
him   upon    going   to  London,  and,  accordingly, 
about  the  end  of  1779,  he  quitted  Auchinalrig, 
after  having  discharged  there,  for  ten  years,  the 
various  duties   belonging   to    his  pastond  office. 
From  the  university  of  Aberdeen  he  received,  at 
this  time,  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  being  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  to  whom  it  had  been  granted 
since  the  Reformation. 

Dr  Geddes  arrived  in  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land about  the  beginning  of  1780,  and  officiated 
for  a  few  months  as  priest  in  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador's chapel,  till  it  was  suppressed  in  the  end  of 
that  year,  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  Joseph 
the  Second.     He  afterwards  preached  occasionally 
at  the  chapel  in  Duke  Street,  lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
till  Easter  1782,  when  he  relinquished  altogether 
the  exercise  of  clerical  functions.    He  now  re- 
sumed his  early  project  of  completing  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  patron  in  Lord  Petre,  who  allowed 
him  a  salary  of  ^£200  per  annum  while  employed 
upon  the  translation,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
whatever  private  library  the  Doctor  might  think 
requisite  for  his  purpose.    In  a  short  time  he  pub- 
lished a  sketch  of  his  plan,  under  the  title  of  an 
*  Idea  of  a  New  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  the 
use  of  the  English  Catholics,*  which  excited  con- 
siderable attention  to  his  undertaking. 

In  the  summer  of  1781  Dr.  Greddes  paid  a  visit 
to  Scotland,  during  which  he  wrote  *  Linton,  a 
Tweeddale  Pastoral,*  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  heir  to  the  noble  house  of  Traquair.  He 
soon  after  accompanied  the  earl  and  countess  on  a 
tour  to  the  south  of  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
London,  wrote  an  entirely  new  prospectus,  detail- 
ing, fully  and  explicitly,  the  plan  which  he  pro- 
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posed  to  follow  in  his  transliition  of  the  Bible. 
This  be  sabmitted  in  manuscript  to  Dr.  Lowth, 
bishop  of  London,  on  whose  recommendation  it 
was  published  in  1785.  In  November  of  the  same 
rear,  Dr.  Geddes  was  elected  by  the  society  of 
antiquaries  of  Scotland,  one  of  their  corresponding 
members,  an  honour  which  he  acknowledged  in  a 
poetical  epistle  to  that  body,  written  in  "geud 
anld  Scottis  phrase.**  He  afterwards  contributed 
to  the  Society^s  Transactions,  ^  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Scoto-Saxon  Dialect,'  with  translations  into 
Scottish  Verse  of  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and 
the  first  Idyllion  of  Theocritus. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  *  Analytical  Re- 
view,' in  May  1788,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
It,  and  during  five  years  and  a  half  that  he  wrote 
for  that  periodical,  he  is  known  to  have  furnished 
to  its  pages  forty-seven  articles,  principally  in  the 
department  of  Biblical  criticism  and  ecclesiastical 
history. 

At  length,  after  having  been  pioneered  for  years 
by  many  proposals  and  prospectuses,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  long-expected  translation  of  the  Bible,  I 
containing  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testa-  ' 
ment,  made  its  appearance  in  1792,  dedicated  to 
his  patron.  Lord  Petre.  This  volume  was  keenly 
attacked  by  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and 
the  vicars-apostolic  of  the  Western,  Northern, 
and  London  districts,  issued  a  pastoral  letter  pro- 
hibiting  its  use  and  reception  among  the  Catholics. 
Against  this  prohibition  the  Doctor  remonstrated 
in  vain.  He  first  published  an  *  Address  to  the 
Public,'  vindicating  the  impartiality  of  his  trans- 
lation. He  then  wrote  privately  to  the  vicars- 
apostolic,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  he  published 
a  ^  Letter  to  Bishop  Douglas,  Vicar-apostolic  of 
London,'  complabiing  of  their  conduct  as  unchari- 
table, illiberal,  and  arbitrary.  The  only  notice 
that  was  taken  of  his  remonstrances  was  his  sus- 
pension from  all  ecclesiastical  functions.  In  1797 
appeared  the  second  volume  of  his  Translation ; 
and  in  1930  *  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  corresponding  with  a  New  Translation, 
Vol.  I.,  containing  Remarks  on  the  Pentateuch.' 
In  these  works  Dr.  Geddes  denies  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  and  assails  the  credit 
of  Moses  in  every  part  of  his  character  as  an  his- 
torian, A  legislator,  and  a  moralist.    He  even 


doubts  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  styles  the  history  of  the  creation  a 
fabulous  cosmogony,  and  the  story  of  the  fall  an 
allegory.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  boCk 
Romanist  and  Protestant  united  in  rejecting  and 
denouncing  his  New  Translation  of  the  Bible  ? 

Owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  attending  the 
works  on  which  he  was  engaged.  Dr.  Geddes  be- 
came involved,  for  the  third  time,  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for 
his  behalf,  when  the  sum  collected  and  expended 
upon  hif  account,  from  the  commencement  of  1788 
to  the  middle  of  1800,  amounted  to  about  £900. 
He  had  commenced  a  new  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  and  had  already  printed  in  octavo  104 
of  them,  when  a  painful  and  excruciating  disorder 
terminated  his  life  on  February  26,  1802,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Paddington  churchyard. 
Besides  the  more  important  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of  numerous  other  pub- 
lications both  in  prose  and  verse,  a  list  of  which  is 
subjoined.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  popular 
Jacobite  song,  ^O  send  Lewie  €rordon  hame! 
The  life  of  this  learned  but  eccentric  divine  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Grood. 

Dr.  Geddes'  works  are : 

Select  Satires  ot  Horace,  traDsIated  into  English  Tene. 
Lond.  1779,  4to. 

Linton;  a  Tweeddale  PastoraL    £din.  4to. 

Cnraoiy  Remarks  on  a  late  Fanatical  publication,  entitled, 
A  fiill  Detection  of  Popeiy.    Lond.  1788,  8yo. 

Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London ;  containing  queries,  donbts, 
and  difficolties  relatiTe  to  a  yemacnlar  Venioo  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.    Lond.  1787,  4to. 

Letter  to  the  Ber.  Dr.  Priestlej,  to  prove  that  the  Dirinity 
of  Jesos  Christ  was  a  Primitive  Tenet  of  Christianity.  Lond. 
1787,  8vo. 

Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Case  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Dissenters.    Lond.  1787,  8vo. 

General  Answer  to  Queries,  Counsels,  Ac.    I^ond.  1790. 

An  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Comana*s  Pastoral  Letter,  by 
a  Protestant  Catholic.    1790,  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
pomting  out  the  only  sure  means  of  preserring  the  Church 
from  the  evils  which  threaten  her.    1790,  8vo.    Anon. 

Epistola  Macaronica  ad  fratrem,  de  iis  quse  gesta  sunt  in 
nupero  Dissentienticm  Conventn.  Lond.  1790,  4to.  Allow- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  happiest  attempts  eztaot  in  the  macaronic 
style.  An  English  verrien  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  and 
country  gentiemen,  was  published  the  same  year  by  the  au- 
thor 

Carmen  Seculare  pro  Gallica  gente,  tyrannidi  anstocrati- 
cn,  erepta.    1790,  4to. 

The  first  book  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  verbally  rendered 
into  English  vene :  with  Critical  Annotations.    1792,  8vo 
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An  ^nical)  Apology  for  Slavery.    1792,  8vo. 

L'Ayocat  dn  Diable.    The  Devirs  Advocate,  &o.    1792. 

The  Holy  Bible ;  or  the  Books  aocotmted  sacred  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  otherwise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Covenants,  faithfully  translated  from  the  corrected  text 
of  the  original ;  with  various  Readings,  Explanatory  Notes, 
and  Critical  Bemarks.  Lond.  1792-7,  2  vols.,  4to.  These 
two  volumes  include  the  historical  books  from  Genesis  to 
Chronicles,  and  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

Carmina  Ssecularia  tria,  pro  tribus  oeleberrimis  libertatis 
GallicaB  epochis.    1793,  4to. 

Ver-Vert   From  the  French  of  Cresset    Lond.  1798, 4to. 

A  Norfolk  Tale ;  or  a  Journal  from  London  to  Norwich. 
1794.  4to. 

Ode  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Pelham,  occasioned  by  his  Speech 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  the  Catholic  Bill.     1795. 

The  Battle  of  B(a)ng(o)r ;  or  the  Church  Triumphant ;  a 
Comic-heroic  Poem.    1797,  8vo. 

A  New-year's  Gift  to  the  good  People  of  England ;  being 
a  Sermon,  or  something  like  a  Sermon,  in  defence  of  the 
War,  Ac    1798,  8vo. 

A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain. 
1800,  8vo. 

Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  corresponding 
with  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible ;  containing  Remarks  on 
the  Pentateuch.    Lond.  1800,  vol.  i.,  4to. 

Bardomachia;  Poema  Macaronioo-Latinum.  Lond.  1800, 
4to.  Bardomachia ;  or  the  Battle  of  the  Bards.  Translated 
from  the  original  Latin.    Lond.  1800,  4to. 

Pad  Felidter  rednci,  Ode  Sapphica.    1801,  4to. 

A  new  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew ;  with  various  Readings  and  Notes.  Lond.  1807, 
8vo.  A  posthumous  publication,  edited  by  Dr.  Disney  and 
Charles  Butler,  Esq. 

6EDDES,  Andrew,  see  Supplement. 

GEIKIE,  Walter,  an  eminent  artist,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Archibald  Geikle,  perfhmer,  Edinbnrgh, 
was  bom  in  that  city,  Nov.  9,  1795.  A  fever 
with  which  he  was  attacked  when  nearly  two 
years  old,  destroyed  his  anricnlar  organs,  and 
brought  upon  him  the  calamity  of  being  deaf  and 
dnmb  for  life.  He  was  nine  years  of  age  before 
he  was  taught  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  bnt  so 
great  was  his  desire  to  learn  that  he  was  soon  able 
to  read,  and  pemsed  with  avidity  every  book  that 
came  in  his  way.  He  was  next  taught  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Mr.  Braidwood  for  the  instmction  of 
the  deaf  and  dnmb.  So  great  was  his  progress 
there,  that  that  gentleman  was  soon  induced  to 
employ  him  more  as  a  monitor  than  a  pnpil.  His 
turn  for  the  art  which  he  afterwards  practised 
with  so  much  dexterity  was  first  manifested, 
whilst  he  was  yet  a  child,  by  his  infantine  at- 
tempts to  cut  in  paper  representations  of  objects 
vrhich  came  within  his  observation.     From  his 

earliest  yonth  he  began  also  to  sketch  figures  with 
II. 


chalk  on  floors  or  walls,  and  gradually  advanced 
to  the  employment  of  paper  and  pencils.  When 
about  fourteen  years  old  he  was  sent  to  study  un- 
der Mr.  Patrick  Gibson,  and  in  May  1812  he  was 
admitted  into  the  drawing  academy  established  by 
the  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  the  encouragement  of  Scottish  manufac- 
tures ;  which  has  been  the  nursery  of  so  many  artists 
who  have  done  honour  to  Scotland.  Although  the 
Board  did  not  then  possess  the  magnificent  gallery 
of  casts  from  ancient  statues,  busts,  &c.,  which  it 
has  since  collected,  yet  Greikie  enjoyed  the  high 
advantage  of  drawing  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Graham,  who  then  held  the  chair  of  its  valuable 
school.  His  favourite  pursuit,  however,  was 
sketching  from  real  objects  in  the  open  air,  and 
all  those  figures  or  groups  that  peculiarly  pleased 
his  fancy  were  immediately  transferred  to  his 
portfolio.  Indeed  so  great  was  the  facility  and 
skill  with  which  he  used  his  pencil  out  of  doors, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  him  to  catch 
the  contour  of  odd  figures  or  of  remarkable  fea- 
tures, whilst  walking  by  the  side  of  the  originals 
in  the  streets.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  por- 
ter in  the  Grassmarket  of  a  peculiar  appearance 
in  figure  and  physiognomy,  who,  aware  of  his  de- 
sire to  take  his  likeness,  contrived  to  elude  him  on 
all  occasions,  when  he  saw  him  approaching.  One 
crowded  market  day,  however,  Geikie,  determined 
to  attain  his  object,  followed  the  doomed  porter 
wherever  he  went,  until  at  last,  when  the  market 
began  to  thin,  the  latter  lost  all  patience,  and 
threatened  and  abused  the  young  artist  with  great 
fury  both  of  words  and  action.  The  first  were 
lost  on  the  poor  deaf  lad,  and  although  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  meaning  shake  of  the  angry  por- 
ter*s  fist,  he  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  his  pencil 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  scene,  pursued  by  the  porter.  He 
took  refuge  in  an  open  stair.  His  pursuer  halted 
in  the  street  opposite,  and  placing  his  arms  behind 
his  back,  waited  there  at  his  leisure  to  catch  the 
young  artist  when  he  should  emerge  firom  his  hid- 
ing-place. From  a  window  in  the  stair  Geikie 
had  a  perfect  view  of  his  subject,  and  a  few  touch- 
es of  his  rapid  pencil  speedily  ti'ansferred  him  to 
his  sketchbook.  When  the  porter^s  patience  was 
exhausted,  he  moved    slowly   away,  and   thus 
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eoMed  tbe  unpruoned  artist  to  find  his  way 
home,  miseathed,  with  his  purpose  accomplished. 
This  indiTidnal  makes  a  eonspieiioiis  figoe  among 
the  ehanctauB  to  be  foond  io  his  etchiogs. 

Geikie's  eoDectioD  of  sketches  of  figures  and  of 
groups  is  irnmense.  Many  of  these  were  disposed 
of  by  prirate  sale  after  bis  death,  when  part  of 
them  were  purchased  by  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig, 
and  the  greater  number  bj  Mr.  Bindon  Blood. 
Although  he  attempted  landsciqw  painting,  he  was 
not  verj  suceessfdl  in  that  department  of  the  art, 
and  nltimatdj  confined  himself  to  it  in  pictures 
where  it  was  subsidiary  to  bis  groups  and  figures. 
As  his  lore  for  Edinburgh  was  always  great,  his 
subjects  of  this  description  were  chiefly  taken  in 
and  about  Its  environs.  There  was  not  a  hill  or 
eminence  in  the  Ticinlty,  from  which  he  did  not, 
at  one  time  or  other,  make  an  extensiye  pano- 
ramic Tiew  of  the  city  and  surrounding  scenery, 
and  that  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness which  few  could  have  equalled.  To  oil- 
painting  he  was  much  attached,  but  his  colouring 
in  general  was  cold  and  inharmonious.  Mr.  An- 
drew Wilson,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Graham  in  tbe 
chair  of  the  academy  of  the  Board  of  manufac- 
tures, gave  him  many  prirate  instructions,  but 
from  some  defect  inherent  in  Grelkie  himself,  could 
nerer  impart  to  him  such  a  knowledge  of  colours 
as  might  have  insured  to  him  proficiency  in  that 
part  of  his  art.  A  few  of  his  pictures,  indeed, 
were  less  objectionable  as  to  colour,  espedaliy 
those  in  which  he  confined  himself  to  groups  of 
figures,  and  avoided  landscape.  Among  these  are 
*  All  Hallow  Fair,'  'The  Grassmarket,'  and  *  Itin- 
erant Fiddlers,'  which  were  painted  for  the  earl  of 
Hopetoun,  and  are  now  in  the  collection  at  Hope- 
tonn  house. 

In  1881  Greikie  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  and  in  1834  a  fellow  of  the 
same  body.  His  etching  powers  were  equal  to 
his  expertness  in  drawing,  and  both  were  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  him  for  his  deficiency  in  col- 
ouring. His- first  etching  was  that  of  John  Bar- 
leycorn, which  was  executed  as  a  tailpiece  to  a 
ballad  of  that  name,  in  a  collection  of  Scottish 
ballads  published  by  Mr.  David  Laing.  The  first 
fourteen  plates  that  he  executed  he  published  on 
his  own  account,  but  he  afterwards  sold  them  to  a 


person  of  tbe  trade.  Of  his  later  etchings  he  was 
very  proud,  and  even  whilst  labouring  under  those 
fits  of  despoodcDcj  to  which  he  was  sometimea 
subject,  he  used  to  say  of  diem,  tiiat  those  to 
wliom  they  should  fall  after  his  death  would  make 
more  by  them  than  he  should  ever  do  during  his 
life,  a  foreboding,  says  his  biographer,  which  was 
but  too  truly  verified.  Notwithstanding,  adds  the 
same  authority,  of  the  absence  of  any  touches  of 
the  beau  ideal,  and  of  all  grace  from  his  figures, 
and  especially  from  his  women,  and  laying  aside 
his  faults  of  colouring,  he  is  entitled,  by  his  other 
qualities,  and  particulariy  by  the  broad  humour 
which  he  exhibits,  to  be  classed  as  the  Teniers  or 
the  Ostade  of  the  Scottish  schooL 

Geikie's  disposition  was  remarkably  amiable, 
and  his  temper  patient  in  the  extreme.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  the  Bible  was  his  prin- 
cipal study,  and  his  ftivourite  authors  were  Dod- 
dridge*s  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Barnes'  Notes  thereon,  ^th 
two  of  his  friends,  who,  like  himself^  were  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  established  a  religious  meeting  for 
persons  nnhi^ily  labouring  under  the  same  infir- 
mities as  themselves,  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  delivering,  on  Sundays,  sermons  or  lec- 
tures, of  his  own  composition,  and  explaining  the 
Scriptures,  by  means  of  the  usual  signs  on  the 
fingers,  which  are  employed  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  as  a  medium  of  verbal  communication.  His 
understanding  was  singulariy  acute,  and  his  per- 
ception surprisingly  quick.  He  was  most  remark- 
able for  comic  humour,  and  for  bis  talent  in  dis- 
playing it,  while  his  powers  of  mimicry  were  oi 
the  highest  order.  Warm-hearted  and  affection- 
ate, thb  peculiariy  gifted  artist  was  particularly 
attached  to  his  relatives.  He  painted  his  last 
picture,  which  was  only  finished  six  days  before 
his  death,  with  one  of  his  little  nephews  constantly 
seated  on  his  knee.  The  day  after  finishing  it, 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  soon  sank  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  from  which  he  could  not  be  roused. 
He  died  on  the  Ist  August  1887,  at  the  age  of 
41,  and  was  interred  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard 
of  his  native  city.  For  these  details  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Biographical  Introduction  to  his 
Etchings,  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  baronet. 

GERARD,  ALEXAin>ER,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  ingenions  writer 
on  polite  literature,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Gerard,  minister  of  Chapel  Garioch,  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  bom  there  February  22,  1728.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  first  at  the 
parish  s6hool  of  Foveran,  and  afterwards  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  whither  he  was  re- 
mioyed  on  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was 
only  ten  years  of  age,  and  two  years  later  was  en- 
tered a  student  at  Marischal  college.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1744,  and  immediately  com- 
menced his  theological  studies  in  the  divinity  hall 
of  Aberdeen,  which  he  afterwards  completed  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1748  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  1750  he  was 
appointed  to  lecture  on  natural  philosophy  in 
Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  in  the  room  of  Pro- 
fessor David  Fordyce,  who  had  gone  on  a  visit  to 
the  Continent.  Two  years  thereafter,  on  that 
gentleman  being  unfortunately  drowned  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  on  his  return  home,  Mr.  Gerard 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  chair.  He  had  the  merit 
of  introducing  into  the  university  an  improved 
plan  of  theological  education,  and,  in  1755,  print- 
ed at  Aberdeen  a  well-written  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  which  he  had  drawn  up  by  order  of  the 
faculty  of  his  college.  In  1756  he  gained  the  prize 
of  a  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Edinburgh  for  the  best  *  Essay  on  Taste,' 
which  he  afterwards  published.  He  belonged  to 
a  literary  society  at  Aberdeen,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  Drs.  Blackwell,  Gregory, 
Reid,  Campbell,  and  Seattle,  men  who  not  only 
raised  the  character  of  the  univ^ity  which  they 
adorned,  but  shed  a  lustre  on  the  literature  of 
their  country. 

In  1759  Mr.  Gerard  was  ordained  minister  of 
Grejrfriars  church,  Aberdeen;  in  1760  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Marischal  col- 
lege, and  about  the  same  period  he  t«ok  his  degree 
of  D.D.  Having,  in  1771,  resigned  both  his 
church,  and  his  professorship  in  Marischal  college, 
he  was  preferred  to  the  theological  chair  in  Eing^s 
college,  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  on  his  67th  birthday,  February  22,  1795. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend  and 
pupil.  Dr.  Skene  Ogilvy  of  Old  Aberdeen. 

His  works  are 


An  EssRj  on  Taste.    Lond.  1759,  8to. 

A  Thanksgiving  Sennon,  on  Ezek.  zzxtL  82.    1759,  8vo. 

A  Sermon  on  Titus  i.  7.     1760,  Sto. 

The  Influence  of  the  Pastoral  Office  on  the  Chanoter  ex- 
amined; with  a  view  eapeciallj  to  Mr.  Hmne*B  repreaentation 
of  the  Spirit  of  that  Office ;  a  Sermon.    Lond.  1760,  8vo. 

On  1  Peter  iL  16.    1761, 1778,  8vo. 

Dissertations  on  suhjects  relating  to  the  Genius  and  the 
EWdences  of  Christianity.    Edin.  1766, 1767,  Svo. 

An  Essaj  on  Genius ;  treating  of  its  nature,  of  the  general 
sources,  of  the  varieties  of  genius  in  the  imagination,  memory 
judgment,  &o.    Lond.  1767,  1774,  8vo. 

Influence  of  Piety  on  the  Public  Good ;  on  Dent.  vi.  24. 
1776,  12rao. 

Liberty  the  Cloak  of  Malidousnesa,  both  in  the  Americai* 
Bebellion  and  in  the  mannen  of  the  times;  a  Fast  Sermon. 
Lond.  1778,  8vo. 

Nineteen  Sermons  on  various  subjects.  Lond.  1780-2, 
2  vols.  Svo. 

The  Pastoral  Care.    Lond.  1799,  8vo.    Edited  by  his  son, 
Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard. 
• 

GERARD,  Gilbert,  an  eminent  divine,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Aberdeen  on  Angnst  12, 
1760,  was  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  twentj-Wo,  he  went 
to  Holland,  as  minister  of  the  Scottish  chnrch  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  for  several  yearo, 
and  daring  his  residence  there,  assisted  by  two 
literary  friends,  he  wrote  and  edited  a  Dntoh  pe- 
riodical, called  *  De  Recensent.'  He  also  contri- 
buted to  the  *  Analytical  Review,*  principally  arti- 
cles on  foreign  literature.  While  still  resident  in 
Amsterdam,  the  university  of  his  native  city  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  April  1791, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  soon  after  obtained 
the  vacant  professorship  of  Greek  at  King^s  col- 
lege. Old  Aberdeen.  In  1795  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  same  college; 
and  in  1811  he  was  appointed  to  the  second  charge 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Old  Machar.  He  also 
acted  as  master  of  mortifications  for  King's  col- 
lege, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaphdns 
for  Scotland.  Dr.  Grerard  died  suddenly,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1816. — His  works  are : 

On  Indifference  with  regard  to  religions  tmths ;  a  Sermob 
Lond.  1797,  8vo. 

Institutes  of  Biblical  Critidsm,  bdng  the  heads  of  hia 
conrse  of  lectures  on  that  subject  Lond.  1806, 1808,  Svo. 
This  work,  styled  by  the  Biogrc^kie  UniveneBej  a  work  fuU 
of  erudition,  and  written  in  a  good  spirit,  was  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

G£RARD,  Alexander,  a  distinguished  scien- 
tific traveller,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Aberdeen,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  went 
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out  to  India.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  Sir  David  Ochterlonj  to  survey  Malacca,  a 
survey  which  he  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
mostly  at  mid-day  under  a  burning  sun.  He  held 
tlie  rank  of  captain  in  the  East  India  Company^s 
service,  and  during  a  period  of  above  twenty  years 
was  employed  in  exploring,  surveying,  and  map- 
ping the  northern  districts  of  India,  having  been 
selected  by  the  Bengal  government  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  account  of  his  acknowledged  skill  in  those 
departments  of  professional  duty.  He  was  in 
particular  appointed  to  many  of  the  surveys  which 
were  deemed  difficult  and  important,  and  this  led 
to  his  residing  for  many  years  in  the  then  almost 
unknown  district  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  amongst 
the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya.  He  traversed 
those  gigantic  regions  in  paths  before  untrodden 
by  any  European,  and  attained  heights  which  had 
previously  been  deemed  inaccessible.  At  one  part 
he  ascended  above  20,000  feet,  and  by  ways 
steeper  than  it  bad  been  deemed  possible  to  dimb. 
In  these  excursions  he  suffered  the  extremes  of 
beat,  cold,  and  hunger,  and  endored  privations  of 
eveiy  description.  And  it  was  not  until  bis  health 
had  been  completely  sacrificed  that  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  abandon  his  labonrs  and  return  to 
his  native  eonntrv. 

m 

Wbile  engaged  in  his  exploratory  expeditions. 
Captain  Gerard  made  patient  researches  not  only 
into  the  customs  and  antiquities  of  the  tribes  he 
encoontered  in  his  travels,  bat  also  into  the  geo- 
logy and  natoral  histoiy  of  the  districts  through 
whkh  be  passed.  The  Himalaya  mountains  are 
inhabited  at  extraordinary  altitudes;  he  fbond 
cnltivated  fields  and  crops  of  com  at  heights  of 
firom  fbttrteen  to  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  flocks  of  sheep^  and  tribes  of 
Ttetar  ^epherds>  with  their  dogs  and  horses, 
oMaitt  subsistence  at  these  immense  elevations. 
Tbe  notices  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Chinese 
TMary  are  also  very  interesting.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  when  science  and  letters,  flvLug  from 
tyrawiT,  abandoned  the  plaius  of  Hmdostan,  they 
took  refuge  in  the  mooutaios  of  Thibet,  when? 
thev  have  tivurished  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  little  aware.  la  the  Paibe- 
tan  lan;^uajj;e  an  Eucyclop^ia  was  discovered,  or 
14  volumes*  treating  of  the  arcs  and  sciences,  and 


the  medical  part  of  which  work  formed  five  vol- 
umes. Captain  Gerard^s  brother,  Dr.  James  Gil- 
bert Gerard  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Establishment, 
who  accompanied  him  in  many  of  his  excursions 
and  surveys,  bad  fallen  in  with  a  learned  Hunga- 
rian, named  Cosmo  de  Eonas,  who  resided  in  Thi- 
bet, and  who  had  made  great  progress  in  bringing 
to  light  much  curious  information  respecting  that 
hitherto  little  known  people.  The  art  of  litho- 
graphy had  been  practised  in  the  city  of  Thibet 
from  time  immemorial,  and  it  had  been  used, 
amongst  other  purposes,  for  displaying  the  ana- 
tomy of  different  parts  of  the  human  body. 

Captain  Gerard  died  at  Aberdeen  December  15, 
1839.  Soon  after  his  death  appeared  the  *'  Narra- 
tive of  a  Journey  from  Cannpoor  to  the  Boorendo 
Pass  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  by  Major  Sir 
William  Lloyd ;  and  Captain  Alexander  Gerard*s 
Account  of  an  Attempt  to  penetrate  by  Bekbnr  to 
Garoo  and  the  Lake  I^f anasarowara,  with  a  Letter 
from  the  late  J.  G.  Gerard,  Esq.,  detailing  a  Visit 
to  the  Shatool  and  Boorendo  Passes,  edited  by 
George  Lloyd,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1840. 

GIB,  Adam,  one  of  the  eariy  ministers  of  the 
Secession  chmnch  in  Scotland  and  leader  of  the 
Antibni^hers,  the  ninth  son  of  Mr.  John  Gib, 
proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Castletown,  in  the  par- 
bh  of  Mnckart,  Perthshure,  was  bom  there  on  7th 
April,  1714.  His  &tber,  intending  him  for  the 
medical  profession,  sent  him  in  1730  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  to  be  educated  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Gib,  ssrgeon  in 
that  citT.  Pecniiarir  attached  to  mathematical 
studies,  he  was  a  Civonrite  s^olar  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Professor  M'^Lanrin,  fiitber  of  Lord  Dteghoin, 
a  lord  of  session.  One  day  as  he  was  walking 
down  the  old  West  Bow,  deeply  meditakiBg  on  a 
mathematical  problem,  he  fonad  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  assembled  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal  in  the  Gnssmaiket,  when  the 
question  forced  itself  upon  h»  mind,  ^  Wm  tite 
subject  which  now  so  entirely  engrosses  my  atten- 
tion, prepare  me  for  eternity?  ^  Resotring  from 
that  moment  to  commence  a  new  comcse  of  con- 
duct, he  lived  retired  that  he  might  not  be  exposed 
i  to  temr  cation,  and  writing  out  rules  for  his  gnid- 
ance,  si^ed  them  with  his  own  blood,  finding 
himself,  howerer,  unable  to  act  up  to  them,  he 
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determined  upon  retiring  to  some  desert  island, 
where  no  temptation  could  exist  to  lead  him  astray ; 
but  the  perusal  of  Luther's  work  on  the  Galatians 
caused  him  to  change  his  design.  The  introduc- 
tion to  that  work,  it  is  supposed,  brought  him  first 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

He  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  having,  in  1735,  joined  the 
Associate  Presbytery,  he  was  by  them,  on  5th 
March  1740,  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
West  Kirk  of  Stirling.  Soon  after  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Seceding  congregation  of  Edinburgh, 
and  another  from  that  of  Stitchell.  On  the  2d 
April  1741,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  for- 
mer, and  under  his  powerful  and  popular  preach- 
ing, it  soon  increased  largely  in  numbers. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1745  he  took  an  active 
part  in  support  of  the  government.  He  was  the 
means  of  raising  several  companies  of  volunteers 
among  his  own  people,  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  and,  on  its  occupation  by  the  Highland 
army,  he  assembled  his  congregation  for  public 
worship  at  Dreghom  near  Colinton,  about  four 
miles  west  of  the  city,  on  which  occasion  he 
preached  for  five  successive  Sabbaths  in  the  open 
air,  showing  his  loyalty  to  the  government,  even 
in  presence  of  some  of  the  insurgents,  by  praying 
for  the  reigning  sovereign.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
accompanied  part  of  his  congregation,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  government,  to  Fal- 
kirk, where,  a  few  hours  before  the  battle  of  the 
17th  January,  he  signalized  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
seizing  a  rebel  spy,  and  lodging  him  in  prison, 
from  whence  in  the  evening  he  was  liberated 
by  the  Pretender's  army,  on  marching  victoriously 
into  Falkirk. 

His  lather  had  been  much  displeased  with  him 
for  abandoning  the  medical  profession,  and  refused 
for  some  time  to  hear  him  preach,  after  he  was 
licensed;  but  afterwards,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  habits  of  his  eldest  son,  he  disinherited  him, 
and  settled  the  estate  of  Castletown  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice.  When,  after  his  death,  his 
deed  of  settlement  was  read,  Mr.  Gib  asked  of  his 
brother,  If  he  would  engage  to  change  his  mode  of 
life  on  condition  of  the  estate  being  restored  to 
him ;  an4  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  immediately  destroyed  the  deed  by  putting  it 


into  the  fipe  in  presence  of  the  company  assembled 
on  the  occasion. 

In  1746,  when  the  memorable  schism  occurred 
in  the  Secession  church,  respecting  the  religious 
clause  in  the  burgess'  oath,  Mr.  Gib  took  a  lead- 
ing part  on  the  side  of  those  who  maintained  that 
the  swearing  of  this  clause  was  inconsistent  with 
the  pubUc  profession  of  Seceders.  The  Antibur- 
gher  Synod  was  constituted  in  his  house  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  10th  April  1747,  and  hiB  prominent 
position  in  the  controversy  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  *■  Pope  Gib.'  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  suffered  severely  from  the  gout.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh  on  18th  June  1788,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age,  and  48th  of  his  ministry,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard  of  that  city, 
where  an  elegant  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  congreation. 

His  works  are : 

A  pamphlet  in  the  oontroTeraj  ocmoeniiDg  WhitfieUl  and 
the  "  Cambiulang  Work.*'    Edin.  1742. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Associate  Synod  at  Edinbnigh,  con- 
oerning  some  Ministers  who  have  separated  from  them.  174& 

A  Solemn  Warning  by  the  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland : 
addressed  to  persons  of  all  ranks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.   Edin.  1758. 

An  Address  to  the  Assodate  Synod,  met  at  Edinburgh, 
Oct  11,  1759,  concerning  a  petition  and  reasons  laid  before 
them  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  &c.    1768. 

An  Exposition  of  a  fhlse  and  ahnsive  Libel,  entitled,  *  The 
procedure  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  Mr.  Pirie*s  case  repr»- 
sented,*  &o.    1764. 

A  Refuge  of  Lies  Swept  away.    1768. 

The  present  Truth :  A  Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony 
in  the  three  periods  of  the  rise,  state,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Testimony.    2  vols,  8vo,  1774. 

An  Antidote  against  a  new  heresy  concerning  the  true 
Sonship  cf  Jesus  Christ.  A  Sermon  from  John  ix.  85.    1777. 

VindidsB  DominicsB :  A  Defence  of  the  refonnadon  stand- 
ards in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  the  one  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Edin.  1778. 

An  Account  of  the  Burgher  Re-Exhibition  ot  the  Secession 
Testimony.    Edin.  1780. 

An  Exposition  of  some  late  Reveries  concerning  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ    Edin«1780. 

A  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  read  before  the  Associate 
Synod,  at  Edinburgh,  May  2,  1782,  relative  to  a  printed  Ser- 
mon which  had  been  preached  before  them.     Edin.  1784. 

Sacred  Contemplations,  in  three  parts.  Containing,  1. 
A  view  of  the  Covenant  of  Works ;  2.  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace;  and  8.  of  the  absolute  and  immediate  dependence  of 
all  things  on  God.  Edin.  1786,  8vo.  At  the  end  of  this 
work,  executed  in  the  78d  year  of  his  age,  and  forming  a 
compendious  body  of  Calvinistio  divinity,  was  an  *  Essay  on 
liberty  and  Necessity,'  in  answer  to  I^  Karnes'  Essay  ob 
that  subject 

GIBB,  John,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  was 
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born  in  the  year  1776,  at  Kirkcows,  a  small  pro- 
perty near  Falkirk,  then  belonging  to  his  father, 
an  extensive  contractor  in  that  quarter,  who  died 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  After 
having  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  a  me- 
chanical trade,  at  that  time  considered  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  training,  either  as  a  civil  engineer 
or  contractor,  he  received  his  first  professional 
instmction  at  the  Lancaster  and  Preston  canal, 
from  his  brother-in-law,  then  engaged  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  that  canal,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Mr.  Rennie.  He  was  next  employed  by  Mr. 
Easton,  his  father-in-law,  at  the  formation  of  Leith 
docks.  From  1805  to  1809  he  was  employed  by 
the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Greenock,  in 
the  execution  of  what  was  then  called  the  new 
harbour  in  that  town,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Rennie,  and  while  engaged  there  he  gave  such 
proofs  of  his  ability  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Telford,  who  was  then  looking 
out  for  a  resident  engineer  to  the  harbour  works 
at  Aberdeen.  He  went  to  that  city  in  1809,  and 
built  the  extensive  piers  at  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour  there.  At  an  after  period  he  executed, 
along  with  his  son,  many  important  improvements 
in  deepening  and  building  quay  walls,  preparatory 
to  the  harbour  at  Aberdeen  being  made  a  wet 
dock.  In  reference  to  these  works  Mr.  Telford, 
in  his  Life,  published  by  his  executors,  thus  men- 
tions him:  ^'Mr.  Gibb,  with  unremitting  atten- 
tion, superintended  every  operation  connected 
with  these  difficult  works,  in  which  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  remarkable  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance.** There  not  being  that  field  for  engi- 
neering in  the  northern  district  in  which  he  resided, 
which  a  man  of  his  active  mind  and  talents  re- 
quired, he  became  an  extensive  contractor  for 
works  principally  in  the  south ;  and  his  exertions 
at  the  first  contract  he  executed,  which  was  at  the 
Crinan  canal,  are  thus  described  in  their  annual 
report  by  Lords  Castlereagh,  Binning,  Glenber- 
vie,  and  Melville,  then  parliamentary  commission- 
ers for  the  improvement  of  the  canal :  ^^  The  canal 
was  closed  at  the  end  of  February  1817,  to  admit 
of  the  necessary  operations,  for  the  completion  of 
which  we  allowed  the  contractor  (Mr.  Gibb  of 
Aberdeen)  a  twelvemonth,  expiring  February 
1818.    But  his  activitv  has  outrun  our  expecta- 


tions, the  canal  having  been  actually  opened  for  use 
in  the  beginning  of  November  last.  On  a  review 
of  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Gibb,  we  cannot 
but  be  gratified  at  such  an  instance  of  exertion.*' 
Mr.  Gibb  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  important  public  works,  the  last  one  of  any 
extent  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  and  com- 
pleted, along  with  his  son,  being  the  Glasgow 
bridge,  (designed  by  Mr.  Telford,)  which  is  fiiced 
with  Aberdeen  granite ;  and  in  the  published  ac- 
count of  that  work  by  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  Telford,  it  is  stated ;  '*  The  bridge  trustees 
were  so  well  pleased  with  the  execution  of  this 
splendid  structure,  that  they  presented  to  the  con- 
tractors two  elegant  pieces  of  plate,  in  testimony 
of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  their  zeal 
and  fidelity.'*  Mr.  Gibb  died  at  Aberdeen,  on  3d 
December,  1850,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  of  London. 

GI^BS,  James,  an  eminent  architect,  the  son 
of  Peter  Gibbs,  of  Foot-dee-mire,  merchant  in 
Aberdeen,  and  Isabel  Farquhar,  his  second  wife, 
was  bom  about  1674.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  grammar  school  and  the  Marischal  college, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  An 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  Peter  Gibbs  the  father, 
which  deserves  to  be  related  as  an  evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  At  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  party  feeling  running  high,  old  Mr.  Gibbs, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  named  two  dogs 
he  had  Calvin  and  Luther,  in  derision  of  both 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  For  this  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them,  and  sagaciously  ordered  the  unof- 
fending puppies  to  be  hanged  at  the  cross  as  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  which  wise,  and  just,  and 
mercifal  sentence  was  duly  executed  accordiugly  I 

About  1694  Mr.  James  Gibbs  left  Aberdeen,  to 
which  he  never  returned,  and  spent  some  years  in 
the  service  of  an  architect  and  master-builder  in 
Holland.  The  earl  of  Mar  happening,  about  1700, 
to  be  in  that  country,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  introduced 
to  him,  and  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  his 
lordship  generously  i^imished  him  with  recommen- 
datory letters  and  money,  in  order,  by  travelling, 
to  complete  himself  as  an  architect.  Mr.  Gibbs 
accordingly  went  to  Italy,  and  for  ten  years  ap 


{died  bimulf  asBidnoosIy  to  the  stndj  of  arcbiteo- 
tore  among  the  classical  inodela  of  ancieDt  Kome. 
In  1710  he  retmried  to  England,  when,  bj  the 
[nflnence  of  his  noble  patron,  then  lecretarj  for 
Scotland,  and  high  in  bvoor  vith  Qneen  Anne, 
his  name  was  added  to  the  Ust  of  architects  ap- 
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pcdnted  hf  the  tmateea  named  in  the  act  of  ptir- 
liament  ^hich  had  been  passed  for  bnilding  fiftj 
new  chorchea  in  the  metropolis.  He  designed  and 
executed  the  chorch  of  St.  Martin 's-i  a- the -Fields, 
the  beantifiil  facade  of  which  is  considered  his 
ehef-ifmivre,  St.  Marj's  in  the  Strand,  and  others. 
The  Kadcliffe  Library  at  Oxford,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  recei*ed  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
that  nnirerutj;  the  King's  college,  Rojallibrary, 
and  Senate  honse  at  Cambridge;  and  the  monu- 
ment of  John  Holies,  dulie  of  Newcastle,  in  West- 
minster Abbef,  with  some  buildings  in  the  palace 
of  Slows,  are  also  lasting  evidences  of  his  abilities 
as  aa  architect  A  few  jears  before  his  death  he 
sent  to  the  maf^trates  of  Aberdeen,  as  a  testimo- 
ny of  his  regard  for  his  native  place,  a  plan  of  St. 
Nicholas  chnrch  in  that  citj,  which  was  followed 
in  the  rebnilding  of  it.  He  died  onmanied  Au- 
pst  C,  1751,  and  t>eqiieathed  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty,  amonnting  to  abont  £15,000,  to  public 


charitiea,  and  his  particular  friends;  amongst  the 
rest  he  left  £1,000,  the  whole  of  his  plate,  and  nn 
estate  of  £280  a-jear,  to  the  onlj  son  of  bis  pa- 
tron, the  earl  of  Mar.  In  1738  he  had  published 
a  large  folio  volnme  of  his  de«gns,  by  wUch  he 
realized  £1,600,  v>d  sold  the  plates  afterwards 
for  £400.  His  papers  and  MSS.,  with  his  library, 
consisting  of  abont  600  volames,  he  left  as  a  do- 
nation to  the  BadcUS^  Librarj. 
His  works  are : 

Book  of  Archituctnn ;  oontuning  dengng  of  buildjngs  md 
ornamnitB.    Lond.  17S8,  foL 

,  BdIh  for  diswiig  the  BOToml  parts  of  Arshitsctan  in  n 
mon  vxact  Bod  «iaj  manner  thaa  bis  hithorta  bnen  pno- 
tiud;  with  cuts.     Land.  1732. 1^,  foL 

Slioit  DescriptioTi  of  ths  RaddiSa  Libnrj  it  Oxford ;  eon- 
tuning  its  UTonl  plans,  nprighU,  aecCioDi,  ind  ornunsnta, 
on  twent^-tbree  copp«rpUt«;  •rith  tbo  explication  of  aaeb 
plats.     Land.  1T4T,  fbl. 

TliB  Histo^j  of  the  Portofoue,  daring  the  reign  of  Emma- 
nnol ;  containing  all  tbeir  Diacoveiiea  from  the  Coaet  of 
Africk  to  the  farthest  parta  of  China;  th«r  Battlea  bj  Sea 
and  Land,  &«■ ;  indnding  also  tbnr  diacoTet;  of  tbe  BniUa. 
From  the  Latin  irf  Osorio.     Lend.  17G3,  2  Tola.  Sro. 

QtBSOH,  a'  nmiMne  ooinmoa  to  both  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, eridentlj  baring  ite  net  in  tbe  baptiamal  nazne  of  Oil- 
bett,  amoDg  tbe  asu-nanua,  nnne-nanisa,  and  diminndTei  of 
vlioh  are  Qib,  Gibbe,  (^bbie,  GebUe,  Oibioii.  Qibbone,  and 
ninikr  appeDationB.  [Loatr'i  Eitaf  on  EiiglM  Surmama, 
ToL  i.  p.  168.]  Tbe  name  of  Gibeoa  ii  of  gnat  antiqui^  in 
Scotland,  and  no  ieai  tlian  five  hmiliia  of  this  lummnw, 
bnuches  of  tbe  now  atw&,  bne  been  raised  to  the  digni^  ol 

Tbe  pngeniton  of  tba  QibwDi  of  Dnrie,  in  Fife,  wen  fi«e 
barons  of  tbat  coimtj  and  Mid  Lothian  before  tbe  fonrttanth 
eentnrj.  Th^  immediate  aneerter  was  Tbomaa  Oibaon, 
who  lived  in  ths  mgn  of  King  Jamea  tbe  Foarth.  and  ii  par- 
ticaUrl;  menCiDned,  with  sereral  aCher  lunms  of  tbe  conntj 
of  Fife,  in  a  charter  hj  Sir  John  Monliry,  of  Barnbotigte, 
knight,  in  favour  of  his  son,  William  da  Motibi7,  in  Ifill. 
He  left  two  sona,  George  bis  beir,  and  William,  sucaasTelj 
ricar  of  Garrock,  motor  of  InTeraiitj,  and  dean  of  ResUlrig. 
B;  Jamea  the  Hfth  tbe  latt«r  was  appointed  one  of  tba  lorda 
of  sesRon,  at  tbe  institution  of  ths  coll^  of  justice  in  15SZ, 
and  bjthat  monarch  be  was  freqoentljr  em  plojed  in  embaaiie* 
to  tbe  Popc^  wbo  bonoored  bim  with  the  armorial  bearing  of 
tbres  keja,  as  bemg  a  oborcbman,  with  the  motto  On&Msf 
panditt  poria,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  writings  on  behalf  of 
the  chnrch,  be  obtained  the  title  tf  CuiUm  £c^na  Scotia. 
[DottgW  Banmagt,  p.  668.]     In  1640,  Cardinal  Bethuni 


ig  with  hi 


that  he  might  ban  the  ir 
of  state.  He  was  to  retain  the  benefioes  which  be  abeadj 
held,  and  to  recdTO,  from  the  cardinal  and  bis  socoeaan,  a 
pension  nf  .£!00,  daring  his  lifo. 

George,  the  elder  ton,  had  a  son,  also  named  Geo^e,  who 
sncceeded  him.  Ths  acn  of  tba  lattar,  George  Gibson  ol 
Goldingatono,  was  a  clerk  of  sesnon,  and  died  about  1590. 
B;  his  wife,  Maiy,  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  family  of  Airth 
of  tbat  ilk,  io  Stirlineiibire,  he  had  tr 
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GibioD,  Lord  Dnrie,  the  celebrated  jadge,  first  baronet  of  the 
familj  (1628),  of  whom  a  memoir  is  sabjoined ;  and  Archi- 
bald, who  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  obtained  a  charter, 
under  the  great  seal,  of  several  lands  near  Glasgow,  dated  22d 
May,  1599.  Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Durie,  purchased  the  lands 
of  that  name,  andentlj  belonging  to  the  familj  of  Done  of 
that  ilk,  and  had  a  charter  of  the  same  in  1614.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton, 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  and,  with  8  daughters,  had  3  sons, 
Alexander,  2d  baronet,  Sir  John  Gibson  of  PenUand,  who 
carried  on  the  line  of  the  familj,  and  George,  of  Balhouffie. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  jounger  of  Durie, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  session  on  25th  July  1632, 
and  as  such  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  parliament.  *0n  the 
attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  impose  the  service  book  on  the  people 
of  Scotland,  he  protested,  with  others,  at  the  market  cross  of 
Edinburgh  against  the  rojal  proclamations,  on  8th  Jnlj  and 
22d  September  1688.  He  wss  also  one  of  those  who  pre^ 
sented  the  petition  against  the  bishops  to  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  General  Assembly,  in  November  of  that  year. 
As  derk  of  parliament  he  refused  to  read  the  royal  warrant  for 
the  pron^ation  of  parliament  from  14th  Nov.  1639  to  2d  June 
1640.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  commissary- 
general  of  the  forces  raised  to  resist  King  Charles  I.  On  ISth 
November  1641,  he  was  nominated  lord  clerk  register  by  the 
aing,  who,  on  the  15th  of  the  previous  March,  had  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  plantation  of  kirks.  On  Ist 
February  1645,  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
exchequer,  and  on  8th  March  following,  a  supernumerary  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  estates ;  as  also  of  the  committees  of 
a  rimilar  nature  appointed  in  1646, 1647,  and  1648.  On  2d 
July  1646,  he  was  admitted  a  lord  of  session,  on  the  favour- 
able report  of  that  court  to  the  king.  Having  joined  "  the 
Engagement,"  he  was  deprived  of  his  ofiices  by  the  act  of 
classes,  on  13th  February,  1649,  and  in  the  following  year,  as 
an  entry,  in  Lament's  Diary  states,  "  both  Durie  and  his  ladie 
was  debaired  from  the  table  because  of  their  malignancie." 
In  August  1652,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  chosen  for 
Scotland  to  attend  the  parliament  of  England ;  and  he  again 
went  to  England  in  Januaiy  1654.    He  died  in  June  1656. 

His  son.  Sir  John  Gibson  of  Durie,  8d  baronet,  sat  in  the 
first  Scots  parliament  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.  His  only  son, 
Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie,  having  died  without  issue,  in 
him  ended  the  male  line  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  5th  baron, 
Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Durie,  the  eminent  judge,  and  the  title 
and  estates  devolved  upon  the  grandson  of  Sir  John  Gibson  of 
Pentland,  his  lordship's  2d  son.  A  steady  loyalist,  Sir  John 
Gibson  of  Pentland  attended  Charles  I.  in  all  his  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  in  1651  accompanied  King  Charles  II.  to  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Worcester,  where  he  lost  a  Teg,  and  for 
his  gallant  behaviour  was  knighted  by  the  king.  He  had,  with 
2  dr»,  8  SOBS :  1.  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Pentland  and  Adiston, 
one  of  the  prindpal  derks  ef  session,  and  derk  to  the  privy 
oonndl  of  Scotland;  2.  Sir  John  Gibson,  Bart,  colonel  of  a 
re^ment  of  foot,  and  governor  of  Portsmouth ;  3.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gibson  of  Kdrhill,  created  a  baronet  in  1702. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  with  five  daughters, 
had  four  sons,  namely.  Sir  John,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
progenitor  of  the  present  family;  Thomas  Gibson  of  Clifton- 
hall;  and  James,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary. 

Sir  Alexander's  eldest  son.  Sir  John,  6th  baronet,  m.  Eli- 
sabeth, dkngfater  of  Lewis  Craig  of  Riccarton,  and  had,  with 
two  daughters,  two  sons;  Su:  Alexander,  6th  baronet,  and 
John,  merchant,  London.    Sir  Alexander,  the  elder,  leaving 


no  male  issue,  was  'succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Sir  John,  7th 
baronet,  son  of  John  Gibson  of  London.  He  also  dying  with- 
out male  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sir  Robert,  8th 
baronet  At  Sir  Robertas  death  in  America,  without  issue, 
the  title  reverted  to  the  descendant  of  Alexander  Gibson,  of 
Durie,  2d  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  derk  of  the  privy 
<»undl,  above  mentioned.  This  gentleman,  Alexander  Gibson, 
one  of  the  prindpal  derks  of  session,  obtained  from  his  father, 
the  lands  of  Durie  in  1699.  His  eldest  son,  John  Gibson  of 
Durie,  married  Helen,  2d  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Car- 
michael  of  Skirling,  (son  of  John,  1st  earl  of  Hyndford,  and 
father  of  4  th  earl,)  by  his  first  wife,  Helen,  only  child  of  Thomas 
Cnug  of  Riccarton,  and  had,  by  her,  with  3  cb-s.,  5  sons,  viz., 
Alexander;  William,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  father  of  James 
Gibson,  W.S.,  created  a  baronet  in  1831,  and  on  succeeding  to 
the  estate  of  Riccarton,  Mid  Lothian,  assumed  the  additional 
name  of  Craig  (see  Craio,  Sir  James  Gibson,  voL  i.  p.  692); 
Thomas,  lient-col.  83d  regiment ;  and  two  who  died  young. 
John  Gibson  of  Durie,  the  father,  sold  the  estate  of  Durie  to 
the  ancestor  of  Mr.  MaitUnd  Christie,  the  present  proprietor. 
His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  had  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas. 
Sir  John,  the  elder,  succeeded  Sir  Robert  as  9th  baronet,  and 
assumed  the  name  and  title  of  Gibson  Carmichad  of  Skirling, 
on  inheriting  the  estates,  as  heir  of  entail,  of  the  4th  earl  of 
Hyndford,  his  grand-uncle.  Having  only  a  daughter,  he  was 
succeeded  in  1803  by  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Carrai- 
chael  of  Skiriing,  10th  baronet  of  the  Gibson  family,  (see  vol. 
L  p.  591).  By  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  General  Dundas 
of  Fingask,  Sir  Thomas  had  7  children.  The  eldest,  Alex- 
ander, bom  at  the  family  seat,  Castle-Craig,  Peebles-shire, 
June  6,  1812,  succeeded  his  father  in  1849.  Educated 
first  at  Harrow,  and  subsequently  at  Cambridge,  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  university,  he  entered  upon  pub- 
lic life.  At  the  election  of  1837  he  contested  the  county 
of-  Peebles,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  He  sub- 
sequently became  private  secretary  to  the  Hon.  Fox  Maule, 
who  in  1852  succeeded  his  father  as  2d  Lord  Panmure.  Sir 
Alexander  Gibson  Carmichad  died  1st  May  1850.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  him  is  inserted 
in  the  volume  of  the  ChritUan  Treatwy  fer  1850,  p.  876. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas,  12th  baronet, 
who  died  Dec.  30,  1855,  when  his  next  brother.  Rev.  Sir 
William  Henry,  bom  Oct.  9,  1807,  became  13th  baronet. 
The  latter  tn.,  in  1858,  Eleonora-Ann,  daughter  of  David 
Anderson,  Esq.  of  St.  Germains. 

GIBSON,  Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Durie,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  the  son  of  Greorge  Gibsott  of 
Goldingstones,  one  of  the  clerks  of  session.  On 
14th  December  1594,  on  a  commission  from  the 
lord  clerk  register,  he  was  admitted  third  derk  of 
session.  King  James  in  person  was  present  at  his 
admission,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which  the 
first  and  second  clerks  complied  with  his  desire 
that  he  should  be  received,  he  promised  in  pres- 
ence of  the  court  to  reward  them  with  ^^  ane  suf- 
ficient casualtie  for  said  consents."  On  10th  Julj 
1621,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  when  he 
took  the  title  of  Lord  Durie,  his  clerkship  being 
conferred  upon  his  son,  to  be  held  conjunctly  with 
himself,  and  to  devolve  on  the  longest  liver.    In 
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1628  he  was  created  by  Charles  the  Firat,  a  bar- 
onet of  Nora  Scotia,  on  which  occasion  he  received 
A  grant  of  land  in  that  province.  In  1638  he  was 
named  a  commissioner  for  revising  the  laws  and 
collecting  the  local  customs  of  the  country.  In 
1640  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
estates,  and  on  18th  November,  1641,  his  appoint- 
ment as  judge  was  continued  under  a  new  com- 
mission to  the  court. 

While  the  office  of  president  continued  elective 
in  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice.  Lord  Du- 
rie  was  twice  chosen  head  of  the  court,  namely, 
for  the  summer  session  on  1st  June  1642,  and  for 
the  winter  session  of  1648.  This  able  and  upright 
judge  died  at  nis  house  of  Dune,  June  10,  1644. 
Having,  from  11th  July  1621,  the  day  after  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  to  16th  July  1642,  pre- 
served notes  of  the  more  important  decisions, 
these,  known  as  'Durie^s  Practicks,'  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1690,  in  one 
volume  folio,  and  are  the  earliest  digested  collec- 
tion of  decisions  in  Scottish  law. 

Of  this  judge  the  following  remarkable  circum- 
stance, highly  illustrative  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  at  that  period,  is  recorded.  The  eai'l  of 
Traquair,  lord  high  treasurer,  having  a  lawsuit,  of 
great  importance  to  his  family,  depending  before 
the  court  of  session,  and  believing  that  the  opin- 
ion of  Lord  Durie,  then  lord  president,  was  ad- 
verse to  his  interests,  employed  Willie  Armstrong, 
called  Christie^s  Will,  a  noted  and  daring  moss- 
trooper, to  convey  his  lordship  out  of  the  way 
until  the  cause  should  be  decided.  Accordingly, 
one  day  when  the  judge  was  taking  his  usual  air- 
ing on  horseback  on  Leith  sands,  without  any 
attendant,  he  was  accosted  by  Armstrong  near  the 
then  unfrequented  and  furzy  common  called  the 
Figgate  Whins,  forcibly  dragged  from  his  saddle, 
blindfolded,  and  muffled  in  a  large  cloak ;  in  which 
condition  he  was  carried  to  an  old  castle  in  An- 
nandale,  named  the  Tower  of  Graham.  He  re- 
muned  closely  immured  in  the  vault  of  the  castle 
for  three  months,  debarred  from  all  intercourse 
with  human  kind,  and  receiving  his  food  through 
an  aperture  in  the  wall.  His  friends,  supposing 
that  he  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the 
sea,  and  been  drowned,  had  gone  into  mourning, 
for  him,  but  upon  the  lawsuit  terminating  in 


favour  of  Lord  Traquair,  he  was  brought  back  In 
the  same  mysterious  manner,  and  set  down  on  the 
very  spot  whence  he  had  been  so  expertly  kid- 
napped. 

■ 

GIBSON,  Patrick,  an  accomplished  artist  and 
able  writer  on  art,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  De- 
cember 1782.  After  receiving  an  excellent  classi- 
cal education  at  the  High  school,  and  at  a  private 
academy,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  under 
Mr.  Alexander  Nasmyth,  the  celebrated  landscape 
painter,  and  about  the  same  time  attended  the 
Trustees^  academy,  then  taught  by  Mr.  Graham. 
Besides  mathematics  he  carefnlly  studied  archi- 
tectural drawing,  and  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  perspective  and  the  theory  of  art  in  gen- 
eral. Many  of  his  landscapes  are  valuable  from 
the  masterly  delineations  of  temples  and  other 
classical  buildings  which  he  introduced  into  them. 
He  distinguished  himself  also  by  his  criticisms  and 
writings  on  art.  Having  been  appointed  professor 
of  painting  in  the  academy  at  Dollar,  he  removed 
from  Edinburgh  to  that  village  in  1824.  He  died 
thei-e,  August  26,  1829,  in  his  46th  year.  He  had 
married  in  June  1818,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Scott,  the  eminent  teacher  of  elocution, 
and  had  three  daughters  and  one  son,  the  latter 
of  whom  died  in  infkncy. 

Mr.  Gibson  published. 

Etchings  of  Select  Views  in  Edinbnrgh,  with  letteipress 
descriptions.    Edin.  1818,  4to. 

Report,  purporting  to  be  by  a  Society  of  Cognoscenti,  upon 
the  works  of  living  artists,  in  the  Exhibition  of  1822,  at  the 
Royal  InstitoUon,  Edinburgh.    Anonymous. 

A  Letter  to  the  Directors  and  Managers  of  the  Institotion 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.    1826. 

To  the  Encyclopedia  Edinensis  he  contributed  the  article 
■on  Design,  compriang  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  the 
three  sister  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Engraving,  con- 
cluding with  an  able  treatise  on  Linear  Perspective ;  illus- 
trated by  drawings.  He  also  furnished  the  articles  Drawing^ 
Engraving,  and  Miniature-painting  to  Dr.  Brewster's  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia.  The  paper  entitled  A  View  of  the  Pro- 
gress and  Present  State  of  the  Art  of  Design  in  Britain,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1816,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Gibson.  To  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  edited  by  Dr 
Richard  Poole,  he  contributed  an  article  on  the  Progress  ot 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Sootiand. 

A  short  practical  work  on  Perspective,  written  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  printed,  but  never  published. 


GiFFORD,  a  surname,  originally  Giffard,  signifying  the  Lib- 
eral, first  conferred  on  Walter,  Count  de  Longueville,  a  kins- 
man of  his  own,  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
This  Walter  Giffard  was  nephew  of  Gunnora,  duchess  of 
Kormandy,    the  Conqueror's   great-grandmother.     Having 
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disdngnuhed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  cre- 
ated him  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  bestowed  on  him  in  that 
oonntj  48  lordships  or  baronies,  besides  85  in  other  parts  of 
England.  Several  English  families  of  the  name  are  noted  in 
Dugdale.  Fonthill  in  Wiltshire,  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  be- 
longed to  one  of  them,  and  is  still  called  Fonthill-Giffard. 

Two  of  the  race  came  to  Scotland  under  David  the  First, 
Hugh,  and  William,  the  latter  supposed  to  be  ao  ecclesiastic. 
The  former  obtained  eztensiTS  lands  in  East  Lothian,  where 
he  settled.  His  son,  also  named  Hugh  Gifford,  witnessed 
many  of  the  diarters  of  King  William  the  Lion,  under  whom 
he  rose  to  distinction,  and  in  1174  was  one  of  the  hostages 
for  his  release.  From  that  monarch  he  obtained  the  addi- 
tional lands  of  Yestred  (Cambro-British  Ygtrad^  the  strath 
or  vale),  now  Tester,  and  in  process  of  time  the  parish  of 
that  name  in  East  Lothian  came  to  be  popularly  called  Gif- 
ford. The  village  of  Gifford  is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace 
of  John  Knox.  A  rivulet  which  runs  through  the  parish  is 
also  called  Gifford.  His  eldest  son,  William  Gifford  of  Tes- 
ter, was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  in  1200,  and  also  wit- 
nessed several  charters  of  William  the  Lion.  Li  1244  he  was 
one  of  the  guarantees  of  a  treaty  with  England.  His  son, 
Hugh  Gifford  of  Tester,  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Alexan- 
der the  Third  and  his  queen ;  and  one  of  the  regents  of  the 
kingdom  appointed  by  the  treaty  of  Roxburgh,  20th  Septem- 
ber, 1256.  According  to  the  practice  of  £radal  times,  he  had 
his  own  sheriff.  His  castle  of  Tester  was  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  a  capacious  cavern,  called  Bohall  (Hobgoblin  Hall), 
which  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
*  Marmion.'  He  died  in  1267,  leaving  three  sons,  William, 
Hugh,  and  James.  The  two  latter  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
the  First  in  1296.  Hugh  was  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  Sheriff  hall  in  Mid  Lothian,  a  family  which,  in  the 
person  of  John  Gifford  of  Sheriffhall,  was  forfeited  by  King 
James  the  Third,  for  keeping  company  with  the  English, 
and  entertaining  the  English  pursuivant,  called  Bluemantle. 

William  Gifford  of  Tester,  the  eldest  son,  was  in  Stirling 
castle  when  it  surrendered  in  1804,  and  being  sent  prisoner 
to  England,  was  confined  in  Gorfe  castle  till  15th  June  1810. 
His  son.  Sir  John  Gifford  of  Tester,  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Morham  of  Morham,  obtained  the 
lands  of  that  name.  With  his  son,  Hugh  Gifford  of  Tester, 
who  was  dead  before  11th  March  1409,  the  male  line  failed. 
The  latter  had,  however,  four  daughters,  his  coheiresses. 
Ist,  Jean,  or  Joanna,  married  Sir  William  Hay  of  Locher- 
worth,  sheriff  of  Peebles,  ancestor  of  the  marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  to  whom  she  brought  the  barony  of  Tester,  and  that 
family  quartered  the  arms  of  Gifford  with  their  own.  2d, 
Ahce,  married  Sir  Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock;  Sd,  i^Iaiy, 
m.  Eustace  Maxwell  of  Tealing;  4th,  Euphemia,  m.  Dougal 
Macdougall  of  Makerstoun.  Kisbet  mentions  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Gifford  who  possessed  the  lands  of  Busta  in  Zetland. 


Gifford,  Earl  of,  a  title  of  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale. 
See  TwKBDDALE,  Marquis  of. 


Gilchrist,  a  surname  derived  from  two  Gaelic  wortk, 
OUk  and  Criotd^  meaning  the  servant  of  Christ. 

GILCHRIST,  Ebenkzbr,  a  physician  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  was  born  at  Dumfries  in  1707. 
He  began  the  stady  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
and  completed  it  at  London  and  Paris.  Having 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  tlie  university 


of  Rhelms,  he  returned,  in  1732,  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  continued  to  practise  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1774. — His  works  are : 

On  the  use  of  Sea  Voyages,  in  Medicine.  Lond.  1756,  8vo. 
New  edition  in  1771.  The  chief  object  of  this  small  work  is 
to  recommend  sea  voyages  in  cases  of  consumption. 

A  dissertation  on  Nervous  Fevers.  Edin.  Medical  Essays, 
iv.  p.  347.  It  recommends  a  liberal  use  of  opium  in  snob 
cases.    Continuation  of  the  same  subject    lb.  v.  p.  505. 

Answer  to  an  objection  against  Xnooolation.  Ess.  Physi 
et  Lit  ii.  p.  896. 

Account  of  a  very  infections  distemper  prevailing  in  many 
places.    1765.   lb.  iii.  p.  164.    Sibbens. 

Observations  on  the  Catarrhal  Epidemic  of  169^   lb.  409. 

Of  the  Urinary  Bladder  thickened.    lb.  p.  471. 

GILCHRIST,  John  Bobthwick,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  orientalist,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in 
1759.  He  was  educated  in  Greorge  Heriot^s  Hos- 
pital, to  which  excellent  institution  he  bequeathed 
a  handsome  donation.  Having  studied  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  went  early  to  Calcutta  as 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  Perceiving  the  importance  of  the 
Hindostanee  in  conducting  business  with  the  na- 
tives, he  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  ardour 
and  industry  to  the  acquirement  of  that  language, 
and  in  an  Indian  garb  travelled  through  those 
parts  of  Hindostan  where  it  is  spoken  in  the  great- 
est purity.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  studies  to  the 
Hindostanee  tongue  alone.  He  acquired  the  San- 
scrit, the  Persian,  and  others,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  Europeans  who  excited  an  interest  in  the  lan- 
guages of  India  far  exceeding  what  had  previ- 
ously been  considered  necessary  for  mere  official 
purposes,  or  for  the  government  of  our  vast  pos- 
sessions in  the  East.  In  1787  he  published  at 
Calcutta  an  English  and  Hindostanic  Dictionary, 
in  two  parts,  which  soon  became  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  India  but  at 
home.  This  was  followed  by  various  other  intro- 
ductory works  on  the  languages  of  Hindostan  and 
Persia. 

When  the  college  of  Fort- William  in  Bengal 
was  founded,  in  1800,  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
Dr.  Gilchrist  was  created  professor  of  the  Hindos- 
tanee and  Persian  languages,  being  the  first  that 
had  been  appointed  in  India.  About  the  end  of 
1808,  or  beginning  of  1804,  he  was  compelled 
from  ill  health  to  resign  his  situation  in  the  college 
at  Fort-William,  when  he  received  from  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  council  a  public  letter  to  the 
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conrt  of  directors  at  home,  dated  February  29, 
1804,  recommending  him  "  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  that  honourable  court,  as  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  the  liberal  spirit  which  the  court  had 
always  manifested  in  promoting  the  study  of  the 
oriental  languages.**  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  furnished  him  with  the  follow- 
ing highly  honourable  and  flattering  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Addington,  afterwards  Lord 
Sidmouth: — "Mr.  John  Gilchrist,  late  professor 
of  the  Hindoostanee  language  in  the  college  of 
Fort- William,  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
this  letter  to  you.  The  records  of  this  govern- 
ment furnish  ample  proof  of  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Gilchrist's  services.  I  am  anxious,  however, 
that  you  shall  be  apprised  of  the  personal  interest 
which  I  feel  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  honourable  recep- 
tion in  England ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending him  to  your  favourable  notice,  as  a  gen> 
tleman  highly  distinguished  for  ht^  zeal  in  the 
promotion  of  an  important  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  for  his  eminent  knowledge  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages."  With  these  and  other  testimo- 
nials. Dr.  Gilchrist  returned  in  1804  to  Britain, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh.  While 
he  resided  in  that  city,  his  house,  on  the  north  side 
of  Nioolson's  Square,  was  remarkable  for  the  avi- 
ary which  he  had  erected  upon  it,  and  for  the 
number  of  rare  and  curious  birds  he  had  collected 
together.  At  one  period,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
James  Inglis,  he  instituted  a  bank  in  Edinburgh, 
under  the  name  of  "  Inglis,  Borthwick  Gilchrist, 
and  Co."  They  issued  notes  which,  we  believe, 
the  other  banks  refused  to  take,  and  after  going 
on  for  some  time,  the  establishment  was  at  last 
obliged  to  be  relinquished. 

In  politics  Dr.  Gilchrist  was  a  violent  liberal, 
and  took  a  strong  interest  in  all  local  matters  of 
public  discussion.  In  June  1815,  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  read 
aload  in  a  coffeeroom  in  Edinburgh  where  he  was, 
he  at  once  gave  the  lie  to  the  gentleman  who  pro- 
claimed the  intelligence ;  and  had  not  the  friends 
of  the  parties  interfered,  a  duel  would  have  been 
the  consequence. 

About  the  year  1616  he  quitted  Edinburgh,  and 
settled  in  London,  where  he  at  first  tanght  the 
oriental  languages  privately  in  his  own  house,  but 


in  December  1818,  he  commenced  teaching  and 
lecturing  on  the  Hindostanee,  Persian,  Persi- 
Arabic,  and  other  eastern  languages,  under  the 
auspices  and  sanction  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  at  the  Oriental  Institution,  Leicester 
Square.  In  June  1825,  he  resigned  his  duties  at 
this  establishment,  his  appointment  being  only 
probationary  for  successive  terms  of  three  years. 
During  his  residence  in  London  he  published  va- 
rious oriental  works,  (the  titles  of  which  are  given 
below,)  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1826,  entitled  *  The  Orienti-Occidental 
Tuitionary  Pioneer,'  consisting,  chiefly,  of  his 
official  reports  to  the  conrt  of  directors  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge,  some  of 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  conceived  in  a 
very  extraordinary  style.  In  the  latter  ones  espe- 
cially, he  complained  most  bitterly  of  the  parsi- 
mony and  ill-treatment  of  the  Hon.  Company,  on 
account  of  the  small  remuneration  allowed  him  for 
his  services.  Besides  his  pension  of  £300,  as  a 
retired  surgeon,  instead  of  £500,  to  which  he 
considered  himself  entitled,  he  had  a  salary  of 
£200  per  annum,  with  £150  for  lecture-rooms  and 
other  incidental  charges.  From  some  of  his  works, 
however,  he  must  have  derived  immense  profits, 
and  indeed  he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  reports, 
that  he  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune  from  his 
oriental  publications,  and  ^^from  a  favourable 
change  in  his  banking  adventures." 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Gilchrist 
lived  in  retirement.  He  died  at  Paris  in  January 
1841,  aged  82.  He  had  married  a  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Coventry,  by  whom  he  had  no  family,  and 
who,  in  August  1850,  married,  a  second  time,  at 
Paris,  Greneral  Guglielmo  Pepe,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Although  very  eccentric  in  his  way, 
Dr.  Gilchrist  was  truly  a  good-hearted  and  bene* 
volent  person ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  his  honour, 
that  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  good 
action  to  a  fellow-creature  without  availing  him- 
self of  it.  The  interest  he  took  in  his  pupils,  and 
especially  in  those  who  showed  any  indications  of 
genius  and  application  in  their  studies,  was  very 
great,  and  continued  during  their  subsequent  ca- 
reer. Since  the  commencement  of  his  labours  vast 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
literary  intiquities  and  philology  of  India,  which 
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18  mainly  owing  to  the  impetus  that  his  example 
and  writings  gave  to  the  study  of  the  Hindostanee 
langaagc  and  literature  in  this  countiy. 
His  works  are: 

Dictionaiy,  English  and  Hindooetanio;  2  parts.  Calcntta, 
1787,  4to. 

Oriental  lingnist;  an  Introdnction  to  the  Language  of 
Hindoostan,  comprising  the  Radiments  of  that  tongue,  with 
a  Vocabnlaij,  &o.  To  which  is  added,  the  English  and  Hin- 
dooetanic  part  of  the  Articles  of  War ,  with  partial  Notes  and 
Observations.    Calcutta,  1798,  4ta 

Anti-Jargonist,  or  a  Short  Introdnction  to  the  Hindoos- 
tanic  Language ;  comprising  the  Rudiments  ai  that  tongue, 
with  an  extensive  Vocabulary,  English  and  Hindoostanic,  and 
Hindoostanic  and  English.    Calcutta,  1800,  8vo. 

New  Theory  and  Prospectus  of  the  Persian  Verbs ;  with 
their  Synonyms  in  English  and  Hindoostanic.  Lond.  1801, 
4to.    1804. 

The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  Hindoostanic,  or  grand  popu- 
lar Language  of  India,  improperly  called  Moorish.  Calcutta, 
1802,  8yo.    2d  edition,  Lond.  1808.    Lond.  1815,  8vo. 

Nursi  Benuzeer ;  a  Hindoostanic  Romance.    1803,  fol. 

British  Indian  Monitor,  or  the  Anti-Jargonist ;  Stranger's 
Guide ;  Oriental  Linguist ;  and  various  other  Works,  com- 
pressed into  two  portable  volumes,  on  the  Hindoostanic  Lan- 
guage ;  with  information  respecting  Eastern  tongues,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  &&,  that  previous  time  and  the  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies  may  both  be  rendered  agreeably  subservient 
to  the  speedy  acquisition  of  much  useful  knowledge  on  Indian 
affairs,  intimately  connected  with  future  health,  fame,  happi- 
ness, and  fortune,  in  that  remote  but  promismg  portion  of 
the  British  Empire.    Edin.  1806-8,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Grammar  of  the  Hindoostanic  Language.    4to. 

Speech,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Merchanto*  Company 
of  Edinburgh,  respecting  the  Police  Act    1807,  8vo. 

Parliamentary  Reform  on  Constitutional  Prindples;  or 
British  Loyalty  against  Continental  Royalty :  with  an  Ap- 
pendix.   1816. 

The  Stranger's  Infallible  East  Indian  Guide,  or  Hindoos- 
tanee  Multum  in  Parvo,  as  a  Grammatical  Compendium  of 
the  Grand,  Popular,  and  Military  language  of  all  India,  long, 
but  improperly,  called  the  Moors,  or  Moorish  jargon.  Lond. 
1820.  On  the  title-page  of  this  work,  which  was  intended 
as  a  rudimental  text-book  of  the  Hindoostanee  tongue.  Dr. 
Gilchrist  styles  himself  **  The  Founder  of  Hindoostanee  Phi- 
lology." 

The  General  East  India  Guide  and  Vade  Mecum  for  the 
Public  functionary,  Government  officer,  Private  agent,  Tra- 
der, or  Foreign  Sojourner  in  British  India,  being  a  Digest  of 
the  work  of  the  late  Captain  Williamson,  with  many  improve- 
ments and  additions,  embracing  the  most  valuable  parte  of 
similar  publications  on  the  Statistics,  Literature,  Official 
Duties,  and  Social  Economy  of  life  and  conduct  in  that  inter- 
esting quarter  of  the  Globe.    Lond.  1825. 

The  Orienti-Occidental  Tuitionaxy  Pioneer,  principally  his 
official  reporte  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  regarding  the  progress  of  the  pupils  under  his 
charge.    London,  1826. 


GnJiLLAN,  a  surname,  composed  of  two  Gaelic  words, 
signifying  servant  of  Fillan.  Who  this  Fillan  was  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Ossian  makes  one  Fillan  a  son  of  Fingal 
Originally  the  Gilfillans  belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and 
were  all  cut  in  pieces  by  a  hostile  tribe,  with  the  exception  of 


two  married  woman,  who  made  their  escape  to  the  mainland, 
and  bore  twins  each,  from  which  four  sprung  all  the  Gilfil- 
Uns  in  Scotland.  The  tradition  of  all  the  tribe  being  slain  is 
the  elan  wars  of  ancient  times,  except  one  or  two  married 
women  who  were  in  a  condition  to  perpetuate  the  race,  is 
common  to  more  Highland  septe  than  the  Gilfillans.  Persons 
of  the  name  abound  in  the  parish  of  Bnchlyvie,  Stirlingshire. 
Two  of  the  name,  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  Dundee,  and 
Robert  Gilfillan,  song  writer,  of  whom  a  memoir  follows, 
have  acquired  considerable  literaiy  reputation. 


The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  celebrated  as  a  critic  and  popu- 
lar essaybt,  was  bom  January  80, 1813,  at  Comrie,  Perth- 
shire, where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gilfillan,  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  which  went  through  several  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, was  minister  of  the  Secession  Church.  He  was  a 
native  of  Buchlyvie,  Stirlingshire,  and  enjoyed  extrBO» 
dinary  popularity  as  a  preacher.  His  writings,  under  the 
signature  of  Lenmas,  were  read  over  all  Scotland,  and  are 
mentioned  with  high  praise  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his  *  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters.'  He  died  m  1826,  aged  64.  George,  tbf 
youngest  child  of  his  parents,  was  educated  at  the  paii^  ediod 
of  his  native  place,  and  went  to  Glasgow  College  in  the  end  ot 
1825.  He  took  several  prizesj  and  in  1830  entered  the  Divi- 
nity Hall  of  the  Secession  body,  (now  the  United  Pftsby- 
terian  Synod,)  a«i  continued  there  five  sessions,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  winter  teaching  in  Edinburgh.  In  April  1835 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Edinburgh  Secession  Presby- 
tery, and  received  a  call  from  Comrie,  and  one  from  tht 
Schoolwynd  church,  Dundee.  He  accepted  the  latter,  and 
was  ordained  there  in  March  1836.  In  the  end  of  1889  he 
published  a  little  book,  entitled  *  Five  Discourses,'  and  in  1842, 
a  Discourse,  entitled  *  Hades,  or  the  Unseen,'  which  reached  a 
third  edition.  He  early  discovered  a  taste  for  literature,  and 
wrote  a  series  of  literary  portraite  in  the  '  Dumfries  Herald,' 
which  he  afterwards  collected  and  enlarged,  and  pub- 
lished, separately,  in  1846,  under  the  title  of  *A  Gallery 
of  Literary  Portraits,'  which  was  veiy  successful,  and  in 
1860  had  reached  ito  4th  edition.  In  1849  he  issued  a 
Second  '  Gallery,'  and  in  1850  '  The  Bards  of  the  Bible.'  In 
1851,  amongst  many  other  prefaces,  he  wrote  *  Preface  to 
Book  of  British  Poesy.'  In  1852  he  published  a  work,  en- 
titled the  *  Martyrs,  Heroes,  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nant/ which,  like  his  other  works,  sold  well,  and  in  1858  a 
little  religious  treatise  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In  1854  a 
third  'Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits'  appeared;  in  1856  his 

*  History  of  a  Man ;'  in  1857  his  most  elaborate  work  *  Chris- 
tianity and  our  Era ;'  and  in  1860  his  *  Alpha  and  Omega,' 
in  2  vols.  In  1853  he  commenced  an  edition  of  the  *  British 
Poets,'  published  by  Kichol  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  extended 
to  48  vols.    His  contributions  to  periodicals,  such  as  the 

*  British  Quarterly,'  the  '  Eclectic  Review/ "  Tait's  Magasine,' 

*  Hogg's  Instructor,'  *  Titan,'  *  The  Scottish  Review,'  &c  have 
been  numerous.  In  1860  he  made  a  tour  in  Sweden,  and  hie 
sketohes  of  that  country  inserted  in  *  Th^  Scottish  Review,'  a 
Glasgow  publication,  were  full  of  interest.  As  a  lecturer  he 
has  at  various  times  appeared  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of 
Scotland  and  England,  and  for  a  long  time  no  name  was  more 
prominent  than  his  in  current  periodical  literature.  In  the 
pulpit  he  is  distinguished  as  an  earnest,  impressive,  and  fervid 
preacher.  Referring  to  the  connection  of  the  discharge  of 
clerical  duty  with  attention  to  literaiy  pursuite,  he  says  in  his 

*  History  of  a  Man,'  "  In  my  own  humble  way  I  have  sin- 
cerely and  conscientiously  sought  to  unite  and  harmonise  liter- 
ature and  the  duties  of  a  clergyman ;  and,  however  imper- 
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feetly  I  maj  have  sncceeded,  1  do  got  r|gret  the  attempt ;  I 
since  I  beUeve  it  haa,  in  some  instances,  made  vaj  voice  be  heard 
with  greater  deference,  first,  when  I  spoke  to  Christians  of  the 
glories  of  genius  and  the  charms  of  literature,  and  far  more 
when  I  spoke  to  jonng  lovers  of  literature,  of  the  superior 
elatms  and  infinitely  higher  merits  of  the  Book  of  God." 


The  minor  Ijrical  poet,  Robert  GilfiHan,  was  bom  in  Dun- 
fermline, on  7th  July  1798.    Hia  father  was  a  manofacturer 
in  a  small  way,  having  a  few  weavers  working  under  him.    A 
second  cousin  of  his  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
song  entitled  '  The  Braes  aboon  Bonaw/  who  in  early  life  went 
abroad  and  died  soon  after.    Robertas  mother,  Marion,  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Law,  also  a  smell  manufacturer  in  Dun- 
fermline.   He  was  the  second  of  three  sons.    There  was  also 
one  daughter,  Margaret.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Farquhar 
Graham,  editor  of  *  Wood^s  Songs  of  Scotland,*  dated  14th 
March  1848,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  his  family 
**  My  great-grandfather,**  he  says,  "  rented  a  small  farm  in 
Stirlingshire.     His  only  son,  Robert,  my  grandfather,  chose 
the  sea-life  as  ^  profession,  and  became  captain  of  a  merdiant 
vessel,  trading  to  foreign  parts.     In  one  of  his  voyages  his 
ship  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  privateer;  but  while  the 
Spaniards  were  below,  rummaging  bis  papers  and  cargo,  he, 
with  great  promptitude,  ordered  the  hatches  t<)  be  nailed  down, 
and  placing  himself  with  loaded  pistols  on  the  cabin  stair,  de- 
clared that  the  first  who  made  his  appearance  was  a  dead 
man  I    At  the  same  time  he  directed  both  ships  to  make  sail 
for  England,  standing  twenty-four  hours  as  sentry  over  his 
double  prize,  both  of  which  he  carried  safely  into  a  British 
port.    For  this  act  of  bravery  he  was  recommended  tO'  govem- 
ment ;  but  merit,  eighty  years  ago,  was  tardily  rewarded.    A 
change  of  ministers  took  place,  and  my  poor  grandfather's 
claims  fell  to  the  ground.    He  is  buried  in  Torrybum  church- 
yard, where  a  massive  stone  covers  his  humble  grave.    My 
father  wrote  occasional  verses  on  local  subjects,  all  above 
mediocrity;  but,  with  less  vanicy  than  his  son,  none  of  them 
were  ever  published.**    He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  in  1811,  while  only 
18  years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  I^th,  where  he  had 
an  uncle  in  good  drcumstanoes.    In  that  town  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  cooper  trade,  and  served  the  usual  term  of 
seven  years.     In  1818  he  returned  to  Dunfermline,  where  he 
was  employed  for  three  years  as  manager  of  a  grocery  shop. 
He  then  returned  to  Leith.  and  obtained  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  the  warehouse  of  a  firm  of  oil  and  colour  merchants. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  as  confidential  clerk  to  a  wine 
merchant  of  the  same  town.    In  18S7  he  was  appomted  col- 
lector of  the  police  rates  at  Leith,  the  duties  of  which  o£5ce 
he  continued  to  discharge  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
On  St.  Andrew*s  day  (80th  l^ovember)  of  the  same  year,  he 
was,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  baronet, 
elected  Grand  Bard  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  in 
Scotland,  an  office  originally  created  for  and  filled  by  Robert 
Bums.    In  April  1850  he  originated  a  subscription  to  defray 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Fergusson,  erected  by  Bums  in  the  Oanongate  church- 
yard.   Mr.  Gilfillan  died  on  the  4th  of  the  following  Decem- 
ber (1850),  aged  52,  having  the  previous  day  been  attacked 
by  apoplexy.     His  remains  were  interred  in  South  Leith 
churchyard,  where  a  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  his 
memory.     He  was  never  married.     His  attachment  to  his 
relatives,  particularly  to  his  mother  and  sister,  was  intense; 
and  his  niece,  Miss  Mary  Marion  Law  Gilfillan,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  James,  constantly  resided  with  him,  from  her 
childtaood  till  his  death.     He  claimed  to  be  a  second  cousin 


of  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  although  their  connexion  could 
never  be  traced. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  first  attempted  song-writing  while  still  in  his 
apprenticeship.  His  earliest  printed  pieces  appeared  in  a 
Dundee  paper,  and  they  at  once  attracted  attention  for  their 
genuine  Scottish  feeling,  tmthfulness  of  sentiment,  and  fine 
illustrations  of  home  and  the  domestic  affections.  In  1828 
he  wrote  no  less  than  twenty-two  songs;  among  these  was 
*  Peter  M^Craw,'  one  of  the  most  humorous  satires  in  Scottish 
verse.  Encouraged  by  the  popularity  of  such  of  his  songs  as  had 
been  singly  published,  and  by  the  occasional  favourable  notice  ot 
his  name  in  the  '  Noctes  Ambrosianse  *  of  Blackwood*s  Maga- 
zine, he  produced  in  1881  a  volume  of  about  150  pages,  en- 
titied  *  Original  Songs,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. In  1835  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  songs, 
with  fifly  additional  pieces.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
this  volume  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by  about 
eighty  gentlemen  in  the  Royal  Exchange  Coffee-house,  Edin- 
burgh, when  a  splendid  silver  cup  was  presented  to  him,  in 
token  of  their  high  estimation  of  his  poetical  talents  and  pri- 
vate worth.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Peter  M'Leod,  the  com- 
poser of  the  music  of  some  of  his  finest  songs,  was  chairman. 
In  1889  a  third  and  larger  collection  of  his  songs  appeared. 
Soon  after  his  death  a  fourth  edition  of  his  songs  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  memoir  by  the  author  of  this  work,  and  a  sup- 
plement of  his  latest  poems. 

GILLESPIE,  George,  a  learned  and  faitbfa) 
divine  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  son  of  t^e  Rev. 
John  Gillespie,  minister  at  Kirkcaldy,  was  bom 
January  21,  1613.  At  the  nniversity  he  sur- 
passed most  of  his  fellow-stndentf  in  acquire- 
ments, and  having  been  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  became,  about  1634,  chaplain  to  the  Vis- 
count Eenmure,  and  afterwards  to  the  family  ot 
the  earl  of  Cassillis.  During  the  time  he  remained 
with  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  famous  *  Dispute 
against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies,  obtruded 
upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  meaning  the  Epis- 
copal innovations  of  Charles  the  First,  which  was 
published  in  1637,  and  prohibited  by  the  bishops 
soon  after.  In  April  1638  he  was  ordained  mini- 
ster of  Wemyss  in  Fife,  when  he  began  publicly 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  advocacy  and  defence 
of  Presbyterianism  and  the  Covenant.  In  the 
memorable  Assembly  held  at  Glasgow  in  the  en- 
suing November,  Mr.  Gillespie  preached  one  of 
the  daily  sermons,  choosing  for  his  text  Prov., 
xxi.  1.  *^  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord."  In  this  discourse  he  spoke  out  very  bold- 
ly, and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  thinking  that  he  had 
encroached  too  nearly  on  the  royal  prerogative, 
warned  the  Assembly  against  similar  language  in 
future,  which,  we  are  told,  was  taken  in  good 
part.  At  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1641,  a  call  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gillespie 
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was  read  from  Aberdeen;  but,  at  bis  own  reqaest, 
lie  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Wemyss.  On  Sun- 
day, the  12th  September  of  that  year,  he  preached 
before  the  king  in  the  Abbey  church  at  Edinburgh. 

In  1642,  he  was  translated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  Edinburgh,  of  which  city  he  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  ministers  till  his  death.  In  1643, 
he  was  one  of  the  four  commissioners  sent  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines at  Westminster,  where  his  knowledge,  zeal, 
and  judgment  enabled  him  to  give  essential  as- 
sistance in  preparing  the  Catechisms,  the  Direc- 
toiy  for  Worship,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
other  standards  of  the  Scottish  Church.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  parliament  and  the  assembly  of 
divines,  he  ably  refuted  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech  made  in  favour  of  Erastianism  by  one  of 
those  present ;  and  that  without  taking  notes  of 
the  arguments  of  his  opponent.  After  his  return 
from  Westminster,  he  was  employed  in  most  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  in  1648  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  also 
one  of  those  appointed  to  conduct  the  treaty  of 
uniformity  in  religion  with  England ;  but  his  last 
illness  seized  him  soon  after,  and,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Kirkcaldy, 
where  he  died  December  16, 1648. 

We  learn  from  Wodrow's  Analecta,  that  six 
volumes  of  manuscript  which  Mr.  Gillespie  com- 
posed during  his  attendance  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  were  extant  in  1707.  He  had  also, 
while  in  England,  prepared  his  Sermons  for  publi- 
cation, but  these  were  suppressed  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Indepen- 
dents. Four  days  after  his  death  the  committee 
of  Estates  testified  the  public  sense  of  his  great 
merits  and  usefulness  by  voting  to  his  widow  and 
children  £1,000,  which  was  ratified  by  act  of  par- 
liament, June  8,  1650,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
confusion  and  distraction  of  the  times,  his  family 
never  received. 

His  works  are; 

Dispute  against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies,  obtmded 
upon  the  Church  of  Scotland.    1687,  4to. 

A  Dialogue  between  a  Civilian  and  a  Divine,  oonceming 
the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  England.  London, 
1644,  4to.    Anon. 

A  Recrimination  charged  upon  Mr.  Goodwin,  m  defence  of 
Presbyterianism.    I>ond.  1644,  4to.    Anon. 


i  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
Ezek.  xliiL  11.     Lond.  1644,  4to. 

The  Ime  Resolution  of  a  present  Controversy,  oonoemin| 
liberty  of  Conscienoe.    Lond.  1645,  4to. 

A  Disooveiy  of  the  extreme  unsatisfactorineas  of  Mr.  Col- 
man's  piece,  published  under  the  title  of,  A  Brotherly  Exam- 
ination re-examined.    Lond.  1645,  4to. 

Sennon  on  Mai.  iiL  2.     Lond.  1645,  4to. 

Wholesome  severity  reconciled  to  Christian  Liberfy.  Lond. 
1645,  4to.    Anon. 

Aaron's  Rod  blossoming;  or  the  Divine  Ordinance  ot 
Church  Government  viLdicated.    Lond.  1646,  4to. 

Male  Audis,  or  an  answer  to  Mr.  Colman  his  Male  Dicis. 
Lond.  1646,  4to. 

A  Treatise  of  Miscellany  Questions ;  wherein  many  useful 
Questions  and  Cases  of  Conscience  are  discussed  and  resolved. 
Edin.  1649,  4to. 

The  Ark  of  the  Testament  opened,  in  a  Treatise  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace.    Lond.  1661,  4to. 

GILLESPIE,  Thomas,  The  Rev.,  founder  of 
the  Synod  of  Relief,  the  son  of  a  farmer  and 
brewer,  was  bom  at  Clearbuni,  in  the  parish  of 
Duddingstone,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1708.  When 
he  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  he 
commenced  his  studies  for  the  ministry  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Previous  to  this  period 
he  had  lost  his  father,  and  his  mother  having,  on 
the  origin  of  the  Secession,  joined  that  body,  by 
her  advice  he  went  to  Peith  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  their  first  professor  of  divinity. 
Disapproving,  however,  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Seceders  were  acting,  he  did  not  remain  longer 
in  that  city  than  ten  days;  and  proceeding  to 
England,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Theologi- 
cal Academy  in  Northampton,  at  that  time  super- 
intended by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  October  80, 
1740,  by  a  respectable  body  of  English  Dissenters, 
Dr.  Doddridge  presiding  on  the  occasion  as  mo- 
derator, and  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
Jftnuai7  22,  1741.  He  ofSciated,  for  a  short  time, 
as  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  the 
north  of  England,  but  returned  to  Scotland  in 
March  following,  and  being  soon  after  presented 
by  Mr.  Erskine  to  the  parish  of  Camock,  near 
Dunfermline,  to  which  he  had  received  a  call,  he 
was  inducted  by  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of 
the  church.  At  his  admission,  he  objected  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  respecting  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion; aud  was  allowed  to  subscribe  it  with  ar 
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explanation  of  his  meaning.  He  continued  mini- 
Kter  of  Garnock  for  eleven  years,  during  all  which 
time  he  was  wholly  attentive  to  his  pastoral  du- 
ties, and  took  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  church  courts. 

Owing  to  the  grievous  and  unpopular  operation 
of  the  law  of  patronage,  which  had  already  pro- 
duced the  Secession,  the  evangelical  party,  though 
in  those  days  the  minority  in  the  church,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  protesting  against  violent  settle- 
ments, and  of  maintaining  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
their  minister ;  and  cases  occurred  of  whole  pres- 
bjrteries  refusing  to  be  instrumental  in  forcing 
unacceptable  presentees  on  reclaiming  parishes. 
In  1751  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson,  minister  of 
Broughton,  near  Biggar,  was  presented  by  the  pa- 
tron to  the  church  of  Inverkeithing ;  and  his  set- 
tlement being  opposed  by  the  parishioners,  not 
only  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  but  the  synod 
of  Fife,  refused  to  obey  an  order  of  the  commission 
of  Assembly  to  proceed  with  his  induction.  In 
consequence  of  which  tht  Assembly  of  1752  ap- 
.pointed  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  to  meet  at 
Inverkeithing,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly, 
to  induct  Mr.  Richardson,  enjoining  every  mem- 
ber to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  to  report 
proceedings  at  the  bar  the  day  after.  Only  three 
members  of  the  presbytery  attended,  and  that 
number  not  being  sufScient  to  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, nothing  of  course  was  done,  and  the  Assem- 
bly proceeded  to  punish  the  six  members  of  the 
presbytery  who  had  disobeyed  their  injunctions. 
Notwithstanding  of  a  representation  given  in  by 
them  to  the  Assembly,  pleading  conscientious 
scruples  as  the  reason  why  they  had  not  attended, 
the  Assembly  decided  by  vote  that  one  of  them 
should  be  deposed  from  the  holy  mim'stry,  while 
the  rest  should  be  censured  and  provisionally  sus- 
pended. By  a  majority,  Mr.  Gillespie  was  the 
one  chosen  for  deposition,  and  with  the  meekness 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  heard  the 
sentence  pronounced  which  cast  him  forth  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  ever.  He  replied  to  the 
sentence  of  deposition  in  the  following  solemn 
^vDrds :  *^  Moderator,  I  desire  to  receive  tiiis  sen- 
tence of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  with  real  concern,  and  awful  impressions 


of  the  divine  conduct  in  it ;  but  I  rejoice  that  to 
me  it  is  given,  in  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  be- 
lieve on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 

On  the  following  Sabbath  Mr.  Gillespie,  whose 
fate  was  universally  commiserated,  preached  to 
his  people  in  the  fields  at  Camock,  choosing  fo^ 
his  text  the  very  appropriate  declaration  of  St. 
Paul,  **  For  necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe 
is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  A  church 
having  been  provided  for  him  at  Dunfermline,  he 
formed  there  the  first  Relief  congregation.  Five 
yeai-s  later  Mr.  Thomas  Boston,  son  of  the  author 
of  the  '  Fourfold  State,*  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
parish  of  Oxnam,  and  the  people  of  Jedburgh  hav- 
ing built  a  church  for  him,  he  became  their  mini- 
ster in  December  1757,  when,  quitting  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  immediately  joined  Mr.  Gillespie. 
These  two  ministers,  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Col- 
lier, who  was  admitted  pastor  of  a  new  Relief 
congregation  at  Colinsburgh  in  Fife,  on  October 
22, 1761,  formed  themselves,  upon  that  occasion, 
into  a  presbytery  for  the  relief  of  the  Christian 
people  from  what  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
nation  have  all  along  styled  "  the  yoke  of  patron- 
age." In  1847  the  Relief  Synod  was  jomed  with 
the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  formed  one  body 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Presbjrterlan  Church. 
Mr.  Gillespie  died  January  19,  1774.  He  left  in 
MS.  about  800  sermons.    He  was  the  author  of. 

Essay  on  the  Gontinoanoe  of  Immodiate  Revelations  ol 
Facts  and  Future  Events  in  the  Christian  Church.    1774. 

Treatise  on  Temptation. — ^To  this  and  the  preceding  work 
prefaces  were  written  bj  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh.  1 774 

His  Correspondence  with  President  Edwards  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  QuiUrterly  Magazine,  edited  by  Dr.  Stuart,  Dr. 
Erskine's  son-in-law. 

GILLESPIE,  WnxiAM,  The  Rev.,  author  of 
^  Consolation,  and  other  Poems,*  eldest  son  of  the 
Rey.  John  Gillespie,  minister  of  Eells  in  Gallo- 
way, was  bom  in  the  manse  of  that  parish,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1776,  and  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  at  the  parish  school.  In  1792  he  went 
to  the  uniyersity  of  Edinburgh  to  study  for  the 
church,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  Alexander,  Don,  baronet.  Haying 
been  duly  licensed  as  a  preacher,  he  was,  in  1801, 
ordained  assistant  and  successor  to  his  father,  on 
whose  death,  in  1806,  he  became  sole  minister  of 
Kells.    In  1805  he  published  'The  Progress  of 
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BcHaement,  an  allegorical  Poem  ;*  and  m  1^15.  j 
*  CcMHolatioBt  and  ether  Poenu;'  bm  neither  of 
tfceie  works  erioced  nmcb  poetical  genim,  azMl 
their  tale  waa  but  limited.  In  Jolj  l^^  he  mar-  ^ 
Wm  Cbariotte  Hoggao ;  and  soon  after  was 
with  erjaipelaa,  which  terminated  in  gen- 
eral inilaannation,  and  eaa^ied  his  death  Oct-  ber 
15  of  that  jear,  in  the  fiftieth  jear  of  his  age. 
B«>Jde8  eommnnicating  information  to  the  High- 
land Sodetjr,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  and  nsefal 
member^  Ur.  Gille^ie  oeeasionallj  fnmished  pa- 
pers to  Tarions  periodicals,  and  among  other 
ralnable  contribations  to  Uteratore,  he  wrote  an 
elegant  and  afTecting  account  of  John  Lowe,  an- 
tbor  of  *  Mary's  Dream,'  for  Cromek's  Remains  of 
Kithsdale  and  GaQowaj  Song. 

GfLLm,  ft  mnuaae  enieatlj  the  plnnl  of  the  Gaefic 
OHUa,  ft  fcrrftiit  or  bendnnftn.  Mr.  Lover  (^jek^s  om  Emg- 
U$k  Sttmamet,  toI.  L  p.  16^  lascifollj  hot  ernmeoaalj 
dcrfreft  it  from  the  bftptimul  luuDe  of  Gilea, 

AdftiR  Gilliec,  ft  lord  of  iemoo  under  the  title  of  Lord  GO- 
lie«,  waft  the  joongest  ton  <d  Eobert  Gillies,  Esq.  of  Little 
Keithodc,  Forfftrihire,  and  the  junior,  bj  twentj-one  jeaxs, 
of  hiji  brother,  Dr.  John  Gillies,  the  bistorifta  of  Greece,  of 
whom  ft  meimnr  it  fpTen  below  in  bnger  type.  Boni  ftt 
Brecbin  in  1766,  be  poMed  adrocate,  14tb  Jolj  1787,  and 
waa  appointed  sberiff-depate  of  Kincardineahire  on  26th 
Mareh,  1806.  He  waa  ndaed  to  the  bench  of  the  conrt  of 
aeanon  on  30th  Norember  1811.  Oppoaed  aa  be  waa  to  the 
part  J  then  in  power,  being  a  Whig  in  politics,  be  owed  hia 
appobtment  entirelj  to  bis  legal  knowledge  and  eminence  at 
the  bar.  In  1812  be  waa  made  a  lord  of  jnstidarj,  and  on 
10th  Jalj  1816,  be  waa  nominated  one  of  the  lorda  oommis- 
Honeri  of  the  jury  coort.  In  1837  be  waa  appointed  jndge 
of  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  when  he  resigned  bis 
ieat  aa  a  lord  of  jnaticiazy.    He  died  24th  December,  1842. 

GILLIKS,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  Chorch  of  Scotland,  author  of  the  Life  of 
Whitfield  and  several  theological  works,  was  bom 
in  1712.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gil- 
lies, minister  of  Caraldstone  (now  Carriston),  in 
the  presbytery  of  Brechin,  and  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Watson,  his  wife,  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  in  Galloway.  Little  is  known  of  his  early 
history.  When  a  stndent  of  divinity,  he  was  suc- 
cessively employed  as  a  tutor  in  several  families 
of  distinction.  He  was  ordained  one  of  the  mini- 
sters of  Glasgow,  July  29,  1742.  Though  greatly 
addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  did  not  permit 
them  to  encroach  upon  his  ministerial  or  other 
duties.  One  of  his  most  favourite  books  was 
Milton's  *•  Paradise  Lost,'  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  could  repeat  by  heart. 


Beiides  generaLr  dellTering  three  dtsomsw 
every  Sabbath,  several  years  of  Dr.  Gillies*  life 
were  dUtingni^hcd  bj  his  institsting  pabfic  ke- 
mres  and  serioos  exhortations,  twice  and  often 
thriee  every  week.  For  some  time  he  poblislied  a 
reiigioiis  weekly  paper,  addressed  to  the  conacieB- 
ees  and  hearts  of  his  people;  whidi  was  prodnc^ 
tive  of  much  good  in  awakening  the  attentioD  ol 
many  to  what  concerned  their  spiritBal  weltee. 
Having  been  fifty-foor  years  minister  of  one 
chnrefa,  1m  had  baptized  and  married  the  larger 
portion  of  his  congregation.  He  died  March  29, 
1796.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  danghter  of  the  Bev.  John  M^Lanrin  of 
Glasgow,  who  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
eighth  child,  Angnst  6,  17M ;  and,  secondly,  to 
Joanna,  youngest  dan^ter  of  John  Stewart,  Esq., 
and  twin  sister  of  Sir  Michael  Stewart  of  Black- 
hall,  baronet.  Their  only  chDd,  Rebecca,  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  David  Leslie,  secmd 
son  of  the  earl  of  Leven.  A  brief  sketch  of  Dr. 
Gillies'  life  and  character,  drawn  np  by  his  firiend. 
Dr.  Erskine,  of  Old  Greyfiriarspaiish,  Edinburgh, 
will  be  found  inserted  in  the  Supplement  to  Dr. 
Gillies*  '  Historical  CoUections,'  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Erskine  in  1796. 
.  Dr.  GiUies'  works  are : 

Historical  Collections  of  the  SneoHB  of  the  Goq)d.  Oss- 
gpw,  1754,  2  ▼ols.  8v©. 

DerotioDsl  Exerdses  on  the  New  TestamenL  London, 
1769,  8ro.    New  edition  1810. 

MemoiiB  of  the  Life  of  the  Ber.  Geoige  Whitfield,  M  JL 
London,  1772,  8to.  Dedicated  to  the  Conntesi  of  Hooting- 
don.    2d  edition,  1812,  8to. 

Essa js  on  the  Prophecies  xelsting  to  the  Meaeiah.  Edin. 
1778,  8to. 

HUUm*8  Paradise  Lost,  iDoftnted  with  texts  of  Scriptore; 
London,  1788, 12mo. 

GHiLIES,  John,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  historian, 
and  king^s  ^^  Historiographer  for  Scotland,**  son  of 
Robert  Gillies,  Esq.  of  Little  Keithock,  Forfar- 
shire, and  elder  brother  of  Lord  Gillies,  a  lord  of 
session,  mentioned  above,  was  bom  at  Brechin, 
Forfarshire,  on  January  18, 1747.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  was  patronized  by  Principal  Leechman  and 
Professor  Moore,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  is 
believed  to  have  imbibed  his  admiration  of  Greek 
learning,  nnd  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature. 
While  yet  under  twenty  yeare  of  age,  he 
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chosen  to  ^ach  the  Greek  class,  on  the  Illness  and 
decline  of  the  then  aged  professor  of  Greek  in  that 
nniversitj.  He  soon,  however,  resigned  that  ap- 
pointment, and  went  to  London,  with  the  view  of 
making  litoratnre  his  sole  pnrsnit.  In  further- 
ance of  this  object,  he  spent  some  time  at  Paris 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  in  acquiring  fa- 
cility in  the  modern  languages.  Soon  after  his 
return,  iMing  yet  a  young  man,  Jolm,  the  second 
eai'l  of  Hopetoun,  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Hope,  (afterwards 
third  earl  of  F.opetoun)  invited  him  to  travel  with 
his  second  son,  Henry ;  and,  as  lie  was  induced, 
for  that  pui*pose,  to  relinquish  some  honourable 
and  lucrative  literary  engagements,  his  lordship 
settled  upon  him,  in  1777,  an  annuity  for  life. 

His  young  charge,  Henry  Hope,  having  died  at 
Lyons,  Mr.  Gillies  returned  home ;  and  in  a  few 
years  went  again  to  the  continent  with  the  earl^s 
younger  sons,  John,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
military  commander.  Sir  John  Hope,  Baron  Nld- 
dry,  and  earl  of  Hopetoun ;  and  Alexander,  after- 
wai-ds  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  G.C.B.,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Mr.  Gillies  returned 
to  England  with  his  companions  in  1784,  when  he 
resumed  his  literary  labours,  and  took  his  degree 
of  LL.D.,  previously  to  the  publication  of  the  first 
part  of  his  *Histoi7  of  Ancient  Greece,'  which 
appeared  in  1786,  and  immediately  became  a 
standard  work.  In  1792  he  married,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  death  of  his  Mend  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, Dr.  Gillies  was  appointed  Historiographer 
to  the  King  for  Scotland.  He  died  at  Clapham, 
February  5,  1836,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  and  a  member  of  many 
foreign  societies. 

His  works  are : 

OratioM  of  Iflocmtes,  and  those  of  Ljnas,  translated,  with 
some  aoooant  of  their  Lives,  and  a  Disooorse  on  the  Bjatarj, 
Manners,  and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  frcmi  the  oondasion 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  the  battle  of  OhsBronea.  Lon- 
don, 1778,  4to.  The  suooess  of  this  woik  prompted  him  to 
proeecnte  still  farther  bis  studies  in  Grecian  literutnre  and 
history. 

History  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  Colonies  and  Conquests, 
Prom  the  earliest  aoooonts  till  the  division  ot  the  Macedonian 
Empire  in  the  East,  including  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
Literature,  and  the  Fino  Arts ;  with  maps.  London,  1786, 
2  vols.  4to;  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Aristotle*s  Ethics  and  Politics;  comprising  his  Practical 
Philosophy,  tranalated  from  the  Greelc.  Illustrated  by  In- 
II. 


troductions  and  Notes,  the  Critical  Hlstoiy  of  his  Lift,  and  a 
New  Analysis  of  Ms  Specnlatiye  Works.  London,  1786-€7 
2  vols.  4to.    2d  edition  1804,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Supplement  to  the  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Speculative 
Works.    London,  1804,  4to. 

A  View  of  the  Rmgn  of  Frederick  IL  of  Pnuria;  with  a 
l*aral1el  between  that  Prince  and  Philip  IL  of  Maoedon. 
London,  1789,  8vo. 

History  of  the  World  from  the  raign  of  Alexander  to  that 
of  Augustus,  comprehending  the  latter  ages  of  Europe, 
Greece,  and  the  History  of  the  Greek  Kingdoms  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  from  their  foundation  to  their  destruction.  With  a 
Preliminary  Survey  of  Alexander's  conquests,  and  an  estimate 
of  his  plans  for  their  consolidation  and  improvement  Lond. 
1807-1810,  2  vols.  4to. 

Aristotle's  Bhetoric,  translated.    I/>ndon,  1823,  8vo. 


GiuiouB,  (Anglic^  Gibnore)  a  surname  derived  from  the 
Gaelic,  giUie-mhor,  great  servant,  being  the  designation  of 
the  henchman  or  follower  of  a  Highland  chief.  The  family 
of  Gilmour  of  Craigmiliar,  Mid  Lothian,  carried  in  their  ar- 
morial bearings  three  writing  pens,  with,  as  crest,  a  dexter 
band  holding  a  scroll  of  paper,  and  the  motto  NUpmrnOy  ted 
tiMis,  to  indicate  that  their  rise  was  from  being  writers  or 
lawyers.  They  acquired  in  1661,  the  castle  of  Craigmiliar, 
celebrated  as  the  residenoe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  on  her  re- 
turn irom  France  a  hundred  yean  before.  John  Qilmou/, 
an  eminent  writer  to  the  signet  of  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  had  a  son,  Sur  John  Gilmour,  who  became 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  continued  in  that 
office  for  ten  years.  Having  passed  advocate  on  12th  Decem- 
ber 1628,  he  waa,  in  1641,  appointed  by  the  Estates  of  par- 
liament one  of  the  counsel  to  the  earl  of  Montrose,  and  con- 
ducted himself  ao  much  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  royalist 
party  that  he  obtuned,  through  their  means,  a  very  extrauve 
practice  at  the  bar.  On  18th  February  1661,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  lord  president  of  the  court  of  sesnon,  which 
court,  after  an  interruption  of  nearly  eleven  years,  resumed 
its  rittings  on  the  1st  June  following.  As  president  he  ra- 
ceived  a  yearly  pendon  of  £500.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  a  privy  councillor,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  Exche- 
quer. Chosen  one  of  the  commissionen  for  the  shire  of  Ed- 
inburgh, in  the  parliament  of  1661,  he  continued  to  represent 
that  county  till  his  death,  acting  all  the  time  as  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles.  Although  he  bad  always  fiivoured  the 
king's  side,  he  dbtinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  first  **  terrible  parliament,**  as  it 
is  well  named  by  Kirkton,  of  Charles  the  Second.  He  ob- 
tained the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  militia  act,  that  the 
kingdom  should  not  be  obliged  to  maintain  any  force  levied 
by  the  king  otherwise  than  as  it  should  be  agreed  by  parlia- 
ment, or  a  convention  of  estates.  When  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  brought  to  trial  beforo  the  same  parliament.  Sir 
John  Gilmour  made  an  attempt  to  save  him  by  dedarfng 
Uiat,  after  paying  all  the  attention  in  his  power  to  the  case,  he 
could  find  nothing  proved  against  him  but  what  the  greater 
part  of  the  house  was  as  deeply  involved  in  as  he.  On  this 
the  commissioner,  the  earl  of  Middleton,  roee  and  observed 
that  what  Sir  John  had  said  was  veiy  true ;  but  that  the 
king  might  pitch  upon  whom  he  pleased  to  make  an  example 
of.  [Wodrow^B  Analeeta,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club, 
voL  ii.  p.  145.*] 

Sir  John  Gilmour  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Lauderdale,  and  by  that  statesman  was  made  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  fall  of  Middleton  in  1668.  In  the  followini; 
year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  tho  high  oommiasiiNi 
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irt,  tutd  ninlj  (nduvoured  to  Dioderato  the  Tiolence  of  the 
imlmta  who  nilad  then.     He  it  Hid  to  ban  nliiKd  to  (oM, 

B  privj  conncillaT,  for  the  lajdtal  proweaUoii  of  Uis  ioMir- 
gmtt  tnkea  at  Pentlud,  ud  promiaed  quarter ;  but  agned 
the  man  objediaiiiible  opiDJar  oT  the  court  of  itwinn  Ihn  it 
TU  liirfal  to  proDonnc*  Mntence  of  forfature  ^iM  the 
■bMDt,  proridad  thej  bad  beea  dted  to  ippev.  '  In  ooiuc- 
qaenos  •>(  infinnitj  and  wenkntu,  he  reaigned  tbe  lord  preei- 
denl'a  disir  en  Kd  December  1670,  and  died  in  IGTl.  He 
ivported  the  decieiona  of  tbe  court  from  Jnlj  1661  till  Jnlj 
Ifllifi.  Sal^iocd  is  hia  portrait,  fniDI  a  print  in  Smitb'a  loo- 
MgrnpUa  StatKn,  engrared  from  a  painting  bj  Old  Somttiil. 


Sir  John  Gilmonr'a  character  as  a  pleader  bu  been  drawn  t 
Sir  Qeorge  Mackenile,  in  bia  famons  book  of  forensic  eli 
quence,  entitled  '  Idea  EloqaentiM  Foftnaii.' 

Sir  Aleiander  Oilmoar  of  Craigmillar  was  ereated  a  ha 
onet  in  1668.  Hie  aon,  Sir  Aleiinder  Gilmonr,  hcoi 
baroDot,  bom  6tb  December  16&7,  married  the  Hon.  Griz 
Ron,  dangbt*r  of  the  eleventh  Lord  Boss,  and  died  in  Oct 
ber  1781.  With  Mrentl  dangiiters,  ho  bad  a  aon.  Sir  Cbariee 
Gilmour,  third  baronet,  who  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  c 
nf  Edinhnrgh  in  I7S7.  He  died  at  Montpellier,  Sth  Ai 
1750.  Hie  son.  Sir  Alemnder  Gilmonr,  fourth  baroni 
otfinr  in  tbe  foot  guards,  was  M.P.  for  Mid  Lothuu 
1761  to  1774,  In  1765  he  was  appcrinted  one  of  tho  deriis 
t^mpCroIIera  of  Ibe  board  of  Ei«en  doth.  He  died  unmarried 
m  FVanoe,  !7th  December,  1792,  when  tbe  iMronetoj  became 
uUinct,  and  the  tstata  of  Craigmiliar  derolred  upon  William 
Charlea  Little  of  lJb«rtoa.  also  in  the  conn^  of  Edinbni^, 
who  tberenpon  aranmed  tbe  additional  name  of  Qilmonr. 
This  gentleman  was  grandeon  of  Helen  Gibaonr,  eldest 
danghter  of  Sir  Aleiander  Giloiom',  tbe  second  baronet,  and 
the  Hon.  Oriiel  Roes,  bia  wife.  She  had  married  Wi'" 
Little  of  liberton,  and  tbdr  onlj  child,  Griiel  little,  be 
iDgtlMwifeoflieronisin,  WalMr  LiHJe  of  liberton,  bi 
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Ell;  son,  tbe  said  WUIUm  CbailM  UHle  OilmoDr  of  CniR- 
lillar  and  Liberton,  who  died  1st  October  1797,  aged  eft 
le  had  Die  loni  and  three  danghten.  The  eldest  son,  Wa>- 
T  Little  GilmoDr  of  CnigmiUar  and  liberton.  married,  Stb 
July,  1805,  Miss  James  Anna  Haodowal,  heiress  of  Canon- 
Ediubnrgh,  and  died  1st  April  1B07.  Wth  a 
dangblcr,  Jtotl,  bom  ?9tb  April,  1806,  he  bad  a  paathnmoni 
son,  Walter  James  Little  Gilmour  of  Craigmiliar  and  IJber- 
,  bom  2Hh  ApHl,  1807. 

jentonant-gencnl  Sir  Dagald  Little  Gilmour,  of  Slone- 
bonse,  Stirlingshire,  the  jonngeit  of  tlie  flie  Sana  of  Mr. 
un  Cbarlea  little  (Himoni  of  Craigmiliar  and  LibertOD 
I  mentioned,  was  miyor  of  the  g5th  regiment  of  foot,  oi 
BiBe  corps,  wbidi  he  eommanded  in  Lord  Welliagton's  last 
n  Portngal,  with  the  rank  of  lientsDant-eidoIisI  in 
til*  annj. 

GLADfrtosK,  a  snmame  ori^nallj  Gladstanes,  and  derived 
fram  the  estate  of  that  name  in  Teriotdale.  Tbe  Gladstanes 
of  that  ilk,  previously  designed  of  Cocklaw,  were  a  pretty 
lily,  as  is  pmced  by  ctaartets  still  extant.  In  one, 
granted  by  Robert  the  Third,  of  lavarat  lands  to  William  Id- 
gli*  of  Uanuera,  tbe  right  of  GhtdsCann  of  Cocklaw  is  le- 
Qeorge  Gladstsnn  and  William  Gladstanes  ais  wit- 
.  a  charter  of  Aicbibald,  carl  of  Angns,  to  his  apparent 
hdi,  James  Donglaa,  Julj  S,  1479,  Nisbet  mentniis  tome 
charten  of  tbe  QIadstanee'  family  about  tha  same  period. 
IJVWeCs  fferoSfry,  toI.  i.  p.  267.] 

Hr.  John  Gladstanes.  LL.D.,  supposed  to  hare  belonged  t« 
Ibe  family  of  Gladstanes  at  Gladstanes,  wsa  admitted  ■  lord 
1,  SOth  Jannary  1M2.    From  sereral  instanoss  be- 
ing reoorded  of  ^fts  and  appiniitinenls  msde  to  him,  with  tbt 
r  of  increasing  bit  aniDlnments,  it  would  appear  that  1m 
by  DO  memis  licit.    While  at  tbe  bar,  bs  was,  in  Hanb 
5,  selected  by  the  lords  of  aeeuon,  Willi  "  Master  Tbomaa 
joribanka,''  to  bs  adioOBte  for  tbe  poor,  on  a  letter  from 
tbe  king,  enjoining  them  to  ebooae  a  man  of  "  gude  coo- 
science"  for  that  office,  under  the  title  of  Adiecatus  PaapeF- 
nm.     On  tbe  Sd  September  1M6,  four  yean  after  bring  raised 
to  tbe  bench,  be  was  appointed  collector  of  tiie  GOntilbntioiis 
due  by  the  prelatca,  for  the  supply  of  tbe  oourt,  when  be  was 
designed  "licentiate  in  baith  the  lawia."     It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  be  adopted  any  judida!  title,  bnt  in  a  mil  of  the 
judges  made  up  on  19th  January  1555,  be  is  styled  "  Uy 
lord  Doctor  Mr.  Jo.  Gladstanes."    On  Slit  Uay  1557,  be 
obtained  a  gift  irom  the  court,  of  the  arreara  of  tbe  oontribn- 
tion  doe  by  tbe  minister  of  Failfurd,  who  was  snperior  of  the 
Trinity  or  Red  Friara. 

George  Qladstsnes,  a  iiaCiTc  of  Dnndet,  was,  in  1600. 
made  bishop  of  Caithnan  by  Jamea  the  Sixth,  aod  in  1608 
was  translated  thence  to  the  ardihishapcio  of  8t  Andnws. 
He  had  prsTiously  been  minister  of  Arbu^ot  in  Forfanbire, 
and  in  1697  was  removed  to  bs  minister  at  SL  Andrews,  of 
tiie  uuiversi^  of  which  dty  he  waa.  In  1699,  appdnted  vios- 
chanoellor.  In  1604,  while  biabop  of  Caithncoa,  he  waa 
named  a  oomminioner  for  promoting  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  a  favourite  prqject  of  Jamea  the  Sixth  aftar  Ida 
aooesdon  to  the  English  throne,  bat  which  at  that  time 
proved  abortive.  Archbishop  Gladstanes,  whose  name  often 
occurs  in  the  eodesiastical  records  of  the  period,  died  !d  Uay 
1G16.  His  eon,  Mr,  Alexander  Olsdatanes,  was  archdeau  at 
St.  Andnws. 

Ciaimmg  descent  from  the  andent  family  of  GUdstanea  of 
Gladstanea,  Mr,  John  Gladstones  of  Toftcombes,  near  Big- 
gar,  in  the  upper  wsrd  of  Lanarksfaite,  had  by  bis  wife  Janet 
Aitken,  a  son,  Thomas,  a 
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mairied  Helen,  danghter  of  Mr.  Walter  Neilson  of  Spring- 
field, and  died  in  the  year  1809.  Of  this  marriage,  Sir  John 
Qladstone,  the  first  baronet,  of  Fasqne,  was  the  eldest  son. 
Bora  at  Leith  on  the  11th  of  Dec  1764,  he  oommenoed  bosinen 
there  at  an  early  age,  but  soon  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
amassed  considerable  riches  bj  his  enterprise,  industry,  and 
skill,  and  was  munificent  in  their  disposal.  In  1840,  he  built 
and  endowed  St  Thomas*  church  at  Leith,  in  communion  with 

the  Church  of  Scotland.    He  also  built  on  the  same  spot in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  Coal  Hill,  where  his  father  had  his 
place  of  trade— a  school,  and  an  asjlum  ¥nth  a  revenue  of  £300 
a-year  for  the  support  of  ten  females  labouring  under  incur- 
able diseases.  When  carrying  on  business  in  Liverpool— from 
which  he  retired  in  1848 — he  was  a  liberal  donor  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  on  returning  to  Scotland,  he  be- 
came a  not  less  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
church.  His  gifts  to  Trinity  college,  Glenalmond,  were 
princely ;  he  contributed  largely  to  the  fund  for  endowing  the 
bishopric  of  Brechin ;  and  at  his  own  charge  he  built  and  en- 
dowed a  church — making  his  place  of  sepulture  within  its 
walls — at  his  beautiful  seat  of  Fasque  in  Kincardineshire, 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  likewise  built  two  churches  in 
lirerpool,  and  one  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  he 
had  long  resided. 

In  February  1835  he  obtained  the  royal  license  to  drop  the 
final  B  at  his  name,  and  to  change  it  to  Gladstone.  His  emi- 
nant  podtidn  as  a  merchant,  together  with  his  great  talents 
and  experience,  gave  much  weight  to  his  opinions  on  commer- 
cial matters.  He  was  frequently  consulted  on  such  subjects 
by  the  ministera  of  the  day,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  and  lettere  to  tiie  newspapers  on  mercantile  ques- 
tions. He  was  almost  to  the  last  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  which  reigned  supreme  during  his  youth  and 
manhood;  and  three  or  four  years  before  his  death  he  wrote 
agunst  the  repeal  of  the  com  and  navidration  laws.  Desire 
was  more  than  once  expressed  to  see  him  m  parliament,  and 
he  contested  the  representation  of  Dundee  and  otb'^r  places 
en  those  conservative  principles  to  which  he  adhered  through 
life,  but  without  success.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1846,  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  on  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  then  Premier,  and  his  was  one  of  the  very  few 
baronetcies  conferred  by  a  minister  more  than  commonly  fru- 
f^  in  the  grant  of  tiUes.  He  was  a  magistrate  both  for  Jjan- 
cashire  and  Kincardineshire.    He  died  in  December  1851. 

Sir  John  Gladstone  was  twice  marrie<l:  first,  in  1792, 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hall  of  liverpool,  who  died 
in  1798,  without  issue ;  and,  secondly,  on  29th  April  1800, 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Robertson,  for  many  yeare 
provost  of  DingwalL  By  this  lady,  who  died  on  23d  Sep- 
tember 1885,  he  had,  with  two  daughters,  four  sons,  namely, 
Thomas,  second  baronet;  Robertson  Gladstone,  bora  in  1805, 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Liverpool,  and  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Reform  Assodation  of  that  town,  married,  with  issue; 
John  Neilson  Gladstone,  bora  in  1807,  a  commander  R.N., 
M.P.  for  Walsall  and  subsequently  for  De^'izes,  married,  with 
issue;  and  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  bora 
in  1809,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
where  he  attained  a  double  first  class  in  1831,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  iu  1848.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Newark,  which  place  he  represented  till 
January  1846.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  m  December 
1884,  and  under  secretary  for  the  colonies  from  January  to 
April  1885.  In  September  1841,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  master  of  the  mint,  and 
swora  a  privy  councillor.  In  May  1843,  he  became  president 
of  the  board  of  trade,  retaining  the  mastership  of  the  mint, 


but  resigned  both  offices  in  Febrtiary  1845.    In  December  of 
that  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  sUte  for  the  ooloniea, 
which  office  he  held  till  July  1846.    Elected  in  1847  M.P 
for  the  univereity  of  Oxford ;  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Dec  1852  till  Feb.  1865.    In  1858  loid-high-oommissioner 
extraordinaiy  to  tiie  Ionian  islands;  in  June  1^59  re-ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  same  year  lie  wan 
elected  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     He  la.  in  1839 
the  eldest  dr.  of  Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynn,  Bart,  of  Hawarden  cas- 
tle. Flintshii-e,  with  issue.    Author  of  *  The  State  in  its  relation 
with  the  Church,'  Ix)ndon,  1838,  8vo.      Cliurch  Principles 
considered  in  their  results,'  London,  1840,  8vo.     *A  Manual 
of  Prayers  from  the  Liturjjy,'  1845.     *  An  examination  of  tiie 
official  Reply  to  the  Neapolitan  government,'  1852.     *  Studies 
on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  age,'  Oxford,  1858;  and  several 
political  and  official  papers,  lettere,  and  addresses. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Thomas,  2d  baronet,  bora  at  Annfield 
near  Uverpool,  July  26,  1804,  was  M.P.  for  Queensborough  In 
1880;  for  Portarlington  fron  1833  to  1885;  for  Leiceater  frwa 
1835  to  1888;  and  for  Ipswlcb  from  June  1842  to  August  in  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  unseated  on  petition.  A  depaty-Ueo^ 
tenant  of  KlneardineshtaeL  He  m.  in  1885,  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Robert  Fellowes,  Esq.  of  Shottisham  Park,  Norfolk.  Heir,  bit 
son,  John  Robert,  bora  April  26,  1863. 


Glammis,  Lord,  see  Lton,  suraame  of,  toL  ii. 

GLAS,  John,  Rev.,  fonnder  of  the  sect  of 
Glasites,  son  of  Rev.  Alexander  Gla8,  of  a  Stirling 
family,  was  bom  at  Auchtermnchtj,  Flfeshire, 
Sept.  21, 1698.  He  was  educated  at  Kinclavcn, 
Peithshii*e,  to  which  parish  his  father  was  trans- 
lated from  Ancliteimncbtj,  in  1697,  and  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Perth.  He  studied  at  the 
univeralties  of  St.  Andi-ews  and  Edinburgh.  Or- 
dained minister  of  Tealing,  near  Dundee,  he  soon 
became  a  popnlai*  preacher,  but  maintaining  prin- 
ciples directly  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the 
established  church,  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  notice 
and  censure  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  1727 
he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  '  The  Testimony 
of  the  King  of  Marty i*s,*  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prove  that  a  state  establishment  of  religion  is 
inconsistent  with  Christianity.  For  this  and  other 
errors  he  was  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Angus  and 
Meams  on  April  12,  1728.  Removing  to  Dundee 
he  formed  there  the  first  congregation  of  bis  pecu- 
liar sect,  from  him  called  Glasites,  and  afterwai-ds 
in  England  styled  Sandemanians,  from  Mr.  Glas* 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman,  who  adopted 
his  doctrines  to  a  modified  extent. 

In  1733  Mr.  Glas  left  Dundee  and  went  to 
Perth,  where  he  erected  a  chapel,  and  formed  a 
small  congregation,  which  he  styled  a  church,  it 
being  one  of  his    favourite  notions  that  cvei7 
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feparate  meeting  of  worshipping  Christians  con- 
8t4tnte8  a  church  within  itself.  In  1739  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  among  other  strange  acts,  removed 
the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  against  him,  so 
far  as  to  restore  him  to  his  statos  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  thongh  not  to  that  of  a  minister  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,  until  he  should  have  made  a 
solemn  renunciation  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  which 
he  held.  But  as  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions, 
he  maintained  and  advocated  tliem  to  the  last. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  controversial  tracts, 
which  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1762,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  Mr.  Glas  died  at  Dundee,  in  1773, 
aged  75.  By  his  wife,  Cathanne  Black,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black  of  Perth,  he  had  fifteen 
cliildren,  all  of  whom  he  survived.  One  of  his 
sons,  Thomas,  who  was  a  bookseller  in  Dundee, 
became  pastor  of  the  congregation  which  his  fa- 
ther had  first  formed  there,  but  died  in  the  prime 
of  life  of  a  fever.  Either  Thomas,  or  a  brother  of 
his,  who  died  in  early  youth,  wrote  '  Tlie  River 
Tay,  a  Fragment.' 

GLAS,  John,  called  also  George,  an  enter- 
prising but  unfortunate  mariner,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Dundee  in  1725.  He  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  went 
several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  capacity 
of  surgeon ;  but  afterwards  became  captain  of  a 
merchant  vessel  belonging  to  London,  and  was 
employed  in  the  trade  to  the  Brazils.  He  wrote, 
in  one  volume  4to,  an  interesting  *  Description 
of  Teneriffe,  with  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Portuguese  settled  there,*  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Dodsley  in  1764.  Being  engaged  by  a 
company  in  Ix)udon  to  attempt  forming  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  went  out,  taking 
with  him  his  wife  and  daughter ;  but  soon  after 
his  arrival  he  was  seised  by  the  Spaniards,  while 
his  men  were  murdered,  and  his  vessel  plundered 
of  all  that  it  contained.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  contrived,  by  con- 
cealing a  note  written  in  pencil,  in  a  loaf  of  bread, 
to  communicate  his  situation  to  the  British  consul, 
who  immediately  interfered,  when  he  obtained  his 
liberty.  In  1765  he  set  sail  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  their  return  to  England.  On  board 
tlie  vessel  which  he  commanded,  all  his  property 
was  embarked,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount 


of  specie ;  which  induced  four  of  the  crew  to  entei 
into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  ship.  They  put 
their  design  in  execution  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
tlie  coast  of  Ireland.  Hearing  a  noise  on  deck. 
Captain  Glas  hastened  up  from  the  cabin,  but  was 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  one  of  the  mutineers,  who 
was  lurking  below,  and  almost  immediately  ex- 
pired. Mrs.  Glas  and  her  daughter  implored 
mercy  in  vain ;  tliey  were  thrown  overboard 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Besides  these,  the 
mate,  one  seaman,  and  two  boys,  lost  their  lives. 
The  villains  then  loaded  one  of  the  boats  with  the 
money  chests,  and  having  sunk  the  ship,  landed 
at  Ross,  but  being  soon  after  apprehended,  they 
confessed  the  crime,  and  were  accordingly  exe- 
cuted in  October  1765. 

Glasgow,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred in  1703,  on  David  Bojle  of  Kelbome,  Ajnbire,  whose 
ancestor,  Ricbaxd  Boyle  (see  Botlb,  surname  of^  vol.  i.  p. 
376),  mairied  Maijorj,  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Gomjn  ot 
Rowallan,  and  his  direct  male  descendant  in  the  sixth  gener- 
ation, John  Bojie,  a  faithful  adherent  of  King  James  the 
Third,  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Sauchiebnm  in  1488.  The 
son  of  the  latter,  John,  obtained  from  King  James  the  Fourth, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a  precept  for  the  restitution  of 
the  lands  forfeited  by  his  father  for  his  adherence  to  Jan^es 
the  Third.  He  llred  to  a  great  age,  and  had  an  exemption 
from  King  James  the  Fifth,  excusing  him  from  attending  the 
royal  army  in  time  of  war.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of 
the  family  of  Bon  of  Hawkhead,  in  the  shire  of  Benfrew, 
killed  at  Flodden  in  1518,  and  in  1549  was  sooceeded  by  bis 
eldest  son,  John,  who  in  1536,  in  his  fathor's  lifetime,  got  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Ballehewin,  in  the  isle  of  Cumbrae, 
and  the  same  year  was  made  hereditary  coroner  of  that  island. 
Of  two  sons,  David,  the  elder,  predeceased  him,  leaving  a 
son,  and  John,  of  Halkshill,  whose  great-gi-andaon  married 
the  heiress  of  Kelbume,  and  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family. 

David's  son,  John  Boyle,  succeeded  his  grandfather.  He 
had  a  son,  also  named  John,  who  adhered  firmly  to  the  in- 
terest of  Queen  Mary,  and  died  in  1610.  His  son,  John 
Boyle,  of  Kelbume,  was  in  1630  one  of  the  oommissionerB  fur 
revinng  the  practice  of  the  law  of  Scotland.  For  his  faiUifuI 
adherence  to  the  king,  during  the  ci^l  wars,  he  suffered  ten 
years*  banishment,  and  many  hardships,  had  died  in  1672. 
He  married  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of 
Pollock,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  Grizel,  his  sole  heiress, 
who  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  David  Boyle  of  Halkshill, 
and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  John 
Boyle  of  Kelbume,  was  chosen  member  for  the  shire  of  Bute 
in  the  parliament  of  1681.  In  1684  he  was  one  of  the  tacks- 
men of  the  excise,  and  died  7th  October  1685.  He  had, 
with  a  daughter,  two  sons :  David,  first  earl  of  Glasgow,  and 
William,  appointed  one  of  the  coininiMsioiiem  of  the  customs 
in  Scotland  in  1707. 

David,  his  elder  son,  was  member  of  parliament  for  Bute 
in  the  convention  parliament  of  1689 ;  twom  a  phvy  coun- 
cillor, 8th  June  1697 ;  and  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  at 
Ijord  Boyle  of  Kelbume,  Stewafton,  Cumbrae,  Laigs,  and 
Dairy,  Slst  January  1699.    On  2d  January  1700,  he  waa 
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■ppointeii  trea8ai«r«depute,  and  on  12th  April  following,  ere- 
Ated  earl  of  Glasgow,  yisooant  of  Kelbnrne,  and  Lord  Bojie 
nf  Fenwick,  bj  patent,  to  him  and  hia  beirB  male  whatsoever. 
He  steadilj  sapported  the  proteetant  saooession,  and  was  one 
af  the  commissionen  for  the  treatj  of  nnion.  In  1706  he 
was  appointed  lord-high- commisnoner  to  the  General  Assem- 
6I7  of  the  Ghnrch  of  Scotland,  and  filled  that  Ugh  office  for 
four  snocesove  jears  afterwards.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen 
representative  peers  of  Scotland  chosen  bj  parliament,  18th 
Fehmaiy  1707,  and  rechoeen  at  the  general  election  in  1708. 
Gonstitnted  the  same  vear  lord-raster  of  Scotland,  he  held 
that  offioe  till  1714.  On  the  alarm  of  invasion  bj  the  Pre- 
trader  in  Jnlj  1715,  observing  that  there  were  few  regular 
troops  in  Scotland,  his  lordship  not  only  made  an  ofier  to 
George  the  First  to  maintain  a  tboosand  men  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, for  the  service  of  government,  bat  tcok  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  arming  and  disciplining  of  the  frocible  men 
in  Ayrshire.  He  died  1st  November,  1788.  Bj  his  first 
wife,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Patrick  Crawford  of  Kil- 
bimy,  (sister  of  the  first  Viscount  Gamock,)  he  had  four 
sonsi  namely,  John,  second  earl;  Patrick,  of  Shewtilton. 
passed  advocate  15th  January,  1712,  and  made  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion 19th  December  1746,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Lord 
Shewaltou,  and  on  6th  June  1749,  was  appointed  by  patent 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  improving  the  fisheries  mv\ 
manufactures  of  Scotland ;  died,  unmarried,  at  Dmmhinrig. 
8l8t  March,  1761 ;  the  two  younger  sons  also  died  unmarried. 
By  bis  second  wife,  Jean,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Mure  of  Rowallan,  in  Ayrshire,  he  had  two  daughters,  the 
eltier  Of  whom.  Lady  Jean  Boyle,  heiress  of  Rowallan,  mar- 
ried to  the  gallant  Sir  James  Campbell,  K.B.,  killed  at  Font- 
enoy  in  1745,  was  the  mother  of  the  fifth  earl  of  liOndon  (see 
LouDOUir,  Earl  of). 

John,  second  earl  of  Glasgow,  died  at  Kelbume,  in  May 
1740,  in  his  68d  year.  Hs  had  three  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  son,  William,  died  young.  The  second  son, 
John,  became  thkd  eari.  The  third  son,  the  Hon.  Patrick 
Boyle  of  Shewalton,  who  died  at  Irvine,  26th  February  1798, 
was,  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Dunlop,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
father  of  the  Right  Hon.  David  Boyle,  lord-justioe-general  of 
Scotland,  who  was  his  fourth  and  youngest  son.  Hs  passed 
advocate  14th  December  1798,  was  appdnted  solicitor-gen- 
eral 9th  May  1807,  and  the  same  year  represented  the  county 
of  Ayr  in  parliament  He  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
courts  of  session  and  justiciary,  28th  February  1811,  and  in 
the  following  October  was  constituted  lord-justice-derk  by 
commisnon  from  the  prince  regent  dated  the  15th  of  that 
month,  and  sworn  of  his  mi^esty*s  privy  council.  On  the  re- 
signation of  President  Hope  in  1841,  he  was  appointed  lord- 
president  in  his  stead,  and  lord-justice-generaL  Feeling  his 
strength  decline,  he  retired  from  the  bench,  which  he  had 
adorned  for  forty-one  years,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1852, 
and  died  4th  Febmaiy  following,  m  nis  80th  year.  A  por- 
trait of  this  eminent  judge,  by  Mr.  Watson  Gordon,  is  placed 
in  the  stair  k>bby  of  the  Signet  library,  Edinburgh.  He  mar*- 
lied,  first,  on  24th  December  1804,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Alexander  Montgomery  of  Annick,  brother  of  Hugh,  earl 
of  Eglinton,  and  had  two  sons,  Patrick  and  Alexander,  and 
two  daogfaterB.  His  wife  having  died  in  1822,  he  m  urried, 
secondly,  in  1827,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David  Smythe,  Esq. 
of  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire,  a  lord  of  session,  and  by  her 
also  had  issue.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  estate  by  his  eldest 
son,  Patrick  Boyle,  bom  29th  March  1806,  passed  advocate 
in  1829,  but  never  practised,  being  prindpal  clerk  of  the  high 
oonrt  of  justiciary 


John,  third  earl  of  Glasgow,  bom  4th  November  1714,  was 
a  captain  in  the  88d  foot,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battie  of 
Fontenoy,  80th  April  1745 ;  and  agun  ssverely  at  the  battie 
of  Lafieldt,  2d  July  1747.  In  1764  he  was  constituted  lord- 
high- commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cbnivh  of 
Scotland,  and  held  the  same  offioe  for  ei|^t  years  thereafter. 
He  died  7th  March,  1775,  in  his  61st  year.  By  his  countess. 
Elizabeth,  second  dangliter  of  George,  twelfth  Lord  Rosa, 
and  sole  heiress  of  her  brother,  William,  thirteenth  Lord 
Ross,  he  had  John,  Lord  Boyle,  who  died  young;  George 
who  succeeded  him ;  and  two  dau^ten. 

George,  4th  eari  of  Glasgow,  Wn  March  26,  1766,  was, 
Buccebsively,  a  CHptMiuin  the  west  Lowland  fencibles  in  1793; 
major  of  the  Angus  fencibles;  llent-coL  of  the  Rothesay  and 
CMithness  fencibles,  and  colonel,  first  of  the  Ayr  and  Renfi-ew, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Renfrewshire  militia.  Constituted 
lord-lieuteuant  of  Renfrewshire  28ih  April,  1810;  chosen  one 
of  the  representative  peera  in  1790,  and  rechosen  four  times 
afterwards.  On  August  11, 1815,  he  waa  created  a  British 
peer  by  the  titie  of  Lord  Ross  of  Uawkhead  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew,  and  died  in  July  1848.  He  was  twice  married, 
first,  in  1788,  to  Lady  Augusta  Hay,  3d  daughter  of  14th  eari 
of  Errol;  issue,  3  sons  and  8  daughters;  and,  2dly,  in  No- 
wmber  1824,  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Right  Bon.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, baronet;  issue,  a  son,  Hon.  Geoiige  Frederick  Boyle, 
and  a  dlr.,  Lady  Diana.  His  eldest  son,  John,  Lord  Boyle, 
bora  in  August  1789,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  served  on 
board  the  Gibraltar  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  July  1807, 
while  steering  for  the  port  of  Gibraltar,  be  fell  in  with  a 
French  flotilla,  against  which  he  maintained  a  very  gallant 
action,  but  waa  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner,  tie  died  in 
1818.  Lady  Auguata  Boyle,  the  8d  daughter,  married,  b 
1.^21,  Lord  Frederic  Fitsdarence,  G.  C.  H.,  son  of  King 
William  IV.,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  appointed 
commander-in-chief  at  Bombay  in  1852. 

James,  the  2d  son,  bora  10th  April,  1792,  a  retired  com- 
mander in  the  royal  navy,  became  fifth  earl  of  Glasgow  in 
1843,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Renfrew- 
shire. In  1822  he  assumed  by  sign  manual  the  additional 
name  of  Carr,  in  right  of  his  mother.  While  Viscount  Kel- 
bume he  was  M.P.  for  Ayrshire  from  1839  to  1848.  He  m. 
Aug.  4, 1821,  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Edward  Hay  Mackenxie, 
Esq.,  of  Newhall,  without  issue.  He  d.  Mar.  10, 1869,  and 
was  s.  by  his  half-brother,  Geoige  Frederick  Boyle,  5.  9 
Oct  1825;  m.  29  Ap.  1856,  the  Hon.  Montagu,  d,  of  Lord 
Abereromby,  and  has  issue,  two  daugbteni 


Glasgow,  a  snraame,  from  the  city  of  that  name,  derived, 
as  some  write,  from  the  two  Gaelic  words,  Glati,  signifying 
grey,  and  gow^  a  smith.  Others,  with  mora  probability,  trace 
the  etymology  of  Uie  name  to  two  ancient  British  words  sig- 
nifying *'a  dark  glen." 

For  the  family  of  Glasgow  of  Monfr-Qreenan,  Ayrshire 
see  B0BBBI8ON  Glasgow. 


Glassford.  Lord,  a  titie  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred m  1685  on  Francis  Abercrombie  of  Fetteraehr,  broUier 
of  Dr.  Patrick  Abercrombie,  aathor  of  the  *  Martial  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Scottish  Nation,*  (see  vol  i.  p.  8,)  and  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Abercrombie  of  Fetteroeir,  Aberdeenshire, 
a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bukenbog,  in  Banffshire.  Havirg 
married  Anne,  Baroness  Sempill,  in  her  own  right,  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  Scotiand,  by  the  titie  of  >Lord  Glassford 
(from  an  ancient  property  of  the  Sempill  family  of  that  name) 
5ih  July  1686,  for  his  life  only.  The  title  became  extinct 
at  his  death.  He  had  several  children  (see  SncnLZkLoidX 
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GuuOf  a  sarname  derived  from  the  Scottish  word  gUg, 
quick  of  apprehension,  sharp-sighted,  ready  at  the  uptake. 
Tlioee  of  this  name  hare  for  crest  a  falcon  holding  a  partridge. 
In  the  17th  centniy,  Mr.  James  Glegg,  a  native  of  Dundee, 
and  one  of  tlie  profMsors  of  St.  Andrews  QDiversitjr,  but  who 
reagned  his  chair  for  the  rectorship  of  the  grammar  school  of 
hb  native  town,  was  the  author  of  some  elegant  Latin  poems, 
preserved  in  the  Poeta  Sooiigenm. 

The  Right  Rev.  George  Gleig,  LL.D.,  bisliop  of  Brechin, 
and  primns  of  the  Scots  Episcopal  church,  who  died  at  Stir- 
ling, March  9, 1840,  in  his  87th  year,  was  for  more  than  60 
years  distingaished  as  a  scholar  and  critic  Ordained  a  priest 
in  1773,  he  was  in  1808  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Brechin  co- 
H^Jator  to  their  aged  bishop,  Dr.  Strachan,  and  consecrated 
at  Aberdeen  in  October  of  the  same  year.  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Strachan,  in  ISIO,  he  was  preferred  to  the  sole  chaige 
of  the  diocese,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Skinner,  in  July 
1816,  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  primns.  He  was  the  anther 
of  *  Papers  on  Morals  and  Metaphysics;*  *  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Kellie,*  Edin,  1797,  4to; 

*  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Robertson,  D.D.,' 
8vo;  *  A  Supplement  to  the  third  edition  of  the  EnoydopsBdia 
Britannica,*  Edin.  1801,  2  vols.  4to;  *  Occasional  Sermons,* 
Edin.  1803,  8vo;  'A  Charge  delivered  at  Stonehaven  to  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  of  Brechin,'  1809,  4to;  'Buonaparte  and 
Benhadad  delineated;  in  two  Sermons,*  Lond.  1814,  8vo; 

*  Directions  for  the  Study  of  Theology,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
from  a  Bishop  to  his  Son,  on  his  admission  into  holy  orders,' 
London,  1827,  8vo,  and  other  publications 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Geoxge  Robert  Gleig,  M.  A.,  bom  in 
1796,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  his  youth  he  left  the 
university  to  join,  as  a  volunteer,  a  regiment  then  march- 
ing through  Oxford,  on  its  way  to  Lisbon,  and  soon  obtnined 
a  commission  in  the  86th  regiment  of  light  infantry.  He 
served  in  the  peninsular  war,  and  in  1825  published  his  mili- 
taiy  reminiscences  in  an  interesting  narrative  styled  *The 
Subaltern.*  In  the  American  war  of  1812-13,  he  was  wounded 
at  the  capture  of  the  dty  of  Washington.  Subsequentiy,  be 
retired  finom  the  army  on  half-pay,  married,  and  took  orders, 
and  in  1822  was  presented  by  the  arohbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  living  of  Ivy  church,  Kent.  In  1844,  he  was  made 
chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  in  1846  became  chaplain- 
general  to  the  forces.  Having  devised  a  scheme  for  the  edu- 
cation of  soldiers,  he  was  appointed  Inspector  General  of 
Military  Schools.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  a  Prebendary 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  Author  of  *  Campaigns  of  Wash- 
ington and  New  Orleans,'  1821,  8vo;  'The  Chelsea  Pension- 
ers,' 1829;  ♦The  Country  Curate,*  1880; « Germany  Visited ; ' 
'Military  History  of  Great  Britain;*  'Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons; ' '  Soldier's  Help  to  Divine  Truth,*  London,  1835, 12mo$ 
'Chronicles  of  Waltham;*  'Family  History  of  England,'  1836, 
2  vols.  16mo;  'The  Hussar,'  1837;  'Traditions  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,' 1837;  'Memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings,*  1841,  2  vols.; 
'Chelsea  Veterans;*  'Stories  of  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  1842; 
'The  light  Dragoons,*  1843,  and  a  variety  of  other  works. 


Glevoaibit,  Earl  of,  a  titie  (dormant  since  1796),  in  M 
peerage  of  Scotiand,  conferred  in  1488,  on  Alexander  Cun- 
ningham, Lord  Cunningham  of  Kilmaurs,  descended  from  one 
Wamebald,  who  eame  from  the  north  of  England  in  the 
12th  oentuiy,  to  the  district  of  Cunningham,  as  a  vassal  under 
Hugh  de  Morville,  constable  of  Scotland,  the  proprietor  of 
almost  all  the  district  From  him  he  obtained  the  manor  of 
Cuininghaun,  which  comprehended  most  of  the  parish  of 
KilmaUFB,  and  from  it  the  family  surname  was  assumed. 
(See  vol.  i.  pp.  742^744.)    Glencaim,  which  gave  the  titie 


of  eari  to  this  principal  stock  of  the  Cunningjham  family,  is 
a  parish  in  the  western  part  of  Nithsdale,  Dumfries-shirs. 

Alexander,  the  first  earl,  was  ennobled  about  1450,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Kilmaura,  and  May  28, 1488,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Glencaim,  by  patent  under  the  great  seal,  to  himself 
and  his  heirs,  from  James  III.,  in  whose  cause  he  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Sauchiebum,  11th  June  of  the  same  year.  By  the 
Act  Rescissory,  passed  in  the  fi»t  parliament  of  James  IV., 
17th  October,  1488,  all  creations  of  new  dignities  granted  by 
that  monarch's  father  since  2d  February  preceding  (1487-8) 
were  annulled,  and,  in  consequence,  Robert,  Lord  Kilmauis, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  was  deprived  of  the  titie 
and  digni^  of  earl  The  1st  earl  m.  Margaret,  dr.  of  Adam 
Hepburn,  lord  of  Hules,  and  sister  of  1st  earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
had  4  sons.  William,  of  Craigends,  the  2d  son.  was  ancestor 
of  the  Cunninghams  of  Craigends,  as  well  as  those  of  Robert- 
land,  Caracunn,  Bedlan,  Anchenharvy,  and  Auehenyard& 

The  eldest  son,  Robert,  Lord  Kilmaurs,  2d  earl  by  right, 
though  he  did  not  bear  the  title,  married  Christian,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  fint  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  relict  of  John, 
master  of  Seton,  and  had  a  son,  Cuthbert,  who  was  rsstored 
to  his  grandfather's  title  by  the  Act  Revocatory  passed  in 
1503.  It  is  sUted  by  an  English  herald  that  he  was  "  belted" 
eai'l  of  Glencaim  on  13th  August,  1503,  at  the  marriage  of 
James  IV.  with  the  princess  Margaret  of  England.  He  sat 
in  the  parliament  8th  November  1505,  as  earl  of  Glencaim. 
In  1526,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  membera  of  the  secret 
council,  and  joining  the  earl  of  Lennox,  in  his  attempt  to 
rescue  king  James  V.  from  the  power  of  the  Douglases,  was 
engaged  in  the  battie  near  Linlithgow  4th  Dec  of  that  year, 
when  Lennox  was  sImu  and  himself  wounded.  He  died  be- 
fore 1542.  By  his  countess.  Lady  Maijory  Douglas,  eldest 
dr.  of  5th  earl  of  Angus,  he  had  a  son,  William,  4th  eari. 

While  Lord  Kilmaurs,  this  nobleman  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal adhftrents  of  the  English  court  in  Scotland,  and  accepted 
of  a  penaon  from  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was  one  of  tha 
party  which  joined  the  force  of  the  earis  of  Angus  and  I^en- 
Box,  on  23d  November  1524,  when  they  took  possession  of 
Edinburgh,  and  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  young  king 
from  the  queen- mother.  Appointed  high-treasurer  of  Scot- 
land 25th  June  1526,  he  held  that  office  only  till  29th  Octo- 
ber followmg.  In  1538  he  accompanied  David  Bethune, 
bishop  of  Mirepoix,  afterwards  the  celebrated  cardinal,  on  a 
matrimonial  embassy  to  France,  when  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Mary  of  Guise  and  James  the  Fifth  was  concluded. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  rout  of  Solway 
in  1542,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, but  released  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  subscribing  a  bond,  with  some  othere  of  the  Scots 
captive  nobles,  to  support  Henry*s  project  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  young  Prince  Edward  and  the  Scottish  queen. 
The  English  monarch's  demands  subsequently  became  so 
extravagant,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  eari 
and  Lord  Cassillis  informed  the  English  ambassador  that 
they  would  sooner  die  than  agree  to  them.  Henry,  therefore, 
abandoned  some  of  them,  and  on  the  first  of  July  1543  the 
earl,  with  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  the  Scottish  ambassadors, 
Learmonnth,  Hamilton,  and  Balnaves,  met  the  English 
commissionere  at  Greenwich,  when  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
marriage  were  finally  arranged.  The  same  year,  when  the 
Sieur  de  la  Brosse  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  fTx>m  Fnmce, 
with  military  stores,  and  ten  thousand  crowns  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  partisans  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  the  earl  of 
Glencaim,  with  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  deserted  the 
cardinal's  party,  and  joined  the  English  faction,  hastened  to 
receive  the  gold  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  and  secured  it 
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in  Dombuton  eutl*.  Having  ■  prints  fend  with  Uw  euH  of 
Atet)*,  ai«Deum  nggotsd  to  tin  i^ent  Amn,  M  i  time 
vb«a  hia  rinJ  na  occDpisil  In  Chs  HIghUnds  tgvoit  the 
Lnd  of  tba  laha,  that  tb<  Highland  ohieft  and  hosUgta  hfl 
in  priani  bj  James  the  Fifth  abonld  b«  liberated,  that  II117 
Bugfat  act  againat  Aig^  irhWi  wai  *coi>[dinglj  done.  Ha 
and  tua  aon,  Lord  KilnuTin,  were  engaged  in  all  the  intngme 
of  the  An^D-Sesttiah  partf  at  thia  period,  and  while  Che 
bther  ia  deanibacl  aa  one  of  the  ableit  and  moat  poweHU 
banxia  of  SoBtland,  the  ion  ii  mtntiooed  with  pniia  fbi  hie 
■pirit  and  nulitaiy  expaiemxki  In  the  weat  of  Bcotlan)  the 
aaH'a  pomr  and  infloenoe  wire  so  gnat  that  when  the  Eng- 
liab  king  in  thii  jear  osntamplatod  as  innaioo  of  Scotland, 
hia  lordahip  nndartook  to  eonve;  his  ann^  from  Ciriide  to 
Olaagow,  "withont  atroke  or  ohaltengs."  On  tba  17th  of 
Uif,  an  Bgnement  wai  concluded  between  Glencum,  Len- 
nui,  and  HoDiT  tb«  Eighth,  at  Carliak,  bf  which  that  mon- 
■mta  ooBMOtad  to  nttle  an  ample  pennon  on  the  aaii  and  bia 
aon,  Lord  Kjlmann,  whiM  to  Lennox  wai  promieed  the 
gonninnat  of  Sootiand,  and  the  hand  of  Lad;  Mary  Dnng- 
laa,  the  Icing'i  niooa;  thej  acknowledging  Hen;;  u  protcctur 
ef  the  iiiagdom  of  Scotland,  and  engaging  to  uia  tbeir  otonet 
•ffbns  to  Mine  the  jonng  qnecn  into  hia  handa,  with  the 


tinw  to  eauM  the  word  of  Ood  la  be  tral;  taaght  in  their 
tnritcnea,  the  Bibke  bang  declared  bj  them  the  011I7  fouu- 
latiaa  of  all  tnth  and  bonoiir.  On  hia  ntnin  Id  Scstljnd 
be  eellected  hia  raaaala,  to  tbe  nomber  oT  Qve  hondred  apear- 
nm,  bM  waa  atMoked  on  tbe  mnir  oT  QUagow.  b;  the  regent 
Amn,  and  defeated  with  great  ■laughter,  his  aeconl  »n. 
witii  man;  othn,  bong  alain.  Tbe  eall  fled  almoat  alone  to 
Dnmbarton,  and  in  Saptonber  of  tbe  aame  jeii  be  and  hia 
pea.  Lord  KilnuDia,  abandoned  the  caoae  of  Henij,  which 
led  Wriothealej,  tbe  Engliah  chancellor,  to  ioTeigh  agiintt 
"  tha  old  fox  and  hia  cnh,"  who  had  imposed  on  the  vmph- 
dt;  of  Lmnox.  In  Nonmber  of  Che  vme  jear  the  tail  wu 
with  tke  annj  of  Arran  that  laid  liege  to  Ctddingham,  then 
held  hj  the  English,  bnt  whidi  waa  diapetsed  b;  an  English 
fane.  In  the  ftilowing  Uarch  (1M4)  Okmcaim  and  hia  son 
renewsd  their  commnnicalions  with  tbe  EngUsh  gornmnent. 
An  aooannt  of  the  donhle  part  acted  by  then]  will  be  found 
in  the  flfUi  lolnme  of  Tpitr't '  Historj  of  Scotland,'  and  a 
narrative  of  the  negodations  with  ^sm  of  John  Edgar,  for 
IIm  support  of  tbe  Engliah  interest  in  Scotland,  is  contained 
In  Lodge'*  '  Illustrations  of  BritiBh  Hiatory,'  vol.  i.  In  the 
Seota  pttrKanent,  lith  December  1£4«,  the  earl  obUined  a 
ramkidon  to  himaelf  and  hia  adhoanti  for  all  crimes  of  trea- 
•00  b;  tham  committed  pienons  to  that  date.  He  is  said  bj 
Tjrttsr  to  have  bean  a  party  to  Che  dengn  of  ootting  oB  Car- 
dinal Bethone.  Ha  died  in  1M7.  He  waa  twice  married: 
Ont,  to  Cadmina,  aaomd  dao^ter  of  William,  third  Lord 
Boithwiok,  withont  inne;  and,  eecondlj,  to  Uargaret  or 
Elinbeth,  danghtar  and  heireaa  of  John  Campbell,  of  Weat 
LoudooD,  bj  wboo]  he  had  Alexander,  fifth  eari ;  Andnw, 
ancMtor  of  tbe  Cumunghamea  of  Corsehill,  baronets ;  Hngh. 
pragscitw  of  the  Cnnninghanis  ol  Cirlong;  Robert,  aocator 
of  the  CunniDghams  of  Hontgrenan ;  WiUiam,  bUiop  of  Ai- 
gjrle,  and  a  dangler.  Lady  Eliiabeth,  manied  to  Sir  John 

ITnnnLnglum  i£  Capnngton. 

Aleunder,  fifth  eari,  the  moat  celebrated  penon  who  bore 
tbe  title,  AjM  "tbe  good  earf,"  was  among  the  fint  of  the 
Soota  nobibtj  who  eoncomd  in  the  BeAirmatum.  In  1566, 
OD  tht  ntDTB  of  John  Knox  to  Scotland,  he  resorted  openly 
to  hear  him  preadL  Whao  the  Bafiinuer,  at  the  request  of 
the  aiil  "inib'l,  adilieand  to  the  queen  regent,  Haiy  of 
Ooiw,  a  Mtar  in  wfaioh  hs  eameatlf  axhoited  har  tti  protect 
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the  chureh,  Glencairn  bad  the  boldness  to  delira  it  to  bci 
majealj,  who,  after  glanong  csrelesslj  over  it,  handed  It  to 
Jamea  Bethnne,  arehlnabop  of  Olasgow,  and  contemptaonslf 
said,  "Ploaie  jou,  my  lord,  to  read  a  paaqnil!"  In  lAH 
be  entertained  Knoi  at  his  bonae  of  Finlayston,  when 
the  surament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Reformed  ohnich,  was  admiilsternl  to  his  whole  family 
and  some  ftienda.  In  December  1SS7  he  was  one  of  the 
leaden  of  (he  reform  party  who  subscribed  the  memorahk 
bond  or  covenant  which  had  beoi  drawn  np  for  the  support 
and  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  who  thencefbrth 
assnmed  tbe  name  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congi^itioo."  In 
16£9,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  rigorous  proeeedings  of  the  queen 
regent,  he  and  bis  relative,  ^  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon, 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  ttquealed  an  audience  of  her  mqestj,  at  whiiii 
they  nmmded  ber  of  her  promisee  of  loleratioo.  On  the 
qoeen'a  replying  that  promises  ought  not  to  be  urged  upon 
prineea,  nnleas  they  can  cenvenienlly  fulfil  them i  "Then," 


Bud  they,  "  sinea  you  an  reiohed  to  keep  no  faith  with  year 
■ubjecta,  we  will  leoouDoe  our  alliance,"  an  anawer  wbidh 
indnced  her  to  dissemble  her  proceedinga.  In  Uiy  of  that 
year,  when  the  Reformers  at  Perth  fonnd  it  neceeeaiy  to  pin- 
t«ct  themeelTM  by  force  of  arma,  Glencairn  joined  thorn  with 
1,!0I)  horse  and  1,SD«  foot,  which  he  had  raised  in  the  weat 
country.  After  the  pioleatant  religion  bad  been  established 
bj  parEament  [n  tfiflO,  the  earl  wai  nomtnated  a  member  of 
Quees  Mary's  privy  amnsii.  He  and  the  earl  of  Morton, 
and  HidUand  of  Lethington,  were  sent  *■  ambassadon  to 
Queen  Eliiabeth,  irith  a  pnpoaal,  fiir  the  strengthening  of 
the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  nations,  tbat  she  shonld 
accept  u  a  husband  of  tbe  eari  of  Arran,  tbe  fadr  to  tbe  Soo^ 
lish  orown,  which  she  declinsd.  He  was  amongst  tbe  noblef 
wba  opposed  the  marriage  of  Qnoen  Uaiy  with  Dimley. 
He  bad  a  Fiindpal  command  in  tbe  aimy  embodied  againat 
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the  queen  in  Jnne  li^97,  and  when  the  French  ainbaeaador 
came  from  the  queen  at  Carbeiy,  promisng  them  foigiyenees 
if  they  woold  disperae,  he  replied,  that  **  they  came  not  to 
ask  pardon  for  any  offence  they  had  done,  but  to  grant  par- 
don to  thoee  who  had  offended."  When  Mary  was  oondacted 
to  Ixxshieren  that  month,  his  lordship  hastened  with  his  do- 
mestics to  the  chapel-royal  of  Holyrood-house,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  images,  demolished  the  altar,  tore  down 
the  pictures,  and  defaced  all  the  ornaments.  A  satirical  po- 
em against  the  Popish  party,  entitled  the  Hermit  of  Allareit 
or  Loretto,  near  Musselboigh,  written  by  Lord  Glencaim,  and 
preserred  in  Knoz*8  History  of  the  Reformation,  is  pabliahed 
by  Sibbald  in  his  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry.  His  lordship 
died  in  1574.  From  a  very  characteristic  portrait  of  the  fifth 
earl  of  Glencaim  in  Pinkerton*s  Scottish  Gallery,  the  woodcut 
in  the  preceding  page  is  taken. 

Hia  eldest  son,  William,  sixth  earl,  hnd  two  sons  and  four 
danghten.  The  elder  son,  James,  seventh  earl,  was  engaged 
in  the  raid  of  Rnthven  in  1582.  He  was  a  privy  coundilor 
to  King  James  the  Sixth,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  no- 
muiated  by  parliament  for  the  projected  union  with  England 
in  1604.  The  disputes  among  the  Soots  nobility  regarding 
precedence  reached  such  a  height  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Sixth  that  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  by  that  mon- 
arch in  1606  to  regulate  the  matter,  and  the  different  peers 
were  invited  to  produce  their  patents,  or  other  evidence,  in 
snpport  of  tlie  relative  antiquity  of  their  titles.  The  result 
niiH  the  publication  of  the  noted  '  Decreet  of  Ranking,'  5th 
Marco  1606.  James,  then  earl  of  GleDcaini,  not  having  the 
requiute  proof  at  hand,  and  not  bong  lawfully  summoned, 
did  not  appear  on  the  occarion ;  his  precedence  was,  in  oon- 
sequence,  uignstly  prejudiced,  and  he  was  ranked  after,  in- 
stead of  before,  the  earls  of  Eglinton,  Montrose,  Cassillis,  and 
C^aithneei.  Three  yean  afterwards,  on  16th  June  1609,  hav- 
I  itig  been  summoned  to  attend  the  parliament,  he  appeared 
personally  before  the  lords  of  the  privy  conndl,  and  atated 
that  he  had  brought  an  action  of  reduction  of  the  said  decreet 
before  the  lords  of  council  and  session,  and  producing  the 
original  patent  of  28th  May  1488,  requested  that  it  should 
be  "  read  in  the  audience  of  the  parliament.*'  In  the  action 
of  reduction  he  obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favour,  dated  7th 
July  1610,  affirming  his  precedence  over  the  earls  of  Eglinton 
and  Cassiliia,  but  as  the  other  two  earls  (Montrose  and  Caith- 
ness) had  not  been  cited  in  the  action,  and  as  the  judgment 
of  the  court  placed  the  earl  of  Eglinton  after  them,  though 
entitied  to  precede  them,  that  nobleman,  on  his  part,  brought 
an  action  of  reduction  of  the  said  sentence,  and  obtained  a 
decree  in  his  favour  llth  February,  1617.  The  seventh  earl 
of  Glencaim  died  about  1680 ;  and  his  son,  William,  eighth 
earl,  in  October  of  the  following  year.  The  latter  had  three 
■ons  and  five  daughters.  Colonel  Robert  Cunnini^iam,  his 
■eoond  son,  was  usher  to  King  Chariea  the  Second. 

The  eldest  son,  William,  ninth  eari,  on  2l8t  July,  1637, 
obtaioed  a  ratificstkm  from  Charles  the  First,  under  the  royal 
ngn  nunraal,  of  the  original  Glencaim  patent  of  1488.  He 
was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1641  appointed  one  of 
the  eommiaalonen  of  the  treasoiy.  As  he  tappoitad  the 
jaust  of  the  king,  in  1648  be  joined  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  earla  of  lanark  and  Roxburgh,  in  oppoeing  the  send- 
ing an  army  into  England  to  assist  the  parliamentary  forces. 
This  serrioe  the  king  was  pleased  to  acknowledge  in  a  letter 
under  his  own  hand,  concluding  thus:  "I  give  yon  this  as- 
surance, on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  I  shall  never  retract 
anything  I  have  granted,  either  in  religion  or  liberty,  to  my 
subjects  in  Sootiand,  and  for  your  own  part  I  will  not  die  in 
your  debt**  In  1646  his  lordahip  was  constitatod  lord-jostice- 


general  by  pariiament ;  and  on  19th  January  1648,  a  decree 
of  the  court  of  session  waa  given  in  his  favour  on  the  point 
of  precedence,  against  the  four  earia  who  claimed  to  rank 
before  him,  and  reducing  the  decreet  obtained  by  the  eari  of 
Eglinton  in  1617,  above  mentioned.  The  same  year  he  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  **  Engagement  **  for  the  rescue  of  the 
king,  for  which,  on  15th  February  1649,  he  was  deprived  by 
parliament  of  his  office  as  lord-jnstice-general,  in  virtue  off 
the  act  of  classes.  The  parliament  now  being  the  dom- 
inant party,  on  the  2d  March  following,  at  the  instance  of  the 
public  prosecutor,  it  passed  a  decreet  annulling  the  ori^oal 
Glencaim  patent  of  1488,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month 
the  earl  of  Eglinton,  who  had  appealed  hb  case  to  pariiament, 
obtained  a  decreet  annulling  that  of  the  court  of  seanoo 
which  had  been  given  against  him.  Tlieae  decreets,  however 
never  legally  took  effect,  having  been  pronounced  by  an  in- 
competent  court  on  an  illegal  appeal,  and  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  that  pariiament  having  been  specially  resdnded  after 
the  Restoration.  Glencaim'a  insurrection  in  the  Highlands 
in  1653,  in  favour  of  Charies  the  Second,  when  Monk  had 
poesession  of  Scotland,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  his- 
torical incidents  of  the  period.  In  Angnst  of  that  year  he 
went  to  Locheam  in  Perthshire,  where  he  met  the  eari  of 
Athol,  and  some  chiefs  of  the  Highland  dans,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  oonnderable  body  of  hmu,  with  which, 
after  various  marohingn,  he  took  possession  of  Elgin,  where, 
in  January  1654,  he  received  letteie  finom  General  Middkton, 
annonndng  his  arrival  in  Sutherland,  with  a  commisNoii  from 
the  king,  appointing  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  royal  forces 
in  Scotland.  The  eari  accordingly  hastened  to  Dornoch  to 
meet  Middleton,  and  in  March  a  grand  muster  of  the  army 
took  place,  when  it  was  ascertained  to  amount  to  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  foot,  and  one  thoosand  five  hundred  hor«e. 
His  lordship  then  resigned  the  command  to  Middleton,  and 
riding  along  the  lines  he  acquainted  the  troops  that  he  was 
DO  longer  their  generaL  The  men  ezprevwd  great  dissatis- 
faction at  this  announcement  by  their  looks,  and  some,  *^  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  shed  tears,  and  vowed  that  they  would 
serve  with  their  old  general  in  any  comer  of  the  worid.** 
After  the  review,  the  eari  gave  an  entertainment  to  Middle- 
ton  and  the  prindpal  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  propoeirg 
the  health  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  said,  **My  lord 
general,  yon  see  what  a  gallant  army  these  worthy  gentlemen 
here  present  and  I  have  gathered  together,  at  a  time  when  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  number  durst  meet  toge- 
ther: these  men  have  come  oat  to  serve  his  migesty,  at  the 
hasard  of  their  lives  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them.  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  give  them  all  the  enoouragement  to  do 
their  duty  that  lies  in  your  power.**  Sir  George  Mnnro, 
Middleton's  lieatenant-general,  immediatdy  exdaimed,  "  The 
men  you  speak  of  are  nothing  but  a  pack  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. In  a  short  time  I  will  bring  a  very  different  set  of 
men  into  the  fidd.**  The  earl  rejoined,  ^*  Yoo.  Sir,  aro  a  base 
liar;  lor  they  an  ndther  thieves  nor  robbers,  but  brave  gen- 
tiemen  and  good  soldiers**  Sir  George  having,  in  oonso- 
quenea,  diallenged  his  lorddiip,  a  meeting  took  place  eariy 
next  morning  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Oomocfa. 
Both  wero  on  hcnehaok,  and  after  diaohargmg  thdr  pistols 
at  each  other  without  effect,  they  immediately  began  to  ooin- 
bat  with  theur  sworda.  After  a  few  pissas,  Sur  George  re- 
cdved  a  severo  wound  on  the  bridle  hand,  and  fearing  that 
he  could  no  longer  manage  his  hone,  he  called  out  to  iLe  eari 
that  he  hoped  he  would  allow  him  to  fight  on  loot.  **  You 
carie,"  said  his  kidahip,  **I  will  show  yon  that  I  ean 
match  yon  dther  on  foot  or  on  horBeback.'*  Dismounting, 
they  renewed  the  oontest;  but  at  the  ihst  onset  Muuro 
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nc(dv«d  a  wven  cut  in  the  foreliead,  the  blood  from  whkb 
pnreoted  him  from  Meing.  Th«  evl  wh  jut  Bbont  t 
bim  through  tJit  bod]!,  but  wu  staTed  bj  bis  HnmnL 
Rtumlug  to  beid^qnvten  bia  lordship  w;i»  put  undn^  arrcrt, 
bj  Older  of  Uiddleton,  uid  hiiBword  taken  from  hiui' 

H«  DOW  reeolvad  to  l«ave  the  armj,  which  b«  did  in  a 
night  afterward*,  and  proceediiiii  home,  made  hie  peaoe 
Monli)  ha  waa,  bowerer,  eawpted  out  of  Cromwall'a 
of  grace  and  pardon  the  same   j^ear.     He  waa  one  of 
paeia  *hom  Monk  called  to  the  oenTenlian  be  aummoiied 
when  he  waa  sboat  to  inarch  into  England  in  1659,  and 
pmaed  the  genenl  to  declira  for  a  fise  pailiament     On  the 
Restoration  he  wuted  on  Cbarles  the  Second  at  London, 
■■lieo  he  wa«  iwora  a  prifj  oonncilior,  and  appointed  high 
(licnff  of  Ajnliire.    On  l»th  Jenuai;  1661,  he  wae  B 
lutad  chanoehot  of  Scotland  for  life,  in  room  of  the  ei 
Ijindonn,  nsigned.     Altbongh  he  waa  one  of  the  principal 
adviaen  of  the  ra-eetablisbmantof  eplacopacj,  be  waa  not,  aa 
He  aaid  to  the  eari  of  LaiiderdBle,  at  that  tiina  a  preabjte- 


mn,  ■■  for  hxdij  prelates,  ancn  aa  were  in  Scotland  bafon  the 
RafoDiation,  bat  for  a  limited,  aober,  and  modanla  epiioo- 
pacf."  "Mj  Wd,"  replied  Lauderdale,  "since  job  are  for 
biahopa,  and  most  bare  them,  biihops  jon  ehall  bare,  and 
h^har  than  arer  Oitf  were  in  Scotiand,  and  that  joa  will 
find."  Tba  pride  of  Arohlnihop  Sharp,  and  the  pretenaiona 
and  ■ammptiona  of  the  new  prelatei.  Boon  involved  the  eari 
m  qDanale  and  embittered  h^  lifs.  On  one  occasion  having 
nqneriied  Fairfbwl.  anMnabop  of  Olaegow.  not  to  moleat  Mr. 
WilTum  Gotbrie.  a  preibTlerien  minieter,  Fairfowl  refused. 
Qlflucaim  said  little,  bnt  when  he  came  down  etairs  his  at- 
tendaBti  obeerTod  him  in  great  confoaion.  "  and  the  hnttons 
wees  longing  offhis  coat  and  rest"  Being  aaked  what  was 
Uie  matter,  he  replied.  "  Woa'a  me  I  wo  have  advanced  these 
nen  to  be  blshopa,  and  they  will  trample  eo  ns  all"  ['  Wodrw't 
'a  1668,  Shiup  wnii  to  London,  and  obtained 
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from  the  king  a  latter  to  tbe  Soots  privj  coondl,  in  Janoarj 
1664,  giving  him,  as  primate,  the  right  nf  precedence  orei 
the  chancellor.  Thia  oflended  Die  cwl  so  detplj  that  he  fell 
into  ill  health,  and  died  at  Bolton,  Eait  I^hisn,  onBOib 
Maj  of  that  jear,  aged  64.  St  was  buried,  with  grnit 
pomp,  in  the  aonth-eaet  aiele  of  the  cathedral  of  SL  QWn\ 
Edinbni^h,  on  S8th  Jnly  following,  his  funeral  eeimon  being 
preached  bj  Burnet,  archbiehop  of  Gliegow.  In  Pinkerton'i 
Scottish  Gallerf  ii  a  portnit  irf'  his  lordship,  from  which  the 
aboTo  vondcat  is  taken.  He  had  four  sons,  the  two  eldest  o) 
whom  prtdeoeaaed  him. 

Alexander,  tenth  eari,  the  third  am,  married  Nicholni, 
eldest  sinter  and  cobeiresa  of  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Kirkhil) 
and  Strathbreck,  Linlilbgowabire,  and  had  one  danghter, 
Ladj  Margaret,  manied  to  the  fifth  earl  of  Lauderdale.  Bar 
eldest  son,  Loid  Mwtland,  had  an  ontj  child,  Jean,  the  wife 
of  .Sir  Jsmea  Fergosaon,  haronet,  of  Kilkeiran,  Ajreliiia,  and 
her  Kin,  Sir  Adam  Fergnaun,  claimed,  in  her  right,  tbe  title 
of  earl  of  Glancaim,  as  aftarwarda  mentioned.  Earl  Alex- 
ander died  S6th  Ma;,  1670,  and  was  socceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther John,  elet-entfa  earl.  The  latter,  in  the  pHrliamenl  nl 
1686,  oppoaad  the  repeal  of  tjie  panal  laws  against  popeij 
and,  sapporting  hearlJlj  the  Revolution,  nised  in  16S9  a 
regunent  of  six  hundred  foot  (of  which  lie  was  appointed 
colonel),  for  the  service  of  the  govemnuDt.  He  was  team  a 
privy  coundllor  on  lit  Haj  of  tbe  ItUer  fear,  aod  aj^nted 
govanwr  of  Dumbarton  castle.  He  died  14lh  December, 
1703. 


1,  succeeded  his  father  na 


His  onlj  son,  William,  twelfth  ei 
governor  of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  « 
oonndllor.  He  eopported  tbe  treat;  of  union,  and  £ed  I4tb 
March  1484.  His  sou  William,  thiitomth  eaii,  had  an  en- 
sign's oumnristion  in  1TS9,  and,  cm  his  father'i  death,  was 
[ippointed  governor  of  Dumbarton  castle.  He  attained  iIm 
rai^k  of  m^or-geneial  in  the  annj  in  17T0,  and  died  in  S«p~ 
lembar  1776. 

William,  Lord  Kilnuun,  eldest  son  of  the  thnteeDlb  eark 
was  a  comet  in  the  8d  dragoon  guards,  and  when  a  men 
j^mtb  travelling  on  the  continent  aod  talking  in  a  load  tone, 
the  theatre  of  Ljons,  he  waa  requeetad  bj  a  French  nn- 
sman  present  to  desist,  but  not  heeding  the  request,  tli* 
latter  pulled  his  hirdabip  mdel;  bj  the  arm  ;  wherenpon  go- 
Ihe  Jobbj,  thej  drew  Iheir  swords  on  one  another. 
Imanri  waa  thnut  through  the  hodj,  while  his  anta- 
gonjat  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh ;  but  neither  of 
thnr  wounda  proved  mortal.  He  died  before  his  father,  at 
Coventi;,  nnmarried,  on  Sd  Februar;  1768,  in  bis  !6tb  ;ear 
His  brother,  James,  became  fbvrteenth  earl  on  the  death  of  liia 
father,  in  ITTG.  He  was  st  tbat  time  abroad,  on  a  tour  through 
Norway.  Li^hmd,  and  Sweden.  In  1778  he  waa  a  captain  in 
Fencible  regiment,  and  in  1780  wae  chosen  one  ot 
the  uiteen  Soottisb  npresentative  peers.  He  ia  celebrated 
I  the  patron  of  the  poet  Bums.  In  1786  he  disposed  of  his 
ncient  family  estate  of  Kilmsnn  to  the  marchioneea  ofntcli- 
field,  anu  died,  soon  after  landing  from  Lisbon,  at  Fihuontli, 
iS0thJsnDai7l791,  in  his  42d  year,  and  waa  boried  In 
e  chancel  of  the  chtuch  of  that  town.  Dying  unmarried, 
I  was  Bucceeded  by  his  brother,  John,  Ulleenth  earl,  an  offi- 
T  in  the  14th  dragoons.  He  sllerwarda  look  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  died  at  Coats,  near  Edinburgh,  g4th 
September  1796,  in  his  47th  year.  He  was  buried  at  St. 
Cuthbert'a,  Edinburgh,  when  is  a  monament  to  his  memory 
As  he  died  without  issue,  tbe  title  became  dormant.  The  eari- 
I  waa  claimed  by  Sir  Adam  FergUBSon  of  Kilkerran,  hart., 
eir  of  line ;  by  Sir  Walter  Montgoineiy  Cooninghame  ot 
Core^iU,  baioneC  as  hnr  male ;  and  by  Lady  Heuriet  Dub 
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tister  of  the  last  eari,  and  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Don  of  Newton 
Don,  Roxburghshire.  In  the  oommittee  of  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  14th  July  1797,  the  lord  chancellor  (Ross- 
lyn),  in  deciding  the  claim  of  the  first-named,  took  a  view 
anfavoumble  to  all  the  claimants,  and  a^indged,  that  while 
Sir  Adam  Fergnason  had  shown  himself  to  be  the  heir-gen- 
eral of  Alexander,  earl  of  Glencaim,  who  died  in  1670,  be 
bad  not  made  out  his  right  to  the  title.  The  title  is  also 
claimed  bj  Ctminghame  of  Craigends. 


Glendonwtn,  Glendoneno,  or  GLEin>iNifiMO,  a  snr- 
name  derived  from  the  territory  andentlj  known  bj  that 
name,  which  comprehended  a  considerable  district  of  Esk- 
dale,  Eusdale,  Liddeadale,  and  the  western  parts  of  Teviot- 
dale.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  this  territory  was 
possessed  by  Adam  de  Glendonwyn,  whose  son,  Sir  Adam  de 
Glendonwyn,  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  and  a  constant  companion  of  James  Lord  of  Douglas, 
called  "  the  good  Sir  James.**  As  many  of  his  lands  were 
held  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  in  1813  he  obtained  a  discharge 
of  the  feu  duties  from  Archibald  Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway. 
He  had  four  sons,  namely,  Sir  Adam,  his  heir;  Sir  Simon, 
killed  at  the  batUe  of  Otterboume  in  1388,  at  the  side  of  the 
earl  of  Douglas ;  Matthew,  bishop  of  Glasgow  from  1889  to 
1408 ;  and  Sir  John,  who  was  one  of  tiie  conservators  of  the 
peace  with  the  English  in  1898. 

The  eldest  eon,  Sir  Adam,  was  general  receiver  of  all  the 
earl  of  Douglas*  rents ;  and  he,  and  Sir  Henry  Douglas  of 
Lugton,  were  sent  as  envo^  to  King  Richard  of  England, 
then  in  Picaidy,  when  that  monarch  swore  to  the  observa- 
tion of  a  truee  at  Lenlyngham,  18th  June,  1389.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  about  the  court  of  King  Robert  the 
Third,  as  he  is  witness  to  many  of  the  charters  of  that  king. 
He  died  in  1897.  His  son,  Sir  Simon  de  Glendonwyn,  had  a 
rfiare  in  the  achievements  of  both  the  third  and  the  fourth 
earls  of  Douglas,  and  was  concerned  in  all  their  transactions, 
tn  1898  he  became,  with  his  unde.  Sir  John,  surety  to  the 
English  for  keeping  the  peace  in  all  the  earl  of  Douglas*  lands 
on  the  borders.  From  King  Henry  the  Fourth  he  had  letters 
of  safe-conduct,  in  1405,  to  travel  through  England  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  knights ;  and  in  1406  he  got  other 
two  saie-oonduots  to  go  to  the  English  court,  with  Archibald 
and  James,  sons  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  In  an  indenture  made  between  King  Henry 
and  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  dated  London,  14th  March, 
1407,  Sir  Simon  is  a  witness,  and  when  the  carl,  then  a  pris- 
oner in  Epgland,  in  1408,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Scotland, 
upon  his  giving  security  to  return,  his  own  two  sons,  with  Sir 
fiimon,  became  hostages  for  him.  By  his  wife.  Lady  Mary 
Douglas,  daughter  of  Archibald,  fourth  earl  of  Douglas,  and 
first  duke  of  Turenne,  he  had  three  sons ;  Sir  Simon,  his 
heir;  John  de  Glendonwyn,  who,  following  the  fortunes  of 
the  ninth  earl  of  Douglas,  settled  in  England,  and  was  pro- 
genitor of  several  of  his  name  in  that  kingdom. 

Sir  Simon,  the  eldest  son,  was  knighted  by  James  the  Sec- 
ond, by  whom  he  was  held  in  great  favour.  Vested  with  the 
most  extended  justiciary  powers  within  his  own  lands,  parti- 
cularly in  Glendonwyn,  and  with  the  privilege  of  regality 
throughout  Eskdale,  of  which  he  was  hereditary  bailie,— that 
ofiice  having  been  conferred  on  his  fiither  by  charter  dated 
26th  April  1407, — Sir  Simon  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
barons  in  the  kingdom  of  his  time.  In  1449  he  was  one  of 
the  guarantees  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  King  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, the  other  guarantees  being  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Angus, 
Ross,  Murray,  Crawford,  Ac.;  and  he  was  among  several 
gi^  lords  \rfyi  v«re  guaraotees  of  ihe  peaioe  in  subsequent 


years.  In  1458  he  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  barony 
baronial  rights,  and  patronage  of  what  is  now  the  parish  oi 
Parton,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  by  which  he  and 
his  descendants  were  afterwards  designed,  and  which  is  now 
the  title  of  the  representative  of  this  andent  family. 

His  son,  John  de  Glendonwyn  of  Glendonwyn  and  Parton, 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1503.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Kinian,  whose  great-great-grandson,  John  de  Glendonwyn, 
the  eleventh  baron  mentioned  in  Douglas'  Baronage,  joined 
Montrose  on  his  first  setting  up  the  king*s  standard  at  Dum- 
fries in  the  spring  of  1644,  for  which,  on  27th  May  of  that 
year,  he  was  denounced  a  traitor,  and  forfeited.  All  his  goods 
and  gear  were  sold  by  Robert  Gordon,  commissary  of  Dum- 
fries, on  29th  October  thereafter,  part  whereof  being  bought 
back  by  friends  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
himself  took  refuge  on  the  continent,  where  he  remained  till 
the  Restoration. 

The  male  line  of  the  fiimily  ended  in  1720,  but  Robert,  the 
last  hurd,  left  a  daughter,  Agnes  Glendonwyn,  who  married 
James  Murray  of  Conheath,  and  that  gentleman,  in  conse- 
quence, assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Glendonwyn  in- 
stead of  his  own. 


Glenklo,  Lord,  a  titie  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  conferred  in  1835  on  the  Ri^^t  Hoil  Chariea 
Grant,  eldest  of  8  sons  of  Charles  Grant,  for  many  years 
M.P.  for  Inverness-shire.  [See  Gramt,  Charles,  p.  866,  and 
Gra^it,  Sir  Robert,  p.  867.]  Bom  in  1783,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  his  lordship  was,  in  1807,  called  to  the  bar  at 
Iincoln*s  Inn.  Elected,  in  that  year,  M.P.  for  the  Fortrose 
burghs,  he  continued  to  represent  them  till  1818,  when  bt 
was  chosen  for  Inverness-shire,  for  which  county  he  sat  till 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1835.  From  Dec.  1813  to  March 
1819,  he  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  from  Aug.  1819  to 
Dec.  1821,  diief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1828,  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  in  Sept.  1827  pren- 
dent  of  that  board,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  but  ceased  to 
hold  these  offices  in  June  1828.  In  Dec.  1880  he  was  made 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  continued  so  till  Nov. 
1834.  From  April  1835  to  January  1839  he  held  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 

The  name  Glenelg  b  said  to  be  derived  from  two  Gaelic 
words,  Gleann,  aignifying  a  valley,  and  Mt2^,  hunting,  or  from 
glen^  a  valley,  and  e&i,  a  roe. 

GLENIE,  or  Gubmnib,  James,  an  eminent 
mathematicii^n,  bom  in  Fifeshire  in  1760,  was  the 
son  of  an  ofiicer  in  the  army.  At  the  nniversitj 
of  St.  Andrews  he  distinguished  himself  hj  bis 
proficiency  in  the  mathematics;  and  in  1769  ob- 
tained two  prizes.  Being  originally  destined  for 
the  ministiy,  he  entered  the  divinity  class,  and  soon 
became  a  keen  polemic  and  an  able  theologian. 
He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
army;  and  through  the  influence  of  the  professors 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Kinnonl, 
chancellor  of  the  uaiversity,  he  was  nominated 
by  Lord  Adam  Crordon  a  cadet  of  aitillery  at  Wool- 
wich. He  obtained  a  commission;  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  tlie  war  with  America  in  1775,  went  oof 
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to  New  York,  as  lieutenant  of  artillerj,  with  the 
troops  ordered  to  embark  for  that  country.  There 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  under  colonel, 
afterwards  general,  St.  Leger,  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  Townshend,  he  was,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  part,  transferred  from  the  artil- 
lery to  the  engineers,  which  circumstance,  with 
the  reasons  annexed,  was  duly  notified  in  the 
London  Gazette. 

In  1779  Mr.  Glenie  was  nominated  one  of  the 
thirty  practitioner  engineers,  and  promoted  to  be 
second,  and  soon  after  first,  lieutenant.  Notwith- 
standuig  the  harassing  duties  In  which  he  was 
engaged,  his  zeal  for  science  led  him  at  this  time 
to  write  a  variety  of  important  papers  on  the  most 
abstruse  subjects,  which  were  transmitted  to  his 
friend  and  correspondent  the  Baron  Maseres,  and 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  when  he  was  elect- 
3d  a  member,  like  Dr.  Franklin,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  fee3.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  married  Mary  Anne  Locke,  a  daughter  of.  the 
store-keeper  at  Portsmouth,  by  whom  he  had 
thi-ee  children. 

In  1783  the  duke  of  Richmond  succeeded 
GIenie*s  patron,  the  Marquis  Townshend,  in  tlie 
master-generalship  of  the  ordnance.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  national  misfortune  as  had  happened 
in  1779,  when  the  navy  of  England  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Bristol  Channel  from  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had 
menaced  the  dockyard  of  Plymouth,  and  insulted 
the  whole  coast,  his  grace  had  conceived  the  ro- 
mantic idea  of  fortifying  all  our  naval  arsenals, 
and  strengthening  every  important  maritime  sta- 
tion, instead  of  increasing  the  navy,  and  creating 
a  new  nursery  for  our  seamen.  This  absurd 
scheme  had  met  with  the  approbation  of  several 
ofilcers  and  engineers;  and,  from  Mr.  Glcnie's 
high  scientific  reputation,  the  duke  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  his  sanction  to  the  plan.  He  accord- 
ingly consulted  him  on  the  subject,  when  he  un- 
hesitatingly declared  the  scheme  extravagant  and 
impracticable,  and  advised  his  grace  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  the 
secretary  of  the  Marquis  Townshend,  at  whose 
house  ^T,  Glenie  was  residing  for  a  few  days,  th,e 
latter  was  induced  to  write  his  famous  pamphlet 
against  it,  entitled  ^  A  Short  Essay  :*  which  was 


no  sooner  published  than  it  occupied  exdnsively 
the  attention  of  all  parties.  In  this  celebrated 
publication,  which  passed  through  several  editions, 
he  demonstrated  that  extended  lines  produce  pro- 
longed weakness,  not  strength ;  and  that  the  troops 
cooped  up  within  the  proposed  fortifications  would 
be  far  more  formidable,  as  an  active  and  moveable 
force,  against  an  invading  enemy,  than  confined 
in  their  redoubts.  He  also  showed,  by  m  correct 
and  careful  estimate,  that  the  sum  necessaiy  for 
tlie  execution  of  the  duke's  scheme,  being  no  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  millions,  would  exceed  the 
whole  capital  required  for  buildmg  a  new  and 
complete  fleet,  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  on 
earth.  The  duke  published  an  unsatisfactory  reply 
to  Mr.  Glenie's  pamphlet;  and  his  proposal  was 
soon  after  negatived  in  parliament. 

Being  now  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  promotion, 
and  treated  with  neglect  by  his  superiors,  Mr. 
Glenie,  resigning  his  commission,  emigrated  with 
his  wife  and  childi*en  to  New  Binmswick,  where 
he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  representative  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Soon  after  he  became  a  contractor  for  ship  timber 
and  masts  for  government,  but  both  he  and  his 
partner,  who  Is  said  to  have  been  possessed  of 
considerable  wealth,  were  ruined  by  the  specula- 
tion.  Compelled  to  return  to  England,  he  obtain- 
ed an  introduction  to  the  earl  of  Chatham,  then 
master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  who,  not  being 
able  to  employ  him,  retained  him  as  engineer  ex- 
traordinary. By  bis  reconmiendation,  however, 
Glenie  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  by  the  East 
India  Company  instructor  of  the  cadets  at  tliiB 
establishment  formed  for  its  yomg  artillery  ofil- 
cers, with  a  salary  and  emoluments  amounting  to 
about  £400  per  annum.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  summoned  in  the 
famous  trial  in  which  the  duke  of  York  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  were  conceined,  and  his  evidence  having 
given  offence  to  his  royal  highness,  he  was  soon 
aftei-wards  dismissed  from  his  situation. 

In  November  1812,  Mi'.  Glenie  was  employed 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a  member  of  par- 
liament, to  go  out  to  Copenhagen  to  negociate  for 
him  the  purchase  of  a  large  plantation  in  Den- 
mark, .^ut  having  made  no  specific  agreement 
with  his  employer,  ho  never  received  any  remn- 
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Deration  for  his  trouble.  After  tliis  he  endeav- 
oared  to  support  himself  by  taking  a  few  matlie- 
matical  pupils,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  November  28, 1817,  in  his 
67th  year.  Among  other  contributions  made  by 
Mr.  Glenie  to  the  ^Transactions*  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  a  demonstration  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Stewart's  ''  42d  Proposition,  or  39tli  Theorem,'' 
which  had  remained  without  solution,  and  puzzled 
the  learned  during  a  period  of  65  years ;  and  also 
his  celebrated  paper,  sent  in  1811,  on  *The  Squar- 
ing of  the  Circle,'  in  which  he  demonstrates  the 
impossibility  of  it,  a  question  which  is  supposed  to 
liave  engaged  the  attention,  and  to  have  eluded 
the  research  of  the  illustrious  Newton. 
He  was  the  author  of. 

History  of  Gonneiy;  wilJi  a  new  Method  of  deriviDg  the 
Theory  of  Projectiles  in  -vacno,  from  the  properties  of  the 
Square  And  Bhombns.    Edin.  1776,  8to. 

The  Doetnne  of  Universal  Comparison,  or  Genenl  Propor- 
tion.   Lond.  1789,  4to. 

The  Anteoedental  Calcolos,  or  a  Geometrical  Method  of 
Reasoning  nithoat  any  consideration  of  motion  or  Tdoci^, 
applicable  to  vnrj  porpose  to  which  Flozieiit  hare  been  or 
C4n  be  applied;  with  the  Geometrical  Principles  of  Incre- 
ments.   Lond.  1793,  4to. 

Observations  on  Gonstniction.    1798,  ^o. 

Obserrationi  on  lihe  Daks -of  Richmond's  eiteosve  PUms 
of  Fortification ;  and  the  new  Works  he  hss  been  carrying  on 
since  these  were  set  snde  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1786. 
Indnding  the  short  Essay  which  chiefly  occasioned  the  famoos 
debate  and  diTision  in  the  Hooae  of  Goramoos,  on  his  Grace's 
projected  Works  for  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  that  was  de- 
termined by  the  casting  rote  of  Mr.  Speaker  Oomwall.  Lon- 
don, 1805,  8to. 

Obsenratioos  on  ths  Defence  of  Gnat  Britun;  and  its 
prindpal  Dock-yards.    1807,  8yo. 

On  the  Divinou  of  Kight  Lines,  Snrfaoss,  and  Solids. 
Phil.  Trans.  1776.  Abr.  ziil  729. 

The  General  Mathematical  Caws  which  regulate  and  ex- 
tend Proportion  Universally;  or,  A  Method  of  Comparing 
Magnitudes  of  any  kind  together,  in  all  the  poenble  degrees 
of  Increase  and  Decrease.    Ibid.  ziv.  183.    1777. 

On  the  Principles  of  the  Anteoedental  Calculus.  Tnms. 
Soc  Edin.  1796.  vol.  iv.  65. 

On  the  Cirde.    Ibid.  1812.  vd.  vi.  21. 

On  ft  Boy  bom  Blind  and  Deaf.    Ibid.  1816.  vol.  nl  1. 

GOODAL,  Waltbr,  a  literary  antiquarian, 
eldest  son  of  John  Goodal,  a  fanner  in  Banffshire, 
was  bom  about  1706.  In  1728  he  entered  him- 
self a  student  in  King*s  college,  Old  Aberdeen, 
but  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  take  a  degree. 
In  1730  he  obtained  employment  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  Edinburgh,  but  had  no  formal  ap- 
])ointment  there  till  1735,  when  he  became  nnder- 
Ubrarian.     He  now  assisted  his   principal«  the 
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celebrated  Thomas  Unddknan,  in  the  compilation 
of  a  catalogue  of  that  library,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
^Bibliotheca  Cardinalis  Imperialis.'  This  cata- 
logue was  printed  in  folio  in  1742.  Warmly 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
he  at  one  time  entertained  the  design  of  writing 
the  life  of  that  beautiful  and  ill-fated  princess,  but 
this  he  afterwards  relinquished  for  his  work  enti- 
tled '  Examination  of  the  Letters  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  James  Eari  o! 
Bothwell,*  in  2  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1754.  In 
this  work  he  satisfactorily  proves,  from  intrinsic 
evidence,  that  the  letters  attributed  to  Mary  are 
forgeries;  but  his  prejudice  and  inordinate  aeal 
weakened  the  general  eiEBet  of  his  arguments.  In 
the  previous  year  he  had  edited  a  new  edition  of 
'  Crawford*s  Memoirs^,*  which  by  no  means  con- 
ferred credit  on  his  judgment  or  character  for 
accuracy.  In  1754  he  published  an  edition  of  Sir 
John  Scott  of  Scotatarret'a  *  Staggering  State  of 
Scots  Statesmen,*  a  work  which  much  required 
ihe  emendatory  notes  that  Goodal  supplied,  in 
the  same  year  he  wrote  a  preface  and  life  to  ^  Sir 
James  Balfonr's  Practicks.*  He  also  contributed 
to  the  *  New  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,*  by 
Bishop  Keith,  who,  in  his  preface  to  that  work, 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  assistance  he  had 
received  from  hun,  partioolariy  with  regard  to  the 
preliminary  account  <^  the  Cnidees,  &c.  Goodal 
likewise  published  an  edition  of  Fordun*s  ^  Scoti- 
chronicon,*  with  a  Latin  introduction,  and  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  marriage  of  Robert  the  Thijxl. 
An  English  translation  of  his  introduction  was 
published  at  London  in  1769.  He  died  July  28, 
1766,  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  caused  by 
habits  of  intemperance,  in  which  he  had  indulged 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  To  enable  his 
daughter  to  pay  off  some  of  his  debts,  and  proceed 
to  her  friends  in  Banffshire,  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates, on  petition,  awarded  her  tlie  sum  of  ten 
pounds. 

GoRixm,  the  earname  of  aa  nei«nt  and  diatiDgiiiahed 
family,  originally  from  Nonnandy,  where  their  anoeeton  an 
eaid  to  have  had  large  pooeeeeions.  From  the  great  antiqiuty 
of  the  race,  many  falmlons  aoooante  have  been  given  of  the 
deeoeot  of  the  Gordons.  Some  derive  them  from  a  eity  of 
Macedonia,  called  Gordonia,  whence  they  went  to  Qanl; 
others  find  their  origin  in  Spain,  Flanders,  fta  Some  wri- 
ters snppoee  Bertrand  de  Gonrdon  who,  hi  1199,  woonded 
Biehaid  the  Lion-Heart  mortally  with  an  airow  hdon  the 
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castle  of  Chains  in  tbe  Liinoges,  to  have  been  the  great  ances- 
tor of  the  Gordons,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other 
foundation  for  sacfa  a  oonjectore  than  that  there  was  a  manor 
in  Normandy  called  Gonrdon.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
penons  of  the  name  in  this  island  came  oyer  with  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1066.  An  old  tradition  states  that  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  a  knight  arriyed  in  Scotland,  at  a 
time  when  the  borders  were  infested  by  a  wild  boar,  which 
he  killed,  or  gortd  down^  and  that,  for  this  service,  that  mon- 
arch gave  him  a  grant  of  land  in  the  Merse,  or  Berwickshire, 
which  he  called  by  that  name,  taking  also  the  boar's  head  for 
bis  armorial  bearing.  If  he  was  an  Anglo-Norman  knight, 
however,  he  is  more  likely  to  have  styled  himself  **  de  Gor- 
don," after  his  lands.  According  to  Chalmers,  (jCahdomOy 
v(d.  ii.  p.  887,)  the  founder  of  this  great  family  came  from 
England  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  (1124-68)  and  ob- 
tained from  that  prince  the  lands  of  Gordon,  (anciently  Gor- 
Am,  or  Gcrdyn,  from,  as  Chahnere  supposes,  tbe  Gaelic  gor 
Jm,  "  on  the  hill,**  a  derivation  as  fanciful  as  the  other).  He 
left  two  sons,  Richard,  and  Adam,  who,  though  the  younger 
son,  had  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Gordon,  with  the  lands 
of  Fanys  on  the  southern  mde  of  it. 

The  elder  son,  Richard  de  Gordon,  a  person  of  oondderable 
distinction  in  the  reigns  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth  and  William 
the  lion,  granted,  between  1150  and  1160,  certain  lands  to 
the  monks  of  Kelso,  and  died  in  1200.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas 
de  Gordon,  confirmed  by  charter  these  dcmations,  and  Atr  son 
and  successor,  also  named  Thomas,  made  additional  grants 
to  the  same  monks,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  of  Coldstream. 
He  died  in  1286,  without  male  issue,  and  his  only  daughter, 
Alida,  marrying  her  cousin,  Adam  de  Gordon,  the  son  of 
Adam,  younger  brother  of  Richard  above  mentioned,  the  two 
branches  of  the  family  thus  became  united. 

This  Adam  de  Gordon  was  one  of  the  Scots  barons  who 
joined  Kmg  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France  in  his  famous  crusade 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1270,  and  he  died 
during  the  expedition.  His  son,  also  named  Sir  Adam  de 
Gordon,  appears  to  have  had  some  property  in  England,  but 
whether  his  own  inheritance,  or  in  right  of  his  wife,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, cannot  now  be  determined.  During  the  disputes 
between  Henry  the  Third  of  England  and  his  barons,  he 
joined  the  latter,  and  was  for  some  time  governor  of  Dunster 
castle.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham,  so  fatal  to  the  rebel- 
lions barons,  he  maintained  himself  with  eight  horsemen  in 
the  woods  between  Alton  and  Famham,  plundering  the  coun- 
ties of  B«iLB  and  Surrey,  until  surprised  by  Prince  Edward. 
In  the  single  combat  which  ensued  between  them.  Sir  Adam's 
fbot  slipping,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  when  the  prince  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  admitted  him  into  his  service,  and 
he  continued  ever  after  a  faithful  friend  to  the  English  mon- 
arch's cause.  He  was  a  firm  adherent  of  Baliol,  as  he  held 
most  of  his  lands  either  of  that  prince,  or  of  the  earls  of 
March,  his  fast  friends ;  but  he  died  before  King  John,  as  he 
was  called,  resigned  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  to  King  Ed- 
ward, in  1296,  as  in  dd  September  in  that  year  Maigery,  his 
widow,  obtained  restitution  of  the  estates,  having  sworn  fealty 
to  the  English  ^ing. 

His  son,  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  lord  of  Gordon,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  was  the  progenitor  of  most  of 
the  great  families  of  the  name  in  Scotland.  In  1800  he  was 
one  of  the  wardens  of  the  marches,  and  in  1805  one  of  the  ten 
commissioners  elected  at  the  general  council  of  the  Scots  na- 
tion at  Perth,  and  invested  with  full  parliamentary  powers 
for  the  settlement  of  Scotland  under  Edward  the  First  The 
same  year  (1806)  he  was  fined  by  King  Edward  in  three 
fears*  rent  of  his  estate,  for  his  former  opposition  to  that 


monarch.  In  1806,  on  the  release  from  imprisonment  ot 
William  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  he  became  one 
of  the  sureties  for  the  good  behaviour  to  the  English  king  of 
that  patriotic  prelate.  In  January  1312,  he  was  appointed 
by  King  Edward  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace 
with  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  but  at  that  time  without  effect 
In  April  1812,  he  and  the  earl  of  March  were  sent  into  Eng- 
land by  the  party  of  Baliol,  to  endeavour  to  get  sonrje  of  their 
grievances  redressed,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  again  employed  by  King  Edward  to  negodate  a  peace 
with  the  Scottish  king.  Baliol  dying  the  following  year,  Sli 
Adam  immediately  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  King  Robert,  and 
in  1820  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome 
to  solicit  the  removal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  un- 
der which  Bruce  had  been  placed  by  the  Pope,  when  they 
were  the  bearers  of  the  famous  letter  from  the  nobles  of  Scot- 
land to  his  holiness,  asserting  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try. In  reward  of  his  faithful  services,  Bruce  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  the  noble  lordship  of  Strathbolgie  (now  Strath- 
bogie),  in  Aberdeenshire,  then  in  the  Crown,  by  the  forfdture 
of  David  de  Strathbolgie,  eari  of  Athol,  which  grant  was  af- 
terwards confirmed  to  his  family  by  several  charters  under 
the  great  seal  Sir  Adam  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  gave 
these  lands  and  lordship  the  name  of  Huntly  (or  Hunt-Lee), 
from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  western  extremity  of  Gor- 
don pariah,  in  the  Merse,  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked 
only  by  a  solitary  tree.  From  their  nortbem  domain,  the 
family  afterwards  acqubed  the  tiUes  of  lord,  earl,  and  mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  and  the  latter  is  now  their  chief  title.  Ho 
was  slain,  fighting  bravely  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Scotch 
army  at  the  battle  of  Halidonhill,  July  12,  1388.  By  Anna- 
bella,  his  wife,  supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  David  de 
Strathbolgie  above  mentioned,  he  had  four  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander,  succeeded  him.  The 
second  son,  William,  was  ancestor  of  the  viscounts  of  Ken- 
mure  (see  KKNXtJRB,  earl  of).  The  two  youngest  sons  be- 
came churchmen.  The  daughter,  Maiy  de  Gordoune,  was 
the  second  wife  of  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert,  ancestor  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  in  1618. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  behaved  gallantly 
at  the  battle  of  Halidonhill,  where  his  father  was  killed. 
He  attended  Sng  David  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 
England,  and  according  to  Abercrombie  (MUikary  Achieve- 
mtmU  oftKt  ScoU  NatUm^  vol.  ii.  p.  98),  he  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Durham,  October  17, 1346,  though  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  Lord  Hailes*  list  of  those  killed  at  that  battle. 

His  son.  Sir  John  Gordon,  styled  of  Huntly,  was  taken 
prisoner  with  King  David,  at  the  battie  of  Durham,  and  not 
released  till  the  beginning  of  1857,  when  the  earl  of  Douglaa 
became  one  of  his  sureties.  On  his  release  he  obtained  a 
charter  from  David  the  Second,  confirming  him  in  the  Strath- 
bogie  lands.    He  died  soon  after. 

Sir  John  Gordon,  his  son,  got  a  new  charter  from  Ki..^, 
Robert  the  Second  of  the  lancb  of  Strathbogie,  dated  18th 
June  1376.  In  1877,  the  earl  of  March  Having  attadced  and 
burned  the  town  of  Roxbuigh,  the  Kng/ish  borderers  retali- 
ated  on  the  Berwickshire  hmds  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  wh# 
with  his  own  vassals  and  followers,  entered  England,  ajid 
routed  at  Carham  a  considerable  body  of  the  English  under 
Sir  John  Lilbum,  whom  he  took  prisoner.  Soon  after,  ho 
surprised  and  took  prisoner  Sir  Thomas  Musgrave,  governor 
of  Berwick  castle,  but  in  a  short  time  released  him.  In  1878 
he  and  the  earl  of  Douglas  entirely  defeated  a  large  English 
force  under  Sir  Thomas,  killing  most  of  them  and  taking 
prisoners  the  rest.  He  was  slain,  with  the  said  earl,  at  th« 
battie  of  Otterbonme  in  1888. 


■  * 
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Hit  foo.  Sir  Adam,  lord  of  Gonioo,  feO  at  the  battle  of 
aoniUoD,  14tb  September,  1402.  Hafin^  deaeeufad  the 
fain,  aeooropaaied  onijr  bjr  a  hmtdfad  men,  the  wbole  of  tbem 
were  Idlkd  in  a  dfi|wi  ite  atiemfit  to  torn  the  fortune  of  the 
daj.  Bj  Us  wife,  Efixabeth,  daoghter  of  Sir  WiLiam  Keith, 
f^reat  maicaeiial  of  Scotland,  he  bad  aa  odIj  dnld,  FBithKh 
Gordon,  wbo  ■ooeeeded  to  the  vhole  fiunSj  catirte,  and  aiar- 
rpng  Alexander  Seton,  aeeond  aon  of  Sir  WOIIam  Seton  of 
Seion,  ancator  of  the  eaHs  of  Wmtor.  thkX  gentleman  waa 
atyled  brd  of  Gordon  and  Hnntiy.  In  1411  be  waa  enp^ed 
at  the  battle  of  HaHaw  aponat  Donald  of  the  Uea,  and  in 
1421  waa  one  of  the  Seota  aent  to  France  to  the  awwranrr  of 
the  danpfain  aprniat  the  Eng&h.  At  the  dewe  of  James 
the  Pint,  then  the  priaoner  of  Heorj  the  Ftftb  of  England, 
lie  quitted  the  J'tcoefa  acrriee,  with  aevenl  other  Sfntamm, 
and  waa  one  of  the  i.iiniiiiiMiiimii  appocnted  to  treat  for  the 
releaae  of  Jamea,  and  oneof  tbeboatageaon  hie  obtaimng  bis 
libertj,  when  the  annual  rerenaa  of  Alexander,  lord  of  Gor- 
don, waa  stated  at  foor  handled  marka.  He  kft  two  aons. 
the  jounger  of  whom  became  anoeator  of  the  Setona  of  Mel- 
dmm. 

Alexander,  tiie  elder,  waa  abo  one  of  the  cwuniimkmers 
aelected  to  treat  for  the  rekaw  of  King  Jamea,  and  one  of  his 
boatagea.  In  14d7  be  waa  one  of  the  inib— s<bei  extraor- 
dinary qipointed  to  treat  with  the  Eogfisb  aboot  a  traee,  and 
in  1439  waa  again  sent  into  En^and,  to  treat  of  a  final 
peace.  In  1449  be  waa  created  earl  of  Hnntlr,  with  iimita- 
tioo  tobiabein  male,  bj  Efixabeth  Griefaton,  his  third  wife, 
th^  bang  obKged  to  bear  the  name  and  anna  of  Gordon. 
(See  HovTLT,  Eari  of.) 

The  descendants  of  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon  continued  to  poa- 
seas  their  ori^^nal  eatates  in  Berwickshire  till  the  begbming 
of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy. 


GoEDoa,  Dnke  of,  a  titk  (extinct  m  183Q  in  the  Soottidi 
peerage,  confeiied  in  1684  on  Georgie,  foortb  marqoia  of 
Hontlj,  bom  aboot  1650,  only  aon  of  the  third  marqnis,  (see 
HuBTLT,  Marquia  of,)  who  died  in  1653.  On  the  restora- 
tion, the  attainder  paaaed  against  bis  grandfstber,  the  second 
marqnis,  beheaded  at  Edinborgb,  March  30th,  1649,  for  bis 
loyalty  to  Cfaarles  the  First,  waa  rescinded  by  act  of  parfia- 
ment.  Aboat  166S,  the  fourth  marquis  went  to  France,  and 
after  studying  about  two  years  in  academies  there,  proceeded 
to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  in  1670  returned  to 
Scotland.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  the  French  army 
at  Oudeoarde,  and  subsequently  served  in  it  at  the  ai^e  of 
Maestricht  In  1674  be  waa  with  the  French  army  at  the 
conquest  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  joined  the  troopa  com- 
manded by  Marshal  de  Tnrenne  before  the  battle  of  Straa- 
buig.  In  1675  be  served  a  campaign  m  the  army  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  Flanders.  By  King  Charles  the  Second, 
be  waa  created  duke  of  Gordon  by  patent,  dated  November 
I,  1684.  On  tbe  accession  of  James  the  Second  of  England 
and  Seventh  of  Scotland  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  tbe  treasury,  and  sworn  a  privy  oounciUor. 
He  was  likewiae  made  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and  on 
June  6, 1687,  on  its  revival,  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Thistle.  Althouj^  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  faith  which  his 
family  bad  always  professed,  be  disapproved  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  King  James  for  re-estabfishing  that  religion  in 
Scotland,  on  which  account,  on  nis  appearance  at  court,  he 
waa  very  coldly  received  by  the  king.  At  the  RevoluUcm 
bo  adhered  to  King  James,  and  held  out  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  abdicated  monarch.  The  convention  of  Estatea 
fommoned  him  to  surrender,  15th  March,  1689,  and  on  his 
refusal,  prodaimad  liim  a  traitor,  and  coomienoed  the  siege 


ofthecastieL  On  tbe  depmtsre  of  the  vweoot  of  Dmdee  ts 
troops  for  King  Jamea  in  the  north,  the  dnke  bad  that 
with  bim  at  a  postcsB-frte  of  the 
by  oar  bBtanansL  >o 
of  the  nature  of  the  convecsatiaa 
twccn  these  two  devoted  adherenla  of  KIi^  Jaaaea  bat  it  ia 
nadoatood  that  Dundee  entrated  the  dnke  to  hchl  ont  the 
long  as  be  eoold.  as  be  would  endeavoor  to  laise  the 
soon  aa  be  had  eoUected  adfident  forrca.  At  last, 
on  the  13th  Jane,  four  dafs  before  the  battle  of  KiHiecnnkia, 
the  proviaiaaa  being  quite  exhaaoted,  and  no  piiis|wii  a€ 
re&e^  the  duke  aonaidered  the  caatle,  oo  bonoarabte  teima. 
He  sabeeqnently  printed  a  jooraal  of  the  siege  in  FiauJi,  fot 
thesatiafactionof  theeoprtof  SCGermaina.  Aftcrpraeeed- 
ingto  I^ondoa,  and  making  his  sobaussioa  to  King  WiDiani, 
be  passed  over  to  Flandeia,  and,  m  1691,  visited  the  eoart 
of  the  exiled  monardi,  bat  beng  nngraeioQaly  retailed  bj 
King  Jamea,  he  retired  into  Switserijaid.  Havia^  been  ar- 
rested there,  he  waa  aent  to  Scotland,  bj  way  of  HoUand,  and 
dnring  the  rdgn  of  Sjng  Wilfiam  he  waa  snbieeted  to  fre- 
qneaft  impnaomiMBt.  On  the  neeeaskm  of  George  the  Firat, 
the  kvds  jastkes  of  Scotland,  in  September  1714,  coMidesiug 
the  duke  dJiaflwifd  to  the  houae  of  Hanover,  ordored  him  to 
be  ffinfinad  in  the  dty  of  Kdinhnigfa  on  hm  parole.  He  died 
at  Leith,  on  7th  December  1716,  ^ed  aboat  67.  He  had 
manied,  ia  Octoter  1676,  Lady  Elizabetli  Howard,  ascond 
danghtrr  of  the  eari  of  Norwich.  Her  grace  having  retired 
into  a  convent  in  Flanders,  the  dnke,  m  1697,  instituted  a 
pnceas  of  adherence  In  1711,  a  renunkahle  m^na^lnm  vaa 
created  by  her  grace  trsnonitting  to  tbe  focnlty  of  advoeatea, 
a  sOver  medal,  having  tiie  head  of  the  Pretender  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  revcne  a  repreaentatioa  of  tbe  British  isles,  with 
the  motto  ftrftftp,  A  motion  thanking  her  grace  for  her 
gift  waa  canied,  after  a  warm  ddiate,  by  a  majority  of  63  to 
12.  Dandas  of  Arniston,  wbo,  with  another  advocate  named 
Home,  waa  deputed  to  convey  the  vole  to  die  dncheas,  thank- 
ed her  grace  for  having  pceaented  the  faculty  with  a  medal  of 
their  aovereign,  and  etpi cased  a  hope  that  abe  wonld  very 
soon  be  enabled  to  compliment  them  with  a  aeeond  medal 
struck  upon  the  reatoration  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family. 
Sir  David  Dabymple,  then  lord  advocate,  was  directed  by  the 
ministiy  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  focnlty,  alarmed, 
disdaimed  the  conduct  of  Dundee  and  Home,  and  by  a  ao- 
lemn  resolution  dedared  their  attachment  to  the  quern  and 
the  proteatant  succession.  Altboogfa  the  feed  advocate  waa 
dismiased  from  oflSce,  becanae  he  had  been  remias  in  bringing 
the  delinqneDts  to  justice,  no  instmctioos  were  ^ven  to  his 
sncoessor  to  prosecute  them.  Their  graces  had  a  son,  Alex- 
ander, second  dnke,  and  a  dau^ter,  Lady  Jean  Gordon, 
married  to  the  fifth  earl  of  Perth,  styled  by  the  Pretender's 
party,  duke  of  Perth. 

Alexander,  second  duke  of  Gordon,  when  marquis  of  Hunt- 
ly,  attended  the  earl  of  Mar  at  Brsemar  on  the  breaking  ont 
of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and,  with  other  auapected  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  was  summoned  by  tbe  lord  advocate  to  ap- 
pear at  Edinburgh,  under  the  pain  of  a  year's  impriaonment 
and  other  penalties,  to  ^ve  bail  for  their  allei^anoe  to  tlie 
government;  but  very  few  so  summoned  chow  to  answer  the 
dtation.  After  proclaiming  the  Chevalier  SL  George  xt 
Castle  Gordon,  with  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  he  joined 
the  Pretender's  standard  at  Perth,  6th  October,  and  waa  at 
tbe  battle' of  Sberiffinuir,  on  13th  November.  After  that 
event  he  returned  home,  and  capitulated  with  the  eari  of 
Sutheriand.  In  the  following  April,  he  waa  brougbt  firom 
tbe  north  to  Edinburgh,  and  committed  prisMier  to  the  caaUe, 
but  no  foither  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  inatitnted 
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against  luxiL  He  died  November  28,  1728.  He  had  manied 
in  1700,  Lady  Henrietta  Mordaunt,  second  daughter  of  the 
eelebrated  general,  Charles  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Mon- 
inouth,  and  had  bj  her  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Her 
grace  educated  all  her  children  in  the  protestant  faith,  and  on 
Uiat  account  received,  in  1785,  a  pension  from  George  the 
Second,  of  one  Uionsand  pounds  annually.  She  died  11th 
October  1760,  at  Prestonhall,  near  Edinburgh,  an  estate 
which  slie  had  purchased  at  a  judicial  sale  in  1788,  for  £8,877, 
and  which  she  left  to  her  fourth  son,  I^rd  Adam.  The  sons 
were,  Ooemo-George,  third  duke ;  Lord  Charles,  an  o£5cer  in 
the  army,  died  unmarried  in  1780;  Lord  Lewis,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  royal  navy,  but  such  a  keen  Jacobite  that  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1746,  he  declared  for  the 
Pretender,  raised  a  regiment  of  two  battalions,  and  defeated  a 
party  of  royalists  under  the  laird  of  Madeod,  near  Inverury, 
28d  I>ecember  of  that  year.  On  the  surrender  of  Fort  Au- 
gustus to  the  rebels,  Lord  Lewis  was  left  with  a  few  troops 
in  command  of  that  place.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he 
escaped  to  the  continent,  and  was  attainted  in  1746.  He* 
died,  unmarried,  at  Montreuil,  in  France,  15th  June,  1754. 
The  Jacobite  song,  *  0  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame  I'  written  by 
Dr.  Geddes,  (see  this  volume,  page  286,)  took  its  name  from 
bis  lordship. 

The  fourth  son.  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  who  died  a  general  in 
the  army,  entered  the  18th  regiment  of  foot  in  1746,  and 
m  1755  became  a  captun  in  the  Sd  foot-guards.  The  pre- 
vious year  he  had  been  elected  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Aber- 
been.  He  represented  the  county  of  Kincardine  from  1774 
to  1788,  when  he  vacated  his  seat.  In  1758  he  accompanied 
his  regiment  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Bligh 
lo  the  coast  of  France,  and  on  a  re-embarkation  being  re- 
solved upon  six  days  after  the  landing  of  the  troops,  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadier  company  of  guards  he  greatly  distin- 
gttbhed  himself,  by  bringing  up  the  rear  at  St.  Cas,  and  res- 
olutely retarding  Uie  advance  of  a  veiy  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  As  colonel  of  the  66th  foot,  he  next  served  for  sev- 
ersl  years  in  America,  but  returned  in  1765,  and  having  been 
intrusted  by  the  heads  of  the  colonies  with  a  statement  of 
their  grievanas,  on  20th  November  of  that  year  he  had  a 
long  conference  with  the  secretaries  of  state  on  the  subject 
In  1775  lie  became  colonel  of  the  26th  or  Cameronian  regi- 
mmt ;  and  in  April  1778  was  appointed  governor  of  Teign- 
mouth  castle.  In  178*2  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  in  Scotiand,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Holyrood 
palace,  which  he  caused  to  be  greatly  repured.  In  1796  he 
was  constituted  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle.  In  June  1798 
he  readgned  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  in  favour 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  retired  to  his  seat  of  "  The 
Bum,**  Kincardineshire,  where  he  died  on  18th  August  1801. 
He  had  no  issue  by  his  lady,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Drum- 
mond,  Esq.  of  Mcgginch,  Perthshire,  widow  of  the  second 
duke  of  Athol,  and  the  heroine  of  Dr.  Austen^s  song  of  "  For 
lack  of  gold  she*s  left  me,  0 ! " 

Cosmo  George,  third  duke,  in  reward  of  his  loyalty  dunng 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  on  February  10th,  1747,  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  He  was  elected  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  peers  to  the  tenth  parliament  of  Great 
Britun,  and  died  at  Breteuil,  near  Amiens,  5th  August,  1762, 
In  his  82d  year.  He  had  married  in  1741,  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  only  daughter  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  second  earl 
of  Abenieen,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
JiOrd  George  Gordon,  celebrated  for  his  share  in  the  No-popery 
riots  of  1780,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  afterwards  given,  was  his 
youngest  son.  The  duchess  took  for  her  second  husband 
Ma\ior  afterwards  General  Staates  Long  Morris. 


The  eldest  son,  Alexander,  the  fourth  duke,  b.rn  about 
1745,  was  in  1771  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representativa 
peers  of  Scotland,  and  in  1775  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  Thistle.  In  1759  a  regiment  having  been  raised 
from  his  estates,  which  became  the  89th  Highlanders,  chiefly 
that  his  stepfather,  Miyor  Morris,  might  be  appointed  lien* 
tenant-colonel  commandant,  he  was  appointed  captain  in  it, 
and  in  1778,  during  the  American  war,  he  raised  the  Gordon 
fencibles  (660  men)  of  which  he  himself  had  the  command. 
In  1793  he  raised  another  r^ment  of  fencibles,  called  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  which  was  reviewed  by  Gaorge  tha 
Third  in  Hyde-park.  The  regiment  was  disbanded,  with  the 
other  fendble  corps,  in  1799.  In  1784,  in  consideration  of 
his  lineal  descent  from  Henxy  Howard,  earl  of  Norwich,  that 
title  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  revived  in 
his  person,  being  created  eari  of  Norwich  in  the  oounty  of 
Norfolk,  and  Lord  Gordon  of  Himtly,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester. He  was  also  appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
Scotland.  His  grace  was  the  author  of  the  excellent  humor- 
ous song  *'  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen,"  or  **  the  Reel  of  Bogie." 
To  his  encouragement  of  his  butler,  Mr.  William  Marshall, 
celebrated  as  a  musician,  in  the  cultivaUon  of  Scottish  music, 
we  owe  "  Tullochgomm,"  "  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strath- 
spey," and  many  of  our  best  modern  melodies.  He  died  June 
17,  1827.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  baronet  Her 
union  with  the  duke  arose  from  the  following  incident.  His 
grace,  when  a  young  man,  and  very  handsome,  happening  to 
be  presejt  at  one  of  the  old  Assembly  balls  of  Edinburgh, 
overheard  one  lady  whisper  to  another,  "  How  I  should  like 
to  be  duchess  of  Gordon  I"  He  turned  and  beheld  a  youthftil 
muden  of  very  fine  figure  and  considerable  beauty.  An  in- 
troduction followed  and  then  a  dance,  and  in  process  of  time 
a  marriage.  The  duchess  became  a  leader  of  fashion  in  her  day, 
and  a  person  of  no  slight  political  importance,  as  her  mansion 
in  London  long  formed  the  chief  resort  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Toiy  party,  as  that  of  the  duchess  of  Devonshire  was  that  of 
the  Whigs.  She  cUed  in  1812,  having  had,  with  five  daughters, 
two  sons,  viz.  George,  fifth  duke,  and  Alexander,  an  officer  in 
the  army,  who  died  8th  January  1808,  in  his  23d  year.  'I*he 
daughters  were.  Lady  Charlotte,  by  marriage,  duchess  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox;  Lady  Madelina,  married,  first,  to 
Sir  Robert  Sindau*  of  Mnrkle,  Cuthness-shire,  baronet,  and 
secondly,  to  Charles.  F.  Pahner,  Esq.  of  Luckley  park,  Berk- 
shire; Lady  Susan,  by  marriage,  duchess  of  Manchester; 
Lady  Louisa,  by  marriage,  marchioness  Comwallis;  and 
Lady  tieoigma,  by  marriage,  duchess  of  Bedford.  The  duke 
marri\>d,  a  second  time,  in  1820,  Mrs.  Christie  of  Fochabers, 
without  issue. 

George,  fifth  and  laat  duke  of  Gordon,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, February  2,  1770.  In  hu  twentieth  year,  bemg  then 
marquis  of  Hnntly,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the 
85th  regiment,  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
bemg  a  captun  m  the  same  corps.  In  the  following  year 
(1791)  he  raised  an  independent  company  of  foot,  which  he 
exchanged  with  Captain  Grant  for  a  company  in  the  42d, 
and  he  served  in  that  distinguished  regiment,  commanding 
the  grenadiers,  till  1793,  when  he  procured  the  captain-lien- 
tenancy  of  the  8d  foot-guards,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  Soon  after  he  embarked  in  the  duke  of 
York's  first  expedition  to  Flanders,  and  was  present  in  the 
actions  of  St.  Amand,  Famars,  I^aanoi,  and  Dunkirk,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Valendennes.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in 
1794,  from  the  tenantry  on  his  father*s  estates  he  raised, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  regiment  of  the  line  called  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  and  this  fine  body  of  men  was  gaaetted 
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M  th«  IQUth.  bat  irteromrdi.  during  llie  abort  pnce,  became 
tha  EKtd.  Of  Uiu  gallnnt  raiment  fas  wu  ippsmtcd  Ueatni' 
int-ooloul  oammuidiinC.  In  Lis  leii  for  tb«  arariea  ba  wm 
mppartad  bj  hia  fUber  and  matber,  botb  of  whom,  witb  him- 
ulf,  recraiM  penonillj.  It  u  stntcd  that  hia  mother,  tha 
dudiea,  ■(  tbajr  fint  nTitw,  ipp«ar«d  attiitd  in  tha  Gordon 
Uitan,  tha  dnaa  of  tba  regiment.     She  is  ercD  «ud  ta  bare 

ling  bstviit  her  lips.  The  marqais  nenl  out  with  hia  regi- 
nHM  to  Gibnltar,  uid  learing  it  there,  in  September  of  the 
nm*  jaar  he  embuksd  at  Coninna  for  En^nd,  but  three 
diij*  after,  tba  packet  waa  takeu  bj  ■  Frtnch  priiatear,  when 
bii  lordabip  waa  plundered  of  tnrj  thing  valaabla,  put  on 
boaid  ■  8<i>*dt»b  naael,  and  landed  at  Felmonth,  the  !4th  of 
tba  aame  month.  Ha  aftarwarda  rejtnned  hia  r^ment  in 
Corneal,  whan  ha  aened  fnr  above  a  jtu.  He  receiiod  the 
brevet  ofoolond,  Haj  3. 1798. 

In  179B,  tha  9!d  Reginieiit  bannir,  about  tba  middle  oT 
Uaj,  arriied  in  EngUni),  waa,  on  tba  breaking  out  of  the 
raballiim  in  Irelstiil,  actirel;  employed  againat  the  rebela, 
pailicalaitj  in  tha  oountj  of  Weiri.nl,  and  during  ita  ataj 
there  it  waa  moot  eiemplaiy  for  ita  good  conduct  and  diad- 
pline.  Snch  waa  tlia  eetimBtion  in  which  the  corpa  waa  held, 
that  an  addreaa  of  thanka  waa  pmentcd  to  tha  merqnis  of 
Hnutlj,  rCa  colonel,  bj  the  magiatratea  and  inhabitaita,  on 
tlie  regiment  being  about  to  leave.  At  tliia  time  the  marqaia 
■aa  made  a  brigadier-general.     On  tha  aecond  eipeditian  to 


Bia  grvie  mamed,  Dec  11,  tSlS,  Ehiabetn,  danf^ur  at  Alex- 
andar  Brodie,  Eaq.,  of  Amhall,  bj  whom  he  bad  no  iaaue,  and 
who  nrviied  him.  At  hia  death  on  SBtb  Ma;  W3B,  the  title 
of  dnka  td  Oordon  beoame  eitinct.  aa  well  aa  that  of  ear]  of 
Norwich  in  the  Britiah  paarago,  and  the  marquiaate  of  Huntlj 
dsrolieden  George  eaH  of  Abofne(aaa  Hunilt,  marquiaof), 
while  the  duke  of  Riebmond  and  Lannoi  (see  Lbihox,  duko 
of),BDD  of  hia  eldeat  Btater,  ancceedad  to  Gordon  oaatle,  Banff- 
thin,  and  nthar  aitataa  in  Aberdetnahira  and  InTeruaai-ahiii. 


Holland  in  1799,  the  93d  again  embarked,  and  at  the  battlr 
of  Bergen,  October  2,  the  marqnia  waa  eererelj  wounded,  at 
the  head  of  bta  regiment,  bj  a  mnaket  ball  in  hia  ahonlder. 
General  Moore,  of  whoae  brigade  the  92d  formed  a  part,  waj 
ao  well  pteaaad  with  the  heroic  conduct  of  tha  oorpa  on  the 
occaaion,  that  when  ha  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
obtained  a  ^nt  of  sopportere  for  hia  armorial  bearinga,  be 
took  a  eoldier  of  the  Gordon  Highlandere  in  full  uniform  aa 
if  hia  BUpportere,  and  a  lion  as  the  other.     The  marqnl 
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Januarj  7,  1806,  became  colonel  of  the  Hi  or  Rqjal  High- 
landen.  On  Maj  9, 1S08,  lie  was  promoted  to  ba  lieutenant- 
genowL  In  1809  bo  commanded  a  diriaion  of  the  arm  j  in 
the  iinfi>rtnnat«  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  under  the  eari  ol 
Chatham.  He  attained  tba  fnll  rank  of  general,  August  13. 
1SI9,  and  on  the  death  of  the  dnke  of  Kent,  Jannarj  30tn, 
ISiO,  he  waa  appinntad  colonel  of  the  fiiet  foot-guarda.  In 
the  following  Maj  he  was  faiTealed  witb  tha  inaignia  of  tha 
Orand  Croas  of  the  Bnlh,  and  on  tba  death  of  the  duke  M 
Glouceeter,  be  wai  remoTed  to  the  ooknelc;  of  the  Sd  gnanla. 
December  4, 1884.  He  encceeded  to  tha  dukedom  nf  Ooi^ 
don  on  hia  btbar'a  death,  Jnna  17, 1SS7,  when  ba  was  ap- 
pcunted  keeper  of  the  great  aeal  of  Scotland.  In  the  following 
Norember  be  became  goremor  of  Edinburgh  caatla.  In  tlia 
eieroieo  of  a  princelj  bospitalitj  ha  reuded  chiefly  at  hia  no- 
ble seat  of  Gordon  Castle,  of  which,  from  ft  view  in  Nattfa' 
Scotia  Depicta,  the  enhjoin^d  ia  a  woodcut. 


GoBDuN,  a  clan,  at  one  penod  one  of  the  moat  powertni 
and  numerouB  in  the  north.  Although  the  abiefi  were  niK 
originally  of  Celtic  origin,  aa  alieadj  shown,  (lee  page  S17.) 
thaj  jet  gaie  their  name  to  the  clan,  the  distinctira  badge  of 
which  waa  the  rwk  irf.  Tha  clan  feuds  and  battles  won  fre- 
quent, eapedallj  with  tha  Maclntnahea,  tba  Camerona,  tha 
Munaja,  and  the  Forheaea.  Thair  principa]  exploits  will  be 
noUced  nnder  the  head  of  Hi'iiti.t,  earl  of.  The  Gordon* 
adhered  to  tha  caute  of  QueoD  Uai7,  while  tha  Pofbain 
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npheld  that  of  ber  son,  King  James.    The  fine  old  ballad  of 
*  Edom  0*  Gordon '  took  its  rise  from  the  following  event 
Sir  Adam  Gordon  of  Anchindoan,  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  and  his  deputy  as  iieatenant  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
for  the  qneen,  committed  many  acts  of  oppression  on  the 
Forbeses,  and  in  November  1571,  he  sent  a  party  onder  one 
of  his  retainers  named  Captam  Ker,  to  redace  the  castle  of 
Towie,  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  rival  dan.    Alexander  Forbes,  its  proprietor,  was  then 
absent,  bnt  his  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mai^garet 
Campbell,  not  only  gave  Ker  some  abusive  language  from  the 
battlements,  but  fired  upon,  and  slightly  wounded  him  in  the 
knee.    Transported  with  rage,  he  ordered  the  castle  to  be  set 
on  fire,  when  the  whole  inmates,  thirty-seven  persons  in  all, 
were  burnt  in  the  flames.    In  the  ballad  Sir  Adam  is  repre- 
sented as  the  principal  actor  in  this  disastrous  proceeding. 
The  Forbeses,  it  appears,  afterwards  attempted  to  assassi- 
nate him  on  the  streets  of  Paris.    "  Forbes,**  says  Gordon, 
in  his  History  of  the  Gordons,  (vol.  i.  page  881,)  "with 
some  desperate  fellows,  lay  in  wait  in  the  street  through 
which  he  was  to  return  to  his  lodgings  from  the  palace  of  the 
nrclibishop  of  Glasgow,  then  ambassador  in  France.    They 
discharged  their  pistols  upon  Auchindoun,  as  he  passed  by 
them,  nnd  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.    His  servants  pursued, 
but  could  not  catch  them ;  they  only  found,  by  good  chance, 
Forbes's  hat,  in  which  was  a  paper  with  the  name  of  the 
(Mace  where  they  were  to  meet    John  Gordon,  lord  of  Glen- 
(uce  and  Longormes,  son  of  Alexander  Gordon,  bishop  of 
Galloway,  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king  of  France, 
getting  instantly  notice  of  this,  immediately  acquainted  the 
king,  who  forthwith  despatched  U  grandprwoH  de  Vhokiy 
(or  the  great  provost  of  the  palace,)  with  his  guards,  in  com- 
pany with  John  Gordon,  and  Sir  Adam*s  servants,  to  the 
place  of  tlieir  meeting,  to  apprehend  them.    When  they  were 
arrived  at  the  place,  Sir  Adam's  servants,  being  impatient, 
rushed  violently  into  the  house,  and  killed  Forbes ;  but  his 
associates  were  all  apprehended,  and  broke  upon  the  wheel." 
It  was  this  same  Sir  Adam  Gordon  who,  in  a  rencontre  with 
the  Fori>eses  in  1572  at  Clatt,  killed  the  master  of  Forbes' 
brother,  styled  "  Black  Arthur,"  as  related  at  page  229. 

The  duke  of  Gordon,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  clan,  was 
usually  styled  '*  The  Cock  of  the  North."  His  most  ancient 
title  was  the  "  Gudeman  of  the  Bog,"  from  the  Bog-of-Gight, 
a  morass  in  the  parish  of  Bellie,  Banfikhire,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  former  stronghold  of  this  family  was  p}aced,  and 
which  forms  the  site  of  Gordon  castle,  considered  the  most 
magnificent  edifice  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  a  view  of  which 
is  given  in  the  preceding  page.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  is 
now  the  chief  of  the  dan  Gordon. 

In  Berwickshire,  the  ori^al  seat  of  the  Gordons,  the  gip- 
nes  still  retain  the  surname ;  and  the  natives  of  the  parish  of 
Gordon  in  that  county,  from  their  simplidty  of  manners, 
were  usually  styled  "  the  Gowks  of  Gordon." 

Of  the  name  of  Gordon,  the  most  ancient  families  belong 
to  Aberdeenshire,  Banfbhire,  and  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  Gordons  of  Pitlnig,  in  the  former  county,  descended 
from  John  da  Gordon,  who,  in  1876,  received  a  gnmt  of 
Strabolgie  from  Robert  IL,  count  among  the  most  eminent  of 
its  members,  the  celebrated  geographical  and  antiquarian 
writer,  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  a  memoir  of  whom  is  giv«n 
at  page  829  of  this  volume.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  John 
Gordon  of  Pitlurg,  in  1619.  With  6  daughters  he  had  11 
sons,  five  of  whom  predeceased  him.  Robert,  the  eldest,  suo- 
oeeded  him  in  PiLui^  and  Straloch;  John,  the  2d  son,  was 
designed  of  Fechill;  James,  the  5th  son,  minister  of  the  parish 

n. 


of  Rothiemay,  in  Banflbhire,  manying  the  heiress  of  Fraa« 
of  Techmniry,  founded  a  well  known  family;  Alexander,  the 
seventh  son,  was  appointed,  on  19th  June,  1688,  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  session,  under  the  tide  of  LoM  Auohintoul,  but 
was  deprived  of  his  seat  on  the  bench  at  the  Revolution, 
which  happened  soon  after;  Arthur,  the  ninth  son,  an  eminent 
advocate,  who  died  in  1680,  was  the  father  of  Robert  Gordon, 
the  founder  of  Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  of  whom  a  me- 
moir is  given  hereafter  at  page  882 ;  Lewis,  the  yoon^t  son, 
a  physidan,  died  in  1704. 

Alexander  Gordon  of  Pitiuig,  groat-grandson  of  the  geo- 
graphical writer,  dying  in  1748,  without  issue,  the  estates 
devolved  upon  the  nearest  collateral  male  hdr,  his  unde's 
grandson,  James  Gordon  of  Hilton,  M.D.,  who  mairied,  in 
1731,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Robert  Cuming  of  Birness,  parish 
of  Logie  Bnchan,  and  his  son,  John  Gordon  of  Pitlurg,  on 
sucoeeding  in  right  of  his  mother  to  the  entailed  estates  of 
Birness  and  Leask,  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Cuming. 
The  hitter's  eldest  son,  John  Gordon  Cuming  of  Pitlui|^  and 
Birness,  inheriting  in  1815  the  estates  of  his  relative  Skene 
of  Dyce,  the  eldest  collateral  branch  of  Skene  of  Skene,  as- 
sumed, in  accordance  with  a  deed  of  entail,  the  additional 
name  of  Skene.    He  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army, 
and  died  in  1828.    His  eldest  son,  William  Goidon-Cuming- 
Skene  of  Pitlurg  and  Dyce,  born  in  1786,  also  an  officer  in 
the  army,  served  several  yeara  with  the  92d  regiment,  and 
afterwards  with  the  6th  foot,  in  Fi-ance  and  the  Peninsula, 
and  on  the  staff  in  the  West  Indies.     He  m.  in  1825,  Anne, 
tbu.  of  Alexander  Brebner,  Esq.  of  liearuey,  Aberdeenshiiie, 
issue,  1.  John;  2.  Alexander,  Capt  Roy.  Art,  5.  Nov.  80, 
1828,  killed  in  the  Crimea;  8.  Christian,  wife  of  C.  Elphinstone 
Dalrymple  of  Logie ;  4.  Lucan,  m.  Major  W.  Ross  King.    Was 
succeeded  Jan.  14,  1837,  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Gordon- 
Cuming-Skene  of  Pitlurg  and  Dyce,  6.  Feb.  9, 1827;  m.  Isi; 
only  dL  of  Capt  Nares,  R.  N.,  2d,hd.of  Sir  David  Brewster. 

The  Gordons  of  Knockespock,  in  the  parish  of  Clatt,  Aber- 
deenshire, obtained  from  James  IV.,  in  1508,  a  grant  of  the 
barony  of  Clatt,  which  was  renewed  by  James  VI.  in  1604, 
"  to  his  beloved  James  Gordon  of  Knockespoke."  About  the 
middle  of  that  century,  the  then  owner  of  Knockespock  took 
for  his  second  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  Ldth  of  Harthill,  a 
lady  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  no  lessfor  her  attachment 
to  her  husband.  Wlien  he  whs  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  she 
tended  him  with  the  most  afiectionate  care,  till  one  night, 
overcome  by  fatigue,  she  fell  asleep  beside  liim,  and  was 
awakened  only  to  find  that  the  mansion  of  Knockespock  was 
in  flames.  All  the  servants  had  fled,  and  no  assistance  was 
near.  Ijoslng  not  a  moment,  she  carried  her  suffering  hus- 
band from  the  burning  house,  and  laymg  him  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  retnmed  through  the  flames,  at  the  greatest  danger  to 
herself,  for  plaids  and  other  coverings,  to  wrap  him  frt>m  the 
cold.  This  nfiecting  incident  forms  the  subject  of  a  ballad 
entitled  "  Knockespock's  Lady,"  and  a  poem  by  William 
Thom,  the  weaver-poet  of  luverury. 

The  estate  of  Terpersie  or  Dalpersie,  in  the  united  parishes 
of  Tullynessle  and  Forbes,  which,  some  time  after  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  was  added  to  the  Knockespock  property,  had 
previously  belonged  to  a  cadet  <^  the  house  of  Gordon,  who 
was  engaged  in  that  outbreak  on  the  side  of  the  Pretender, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  concealed  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable period  among  the  hills  beside  his  mansion.  At  last, 
venturing  to  sleep  for  one  night  in  his  own  house,  he  was 
apprehended  there  by  a  party  of  the  king's  soldlere  who  had 
received  information  of  the  drcnmstanoe.  There  behig  some 
doubt  as  to  his  identity,  the  soldiere  carried  him  before  the 
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minister  of  the  parish,  hot  oot  being  satisfied  on  the  puint, 
they  next  conveyed  him  to  a  farm-house,  rented  by  their 
prisoner,  on  the  oppoate  side  of  the  hills,  where  his  wife  and 
family  then  resided,  when  his  children,  on  seeing  him  ap- 
proach, came  nmning  towards  him,  exclaiming,  "Daddy! 
Daddy!"  and  thns  were  the  unconscious  instruments  of 
betraymg  their  father  to  the  government  tiis  estate  being 
forfeited,  came  into  possession  of  the  York  Building  company, 
and  from  them  it  was  purehased  by  the  proprietor  of  Knock- 
espock,  a  connection  of  the  same  family. 

Colonel  Harry  Gordon  of  Knockespock,  of  tne  Royal  En- 
gineers, serred,  during  the  revolutionary  war  in  America, 
and  married  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  name  of  Hannah 
Meredith,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  Peter,  Hany,  James, 
and  Adam,  and  two  daughters,  Jane,  died  in  infancy,  and 
Hannah,  died  unmarried,  in  February,  1827.  Peter,  the  eld- 
est son,  died  in  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  age  of 
27;  Harry,  the  second  son,  succeeded  his  father;  James,  the 
third  son,  was  a  barrister  in  London,  and  Adam,  the  young- 
est son,  a  major  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  67th 
regiment,  died  in  1815. 

Harry  Gordon  of  Knockespock,  the  second  son,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  was  sent  to  Scotland  for  his  education,  and  at 
an  early  age  entered  the  army.  He  served  in  India  as  cap- 
tain, and  was  taken  prisoner  with  Sir  David  Baird  in  the  war 
against  Hyder  Ali,  and  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Brittsh  prisonen 
suffered  great  hardships  while  detained  in  the  dungeons  of 
that  barbarous  chief.  After  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates,  and  died  in  1886.  He  had  mar- 
ried Anne,  daughter  of  George  Carnegie,  Esq.  of  Pittarrow, 
Kincardineshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Hannah.  Hav- 
ing no  male  issue,  and  Knockespock  being  strictly  entuled,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman,  James  Adam  Gordon  of  Naisb, 
Somersetshire,  and  Stocks,  Hertfordshire,  whose  great-grand- 
father, James  Brebner  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Knockespock,  was  the 
son  of  George  Gordon  of  Knockespock,  and  grandson  of  Haijy 
Gordon  of  the  same  place.  He  had  a  son,  James  Brebner 
Gordon,  of  Moore  Place,  Hertfordshire,  who  married  Jane 
Lavington,  and,  with  a  daughter,  Mary  Anne,  married  in 
1777,  to  Sir  William  Abdy,  baronet,  of  Felix  HaU,  Esse^ 
had  a  son  and  heir,  James  Gordon,  M.P.  successively  for 
Stockbridge,  Truro,  and  Oitheroe,  who  married,  in  1789^ 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Whitbread, 
Esq.  of  Arlington,  M.P.  for  Bedfordshhpe,  and  died  in  1832. 
His  son,  the  said  James  Adam  Gordon,  bom  16lh  April  1791, 
was,  in  1880,  M.P.  for  Tregony,  one  of  the  small  boroughs 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of  which  he  was  recorder. 
He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the  counties 
of  Somerset,  Hertford,  and  Bedford,  and  after  succeeding  to 
the  Knockespock  estate,  for  Aberdeenshire.  In  1830  he 
served  as  high  sheriff  of  Somersetshire.  He  married  Emma 
Kathrine,  second  daughter  of  Vioe-admiral  Thomas  WoUey, 
and  dying,  without  issue,  oq  4th  March  1864,  was  succeeded 
I  by  the  next  heir  in  the  entail,  Sir  Henry  Percy  Gordon,  hart, 
I  of  Northcourt,  Isle  of  Wight,  son  of  Sir  James  Willoughby  Gor- 
don, hart,  quarter-master  general  of  the  forces,  who  died  in 
1860.  Sir  Henry's  grnndfather.  Captain  Francis  Grant,  B.N., 
assumed  the  name  of  Gordon  in  1768,  in  accordance  with  the 
testamentary  injunction  of  his  maternal  uncle,  James  Gordon, 
Esq.  of  Manor  Place.  Sir  Henry  Percy  Gordon's  mother  v/as 
Julia,  daughter  of  Richard  H.  A.  Bennet,  Esq.  of  Becken- 
ham,  Kent,  and  first  cousin  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  next  heir  in  the  Knockespock  entail  is  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Harry  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Knockespock  (who  died  in  1836), 
and  wife  of  Capt.  William  Abdy  Fellowes,  R.  N.,  with  issue. 
In  the  same  entail,  are  the  children  and  descendants  of  Mrs. 


Barbara  Duthie,  who  died  in  Aberdeen  in  1862,  cousin  ger- 
man  of  Sur  James  Willoughby  Gordon,  Bart.,  above  mention- 
ed, her  third  daughter  Barbara,  being  the  wife  of  William 
Anderson,  Author  of  *  The  Scottish  Nation,'  whose  issue  nrt 
included  in  the  entail. 

The  disposition  and  deed  of  tailzie,  dated  Dec  20,  1769, 
were  made  by  James  Brebner,  then  Gordon,  Esq.,  chief  judge 
of  Grenada,  eldest  son  of  James  Brebner  in  Towie  of  Clatt, 
and  Margaret,  eldest  sister  of  James  Gordon  of  Knockespock, 
and  Capt  Francis  Grant,  then  Gordon,  R.N. 


The  Gordons  of  Abergeldie,  Aberdeenshire,  descend  from 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  2d  son  of  1st  earl  of  Huntly,  by  his 
8d  wife,  Elisabeth,  dr.  of  William  Lord  Crichton,  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  Besides  receiving  from  his  father  various  lands  in  the 
barony  of  Bfidmar,  he  acquired  from  James  III.  (deed  of  gift 
d.ited  at  Edinburgh  26th  Decenjber  1482,)  the  lands  of  Aber- 
geldie, in  the  parish  of  Crathie,  and  this  branch  of  the  Gordons 
was  ever  after  designed  of  that  place.  The  fifth  in  descent 
from  Alexander,  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Abergeldie,  dying  with- 
out issue,  the  estates  and  representation  of  the  family  devolved 
on  hu  sister  Rachel,  who  married  Captain  Charles  Grant,  son 
of  Peter  Gordon  of  Minmore,  a  cadet  of  the  ducal  family,  and 
they  have  ever  since  continued  in  the  male  Une. 

The  splendid  old  Scottish  air,  "The  birks  o*  Abergeldie,*' 
was  appropriated  by  Robert  Bums,  for  his  song,  ^'  The  birks  uf 
Aberfeldy,"  which  is  in  Perthshire,  but  he  improved  the  words 
adapted  to  the  air,  for  the  old  Aberdeenshire  song  of  **  Ths 
birks  of  Abergeldie  "  was  little  better  tiian  doggerel  rhyme. 


In  Aberdeenshire,  the  other  prindpal  families  of  the  name 
are  Gordon  of  Wardhouse,  of  Cluny,  of  Fy  vie,  of  Avochie,  Ac 
In  1746,  the  then  laird  of  Avochie  took  part  in  the  rebellion, 
and  some  othen  of  the  Gordons  had  representatives  among  the 
insurgents,  but  they  contrived  somehow  to  come  out  of  all  the 
forfeitures  and  confiscations  oonseqnrait  on  that  ill-fitted  out- 
break, in  some  cases  better,  and  in  otiien  no  worse,  than  they 
entered  them.  Many  Highland  families  were  ruined  by 
Prince  Charles*  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdoms  of  his  an- 
cestors, but  amidst  the  disasten  of  the  period  the  Gordons 
flourished,  while  many  who  engaged  in  that  enterprise  were 
compelled  to  spend  their  lives  in  exile. 

The  Gordons  of  Gight  in  Aberdeenshire,  nofw  extinct, 
sprang  firom  William,  third  son  of  Adam,  second  sob  of  the 
second  earl  of  Huntly,  and  the  princess  Jane,  daughter  of 
jHmes  the  Firet.  In  1679,  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Gight 
was  attacked  and  slun,  after  crossing  the  feny  from  the 
south,  at  Dundee,  by  Lord  Forbes  and  his  followers.  In 
1644  the  then  Gordon  of  Gight,  with  the  lairds  of  New- 
ton and  Ardlogie,  with  a  party  of  forty  horse  and  mus- 
keteers, all,  in  the  language  of  ^^palding,  **  brave  gentle- 
men,* made  a  raid  upon  the  town  of  Banff,  and  plundered 
it  of  bnff-coats,  pikes,  swords,  carbines,  pistols,  '*yea  and 
money  also,"  and  compelled  the  bailies  to  subscribe  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  Covenant.  CHtherine  Gordim,  the  last 
heiress  of  Gigl^,  married  in  1786,  Captain  John  Byron  of 
the  Guards,  and  was  the  mother  of  Lord  Byron,  the  cds- 
brated  poet,  so  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  his  loiu- 
ship  was  proud  of  having  royal  blood  in  his  veins.  QA^ 
now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen 


The  family  of  Culvennan  in  Wigtonshire,  descended  in  th« 
direct  male  Ime  from  Sir  Adam  de  Gord<Mi  of  Lochinvar  iu 
the  Qlenkens  of  Galloway,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  is  a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Kenmnre^ 
(Se^KsNMURR,  viscount  of.)    James  Gordon  of  Craidilaw, 
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county  of  Wigton,  eighth  in  descent  from  the  aboTe-named 
Sir  Adam  de  Gordon,  waa  one  of  those  who  idgned  the  band 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  King  James  the  Sixth  in 
1567.  Hia  son,  William  Gordon  of  CraichlaWf  pnrchaaed  the 
eBtata  of  Culvennan,  in  the  same  county,  and  tlie  grandson 
of  this  gentleman,  William  Gordon  of  Cnlvennan,  an  eminent 
CoTenanter,  was,  with  his  kinsman,  Alexander  Gordon  of 
Karlston,  penecated  by  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  dar, 
for  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  the  oountiy.  Tbeir  estates  were  forfeited,  but  restored 
to  them  l^  act  of  parliament,  after  the  Revolution.  This 
laird  of  Cnlvennan  died  in  1703.  He  had  a  son,  also  named 
William,  who  succeeded  him,  and  whose  son.  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon  of  Culvennan,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Kirkcudbri);ht- 
shire  militia,  and  sncoesaively  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Wig- 
ton  and  Kirkcudbright,  was  knighted  in  1800.  Having  made 
a  representation  (for  which  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks)  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  then  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance,  of 
the  state  of  n^lect  in  which  the  sword  of  Wallace  was  kept 
at  Dumbarton  castle,  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and,  after  being  properly  mounted  and  furbi.vlied, 
returned.  On  his  death,  21  st  October,  1830,  Sir  Alexander 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James  Gordon  of  Culven- 
nan, who,  dying  27th  May,  1843,  without  issue,  his  nephew, 
William  Gordon  of  Greenlaw,  became  proprietor  of  Culvennan. 


In  the  baronetage  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  thero  aro 
three  families  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  namely,  Gordon  of 
Gordonstonn  and  Letterfourie,  Bauf&hire,  (premier  baronet) ; 
Gordon  of  Emb<>,  Sutherlandshire ;  and  Gordon  of  Karlston, 
Kirkcudbrightshire:  and  in  the  baronetage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  Gordon  of  Halkin,  and  Kinstair,  Ayrshire,  and 
Crombie,  Banffshire  (1813),  and  Gordon-Cumming  of  Altyre 
and  Gordonstonn,  Elginshire  (1804),  already  mentioned  (see 
vol.  L  p.  740);  besides  Gordon  of  Northcourt,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  Knockespock,  Aberdeenshire  (1818,  see  p.  321  of  this  vol.). 


In  Banffiihire  are  the  Gordons  of  Park  House,  derived  from 
a  sdon  of  Huntly.  In  1808  Thomas  Duff,  of  the  family  of 
Duff  of  Drummuir,  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Park,  through 
his  grandmother,  Helen  Gordon  of  Park,  and  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Gordon  in  lieu  of  his  own  patronymic 


The  Aimily  of  Crordon  of  Ijetterfonrie,  baronet,  descend  from 
Adam,  2d  son  of  2d  earl  of  Huntly,  and  the  princess  Jane, 
daughter  of  King  James  I.  They  had  4  sons.  1.  Alexander, 
8d  eari  of  Huntly.  2.  Adam,  of  Aboyne,  who  m.  Elizabeth, 
countess  of  Sutheriand,  and,  in  her  right,  assumed  the  title  of 
earl  of  Sutherhind,  (see  Sutherland,  earl  of).  8.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, slain  at  Flodden,  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Gight, 
Banffohire,  (see  pu  222.)  This  family  is  now  extinct.  4.  Sir 
James  Gordon  of  lietterfourie,  admiral  of  Scotland  in  1618, 
whose  descendants  continued  the  line,  of  whom  afterwards. 

John  Gordon,  eldest  son  of  Alexander,  mMster  of  Sutheriand, 
(who  predeceased  his  father,  in  January  1529),  and  grandson 
of  Hon.  Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  above  mentioned,  succeeded 
as  10th  eari  of  Sutheriand.  The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  2d 
son  of  his  lordalup's  only  son,  the  11th  earl,  was  the  firat 
baronet.  Vics-chamberUiin  of  Scotland,  sheriff  of  Inverness- 
shire,  and  a  lord  of  the  privy  council,  he  was  created  a  baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia,  May  26,  1625.    He  died  in  1656. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Ludovick,  2d  baronet,  had  4  sons  and  4 
daughters.  Of  the  latter,  the  eldest,  Lucy,  m.  Robert  Gum- 
ming, Esq  of  Altyre.     Sir  Ludovick  died  in  1686. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert,  8d  baronet,  was  twice  married. 
Rt  his  2d  wife,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Dunbar, 


baronet,  of  Hempriggs,  Caithness-shire,  ancestor  of  6^  I^rd 
Duffhs,  he  had  8  sons  and  a  daughter,  Lucy,  m,  to  David 
Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  Fifeshire.     He  ^ed  in  1701. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert,  4th  baronet,  on  the  death  of 
the  17tli  earl  of  Sutherland  without  sons,  claimed  that  title,  but 
the  House  of  I^orda.  in  Marob  1771,  adjudged  it  to  the  de- 
ceased earl's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  firet  duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Sir  Robert  m.  Agnesi,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of 
Calderwood,  baronet,  and  died  in  1772. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert,  5th  baronet,  died,  nnmamed, 
June  2, 1776.  His  only  surviving  brother,  Sir  William,  suo' 
ceeded  as  6th  baronet.  This  gentleman  also  died  unmarried, 
M.'irch  6,  1795,  when  his  estates  were  bequeathed  to  Sir  Al- 
exander Cumming-Gordon  of  Altyre,  barone^,  (see  Cumming- 
Gordon). 

The  baronetcy,  having  been  granted  to  heirs  male  whatso- 
ever, was  inherited  by  James  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Letterfourie, 
who  became  7th  baronet,  as  lineal  representative  of  Sir  James 
Gordon  of  Letterfourie,  admiral  of  Scotland  in  1513,  youngest 
brother  of  Hon.  Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  above  mentioned, 
huNband  of  the  countess  of  Sutherland. 

His  descent  is  thus  given.  The  admiral*s  son,  James 
Gordon  of  letterfourie,  who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  James 
V.  and  Queen  Mary,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  named 
James.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  the  com 
motions  in  the  north  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  His  son, 
with  othera  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  having  joined  in  the  de- 
predations committed  on  tlie  property  of  Cricbton  of  Fren- 
dranght,  (see  Fbbndrauoht,  page  271,)  the  laird  of  Letter- 
fourie appeared  at  Edinbuigh  in  Feb.  1635,  with  Sir  Adam 
Gordon  of  Park  and  various  gentlemen  of  the  Gordon  sur- 
name, similarly  situated,  and  was,  with  them,  committed  to 
prison,  until  their  sons,  who  had  engaged  in  the  combination 
against  Frendraught,  should  be  presented  before  the  coundl. 
These  gentlemen  denied  being  accessory  thereto,  and  petitioned 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  a  request  which  was  complied  with,  on 
condition  that  they  should  either  produce  the  offenders,  or 
force  them  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Accused  by  Adam  Gordon, 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  confederacy  against  Fren- 
draught, and  son  of  Sir  Adam  Gordon  of  Park,  with  having 
employed  him  and  his  associates,  in  name  of  the  marquis  of 
Huntly,  against  the  laird  of  Frendraught,  Letterfourie  was 
dted  to  appear  at  Edinbtirgh  for  trial.  On  being  confronted 
with  his  accuser,  he  denied  every  thing  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh 
The  marquis  himself  wss  confined  in  the  castle.  This  hap- 
pened in  Januaiy  1636.  There  being  no  proof  against  them, 
both  the  marquis  and  Letterfourie  were  released,  by  command 
of  the  king,  on  giving  security  for  indemnifying  the  liurd  of 
Frendraught  in  time  coming  for  any  damage  he  might  sustain 
from  the  Gordons  and  their  accomplices.  In  1647  the  laird 
of  Letterfoune  was  commander  of  the  Bog  of  Gicht  or  Gordoi 
castle,  which  was  taken  by  General  David  Leslie,  and  I^etter- 
fouiie  with  his  brother,  Thomas  Gordon  of  Clastirim,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  sent  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh.  The  house  of  Letterfourie  was  burned  by  the 
Covenanters.  This  James  Gordon  of  Letterfourie  had  6  sons. 
1.  John,  who  succeeded.  8.  James,  who  acquired  the  lands 
of  Cuffarach.  8.  Peter,  progenitor  of  the  Gordons  of  Aber- 
lour.  4.  Alexander.  6.  William,  wno  went  mto  toe  aerx'ics 
of  the  duke  of  Tuscany.    6.  Robert 

The  eldest  son,  John  Gordon  of  Letterfourie.  adhered  to  the 
interest  of  James  VII.,  and  was  m  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1689,  when  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  governor,  held  it  m 
name  of  the  fallen  monarch.  In  1695  the  laird  of  I^etter- 
fourie  m.  Glioene,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Donbar.  fink 
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tmronet  of  Durn,  and  had  4  sons.  1.  Peter,  who  died  io 
174df  unmarried.  2.  James,  wine  mercliant,  l^Indeira,  who 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  in  1790,  also  unmarried.  3. 
William,  who  was  robbed  and  murdered  in  crossing  the  A\\m 
in  1740.    4.  Alexander. 

The  youngest  and  onlj  surriving  son,  Alexander,  succeeded 
his  father  in  I^tterfonria.  A  stanch  Jacobite,  he  engaged 
ui  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  being  obliged,  in  consequence, 
to  leave  Scotland,  he  went  for  a  time  to  his  brother  at  Ma- 
deura.  He  m.  in  1778,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Russell, 
Esq  of  Moncoffer,  Aberdeenshire;  itwue,  3  sons.  1.  James, 
who  succeeded.  2.  Alexander,  who  died  in  1810,  in  his  28th 
jear.  8.  Charles  Stuart,  so  named  after  the  pretender,  died 
at  Venice,  Dec  13,  1805,  in  his  21st  year.  Alexander  Gor- 
don of  Letterfourie  died  January  16,  1797,  in  his  83d  year. 

His  eldest  son,  James,  was  the  next  Inird  of  Letterfourie. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Gordon,  6th  baronet  of  Gordon- 
stonn,  the  succession  to  that  baronetage  opened  to  him,  and 
April  22, 1806,  he  was  seryed  heir  male  general  to  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  the  first  baronet  of  Gordonstoun.  In  consequence  he 
became  7th  baronet.  In  1801,  Sir  James  m.  Mary,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  Glendonwyn,  Esq.  of  Glendonwyn, 
and  had  4  sons,  1.  William,  who  succeeded;  2.  James,  b. 
In  1805,  deceased;  3.  Charles,  b.  Not.  11,  1808,  deceased; 
i.  Robert,  b.  Ang.  IS,  1824;  snd  S  dam.     Died,  Dec  M.  1834 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  William,  8th  baronet,  b.  Dec  26,  1803, 
was  In  1866  apointed  lieut-col.  e6th  foot,  but  exchanged  to  ttM 
8d  West  India  regiment^  and  in  1868  retired.  He  dL  unmarried 
Dec.  6, 18G1,  and  was  *.  by  his  only  snr.  brother.  Sir  Robert  Glen- 
donwyn Gordon,  9th  bart,  b,  1824^  He  Is  the  premier  bart.  of 
Scotland ;  and  In  1874  became  a  dep.-lieat  of  Banifahlre. 


The  family  of  Gordon  of  Embo,  Sutherlandsliire,  also  in 
possession  of  a  baronetcy,  descend  from  Adam  Gordon,  de^in 
I  of  Caithness,  youngest  of  3  sons  of  Alexander,  first  eai-l  of 
Huntly,  and  brother  of  George,  2d  earl  of  Huntly,  abore 
mentioned,  who  manied  the  princess  Jane  The  doan  him- 
self married  the  heiress  of  Sutherland,  and  had  3  sous  and 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lord  Findlater.  The  sons 
were,  1.  William,  chancellor  of  Dunkeld,  rector  of  Petty,  and 
treasurer  of  Caithness.  2.  George  of  Beldoruey.  3.  John, 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Embo.    The  dean  died  in  1528. 

The  3d  son,  John  Gordon  of  Drummoy,  had  a  son,  John 
Gordon,  first  styled  of  Golspietour,  and  afterwards  of  Embo. 
In  the  feuds  between  the  earls  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness, 
he  took  an  active  part  In  the  beginning  of  1688  the  former 
sent  200  men  into  Caithness  under  his  command  and  that  of 
John  Gordon  Qf  Kilcalmekill,  his  own  kinsman,  to  reconnoitre 
and  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  before 
invading  the  country  himself.  The  Gordons  and  theur  party 
entered  the  parishes  of  Dnmbaith  and  Lathron,  and  aflber 
wasting  the  country  and  killing  some  of  the  Caithness  men, 
rsfcumed  with  an  immense  booty  in  cattle,  which  they  divided 
amongst  themselves.  This  division  wss  long  known  by  the 
name  of  Crea^-ktim,  that  is,  the  harship  of  Lathron.  In 
Oct.  1590,  a  considerable  party  of  Caithness  men  canying  ofi^ 
a  large  number  of  cattle  from  Sutherland,  were  pursued  by 
John  Gordon  of  Embo,  Patrick  Gordon  of  Gartay,  and  John 
Gordon  of  Kilcalmekill,  and  attacked  by  them,  at  a  place 
eslled  Clyne.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  a  severe  and  pro- 
longed one,  but,  on  the  approach  of  night,  the  Caithness  men 
were  forced  iVora  the  field  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  cattle 
which  they  had  stolen.  John  Gordon  of  Embo  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son  of  the  same  name. 

This  gentleman,  when  John  Gordon,  younger  of  Embo, 
was,  like  his  father,  involved  in  most  of  the  commotions 


:irit>ing  out  of  the  feuds  with  the  rival  house  of  Caitlincsa 
In  1612  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  tutor  of  Sutherland,  having  got 
a  commission  from  the  pnvy  council,  authorizing  him  to  appre- 
hend one  Arthur  Smith,  a  forger,  under  the  protection  of  tlie 
earl  of  Caithness,  (see  roL  i.  p.  523.)  entrusted  the  commission 
to  Donald  Mackay,  his  nephew,  and  to  John  Gordon,  younger 
of  Embo.  Smith  was  apprehended  in  Thurso,  and  Mackay 
went  off  with  him,  but  Gordon  and  his  party  were  attacked 
in  the  town  by  John  Sinclair  of  Stirkago,  nephew  of  the  enrl 
of  Caithness,  and  a  large  party  of  Sinclairs.  The  latter  were 
defeated  with  loss,  and  Sinclair  of  Stirkage  killed.  For  this 
slaughter,  the  earl  of  Caithness  summoned  Gordon,  younger 
of  Embo,  and  his  friends,  to  appear  and  answer  at  Edinburgh. 
The  earl  himself,  and  several  of  the  parties  engaged  on  Sin- 
clair's tiide,  were  also  cited,  for  resisting  the  king's  commis- 
sion. The  parties  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  compelled  them  to  sign  a  deed  of  submission  of 
their  differences  to  the  adjustment  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly. 
The  following  year  the  earl  of  Sutherland  sent  John  Gordon, 
younger  of  Embo,  and  Donald  Mackay  with  300  men  and  140 
servants,  into  Lochaber,  in  an  enterprijse  against  the  clan 
Camei-on.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  earl  of  Caithness 
having  agiun  assembled  his  men,  the  earl  of  Sutherland  sent 
his  brother.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Donald  Mackay,  and 
Gordon,  younger  of  Embo,  with  a  party  of  men,  after  hun, 
to  watch  his  movements,  on  which  he  dissolved  his  force  and 
returned  home.  In  December,  a  remission  and  pardon  from 
the  king  were  granted  to  John  Gordon,  younger  of  Embo, 
and  his  accomplices,  for  the  slaughter  of  Sinclair  of  Stirkage 
in  Thurso.  During  the  year  1621,  the  following  drcumstance 
occurred :  "  A  dispute  arose  between  Sutherland  of  Duffus  and 
John  Gordon,  younger  of  Embo,  respecting  the  marches  be- 
tween Embo  and  the  lands  of  Cuttle,  which  belonged  to  the 
former.  DufiUs,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  James  Suther- 
land, and  7  other  persons,  visited  the  marches  one  evening, 
when  he  sent  for  young  Embo  to  come  and  speak  with  him 
regarding  them.  Though  late  in  the  evening,  Embo  went, 
unaccompanied  by  any  person,  and  met  Duffus  and  his  party, 
and  after  exchanging  some  words,  they  attacked  Gordon  and 
wounded  him  before  he  had  time  to  draw  his  sword.  As 
soon  as  this  attack  became  known,  the  Gordons  and  the 
Grays,  with  some  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  tenants,  came 
to  Embo,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  castle  of  Skelbo,  where 
Duffus  then  resided,  with  the  design  of  attacking  him.  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  sheriff  of  Sutherland,  hearing  of  the  meet 
Ing,  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot,  to  prevent  mischief. 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  afterwards  prevailed  upon  the  parties  to 
hold  a  friendly  meeting,  at  which  they  agreed  to  refer  theur 
disputes  to  arbitration.** 

In  the  army  raised  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  in  1623,  by  order 
of  the  government,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  earl  of  Caith- 
ness, Goi-don,  younger  of  Embo,  with  two  others,  had  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing.  In  1625,  young  Embo,  riding  one 
day  between  Sidderay  and  Slubo,  met  John  Sutherland  of 
Clyne,  3d  brother  of  the  laird  of  Duffus,  who  had  formerly 
attacked  him.  This  gentleman  was  also  on  horseback,  and 
Embo  inflicted  on  him  several  blows  with  a  cudgel  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Sutherland  drew  his  sword,  Gordon  un- 
sheathed his,  and  in  the  combat  that  ensued,  Sutherland  was 
severely  wounded  un  the  head  and  in  one  of  his  hands.  Dufius 
immediately  cited  Gordon  to  appear  before  the  privy  council, 
to  answer  for  this  breach  of  the  peace,  and  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed the  parties  met  at  Edinburgh,  when  young  Embo 
was  declared  guilty  of  a  riot,  and  committed  to  prisoit  On 
the  intercession  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  he  was  released  shortly 
after,  on  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  king  of  one  hundred  pounds 
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Scots.  This  gentleinan,  after  he  came  into  possession  of 
fcmhOf  was  craated  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  Jan.  29   1631. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert,  2d  baronet,  member  of  the 
Estates  for  Sutherland,  married  a  daughter  of  James,  2d 
I/>rd  DufTus  (attamted  in  1715),  and  had  4  sons.  John, 
Robert,  James,  nnd  William,  and  8  daugliters. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  succeeded  as  3d  baronet.  During 
his  f<ither*s  lifetime,  being  then  called  John  Gordon,  younger 
of  Embo,  he  was  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
convention  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh  in  168S-9,  and  sat  there 
as  member  for  Sutherland.  He  had  a  son,  William,  and  2 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  m.  I^rd  Reay.  Sir  John  died 
Oct.  16,  1697 

His  only  son.  Sir  William,  4th  baronet,  was,  in  1741,  Bi.P. 
for  Cromarty  and  Nairn.  He  had  2  sons,  John  and  William, 
the  latter,  in  1751,  commander  of  the  Otter  sloop  of  war. 

The  elder  son,  Sir  John,  5th  baronet,  was  twice  married, 
and  had  5  sons  and  6  daughters.    He  died  January  24,  1779. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  James,  6th  baronet,  colonel  in  the 
Dntch  service,  died,  unmarried,  at  Zutphen,  Guelderland,  In 
1786. 

The  title  devolved  upon  his  brother.  Sir  William,  7th 
Daronet,  bom  in  1736.  He  entered  the  army  in  1755,  as  an 
officer  in  the  19th  regiment,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  Nor- 
folk militia.  He  m.  June  15,  1760,  Sarah,  only  daughter  of 
Crosby  Westfield,  Esq..  R.N.,  and  had  14  children,  several  of 
whom  predeceased  him.     He  died  January  7,  1804. 

His  son.  Sir  John,  succeeded  as  8th  baronet.  A  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  Bengal  army,  he  died,  unmai'ried,  at  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  Nov.  12,  1804. 

His  only  surviving  brother.  Sir  Orlando,  the  youngest  of 
his  father's  family,  was  the  9th  baronet  He  was  a  captain 
78th  Highlanders,  and  m.,  in  Dec  1813,  Franc<>»,  daughter 
of  General  Gore  Browne.  He  died  June  19,  1857,  leaving  a 
son  and  3  daughters. 

The  son.  Sir  William  Home  Gordon,  10th  bart,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  be  graduated  B.A.  in  1839.  He  became 
ILA.;  a  depaty-lieat.  of  Sntberlandshlre.  He  m.  March  36, 
1844,  Ellen  Harriet,  dr.  of  Bartholomew  Bamewall,  Esq.;  issue, 
1  son.  Home  Seton,  bom  March  21, 1845,  and  m.  March  26, 1870, 
Mabel  Montagu,  dr.  ot  Sir  David  Scott 


The  Gordons  of  Earlston,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  de- 
scend from  Alexander,  2d  son  of  William  de  Gordoune,  6th 
lord  of  Lochinvar.  This  Alexander  Gordon,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century,  entertained  some  of  the  followers 
of  John  Wicliffe,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  a  New  Tes- 
tament in  English,  was  accustomed  to  read  it  to  them  at  their 
meetings  in  the  woods  of  Airds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
estate.  His  great-grandson,  John  Gordon,  by  his  marriage 
in  1582,  with  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of 
Earlston,  acquired  that  estate.  This  ladj  died  early,  leaving 
only  a  daughter,  but  by  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Chalmer 
of  Gadgirth,  he  had  5  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  David 
Gordon  of  Gordonstoun,  Galloway. 

On  his  death  in  1628,  John  Gordon  was  sncceeded  by  his 
tldest  ion,  Alexander,  born  in  1587,  commissioner  for  Kirk- 
cudbright in  the  Scottish  parliament,  who,  though  a  stanch 
royulist,  opposed  the  measures  of  Charles  I.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  In  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment he  boldly  maintained  that  the  wearing  the  Scottish 
crown  involved  no  right,  as  in  England,  to  the  Iteadship  of 
ll:e  Churdi  of  Scotland.  For  not  confonnmg  to  tne  aturgy, 
he  is  said,  by  an  old  liistorian,  to  have  been  fined  500  merks, 
AT.  i  eonfiried  for  a  time  to  a  certain  town.  In  a  oonver- 
«iiM  )r.  with  I  he  earl  of  GnllowHy,  Earlstoii*s  kinsman,  the  king 


jocularly  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  *' earl  of  Earlston." 
An  offer  of  a  baronetcy  was  subsequently  made  to  him,  but 
he  declined  it  He  was  a  friend  of  Livingston  the  celebrated 
divine  (see  Livingston,  John).  By  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Gordon,  2d  laird  of  Pennynghame  of  thnt 
name,  (grandfathei*  of  Alexander,  5th  Viscount  Kenmnre.) 
he  had  3  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son  predeceused 
him  in  1645.     He  himself  died  in  Nov.  1653. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  2d  son,  Willitnn  Gordon  of  Earl- 
ston, bom  in  1614.  This  gentleman  began  early  to  distinguisii 
himself  by  his  firm  attachment  to  the  presbyterian  ciuse. 
He  made  it  a  condition,  in  granting  leases  of  his  lands,  that 
the  paity  obtaining  them  should  observe  family  worship,  and 
he  went  every  Sunday  to  chui-ch  at  the  head  of  his  tenantry. 
It  also  appears  from  some  curious  anecdotes  in  Wodrow^s 
Analects,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  that  he  had  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  his  skill  in  solving  cases  of  conscience. 
Feeling  deeply  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  he  supported  the 
right  of  Charles  il.  to  the  Scottish  throne.  He  was  also  m 
favour  of  the  Restoration,  1660.  In  1663,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  commissioners  to  assist  in  settling  an  episcopalian 
minister  in  the  parish  of  Dairy  of  which  he  was  the 
patron ;  but  refusing  to  comply,  he  was,  on  July  30,  sum- 
moned before  the  council.  To  this  citation  he  paid  no  at- 
tention, and,  in  consequence,  was,  Nov.  24,  the  same  year, 
charged  with  keeping  conventicles  and  private  meetings  in 
his  house,  and  ordered  to  appear  before  them,  to  answer  foi 
contempt  Disregarding  this  second  summons  also,  sentence 
of  banishment  was  immediately  issued  against  him.  He  was 
commanded  to  depart  the  kingdom  withm  a  month — ^not  to 
return  under  pain  of  death,  and  bound  to  live  peaceably  dur- 
ing that  time  under  the  penalty  of  XI  0,000.  This  sevei-e 
sentence  he  likewise  disobeyed,  and  was  thereafter  visited 
with  a  most  rigorous  persecution  by  the  government  In  1667, 
he  was  turned  out  of  his  house,  which  was  taken  possession 
of  by  a  military  force,  and,  for  some  years  afterwards,  he  was 
forced,  Hke  many  others,  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  exposed  to 
many  hardsliips  and  privations.  After  the  battle  of  Both  well 
Bridge,  as  he  was  hastening  forward  to  join  the  Covenanters, 
not  having  heard  of  their  defeat,  he  was  encountered  near  the 
fatal  field  by  a  party  of  English  dragoons,  when,  refusing  to 
surrender,  he  was  killed  upon  the  spot  This  took  place  on 
22d  January,  1679.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Glassford,  where  a  pillar,  without  any  insoription,  was  erected 
over  his  grave.  By  his  wife,  the  2d  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Hope,  Lord  Craighall,  he  had  3  sons  and  a  daughter. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander  Gordon,  bom  in  1650,  saooeeded 
him  in  his  estates.  He  was  engaged  in  the  action  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken.  In  riding  through 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  pursued  by  the  military,  he  met  one  of 
his  tenants,  who  caused  him  to  dismount,  dress  himself  in 
woman's  clothes,  and  rock  his  child's  cradle.  After  the  search 
was  over,  he  proceeded  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
in  Holland,  to  represent  the  depressed  state  of  the  united 
societies  to  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands;  and  in  his 
absence  he  was,  Feb.  19,  1680,  declared  guilty  of  treason,  his 
estate  forfeited,  and  he  himself  condemned  to  death,  when 
found.  Some  time  after  he  was  captured  on  board  ship,  and 
on  August  21,  1683,  ordered  to  be  beheaded  on  the  foi-mer 
sentence,  without  trial.  His  execution,  however,  was  delayed 
till  some  questions  were  put  to  him,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  Rye  House  plot,  with  a  participation  in  which  he  had 
oeen  unjustly  cnarged,  and,  in  the  meantime,  an  answer  was 
required  by  the  privy  council  from  London  as  to  the  following 
point,  which  it  seems  had  occnrred  to  them  ns  one  of  diffi- 
culty:  "  Whether  a  person  under  seuleuco  of  death  could  b« 
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Ik*«i  »  J5v»#t  t*«*>.  intrnM  Ku.tcj^T  «.r-ui«T.i*nr,  Kj  ola  Is 
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fve  M  •»,  J5if  V-.;«»  'ViTi.n.  *iif  Aft-.r.  Win  is  I^>4, 
W".i»n  ^jr  jr  K  7«ani  -vf  »a^  s*ut  jK:c*r  ^  i.vai  ta*  sraj  of 
Ff'rfiW'?*.  1  .XA  'A  Br»'  t»- v;.'?*'.,  ar,*l  '-x  \%  -waters  warn  tOr- 

V4 .: ,  f.^:  carl  4f  Ar/^^ft  iut  Imr>uA  oe  ti;«  w«»t  9<ciai€  <vf  Stt^- 
t«  i.  May  27,  1^^>.  *r./I  »;>r  tl^  UZ^m  tX  fc.^s  «:t»rp-j#t. 
h*  r*;vl.-^  th^  FrM^uan  9TXk.j:  femt  eanut  'vr*-  to  E-.r  *"'i 
wi'.u  CJM»  pri'"**  6f  fnat.ff^  «t  the  RcvoIat>>n.  He  schne- 
':).'-.^.t«j  scrT^d  ajpiu&At  Fnu>ec,  en/^  tiae  d::u«  </  Marlv^r- 
«n^,  aad  WM  frewot  «t  tK<  hott>  '/  St«ir.xlrk  is  J:;.j 
|(S72,  Be  stUfr^d  ti»e  nmk  of  i>tit«fU]it-«AMaei  a  ii^. 
mrnff  and  harinj^  reeeiT«l  terenJ  voor.'U.  he  ttytjtd  pea- 
«v/nji  ^  /(%2  A-jear.  He  was  aJao  apifMcited  goifcnMr  «f 
Fort  Wii.iam  hi  iDvemm  ihifty  aoul  00  JoJjr  9, 1706.  was 
created  *  borofnet  of  HefAUxid  and  Nora  SefAi^M.  Dric^  wi'h- 
rmr.  Moe  nu^  in  Hee;  171^,  bb  eU^  fcc^^ber  AiezsD<ier.  of 
K^rlat/jAf  iiiM«»««)ed  bim  m  tt«  ^/^rr^netcj,  ia  terms  cf  the 
patent  as  ir«i)  aa  in  tbe  estate  r/  Afu/n. 

Fairi4na,  f^*^  -  gFMiddMnf^.iUrr  <^  tbe  2d  banmet,  and 
d>4nf^,U!r  <i4  Gilbert  Gordon  o(  Halleatbs,  was  Ibe  first  wife 
of  the  first  I^rd  Pammire,  and  tbe  OMiner,  with  other  cLiidreo. 
•f  the  2d  Lord  Fannrare,  long  known  as  Hon.  Fox  Manle. 

fUtr  AJezander,  ti»e  2d  baronet,  was  socweded  bj  his  eldest 
ion,  Sir  Tbomaa,  Bd  baronet  Tbe  latter,  bom  Oct.  26, 1695, 
fiMrried,  1st,  in  1710,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Boick, 
Pi  fkffukf  Esq.,  Edinbtirgb;  issoe,  Mreral  cbildren;  2dl7, 
Mm  Gibtoo  &f  Wbitehsren,  without  issue.  His  two  eUest 
sons,  IVnnas  and  Archibald,  predeeeased  tum.  He  died 
March  23,  1709, 

His  Sd  hot  eldest  sorrinng  son,  Sir  John,  became  4th 
baronet  Bom  Dee,  20,  1720,  be  entered  tbe  army  and  was 
a  captain  70tb  foot  He  married,  in  1776,  Anne,  daogbter 
of  Mylne  <i4  Powderfaall,  without  issue,  and  rlied  Oct  17, 1795. 

Hb  nephew,  Sir  John,  bom  Oct  4,  1780,  son  of  James 
Gordon,  K»q.  of  Jamaica  (who  died  in  1794),  youngest  son  of 
the  Sd  baronet,  soooeeded  as  6th  baronet  He  was  at  one 
period  an  ofilcer  in  tbe  Royal  or  1st  regiment  of  foot,  and  le- 
fided  for  some  time  on  bis  estate  in  St  Anne's  parish,  Mon- 
tagu Bay,  Jamaica,  ealled  Rarlston,  after  the  ancient  residence 
tif  his  Mticestors  in  Oaliowny.  He  died  January  8,  1843.  He 
wai»  twice  marriad,  but  bad  issue  only  by  bis  2d  wife,  Maiy, 
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-jfjerane.  niiiS  if  ?.  J.  -t-t^-at.  £a^  if  'Taitra  ?«fc,  aomic; 

i^a-j  A  LiM.  Karr  <ScaeaL  fHftoc  <,  if  Sr 
if  Zjrbemeam.     Sues  ^is  Itfau  if  :3e  Ma  T 
Ijc  leyceiuMr  I.i<r.  ^  ia  'mimt\  ri 


'  ''w  IjetZJstivsn  iaac'j  s^ha  jiisii  ■iif  i 
^i  '.y^.    Tut  4S2L   imnnait  i£  ZMji  ruaiiw 

■  —      —         — 


s  t^ 


Ti«»  -A-fiT  if  •i.rim  XnS  if  HA-Vrr 
'ktr%i»^  £rua  Jxsaea  I>i£  Em^.  Bfrita  cac2iiu  at 
'''lee  T<M.  L  pL  71.  irt.  Drrrr.}  cnased  a  bormet  ef  s&e 
K':"r^'.vz,  S»r.  12.  I»t3w  widl  mcaZruisr  :•  ia 
y...  i.>rri  G'.riicu  Lk^  2i  sna  4f  H:a.  Ain-crAr  G>xian^  a 
>.ri  of  wisfi^T,  3Cf3er  :ae  tzsie  «f  Lori  ZadcrZts^  v.d  paad- 
aoa  *d  2d  eari  of  .Aagraeeg,  H«  gaeeeeaai  as  2i  aorooeC  ci 
tl-je  df«ct^  of  Sir  Jaaaes  i>*£  a  18la.  acd  havixs 
yf  rfC  "cirtiar.  ti^e  adii":y.r.->r  nnxiie  of  DsC  be 
S>  W_:.*ai  Gorioa  DoSl  Bora  ia  Ape-:  17T2L  be 
:  -.  li^IO,  Canxlr^e,  Cxs^'ja  of  Sir  George  C:raews.*:, 
of  Moeeaa  Cocrt.  Hercf  x-i^cire.  aad  z^  faj  ber  2  asos  azd  2 
iangfa:<nL     He  iutd.  March  8.  1%:^ 

T::e  elicr  soo.  Sir  A;exarder  Con:cwaZ.  bora  Feb.  3. 1811, 
beeinie  3a  borocet.  la  18»4  be  was  afpocrtcd  a  serJor  dak 
U>  the  treasury,  and  was  secretarr  to  tbe  rbancrilnr  of  tbe 
exchequer.  In  1856  be  became  a  eocnmiaBkaer  of  the  board 
of  loiaad  Revemie.  acd  is  aawtfant  gectleman  n:«lier  of  tbe 
privy  chamber  xa  the  Queea.  He  married,  in  ISM,  Laty, 
only  child  of  John  Austin,  Eaq.;  imae.  a  soa,  Mauriee,  bcm 
in  Feb.  1849,  and  2  dan^U 


Tbe  Gordona  of  Methlic  and  Haddo,  progenitors  of  tbe 
earls  of  Aberdeen,  ars  aaid  to  hare  descended  uninteiTuptedly 
in  tbe  male  line,  wfafle  tka  other  noUe  fiunilies  ^  tbe  name 
soeoeeded  by  female  ri^t  to  their  estates  and  titles.    Tiie 


cmrent  tradition  already  rerenred  to,  that  tbe  Gordons 
tbdr  descent  from  Bertrand  de  Gordon,  tbe  slayer  of  Bicbard 
tbe  F  jon  Heart  is  applied  paiticulaHy  to  this  hnnck.  and  in 
accordance  with  it  tbey  bear  for  crest  two  arms  about  to  sbooi 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  with  tbe  motto,  "  Fmtnna  seqostur." 
In  1296  Sir  William  Gordon  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward 
the  Firat,  for  some  lands  in  Berwickshire,  which,  according 
to  Crawford,  {Ueea  qflht  Offiotrt  ofStaie.  pu  266,)  were  the 
lands  of  Coldingknows,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  tbe  family 
of  Haddo,  celebrated  as  tbe  scene  of  the  old  song,  ^Tha 
broom  of  the  Cowdenknowa.'  Tbe  son  of  this  Sir  William 
Gordon  is  s«d  to  have  accompanied  bis  cousin.  Sir  Adam 
Gordon,  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  when  be  got  the  lands  of 
Strathbogie  from  Robert  the  First,  and  to  have  married  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John  de  Gatbarista,  lord  of  the 
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barony  of  Methlic  in  Aberdeenftbiro.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
destraction  of  the  family  papers  in  the  dril  wars  of  1644, 
the  descent  of  the  Gordons  of  Methlic  and  Haddo  cannot  now 
be  clearly  dedooed  from  the  Gordons  of  Goldingknows.  The 
first  aathentio  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Aberdeen  was  Patrick 
Gordon  of  Methlic,  a  firm  friend  of  King  James  the  Second, 
(^Douglaa*  Peeroffe^  vol.  i.  p.  16,)  who  joined  the  king's  forces 
under  the  command  of  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Huntly,  against 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Arbroath 
in  1445. 

His  son,  James  Gordon  of  Methlic,  obtained  from  King 
Tames  the  Second  a  grant  of  part  of  the  barony  of  Kellie, 
then  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  Alexander  earl 
of  Crawford.  He  also  acquired  several  other  lands.  He  had, 
wiUi  two  daughters,  five  sons :  Patrick,  bis  successor ;  Ro- 
bert, of  Fetterletter,  whose  only  daughter  was  married  to 
John  Gordon  of  Gight ;  Alexander,  bishop  of  Aberdeen  from 
1516  to  1518 ;  George,  of  Auchterhouse ;  and  James,  rector 
of  Lonmay  and  prebendary  of  Aberdeen. 

Patrick,  the  eldest  son,  got  charters  from  Kings  James 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth,  of  various  lands,  and  died  before 
1 1th  September  1531.  His  eldest  son,  George,  predeceased 
him,  but  having  married  a  daughter  of  Hay  of  Dalgettie,  he 
had  a  son,  James  Gordon  of  Haddo  and  Methlic,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather.  In  1567  he  was  one  of  the  barons 
who  signed  the  bond  of  association  for  the  defence  of  the 
young  prince,  James  the  Sixth,  but  believing  that  Queen 
Mary,  his  mother,  had  been  imposed  upon,  he  soon  joined  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  her  lieutenant  in  the  north,  and  adhered  faith- 
fully to  her  interest  ever  after.  He  died  in  May  1582.  By 
his  wife,  Maigery,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Menzies  of  Pit- 
foddels,  comptroller  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy, 
he  had  six  sons.  David,  the  fourth  son,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Gordons  of  Nethermuir. 

Patrick,  the  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
son,  James,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  had  two  sons, 
George  and  William.  The  former  predeceased  him,  but  by 
his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  of 
Elsick,  he  left  a  son  in  his  infancy,  known  in  history  as  Sir 
John  Gordon  of  Haddo,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  on  his 
death  in  November  1624.  Appointed  by  King  Charles  the 
First  next  in  command  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly  in  conduct- 
ing the  forces  raised  against  the  Covenanters  in  1689,  he 
behaved  with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Turriff  on  the 
i4th  May  of  that  year,  in  which  the  Gordons  were  victorious, 
a  skirmish  styled  by  the  writers  of  the  period  *'  The  trot  of 
Turray,**  and  distingubhed  as  the  occasion  on  which  blood 
was  first  shed  in  the  civil  wars.  The  day  after  the  action, 
the  victors  took  possession  of  Aberdeen,  and  expelled  the 
Covenanters  from  that  dty.  On  the  treaty  of  pacification 
being  entered  into  between  the  king  and  his  subjects  in  arms 
<m  the  20tii  June,  the  laird  of  Haddo  repaired  to  his  migesty, 
then  at  Newark,  and,  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  royal 
cause,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1642.  In  November  1643, 
for  opposing  the  Covenant,  letters  of  interoommuning  were 
issued  by  the  convention  against  him,  and  an  order  granted 
for  his  apprehension,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  sheriff  of 
Aberdeen,  in  January  1644,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  house  of  Kellie,  but  Sir  John  was  not  there. 
On  the  rising  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly  for  the  king,  he  joined 
that  nobleman,  and  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  them  both  by  order  of  the  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  on  the  16th  April  of  that  year.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  marquis*  forces,  Sir  John  attempted  to  defend 
his  house  of  Kellie  against  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  army  appointed  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  was 


obliged  to  capitulate  unconditionally  on  8th  Blay.  He  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  imprisoned  in  the  western  diviaon  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  adjoining  the  old  Tolbooth,  and,  in 
consequence,  it  acquired  the  name  of  "  Haddo*s  Hole,"  which 
it  still  retains.  On  his  trial  he  pleaded  that  he  had  the  king's 
commission,  and  acted  under  his  authority,  but  was  con- 
demned and  beheaded,  with  the  maiden,  at  the  cross  d 
Edinburgh,  19th  July  of  the  same  year,  one  Captain  Ixigie, 
also  taken  at  Kellie,  being  executed  with  him.  By  his  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Forbes  of  Tolqnhon,  he  had,  with 
one  daughter,  two  sons.  Sir  John,  and  Sir  George,  the  latter 
the  first  eari  of  Aberdeen. 

Su:  John,  second  baronet,  was  restored  to  the  title  and  his 
fiither*s  forfeited  estate  in  1661,  and  died  in  1665.  His  only 
daughter  was  married  to  Sir  James  Gordon  of  Lesmoir. 

Sir  George,  the  seobnd  son,  third  baronet  and  first  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  bom  8d  October,  1637,  succeeded  his  brother.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  wiiere  he 
was  for  some  time  a  professor,  but  resigning  that  situation 
he  went  to  the  continent  to  study  the  dvil  law,  and  after 
his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  admitted  advocate,  7th  Febru- 
ary 1668.  Being  suffidently  wealthy,  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  never  took  fees  as  an  advocate,  though  he  had  abun> 
dance  of  clients,  and  many  of  them  persons  of  the  first  rank. 
ICrawforeTs  Qffioer$  qfSUOe^  pp.  250,  255.]  In  the  pailia- 
ment  of  1670  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  a  project  of  union  between  Scotland  and  England 
being  then  contemplated  by  the  court,  he  is  stated  to  have 
objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  injustice  to  the  House  of 
Hamilton.  In  the  parliament  of  1673  he  also  represented  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee 
nominated  by  the  royal  commissioners,  to  apportion  the  sup- 
ply granted  by  parliament  for  the  service  of  the  king.  Sworn 
a  privy  councUlor  on  11th  November  1678,  he  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  session  on  8th  June  1680,  and  named  president  of 
the  court  in  a  new  commission  issued  to  the  judges  on  14th 
October  1681.  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
(afterwards  James  the  Seventh,)  he  was  appointed,  by  letters 
putent,  dated  1st  May  1682,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland. 
Being  in  London  at  the  time,  he  embarked  that  same  week 
for  Edinburgh  with  the  duke  in  the  Gloucester  frigate,  which, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  struck  on  the  sandbank  called  the  Lemon 
and  Ore,  near  Yarmouth,  and  was  lost.  The  duke  escaped 
from  the  cabin  window  into  a  boat,  accompanied  only  by 
Sir  Geoi^  Gordon,  the  earl  of  Wintoun^  and  two  gentlemen 
of  his  bedchamber,  who  drew  their  swords  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  crowding  into  and  sinking  the  boat.  In  his  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  Sir  George  Gordon,  the  duke  is  said  to  have 
called  out,  "  Take  care  of  my  lord  chancellor,'*  which  was  the 
first  public  intimation  of  his  having  been  intrusted  with  the 
great  seal ;  and  as  none  but  peers  or  prelates  had  kft  several 
generations  received  the  office,  his  appomtment  gave  great 
offence  to  many  of  the  nobility.  To  meet  this  objection  Sir 
George  was,  by  letten  patent  dated  at  Whitehall,  November 
80,  1682,  created  by  Charles  the  Second  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Visoount  Formartine,  Lord  Haddo,  Methlic,  Tarves  and  Kel- 
lie. In  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  he  had 
the  chief  management  of  afiain  in  Scotland  for  two  years, 
when  a  difference  occurred  between  him  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues which  led  to  bis  resignation.  The  occasion  was  this. 
Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  nonconformity,  the 
churehes  were  generally  well  aUended  by  the  landed  gmtle- 
men,  but  their  wives,  not  being  named  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, did  not  accompany  them.  The  privy  ooundl,  seemg 
that  a  husband  and  wifb  are  one  person  in  law,  determined 
that  a  husband  might  be  fined  for  his  wife's  offence  at  well 
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as  fur  hu  own  This  decision  was  opposed  by  the  lord  cfaan- 
Mllor  on  the  spromid  that  the  act  did  not  mention  wires,  and 
that  as  the  statute  provided  a  fine  to  be  paid  by  the  hosbands 
tar  their  wires  going  to  conventicles,  bat  none  for  their  not 
going  to  churchf  they  ooaid  not  be  legally  fined  for  the  latter 
ofienM.  In  conseqnenoe  of  this  opinion,  his  lordship  and  the 
duke  of  Queensbeny  were  sent  for  to  court  to  ^ve  an  account 
of  it  to  the  king,  who  decided  the  point  against  the  earl,  on 
which  he  resigned  Uie  chancellorship,  when  the  earl  of  Perth 
was  appointed  to  that  o£Sce,  28d  June  1684.  The  latter  and 
the  duke  of  Queensberry  are  said  to  have  bribed  the  king's 
mistress,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  procure  his  dismissal.  At  the  Revolution  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen  retired  to  bis  estates  to  avoid  taking  the  oaths 
to  King  William,  and  was  repeatedly  fined  for  his  absence 
from  parliament  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sat  in  one  or  two  of  the  earlier 
sessions  of  her  paruament,  but  did  not  attend  the  last  par- 
liament when  the  union  was  settled.  He  died  at  Kellie  20th 
April  1720,  in  his  8dd  year.  By  his  countess  Anne,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Geoige  Lockhart  of  Torbrecks,  he  had, 
with  four  daughters,  two  sons,  George  Lord  Haddo,  who  pre- 
deceased his  father,  and  William,  second  earl. 

The  second  earl,  while  Lord  Haddo,  was  chosen  M.P.  for 
Aberdeenshire,  but  unseated  on  petition.  After  succeeding 
to  the  earldom,  he  was  one  of  the  sixteen  Soots  representa- 
tive peers,  and  generally  opposed  mmisters.  He  died  dOth 
March,  1746,  in  his  70th  year.  His  fourth  son,  but  thuid  by 
his  third  wife,  Lady  Ann  Gordon,  daughter  of  tne  second 
duke  of  Gordon,  was  the  Hon.  Alexander  Gordon,  a  lord  of 
session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Rockville,  from  his  estate  in 
the  county  of  Haddington,  who  died  March  18,  1792.  Lord 
Kockville's  second  son,  William,  inherited  a  baronetcy  on  the 
decease  of  his  nnde  Sir  James  Dufi^  of  Halkin,  and  accord- 
ingly assumed  the  name  of  Duff  in  addition  to  his  own. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  second  earl,  George,  third  earl,  was 
also  one  of  the  Scots  representative  peers,  and  died  Idth  Au- 
gust, 1801.  With  four  daughters,  he  had  two  sons,  George 
and  William.  George,  Lord  Haddo,  the  elder  son,  died  of 
injuries  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  2d  October  1791. 
By  his  wife,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Baird,  Esq. 
of  Newbyth,  sister  of  Mijor-general  Sir  David  Baird,  he  hnd 
BIX  sons  and  one  daughter,  Alicia. 

George  Hamilton  Gordon,  the  eldest  son,  bom  at  Edin- 
ourgh  28th  January  1784,  became  fourth  earl,  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  in  1801.  Educated  at  Harrow  school,  and  at 
John's  college,  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  graduated  A.M.  in 
1804,  he  subsequently  visited  several  parts  of  the  continent 
and  Greeoe,  and,  on  his  return,  originated  the  Athenian  So- 
dety,  which  limited  its  members  to  those  who  had  visited 
Athens;  on  which  account  he  is  styled  by  Byron  in  his  '  Eng- 
lish Bards,*  **  the  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen."  He 
was  chosen  one  of  the  16  Scots  representative  peers  at  the 
general  election  in  1806,  rechosen  in  1807,  and  invested  with 
tlie  order  of  the  Thistle,  16th  March  1808.  In  July  1813, 
lie  was  sent  on  a  special  mismon  to  Vienna,  and  was  the 
means  of  bringing  over  Austria  to  the  alliance  with  Britain 
against  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen.  It  was  in  his  quarters  that 
Morean  died  after  receiving  at  Dresden  his  mortal  wound. 
He  rode  over  the  field  of  Leipsio  in  company  with  Humboldt, 
and  he  was  present  at  Hanau.  He  it  was  also  who  prevailed 
upon  Mnrat,  King  of  Naples,  to  detach  himself  from  his  im- 
perial brother-in-law,  Uie  great  Napoleon.  In  1814  he  was 
created  VisoooDt  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    Ha  was  elected  ofaancellor  of  King*s  col- 


lege and  university,  Aberdeen,  in  1827,  appointed  chanceiiur 
<^  the  duchy  of  Liucaster  in  January  1828,  remaining  in 
that  office  till  the  following  June,  and  was  secretary  of  st^ite 
for  foreign  affairs  from  1828  to  1830,  and  colonial  secretary 
in  1834-5.  He  was  again  appointed  foreign  secretary  in 
September  1841,  and  retained  that  office  till  July  1846. 
His  act  in  1843  for  admission  of  ministers  to  parish 
charges  in  Scotland  was  too  late  to  save  the  disruption  in  the 
church,  and  in  its  working  has  not  proved  satisfitctoiy.  In 
1845  he  was  appointed  ranger  of  Greenwich  Park,  and  in 
1816  lord- lieutenant  of  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  he  was  a  member.  On  28th  Dec.  1852,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  the  earl  of  Derby,  he  was  appointed  prime  minister 
when  he  formed  a  coalition  administration  which  continued 
in  power  till  80th  January  1855.  Ills  indecisive  action  and 
irresolute  policy,  with  the  terrible  disasters  resulting  there- 
from to  the  British  ahny,  on  its  first  landing  in  the  Crimea, 
rendered  his  administration  unpopular,  and  after  his  resigna- 
tion of  office,  he  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
m.  first,  in  1805,  Lady  Catherine  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  daugh- 
ter of  first  marquis  of  Abercom,  and  she  dyhig  in  1812,  with  • 
out  issue,  he  m.  2dly,  in  1815,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Hon.  John 
Douglas,  relict  of  James  Viscount  Hamilton,  and  mother  of 
2d  marquis  of  Abercom,  issue,  4  sons  and  a  cb:  Besides  re- 
viewing *  GelFs  Topography  of  Troy,'  in  1822  he  published  an 
Miiquiiy  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Architec- 
C1UB&"  He  died  December  14^  1860.  His  eldest  son,  George 
John  James,  Lord  Haddo,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Abei-deeo,  b.  in 
1816,  sacceeded  as  fifth  earL  He  m.  In  1840,  Hary,  2d  daoghtci 
of  George  Balllie,  Esq.  of  Jervlswoode,  and  2d  sister  of  the  lOtb 
I  earl  of  Haddington,  with  issue,  8  sons  and  8  daughters.  He 
d.  Mar.  23,  1864,  and  was  *.  by  his  eldest  son  George,  Lord 
Haddo,  6th  earl,  b.  December  10,  1841.  He  was  drowned  In 
1870,  when  his  only  sur.  br.,  John  CampbeU,  b.  Au^  8,  1847, 
became  7th  earl. 

A  brother  of  the  4th  eai-1,  Sur  Alexander  Gordon,  K.C.B., 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  aide-de-cnmp  to  his  uncle 
Sir  David  Baird,  and  afterwards  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
n-as  killed  at  Waterloo.  Another  brother,  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
G.C.B.,  long  an  ambassador,  died  in  1847. 

GORDON,  Alexander,  stated  by  Knox  and 
Wodrow  to  have  been  the  only  Popish  prelate 
who  joined  in  the  Reformation,  was  the  son  of 
John  Lord  Gordon,  master  of  Huntly,  by  Marga- 
ret, natural  daughter  of  King  James  the  Fourth, 
and  spent  his  youth  In  the  company  of  James  the 
Fifth,  with  whom  he  became  a  favourite.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  educated  abroad.  During 
the  absence  of  the  bishop  elect  of  Caithness  in 
England,  in  1514,  that  see  was  for  a  short  time 
committed  to  his  care.  On  the  death  of  Ai*ch- 
bishop  Dunbar,  he  was  elected  by  the  chapter  to 
the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  of  which  he 
was  dispossessed  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Scotland,  who  obtained  a  decision  of  the 
pope  in  favour  of  James  Bethune,  abbot  of  Ar- 
broath, but,  in  recompense,  Goi-don  was  by  his 
Holiness  created  titular  archbishop  ot  Athens,  and 
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sliortly  after,  in  November  1553,  was  by  the  earl 
of  Arran  made  bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  abbot  of 
Inchafifray.  He  was  also  commendator  of  Icolm- 
kill,  to  the  temporalities  of  which  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted on  the  11th  of  the  preceding  March.  In 
1558  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Galloway. 
He  was  present  in  the  parliament  of  July  1560, 
when  popery  was  abolislied  as  the  national  reli- 
gion, and  readily  acceded  to  the  Reformation.  In 
January  1561  he  subscribed,  with  others,  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  by  which  he  renounced 
both  popery  and  prelacy,  bat  with  the  saying  pro- 
viso that  the  prelates  who  had  already  joined  the 
canse  should  retain  their  benefices  daring  life.  In 
1562  he  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  to  be 
appointed  superintendent  of  Galloway,  and  in  the 
subsequent  December  was  put  on  the  leet  for  that 
office,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  though 
he  was  still  continued  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  planting  ministera  and  other  office  bearera  in 
the  church.  On  26th  November  1565,  having 
been  previously  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  he  was 
made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session.  These 
dignities,  says  Knox,  so  uplifted  him  that  he  now 
ref^ed  the  title  of  superintendent,  for  which  he 
had  some  years  ago  humbly  petitioned  the  Assem- 
bly, "  and  now  he  would  no  more  be  called  over- 
looker or  overseer  of  Galloway,  but  bishop.**  His 
name  appears  at  the  bond  granted  to  Bothwell  on 
20th  April  1567.  The  same  year  he  resigned  the 
rents  of  the  see  of  Galloway  into  the  king's  hands, 
m  favour  of  his  son,  Mr.  John  Gordon,  who  was 
then  pursuing  his  studies  in  France.  He  after- 
wards joined  the  party  of  the  queen.  Accusations 
were  upon  several  occasions  brought  in  the  As- 
sembly against  him  for  not  visiting  his  charge,  and 
neglect  of  dnty  in  preaching  and  planting  kirks, 
and,  in  1568,  he  was  inhibited  from  exercising  any 
functions  in  the  church. 

In  June  17, 1571,  he  preached  in  the  pulpit  of 
John  Knox,  at  the  desire  of  the  lords  who  had  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  arms  for  the  queen's  defence. 
During  the  captivity  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  he 
made  several  journeys  into  England,  to  treat  with 
the  English  commissioners  on  her  behalf.  In  Au- 
gust 1578  he  was  ordered  by  the  Assembly  to  be 
excommunicated,  for  non-appearance  to  their  cita- 
tions.   In  1575  he  appeared  before  the  Assembly, 


and  gave  verbal  answers  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  made  due  submission  otherwise, 
when  he  was  restored  to  his  functions,  excepting 
as  a  commissioner  of  visitation.  He  died  in  1576. 
By  his  wife,  Barbara  Logie,  daughter  of  the  laird 
of  Ix>gie,  he  had  John  Gordon,  the  subject  of  the 
following  notice,  Lawrence  Gordon,  loM  of  Glen- 
Ince,  two  other  sons,  snd  a  daugliter. 

GORDON,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1544,  and  studied  "phi- 
losophic and  other  sciences"  in  St.  Leonardos  col- 
lege, St.  Andrews,  and  Baliol  college,  Oxford. 
In  Jane  1565  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  France, 
to  complete  his  education,  at  the  desire  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  allowed  him  a  yearly  pen- 
sion, for  his  better  maintenance  in  that  kingdom. 
He  attended  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Orleans, 
and  soon  became  celebrated  for  his  acquirements, 
particularly  for  his  skill  in  the  oriental  languages. 
In  a  charter  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway,  and 
abbey  of  Tongland,  conferred  upon  him  during  his 
stay  in  France,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  revenues  in  the  family,  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  is  specially  commended. 

After  linisliing  his  studies,  it  appears  that  he 
became  an  attendant  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  who 
was  slain  at  Brissac  in  1569.  Coming  over  to 
England  he  entered  the  retinue  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  on  whose  imprisonment  he  attended  for  a 
short  time  on  Queen  Mary  during  her  captivity, 
and  by  her  was  sent  back,  with  high  recommenda- 
tions, to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  gentleman 
in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  the  Ninth.  He  held 
the  same  office  in  the  household  of  Heniy  the 
Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  From  each  of  these 
sovereigns  he  had  a  yearly  pension  of  four  hun- 
dred French  crowns.  In  1568,  he  and  the  bishop 
of  Ross,  with  the  Lords  Livingstone  and  Boyd 
went  to  York  as  commissioners  for  Queen  Mary, 
to  meet  the  English  commissionei's,  and  answer 
the  accusations  brought  against  her  by  the  regent 
MuiTay.  He  afterwards  returned  to  France, 
where,  during  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Pains,  in 
1572,  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  many  of  his 
countrymen  of  the  Reformed  religion,  to  which  he 
himself  belonged.    Two  years  thereafter,  he  had 
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%  public  disputation  in  Hebrew  in  the  town  of  | 
Ayignon,  in  presence  of  tbe  bisliop  of  that  see,  and 
•CTen  other  prelates,  against  tbe  principal  Rabbi 
of  tbe  Jewish  synagogue  in  that  place,  called  Rab- 
bi Benetrins;  which  disputation  was  afterwards 
published.  In  1601  he  again  appeared  as  a  public 
dispntant  against  Cardinal  Peron,  and  other  Ro- 
man Catholic  divines,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
assisted  by  Tilenus  and  Dumonlin,  and  completely 
overpowered  bis  opponents  by  his  learning  and 
skill  in  argnment.  This  disputation  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the  view  of 
converting  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  I^rraine,  to 
the  Romish  Faith.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
that  princess,  Gordon  was  induced  to  come  for- 
ward, and  the  result  was,  that  tbe  duchess  was 
more  confirmed  than  ever  in  the  truth  of  the  Re- 
formed religion,  to  which  she  adhered  till  her 
death. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the 
thro:ie  of  England,  his  majesty  sent  for  Gordon 
from  France,  and  in  October  1603  made  him  dean 
of  Salisbury,  with  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of 
eighty  parishes.  He  was  present,  by  the  king's 
appointment,  at  a  conference,  which  his  majesty 
held  at  Hampton  Court  with  the  bishops  and 
others  of  the  clergy ;  and  is  mentioned  in  a  trea- 
tise, afterwards  published  by  William  Barlow, 
dean  of  Chester,  as  one  **  whom  his  majestic  sin- 
gled out  with  a  speciall  encomium,  that  he  was  a 
man  weill  travelled  in  the  anncients,"  <&c.  In 
1605,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  at  Oxford, 
in  the  king's  presence,  on  his  majesty's  firat  vbit 
to  that  university.  He  died  in  his  triennial  visi- 
tation at  Lewson  House,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  Sep- 
tember 8d,  1619,  in  his  75th  year ;  and  wbs  buried 
in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  twice  married :  first,  in  1576,  to  the  wi- 
dow Anthonette  de  Marolles,  by  whom  he  obtain- 
ed tbe  lordship  of  Longormes  in  France;  and, 
secondly,  in  1594,  to  Genevieve  Betan,  daughter 
of  the  first  president  of  the  court  of  parliament  in 
Brittany,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Lou- 
ise, married  to  Sir  Robei-t  Gordon  of  Gordons- 
toun,  the  historian  of  the  Sutherland  family. 

His  works  are : 

Aaaartionis  pro  Tera  vens  Ecolena  nota  RnpelL  1603, 8vo. 
Anti-toito-BtQanxiinttB,  litB  refutatio  Calomnianiin,  Men- 


dadomm,  et  Impostnnuiiin  Luoo-Cardinalia  Belhtfinini,  eon- 
tni  Jnrm  omminn  Bef^nm  et  meenaa  iIlitNitaniqne  Famam 
Semixaa^  Prindpis  Jaoobi  Mag.  Britannue,  Ac  Regis.  Load 
1610,  4ta 

The  Conrormity  of  the  Ceremonies  of  tbe  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  eosamples  of  the  Scriptores  and  Primitiva 
Chnrch.    Lond.  1612,  foL 

Tbe  Peaoe  of  the  CommnnioD  of  the  Church  of  EngUind 
Lond.  1612,  4to. 

The  Doctrine  of  Dirini^,  gathered  out  of  the  Word  of 
God.    Lond.  1613,  foL 

GORDON,  James,  D.D.,  a  learned  Jesuit,  of 
tbe  noble  family  of  that  name,  was  bom  In  Scot- 
land, In  1543.  He  received  his  education  at 
Rome,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
September  20,  1563,  and  In  1569  was  created 
D.D.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  diyinity, 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  at  Rome,  Paris,  Bourdeaux, 
Pont  a  Mousson,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  for  his  learning  and 
acuteness.  He  yisited  England  and  Scotland  as  a 
missionaiy,  and  was  twice  imprisoned  for  his  zeal 
in  making  converts.  He  was  also  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  general  of  his  order  In  negociating 
their  affairs,  having  every  requisite  qualification 
for  such  a  duty.  He  Is  described  by  Alegambe  as 
a  saint,  but  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,  gives  a 
very  different  character  of  him.  According  to  the 
latter,  he  was  much  addicted  to  dissipation,  thongli 
strict  in  observing  all  the  austerities  of  his  order. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  16, 1620.  Hrs  only  wri- 
tings are  *  Controyersiamm  Fidel  Epitomes,*  in 
three  vols.  Svo,  the  first  printed  at  Limoges,  1612, 
the  second  at  Paris,  and  the  third  at  Cologne,  in 
1620. 

GORDON,  James,  another  learned  Jesuit,  of 
the  family  of  Lesmore,  was  bom  at  or  near  Aber- 
deen in  1558.  He  was  successively  principal  o( 
the  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Toulouse  and  Bour- 
deaux, and  confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  He  died  at 
Paris,  November  17,  1641.  He  was  author  of  the 
following  works : 

Opns  Chronologicom.    Col.  Agr.  1614,  fbl. 

Chronologia  ab  Oihe  oondito  ad  annum  Christi  1617.  Aug. 
Rot  1617,  fol. 

De  CathoHca  veritate,  diatriba.    Bordig.  1623,  ISmo. 

Bibha  Sacra:  cam  Commentariis,  fta  Paris,  1682,  8 
voIh.  fol. 

Theologi»  Moralis,  Tomos  pnor.    Paris,  1634. 

Opuscohi  Tria,  Chronologicnm,  Historicom,  Geogimphi- 
com.    CoL  Agr.  1636,  8to. 

GORDON,  Sir  Robert,  of  Gordonstoun,  bar- 
onet, author  of  the  *  Genealogical  History  of  tha 
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Family  of  Sntherland,*  was  born  at  Danrobin, 
May  14,  1580.  He  was  the  fonith  son  of  the 
eleventh  earl  of  Sutherland,  by  Lady  Jean  Gor- 
don, daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Huntly,  who 
had  been  first  married  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell. 
In  1598' he  was  sent  with  his  brother  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews,  where  they  i*eroained  six 
months,  and  afterwards  finished  their  education  at 
Edinburgh.  In  Jannary  1608  he  went  oyer  to 
France  to  study  the  civil  law,  and  perfect  himself 
in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  and 
remained  there  till  October  1605,  when  he  return- 
ed home.  In  1606  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  King  James  the  Sixth. 
Ill  1609  he  was  knighted,  and  received  a  pension 
of  £200  sterling  a-year  for  life  out  of  the  exche- 
quer of  England.  In  February  1618  he  married 
at  I^ndon  Lonisa,  only  daughter  and  heii'ess  of 
Dr.  John  Gordon,  dean  of  Salisbniy,  with  wnom 
he  received  the  lordship  of  Glenluce  and  other 
large  possessions,  both  in  France  and  Scotland. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1615  he  became 
guardian  and  tutor  of  his  nephew,  John,  thirteenth 
earl  of  Sutherland.  In  March  of  the  same  year, 
having  attended  the  king  to  Cambridge,  he  re- 
ceived, with  several  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, the  degree  of  M.A.,  which  was  conferred 
upon  them  with  great  solemnity.  In  1617  James 
I.  came  to  Scotland  for  the  first  time  since  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  as  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  the  English 
nobility,  all  sorts  of  sports,  shows,  recreations,  and 
exercises  were  peiformed  for  their  entertainment. 
Amongst  others,  there  was  a  competition  of  archery 
in  the  garden  of  Holyrood,  when  Sir  Robert  Gor- 
don gained  the  prize,  being  a  silver  arrow.  He 
remained  in  Scotland  for  some  time,  and  having 
settled  his  affairs  in  Sutherland,  in  November  1619 
he  returned  with  his  family  to  England,  and  in 
the  succeeding  May  visited  France,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  property  of  Longormes  to  Walter 
Stewart,  because  he  could  not  attend  to  his  estates 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.  In  1621  he  retuiiied  to  Sutherland,  when 
he  relieved  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  a  great  amount 
of  debt  with  which  they  were  burdened,  to  the 
hazard  of  his  own  property ;  for  which  he  cared 
little  80  that  the  house  of  Sutherland  might  flour- 


ish. In  1628,  the  earl  of  Caithness  being  pro- 
claimed a  rebel,  Sir  Robert  Gordon  received  a 
commission  from  the  privy  council  to  proceed  with 
fire  and  sword  against  him,  when  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Castle  Sinclair,  the  chief  residence  ot  the 
earis  of  Caithness,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  eai'l,  who  had  fied  to  the  Orkneys.  Having 
quieted  the  county  of  Caithness,  he  returned  with 
his  army  into  Sutherland,  and  soon  after  went 
back  to  the  court  in  England. 

In  1624  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  estates  of  the  young  duke  of  I^nnox, 
and  two  years  thereafter,  one  of  his  grace*s  cura- 
tors. On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  he  was  con- 
tinued in  his  ofilce  of  a  gentleman  in  ordinary  of 
the  kiug^s  privy  chamber ;  and  in  1625,  when  his 
majesty  ci'eated  the  order  of  baronets  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Sir  Robert  Gordon  was  made  the  firat  bar- 
onet, when  he  obtained  a  charter  of  the  barony  of 
Gordon  in 'that  province. 

In  August  1629  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  In- 
vei-ness,  and  in  May  1680  was  sent  by  the  lords 
of  the  council  with  Sir  William  Seton  into  the 
north  to  quell  some  disturbances  that  had  broken 
out  in  that  quarter.  On  the  18th  of  July  the 
same  year  ho  was,  by  James,  duke  of  Lennox, 
lord  high  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  appointed  his 
vice-chamberlain  during  his  absence  in  France. 
After  having  governed  the  earldom  of  Sutherland 
with  great  moderation,  judgment,  and  discretion 
for  fifteen  years,  he  resigned  the  administration  of 
the  same  to  his  nephew,  the  earl,  on  his  attaining 
his  majority  in  November  1680.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  I.  in  Scotland  in  1688,  he,  as  vice 
chamberlain,  with  four  earls*  sons,  caiTied  the 
king's  train  from  the  castle  to  the  abbey ;  and  the 
next  year  he  was  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council  in  Scotland.  Sir  Robert  died  in  1656,  in 
his  76th  year.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  family 
of  Grordonstoun,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  largo 
estate  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  and  now  represented 
by  Shr  William  Gordon  Cumming,  baronet.  His 
*  Grenealogical  History  of  the  earldom  of  Suther- 
land, from  its  origin  to  the  year  1680,*  with  a 
continuation  by  Gilbert  Gordon  of  Sallach,  to  the 
year  1651,  was  published  in  1818,  from  the  original 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  marchioness 
of  Stafford,  afterwards  duchess  of  Sutherland.    A 
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eaUl(^e  of  the  singular  and  cnriotis  Ubrary  ori- 
ginall;  formed  between  1610  and  1650,  drawn  up 
b;  Sir  Robert,  was  pnblished  id  1815. 

GORDON,  RoBBRT,  of  Straloch,  an  eminent 
geographical  and  antiquarian  writer,  second  son 
of  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Pitlarg,  was  bom  at  Kin- 
■nnndy,  Aberdeenshire,  September  14,  1680.  Hii 
bther  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  bj  James 
the  Sixth,  that  he  was  invited  bj  that  monarch  to 
tlie  baptism  of  his  son,  Prince  Charles.  He  was 
educated  at  Marischai  college,  Aberdeen,  (foand- 
cd  in  1593,  bj  George,  flfth  earl  Marischai,)  snd 
was  the  first  graduate  of  that  university. 
1698,  to  complete  his  studies,  be  went  to  Paris, 
and  returned  home  on  his  Other's  death  in  1600. 
Eight  years  afterwards,  on  bis  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  Ii-vine  of  Lenturk,  he 
l]onght  the  estate  of  Straloch  in  his  native  county, 
and  thenceforth  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
geograpliical  and  anliqnarian  pnrsnils.  In  1619 
he  succeeded  his  brother  In  the  estate  of  Pit- 
larg. In  1641,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the 
First,  be  nndertooli  the  correction  and  superin- 
tondence  of  a  complete  Atlas  of  Scotland,  whicii 
was  published  in  1648,  by  the  celebrated  map 
pnbltsbers,  the  Messrs.  Bleau  of  Amsterdam,  with 
a  dedication  to  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstarvet. 
second  edition  appeared  in  1655,  and  a  third 
1664.  This  work,  styled  'Theatrnm  Scotisa,'  con 
prises  forty-six  maps,  seven  of  which  were  execn 
ed,  mostly  from  actnal  enn'ey  and  mensuration, 
by  Mr.  Gordon  himself,  who  Appended  interesting 
descriptions  and  treatises  on  the  antlqultie 
Scotland,  &c.  Besides  this  work,  he  wrote  a  i 
ical  letter  in  Latin  to  Mr.  David  Buchanan,  > 
tduing  Strictures  on  tlie  Histories  of  Boecc,  Buch- 
anan, and  Kiios,  and  on  Buchanan's  treatisi 
'De  Jm-e  Regiii  apud  Scolos;'  a  prefece  in 
tended  for  Spottiswood's  History;  and  vaiions 
other  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been  printe<l 
in  the  Spalding  Club  volumes.  He  likewise 
compiled  a  History  of  the  family  of  Ooi'don,  and 
collected  materials  for  a  History  of  his  own 
times,  which  he  did  not  live  to  coniplete.  He 
died  in  August  1661,  in  the  gist  year  of  his  age. 
His  portrait  by  Jamesone  is  pi'eserved  in  the  pub- 
lic hall  of  Marischai  college,  Aberdeen.  There  is 
also  one  by  the  same  celebrated  artist  in  po^es- 
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sion  of  the  representative  of  the  family,  Mr.  Gor- 
don-Cnming-Skene  of  Pitlurg  and  Dyce.  From 
an  engraving  In  Smith's  Iconogrsphia  Scotica,  the 
subjoined  woodcut  is  taken. 


His  fifth  son,  Mr.  James  Gordon,  minister  oi 
Rothicmny,  assisted  him  in  bis  geogrsphical  la- 
bours, and  pi-cpared  from  his  papers  a  '  History  of 
Scots  Affsli-s  from  1637  to  1641,'  which  has  been 
printed  by  the  Spalding  Club,  in  3  vols.  He  also 
published  a  highly  curious  map  of  Edinburgh,  with 
views  of  some  of  the  then  chief  buildings  of  Ihat 
city,  when  it  whs  chiefly  confined  to  llie  ridge  of 
the  old  town.  He  constructed  al.-^o  a  plan  of  llie 
cities  of  Old  and  New  Aberdeen,  which  was  en- 
graved in  Holland  at  the  expense  of  the  corpora- 
tion, who  piescnted  Mr.  Gordon  with  a  silk  hat, 
and  a  silver  cup,  weighing  twenty  ounces,  besides 
making  a  donation  to  his  lady.  To  accompany 
his  plan  he  wrote  a  '  Description  of  bothe  towiis 
of  Aberdeen;'  which  has  been  printed  in  one  of 
the  volomes  of  the  Spalding  Club.  He  also  com- 
posed, in  1646,  a  comprehensive  book  of  practical 
divinity. 

GORDON,  Patbick,  author  of  the  'Famoui 
Histovie  of  the  renowned  and  valiant  Robert  the 
Itruce,'  was,  abont  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  according  to  Dempster,  employed 
as  the  king^s  envoy  to  Poland.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
supposes  him  to  liave  been  a  man  of  property,  a 
conclnsion  which  Dr.  Irving  eonjectures  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  from  Gordon^s  styling  himself 
gentleman.  Bat,  as  Waterhoose  observes  in  his 
^  Hamble  Apology  for  Learning  and  Leanied  Men,* 
pnblished  in  1653,  *^  all  men  learnedly  bred,  and 
membera  of  uni vera! ties  and  houses  of  law,  are  by 
consent  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  our  own  na- 
tion, accounted  gentlemen,  and  warranted  to  write 
themselves  so,  be  their  extract  how  mean  and  ig- 
note  soever."  The  memorials  preserved  of  Pa- 
trick Goi'don  are  very  scanty.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  following  poems,  ^Neptunus  Britannicns 
Corydonis.  De  Luctuoso  Henrici  Principis  Obi- 
tn,'  London,  1613 ;  *  The  famous  Historic  of  Pen- 
ardo  and  Laisso,  otherwise  called  the  Warro  of 
Ijoyq  and  Ambition,  doone  in  heroik  verse,'  Doit, 
1615  ;  to  this  poem  a  panegyrical  sonnet  by 
Drnmmond  is  prefixed ;  ^  The  famous  Historic  of 
the  renowned  and  valiant  Prince  Robert,  snrnamed 
the  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  and  of  sundrie  other 
valiant  knights,  both  Scots  and  English,  enlarged 
with  an  addition  of  the  Scottishe  Kings  lineallie 
descended  from  him,  to  Charles  now  Piince.  A 
Historle  both  pleasant  and  profitable ;  set  forthe 
and  done  in  heroik  verse  by  Patrick  Gordon, 
Gentleman,*  Dort,  1615,  4to;  Edinburgh,  1718, 
12mo ;  Glasgow,  1758,  12mo.  Both  these  poems 
in  English  are  incomplete,  consisting  only  of  the 
first  book  each.  The  history  of  Bruce,  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  and  written  in  the  octave 
stanza,  contains  some  striking  passages,  though 
not  as  a  whole  entitled  to  be  considered  a  work  of 
much  merit,  possessing,  as  Dr.  Irving  observes, 
neither  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem,  nor  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  historical  narration. 

GORDON,  John,  first  viscount  Kenmure,  a 
nobleman  eminent  for  his  piety,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Ijochinvar,  in  Galloway,  by 
bis  wife.  Lady  Isabel  Ruthven,  daughter  of  the 
first  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  was  bom  about  1599. 
The  family  to  which  he  belonged  were  celebrated 
for  their  attachment  to  Presbyterian  principles, 
and  he  himself  was  the  friend  of  Welch,  Gillespie, 
Livingston,  and  Rutherford.  After  finishing  his 
■tudies,  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  while 


there  he  resided  iu  the  house  of  the  famous  John 
Welch,  who  was  then  settled  as  a  minister  at  St. 
Jean  d*Angely  in  France,  having  been  banished 
fi*om  Scotland  for  his  connection  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Aberdeen  in 
1605.  On  his  return  home  Kenmure  exeiled 
Iiimself  with  success  in  getting  Anwoth,  the  paiish 
in  which  the  family  residence  was  situated,  dis- 
joined from  two  other  parishes  with  which  it  was 
united;  and,  through  his  influence,  Mr.  Samuel 
Rutherford  was  appointed  minister  of  the  new 
charge  in  1627,  which  his  lordship  ever  after  con- 
sidered the  most  meritorious  action  of  his  life. 

He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  family  estates 
and  honours  in  November  1628 ;  and  having  pre- 
ferred a  claim,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Gowrie,  attainted  for  treason,  he  sold  the 
barony  of  Stitchell,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his 
house,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  bribing  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  to  support  his  pretensions, 
and  is  said  to  have  given  the  price  to  his  grace  the 
evening  before  his  assassination  by  Felton,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  not  only  lost  his  money,  bnt 
was  disappointed  in  his  object.  He  had  previously 
married  Lady  Jane  Campbell,  sister  to  the  cele- 
brated marquis  of  Argyle,  beheaded  in  1661,  a 
lady  of  uncommon  piety  and  worth,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  only  one  of  whom,  a  son, 
survived  him,  but  died  a  minor  In  1639. 

At  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  First  in  1638, 
Sir  John  Gordon  waa  created  viscount  of  Kenmure 
and  lord  of  Lochinvar,  by  patent  dated  May  8  of 
that  year.  He  attended  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  sncceeding  June,  but  was 
present  only  the  first  day ;  for,  not  wishing  to  join 
those  who  opposed  the  king*s  measures  relative  to 
the  chm'ch,  lest  he  should  displease  his  majesty,  he 
withdrew,  under  pretence  of  indisposition,  and  re- 
tired to  his  residence  at  Kenmure  castle ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  aftei'wards  caused  him  the  most 
poignant  regret.  Private  business  called  him 
again  to  Edinbnrgh,  In  August,  1634 ;  but  iu  a 
few  days  he  returned  home  in  very  bad  health, 
which  Increased  till  the  12th  September,  when  he 
died  at  Kenmure  in  his  35th  year.  He  was  at- 
tended on  his  deathbed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford, 
who  wi'Ote  a  tract  entitled  '  The  last  and  heavenly 
Speeches  and  glorious  Departure  of  John  Ylscount 
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6<>RI>OX,  Tbomab,  an  indostrioos 
writer,  the  eon  of  tiie  proprietor  of  Gaiilocli,  in 
the  parish  of  Kclls,  stewartiy  of  KiriLcndbrigfaft, 
wa«  bom  there  towards  the  close  of  the  17tfa  oea- 
tury.  After  receiring  a  nniversity  education,  ei- 
ther at  Aberdeen  or  Si.  Andrewa,  it  is  oneertain 
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which,  h6  settled  iu  London  as  a  classical  teacher. 
]lo  afterwards  commenced  party  writer,  and  is 
suLd  to  have  been  employed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford 
in  Qneen  Anne's  refgn.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy  by  publish- 
ing two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Bishop  Hoadly, 
which  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Trenchard,  a  zea- 
lous writer  on  the  Whig  side,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  *The  Natural  History  of  Superstition,* 
>vho  engaged  him  as  his  amanuensis,  and  after- 
wards admitted  him  into  partnership  as  an  author. 
In  January  17^  they  began  to  publish  in  con- 
junction a  weekly  political  paper,  entitled  ^The 
Independent  Whig,'  which  was  continued  for  a 
year,  and  was  renewed  by  Gordon  after  Mr. 
Trenchard's  death.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  they  began  in  the  London,  and  subsequently 
in  the  British  Journal,  a  series  of  papers  on  pub- 
lic subjects,  under  the  name  of  *•  Gate's  Letters,* 
which  were  afterwards  collected  into  four  vol- 
umes, and  reached  a  second  edition  in  1737. 
These  two  publications,  and  especially  the  ^  Inde- 
pendent Whig,'  were  directed  against  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  an  ex- 
press tendency  to  bring  all  religion  into  contempt. 
Having  been  taken  into  the  pay  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Grordon  wrote  several  pamphlets  in  de- 
fence of  his  administration,  for  which  that  mini- 
ster procured  him  the  place  of  commissioner  of 
wine  licenses.  In  1728  appeared  his  translation 
of  Tacitus,  in  two  vols,  folio,  which,  with  his  ver- 
sion of  the  works  of  Sallust,  published  in  1744, 
has  contributed  more  than  his  political  writings  to 
preserve  his  name.  He  died  July  28, 1760,  at  the 
age  of  sixty.    His  works  are : 

Works  of  Tadtos,  tnmslatad  into  Englua;  with  DiiooarMs 
on  the  Mine.    Lond.  1728-81,  2  vols.  foL 

The  Independent  Whig;  or,  a  Defence  of  Primitire  Chriflr 
tianity,  againgt  the  exorbitant  olums  and  encroachmentB  of 
fanatiod  and  disaffected  Clergrmen.    Lond.  1732,  2  vols. 

Translation  of  the  Works  of  Sallnst  into  English.  Lond. 
1744,  4to. 

A  short  Seriew  of  the  ^nmphlet  entitled,  Considerations 
on  the  Law  of  Forfeitores  for  High  Treason.  By  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke.    1746,  8to. 

Cato*s  Letters;  or  Essays  on  IJherty,  Civil  and  Religions, 
and  other  irapoitant  subjects.  Lond.  1748,  4  toJs.  12mo. 
In  association  with  John  Trenchard,  Esq. 

Two  Collections  of  Tracts;  the  fint  entitled,  A  Cordial. fo^; 
I/)w  Spirits.  Lond.  1750,  8  vols.  12mo.  2d,  The  Pillars  ^f 
Priestcraft  and  Orthodoxy  shaken.  Lond.  1760, 2  vols.  12nio. 

Plain  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.     Lond.  1788,  2  vols. 


GORDON,  Lord  Gboroe,  whose  iMune  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  celebrated  riots  of 
1780,  8d  son  of  Cosmo  George,  8d  duke  of  Gor- 
don, was  born  in  December  1750.  At  an  early 
period  of  life  he  entered  the  navy,  in  whieh  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lientenant,  but  qnitted  the 
service  dnring  the  American  war.  In  1774  he 
was  retnmed  member  for  Lndgershall,  a  pocket 
borough,  belonging  to  Lord  Melbourne,  which 
place  he  represented  for  several  sessions,  render- 
ing himself  conspicuous  by  his  zealons  opposition 
to  ministers.  As,  however,  he  animadverted  with 
great  freedom  and  often  with  great  wit,  on  the 
proceedings  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  it  was 
usual  at  that  period  to  say,  **  that  there  were  three 
parties  in  parliament,  the  ministry,  the  (^position, 
and  Lord  George  Grordon." 

A  bill  inti-odnced  by  Sir  George  Saville  having, 
in  1778,  passed  the  legislature,  for  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  certain  penalties  and  disa- 
bilities, the  excitement  prodnced^hroughout  the 
country  in  consequence  was  immense,  and  numer 
ous  societies  were  formed,  and,  among  others,  the 
Protestant  Association  at  London,  of  which  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  elected  president  in  Novem- 
ber 1779,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure its  repeal.  On  the  2d  of  June  1780  his 
lordship  headed  a  vast  multitude,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Association,  and  about 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  excited  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  in  procession  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  present  a  petition  against  the  ob- 
noxious  measure.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dreadful 
riot,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  and  which  was 
not  suppressed  till  after  the  destnictioB  of  many 
Catholic  chapels  and  dwelling-houses,  the  prison 
of  Newgate,  and  the  onansion  of  the  chief  justice. 
Lord  Mansfield.  At  one  time,  the  King*s  Bench, 
Fleet  Prison,  Borough  Clink,  and  Surry  Bride- 
well, were  all  in  flames  at  once,  and  the  prisoners, 
with  the  inmates  of  Newgate,  set  at  liberty  to  join 
the  mob  in  the  work  of  devastation.  On  Friday 
the  9th  a  warrant  of  the  privy  council  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  charged 
with  high  treason,  in  attempting  to  raise  and  levy 
war  and  insuiTection  against  the  king.  His  trial 
took  place  on  5th  February  following,  when  np 
evidence  being  adduced  of  treasonable  design,  t^j| 
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lordship  was  necessarily  acquitted.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  had  for  his  counsel  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord, 
Kenyon,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  after- 
wards lord  chancellor. 

Loi-d  6eorge*s  subsequent  conduct  could  only 
be  regarded  by  all  rational  men  as  that  of  an 
insane  and  dangerous  enthusiast.  In  May  1786 
be  was  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury for  contempt,  for  refusing  to  come  forward 
as  a  witness  in  a  cou^i;  of  law.  He  then  published 
a  *•  letter  from  Lord  George  Gordon  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  England,  in  which  the  motives  of 
his  Lordship's  public  conduct  from  the  beginning 
of  1780  to  the  present  time  are  vindicated,'  1787, 
8vo.  In  April  of  that  year  two  prosecutions  were 
brought  against  him  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown, 
for  a  libel  on  the  queen  of  France,  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  French  ambassador,  and 
for  preparing  and  presenting  a  petition  reflecting 
on  the  ^aws  and  criminal  justice  of  the  country. 
Being  convicted  on  both  charges,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  two  years  on  the  one, 
and  for  three  years  on  the  other,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  find  securities  for  his 
good  behaviour.  In  the  inteiTal  between  the  ver- 
dict and  the  passing  of  the  sentence.  Lord  George 
retired  to  Holland,  where,  however,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  conveyed  to  England.  After  residing 
for  some  time  in  Birmingham,  he  was,  in  December 
1788,  apprehended  and  committed  to  Newgate, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In 
July  1789  he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  praying  for  its  interference 
in  his  favour  with  the  British  government.  But 
Lord  Grenville,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  acquainted  those  who  made  application  on 
his  behalf,  that  their  wishes  could  not  be  com- 
plied with,  of  which  Lord  George  was  duly  in- 
formed. From  this  time  the  lonely  hours  of  his 
confinement  were  devoted  to  reading,  and  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modem  hbtory.  He  died 
November  1,  1793,  of  a  fever,  and  his  last  mo- 
ments were  embittered  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
could  not  be  buried  amongst  the  Jews,  whose  reli- 
gion he  had,  some  time  before  his  apprehension, 
embraced,  and  all  the  rites  and  duties  of  which  he 
xcaloQsly  performed.  He  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment ten  months  longer  than  his  prescribed  term 


of  imprisonment,  in  consequence  of  not  being  aUe 
to  obtain  the  necessary  security  for  his  enUu^* 
ment. 

GrORDON,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  mini- 
ster and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Free  protesting 
chureh  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Glencaim,  Dnmfries-shire,  in  1786.  His  first  ap- 
pointment was  that  of  assistant  master  in  the 
Perth  academy.  Having  early  distingnishcd  him- 
self by  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  mathemati- 
cal knowledge,  he  was  employed  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  to  write  the  articles  on  Euclid,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Meteorology  for  the  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopedia. In  1816  he  was  presented  by  Ix>rd 
Gray  to  the  parish  of  Kinfanns  near  Perth,  and  in 
1820  was  translated  to  the  old  Chapel  of  Ease  in 
St.  Cuthbert's  parish,  Buccleuch  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, which  soon  proving  too  small  for  the 
crowded  congregation  which  assembled  to  hear 
him,  Hope  Park  church  (also  a  Chapel  of  Ease) 
in  that  city  was  erected  for  him.  In  1825  he  was 
translated  to  the  New  North  chnrch  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1830  to  the  High  chu/ch  of  that  city,  a 
charge  considered  the  firet  in  the  Chm^h  of  Scot- 
land. Naturally  of  a  humble  and  retiring  dispo- 
sition, he  never  made  himself  conspicuous  in 
church  politics ;  but  when  he  publicly  declared  his 
adherence  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  non- 
intrusion party  in  the  chureh,  perhaps  no  other 
name  in  Scotland  carried  with  it  so  much  weight 
among  the  educated  and  reflecting  classes  of  his 
countrymen.  His  intrepidity  and  unswerving  firm 
ness  in  the  cause  of  trath  caused  him  to  make  his 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  couit  of  session  on 
16th  June  1839,  to  give  the  comfort  of  his  presence 
to  the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  when  they  were 
called  up  to  receive  the  censure  of  the  civil  court 
for  disregarding  an  interdict  in  the  settlement  of  a 
minister  in  the  parish  of  Lethendy.  At  the  con- 
vocation in  Edinburgh  in  November  1842,  ot 
twelve  hundred  ministers  and  elders  specially  as- 
sembled to  consider  the  crisis  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  appeared  to  render  a  dismption 
inevitable.  Dr.  Gordon  was  called  upon  to  preside. 
The  solemn  words  of  his  address  gave  a  fitting 
tone  and  character  to  the  pix>ceedings  on  that  mo- 
mentous occasion.  The  author  of  the  *  Ten  Years' 
Conflict'  has  well  described  it  as  "an  ac1i]i*c&3 


whose  deep  solemnity  and  unstudied  yet  dignified 
simplicity  made  it  come  home  to  every  heart  like 
the  words  of  a  martyr's  confession.**  At  the  dis- 
ruption in  the  following  May,  he  was  one  of  the 
ministers  who  left  the  Established  Church,  and  he 
was  followed  by  almost  the  whole  of  his  congrega- 
tion. He  died  21st  October  1858,  universally 
lamented.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Gordon  stood  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  Scottish  ministry  of  his  time. 
After  his  death,  was  published  from  his  sermons, 
a  valuable  and  important  work,  entitled  *•  Christ 
as  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church,*  vols.  L 
and  ii.  embracing  the  historical  books  of  Scripture, 
in  1854,  demy  8vo,  and  vols.  iiL  and  iv.  the  pro- 
phetic books,  in  1855. 

GouBLAT,  a  BDiname  origiDally  English,  and  evidently  de- 
rived from  lands  of  that  name.  According  to  Edmund  Howe's 
Bistory  of  England  (p.  168),  Ingohramns  de  Gonriay  acoom- 
panied  WXIban  the  Lion  to  Scotland  about  1174,  after  his 
captintj,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  by  that  monarch 
about  1200.  He  was  the  progenitor  ofall  the  Scottish  Gooriays. 
His  son,  Hugo  de  Gouxlay,  appears  to  have  been  posMssed  of 
lands  both  in  Flie  and  the  Lothians,  and  his  descsndants 
mn  styled  of  Cncraig,  in  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar  in  the 
former  county,  an  estate  which  still  belongs  to  the  family. 
The  name  of  his  great-grandson,  WilKsm  de  Gouriay  de  Ba- 
gally,  is  mentioned  in  the  Ragman  Roll,  ss  one  of  those  barons 
who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  of  England,  in  1296. 


Gow,  a  surname  derived  from  a  Gaelic  word  mgnifymg 
Smith.  Cowan,  when  not  a  modulation  of  Colquhoun,  is 
the  same  word  ss  Gowan,  and  has  the  same  meaning.  The 
■nmame  M*Gowao  is  the  English  Smithson.  **  The  Gows,** 
says  liower,  in  his  Essay  on  English  Surnames,  (voL  L  p. 
104,)  "were  once  ss  numeroua  in  Scotland  ss  the  Smiths  in 
England,  and  would  be  so  at  this  time  had  not  many  of 
them,  at  a  veiy  recent  date,  translated  the  name  to  Smitli.** 

GOW,  Neil,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  playing 
the  violin,  of  humble  origin,  was  bom  at  Inver, 
near  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  March  22, 1727.  He 
early  displayed  a  taste  for  music,  and  was  almost 
entirely  self-taught  till  about  his  thirteenth  year, 
when  he  received  some  instructions  from  John 
Cameron,  an  attendant  of  Sir  George  Stewart  of 
Grandtnlly.  His  progress  as  a  musician  was  sin- 
gularly rapid.  A  public  trial  having  been  pro- 
posed amongst  a  few  of  the  best  performers  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  young  Neil  was  prevailed 
on  to  engage  in  the  contest,  when  the  prize  was 
decreed  to  him,  the  judge,  who  was  blind,  declar- 
ing that  "  he  could  distinguish  the  stroke  of  Neirs 
bow  among  a  hundred  players.**  Having  obtained 
the  notice,  first,  of  the  Athol  family,  and  after- 
wards of  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  he  was  soon  in- 


troduced  to  the  admuntion  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  enjoyed  the  countenance  and  distin- 
guished patronage  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Scotland  till  his  death.  As  a  performer 
on  the  violin  he  was  unequalled.  *^  The  livelier 
airs,**  says  Dr.  M^Enight,  in  the  Scots  Magasine 
for  1809,  "  which  belong  to  the  class  of  what  are 
called  the  strathspey  and  reel,  and  which  have 
long  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  assumed  in  his  hand  a  style  of  spirit,  Hre, 
and  beauty,  which  had  never  been  heard  before. 
There  is  perhaps  no  species  whatever  of  music 
executed  on  the  violin,  in  which  the  characteristic 
expression  depends  more  on  the  power  of  the  bow, 
particularly  in  what  is  called  the  upward  or  re- 
turning stroke,  than  the  Highland  reel.  Here, 
accordingly,  was  Gow*s  forte.  His  bow-hand,  as 
a  suitable  instrument  of  his  genius,  was  uncom- 
monly powerful ;  and  where  the  note  produced  by 
the  up-bow  was  often  feeble  and  indistinct  in 
other  hands,  it  was  struck  in  his  playing  with  a 
strength  and  certainty  which  never  failed  to  sur- 
prise and  delight  the  skilful  hearer.  To  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  power  of  the  bow,  in  the  hand  of  this 
great  original  genius,  must  be  ascribed  the  singu- 
lar felicity  of  expression  which  he  gave  to  all  his 
music,  and  the  native  Highland  gout  of  certain 
tunes,  such  as  '  Tnllochgorum,'  in  which  his  taste 
and  style  of  bowing  could  never  be  exactly  reached 
by  any  other  performer.  We  may  add  the  effect 
of  the  sudden  shout  with  which  he  frequently  ac- 
companied his  playing  in  the  quick  tunes,  and 
which  seemed  instantly  to  electrify  the  dancers, 
inspiring  them  with  new  life  and  energy,  and 
rousing  the  spirits  of  the  most  inanimate.** 

Neil  Gow  excelled  also  in  the  composition  of 
Scottish  melodies ;  and  his  sets  of  the  older  tunes, 
and  various  of  his  own  airs,  were  prepared  for 
publication  by  his  son  Nathaniel.  In  private  life 
Neil  Grow  was  distinguished  by  his  unpretending 
manners,  his  homely  humour,  strong  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  worid.  His  figure  was  vig- 
orous and  manly,  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance spuited  and  intelligent.  His  whole  ap- 
pearance exhibited  so  characteiistic  a  model  of  a 
Scottish  Highlander,  that  his  portrait  was  at  one 
period  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
woodcut  of  it  is  subjoined . 
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Four  admirable  likeneBiea  or  iiim  were  painted  t^ 
the  late  Sr  Henrj  Raebnrn,  one  for  ttie  Count}' 
Hall,  Perth,  and  the  othera  for  the  dnke  of  Athol, 
Lord  Graj,  and  the  Hon.  William  Manle,  created 
in  1831  Lord  Panmnre.  Hia  portrait  was  also  In- 
trodnced  into  the  Tiew  of  a  'Highland  Weddlag,' 
bj  Mr.  Allan,  with  that  of  Donald  Gow,  hia  bro- 
ther, who  nsuallr  accompanied  him  on  the  violon- 

Nell  Gowdied  at  Inver,  March  1,  1807,  in  the 
80th  jear  of  hia  age.  He  waa  twlc«  married : 
Ant,  to  Margaret  Wiseman,  bj  whom  he  bad  five 
eoiu  and  three  danghtera;  and  secondly  to  Mar- 
garet Urqnhart,  hnt  had  no  iasne  by  her.  Three 
■ons  and  two  daughters  predeceased  him,  and  be- 
sides Nathaniel,  the  anbject  of  the  following  no- 
tice, be  left  another  son,  John,  who  long  resided 
la  London,  aa  leader  of  the  fashionable  Scottish 
bands  there,  and  died  in  1827. 

GOW,  Nathaniel,  an  eminent  violin  player, 
teacher,  and  composer  of  mnsic,  the  yonngest  ton 
of  the  preceding,  waa  bwn  at  Inver,  near  Dnn- 
keld,  Majr  28,  1766.  Having  exhibited  early 
Indicationa  of  a  talent  fbr  mnsic,  his  father  soon 
began  to  give  him  instmctions  on  the  violin ;  and 
aflerwarda  sent  him    to    Edinburgh,  where  he 


ttndied  first  under  M'Intosh,  and  eabseqoentlj 
under  M'GIashan,  at  that  period  two  well  known 
Tiolinista,  and  tbe  latter  eapetiallj  an  excellent 
composer  of  Scotdah  airs.  He  took  leesoos  on 
the  Tioloncelio  horn  Joseph  Reneagle,  afterwanis 
profeaaor  of  music  at  Oxford.  Tn  1782  he  was 
qipointed  one  of  hia  majesty's  tnunpet«ra  for 
Scotland,  and  on  the  death  of  liis  elder  brother, 
William,  in  1791,  he  succeeded  him  as  leader  ol 
tbe  band  formerly  condncted  by  M*Glaaban  at 
Edinburgh,  a  situation  which  be  held  for  oesu'ly 
forty  years  with  nndiminished  repntation. 

In  1796  he  and  Hr.  William  Shepherd  entered 
■Dto  partnership  in  Edinburgh,  as  muaic-sdlers, 
and  the  basinesa  waa  continned  till  1813,  when, 
nn  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  given  op.  He 
nfterwarda  resumed  it,  in  company  with  liis  son 
Neil,  the  composer  of  '  Bonny  Prince  Charlie,' 
and  other  beaatifnl  melodies,  who  died  in  1323. 
The  business  was  finally  relinquished  in  1837, 
hnving  involved  him  in  losses,  which  rednced  him 
to  a  state  of  bankmptcy. 

Between  1799  and  18S4  Natlianiel  Gow  pub- 
lished his  aix  celebrated  collections  of  Reels  and 
Strathspeys ;  a  Repository  of  Scots  Slow  Air«, 
Strathspeys,  and  Dances,  in  4  vols. ;  Scots  Yocal 
Melodies,  2  vols.;  a  collection  of  Andent  Cati- 
ons Scots  Melodies,  and  various  other  pieces,  all 
arranged  by  himself  In  some  of  the  early  num- 
bers he  was  Hssisted  by  his  father,  and  these  came 
ont  under  the  name  of  Neil  Gow  and  Sob. 

During  the  long  period  of  his  profeeaiooal  ca- 
reer, his  services  as  conductor  were  in  constant 
request  at  all  the  fashionable  parties  that  tool: 
place  throughout  Scotland ;  and  he  freqnendy  re- 
ceived large  anma  for  attending  with  his  band  at 
country  parties.  He  wna  a  great  favourite  with 
Gieorge  the  Fourth,  and  on  his  visits  to  London 
had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  play  at  tbe  pri- 
vate parties  of  his  majes^,  when  prince  of  Wales, 
at  Cariton  House.  Such  was  the  high  estimation 
In  which  he  was  held  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  his  native  country,  that  his  annnal  balls  were 
always  moat  nnmeronaly  and  fashionably  attend- 
ed ;  and  among  tbe  presents  which  at  various 
times  were  made  to  him  were,  a  massive  silver 
goblet.  In  1811,  from  the  earlof  Dalhou^e;  a  fine 
violoncello  by  Sir  Peter  Unrn^  of  Ochter^re  ; 
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and  a  valuable  violin  by  Sir  Alexander  Don  of 
Newton  Don,  baronet.  As  a  teacher  of  the  violin 
and  piano-forte  accompaniment  he  was  paid  the 
highest  rate  of  fees,  and  he  had  for  pupils  the 
children  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 

In  March  1827  he  was  compelled,  by  his  reduced 
circumstances,  and  while  suffering  under  a  severe 
illness,  to  make  an  appeal  to  his  former  patrons 
and  the  public  for  support,  by  a  ball,  which  pro- 
duced him  about  £800,  and  which  was  continued 
annuallj  for  three  years.  The  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  merits  of  one  who  had  done  so  mnch  for 
tho  national  music  of  Scotland,  as  they  voted  him, 
on  his  distresses  becoming  known,  £50  yearly 
during  his  life;  and  he  every  year  received  a 
handsome  present  fix>m  the  Hon.  William  Maule, 
subsequently  Lord  Panmure.  He  died  January 
17,  1881,  aged  65.  He  was  twice  married:  first, 
to  Janet  Eraser,  by  whom  he  had  five  daughters 
and  one  son;  and,  secondly,  in  1814,  to  Maiy 
Hogg,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters; one  of  whom,  Mary«  was  married  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  London ;  another,  Jessie,  was  the  wife 
of  Ml*.  Luke,  treasurer  of  George  Heriot*s  Hospi- 
tal ;  and  a  thurd,  Augusta,  became  a  teacjier  of 
music. 

GowBTR,  Earl  of,  a  title  (attainted  in  1600)  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland,  conferred  in  1581  on  \i\nniain,  fourth  I/>rd  Rath- 
Ten  of  Dirleton,  (see  Ruthvkn,  Lord,)  seooud  bat  eldest 
suryiving  son  of  the  third  I^ord  Rathven,  the  prindpal  actor 
in  the  mnrder  of  Rizzio.  In  that  transaction  he  was  also 
engaged,  and  in  consequence  fled  to  England  with  his  father, 
after  whose  death  he  obtained  the  qaeen*s  pardon,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  earl  of  Morton.  He  joined  the  assod- 
ation  against  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  in  1567,  and  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  queen  to  the  confederated  lords  at  Carbeny 
Hill  on  the  15th  June  of  that  year,  he  and  Lord  Lindsay 
conducted  her  in  disguise,  the  following  night,  to  Lochleven 
castle.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  nobles  who,  by 
menaces,  forced  the  hapless  Maiy,  on  the  24th  July  follow- 
ing, to  sign  a  resignation  of  the  crown,  but  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion.  He  was,  however, 
conjoined  with  Lord  Lindsay  in  the  conunisaion  extorted 
finom  her,  empowering  them  in  her  name  to  renounce  the 
government  Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador  m 
Scotland,  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  14th  July,  says: 
"  The  L(Hrd  Ruthven  is  employed  in  another  commission,  be- 
cause he  began  to  show  great  favour  to  the  queen,  and  to 
{pve  her  intelligence.**  He  supported  the  regent  Moray  at  the 
battle  of  Langnde,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he  did  far- 
ther service  to  the  king's  party,  by  preventing  tho  earl  of 
Huntly  with  a  thonsand  foot  from  the  north,  firom  joining 
the  earla  of  Argyle  and  Arran ;  and  these  noblemen,  who  fa- 
voured the  queen  were,  m  consequence,  obliged  to  disband 


their  forces.    On  24th  June,  1571,  his  lordship  was  made 
treasurer  for  lifb.    In  1577  he  Joined  the  other  lords  against 
his  former  fKend,  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  on  24th  March 
1578  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  king's  privy  coundL 
On  12th  June  of  the  same  year  he  appears  as  commissioner 
for  the  city  of  Perth,  then  called  St.  Johnstone,  of  which 
town,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been,  he  was  also 
provost    The  same  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
borders  in  place  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  on  26th  November 
nominated  one  of  the  extraor^nary  lords  of  session.    He  b*>- 
came  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  regent  Morton,  on  aooonnt  ot 
the  latter  taking  the  part  of  Andrew,  Lord  Oliphtnt,  in  oer- 
tun  legal  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  mutuid  slaughter  of 
each  othei^s  followers,  while  at  deadly  fend,  on  Ist  November 
1580.    Lord  Ruthven  was  tried  and  acquitted.    Lord  Oli- 
phant*8  trial  is  not  recorded.    In  the  following  year  Lord 
Ruthven  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility  who  brought 
Morton  to  the  scaffold.    On  28d  August  1581,  he  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Gowrie,  and  obtained  a  considerable  part  uf  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Scone.    [Dougkul'  Peer" 
offCy  voL  L  p.  602.]    He  was  the  prindpal  of  the  confederated 
nobles  engaged  in  the  **  Raid  of  Ruthven,**  28d  August  1582, 
the  alleged  object  of  which  was  the  defsnce  of  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  reality  to  procure  the 
dismissal  of  the  kingfa  favourites,  the  duke  of  Lennox  and 
Stewart,  earl  of  Arran,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  king*s 
person.    James  had  been  enjoying  the  sporte  of  the  field  in 
Athol,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  eari  of  Qowrie  to  Ruthven 
castle,  now  called  Huntingtower,  in  the  parish  of  Tippermuir. 
Perthshire.    The  morning  after  his  arrival,  the  assodated 
lords  appeared  in  his  apartment,  and  presented  a  remon- 
strance against  Lennox  and  Arran,  when  finding  himself  n 
prisoner,  the  king,  after  threatening  and  entreating  them  by 
turns,  at  Inst  burst  into  tears.    The  master  of  Olammis,  one 
of  the  confederates,  fiercely  excUumed  to  his  companions, 
some  of  whom  were  relenting,  '^Ko  matter  for  his  tears:  bet- 
ter diildren  weep  than  bearded  men!"    James  was  first 
removed  to  Perth  and  afterwards  to  Edinbnig^,  most  sedu- 
lously guarded  by  Gowrie  and  the  noblemen  concerned  in  the 
enterprise ;  but  in  the  following  May  he  eflbcted  his  escape 
from  them  at  St  Andrews.    A  new  privy  coundl  was  imme- 
diately appointed,  and  the  king  published  a  declaration,  in 
which  he  stated,  that  though  duly  sensible  of  the  treasonable 
attempt  upon  his  person  at  Ruthven  castle,  he  was  willing  to 
fcrgive  all  past  ofienoes,  if  the  actors  in  that  exploit  would 
crave  pardon  in  due  time,  and  not  be  guilty  of  any  further 
treason  against  him.    Through  the  advice  of  Sir  James  Mel- 
ville the  earl  of  Gowrie  was  pardoned  by  the  king,  who  soon 
visited  him  again  at  the  castle  of  Ruthven,  where,  after  bdng 
royally  entertained  by  his  lordship,  the  latter  fUl  down  upon 
liis  knees,  and  most  humbly  professed  his  sorrow  for  his  share 
in  retuning  his  migeety  in  that  unhappy  house  at  his  last 
being  there.    His  pardon  under  the  great  seal  is  dated  28d 
December  1583.    Arran,  however,  soon  after  r^abed  his 
ascendency  in  the  king's  fiivour,  when  a  convention  of  the 
estates  was  held,  at  which  those  concerned  in  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven  were  dedared  to  be  traitors,  and  the  eari,  notwith- 
standing his  pardon,  was  ordered  to  leave  Scotland  and  pro- 
ceed to  France.    He  now,  unfortunately  for  himself,  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  hb  former  associates,  espedallj 
with  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  master  of  Qlammis,  who  had 
both  retired  to  Ireland,  with  the  ^ew  of  concerting  a  second 
enterprise  for  securing  the  person  of  the  king.    It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Mar  and  Glammis  with  thdr  adherento  should 
return  from  Ireland,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  earis  of 
Gowrie  and  Angus,  were  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Stir- 
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to^  t*  tieurr  ia.\^x  tL.  me  Ku  1/  AzriL.  k.t  tv»  drri 

9e«rat  «^  t&t  rs7%.  ir&iri.  is.  tas  »9Qae  «f  «ce  W 
a  l«r;eH»  «f  I^ca^ML    He 

Ini  ^«v«t  fracapfed  Moae  fiww  ^  «rfr.x3ee  fr.ci 
tike  ^*imKM  JB  taK  £arur.«r«  abd  xae  carl  vaa  ^rr^yi"^  M 

I  EijL'vsnEt^    H«9«i  ii«^  '"^^  ^cl  to  il^n  t£at 

fiMUHui  k  S^xlsvoftd'e  Kyxzarj  ''zit^  331  >     He  ra  b;.'>- 

vrvee  a  jetter  «b  U«  %■:&  «f  tfe  aEr«  sxj^.tA  to  i^  kirz. 

**  w';,.Az^^  ht  taod,  "  c.ljpl  bare  <in*iin^m'  tiue  Efe  aad  eaui^^ 
ef  j^w  wfAJata  msA  -x'r.rvti.  '-d  I  kad  act  lUred  ard  zrpeded  ■ 
U<e  eaaue,  tbe  rrreallr.jr  vL«r«/  scar  arail  rear  lujertj  n>!3re  ' 
t2;Aa  tMr  IiT<a  acd  •^•ira  </  fre  bax-divd  scic^  at  KTKtfL" 
Tx«  iz,terntw  waa  rrfaaiid,  as«d  tbe  cari  was  br^c^it  to  trUI  ■ 


t2*  *ar. »  exftcitj-jr  ia  tci 

T^ai  'M.  Ha  Aarait  i-.G.vK,  :*«  k-T-g 

i'ML  u  tz«  T ui^Kfti.  acti  vies.  I^xej  vw  f-'c:^  ^  t^e  HI^ 

>f  to  l£ifr  kfn^  fsr  f^aut  to  bcr  a»2 

ker  to  cu=«  sifai:.  let  tiraft  ixr  5ewx,  asd  kart 
ber  lock  tsA.  zmx  ^  *y'?  Si^  £klt  vi£  oc  tae  ipaC,  lei  fay  «■ 
the  tfxvC  tO  t^  wear  ■  ^e  Touwock.  v^ea  dhe  ana 
toks  cto  a  feoae.    *>TxiL*  can  C^^iervaad.  -vat  tke 

fir  aari^g  Jlbk's  I^  at  t^  Baad  a< 


^T  i:^  tmaoo  OB  tke  4tk  «f  Mar.  To  tbe 
it^  a^aur^at  kiai  be  ar^ged  a  ranetr  of  o^^jectJoca^  viStb  vcre 
ail  orerr'.i^d.  He  waa  foood  |r«^tj,  acd  bebeaded  Utaeta 
etj^.t  as^  aioe  o*e>xk  tLe  aa^ne  ettLs^  His  tit>s  acd 
e»«ait«t  vac  at  tbe  sanae  tuoe  d«clared  to  be  Afffe::«d.  He 
madie  a  k^  sfteecb  on  tLe  sca£o!d.  m  «LI<:i  be  ii:air.tai£«d 
that  a»  Lis  ari>ins  were  iT.unA*:d  for  the  ber.«£t  of  tbe  kir.^ 
«ot.*.'.iAhn%  Vftfa  ezpreasiJig  tbe  tame  regret  wLkb  rnanj  great 
0ter#  bare  dM»e  in  airr.Ilar  caa«a,  **  that  if  be  bad  acrrcd  &>d 
as  fiii^faJj  as  be  insbed  to  ka-«  d^ice  tbe  kin(^  be  woa>i 
not  bare  come  to  tbat  cod."  ArcLwULop  Spotisvood  de- 
■eribci  bim  aa  **%  mao  wiae,  bot  said  to  bare  beea  too  cori- 
ooa,  aad  to  bare  eoosiated  witb  wizards  tooebing  tbe  state 
of  thinioi  10  fntnre  tinves.**    {Spcti$wood§  Butoty^  pu  332.] 

Bj  bis  cooDtcas,  I>orotbea  Stewart,  aeeood  daogbter  of 
Henrj  ]>»d  Metbrcn«  be  bad,  witb  sereo  dangbtcia,  fire 
aoiiS^  Jamen,  tbe  ddeat  son,  was  second  eari;  and  John. 
the  second  sob,  tbird  aad  bat  eari  of  GowricL  Alexaoder. 
tbe  tbird  sob,  was  kilied  witb  Us  brother,  tbe  third  cari.  in 
what  is  ad)ed  **  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,**  against  King  James 
at  Ooviic  Hotiae,  Vertk,  6tb  Aogoat,  1600,  afurwards  refer- 
fcd  to,  ViJluun,  tbe  fourth  aca^  retired  to  tbe  continent, 
and  ^stiflgnialtcd  himself  by  bis  knowledge  in  cfaemistiy. 
Patrick,  the  yoongest  sod,  an  eminent  pbjsidan,  was  con- 
fined lor  manj  jcars  u  tbe  Tower  of  London,  whence  he  was 
not  released  till  1619.  The  eldest  daagjiter,  Ladj  Margaret 
Botbrcn,  married  James,  fourth  eari  of  Mootrooe,  and  wa» 
the  mother  of  the  great  maniois  of  Mootroae.  AH  his  other 
daogbters  msxried  titled  persons,  three  of  them  noblemen, 
except  the  yoongest,  Lady  Dorothea,  who  beeame  the  wife  of 
Jamas  Wemyss  «{  Pittencrieff  in  Fife.  An  eztnordinary  ex- 
ploit of  one  of  the  first  earl's  dangbtera,  probably  tbe  yoong- 
est,  is  recorded  in  Pennant's  Tour  tfaroogh  Scotland.  She 
was  eoBfted  by  a  yoong  gentleman,  who  was  held  by  her  pa- 
rents to  be  of  inferior  rank,  and  whose  addremes  werp,  there- 
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Ibre,  not  encouraged  by  her  family.  When  a  riaitor  at  Bath- 
Ten  castle,  which  then  had  two  towers,  he  was  lodged  in  the 
oppostto  one  to  that  of  tbe  yoang  lady.  One  night  when  the 
loren  were  together  in  his  apartment,  some  prying  domestie 
acquainted  her  mother  with  the  droomstanoe.  The  ooontev 
fcaaMoad  to  forpriaa  them,  bat  tbe  yoong  hdy,  hearing  her 


ir  l.>^  aad  i^ed  ia  1^4(8.  z  kas  litk  je 
so  Tc^rz.  ht  LA:\i  tbe  tSct  cf  ^rcTCfiS  of  Pertb. 

His  next  bm<'r«r.  Jc<.=.  tiilrd  eari  aad  oxtb  Lard 
rea.  soceeeded  "mzttz  aitfot  cinea  Tears  okL    He 
cared  at  tbe  grurTjr  scbx^  of  Pest^  ace 
:n  tbe  doctrines  of  it*  proCrstart  T^r-ys, 
tbe  BsirerstT  of  E<dir.lGTg^  be  was  riwted.  tboozb  a  Busoe 
Jke  bis  Uocber.  prorcas  (4  Ptnb.     Ia  Aa^ast  15^.  be  weat 
to  tLe  oxJJjxcX  to  p rosec^le  Lis  stsiSea.  szj^  oc  Lis  depar- 
tare  tbe  town  anixi'.  of  Perch,  aa  a  tesdsocr  of  tbeEr  resptdt 
for  tbe  BathrcB  famDy.  booed  tbcmsriies  and  tbdr 
son  in  ofice  by  a  vrittcs  oe.lga:Sua,  to  chfoose  iuoi 
as  their  proroet  daring  bis  absence:     He  was  avaj 
ax  years,  and  retimed  to  Perth  «■  20tb  M17  ICOQ,  being 
then  in  tbe  HA  rear  of  his  age.     He  waa  kiijed  in  bis  own 
boQse  on  5th  Angnst  fcnlowing,  arith  bis  brother,  tbe  Hon. 
Alexander  BatbrcD.  in  aa  alleged  treasonable  atteir.pt  on  tbe 
person  of  the  king ;  for  an  acoonnt  of  whidb  tbe  reader  is 
referred  to  tbe  life  of  James  tbe  Sixth.  po$L    Tbe  mTstciy 
connected  witb  their  fiirfe  has  nerer  jet  been  nnraveljed,  ard 
in  an  probability  nerer  win.    AU  tbe  eridence  respecting 
what  is  bistorica]]T  known  br  tbe  name  of  tbe  **  Gowiie  Con- 
spiracy,**  wiU  be   foond  in   Pitcairn*s  *  Criminal  Triab  of 
Scotland,*  where  the  snbject  is  ably  inrestigated ;  hot  aD  the 
inqniiies  that  bare  been  made  into  tbe  circnmstaDces  of  the 
transaction  leare  an  impreawm  onfaToniable  to  Jamea^  which 
no  special  pleading  has  yet  been  able  to  remore.    Tbe  great 
accomplishments  of  tbe  two  brothers,  thns  untimely  slain, 
their  popolar  manners,  generoua  disposition,  and  icfigioiis 
character,  rendered  tbdr  oountrrTr.en  slow  to  bdevetbeur 
guilt,  and  no  motive  coold  be  imputed  to  them  for  perpetrat- 
ing such  a  crime,  as  an  attempt  to  assasnnate  their  sovcRign, 
but  that  of  a  desire  to  arenge  <m  the  king  the  exeuiiiuu  of 
their  £sther.    The  presbyterian  dergj,  in  particular,  enter- 
tained doubts  of  their  treason,  and  the  great  Bobert  Bmce, 
minister  of  Edinborgh,  was  exiled  fran  Scotland  for  refusing 
to  <^er  up  thanks  in  his  pnlpit  for  the  king's  ddrrenmceL 
James  himself  showed  a  suspidoos  anxiety  to  fiisten  tbe  crime 
of  treason  on  their  mem<Ry.    In  1600  appeared  *  A  Dnooorae 
of  the  nnnatural  conspiracy  attempted  against  bis  migestf 'a 
person  at  St.  Johnstone,'  on  the  5th  of  Angnst  that  year, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  tbe  king's  own  account  of  the  matter. 
He  Tolnnteered  to  ^ve  tbe  dty  of  Perth,  where  the  Bnthvcft 
family  were  held  in  tbe  highest  estimation,  a  charter  of  oonfir- 
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Biation  of  /ights  and  privilef^  be&des  entering  bis  name  on 
the  gnildry  book  as  a  burgess  of  the  town.  The  condact 
parsaed  towards  the  two  nnfortnnate  yonng  men  after  death 
showed  a  marked  hostility  to  their  name  and  boose.  Doag- 
las  states,  (rol.  i.  p.  602,)  that  their  dead  bodies  were  re- 
moTed  to  Edinhnrgb,  and  an  indictment  of  high  treason 
preferred  against  them.  After  the  examination  of  witnessest 
parliament,  on  16th  November  of  the  same  year,  prononnced 
sentence,  dedsring  them  guilty  of  treason,  and  decerning 
their  name,  memory,  and  dignity  to  be  extinguished;  their 
arms  to  be  cancelled;  their  whole  estate  forfeited  and  an- 
nexed to  the  crown ;  their  bodies  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and 
qnartered  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh ;  the  name  of  Ruthven 
to  be  abolished ;  and  their  posterity  and  sarviving  brothers  to 
be  incapable  of  socceeding  to,  or  of  holding  any  offices,  hon- 
ours or  possessions.  The  fifth  day  of  August,  the  day  of  the 
king's  muracolous  escape,  was  also  ordered  to  be  held  annu- 
ally as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving;  but,  besides  its  never 
being  very  popular,  it  was  soon  superseded  by  the  more  me- 
morable event  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 


GiLSME,  or  Graham,  a  surname  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Gaelic  word  grumach^  applied  to  a  person  of  a  stem  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  hence  the  Gothic  term  grim.  It  is  more 
likely  to  have  originated  in  the  British  word  grym^  signifying 
strength,  hence  grtme"*  dyke,  erroneously  called  Graham's 
dyke,  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
firom  an  absurd  fable  of  Fordnn  and  Boece,  that  one  Greme, 
traditionally  said  to  have  governed  Scotland  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Eugene  the  Second,  broke  through  the  mighty  rampart 
erected  by  the  Romans  between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 
It  is  unfortunate  ibr  this  fiction,  and  for  the  supposititious 
Gaelic  origin  of  the  name,  that  the  first  authenticated  person 
who  bore  it  in  North  Britain  was  Sir  William  de  Grsame  (the 
undoubted  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Montrose  and  all  **  the 
gallant  Grahams**  in  this  country),  who  came  to  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  David  the  First,  firom  whom  he  received  the 
lands  of  Abercom  and  Dalkeith,  and  witnessed  the  charter 
of  that  monarch  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  in 
1128.  In  Gaelic  ffrin  means  war,  battle.  Anciently,  the 
word  Grimes-dike  was  applied  to  trenches,  roads,  and  boun- 
daries, and  vras  not  confined  to  Scotland.  Chalmers  remarks 
'hat  if  Graham  be  the  proper  spelling  of  the  name,  it  may  be 
^d  to  be  a  compound  of  Gray-ham,  the  dwelling  of  Gray ; 
but  if  it  be  Grasme,  it  is  a  genuine  Saxon  word  signifying 
angry,  fierce.  Gram  and  Grim  were  English  names,  hence 
Grinubtf,  GrimsAorp,  &c.  One  of  the  Orkney  Islands  is 
named  Gram§ey,  Graham  is  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
witness  in  the  charter  of  Holyroodhouse. 

This  Anglo-Norman  knight,  Sir  William  de  Graham,  had 
two  sons,  Peter  and  John,  in  whom  the  direct  Hue  was  earned 
on.  The  elder,  Peter  de  Graham,  st)rled  of  Dalkeitn  and 
Aberoom,  had  also  two  sons,  Henry  and  William.  Henry, 
the  elder,  witnessed  some  of  the  charters  of  King  William 
the  lion.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  whose  son, 
also  named  Henry,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Roger  Ave- 
Tiel  (who  died  in  1248),  acquired  the  extensive  estates  of 
Avenel,  in  Eskdale  (see  vol.  i.  p.  170).  He  was  one  of  the 
magnate$  Scotia  in  the  parliament  of  Scone  6th  February 
1288-4^  who  bound  themselves,  by  their  oaths  and  seals,  to 
receive  and  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign,  the  princess  Mar- 
garet of  Norway,  the  grand-daughter  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
m  the  event  of  that  monarch's  death  without  issue. 

His  son,  Sir  Nicholas  de  Graham,  sat  in  the  parliament  at 
Brigham^  now  Birgham,  m  Berwickshire,  in  1290,  when  the 
treaty  was  signed  for  the  marriage  between  Prince  Edward  of 


England  and  the  infant  Maiden  of  Norway.  In  1292  h»  was 
one  of  the  nominees  of  Bruce  the  competitor,  when  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  vacant  crown.  In  1296  he  swore  feaiiy 
to  Edward  the  First  of  England,  being  designed  of  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  his  lands  of  Aberoom  being  in  that  county. 
His  son,  Sir  John  de  Graham  of  Dalkeith,  had  a  son,  John 
de  Graham,  who,  dying  without  issue,  was  the  last  of  tiie 
elder  line  of  the  original  stock  of  the  Grahams.  He  had  two 
sisters,  his  heiresses, — the  one,  married  to  William  More, 
who  obt«ned  with  her  the  lands  of  Aberoom ;  and  the  other, 
Margaret,  becoming  the  wife  of  William  Douglas  uf  Lugton, 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Morton,  conveyed  to  him  Dalkeith 
and  the  vast  property  of  the  Avenels  in  Eskdale.  The  for- 
mer (Dalkeith)  came  into  possession  of  the  Buccleuch  family 
in  1642,  by  purchase  from  the  then  earl  of  Morton,  and  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  that  ducal  house. 

The  male  line  of  the  family  was  carried  on  by  the  younger 
son  of  Sir  William  de  Graham  first  above  mentioned,  John  de 
Graham,  whose  son,  David  de  Graham,  obtained  from  his 
cousin,  Henry,  the  son  of  Peter  de  Graham,  the  lands  of 
Cliflon  and  Clifton  Hall  in  Mid  Lothian,  and  from  King 
William  the  Lion  those  of  Charlton  and  Barrowfield,  as  well 
as  the  lordship  of  Kinnaber,  all  in  FoHarshuv.  This  was  the 
first  connection  of  the  family  with  the  district  near  Mon- 
trose, whence  they  subsequently  derived  their  ducal  title. 
His  eldest  son,  also  named  Sir  David  de  Graham,  had,  from 
Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the 
Second,  with  other  lands,  those  of  Dundaff  in  Stirlingshire, 
and  in  1244  he  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  a  trace  entered 
into  between  King  Alexander  the  Second  and  Henry  the 
Third  of  England,  who,  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  a  boy  of  only  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  throne,  began 
that  systematic  attempt  on  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which 
afterwards  under  Edward  the  First  brought  so  much  calamity 
on  the  country.  The  policy  of  Henry,  during  the  minority  of 
the  king,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  the  princess  Marga- 
ret, was  to  sow  dissensions  among  the  nobility,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  party  among  them  favourable  to  English 
interests.  To  this  party  the  Grahams  did  not  belong,  and 
the  son  of  the  Sir  David  de  Graham  last  mentioned,  also 
named  Sir  David  de  Graham,  who  appears  to  have  held  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Berwick,  was  one  of  the 
Anti-Anglican  or  Comyn  party  (see  vol.  i.  p.  84)  who  were 
removed  from  the  administration  of  affairs,  on  21st  Septem- 
ber 1256,  when,  under  the  influence  of  Henry,  a  ngsncj  was 
appointed,  with  the  custody  of  the  young  king  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  till  Alexander  should  attain  majority. 
From  Malise  earl  of  Stratheara  he  acquired  the  lands  of  Kin- 
cardine in  Perthshire,  which  became  one  of  the  chief  designa- 
tions of  the  family.  He  died  about  1270.  By  his  wife, 
Annabella,  daughter  of  Robert,  earl  of  Stratheam,  he  had 
three  sons,  namely,  Sir  Patrick,  who  succeeded  him;  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  the  Graham,  the  companion  of  Wallace, 
a  notice  of  whom  is  given  at  page  848 ;  and  Sir  David,  one 
of  the  nominees,  his  eldest  brother  being  another,  of  Baliol  in 
his  competition  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  5th  June  1292. 
Both  brothers  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  same  year.  This 
act  of  homage,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  many  others  of 
the  Scots  nobles,  was  a  forced  one,  as  in  1296  Sir  David  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  monarch,  with  his  nephew  Sir 
David  de  Graham.  They  were  released  on  80th  July  1297, 
on  condition  of  serving  Edward  in  his  wars  against  France. 
The  lands  of  Loveth  or  Lovat,  in  Inveraess-shire,  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  property  of  the  Frasers,  were  among 
the  possessions  of  this  Sir  David  de  Graham. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Patrick  Graham  of  Kincardine,  was  in 
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1281,  sent  to  ne^tiate  the  marriage  of  Alexander  prince  of 
Scotiand  with  Mai^garet,  danghtor  of  Gnj  earl  of  Flanden, 
which  took  place  the  following  year.  That  young  prince, 
howerer,  died  12th  January  1289-4,  and  Sir  Patrick  aat  in 
the  general  councU  at  Scone,  6th  Febmary  following,  in  which 
the  crown  was  settled  on  the  princess  of  Norway,  granddaogh- 
ter  of  Alexander  the  Third.  He  was  also  one  of  the  assembly 
at  Brigtaam  in  1290,  that  agreed  to  the  marriage  treaty  between 
the  young  queen  Margaret,  who  died  on  her  royage  to  Soot- 
land,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  Edward  the  First. 
He  fell  in  battle  against  the  English  at  Dunbar,  28th  April 
1296.  Hemingford,  the  English  chronicler,  says  of  him  in 
Latin  that  he  was  a  stout  knight,  the  wisest  among  the  wise 
In  council,  and  among  the  noblest  the  most  noble. 

His  son,  Sir  David  de  Graham,  a  fayounte  name  among 
the  early  Grahams,  was  also  dengned  of  Kincardine.  He 
was  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and 
a  faithful  adherent  of  Robert  the  Brace.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  excepted  out  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  padiica^ 
tion  made  by  Edward  with  the  Scots,  9th  Februaxy  1808-4, 
as  it  was  provided  that  be  should  be  banished  from  Scotland 
^r  six  months.  From  Bobert  the  First,  in  consideration  of 
bis  good  and  futhful  services,  he  had  several  grants,  and  he 
exchanged  with  that  monarch  his  property  of  Gardross  in 
Dumbartonshire  for  the  lands  of  **  Old  Montrose**  in  Forfar- 
shire. He  was  one  of  the  nobles  who,  in  1820,  signed  the 
famous  letter  to  the  pope,  asserting  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1828  he  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  a 
treaty  with  the  English.  He  died  in  1827.  Among  other 
peraons  of  the  name  who  signed  the  letter  to  the  pope 
were  John  de  Graham  and  Patrick  de  Graham,  the  latter 
styled  Cbivaler  d*Escooe,  who  for  his  adherence  to  Brace  wss 
sent  prisoner  to  England  in  1808. 

Sir  David*8  son,  also  Sir  David,  styled  of  *'  Auld  Mon- 
roe,** accompanying  king  David  the  Second  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  England  in  1846,  was  taken  prisoner  with  that 
monarch  at  the  battle  of  Durham  17th  October  of  that  year. 
In  1854  he  wss  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  the 
ransom  of  the  king,  and  one  of  his  hostages,  as  wss  also  Sir 
Patrick  his  son.    He  died  in  1864. 

The  son.  Sir  Patrick  Graham,  of  Dundaff  and  Kincardine, 
was  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  English,  80th  Angust 
1394,  and  died  before  1404.  By  a  first  wife,  he  had  a  son, 
Sir  William,  his  successor,  and  a  daughter,  Matilda,  married 
to  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Concraig.  His  second  wife  was 
Egidia,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Ralston,  the  brother 
of  King  Robert  the  Second.  By  this  lady  he  had  four  sons. 
Patridc,  the  eldest  of  these,  by  his  marriage  with  Euphame 
Stewart,  countess  palatine  of  Stratliern,  and  countess  of 
Caithness,  became,  in  her  right,  earl  of  Stradiem  (see 
Strathbrn,  Earl  of).  From  this  alliance  their  descendants 
quarter  the  royal  arms  of  Stuart  on  their  shield.  He  wss 
slain  by  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Drammond  of  Concraig, 
at  Crieisr,  10th  August,  1418,  (see  page  64)  and  the  principal 
agents  in  his  murder,  Walter  Oliphant  and  Arthur  Oliphant, 
brothers,  were  drawn  and  hanged  for  the  crime. 

Sir  William  Graham  of  Kincardine,  the  eldest  son,  wss 
frequently  employed  in  negodations  with  the  English  relative 
to  tiie  liberation  of  King  James  the  First  Like  his  father, 
he  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons, 
Alexander,  who  predeceased  him,  leaving  two  sons,  and  John. 
His  second  wife  wss  the  princess  Mary  Stewart,  second 
daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Second ;  widow  of  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  of  Sir  James  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  and  after  Sir 
William  Graham's  death  she  took  for  her  fourth  husband  Sir 
WiUiam  Edmonstone  of  DvntreatL    By  this  hidv  he  had  five 


suns,  namely,  1.  Sir  Boboi  Graham  of  Stratiicarmn,  ancestor 
of  the  Grahams  of  Fintry,  of  Claverhouse,  and  of  Duntrane. 
2.  Patrick  Graham,  consecrated  bishop  of  Brediin,  in  1468, 
and  three  yean  after  translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrewb. 
He  was  brother  of  the  half-blood  of  the  previous  bishop,  Ken- 
nedy, chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  u  described  as  a  wor- 
thy man  and  a  prelate  of  primitive  amplidty.  His  deetion 
to  the  latter  see  was  opposed  by  the  Boyds,  who  then  ruled 
everything  at  court.  The  bishop,  therefore,  seeretiy  left  the 
oountiy  for  Rome,  and  there  obtained  his  confirmati(m  from 
Pope  Paul  the  Second.  At  this  time  (1471)  the  old  contro- 
versy concerning  the  claim  of  the  arohl»sbop  of  York  to  the 
supremaqr  over  the  Scottish  eburoh  (see  vol.  i.  p.  65),  was 
revived,  and  Graham  was  able  to  convince  the  pope  that  it 
was  utterly  unfounded.  He  procured  a  bull  erecting  his  own 
see  of  St  Andrews  into  an  archbishopric,  and  the  twelve 
bishops  of  Sootiand  were  solemnly  enjoined  to  be  sabject  to  it 
in  all  time  coming.  He  was  fartiier  appointed  the  pope*s 
legate  in  Sootiand  for  three  years.  His  proceedings  at  Rome 
excited  the  displeasure  of  the  king  and  tiie  envy  of  the  clergy, 
while  the  nobility,  fearing  that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
scandalous  sale  of  dinrch  livings  which  had  so  long  prevuled, 
were  also  opposed  to  him.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  having  intraded  himself  into  the 
l^ation,  and  for  having  carried  on  a  n^otiation  with  the 
papal  court  without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of  the  king, 
and  in  the  meantime  interdicted  from  taking  the  titie  of 
archbishop  or  exercising  the  office  of  legate.  I^eviz,  the 
archdeacon  of  St  Andrews,  who  had  obtained  great  inflnenoi 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  by  his  skill  in  judicial  astrdogy, 
and  who  had  an  eye  to  the  see  for  himself,  forged  accusations 
against  the  archbishop,  and  agents  were  employed  at  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  heresy.  Hie  judges 
were  bribed  by  the  clergy,  and  it  is  stated  that  an  offer  of 
eleven  thousand  merks  wss  made  to  the  king  himself  to  sway 
his  mind  against  him.  The  rector  of  his  university,  ibrang  a 
quarrel  upon  him,  dragged  him  before  his  court,  and  formally 
excommunicated  him.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peiaecotioa 
he  bore  himself  with  meek  and  pious  fortitude;  but  it  broke 
his  heart  at  last,  and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  distraction, 
from  which  he  appears  never  to  have  recovered.  Procuring 
him  to  be  declared  insane,  Shevia  obtained  the  custody  of  his 
person.  He  was  confined  first  in  Inchcolm,  and  afterwards 
in  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  when  he  died  in  1478.  8.  Wil- 
liam, ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Garvock  in  Perthshire,  from 
a  younger  son  of  whom  came  the  Grahams  of  Balgpwan,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  family  wss  the  gallant  Sir  Thomss 
Graham,  Lord  Lynedoch,  the  hero  of  Barossa,  of  whom  a 
memoir  is  given  hereafter  in  its  place.  4.  Henry,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  6.  Walter,  of  Wallaoetown,  Dumbarton- 
shire, ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Knockdolian  in  Carrick, 
and  their  cadets. 

Patrick  Graham,  of  Kncardine,  the  son  of  Alexander,  the 
eldest  son,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  wss  created  a  peer 
of  parliament  in  1451,  under  the  title  of  Lord  GrahauL  He 
died  in  1465.  His  only  son,  William,  second  Lord  Graham, 
married  lady  Anne  Douglas,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fourth  eari 
of  Angus,  and  had  two  sons,  William,  third  Lord  Graham,  and 
George,  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Calendar,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Jean,  married  to  the  second  Lord  Ogiivy  of  Airlie,  and 
Christian,  married,  first  to  James  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  and 
secondly,  to  Sir  Thomas  Manle  of  Panmuro. 

William,  third  Lord  Graham,  sat  m  the  first  parliament  of 
king  James  the  Fourth,  7th  October,  1488;  and  on  8d 
March,  1504-5,  he  was  created  earl  of  Montrose,  a  charter 
being  granted  to  him.  of  that  date,  of  his  hereditary  lands  ci 
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**  Avid  Mnntrom,**  wliich  were  then  erected  into  a  free  barony 
and  earldom,  to  be  called  the  barony  and  earldom  of  Montrose. 
It  is  from  these  lands,  therefore,  and  not  from  the  town  of 
Montroee,  that  the  family  take  their  titles  of  earl  and  doke. 
I  See  MoirmosBi  duke  of.]  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
9th  September  1513.  He  was  thrice  married«  By  his  first 
wife,  Annabella,  daughter  of  Lord  Dmmmond,  he  had  a  son, 
second  eari  of  Montrose ;  by  his  second  wife,  Janet,  a  dangh- 
ter  of  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  of  Dantreath,  he  had  three 
daughters;  and  by  his  third  wife,  Christian  Wavance  of  Segy, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wavanoe  of  Stevenston,  and  widow  of 
the  ninth  Lord  Halyburton  of  Dtrleton,  two  sons,  Patrick, 
ancestor  of  the  Grsemes  of  Inchbrakie,  Perthsliire,  of  whom 
afterwards;  and  Andrew,  consecrated  bishop  of  Dunblane  in 
1575,  and  the  first  protestant  bishop  of  that  see. 

From  the  tliird  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Montrose  came 
the  Qraharos  of  OrchO,  and  from  the  fourth  son  the  Grahams 
of  KlUeam.  From  the  second  son  of  the  third  earl  descended 
the  Grahams  of  Braoo,  who  once  possessed  a  baronetcy  of 
KoTa  Scotia,  conferred  on  the  first  of  the  family,  28th  Sep- 
tember 1625.  From  the  third  son  of  the  same  earl,  tho 
Grahams  of  Scottistoun  derived  their  descent. 

The  first  of  the  Gnemes  of  Inchbrakie  receiTod  fhat  estate 
from  his  futher,  the  first  earl  of  Montrose,  with  the  lands  of 
Fowlis  and  Abemthyen,  also  in  Perthshire,  (charter  dated 
20th  June  1513,)  and  married  Mai^aret  Stewart,  grand- 
daughter of  the  duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  King  James  the 
Fourth.  His  second  son,  Geoige,  archdeacon  of  Boss  in 
1575,  was  ancestor  of  the  Grasmes  of  Drynie,  Boss-shire. 
His  grandson,  John  Graeme,  second  son  of  Ms  successor,  was 
tho  first  of  the  Grahams  of  Bucklivie,  and  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  latter,  George,  bi&hop  of  Orkney  in  1615,  was  an- 
cestor, by  two  of  his  sons,  of  the  Gmmes  of  Graham^s  Hall, 
and  the  Grssmes  of  Gorthy.  Patrick  Gneme  of  Inchbrakie, 
tho  fifth  laird,  was  the  well  known  royalist  officer,  cousin  of 
the  great  rak/qnis  of  Montroee,  at  whose  house  of  Tullybel- 
ton,  among  the  hills  near  the  Tay,  that  daring  and  chival- 
rons  leader  arrived  in  ^sguise  in  1644,  and  who  accompanied 
bim  seventy  miles,  as  his  guide,  to  Blair  Athole,  to  raise  his 
standard  there  in  support  of  the  king,  when  he  commanded 
the  Athol  Highlanders,  and  was  known  as  *' Bktck  Pate." 
In  1651  he  was  colonel  of  the  Perthshire  force,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  adberenoe  to  the  royal  cause  be  loffored  great 
losses,  and  hia  castle  of  Inchbrakie  irw  homed  by  Cromwell. 
He  himself  was  outlawed  and  imprisoned,  and  was  only  re- 
leased on  the  earl  of  Tul^bardine  and  I/ord  Drummoi^d  sign- 
ing a  bail  bond  for  him,  in  1654,  that  he  "  should  do  nothing 
to  hurt  the  oommonwealtk  of  England  nor  their  armiee  in 
Scotland."  Major  George  Drummond  Grame,  tenth  proprie- 
tor of  Inchbrakie  in  a  direct  line,  fought  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  waa  severely  wounded  at  Waterloo.  He  subse- 
quently served  in  the  Hanoverian  guards,  and  in  1816  was 
created  a  knight  cf  the  Guelphic  order.  He  also  had  con- 
ferred on  him  the  gold  cross  of  William  the  Fourth  and  the 
Hanoverian  Peninmlar  medal. 


The  Grahams  of  the  borders  are  descended  from  Sir  John 
Graham  of  Kilbxyde,  called,  from  his  bravery,  Sir  John  "  with 
the  bri^t  sword,**  second  son  of  Malise,  earl  first  of  Strath- 
•rn,  and  afterwards  of  Mentetth  (see  theM  titles),  by  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Ann  Vere,  daughter  of  Henry,  eari  of  Oxford.  The 
prindpsd  families  that  derive  from  him  are  those  of  Esk  and 
Netherby,  which  both  possess  baroneteiee,  and  the  Grahams 
ef  Plomp,  their  progenitors  having  settled  in  wnat  was  called 
u  the  debateable  land,"  a  toritory  consisting  of  that  portion  of 
Combeiland  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  river  Esk 


and  the  Solway  Frith,  and  so  named  from  being  a  constant 
scene  cf  strife  between  the  Scottish  and  English  borderers. 
The  first  baronet  of  Esk,  who  fought  on  the  kirg's  side,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  purchased  the  eetato 
of  Netherby  and  the  barony  of  Liddell  from  the  eari  of  Cum- 
berland. His  grandson,  the  third  baronet,  also  Sir  Bichaid 
Graliam,  was  created  in  1680  Visoount  Preston  in  Uie  Scot- 
tish peerage  [see  pREsrrozf,  viscount  of],  and  on  the  death 
of  the  thud  viscount  rithout  issue  in  1739,  when  the  title 
became  extinct,  his  extensive  estates  devolved  on  his  two 
aunts,  the  last  survivor  of  whom.  Lady  Widdington,  devised 
them  by  will,  in  1757,  to  the  Bev.  Bobert  Graham,  D.D., 
grandson  of  Sir  Geoi^  Graham,  second  baronet  of  Esk,  and 
father  of  James  Graham  of  Netherby,  created  a  baronet  28th 
December  1782,  and  whose  son  is  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  James 
Bobert  George  Graham  of  Netherby,  first  lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty (1854).  Bichard,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Bichard  Gra- 
ham, the  first  bai-onet  of  Esk,  waa  created  a  baronet  in  1662, 
and  wa.«{  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Norton-Conyers,  York- 
shire. The  Grahams  of  Kirkstall,  in  the  same  county,  who 
ulso  possess  a  baronetey,  conferred  in  1808,  are  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  Grahams  of  Esk.  No  Scottish  fiunily 
of  the  name  now  posse«es  a  baronetey. 

Shr  John  '*  with  the  bright  sword,"  was  also  ancestor  of  the 
Grahams  of  Gartmore  in  Perthshire.  Sir  William  Graham  of 
Gartmore,  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1665,  married 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  Graham,  Lord  Kilpont, 
(son  of  the  earl  of  Airth,)  who  was  sl«n  by  one  of  his  own 
vvBsals,  James  Stuart  of  Ardvoirlich,  in  the  camp  of  the 
maiquis  of  Montrose,  in  1644;  and  had  a  son,  Sir  John 
Graham,  second  baronet  of  Gartmore,  declared  insane  in  1696. 
On  his  death,  12th  July  1708,  without  issue,  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct,  and  the  representation  of  the  family  devolved 
upon  his  sifter  Mary,  wife  of  James  Hodge,  Esq.  of  Glads- 
muir,  advocate.  Their  only  daughter,  Mary  Hodge,  married, 
in  1701,  William,  son  of  John  Graham  of  Callingod,  and  had 
a  son,  William  Graham,  who  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of 
Menteith. 

Tlie  castle  of  Kilbryde,  near  Dunblane,  built  by  Sir  John 
**  with  the  bright  sword,"  in  1460,  was  possessed  by  his  repre- 
sentatives, the  earls  of  Menteith,  till  1640,  when  it  was  sold. 
The  Menteith  Grahams  were  called  the  Grahams  **of  the 
hens,"  from  the  following  circumstance.  An  armed  party  of 
the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  headed  by  Donald  Nan  Ord,  called 
Donald  of  the  Hammer,  in  their  retreat  from  the  disastroiia 
field  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  in  passing  the  lake  of  Menteith, 
stopped  at  a  house  of  the  earl  of  Menteith,  where  a  large 
fSsast,  consisting  principally  of  poultry,  was  prepared  fur  a 
marriage  party,  and  ate  up  all  the  provisions;  but,  being  im- 
mediately pureued,  they  were  overtaken  in  the  gorge  of  a 
pass,  near  a  rock  called  Craig-Vad,  or  the  Wolffs  difi^,  where 
a  bloody  encounter  took  place.  The  earl  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  foilowen  were  killed,  and  Donald  of  the  Ham- 
mer escaped,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  only  a 
single  attendant  From  the  cause  of  the  fight  the  Highland- 
ers gave  the  name  of  CfranuxA  na  GeriCt  or  **  Grahams  of 
the  hens,"  to  the  Menteith  branch  ever  after,  f See  Men- 
teith, Earl  of.] 


The  Grahams  of  Leitehtown,  Perthshire,  descend  from  tne 
2d  son  of  2d  earl  of  Menteith,  through  the  Grahams  of  Gar- 
tur,  bong  the  eldest  cadet  of  that  fanuly,  by  direct  descent. 


The  Grahams  of  Tamrawer,  StirlingBhire,  are  desoended 
from  Graham  of  Dundaff",  the  adjacent  barony.  Bobert 
Graham,  the  tenth  laird  of  Tamrawer,  an  eminent  a«;riooltu- 
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**  My  dearest  brother  that  I  erer  bad ; 
Mj  odIj  firiend  wben  1  was  bard  bestead; 
My  hope,  my  bealtb  1  0  man  of  bonoor  great, 
M7  faithful  aid,  and  strength  in  ererj  strait ; 
Thy  matchless  wisdom  cannot  here  be  told. 
Thy  noble  manhood,  troth,  and  dmrage  bold  I 
Wiselj  tboa  knew  to  role  and  to  goTera, 
Yea,  Tirtoe  was  tb j  ebief  and  grsat  oonoeni ; 
A  boonteoQS  hand,  a  heart  as  troe  as  steel, 
A  steadj  mind,  moat  ooorteons  and  genteel** 

The  sword  of  Sir  John  the  Graham  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  doke  of  Montrose.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription,  the  first  coaplet  of  which  is 
borrowed  fix>m  the  English  translation  of  bis  epi- 
taph: 

*  Sir  John  ye  Grame  Teny  liobt  and  wyse, 
One  of  ye  obiefes  rdierit  Scotland  tbxyse. 
Fought  Titb  ys  svord,  and  ner  thont  sdbame, 
Commandit  nane  to  beir  it  hot  bis  name." 

GRAHAM,  Jamrs,  first  marqnis  of  Montrose, 
a  distingnished  military  commander,  celebrated 
by  one  party  as  comparable  to  the  greatest  heroes 
of  antiquity,  and  branded  by  another  as  a  rene- 
gade and  traitor,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John, 
fonrth  eari  of  Montrose,  by  his  conntess,  lisdy 
Margaret  Rnthven,  eldest  danghter  of  the  firat 
earl  of  Gowrie,  and  was  bom  in  1612.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1626,  and  being  the  only  son 
of  bis  family,  was  soon  after  preyailed  on  by  bis 
friends  to  marry  Lady  Magdalen  Carnegie,  sixth 
daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Sonthesk.  His  edu- 
cation having  been  interrupted  by  his  nuptials,  be 
engaged  preceptors  to  come  into  bis  house,  and 
soon  made  great  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
other  branches  of  study.  After  which  he  spent 
some  years  on  the  continent,  and  having  acquired 
all  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  returned 
to  Scotland  about  1684.  Not  meeting  with  such 
an  encouraging  reception  at  court  as  he  expected, 
he  eagerly  joined  the  Presbyterian  party,  became 
a  lord  of  the  Tables,  November  15, 1687,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  supporters  of 
the  National  Covenant  on  its  renewal  in  1688. 
In  the  following  year  he  had  the  command  of  the 
forces  sent  to  the  north  against  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen, the  inhabitants  of  which  city,  then  princi- 
pally Episcopalians,  he  compelled  to   take  the 


Covenant.  On  his  approach,  the  marquis  of 
Hnntly,  who  had  collected  a  force  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  meeting  of  the  Covenantors  at 
Turriif,  disbanded  his  followers,  and  was  sent  by 
Montrose  prisoner  to  Edinburgh ;  but  his  second 
son,  the  earl  of  Aboyne,  having  appeared  in  arms 
the  same  year,  Montrose  marched  against  him, 
and  totally  routed  his  forces  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee 
on  the  18th  of  June ;  on  which  occasion  the  Cove- 
nanters again  took  possession  of  Aberdeen. 

On  the  pacification  of  Berwick  being  concluded, 
Montrose,  with  the  earls  of  Loudon  and  Lothian, 
paid  their  respeets  to  Charles  the  First  at  that 
place,  in  July  1689,  being  sent  for  to  consolt  with 
his  majesty  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
adopted  for  restoring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
country.  In  1640,  the  king,  having  raised  another 
army  against  the  Scots,  the  latter,  assembling 
their  forces,  advanced  into  England.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Montrose,  who  had  the  command  of  two 
regiments,  one  of  horse  and  another  of  infitntryy 
led  the  van  of  the  Soots  army  across  the  Tweed, 
wading  through  the  river  on  foot,  and  he  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
royalists  at  Newbum,  August  28,  1640. 

Filled  with  resentment  against  the  Covenanters 
for  preferring  to  himself  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  Montrose  was  easily  gained 
over  by  the  king ;  when,  deserting  the  cause  he 
had  hitherto  so  zealously  supported,  be  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  his  majesty,  and 
at  a  meeting  at  Cumbemanld  in  Lanarkshire,  pre- 
vailed on  nineteen  peers  to  subscribe  a  bond  to  aid 
in  restoring  Charles  to  the  unlimited  exercise  of 
all  his  prerogatives.  To  destroy  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  Montrose  accused 
him  of  having  asserted  that  the  estates  of  parlia- 
ment  intended  to  depose  the  king ;  and  brought 
forward  as  his  informer  one  John  Stuart,  commis- 
sary of  Dunkeld,  who  declared  that  he  heard  Ar- 
gyle make  the  statement.  Stuart,  however,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  himself  forged  the  speech  at- 
tributed to  Argyle,  and  by  the  advice  of  Montrose 
and  others  had  transmitted  it  to  the  king.  He 
was  in  consequence  tried  before  the  high  eonrt  of 
justiciary  for  his  share  in  this  transaction,  and 
bei^g  found  guilty  was  executed.  Montrose  and 
three  others  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle 
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of  Edinburgh,  where  they  i*emained  from  June 
1641  to  Jnnuary  1642,  when  they  were  set  at  lib- 
erty. Retiring  to  his  own  house  in  the  conntiy, 
he  liyed  privately  till  March  1643,  when  he  went 
to  Barlington  to  meet  the  queen  on  her  return 
fi*om  Holland,  and  accompanied  her  majesty  to 
York.  He  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
solicit  a  commission  to  raise  an  army  for  the  king, 
as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Scots  to  give  their 
assistance  to  the  English  parliament;  but  being 
thwarted  in  his  views  by  the  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
he  again  returned  home.  Soon  after  he  repaired 
to  the  court  at  Oxford,  when  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-general  for  the  king  in  Scot- 
land, and  collecting  some  troops  in  Westmoreland, 
lie  crossed  tlie  border,  and,  on  April  13,  1644, 
erected  the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  within  two  days^  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  into  England.  On  the  26th  of 
that  month  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly^  and  on  the  6th  of  May  was  by  the 
king  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  mai-^uis.  Anxious  to 
show  his  seal  for  the  royal  cause,  Mootrose  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  the  parliamentaiy  garrison 
at  Morpeth,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  provisions 
into  Newcastle ;  but  the  defeat  of  Prince  Rupert 
at  Marston  Moor,  in  the  subsequent  July,  com- 
pelled him,  though  he  himself  was  not  present  in 
tiie  action,  to  retire  into  the  Highlands.  In  the 
disguise  of  a  groom,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Anderson,  with  only  Sir  William  RoUock  and 
Colonel  Sibbald  as  his  companions,  he  reached 
Strathem,  where  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  a  body  of  Irish  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Antrim, 
who,  after  ravaging  the  northern  extremity  of  Ar- 
gyleshire,  had  landed  in  Skye,  and  traversed  the 
extensive  range  of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch.  In 
August,  Monti-ose,  in  the  dress  of  a  simple  High- 
lander, put  himself  at  the  head  of  these  auxiliaries 
in  Blair  of  Athol,  and  being  joined  by  the  Athole 
Highlanders,  and  others  of  the  clans,  soon  found 
himself  in  command  of  about  three  thousand  men. 
With  these  tumultuary  bands  he  rushed  forth  like 
a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  and  when  he  was 
thought  by  all  to  be  utterly  unable  to  bring  a  sin- 
gle follower  into  the  field,  commenced  with  them 
a  career  of  victory  which  is  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  histoij 


On  the  1st  of  September  he  attacked  an  army 
of  the  Covenanters,  amounting  to  upwards  of  six 
thousand,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  at  Uppermuir, 
near  Perth,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  his 
side,  totally  routed  them,  when  their  artillery  and 
baggage  fell  into  his  hands.  The  town  of  Perth 
immediately  surrendered  to  him,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  marquis  of  Argyle  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  proceed 
northward.  Twelve  days  after  the  action  at  Tip- 
permuir,  he  defeated  another  army  of  Covenanters 
under  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  a  son  of  the  marquis 
of  Huntly,  at  the  bridge  of  Dee,  after  which  he 
look  possession  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  which 
for  four  days  was  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  his 
savage  soldiery. 

The  marquis  of  Argyle  having  been  sent  against 
him  with  a  superior  force,  Montrose,  on  his  ap- 
proach, retreated  northward,  and  was  pureued  into 
Badenoch,  where  his  army  dispersed,  and  he  him- 
self escaped  among  the  mountains.  Soon  after  he 
appealed  in  Athol,  and  subsequently  in  Angus, 
at  the  head  of  some  disorderly  troops  hastily  col- 
lected ;  but  bemg  pursued  by  Ai*gyle,  by  a  sudden 
march  he  repassed  the  Grampians,  and  returned 
to  Aberdeenshire,  with  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing the  support  of  the  Gordons.  At  Fy  vie  he  was 
nearly  sni-primd  by  Argyle,  October  27,  1644,  but 
maintained  his  situation  against  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  a  superior  army,  till  the  darkness  of  night 
enabled  him  to  retire  again  into  the  wilds  of  Bad- 
enoch. Being  joiiied  by  some  of  the  clans,  he 
now  marched  into  Argyleshire,  and  laid  waate  the 
estates  of  his  rival  Argyle,  who,  collecting  all  the 
force  he  could  command,  went  in  pursuit  of  him. 
MontitNse,  however,  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked, 
but  surprised  the  army  of  Argyle  at  Inverlochy  on 
February  2, 1645,  and  totally  defeated  them,  no 
less  than  1,500  Campbells  being  killed,  while  his 
own  loss  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  men  in  all. 
He  next  traversed  Morayland,  burning  and  rav- 
aging the  country  as  he  went  along ;  and  having 
been  joined  by  the  Grordons  and  Grants,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bog  of  Gight,  where  he  lost  his 
eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Kincardine,  a  youth  of  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who,  dying  here,  waa  buried  ia 
Bellie  church.  After  plundering  Cullen,  Banff, 
Turriff,  Stonehaven,  and  other  towns,  he  marched 
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to  the  sonthward,  and,  on  April  4,  took  by  storm 
the  town  of  Dondee,  from  which  he  was  almost 
immediately  driven  by  the  arrival  of  Generals 
Baillie  and  Hnrry  with  a  superior  force.  To  in- 
tercept his  return  to  the  north,  these  generals 
divided  their  forces,  but  by  a  rapid  and  masterly 
movement  he  passed  between  their  divisions,  and 
once  more  regained  the  mountains,  where,  having 
recniited  his  forces,  by  one  of  those  hnnied 
marches  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  he  sudden- 
ly appeared  in  Inverness-shire,  and,  on  May  4, 
1645,  defeated  General  Hurry  at  Anldeam,  near 
the  town  of  Naiin,  and,  with  the  loss  of  2,000 
men,  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  Inverness.  On 
July  2  he  enconntered  and  defeated  Baillie  at  the 
village  of  Alford,  bat  the  victory  was  embittered 
by  the  loss  of  Lord  Gordon,  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion. With  a  body  of  about  6,000  men  he  now 
descended  into  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  fought  a 
decisive  battle  at  Kilsyth,  August  15,  when  Baillie 
▼as  again  defeated  with  the  loss  of  about  5,000  men. 
This  victory  opened  to  him  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land; and,  finding  no  longer  any  force  opposed  to 
him  in  that  kingdom,  he  marched  forward  to  the 
borders,  with  the  intention  of  pouring  his  victo- 
rious army  into  England,  and  encamped  at  Philip- 
haugfa,  near  Selkirk.  Recalled  by  the  danger  into 
which  the  cause  of  the  covenant  had  been  thrown 
by  the  successes  of  Montrose,  General  David 
Leslie  hastened  from  England  at  the  head  of  those 
iron  squadrons  whose  bravery  had  been  proved  in 
the  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor,  so  fatal  to  the 
royalists.  His  army  consisted  of  from  5,000  to 
6,000  men,  chiefly  cavahry.  With  the  view  of 
forcing  Montrose  to  battle,  and  at  the  same  time 
eutting  off  his  retreat  to  the  Highlands,  Leslie 
marched  along  the  eastern  coast  firom  Berwick  to 
Tranent^  but  learning  ihat  the  enemy  was  lying 
secure  in-  Ettrick  Forest,  he  suddenly  altered  his 
direclion,  and  crossing  through  Mid -Lothian, 
tnmed  again  to  :the  southward,  and,  following  the 
eowse  of  the  Gala  Water,  arrived  at  Melrose  be- 
fore Montrose  had  any  intimation  of  his  approach. 
On  September  18, 1'645,  Leslie  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked the  royalist  army  posted  at  Philiphangh, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  before  Montrose 
had  time  even  to  form  a  line  of  battle.  Throwing 
himself  upon  a  horse  the  instant  he  heard  the  | 


firing,  and  followed  by  such  of  his  disordered 
cavalry  as  had  gathered  upon  the  alarm,  Montrose 
galloped  from  Selkirk  across  the  Ettrick,  and 
made  a  bold  and  desperate  attempt  to  rallv  his 
flying  troops,  and  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Finding,  however,  that  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain, 
he  cut  his  way  almost  singly  through  a  body  of 
Leslie's  troopers,  and,  like  his  scattered  followers, 
hurried  precipitately  from  the  field.  He  continued 
his  retreat  up  Yarrow  and  over  Minchmoor,  nor 
did  he  once  draw  bridle  till  he  arrived  at  Traquair, 
16  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  At  Philiphanp'h 
he  lost  in  one  defeat  the  fruit  of  six  splendid  vic- 
tories, nor  was  he  ever  again  able  to  make  head 
against  the  covenanted  cause  in  Scotland. 

Retiring  into  Atliol,  Montrose  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  support  of  some  of  the  Highland 
chieftains,  and  laid  siege  to  Inverness,  from  which 
place  he  was  compelled  by  Greneral  Middleton  to 
retreat.  In  the  subsequent  May  he  received 
orders  from  the  king,  who  had  surrendered  to  tlio 
Scottish  army,  to  disband  his  forces  and  withdraw 
from  the  kingdom,  when  he  capitulated  with 
General  Middleton,  July  22,  1646,  and,  alter  ar- 
ranging his  affairs,  on  the  8d  September  of  that 
year  he  left  the  harbour  of  Montrose  hi  a  small 
boat,  disguised  as  the  servant  of  James  Wood,  a 
clergyman  who  accompanied  him,  and  the  same 
evening  went  safely  on  board  a  vessel  in  tlie 
neighbouring  harbour  of  Stonehaven,  and  setting 
sail  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
where  he  received  a  friendly  welcome  from  Thomas 
Gray,  a  Scotsman,  the  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Bergen.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time.  In  May  1648  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  ol 
maresohal.  He  was  at  Brussels  when  he  heard  of 
the  execution  of  the  king,  on  which  he  wrote  the 
following  stanza : 

"  Great,  good,  and  jnst  I  conld  1  oat  nite 
My  grie&  to  th  j  too  xigid  fate, 
rd  weep  the  world  to  sach  a  strain, 
As  it  would  deluge  ODoe  again : 
But  since  Hhj  lond-tongned  blood  demands  soppbei, 
More  from  Briarens*  hands  than  Argam*  eyes, 
ni  sing  thy  obsequies  with  trumpet  soundsi 
Aad  write  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and  wounde." 
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He  Bubsequently  repaired  to  the  Hague,  having 
been  sent  for  by  Charles  the  Second,  who  granted 
him  a  commission  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Scot- 
land, and  invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter.  With  arms  supplied  by  the  qaeen  of  Sweden, 
and  money  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  Montrose 
embarked  at  Hamburgh  with  600  Germans,  and 
landed  in  Orkney  in  March  1650.     His  small  ai-- 
my  having  been  reinforced  by  the  addition  of 
about  800  islanders,  he  crossed  over  into  the  main- 
land, but  as  he  traversed  the  wilds  of  Caithness 
and  Sutherland,  he  was  joined  by  veiy  few  of  the 
royalist  party.     Advancing  into  Ross-shire,  he 
was  suKpinsed  at  Inverchan-on,  and  totally  defeat- 
ed by  Colonel  Strachan  on  April  27,  1650.    After 
a  fruitless  resistance,  he  fled  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle upon  a  horse  lent  him  by  the  young  and  gen- 
erous Viscount  Frendi*aught,  his  owo  having  been 
killed,  but,  being  pnrsned,  he  quitted  his  horse, 
threw  away  his  cloak,  his  ribbon,  and  his  star, 
and  exchanged  clothes  with  a  countryman  whom 
he  met  in  his  way.   He  took  refuge  in  the  grounds 
of  M^Leod  of  Assynt,  by  whom  he  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  General  Leslie,  and,  in  the  same 
mean  habit  in  which  he  was  taken,  sent  prisoner 
to  Edinburgh.    He  was  received  by  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city  at  the  Watergate,  bottom  of 
the  Canongate,  May  18,  placed  on  an  elevated 
seat  on  a  cart,  to  which  he  was  pinioned  with 
cords,  and  in  slow  procession,  in  presence   of 
thousands    of  spectatoi-s,    was,    by   the   public 
executioner,  conducted  bareheaded  to  the  com- 
mon gaol.    Having  been  forfeited  by  parliament 
in  1644,  sentence  of  death  was  now,  without  the 
previous  formaJity  of  a  trial,  pronounced  against 
him,  and,  on  May  21,  1650,  he  was  hanged  on  a 
gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  with  the  hlstoiy  of  his  ex- 
ploits appended  to  his  neck.    His  body  was  after- 
wards quartered,  and  his  limbs  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland.    He  bore  his 
fate  with  a  fortitude  and  magnanimity  that  excit- 
ed the  admiration  even  of  bis  enemies,  attesting 
with  his  latest  breath  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause.    With  the  most  impetuous  and  chivalric 
daring,  Montrose  possessed  a  mind  of  unusual  re- 
finement for  that  stormy  age,  and  was  accustomed 
to  occupy  his  few  intervals  of  leisure  with  the  ele- 
gant pnrsaits  of  literature.    The  night  before  his 


execution  he  wrote  the  following  lines  upon  the 
window  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined: 

'*  I^t  them  bestow  on  eveiy  airt  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  mj  reine,  that  I  mnj  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake. 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  st:ike ; 
Scatter  my  ashes,  strow  them  in  the  air. 
Lord,  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeful  thou*lt  recover  once  my  dost, 
And  confident  thoult  raise  me  witli  the  Jost.*' 

Some  other  poems  of  his  have  been  preserved; 
and  a  work  written  by  him  in  Latin,  entitled  'Da 
Rebus  Auspicils  Serenisslmi  et  Potentissimi  Ca- 
roU,  Dei  Gratia  Magns  Britannis  Regis,'  &c., 
was  published  at  Pains  in  1648. 

After  the  Restoration,  his  remains  received  a 
state  fonei-al.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1661,  the 
mai-quis*  son,  the  then  mai-quis  of  Montrose,  with 
his  friends  of  the  name  of  Graham,  the  whole 
Scots  nobility  and  gentry,  with  the  Lord  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Oouneil  of  Edinburgh, 
and  four  companies  of  the  Trained  Bands  of  the 
city,  went  to  the  Burgh  Muis,  where  his  body 
had  been  buried,  and  having  taken  it  up,  con- 
veyed it,  with  the  honour  befitting  the  occasion, 
to  the  Abbey  Church  of  Holyrood  house.  The 
other  remains  wei^e  collected  from  the  various 
quarters  to  which  they  had  been  dispersed,  ex- 
cepting one  hand  which  was  never  found,  and 
after  having  lain  in  state  for  a  long  time  in  Holy- 
rood,  were  boi*ne  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  with 
a  splendour  surpassing  that  of  any  funeral  of  the 
time  in  Scotland,  and  there,  we  are  told,  '*  they 
still  repose,  in  the  grave  of  his  grandfather,  Earl 
John,  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  Regent 
Moray's  vault,  in  the  southern  transept  of  St. 
Giles,  which  for  generations  afterwards  was  known 
as  the  Montrose  Aisled 

GRAHAM,  John,  Viscount  Dundee,  a  royalist 
officer,  celebrated  for  his  hostility  to  the  Covenant 
and  fidelity  to  James  VIZ.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  William  Graham  of  Claverhouse  near  Dun- 
dee, descended  from  tUe  noble  family  of  Montrose, 
and  Lady  Jean  Cai-negie,  fourth  daughter  of  John 
first  eai*l  of  Northesk.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  where,  as  would  ap- 
pear from  his  letters,  he  seems  to  have  made  no 
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fi*eat  pi*oficiency  in  scholarship  of  any  kind,  being 
ehiefly  remarkable  in  his  youth  for  his  enthasias- 
tic  predilection  for  Highland  poetry,  and  for  his 
headlong  zeal  in  behalf  of  episcopacy  and  the 
established  order  of  things.  He  commenced  his 
milltai'y  career  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  ser- 
Tice,  bnt  in  1672,  in  the  war  against  France,  he 
became  a  cornet  in  the  gnai'ds  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whose  life  he  saved  at  the  sangninarv 
battle  of  Seneif,  in  August  1674,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  rewarded  with  a  captain's  commission. 
A  vacancy  taking  place  soon  after  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  regiments  in  Holland,  he  applied  for  the 
command  of  it;  but  the  prince,  having  pre-engaged 
it  to  another,  refused  his  request,  on  which  he 
quitted  the  Dutch  semce,  saying,  *^  The  soldier 
who  has  not  gratitude  cannot  be  brave."  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1677,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Cbai'les  the  Second  commander  of  one  of 
the  independent  regiments  of  horse  raised  against 
the  Covenanters.  On  May  29,  1679,  a  meeting 
of  the  persecuted  presbyterians  took  place  on  Lou- 
donhill  in  Ayrshire,  for  the  celebration  of  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  disperae  them, 
Claverhouse,  at  the  head  of  his  own  dragoons, 
instantly  marched  fi'om  Glasgow,  and  arrived  at 
Hamilton  81st  May,  so  unexpectedly,  as  to  make 
prisoner  Mr.  John  King,  a  famous  field  preacher, 
and  fourteen  others,  on  their  way  to  Loudonhill; 
he  then  rapidly  continued  his  march,  carrying  his 
captives  along  with  him,  till  he  reached  the  village 
of  Dramclog,  about  a  mile  east  from  Loudonhill. 
Here  those  of  the  congregation  who  were  armed, 
having  skilfully  posted  themselves  in  a  place 
which  was  almost  inaccessible  to  cavalry,  with 
a  broad  ditch  in  their  front,  calmly  waited  for  the 
assault  of  the  king's  troops,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  June.  The  dragoons,  after  discharging 
their  carabines,  made  an  attempt  to  charge,  but 
the  nature  of  the  ground  threw  them  into  confu- 
sion, and  after  a  short  but  furious  engagement, 
they  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  Cove- 
nanters gained  a  complete  victoiy.  Claverhouse 
himself  was  forced  to  fly ;  and  his  horse's  belly 
being  cut  open  by  the  stroke  of  a  scythe,  he 
escaped  with  difficulty.  In  his  flight  he  passed 
King,  the  minister,  lately  his  prisoner,  but  now 
deserted  bv  his  gunrd,  and  the  latter  tauntingly 


cried  out  to  him  to  ^*  stay  and  take  the  afternoon's 
preaching!'*  The  insurgents,  as  they  were  styled, 
were  repulsed  the  next  day  in  an  attack  upon  the 
town  of  Glasgow,  which,  however,  Claverhouse 
deemed  it  expedient  to  evacuate. 

When  the  victory  at  Drumclog  became  known, 
a  number  of  preachers,  gentlemen,  and  common 
people  of  the  west,  joined  the  Covenanters,  who 
had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  < 
Hamilton.  Their  numbers  and  zeal  excited  great 
alarm  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  foot  militia  was  in- 
stantly called  out,  and  two  additional  regiments 
of  dragoons  were  ordered  from  England  to  Join 
the  royal  army,  which,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  reached  Bothwell  Mnir  on 
Sunday  June  22,  1679.  The  Covenanters,  unfor- 
tunately, were  divided  amongst  themselves ;  they 
were  likewise  deficient  in  subordination  and  dis- 
cipline, and,  in  addition,  were  but  ill  provided 
with  aims  and  ammunition,  and  especially  with 
artillery.  They  were  encamped  chiefly  in  the 
park  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  along  the  river 
Clyde,  which  separated  the  two  armies.  Bothwell 
bridge,  which  at  that  period  was  long  and  nar-  • 
row,  had  then  a  portal  in  the  middle  with  gates, 
which  the  Covenanters  shut,  and  barricaded  with 
stones  and  timber.  This  important  post  was 
bravely  defended  by  300  of  their  best  men,  under 
Hackston  of  Rathillet ;  but  their  ammunition  be- 
ing soon  expended,  they  were  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  abandon  it;  on  which  the  king's  troops, 
with  their  cannon  in  front,  defiled  along  the 
bridge,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle.  The  duke 
commanded  the  foot,  and  Claverhouse  the  cavalry. 
At  the  fii*st  discharge  of  their  guns,  the  Covenant- 
ers were  driven  fix)m  the  field  with  great  and  in- 
discriminate slaughter,  and  Monmouth  in  vain 
attempted  to  restrain  the  fury  of  his  troops.  Dis- 
regarding the  ordei's  of  the  duke,  Claverhouse 
mercilessly  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  by  his  re- 
lentless proceedings  acquired  for  himself  the  un- 
enviable appellation  of  "  The  Bloody  Claver'se." 

In  1682  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Wigtou,  in 
which  office  his  brother  David  was  joined  with 
him  the  following  year.  Both  brothera,  but  par- 
ticularly Claverhouse,  rendered  themselves  odious 
from  the  extreme  cruelty  of  their  measures. 
Claverhouse  himself  has  been  accused  of  as  cold- 
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blooded  and  atrocious  a  murder  as  was  ever  com- 
mitted, that  of  John  Brown,  the  Christian  carrier, 
in  1685,  with  the  details  of  which  every  reader  of 
the  history  of  the  crnel  persecutions  of  that  period 
must  be  familiar.  C1averhouse*s  own  account  of 
it  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  him  to  the  duke  of 
Qneensberry,  discovered  among  the  collections  of 
the  duke  of  Bncclench,  and  it  clearly  refutes  the 
story,  current  in  ali  our  histories,  that  Brown  was 
shot  by  Claverhouse  with  his  own  hand,  and 
proves  that  Brown  might  have  saved  his  life  on 
the  same  conditions  which  were  accepted  by  his 
nephew,  who  was  captured  along  with  him.  Ac- 
cused of  cruelty  in  his  proceedings  against  the 
Covenantei's,  Claverhonse  answered,  that  ^*  terror 
was  trae  mercy,  if  it  put  an  end  to  or  prevented 
war."  For  his  services  he  was,  in  1684,  consti- 
tuted captain  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse,  sworn 
a  privy  councillor,  and  had  a  gift  from  the  king 
of  the  castle  of  Dadhope,  and  the  constabulary  of 
Dundee,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, by  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  the  chancellor. 
On  the  accession  of  James  YIT.  he  was  left  out 
of  the  commission  of  privy  council,  on  pretence, 
that  having  mamed  into  the  earl  of  Dundonald*s 
family,  it  was  not  safe  to  intrust  him  with  the 
king's  secrets,  but  was  soon  restored.  He  had 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1686,  and  of 
major-general  in  1688,  and  was  created  viscount 
of  Dundee,  and  Lord  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  by 
patent,  November  12,  1688.  At  this  time  he  was 
in  London  with  the  king,  whose  affairs  were  now 
becoming  desperate.  When  his  majesty,  on  the 
approach  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  withdrew  to 
Rochester,  Claverhouse  strongly  opposed  his  de- 
pai*ture,  and  undertook  to  collect  10,000  of  his 
disbanded  soldiers,  and  to  march  through  Eng- 
land at  their  head,  driving  the  Dutch  forces  be- 
fore him.  His  offer  was  not  accepted ;  and  Dun- 
dee returned  to  Scotland  with  a  troop  of  sixty 
horse,  which  had  deserted  from  his  regiment  in 
England.  He  was  present  at  the  convention  of 
Estates  in  January  1689;  but  not  finding  him- 
self safe  in  Edinburgh,  he  retired  with  his  troopers 
from  the  capital;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May 
appeared  in  the  Highlands  in  arms  in  favour  of 
the  expatriated  king.  General  Mackay  was  sent, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  to  oppose 


him,  and  two  months  were  passed  in  great  im* 
patience  by  Dandee,  in  consequence  of  orderi 
he  had  received  from  King  James  not  to  risk 
ft  battle  until  the  arrival  of  some  assistance 
from  Ireland.  He  was  accustomed,  we  arc 
told,  to  march  on  foot  with  the  soldiers,  at  one 
time  by  the  side  of  one  clan,  and  anon  by  that  of 
another,  flattering  them  with  his  knowledge  of 
their  genealogies,  and  animating  them  by  the  re- 
cital of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the 
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verses  of  then*  bards.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims, 
that  no  general  should  fight  with  an  irregular  ar- 
my, unless  he  was  acquainted  with  every  man  he 
commanded.  Yet,  with  these  habits  of  familiar- 
ity, his  discipline  was  dreadfully  severe ;  the  only 
punishment  he  inflicted  was  death.  ^*AU  other 
punishments,"  he  said,  **  disgraced  a  gentleman, 
and  all  who  were  with  him  were  of  that  rank ; 
bat  death  was  a  relief  from  the  consciousness  of 
crune."  It  is  related  of  him,  that  having  seen  a 
young  officer  under  him  fly  in  his  first  action,  be 
pretended  he  had  sent  him  to  the  rear  on  a  mes- 
sage. The  youth  fled  a  second  time;  when  he 
brought  him  to  the  front  of  the  army,  and,  saying 
'*  That  a  gentleman's  son  ought  not  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  a  common  executioner,'*  shot  him  dead 
with  his  own  pistol  in  presence  of  his  troops.  His 
followers  chiefly  consisted  of  Highlanders  from  the 
interior  of  the  Highlands,  with  whom,  as  being  of 
the  blood  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  he  was  the 
object  of  peculiar  attachment.  On  bearing  that 
Mackay,  with  8,000  foot  and  two  troops  of  horse, 
was  advancing  through  Athol,  Dundee  marched 
to  meet  him,  with  about  2,500  men ;  and,  at  the 
pass  of  Eilliecrankie,  on  June  17,  1689,  an  en- 
gagement took  place,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  foimer,  with  the  loss  of  2,500  men.  But  the 
victory  proved  fatal  to  Dandee,  who,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  pointing  to  the  retreating  enemy, 
with  his  arm  extended  to  his  troops,  received  a 
shot  in  his  side,  through  an  opening  in  his  armour, 
and  dropped  from  horseback  as  he  rode  off  the 
field.  The  statement  that  he  survived  to  write  an 
account  of  his  victory  to  King  James  is  not  true, 
and  the  letter  usually  given  as  his,  is  a  forgery. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  Blair- 
in-AthoI,  and  with  him  was  buried  the  cause  of 
King  James  in  Scotland. 
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GRAHAM,  DouGAL,  a  rhymster  of  Glasgow, 
tnthor  of  a  metrical  hiatoiy  of  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  and  of  yai*ioas  "  chap  books,**  at  one  time 
very  popular  among  the  peaaantiy  of  Scotland, 
was  bom  near  Raploch  in  Stirlingshire  in  1724, 
and  was  at  first  a  servant  near  Campsie,  Stirling- 
shire. He  then  became  a  sort  of  packman,  or  tra- 
velling dealer  in  small  wares,  in  which  capacity 
he  followed  both  the  rebel  and  the  royal  armies  in 
1745.  Acoordmg  to  his  own  statement  he  had 
been  ^^  an  eye-witness  to  most  of  the  movements 
of  the  armies  from  the  rebels*  first  ci'ossing  the 
ford  of  Frew  to  then*  final  defeat  at  Cnlloden." 
He  afterwards  became  a  printer  in  Glasgow,  and 
ultimately  was  appointed  bellman  of  that  city,  a 
sitaation  of  considerable  nsefulness,  if  not  of  some 
profit,  in  those  days  when  there  was  scarcely  any 
other  method  of  advertising  practised.  His  his- 
tory of  the  rebellion,  in.  doggerel  rhyme,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  favonrito  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
It  was  first  printed  under  the  following  title:  ^  A 
full,  particular  and  true  account  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  years  1745-6, 

Composed  bj  the  poet  D.  Graham, 
In  Stirlingsbire  he  lives  at  hame, 

To  the  tune  of  the  Gallant  Grahams.  To  which 
is  added  several  other  poems  by  the  same  author.* 
Glasgow,  1746, 12mo.  The  second  edition,  1752, 
bears  *^  printed  for  and  sold  by  Dougal  Graham, 
merchant  in  Glasgow.**  The  third  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1774,  was  entirely  re-written,  without* 
says  his  biographer,  being  improved.  The  work 
ran  through  several  subsequent  editions.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  humoi-ous  songs  of  *The 
Tnmimspike,*  and  'John  Hielandman*s  remarks 
on  Glasgow,*  and  of  the  facetious  penny  histories 
of  'Lothian  Tam,*  'Leper  the  Tailor,*  'Simple 
John  and  his  Twelve  MlsfortuLes,*  'Jocky  and 
Meggy*8  Courtship,'  *  John  Cheap  the  Chapman,* 
'The  Comical  Sayings  of  Paddy  from  Cork,  with 
his  coat  buttoned  behind,*  'John  Falkirk's  Car- 
ritches,*  '  Janet  Clinker*s  Orations  in  the  Society 
of  Clashing  Wives,*  &c.,  which  contain  a  great 
deal  of  coarse  and  low  humour,  and  long  formed 
staple  articles  with  the  "flying  stationer'*  and  on 
the  old  bookstalls,  but  since  the  introduction  of  a 
biicher  and  better  kind  of  cheap  literatnre,  have 


become  almost  unknown.  Dougal  Graham  died 
July  20,  1779.  An  account  of  him  was  given  by 
William  Motherwell,  the  poet,  in  the  Paisley 
Magazine  for  1828. 

GRAHAM,  Thomas,  Lord  Lynedoch,  a  dis- 
tinguished general,  of  the  family  of  Balgowan  in 
Perthshire,  was  bom  at  the  family  mansion  there 
in  1760.  The  progenitor  of  the  family  was  Wil- 
liam, third  son  of  William  Graham  of  Kincardine, 
of  the  house  of  Montrose,  by  his  2d  wife,  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  2d  daughter  of  Robert  III. ;  and  the 
Balgowan  Grahams  were  in  use  to  caiTy  for  anna, 
Or,  on  a  chief  indented,  sable,  three  escallops  of 
the  fii-st,  and  in  the  centre  a  martlet  of  the  second, 
within  the  double  tressure  of  Scotland,  as  a  badge 
of  their  descent  from  royal  blood.  John  Graham, 
second  son  of  John  Graham  of  Gai-vock,  purchased 
the  estate  of  Balgowan  from  James  Lord  Liner- 
meath,  in  1684,  and  on  account  of  his  loyalty  and 
the  assistance  given  to  James  the  Sixth  against 
the  earl  of  Gowrie,  he  received  from  that  monaich 
several  of  the  forfeited  lands  on  the  Gowrie  estate, 
namely.  Nether  Pitcamis,  Craigeugall,  Half  lands 
of  Monedie,  Half  lands  of  Legulurie,  and  half  of 
Codrachie-mill,  with  the  patronage  of  the  church  ol 
Monedie.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  thii-d 
son,  and  only  surviving  child  of  Thomas  Graham, 
Esq.  of  Balgowan,  by  his  wife.  Lady  Christian 
Hope,  sixth  daughter  of  Charles  first  earl  of  Hope- 
toun.  He  did  not  enter  the  army  until  he  waa 
forty-three  years  of  age,  and  then  under  cu*cum- 
stances  of  a  somewhat  romantic  nature.  His  father 
had  died  on  6th  December  1766,  and  on  the  26th 
December  1774  he  manied  the  Hon.  Maiy  Cath- 
cart,  second  daughter  of  Charles  ninth  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  her  elder  sister,  Jane,  being  manied  the  same 
day  to  the  fourth  duke  of  Athol.  From  this  period 
till  1792  he  remained  a  privnte  countjy  gentleman, 
cultivating  his  estates,  and  indulging  in  classical 
studies,  and  the  enjoyment  of  elegant  leisure.  On 
26th  June  of  the  latter  yeai-,  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  most  tenderiy  attached,  died  without  having 
had  any  children.  His  grief  for  her  loss  was  so 
overwhelming  as  gieatly  to  injure  his  health,  and 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  relief  from  change  of 
scene  and  variety  of  objects,  he  was  recommended 
to  travel.  After  visiting  France,  he  went  to  Gib- 
raltar, and  during  his  sojomn  there,  he  fell  into 
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fbe  iocietj  of  the  €^Betr%  of  tke  g»TW»,  ud 
theacdbfth  determtJied  en  dert^ing  bimaeif  to  the 
profeMioo  of  armc    Lord  Hood  wm  thai  abc«t 


to  fail  for  the  foath  of  France,  aad  Mr.  Graham 
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«Ol 


tbe 

tke 
to  the 


to  perform  B  pcrsoB.    UugmKamu 
cm  the  migbt  of  the  29th  Deeeaber,  m 
of  a  deep  fall  of  mom^  he  qmtted  Mas- 


ia  sitaated  os  two  iBbada  fcimed  bj 
accompanied  bim  m  a  Tolonteer.  Is  1793  be  '  theexpansioaof  thevatenof  theMiBeio.  Owiag 
boded  with  tbe  BrieUh  tioopa  at  Toalo1^  and  ;  to  the  daztacaa  of  the  night,  the  boat  in  which  he 
icnred  m  extra  aide-^e-camp  to  Lord  MnlgraTe, 
the  feneril  commanding  in  chiel^  who  acfcnow- 
lodged  bj  bis  particalar  tfaanka  bia  gallant  and 
Me  wtnkee.  He  waa  alwaja  loremoat  m  tbe 
attack,  and  on  one  occaaioo,  at  the  head  of  a  col- 
umn, when  a  prirate  foldier  fell,  Mr.  Graham 
took  vp  bia  moaket,  and  aoppUed  bia  place  in  tbe 
front  rank.  On  retoming  to  Scotland  be  laiaed 
from  aaiODgbia  coantrymen  the  first  battalion  irf'tbe 
90tb  regiment,  of  wbicb  be  waa  appointed  colonel 
commandant,  lOtb  Febmaiy,  1794.  Shortly  af- 
ter, be  waa  elected  tbe  repreaentatire  in  parlia- 
ment of  tbe  coonty  of  Perth.  In  politics  be  was 
a  whig,  and  after  continuing  M.P.  for  Perthsbiie 
till  1807,  be  waa  defeated  in  two  contested  elec- 
tlona  in  1811  and  1812  by  James  Drommond, 
Esq. 

His  regiment,  wbicb  formed  part  of  tbe  army 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Moira,  afterwards 
marqnis  of  Hastings,  passed  the  summer  of  1795, 
at  Isle  Dien,  whence  it  was  ordered  to  Gibraltar, 
and  on  22d  Jaly  of  that  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army.  He  soon  grew 
tired  of  the  idleness  inseparable  from  garrison 
daty,  and  obtained  permission  to  join  the  Anstdr 
an  army.  He  continned  in  that  sendee  during  the 
summer  of  1796,  and  In  it  found  ample  opportu- 
nities not  only  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of 
war,  but  of  sending  to  the  British  govemment  in- 
telligence of  the  military  operations  and  diplomatic 
measures  adopted  by  the  commanders  and  sover- 
eigns of  the  continent.  His  despatches,  at  this 
period,  evinced,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  his  great 
talents  and  characteristic  energy.  Attached  to 
the  Austrian  army  of  Italy,  he  was  shut  up  in 
Mantua,  with  General  Wurmser,  during  its  in- 
vestment ;  but  as  the  siege  of  that  city  continued 
long,  and  the  garrison  began  to  suffer  severely 
from  want  of  provisions,  it  was  determined,  at  a 
council  of  war,  that  intelligence  should  be  sent  to 
the  Imperialist  General,  Alvinai,  of  their  desperate 
situation.    Tliis  perilous  mission  Colonel  Graham 


oonrenient  landing  place  conld  he  leached.  Dur- 
ing tbe  ni|^t  he  travelled  on  Iboi,  wading  throagh 
mire  aad  swampa,  aad  in  eOMtant  danger  of  loafaig 
bia  way,  or  of  being  shot  by  some  one  of  the  nn- 
awjOMS  pickets  that  were  out.  At  day-dawn  be 
eooeealed  himself  till  night,  when  he  resnmcd  his 
jonraey.  At  length,  after  having  daded  the  vigi- 
lance of  tbe  French  patrols,  and  samonnted  nn- 
meroos  baidabqia  and  dangers,  he  arrived  at  tbe 
bead-<|narten  of  General  Alvinai  at  Baasano,  on 
4th  January,  1797. 

A  short  time  after,  Colonel  Graham  returned  to 
England,  but  in  tbe  antomn  of  the  aarae  year  be 
joined  bis  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded, with  Sir  Chariea  Stuart,  to  the  attack  of 
Minorca,  and  on  tbe  reduction  of  that  Island  tbe 
warmest  eulogium  was  bestowed  by  that  com- 
mander on  the  skill  and  valour  displayed  by  him 
Colonel  Graham  then  repaired  to  Sicfly,  where  his 
exertions  were  so  effective,  that  he  received  the  re- 
peated acknowledgmenta,  as  well  aa  various  marks 
of  gratitude,  from  tbe  king  and  queen  of  Naples. 
In  1798,  with  tbe  local  rank  of  brigadier,  he  be- 
besieged  tbe  important  island  of  Malta,  then  held 
by  the  French,  having  under  bis  command  the 
SOth  and  89th  regiments  and  some  corps  emboilied 
under  bis  immediate  durection.  Aware  of  the 
prodigious  strength  of  the  place,  be  resMted  to  a 
blockade,  and  after  a  resistance  of  two  years*  du- 
ration, the  garrison  were  obliged  by  famine  to 
surrender  in  September  1800. 

On  the  surrender  of  Malta,  Colonel  Graham 
returned  to  England,  and  being  anxious  to  rejoin 
his  regiment,  the  90th,  which  had  served  with 
distinction  in  Egypt,  (having  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  first  line  on  the  21st  March,  1801,) 
he  sailed  for  that  country.  Previous  to  his  arri 
val,  however,  Egypt  had  been  completely  con- 
quered, and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  brother  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Hut- 
chinson,   afterwards   earl  of  Donoughmore,  ho 
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travelled  to  £aix>pe,  through  Turkey,  and  passed 
some  time  at  Constantinople.  In  1802,  during 
the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  he  resided  for  a  time 
at  Paris.  From  1803  to  1805,  he  served  with  his 
regiment  in  Ireland.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  or- 
dered out  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  remained 
without  active  employment  till  the  spring  of  1808, 
when  Sir  John  Moore  being  sent,  with  ten  thou- 
sand men,  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
Colonel  Graham  obtained  permission  to  go  with 
blm  as  aide-de-camp.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  traverse  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions. Sir  John  Moore*s  mission  having  failed, 
he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Spain,  whither  Col- 
onel Graham  accompanied  him,  and  served  with 
him  during  the  whole  campaign  of  1808,  and  in 
the  arduous  and  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna. 
On  that  gallant  commander  receiving  his  death- 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Coranna,  Colonel  Graham 
was  one  of  the  officers  who  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  among  the  last  inquiries  of  the  dying 
general,  just  previous  to  his  death,  was  one  in 
which  his  name  was  mentioned,  *^Are  Colonel 
Graham  and  all  my  aides-de-camp  well?^' 

On  the  embarkation  of  the  troops.  Colonel  Gra- 
ham accompanied  them  to  England.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  July  25, 
1810,  and  appointed  to  command  a  division  in  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren.  At  the  siege  of  Flush- 
ing, he  was  actively  employed,  but  being  attacked 
by  fever  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  On  his 
recover}',  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese  troops  in  Cadiz,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  blockaded  by  the  French. 

On  the  21st  Februaiy,  1811,  an  expedition 
sailed  from  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  lieuten- 
ant-general Graham  and  the  Spanish  genei*al, 
Don  Manuel  La  Pena,  to  joiu  the  Spanish  forces  at 
St.  Roche,  with  the  object  of  making  a  combined 
attack  on  the  rear  of  the  French  engaged  in  the 
blockade,  a  movement  which  led  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Barossa  in  the  following  March.  On 
the  day  following,  the  expedition  landed  at  Alge- 
siras,  and  on  the  2dd  marched  to  Tarifa,  with- 
out any  other  road  than  a  mule  path,  which  was 
found  difficult  for  the  advance  of  the  cavalry, 

which,  with  all  the  aitilleiy,  were  sent  onwards  by 
II. 


sea.  The  British  force  consisted  of  a  brigade  of 
artillery,  with  ten  guns ;  two  battalions  of  foot 
guai'ds;  the  28th,  67th,  and  87th  regiments;  a 
battalion  composed  of  flank  companies,  which 
joined  from  Gibraltai* ;  two  companies  of  the  47th 
regiment,  and  two  of  the  20th  Portngnese  regi- 
ment; with  six  companies  of  the  rifle  brigade, 
and  one  squadron  of  cava!  17.  The  Spanish  army, 
under  the  command  of  General  La  Pena,  to  whom, 
being  senior  officer,  General  Graham  ceded  the 
chief  command,  consisted  of  two  divisions ;  in  all, 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  men.  On  get- 
ting the  aitillery  and  horses  on  shore,  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  force  proceeded  to  Veger,  where  they 
remained  all  day,  and  after  a  night  march  of  six- 
teen hours,  they  aixived  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  March  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barossa,  about  four 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Santi 
Petri  river.  A  well-conducted  and  successful 
attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines  near  Santi 
Petri,  by  the  vanguard  of  the  Spanish  division  of 
the  combined  force,  under  Brigadier-general  La- 
drizabel,  having  opened  the  communication  with 
the  Isla  de  Leon,  General  Graham,  whose  division 
had  halted  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Barossa 
height,  received  General  La  Pena's  directions  to 
move  down  from  the  position  of  Bai-ossa  to  that 
of  the  Torre  de  Bermeya,  about  half-way  to  the 
Santi  Petri  river,  to  secure  the  communication 
across,  a  bridge  having  been  recently  erected 
there.  The  ground  between  Barossa  and  Ber- 
meya is  a  rough  uneven  plain,  skii*ted  by  a  great 
^ine  forest.  Greneral  Graham's  division  accord- 
ingly marched  about  twelve  o'clock  through  the 
wood  towards  the  Bermeya.  On  the  maroh  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  appeared 
in  force  in  the  plain  and  was  advancing  towards  the 
heights.  As  he  considered  that  position  the  key  of 
that  of  Santi  Petri,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for 
a  counter-mai'ch,  in  oi*der  to  support  the  ti-oops 
left  in  its  defence ;  but  before  the  British  could 
get  disentangled  from  the  wood,  the  Spanish 
force  posted  on  the  heights  were  seen  retiring, 
while  the  enemy's  left  wing  was  rapidly  ascending. 
The  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  thus  seized 
the  heights,  after  having  dislodged  the  Spanish 
troops,  amounted  to  not  less  than  3,500  men,  under 
General  Rufin.    Another  body  of  4,000  men  was 
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drawn  up  on  the  left  of  Rnfin  to  oppose  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British.  The  total  of  the  French 
force  opposed  to  the  latter,  and  to  the  latter  alone, 
was  thus  about  7,500  men,  being  nearly  doable 
the  force  under  General  Graham.  *^  A  retreat,** 
says  General  Graham  in  his  despatch,  "in  the 
face  of  such  an  enemy,  already  within  reach  of  the 
easy  communication  by  the  sea-beach,  must  have 
involyed  the  whole  allied  army  in  all  the  danger 
of  being  attacked,  daring  the  unavoidable  confu- 
sion of  the  different  corps  aniving  on  the  narrow 
ridge  of  Bermeya  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Timst- 
ing  to  the  known  heroism  of  British  troops,  re- 
gardless of  the  numbers  and  position  of  their 
enemy,  an  immediate  attack  was  determined  on. 
Major  Duncan  soon  opened  a  powerful  battery  of 
ten  guns  in  the  centre.  Brigadier-general  Dilkes, 
with  the  brigade  of  guards.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Browne^s  (of  the  28th)  flank  battalion,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norcott's  two  companies  of  the  2d 
rifle  corps,  and  Major  Acheson,  with  a  part  of  the 
67th  foot,  sepai'ated  fi*om  the  regiment  in  the 
wood,  formed  on  the  right.  Colonel  Wheatly^s 
brigade,  with  three  companies  of  Coldstream 
guaixls  under  Lieutenant- colonel  Jackson,  sepa- 
rated likewise  from  his  battalion  in  the  wood,  and 
Lieutenant  -  colonel  Bamard^s  flank  battalion, 
formed  on  the  left.  As  soon  as  the  infantry  was 
thus  hastily  got  together,  the  guns  advanced  to  a 
more  favourable  position,  and  kept  up  a  most 
destructive  fire.  The  right  wing  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  General  Rufin^s  division  on  the  liill, 
while  Lieutenant-colonel  Barnard's  battalion  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Busche's  detachment  of  the 
20th  Portuguese,  were  warmly  engaged  with  the 
enemy's  tirailleurs  on  our  left.  General  Laval's 
division,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  by  Ma- 
jor Duncan's  battery,  continued  to  advance  in 
veiy  imposing  masses,  opening  his  Are  of  mus- 
ketry, and  was  only  checked  by  that  of  the  left 
wing.  The  left  wing  now  advanced,  flring;  a 
most  determined  charge,  by  the  three  companies 
of  guards,  and  the  87th  re^ment,  supported  by 
all  the  remainder  of  the  wing,  decided  the  defeat 
of  General  Laval's  division.  A  reserve  formed 
beyond  the  narrow  valley,  across  which  the  ene- 
my was  closely  pursued,  next  shared  the  same 
&te.  and  was  routed  by  the  same  means.    Mean- 


while the  right  wing  was  not  less  successful.  The 
enemy,  confident  of  success,  met  General  Dilkes 
on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and  the  contest  was  san- 
guinary, but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  the 
brigade  of  guards,  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Browne's 
battalion,  and  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Norcott's  and 
Major  Acheson's  department  overcame  eveiy  ob- 
stacle, and  Grcneral  Rufin's  division  was  driven 
from  the  heights  in  confusion,  leaving  two  pieces 
of  cannon." 

The  despatch  then  proceeds  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  every  officer  and 
soldier  engaged,  specifying  as  usual  those  by  name 
who  had  more  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves. In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  the  French  were  in 
ftdl  retreat.  The  retiring  divisions  met,  halted, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  form ;  but  the  British  ar- 
tillery still  advancing,  quickly  dispei'sed  them. 
The  exhausted  state  of  the  ti'oops  made  pursuit 
impossible.  The  eagle  of  the  8th  Imperial  regi- 
ment was  taken  by  Sergeant  Masterman  of  the 
87th,  who  was  afterwards  rewarded  for  his  brave 
achievement  by  a  commission.  Generals  Rufin 
and  Rosseau,  severely  wounded,  were  among  the 
prisoners,  and  Grcneral  Bellegarde,  an  aide-de- 
camp of  Marshal  Victor,  and  many  other  ofllcers, 
among  the  killed.  This  celebrated  victory  was 
gained,  in  spite  of  every  possible  disadvantage,  as 
to  position  and  locality,  on  the  side  of  the  British. 
They  had  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  posi- 
tion, and  to  fight  for  ground  which  they  had  lost 
only  by  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  general.  As 
has  been  well  remarked,  Barossa  was  to  General 
Graham  what  Almarez  was  to  Lord  Hill,  and  Al- 
buera  to  Lord  Beresford — ^the  greatest  event  of 
their  lives,  and  the  source  of  all  their  distinctions. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  immediately  passed  in  par- 
liament to  Lieutenant-general  Graham,  and  to 
the  brave  force  under  his  command.  He  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  his  place  in  parliament  he  received  that 
distinguished  token  of  a  nation's  gratitude.  In 
his  reply,  after  stating  that  it  would  ill  become 
him  to  disguise  his  feelings  on  the  occasion,  for  he 
well  knew  the  inestimable  value  of  such  thanks  to 
a  soldier,  he  added,  **  I  have  formerly  often  heard 
you,  Sir,  eloquently  and  impressively  deliver  the 
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dianks  of  the  house  to  officei-s  present,  and  never 
withont  an  anxious  wish  that  I  might  one  day  i^- 
ceive  this  most  enviable  mark  of  my  country's 
regard.  This  honest  ambition  is  now  fully  grati- 
fied, and  I  am  more  than  ever  bound  to  tiy  to 
merit  the  good  opinion  of  the  house."  At  the 
same  time  he  obtained  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  wliich  entitled  hun  to  the  desig- 
nation of  a  knight. 

The  battle  of  Barossa  was  distinguished  as  the 
first  fight  in  which  the  English  captured  a  French 
eagle.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pays  the  following  well- 
merited  tribute  to  the  gallant  Graham: — 

**  Nor  be  bis  praise  overpast,  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  wsnior's  vest  affection's  wound; 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  bis  country's  weal  denied ; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  gloiy  found. 

From  dime  to  dime,  where'er  war's  trumpets  sound, 
The  wanderer  went;  jet,  Caledonia  I  still 

Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground, 
He  dreamed,  *mid  Alpine  di£fs,  of  Athole's  bill. 
And  heard,  in  Ebro's  roar,  his  Lynedoch's  lovely  rill. 

*'0!  hero  of  a  race  rsnowu'd  of  old, 
Whose  war-ery  oft  has  waked  the  battle  swell, 

Sinee  first  distinguished  in  the  onset  bold. 
Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  fell  I 
By  Wallacb*  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knell; 

Aldeme,  Kilsyth,  and  Tiber  own'd  its  fame, 
Tnmmel's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell; 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name,        [G&smb.** 

Than  when  wild  Bonda  heard  the  conquering  shout  of 

Colonel  Napier,  in  his  History  of  the  War  in 
the  Peninsula,  refen-ing  to  the  battle  of  Barossa, 
says,  ^^  All  the  passages  in  this  extraordinary  bat- 
tle Wbre  so  broadly  marked,  that  observations 
would  be  useless.  The  contemptible  feebleness  of 
La  Pena  furnished  a  surprising  contrast  to  the 
heroic  vigour  of  Graham,  whose  attack  was  an 
inspuration  rather  than  a  resolution,  so  wise,  so 
sudden  was  the  decision,  so  swift,  so  conclusive 

was  the  execution Indeed  such 

was  La  Pena's  misconduct,  that  the  French, 
although  defeated,  gained  their  main  point;  the 
blockade  was  renewed,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  dmiug  the  action,  a  French  detachment 
passed  near  the  bridge  of  Zuazo  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  brought  back  prisoners.  ...  In 
Cadiz  violent  disputes  arose.    La  Pena,  in  an 


address  to  the  Cortes,  claimed  the  victory  for 
himself.  He  affirmed  that  all  the  previous  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  English  general,  and  the  latter^s 
retreat  into  the  Isla  he  indicated  as  the  real  cause 
of  failure.  Lascy  and  (xeneral  Cruz-Murgeon 
also  published  inaccurate  accounts  of  the  action, 
and  even  had  deceptive  plans  engraved  to  uphold 
their  statements.  Graham,  stung  by  these  un- 
worthy proceedings,  exposed  the  conduct  of  La 
Pena  in  a  letter  to  the  British  envoy ;  and  when 
Lascy  let  fall  some  expressions  personally  offen- 
sive, he  enforced  an  apology  with  his  sword ;  but 
having  thus  shown  himself  superior  to  his  oppo- 
nents at  all  points,  the  gallant  old  man  soon  after- 
wards relinquished  hiB  command  to  General  Cooke, 
and  joined  Lord  Wellington's  army."  Of  that 
army  he  succeeded  Sir  Brent  Spencer  as  second  in 
command,  and  in  January  1812,  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  in- 
trusted to  him.  Subsequently,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  Badajoz,  but  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
plaint in  his  eyes,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  a  pros- 
pect glass  under  an  almost  vertical  sun,  he  was 
obliged  to  revisit  England  for  a  short  time.  Early 
in  1813,  however,  he  again  repaired  to  the  Penin- 
sula, and  on  the  21st  June  of  that  year,  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  British  army  at  the 
battle  of  Yittoria.  He  was  directed  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  French,  and  to  intercept  their  retreat 
by  the  road  to  Bayonne,  and  while  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  British  army  were  driving  the  enemy 
back  upon  Yittoria,  the  left,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  having  made  a  wide  circuit,  was  moving 
upon  that  city  by  the  high  road  leading  to  it  from 
Bilboa.  A  part  of  his  troops  turned  the  enemy's 
right,  and  gained  some  strong  heights  covering 
the  village  of  Gamarra  Mayor,  which  command 
the  bridge  over  the  Zadorra  at  that  place.  This 
village  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  artillery  and 
musketry  of  the  French,  who  suffered  severely, 
and  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  possession 
of  this  and  of  another  village  cut  off  the  enemy's 
retreat  by  the  high  road  to  Bayonne.  They  still, 
however,  had,  on  the  heights  on  the  left  of  tlie 
Zadorra,  two  divisions  of  infantry  in  reserve,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to  croaa 
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by  the  bridges,  until  the  troops  from  the  centre 
and  right  had  driven  the  enemy  from  Yittoria. 
This  was  effected  about  six  o^clock  in  the  evening, 
and  then  passing  the  river,  he  took  possession  of 
the  road  to  Bayonne,  and  forced  the  Fi'ench  to  re- 
treat by  that  leading  to  Pampeluna.  The  whole 
of  the  array  now  joined  in  the  pursuit. 

Mr.  Abbot,  then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  afterwards  Lord  Colchester,  in  aliuding 
to  Greneral  Graham^s  career  at  this  period,  stated 
that  his  was  "  a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  in 
our  military  annals  without  the  strongest  expres- 
sion of  respect  and  admiration;**  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  speaking  of  the 
various  excellent  qualities,  personal  and  profes- 
sional, which  adorned  his  character,  said :  **  Never 
was  there  seated  a  loftier  spirit  in  a  braver  heart." 
Referring  to  his  services  in  the  retreat  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  to  Corunna,  he  continued :  "  In  the  hour 
of  peril  Graham  was  their  best  adviser ;  in  the 
hour  of  disaster  Graham  was  their  surest  consola- 
tion.** A  song  composed  on  the  battle  of  Yittoria, 
by  Mr.  W.  Glen,  and  at  the  time  very  popular, 
thus  commences : 

*  Sing  a*  je  bards  wi*  lond  acclaim. 
High  glory  gie  to  gallant  Graham : 
Heap  laurels  on  our  Marshars  fame, 
Wha  oonqaer*d  at  Yittoria." 

He  was  subsequently  despatched  by  Wellington 
to  invest  San  Sebastian,  twenty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Bayonne.  That  town  was  then  defended 
by  Emmanuel  Rey,  and  General  Graham  besieged 
and  bombarded  it  from  the  beginning  of  July 
(1818).  On  the  24th  of  that  month  he  attempted 
to  carry  it  by  storm,  but  was  repulsed  with  thd 
loss  of  2,000  men,  and  on  the  27th,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege.  It  was  renewed,  however, 
after  the  defeat  of  Soult  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
on  the  28th  and  29th,  and  in  repeated  assaults  the 
British  Buffered  severely.  On  the  81st  August  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  became  master  of  the  most  im- 
portant works,  at  a  loss  of  8,000  men,  and  on  the  9th 
September  the  citadel  suirendered.  At  the  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa  river,  which  separates  France  and 
Spain,  Sir  Thomas  Graham  had  the  command  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  and  on  the  7th 
nf  October,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  from  the 


enemy,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  our  victorioni 
troops  on  the  territory  of  France.  Soon  after,  in 
consequence  of  ill -health,  he  resigned  his  command 
to  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Hope,  and  returned 
to  England.  In  1814,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Holland,  with  the  local 
rank  of  general.  He  defeated  the  French  at 
Merxem;  but  failed  in  the  assault  on  Bergen  op 
Zoom.  On  the  3d  May  of  the  same  year,  he  again 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was  created 
a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Lynedoch  of  Balgowan  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  but  nobly  refused  a  grant  of  £2,000  per 
annum,  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  which  was  in- 
tended to  accompany  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age. In  1821  he  was  raised  to  the  full  rank  of 
general.  In  1826  he  was  nominated  colonel  of 
the  14th  foot,  and  in  1834  was  removed  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  royals.  In  1829,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Dumbarton  castle,  a  post 
rather  honoraiy  than  lucrative,  its  salary  being 
only  £170  per  annum.  Besides  his  other  hononrs, 
he  was  a  knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St 
Michael  and  St.  George,  of  the  Tower  and  Sword 
in  Portugal,  and  of  the  Spanish  order  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand. 

In  his  latter  years,  Lord  Lynedoch  passed  nincb 
of  his  time  upon  the  Continent,  chiefly  in  Italy, 
the  climate  of  which  country  was  gi*eatly  mors 
congenial  to  his  health  than  that  of  either  Scotland 
or  England.  In  1842,  however,  when  Queen 
Victoria  visited  Scotland  for  the  first  time,  so 
anxious  was  he  to  manifest  his  sense  of  loyalty 
and  his  personal  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  that, 
though  then  in  bis  92d  year,  he  came  from  Swit- 
zerland, for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  bis 
duty  to  her  majesty  in  the  metropolis  of  his  native 
land.  This  distinguished  officer  and  most  excel- 
lent man  died  at  his  house  in  London,  18th  De- 
cember 1843,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93.  As  he 
died  without  issue,  his  title  became  extinct,  and 
his  estates  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  Robert  Gra- 

« 

ham  of  Redgorton  in  Perthshire,  advocate,  for  a 
short  time  a  lord  of  the  Ti'easury  in  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration. 

GRAHAM,  John,  an  eminent  historical  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1754,  and  in  early 
life  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  at  that  p«- 
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riod  the  principal  coach -painter  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  a 
coach-painter  in  London  for  many  years.  Having 
been  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  was  induced  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  mora 
slevated  walk  of  historical  painting,  which  he  sub- 
sequently followed  with  gi*eat  success.  About 
1798,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Allan,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Trustees*  Academy  at 
Edinburgh,  which  situation  he  filled  with  credit  to 
himself,  with  benefit  to  his  pupils,  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  Scotland. 
This  institution,  originally  founded  to  promote  the 
mechanical  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
for  the  instruction  in  drawing  of  carvers,  painters, 
weavers,  &c.,  became,  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Graham,  a  school  of  design.  To  this  end  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Board  of  Trustees  greatly  contri- 
buted, by  their  procuring  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
a  magnificent  set  of  casts  from  the  antique,  only 
surpassed  in  Britain  by  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
^.cademy  in  I»ndon.  Many  young  men  who  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  their  profession  in  the 
Trustees'  Academy,  under  Mr.  Graham,  after- 
wards became  celebrated  for  their  genius  in  art, 
of  whom  may  be  mentioned  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
Mr.  John  Burnet  the  eminent  engraver,  and  his 
brother,  and  Mr.  William  Allan. 

The  principal  works  painted  by  Mr.  Graham 
ai*e — David  instructing  Solomon,  in  the  possession 
of  the  earl  of  Wemyss;  the  Burial  of  General 
Fraz^ ;  two  pictures  for  the  Shakspeare  Gallery, 
&c.  He  also  executed  many  smaller  works,  and 
some  portraits.  His  composition,  though  not  re- 
markable for  any  stiiking  originality  of  conception, 
is  pure  and  chaste.  In  the  distribution  of  his 
gi*oups,  in  his  large  works,  he  was  singularly  for- 
tunate. His  drawing,  though  without  the  vigour 
and  eneigy  of  the  Florentine  school,  is  correct; 
his  draperies  are  large  and  finely  cast ;  his  colour- 
ing excellent ;  and  his  handling  broad  and  mas- 
terly. His  portraits^  however,  are  inferior  to  his 
other  works.  He  also  executed,  with  great  truth 
and  force  of  expression,  several  pictures  of  lions, 
tigers,  and  other  animals,  from  studies  made  from 
nature  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Tower.  He  died 
Kovcmber  1,  1817,  aged  63. 

GRAHAME,  Simiok,  or  Simeon,  a  quaint  old 


writer,  the  son  of  Archibald  Grahame,  a  burgess 
of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  that  city  about  1570 
He  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  education 
to  the  patronage  of  James  the  Sixth;  and  we 
learn  fVom  the  ^Epistle  Dedicatorie'  of  his  *  Ana- 
tomic of  Humours'  to  the  earl  of  Montrose,  that 
he  was  at  different  periods  a  traveller,  a  soldier, 
and  a  courtier.    Sir  Thomas  Urqnhart  describes 
him  as  *^  a  great  traveller  and  very  good  scholar, 
but  otherwise  licentious,  and  given  over  to  all 
manner  of  debordings  ;**  bnt  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Dempster,  that,  in  his  mature  years,  he 
became  repentant,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  St. 
Francis.    He  spent  some  time  in  exile  on  the 
Continent,  and  when  there  wrote  a  poem  addressed 
'From  Italy  to  Scotland,  his  Soyle.'    In  1604  he 
published  at  London  a  small  collection  of  poems, 
entitled  'The  Passionate  Sparke  of  a  Relenting 
Minde,'  inscribed,  in  a  long  poetical  dedication  of 
fifty-nine  verses,  to  his  earliest  patron,  James  the 
Sixth.    His  *  Anatomic  of  Humours'  appeared  at 
Edinburgh  in  1609,  a  work,  principally  prose,  but 
intei'spersed  with  verse,  which  Dr.  Irving  is  of 
opinion  may  have  suggested  to  Burton  the  first 
idea  of  his  *  Anatomic  of  Melancholic,'  published 
in  1624.    The  two  works  mentioned  are  all  of 
Grahame  s  writings  that  are  extant,  although  both 
Urquhart  and  Dempster  represent  his  publications 
as  numerous.    Grahame  subsequently  retired  again 
to  the  Continent,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  an  austei*e  Franciscan.    He  died  at  Car- 
pentras,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  1614.    A 
beautiful  edition  of  his  'Anatomic  of  Humours,* 
and  *  Passionate  Sparke,'  was  printed  by  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club  in  1880. 

•  GRAHAME,  James,  the  author  of  *The  Sab- 
bath,' and  other  poems,  was  the  son  of  a  writer  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  bom  April  22,  1765.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  city ;  and  after  pass- 
ing through  a  regular  academical  course  at  the 
university  there,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1784,  and  apprenticed  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Hill,  writer  to  the  signet.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  became,  in  1791,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  writers  to  the  signet ; 
but  the  confinement  of  the  writing  desk  being 
found  injurious  to  his  constitution,  which  was 
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nataraliy  weak,  he  tnraed  his  attention  to  the  bar, 
and,  in  March  1795,  was  admitted  advocate.  In 
March  1802  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  James  Grahame,  town-clerk  of  Annan. 

While  at  the  nniyersitj,  he  had  printed  and 
circulated  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces,  which,  in 
an  amended  form,  appeared  in  1797,  and  in  1801 
he  published  *•  Mary  Stuart,  an  Historical  Drama.* 
The  poem  on  which  his  reputation  rests,  'The 
Sabbath,'  made  its  appearance  in  1804,  and  at 
first  was  published  anonymously.  So  cautious 
was  he  that  he  should  not  be  known  as  the  author 
of  this  beautiful  production,  that  we  are  told  he 
exacted  a  promise  of  secrecy  from  the  printer  he 
employed,  and  used  to  meet  him  clandestinely,  at 
obscure  coffee-houses,  in  order  to  correct  the 
proofs,  but  never  twice  at  the  same  house,  for  fear 
of  attracting  observation.  The  work  soon  became 
popular ;  and  on  his  wife  expressing  her  high  ad- 
miration of  it,  he  acknowledged  himself  the  au- 
thor, much,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  her  gratifica- 
tion. In  1805  he  brought  out  a  second  edition  of 
'The  Sabbath,'  to  which  he  added  'Sabbath 
Walks ;'  and  such  was  the  demand  for  the  book, 
that  three  editions  were  called  for  in  the  same 
year.  In  1806  he  published  the  '  Birds  of  Scot- 
land, and  other  Poems;'  in  1807  he  brought  out 
his  'Poems'  in  2  vols.;  in  1809  appeared  the 
'  British  Georgics,'  4to;  and,  in  1810,  'Poems  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,'  embellished 
with  engravings  from  designs  by  Smirke. 

From  early  life,  Mr.  Grahame  had  entertained  a 
strong  prepossession  for  the  church,  and  his  father's 
death  having  released  him  from  all  wish  to  con* 
tinue  in  the  law,  in  May  1809  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  soon  after  obtained  the  curacy  of  Shefton 
Mayne,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  he  held  till  the 
succeeding  April,  when  he  resigned  it,  owing  to 
some  family  matters  requiring  his  presence  in 
Scotland.  While  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  an  unsnc- 
cessftil  candidate  for  St.  George's  Episcopal  chapel 
in  that  city.  In  the  following  August  he  was  en- 
gaged to  officiate  for  some  time  as  sub-curate  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Durham,  where  his  eloquence  as 
a  preacher  soon  collected  a  large  congregation. 
Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Barrington,  the 
nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  he  obtained  the 


curacy  of  Sedgefield  in  the  same  diocese,  where  he 
commenced  his,  duties  on  the  1st  of  May  1811  \ 
but  the  dedlne  of  his  health  soon  compelled  idm 
to  revisit  Edinburgh  for  medical  advice.  After 
staying  a  short  time  there,  he  proceeded  with  his 
wife  to  Glasgow,  but  died  at  Whitehill,  the  se&t 
of  his  eldest  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Grahame,  on  Sep^ 
tember  14, 1811,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  leav- 
ing two  sons  and  \  daughter. 

Grahobb,  or  Qn&sgir^  a  saraime  derired  from  the  inper- 
iDtradcnt  of  a  grange,  the  name  of  a  fiurm  andentlj  belongiiig 
to  aome  leUgiooa  hooae. 

GRAINGER,  Jambs,  an  eminent  physician 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  in 
1724.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Grainger,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Houghton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, but  who,  from  some  unfortunate  mining 
speculations,  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his  estate, 
and  accept  of  an  appointment  in  the  excise.  In 
early  life  young  Grainger  was  placed  as  an  appren* 
tice  with  Mr.  George  Lauder,  surgeon  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  attended  the  medical  classes; 
and,  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  entered 
the  army  as  surgeon  in  Pulteney's  regiment  of 
foot,  with  which  he  served  during  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  He  afterwards  went  with  his  regiment  to 
Grermany,  where  he  remuned  till  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  when  he  returned  home; 
and,  quitting  the  army,  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  settled  as  a  physician  in  London.  Not  meet- 
ing at  first  with  the  success  which  he  expected, 
he  attempted  to  bring  himself  into  notice  by  the 
publication  in  1753  of  an  able  Latin  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  the  army,  entitled,  *Historia  Febris 
AnomalA  Batav»,  annorum  1746-7-8,'  &c  which 
having  been  anticipated  by  Sir  John  Pringle's 
work  on  the  same  subject,  did  not  attract  much 
attention.  In  1755  he  contributed  to  Dodsley's 
Collection  ^An  Ode  on  Solitude,'  which,  though 
an  imitation  >f  Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  at 
once  procurea  for  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  poet, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  society  and  friendship 
of  Shenstone,  Glover,  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  distinguished  men 
of  the  time.  Soon  after  Dr.  Grainger  became 
tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  for  life.  In  1758  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Elegies  of  Tibullus,  and 
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of  the  Poems  of  Snlpicia,  with  Notes.  This  work 
having  been  criticised  with  great  severity  by  Dr. 
Smollett  in  the  Critical  Review,  Dr.  Grainger  re- 
plied in  a  Vindicatory  Letter,  in  which  he  assailed 
Smollett^s  character  and  wi-itings  in  a  style  of  per- 
sonal invective  that  provoked  an  equally  hostile 
rejoinder. 

A  short  time  after  the  publication  of  Tibnllus, 
Dr.  Grainger  was  induced  to  go  out  to  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher's  to  practise  as  a  physician ; 
and  having,  during  the  voyage,  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Burt,  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  governor,  he  married  the  latter 
soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  island.  He  thus 
commenced  practice  there  under  the  most  Advan- 
tageous circumstances.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  where,  the  year  following, 
he  published  a  didactic  poem,  in  blank  verse,  en- 
titled *  The  Sugar  Cane.*  He  also  furnished  Dr. 
Percy  with  the  beautiful  ballad  of  *  Bryan  and 
Pereene,'  which  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  *  Reliques  of  English  Poetry.*  He  returned 
to  St.  Christopher's  in  1765,  and  resumed  bis 
practice,  but  died  at  Basseterre  of  an  epidemic 
fever,  December  24,  1767. 

His  works  are : 

Hifltoria  Febris  Animiala  BatftTie,  annoniin  1746-7-S,  ao- 
eedant  Mantita  Sjphilica  de  modo  ezcitandi  Pfayalifmom. 
Bdin.  1768,  Svo. 

A  Poetical  tniialation  of  the  Elegies  of  Tiballiis,  and  of 
die  Poems  of  Snlpicia.  With  the  origioal  Teit,  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Ezplanatoiy.  With  his  Life  piefixed.  London, 
1766,  2  Tols.  12mo. 

A  Letter  to  Tobias  Smollett,  M.D.,  oocasioned  by  bis  Criti- 
cism on  Dr.  Grainger's  late  TransUtion  of  Tiballos.  Lend. 
1759,  Sto. 

The  Soger  Cane;  a  Poem,  m  iv.  books;  with  Notes. 
Lond.  1764,  4to. 

An  Essay  on  the  more  common  West  India  Diseases ;  and 
the  Bemedies  which  that  Coantiy  itself  prodnces.  To  which 
are  added,  some  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Negroes. 
Lond.  1764,  8to.    Anon.    Edin.  1802,  8to. 

An  obstinate  cass  of  Dysentery,  coTed  by  Lime  Water. 
Ess.  Phys.  and  Ut  iL  p.  257.    1756. 

Beades  theee  woiks,  he  was  the  anthor  of  *  Translations 
from  Grid's  Heroic  Epistles,*  and  a  *  Fragment  of  the  Fate  of 
Capoa,  a  Tragedy,*  inserted  hi  Dr.  Anderson*s  edition  of  his 
works. 


Gbamt,  a  snnuune  derived  from  the  French  word  grand, 
great  or  valoroos.  Then  is  scarcely  a  name  m  Scotland 
abont  the  origin  of  whidi  there  have  been  so  many  conjec- 
tures, and  although  the  first  perBons  of  this  surname  in  Bri- 
tain are  stated,  with  more  or  less  plausibility,  to  ha.7e  come 
from  Denmark  and  from  Ireland,  it  is  certain  that  they  ori- 
ginally came  from  Normandy,  into  EngUnd,  where  many 


persons  of  the  name  appear  to  have  held  public  employments 
before  the  surname  was  known  in  Scotland.  In  1229  Bichard 
Grant  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  English 
chroniclers  of  that  time,  writing  in  Latin,  call  him  Kcfaardus 
Magnus,  that  is,  Richard  Grand  or  Great,  taking  Grant  to  be 
the  same  with  the  French  grand  and  the  Latin  magmu. 

The  Gaelio  derivation  of  the  surname  is  not  only  fictitious 
but  absurd.  According  to  the  received  dietnm  of  the  Gaelio 
genealogists,  the  founder  of  the  clan  Grant  is  said  to  have 
been  Gregor,  second  son  of  Malcolm  chief  of  the  MacGregors, 
(living  in  1160),  who,  from  his  ungainly  appearance,  bore  the 
designation  of  grmmda^  ill-favoured,  hence  the  name  of  the 
dan  Grant  Dr.  John  MacPfaerson,  however,  as  quoted  by 
Logan,  has  a  far  more  improbable  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name.  He  derives  it  from  an  extensive  moor  in  Strath- 
spey, the  country  of  the  Grants,  called  Griantachy  otherwise 
BUabk  GrianaUy  or  the  plain  of  the  San,  the  many  Dmidical 
remains  scattered  over  it  indicating  it  to  have  been  a  place 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  that  luminary,  the  great  object 
of  Celtic  adwation,  and  the  crest  borne  by  the  name  of  Grant, « 
burning  mount,  is  referred  to  as  representing  the  Baal-teine, 
or  fire  ndsed  in  honour  of  the  Celtic  deity.  This  would  give 
the  dan  and  the  name  a  settlement  in  Strathspey  as  andent 
as  the  days  of  the  Druids,  for  which  no  evidence  whatever 
exists. 

The  first  of  the  name  on  record  in  Scotland  is  Gregory  de 
Grant  who,  in  the  rdgn  of  Alexander  the  Second,  (1214  to 
1249,)  was  sherifi*  of  the  shire  of  Inverness,  which  then,  and 
till  1588,  comprehended  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness, 
besides  what  is  now  Inverness-shire.  By  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Biset  of  Lovat,  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  lands  of  Stratberrick,  at  that  period  a  part  of 
the  pro^nce  of  Moray,  and  had  two  sons,  namdy,  Sir  Law- 
rence, his  hdr;  and  Robert,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
his  father  as  sheriff  of  Inverness. 

The  dder  son.  Sir  Lawrence  de  Grant,  with  his  brother 
Robert,  witness  to  an  agreement,  dated  9th  September,  1258, 
between  Archibald,  bishop  of  Moray,  and  John  Biset  of  Lo- 
vat, is  particularly  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  kinsman  of 
the  hitter.  Chahnera  (Caledoma,  vol  L  p.  596)  sUtes  that 
he  married  Bigla,  the  heiress  of  Comyn  of  Glenchemach, 
and  obtained  his  father-in-law's  estates  in  Strathspey,  and  a 
connection  with  the  most  potent  family  in  Sootiand.  Dou- 
glas, however,  in  his  Baronage,  (p.  821)  says  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  his  dder  son,  John.  He  had  two  sons.  Sir  John  and 
Rudolph.  They  supported  the  intereet  of  Bruce  against  Baliol, 
and  were  taken  prisonen  in  1296,  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
After  Baliol's  sorrender  of  his  crown  and  kingdom  to  Edward, 
the  English  monsroh,  with  his  victorious  army,  mardied 
north  as  far  as  Elgin.  On  his  return  to  Berwick  he  received 
the  submisdon  of  many  of  the  Scottish  barons,  whose  names 
wen  written  upon  four  large  rolls  of  panshment,  still  extant, 
called  the  Ragman  RoU.  Most  of  them  were  dismissed  on 
thdr  swearing  alliance  to  him,  among  whom  was  Rudolph 
de  Grant,  but  his  brother,  John  de  Grant,  was  carried  to 
London.  He  was  released  the  following  year,  on  condition  of 
serving  King  Edward  in  France,  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch 
bdng  his  surety  on  the  occasion.  Robert  de  Grant,  who  alee 
swore  fodty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  his  undo. 

At  the  aocesnon  of  Robert  the  Bruce  in  1806,  the  Grants 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  Scotiand ,  but  as 
the  people  of  Strathspey,  which  from  that  period  was  known 
as  "  the  oountiy  of  the  Grants,**  came  to  form  a  dan,  with 
thdr  name,  they  soon  acquired  the  podtion  and  power  ot 
Hii^hland  diiefr. 
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Sir  J^liB,  wIm  faceeeded  hini ; 
5k  Alba,  yngtniUir  of  the  cLn  ABaa,  »  tribe  of  th«  OnaU, 
of  vbooi  the  Gnats  of  Au^teaatk  are  tha  bead;  and 
Thaano,  jawitor  of  aoaBe  (anmiea  of  tlie  Bani&  The  eidot 
flOfa,  Sir  Joka,  aa  9th  Jnij,  l^SSw  «m  a  commander  in  the 
rif^t  iriiiic  of  tlie  Seattiab  anaj  at  the  battle  of  Habdonhiil 
■adcr  EmitK  cl  ^  ^loray,  m  whom  charter  from  Bobert 
tko  BraoBp  dated  m  IZIZ,  aU  tbe  ban»a  and  dadt  within 
tke  earldom,  exteading  tbea  from  Spejoioath  £o  Loca, 
Waad  ta  foik>w  the  king's  atandard. 

Hit  fOB,  John  de  Grant,  vaa  ia  1359,  one  of  tlie  three 
haaadoB  acat  to  Franee,  to  renew  the  andent  kagne  wiih 
that  eoantry.  He  waa  aJao  freqaentlj  tm^kjed  in  negotia' 
taena  with  England.  Be  had  a  aon,  and  a  daogbter,  Agnca. 
aMRled  to  Sir  Bickafd  Conjn,  aneeator  of  the  Cammingsof 

AJtjicu 

The  aoa.  Sir  Bobert  de  GraBi,  in  the  begnniing  of  the 
laiga  af  Bobert  the  Second,  aeeonfing  to  a  M&  hJatofj  of  tbe 
fystaiff  Un^A  and  Tanqidahed  an  English  efaannpum  of  on- 
daonted  eowage  and  nnaaoal  atrength  of  bodj.  In  13d5. 
when  the  king  of  France,  then  at  war  with  Bicbard  tbe  Se- 
cond, mnitted  to  SootUnd  a  sabaidy  of  4O,0G0  French  crowna, 
to  indooe  the  ScoU  to  inrwlc  England,  Sv  Bobert  de  Gnat 
waa  ODO  of  tbe  principal  berona,  aboot  twentj  in  all,  among 
whom  the  monej  was  dirided.  He  died  in  the  ancceeding 
ffcigli. 

At  this  pmnt  there  is  some  eonfiiaKm  in  the  pedigree  of 
the  Giants.  The  familr  papen  state  that  the  male  line  was 
eontiaiied  hj  tbe  son  of  &x  Bobert,  named  Malcolm,  who 
9n(m  aSUr  his  father'a  death,  began  to  make  a  6gare  as  chief 
of  the  ilao.  On  the  other  iumd  aome  writers  maintain  that 
Sir  Bobart  had  no  aon,  but  a  dangfater,  Maode,  or  Matilda, 
b«u«M  of  the  eatate,  and  lineal  repreientatire  of  the  familj  of 
Giaot,  who  ahont  the  year  1400  mairied  Andrew  Stewart, 
son  of  Sir  John  Stewart,  commonly  called  the  Black  Stewart, 
aheriff  of  Bote,  and  aon  of  King  Bobert  tbe  Second,  and  that 
this  Andrew  sank  the  tctbI  name,  and  aasnmed  instead  the 
name  and  arms  of  Grant.  Tbia  marriage,  howerer,  thongh 
supported  by  the  tiaditioo  of  the  ooontty,  is  not  adcnowledged 
bj  the  frunilj  or  the  dan,  and  the  Ytrj  eiiitence  of  soch  an 
aeiress  IS  denied. 

Maloolm  de  Grant,  abore  mentioned,  had  a  aon,  Dmican  de 
Grant,  the  fiist  designed  of  Freochie,  tbe  family  title  for  aoT- 
era!  generations.  Bj  his  wife,  Muriel,  a  daoghter  of  Macin- 
tosh of  Macintosh,  chief  of  the  clan  Cbattan,  he  had,  with  a 
daughter,  two  sons,  John  and  Patrick.  Tbe  latter,  by  his 
elder  son,  John,  was  ancestor  of  tbe  Grants  of  Ballindallocb, 
ooonty  of  Elgin,  of  whom  afterwarda,  and  of  thoae  of  Tomna- 
▼oolen,  Tulloeh,  &c ;  and  by  his  yonnger  son,  Patrick,  of  the 
Grants  of  Donlogaa  in  BaniEriiire. 

Dnn€an*s  elder  son,  John  Grant  of  Fieuchie,  with  a  body 
of  his  clan,  joined  the  Gordona,  Forbeaea,  Frasen,  and  other 
loyal  clana,  who  weia  upon  thdr  march  to  the  aasistanoe  of 
King  James  the  Third  in  1488,  but  arrived  too  kte,  the  bat- 
tle of  Sanchiebum  having  been  fought,  and  that  unfortunate 
nonareh  fcnlly  murdered.  By  his  wife,  Maigaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  O^ry  of  Deskford,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Findlater,  he  had,  with  a  daughter,  married  to  her  cousin. 
Hector,  son  of  the  ehief  of  Macintosh,  three  sons :  John,  his 
heir;  Peter  or  Patrick,  said  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
Phadrig,  or  boose  of  TuUodigonun ;  and  Duncan,  progenitor 
of  the  tribe  called  clan  Donaobie,  or  house  of  Gartenbeg.  By 
the  daughter  of  Banm  Stewart  of  Kincardine,  he  had  another 
•on,  also  named  John,  anoeator  of  the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  the  tenth  Uuxd,  called,  fnm  his 
poetical  talents,  the  Bard,  succeeded  in  1508.    He  obtained 


fear  charters  aader  tbe  great  aeal,  aB  dated  Sd 
I5«X>,  of  rarlooa  Linda,  amoag  which  wen  Urqahart  and 
GieaxTMtistjL  ia  In  neiacss -shire.  Tbe  latter  is  remarkabfe 
aa  the  plaee  where  Dr.  Jofanooa,  ia  viating  it  in  1774,  first 
cfMiceiTed  the  thoogiic  of  hia  *  Tear  to  the  llefaiiiffli'  Jaoics 
the  Foorth.  when  projecting  the  war  with  Eoglaiid  which 
ended  so  disaatrooalj  at  Ftodtien.  took  John  Grant  of  Freo- 
chie boond  to  gire  him  "*  tbe  aid  of  thne  kaighta  witih  all  the 
aerriceable  men  of  tbe  Grant  dan  at  ai^  convoeatioB  of  the 
Ii«gca  by  him  or  his  soceeaHirs,  within  or  witboot  tbe  king- 
dom, for  tbe  [Ml  poeea  of  war.*  He  bad  three  sons ;  John, 
tbe  aeeood  SOB,  was  ancestor  of  tbe  Graata  of  Sbogg^  and 
of  thoae  of  GxriiooDT  in  Urqobart,  from  tbe  fint  of  whidi 
lineaGy  deacended  Chaiiea  Grant,  the  eminent  Eaat  India 
Director,  of  whom  a  memoir  foiiowa»  and  other  ftmilies  d 
the  name.  The  younger  son,  Patrick,  was  pn^enater  of  the 
Grants  of  Bonhard  in  PertluhinL  John  the  Bard  died  in 
1525. 

Hia  ddcat  son,  Jamea  Graat  of  Ficachie,  called  from  his 
daring  character,  Shemtu  aiai  Creaek,  or  James  tbe  Bold, 
was  much  emplojed,  daring  the  reign  of  King  Jamea  the 
Fifth,  in  quelling  insorrections  in  the  northern  counties. 
His  landa  in  Urqohart  were,  in  November  1513,  phmdered 
and  laid  waste  by  the  adherenta  of  the  kcd  of  tbe  lales,  and 
again  in  1544  by  the  Clanranaid,  when  his  castle  of  Urquhart 
was  taken  poeaession  of.  On  the  latter  occasion,  at  the  head 
of  bis  clan,  he  j<Hned  the  eari  of  Hantly'a  expeditioo  againal 
the  Clanraitald,  and  on  the  supposed  snppieaaion  of  tbe  latter 
he  retnmed  with  the  eari  into  Strathspey.  It  was  immedi- 
ately after  thia  that  the  Frasers  of  Lorat  met  with  so  bkx>dy 
a  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Kinloch-lochy,  called  by  the  High- 
landera  ''  The  Field  of  ShirU  **  (see  page  262>  Thia  chief 
of  the  Grants  was  in  such  high  favour  with  King  Jamea  the 
Fifth  that  he  obtained  from  that  monardi  a  charter,  dated 
in  1535,  exempting  him  from  the  jnrisdicti<m  of  all  the  eourts 
of  jadicatore,  except  tlie  court  of  session,  then  newly  insti- 
tuted. He  died  in  1553.  He  bad,  with  two  danghtcn,  two 
aoos,  John  and  Archibald:  the  latter  the  ■nccstor  of  the 
Grants  of  Cnllen,  Monymusk,  Ac. 

His  dder  son,  John,  usually  called  Evam  Baoid,  or  the 
Gentle,  was  a  strenuous  promoter  of  tbe  Befonnation,  and 
was  a  member  of  that  pariiament  which,  in  1500,  aboliahed 
popery  as  the  established  religion  in  Scotland.  He  died  in 
1585,  having  been  twice  married,  first,  to  Margaret  Stewart, 
daughter  of  the  eari  of  Athol,  by  wbon  be  had,  with  two 
daughters,  two  sona,  Duncan  and  Patrick,  the  latter  ancestor 
of  the  Grants  of  Bothiemurchns;  and,  aeoondly,  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Barclay  of  Towie,  by  whom  he  had  an  onty  son,  Arehi* 
bald,  ancestor  of  the  Grants  of  Bellintomh,  represented  by 
the  Grants  of  Monymusk. 

Duncan,  tbe  dder  aoo,  predeceased  his  father  in  1581, 
leaving  foor  sons:  John;  Patrick,  ancestor  of  the  Grants  of 
Easter  Elchies,  of  which  family  was  Pstrick  Grant,  Lord 
Eichies,  a  lord  of  sesdim,  afterwards  noticed ;  Bobert,  pro* 
genitor  of  the  Grants  of  Luxg;  and  James,  of  Ardnellie,  an- 
oeator of  those  of  Moyneas. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  grandfiither,  in  1585, 
and  was  much  employed  in  public  sffairs.  In  1590,  when 
the  council  passed  sn  act  for  apprehending  Jesuits,  popish 
priests,  and  excommunicated  persona,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  of  Dobl«nen  and  gentlemen  for  executing 
that  act.  Four  years  thereafter  he  joined  the  king*8  general, 
the  young  earl  of  Argyle,  against  the  popish  earis  of  Huntly 
and  ErroL  A  large  body  of  his  dan,  at  the  battle  of  Glen- 
livet,  was  oommanded  by  John  Grant  of  Gartenbeg,  to  whoiS 
treachery,  in  having,  in  tenns  of  a  concerted  plan,  retreated 
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^th  hiB  men  as  soon  as  the  action  began,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  Argyle  owed  his  defeat  in  that  en- 
gagemoit  This  laird  of  Grant  greatlj  extended  and  im- 
proved his  paternal  estates,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ofiered 
bj  James  the  Sixth,  in  1610,  a  patent  of  honour,  bat  which 
pa  declined.  In  1614  he  was  ona  of  the  jmy  on  whose  ver- 
dict Patrick  Stewart,  earl  of  Orkney,  was  beheaded  for  tresr- 
son.  From  the  Shaws  he  pojnchased  the  lands  of  Rothiemur- 
ehus,  which  he  exchanged  with  his  uncle  Patrick  for  the  lands 
of  Muohracb.  On  his  marriage  with  Lilias  Murray,  daughter 
of  John,  earl  of  Athol,  the  nuptials  were  honoured  with  the 
presenoe  of  King  James  the  Sixth  and  his  queen.  Besides  • 
son  and  daughter  by  his  wife,  he  had  a  natural  son,  Duncan, 
progenitor  of  the  Grants  of  Cluny.    He  died  in  1622. 

His  son,  Sir  John,  by  his  exbravaganoe  and  attendance  at 
court,  greatly  reduced  his  estates,  and  when  be  was  knighted 
he  got  the  name  of  "  Sir  John  Sell-the-land."  He  had  eight 
sons  and  three  daughters,  and  dying  at  Edinburgh  in  April 
1637,  was  buried  at  the  abbey  church  of  Holyroodhouse. 

His  elder  son,  James,  joined  the  Covenanters  on  the  north 
of  the  Spey  in  1638,  and  on  19th  July  1644,  was,  by  the 
estates,  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  trying  the  malig- 
nants  in  the  north.  After  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  however, 
in  the  following  year,  he  joined  the  standard  of  the  marquis 
of  Montrose,  then  in  arms  for  the  king,  and  ever  after  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  royal  cause.  In  consequence  of  his 
defection  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Inverness  plun- 
dered the  house  of  Elchies,  carrying  off  his  lady*s  wearing 
apparel,  trinkets,  and  jewels,  of  which,  says  Spalding,  "  she 
had  store.**  After  the  restoration  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Scots  estates  that  met  in  1661.  In  1663,  he  sgsin  went  to 
Edinbuigh,  to  see  justice  done  to  his  kinsman,  Allan  Grant 
of  Tulloch,  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  manslaughter,  in 
which  he  was  suGoessfnl,  but  died  in  that  city  soon  after  his 
arrival  there.  A  patent  had  been  made  out  creating  him  earl 
of  Strathspey,  and  Lord  Grant  of  Freuchie  and  Urquhart, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  death  it  did  not  pass  the  seals. 
The  patent  itself  is  said  to  be  pceserved  in  the  family  ai-chives. 
He  had  two  sons,  Ludovick  and  Patrick,  the  latter  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Wester  Elchies  on  Speyside. 

Ludovick,  the  elder  son^  b^g  a  minor,  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  unde,  Col.  Patrick  Grant,  who  faith- 
fully discharged  his  trust,  and  so  was  enabled  to  remove 
some  of  the  burdens  on  the  encumbered  family  estates.  Lu- 
dovick Grant  of  Grant  and  Freuchie,  took  for  his  first  wife 
Janet,  only  .child  of  Alexander  Brodie  of  Letben,  who,  in 
1685,  was  fined  forty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  on  account  of 
the  favour  shown  by  him  to  the  persecuted  presbyterians. 
This  fine  was  given  by  King  James  the  Seventh  to  the  popish 
college  at  Donay.  By  the  favour  of  his  father-in-law  the 
laird  of  Grant  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  barony  of  Plus- 
cardine,  which  was  always  to  descend  to  the  second  son. 
FfMT  fiivooring  the  Covenanters  he  was  himself  fined  in  forty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  Soots,  but  he  contrived  to 
put  off  payment  from  time  to  time,  till  the  Revolution  re- 
lieved him  of  it.  In  1686,  being  then  a  member  of  the 
estates,  when  the  court  proposed  the  rq»eal  of  the  statutes 
against  p<i9ery,  he  was  one  of  the  few  patriots  who  pnblicly 
protested  agunst  the  measure,  and  insisted  that  his  protest 
should  be  put  on  record.  At  the  Revolution,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  on  14th  Jidy, 
1689,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  nominated  by  the  estates 
for  settling  the  government.  By  King  William  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  sheriff  of  Inverness. 
After  the  battle  of  Kilfiecrankie  he  joined  Colonel  Sir  Tho- 
mas livingston's  force,  wh^ch  gave  such  a  check  to  the  Jaco- 


bite Highlanders  at  Cromdale,  on  1st  May  that  year,  thai 
they  soon  after  dispersed.  On  this  ocoaaion  Livingston's 
main  body  was  led  by  8<mie  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Grant. 
In  1690  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  parliament 
to  visit  the  univerNties,  and  to  turn  out  all  insufficient,  im- 
moral, or  dialoyal  professors.  In  1700  he  raised  a  regiment 
of  his  own  dan,  being  the  only  commoner  that  did  so,  and 
kept  his  regiment  in  pay  a  whole  year  at  his  own  expense. 
In  compensation,  three  of  his  sons  got  comniissions  in  the 
army,  and  his  lands  were  erected  into  a  barony.  With  re- 
spect to  his  father-in-law  Lethen*s  fine,  half  of  whidi  be  had 
paid,  as  he  obtained  in  right  of  his  wife  a  portion  of  that 
estate,  he  was  referred  to  the  committee  for  rescinding  fines, 
and  although  an  act  was  made  in  his  favour,  the  Douay  fine 
was  never  recovered.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1716,  in  his 
66th  year,  and,  with  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  buried 
in  Holyrood  abbey. 

Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  after  studying  the  dvil  law  on 
the  continent,  entered  the  army,  and  soon  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  refpment  of  foot,  vrith  the  rank  of  brigadier.  He 
was  early  returned  to  parliament,  and  in  1706  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  five  British  parliaments, 
and  supported  the  measures  of  government  until  about  1710, 
when  a  Jacobite  ministry  came  into  power.  In  1711,  when 
the  great  duke  of  Aigyle  was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  Brig^ 
adier  Grant,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  his  inseparable  com- 
panion, lost  his  regiment,  but  in  1714,  on  the  accession  ot 
George  the  First,  both  were  restored  to  their  framer  appoint- 
ments. In  1715,  on  the  failure  of  Lord  Drummond*s  at- 
tempt to  surprise  the  castle  of  Edinborgb,  and  the  hnprison- 
ment  of  Colonel  Stuart,  the  deputy-governor,  for  remissness 
of  duty  on  the  occasion.  Brigadier  Grant  had  that  important 
office  committed  to  him.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  be- 
ing with  his  regiment  in  the  south,  he  wrote  to  his  brother, 
Captun  George  Grant,  to  raise  the  clan  for  the  service  of 
government,  which  he  did,  and  a  portion  of  them  assisted  at 
the  reduction  of  Inverness.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
when  a  body  of  the  insurgents,  under  Mackintosh  of  Borinm, 
took  possession  of  Leith,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Argyle  as  a 
volunteer,  and  aided  in  causing  them  to  evacuate  that  place. 
In  the  follovring  month  he  accompanied  his  grace  to  the  battle 
<^  Sheriffinuir,  although  his  regiment  was  not  in  the  action. 
He  was  soon  aftor  made  governor  of  Sheemess,  but  in  1716, 
on  a  change  of  ministry  he  lost  that  office.  As  justiciary  of 
the  counties  of  Inverness,  Moray,  and  Banff,  he  was  success 
ful  in  suppresnng  the  bands  of  outiaws  and  robbers  which 
infested  these  counties  in  that  unsettied  time.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1718,  but  died  at  Ldth  the  fbUowmg  year,  aged 
40.    Though  twice  married,  he  had  no  children. 

His  brother.  Sir  James  Grant  of  Plusoardine,  was  the  next 
laird.  In  1702,  in  his  father*a  lifetime,  he  married  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Hnmphroy  Colquhonn  of  Luss,  baronet 
By  the  marriage  contract  it  was  specially  provided  that  he 
should  assume  the  surname  and  arms  of  Colquhonn,  and  it 
he  should  at  any  time  succeed  to  the  estate  of  Grant,  his  sec- 
ond son  should,  with  the  name  of  Colquhonn,  become  propri- 
etor of  Loss.  In  1704  Sir  Humphrey  obtained  a  new  patent 
in  &vour  of  his  son-in-law,  James  Grant,  who  on  his  death, 
in  1715,  became  in  consequence  Sir  James  Grsnt  Colquhonn 
of  Luss,  baronet.  On  succeeding,  however,  to  the  estate  of 
Grant  four  years  after,  he  dropped  the  name  of  Colquhoun, 
retaining  the  baronetcy,  and  the  estate  of  Luss  went  to  his 
second  surviving  son.  [See  Colquhouit,  surname  of,  vol.  L 
page  665.]  Sir  James  was  for  several  years  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Invem^  and  generally  supported  the  government. 
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In  his  latter  jean  be  retired  Ytrj  mnch  from  public  business. 
Although  the  chief  of  the  Grants  had  represented  the  conntj 
of  Inverness  ever  since  the  union,  and  no  flaw  eonid  be  found 
in  their  lojalty,  at  the  general  election  followmg  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  Preffldent  Forbes  brought  forward  the  laird  of  Mao- 
T>eod  in  opposition  to  Sir  James,  who  was  elected  for  the 
Cullen  and  Banff  burghs.  He  died,  soon  after,  on  January 
16, 1747.  With  five  daughters,  he  bad  as  manj  sons,  vis. 
Humphrey,  who  predeceased  him  in  1732;  Ludovick,  of 
whom  afterwards ;  James,  a  major  in  the  arm j,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  and  baronetcy  of  Lnss,  and  took  the 
name  of  Colqufaoun;  Frauds,  who  died  a  general  in  the 
army;  and  Charies,  a  captun  B.N. 

The  second  son,  Ludovick,  was  admitted  advocate  in  1728; 
but  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  relinquished  his  practice 
at  the  bar,  and  his  father  devolving  on  him  the  management 
of  the  estate,  he  represented  him  thereafter  as  diief  of  the 
elan.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745  he  gave  his  support  to 
the  government,  and  when  the  duke  of  Cumberland  arrived 
at  Aberdeen  he  waited  on  him  there,  and  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. He  was  M.P.  for  Morayshire  from  1741  until  1761, 
when  Ms  son,  James,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  He  was  twice 
married:  first,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  of 
North  Berwick,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  who  died  young; 
secondly,  to  Lady  Margaret  Ogilvie,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
«arl  of  flndlater  and  Seafield,  in  virtue  of  which  marriage  his 
grandson  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Seafield.  By  his  second 
wife  Sir  Ludovick  had  one  son,  James,  and  eleven  daughters, 
nx  of  whom  survived  him.  Penuel,  the  third  of  these,  was 
the  wife  of  Henry  Mackensie,  Esq.,  author  of  the  '  Man  of 
Feeling,'  and  mother  of  Joshua  Henry  Mackenzie,  a  lord  of 
session,  who  died  in  1852 ;  and  Helen,  the  fifth,  married  Sir 
Alexander  Penrose  Gumming  Gordon  of  Altyre  and  Gordons- 
lown,  baronet.  Sir  Ludovick  died  at  Castle  Grant,  18th 
March  1778. 

His  only  -son,  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  baronet,  bom  in 
1788,  was  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
Besides  representing  the  county  of  Moray  in  parliament,  as 
already  mentioned,  he  was  subsequently  for  some  time  a 
member  for  Banff.  On  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  in 
1798,  he  was  among  the  first  to  raise  a  r^ment  of  fencibles, 
called  the  Grant  or  Strathspey  fencibles,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel.  It  continued  embodied  till  17d9,  and  was 
quartered  successively  in  most  of  the  towns  in  the  south  of 
■Scotland.  In  1794, he  raised  another  corps,  a  regiment  of 
the  line,  called  the  97th  or  Strathspey  regiment,  of  which  he 
wss  also  appointed  colonel.  It  was  immediately  marched  to 
the  south  of  England,  and  sent  on  board  Lord  Howe*s  fleet 
4n  the  Channel,  in  which  it  served  as  marines  for  a  few 
months.  In  autumn  1795,  it  was  drafted  into  other  regi- 
ments, the  two  flank  corps  being  incorporated  with  the  42d, 
then  aboQt'to  embark  for  the  West  Indies. 

In  1784,  when  the  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  in- 
iHtuted,  Sir  James  was  one  of  its  original  office-bearers.  In 
1794  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Inverness-shire, 
which  office  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health,  to  resign  in  1809, 
when  his  son  was  nominated  his  successor.  In  1795  be  was 
appointed  cashier  to  the  exdse,  when  he  vacated  his  seat  in 
parliament.  After  a  lingering  illness  he  died  at  Castle  Grant 
on  18th  February  1811.  He  had  married  in  1768,  Jean,  only 
diild  of  Alexander  Duff,  Esq.  of  Hatton,  Aberdeenshire,  and 
had  by  her  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Sir  Lewis  Alex- 
ander Grant,  the  eldest  son,  in  ISll  succeeded  to  the  estates 
and  earidom  of  Seafield,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  James 
earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield,  and  his  brother,  Francis  Wil- 
liam, •became  in  1840,  sixth  earl.    The  younger  children  ob- 


tained in  1822  the  rank  and  precedency  of  an  earrs  junior 
issue.    (See  Seafield,  Earl  of.) 


The  Grants  of  Ballindalloch,  in  the  parish  of  InveraveOi 
Banf&hire,—conmionly  called  the  Craig-Achrochcan  Grants,— 
as  already  stated,  descend  from  Patrick,  twin  brother  of  JohL, 
ninth  laird  of  Freuchie.  Patrick's  grandson,  John  Grant,  was 
killed  by  his  kmsman,  John  Roy  Grant  of  Carron,  as  after- 
wards mentioned,  and  his  son,  also  John  Grant,  was  father 
of  another  Patrick,  whose  son,  John  Roy  Grant,  by  his  extrsi- 
vagant  living  and  unhappy  difierences  with  his  lady,  a  dau^- 
ter  of  LesUe  of  Balquhain,  entirely  ruined  his  estate,  and  was 
oblige  to  consent  to  placing  it  under  the  management  and 
trust  of  three  of  his  kinsmen.  Brigadier  Grant,  Captain  Grant 
of  Elchies,  and  Walter  Grant  of  Amdilly,  which  gave  occar 
sion  to  W.  Elchies*  verses  of  *'  What  meant  the  man  ?** 

Sevwal  ctf  the  latter  lairds  of  Ballindalloch  were  officers  in 
the  army.  Colonel  William  Grant  of  Ballindalloch  raised 
one  of  the  five  companies  that  composed  the  Black  Watch, 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  42d  regiment  General  James 
Grant  of  Ballindalloch  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  death 
of  his  nephew.  Major  William  Ormt,  m  1770.  After  having 
studied  the  law,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  enngn  in  1741, 
at  the  age  of  22,  and  in  1747,  when  captain,  he  was  aide-de- 
camp to  General  St.  Clair,  on  his  embassy  to  Vienna.  He 
afterwards  served  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  America, 
and  held  several  important  commands  during  the  American 
war.  He  was  second  in  command  to  Lord  Albemarle  at  tbe 
taking  of  the  Havannab,  defeated  Count  d*Estaing,  with  an 
inferior  force,  conquered  St.  Luda  in  1779,  and  was  for  many 
years  governor  of  East  Florida.  He  was  subsequently  gover- 
nor of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  in  1789  appointed  to  that  of 
Stirling  castle.  He  was  colonel  first  of  tlie  5th,  and  after- 
wards of  the  11th  lament  of  foot,  and  was  fat  many  years 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Sutherland.  He  was  noted  fat  his 
fondness  for  good  living,  and  in  his  latter  years  became  very 
corpulent,  fie  died  at  Ballindalloch  on  18th  April,  1806,  at 
the  age  of  86.  Having  no  children,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
maternal  grand-nephew,  Geoi^  Maepherwn,  Esq.,  of  Inver 
eshie,  who  assumed  in  consequence  tlie  additional  name  of 
Grant,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1888.  [See  Magpher- 
soN,  surname  of.] 


The  Grants  of  Glenmoriston,  in  Inveness-sbire,  are  ^nrung 
from  John  More  Grant,  natural  son  of  John  Orant,  ninth 
laird  of  Freuchie.  His  son,  John  Roy  -Grant,  acquired  tbe 
lands  of  Carron  from  the  marquis  of  Huntly.  In  a  dispute 
about  the  marches  of  tb^  respeot;ve  pn^eities,  he  Idlled 
his  Idnsman,  John  Grant  of  BalUndalloeh,  in  1668,  an  event 
which  led  to  a  lasting  feud  between  the  families.  John  Roy 
<3rant  had  four  sons :  Patrick,  who  succeeded  him  in  Gsrob  ; 
Robert  of  Nether  Glen  of  Rothes;  James  on  TUsi,  or  James 
of  the  hill,  the  famous  outlaw,  of  whom  afterwards,  and 
Thomas. 

The  murder  of  John  Grant  of  Ballindalloch  above  men* 
tioned  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  instigation  of  the  laird  of 
Orant,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  had  conceived  a  grudge 
against  him.  A  few  yesrs  previous  to  the^ear  1628,  James 
Grant,  afterwards  the  well-known  James  on  Trnm^  happen- 
ing to  be  at  a  fair  at  the  town  of  Elgin,  observed  one  of 
the  Grants  of  the  Ballindalloch  family  pursung  his  brother 
Thomas  Grant,  whom  he  knocked  down  m  the  street,  and 
wounded  severely  before  his  eyes.  Hs  was  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked by  James  Grant,  who  killed  him  iqion  the  spot  The 
laird  of  Ballindalloch  cited  the  latter  to  stand  his  trial  for 
the  slaughter  of  his  kmsman  but  as  hs  did  not  appear  he 
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oalbtwBd.  The  cbief  of  the  Grants  made  many  attempts  to 
reooncUe  the  parties,  and  an  offer  was  made  that  James 
Grant  dionld  go  into  exile,  and  that  compensation  shonld  he 
made  in  money  and  goods,  according  to  the  tuna!  practice  at 
asBjihment,  hot  nothing  less  than  the  blood  of  James  Grant 
would  satisfy  BallindaDoch.  James  Grant,  in  conseqnenoe, 
pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  a  partj  of  robbers,  whom  he  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  fnends  and  foes,  attacked  all  parties,  plon- 
dering  and  despoiling  their  property.  Grant  of  Dalnebo,  one 
of  the  family  of  Ballindallodi,  fell  a  iiotim  to  th«r  ftnry,  and 
manj  of  the  kinsmen  of  that  family  saiTered  greatly  from 
their  depreda^ns.  Under  the  snppositton  that  John  Grant 
of  Gamm,  the  nephew  of  James  Grant,  secretly  assisted  his 
nncle  in  his  illegal  proceedings,  John  Grant  of  Ballindalloch, 
in  the  year  1628,  collected  sixteen  of  his  friends,  with  whom 
he  went  to  the  woods  of  Abemethy,  where  Carron  was  cat- 
ting down  timber,  and  killed  him,  bat  not  before  he  and 
Alexander  Grant  had  slidn  sereral  of  BallindaNoch^s  fnends, 
among  whom  was  Thomas  Grant  of  Dalvey.  Alexander 
Grant  afUrwatds  annoyed  Ballindalloch  and  killed  several  of 
his  men,  and  assisted  the  oatlaw  James  Grant  to  lay  waste 
his  lands.  In  his  History  (page  416)  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
quaintly  says,  **  Give  me  leave  heir  to  remark  the  providence 
and  secrait  judgement  of  the  AlmighHe  God,  who  now  hath 
mett  Carron  widi  the  same  measure  that  his  forefather  John 
Roy  Grant  of  Garron,  did  serve  the  ancestonr  of  Ballen- 
dallogh ;  for  npon  tiie  same  day  of  the  moneth  that  John 
Roy  Grant  did  kill  the  great-grandfather  of  Ballendallogh 
(being  the  eleventh  day  of  September),  the  verie  same  day  of 
this  moneth  wes  Carron  slain  by  this  John  Grant  of  Ballen- 
dallogh many  years  thereafter.  And,  besides,  as  that  John 
Roy  Grant  of  Ganron  was  lefthanded,  so  is  this  John  Grant 
of  Ballendailo^  lefthanded  also;  and  moreover,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Ballendallogh,  at  this  killing  of  this  Carron, 
had  upon  him  the  same  coat-of-armonr,  or  maillie-coat,  which 
John  Roy  Grant  had  upon  him  at  the  slaughter  of  the  great 
grandfather  of  this  Ballendallogh,  which  maillie-coat  Ballen- 
dallogh had,  a  little  befor  this  tyme,  taken  from  James  Grant, 
in  a  skirmish  tbat  passed  betwixt  them.  Thus  wee  doe  sie 
that  the  Judgements  of  God  are  inscrutable,  and  that,  in  his 
own  tyme,  he  ponisheth  blood  by  blood." 

To  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  continnally  exposed 
m  the  north,  from  the  enmity  and  constant  plundering  incur- 
sions of  James  and  Alexander  Grant,  Ballindalloch  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Edinburgh.  A  party  of  the  clan 
Chattan  having  one  night  in  December  1680,  unexpectedly 
attacked  James  Grant  at  Auchnachyle,  in  Strathdon,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  after  receiving  eleven  wounds,  and  the  death 
of  Coot  of  his  band.  He  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  trial,  and 
while  confined  in  the  jcastle  there,  obserring  Grant  of  Tom- 
navoulen  pass  one  day,  he  called  out,  **Whst  news  from 
Speynde  T*  **  None  yery  psrtioalar,"  replied  the  penon  ad- 
dressed ;  *'  the  best  is  that  the  country  is  rid  of  yoo."  **  Per- 
haps we  shall  meet  again,**  njoined  the  oatlaw.  By  the  aid 
of  ropes  conoealed  in  a  cask  of  butter,  conveyed  to  him  by  his 
wife,  he  made  his  escape,  and  fled  to  Ireland,  but  after  a 
while  returned,  and  skulked  about  for  some  time  in  the  north. 
His  hiding-place  is  said  to  have  been  a  cave  in  the  mountain 
Benrinnes,  in  the  parish  of  Inveraven.  Banffshire.  By  de- 
grees he  became  bolder,  and  at  last  ventured  to  appear  open- 
ly in  Strathdon  and  on  Speyside.  Patrick  Macgregor,  an 
outlaw  13ce  himself,  was  hired  by  BallindalloGh  to  apprehend 
him,  bnt  was  himself  killed  in  the  attempt.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  succeeded  in  luring  his  bitter  enemy,  Ballindalloch, 
fptm  his  Ofm  hoji^  at  ni^ht,  under  the  pretence  of  a  frien^ . 


meeting,  and  confined  him  m  a  kiln  at  a  distance  from  his 
home,  expoeed  to  the  greatest  hardships,  for  twenty-one 
days;  but,  in  his  absence  be  contnved  to  escape,  by  gaining 
over  Leonard  Leslie,  one  of  his  guards,  the  soi»-ii>-law  of  the 
outlaw's  brother,  llie  latter,  Thomas  Grant,  was,  for  this 
outrage,  executed  at  Edinbui^h.  Among  other  atrodties  ot 
James  on  7*«»ni,  which  are  related,  was  his  having  slain 
Grant  of  Tomnavonlen  and  his  son,  soon  after  his  return  to 
Speyside.  In  Spalding^s  Histoiy  of  the  Troubles  and  Mem- 
orable Transactions  in  Scotl'snd  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  thene  are  various  references  to  him.  In  1638  we  find 
him  at  the  head  of  600  men,  joining  the  royalist  party,  whow 
after  the  rout  of  Turriff,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, expelling  the  Covenanters,  and  plundering  the  inhabi- 

The  Glenmoriston  branch  of  the  Grants  adhered  faithfully 
to  the  Stuarts.  Patrick  Grant  of  Glenmoriston  appeared  in 
arms  m  the  viscount  ok  Dyndee  s  army  at  Killiecrankie.  He 
was  also  at  the  skirmish  at  Cromdale  against  the  govern- 
ment soon  after,  and  »l  the  battle  of  Sheri^muirin  1715b 
His  estate  was,  m  consequence,  forfeited,  but  through  the  in- 
terposition of  the  chiet  of  the  Grants,  was  bought  back  from 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  The  laird  of  Glenmoriston  in 
1745  also  took  arms  for  the  Pretender;  but  means  were 
found  to  poeserve  the  estate  to  the  family,  llie  families  de- 
riving from  this  branch,  besides  that  oi  Carron,  whi^  estate 
is  near  Elchies,  on  the  river  Spey,  are  those  of  Lynacboam, 
Aviemwre,  Croskie,  &c. 

The  favourite  song  ot  *  Roy*s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,*  (the 
only  one  she  was  ever  knonii  to  compose,)  was  written  by  t 
Mrs.  Grant  ot  Carron,  whoso  maiden  name  was  Giant,  Imhti^ 
near  Aberlour,  about  1745.  Mr.  Grant  of  Carron,  whose 
wife  she  became  about  1768,  was  her  cousin.  After  his 
death  she  mamed,  a  second  time,  an  Irish  phyncian  practis- 
ing at  Bath,  of  the  name  of  Murray,  and  died  in  that  faty  i|p 
1814. 


Tlie  Grants  of  D^lvey,  who  possess  a  baronetcy  are  de- 
scended from  Duncan,  second  son  of  John  the  Bard,  tenth 
laird  of  Grant.  By  his  wife  Mary,  a  dftoghter  oi  Hugh  Rose 
of  Kilravock,  Duncan  had  two  sons,  pamdy,  John,  an^  Swe- 
ton,  whose  descendants  caxried  on  the  line  ot  the  family* 
John^s  grandson,  James  Grant,  previously  designed  of  Gar- 
tenbeg,  acquired  the  estate  of  Dalrey,  in  1680,  by  purchase 
fh>m  the  family  <A  BHllindalloch.  He  8erve4  the  office  oi 
lord  advocate  during  the  short  reign  of  James  ^  Seventli, 
and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1688,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  heirs  male  whatsoever.  He  died  in  1695 
withoiit  issue,  when  the  baronetcy  and  estates  devolved  upon 
his  kuisman,  Patrick  Grant,  first  designed  of  Inverladinen, 
lineal  descendant  of  Sweton  Grant,  above  mentioned.  This 
gentleman  is  said  not  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  baronet, 
and  soop  after  his  accession  he  sold  the  estate  of  Dalvey  to 
Brigadier  Grant.  He  married  Lydia,  sister  of  Brigadier  Mapr 
intosh  of  Borlum,  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715,  and  died  in  1756,  in  the  101st  year  of  his  age.  His 
eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander  Gn^nt,  revived  the  dormant  title, 
and  purchased  the  estate  of  GrangehiU  in  the  parish  of  Dyke, 
county  of  Elgin,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Dalvey.  He 
was  for  many  years  M.P.  for  the  Inverness  burghs.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Ludovick,  fourth  barL,  who  died 
m  1790.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Sir  Alexander,  fifth  hart,  mar- 
ried in  1780,  Sarah,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jeremiah  Cr:i y, 
Esq.  of  Ibesley,  Hampshire,  and,  with  other  children,  had  a 
son.  Sir  Alexander  Cray  Grant,  bom  80th  November,  17>^2^ 
who  on  the  death  of  his  father  on  25th  July  1825,  suo- 
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eeded  as  sixth  Wonet.  M.P.  fiom  1812  to  1843,  he  was 
chairman  of  committees  from  1826  to  1832.  In  Sir  Robert 
Peers  admiiustration  of  1884-<5,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  contnd.  In  184S,  be  acccfrtad  the  GhUtem  taandredB, 
being  then  H.P.  for  Cambridge.  He  died  Nov.  39,  16H  Md 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Robert  Innes,  7th  baronet,  b. 
April  8, 17M,  m.  in  1826  Jndith,  eldest  dau.  of  Cornelius  Dorant 
Battelle,  Esq.  of  St.  Crotz,  West  Indies ;  issue,  9  sons,  Alexander, 
bom  in  1836,  and  Robert  Innes,  bom  In  1883,  and  3  dau.  Sir 
Robert  Innes  Grant  d.  in  Aug.  1858,  when  his  elder  son.  Sir 
Alexander,  became  8th  bart  Bom  at  New  York  in  1838,  the 
latter  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  in  1848  was 
elected  Fellow  of  OrleL  In  18&5  he  was  appointed  exaroinjr  in 
the  department  of  moral  sciences  for  the  India  cLril  serrice 
appointments,  in  1867  public  examiner  In  the  classical  school. 
Oxford;  and  in  1868  Inspector  of  schools  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Univ.,  and  Principal  of  Elphin- 
atone  College,  Bombay ;  and  in  1870  Principal  of  the  Univ.  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1869  he  m.  the  3d  daughter  of  James  F.  Fenler. 
Esq.,  professor  of  moral  phUosQidij  in  the  university  of  S: 
AndreM's. 


The  Grants  of  Monymusk,  who  also  possess  a  oaronetc^, 
(date  of  creation,  Dec.  7, 1705,)  are  descended  from  Archibald 
Grant  of  Ballintomb,  an  estate  conferred  on  him  bj  charter 
dated  8th  March,  1580.  He  was  tlie  jounger  son  of  John 
Grant  of  Frenchie,  called  Svan  Baold,  or  the  Gentle,  by  his 
2d  wife,  Isobel  Barclay.  With  3  daughters,  Archibald  Grant 
had  2  sons.  The  youngmr  son,  James,  was  designed  of  Tom- 
breack.  Duncan  of  Ballintomb,  the  elder,  had  8  sons:  Ar- 
chibald, his  heir;  Alexander,  of  Allachie;  and  William,  of 
Amdillie.  The  eldest  son,  Archibald,  had,  with  2  daughters, 
2  sons,  the  eldn*  of  whom,  Archibald  Grant,  Esq.  of  Bellinton, 
had  a  son.  Sir  Francis,  a  lord  of  session,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Callen,  the  first  baronet  of  this  family. 

This  eminent  judge  was  bom  about  1660,  and  received  the 
academical  part  of  his  education  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen ; 
but,  being  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law  he  was  sent 
to  finish  bis  studies  at  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated  civilian, 
John  Voet.  His  proficiency  was  so  great  that  many  years 
after  he  had  left  Leyden,  Voet  often  mentioned  him  as  hav- 
ing conferred  honour  upon  the  university  there.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  was  entered  at  the  bar  January  29, 
1681,  and  soon  obtained  an  excellent  practice.  At  the 
Revolution  of  1688  he  joined  the  party  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  memorable  con- 
vention, which  met  early  in  1689,  by  his  speecli  in  favour 
of  conferring  on  the  prince  the  sovereignty  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  necessary  constitutional  limitations.  In  1703, 
eij^ht  yean  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  against  the  restoration  of  patronage  in 
the  churoh.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by  Queen  Anne,  by 
patent,  Deo.  7, 1705,  and  on  June  10,  1709,  whs  raised  to 
the  bendi,  when  he  assomed  the  title  of  Lord  Gullen.  Some 
years  previous  to  hb  death  he  sold  his  paternal  estate,  and 
purchased  from  the  Forbeses  the  estate  of  Monymusk,  which 
is  still  held  by  his  descendants.  His  lordship  died  March  16, 
1726.  According  to  Wodrow,  who  says  he  understood  his 
father  to  have  been  a  clergyman,  *^  he  was  a  living  library, 
and  the  most  ready  in  citation.  When  the  lords  wanted  any- 
thing in  the  dvil  or  canon  law  to  be  cast  up,  or  acts  of  par- 
liament, he  never  failed  them,  but  turned  to  the  place.  He 
seemed  a  little  ambulatory  in  his  judgment  as  to  church  gov- 
ernment, but  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  devotion,  won- 
derfully serious  in  prayer  and  learning  the  word.**  [^Analecta, 
prmUdJbr  the  Makiand  Club.']    Lord  Cullen^s  works  are: 


The  Loyalist's  Beasons  for  his  giving  obedience,  and  swear- 
ing alle^ance  to  the  present  government  as  being  obliged 
thereto  by  (it  being  founded  on)  the  Laws  of  God,  Nature, 
and  Nations.    By  F.  G.    Edin.  1689,  8vo. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise,  Nature,  and  Progress  of  the 
Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  Ac,  in  England, 
with  a  Preface  exhorting  the  use  of  such  Societies  in  Scotland. 
Edin.  1700,  printed  for  gratis  distribution. 

Reasons  in  defence  of  the  Standing  I^iws  about  the  Right 
ot  Presentation  in  Patronages,  to  be  offered  against  an  Act 
(in  case  it  be)  presented  for  the  Alteration  thereof;  by  a 
member  of  parliament    Edin.  1703.    Anon. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Sabbath,  containing  some  few 
grounds  for  its  Morality,  and  Gases  about  its  Ob6er\'anoe. 
Edin.  1705.    Anon. 

Law,  Religimi,  and  Education  considered,  m  three  Essays- 
Edin.  1715,  8vo. 

A  Key  to  the  Plot,  by  Reflections  oa  the  Rebellion  of  1715. 
London,  1716,  8vo. 

Certain  pamphlets  entitled  '  Essays  on  Removing  the  Na- 
tional Ppgudices  against  a  Union,'  h*ve  been  attributed  to 
Lord  Cnllea 

From  George  L  Lord  CuUen  obtained  a  special  warrant, 
granting  him  licence  to  use  as  a  coat  of  arms — the  field  red, 
charged  with  three  crowns  gold,  as  descended  from  Grant  of 
that  ilk,  within  a  border  ermine,  in  quality  of  a  judge,  sap- 
ported  with  two  angels  upon  a  helmet  as  baronet,  and  a  book 
expanded  for  his  crest,  above  which  a  scroll,  with  this  motto 
Situm  Cuique,  and  upon  a  compartment  below  ^e  arms — 
Jehovah  Jireh;  the  only  instance,  it  is  said,  in  Soottish 
Heraldr}',  of  a  Hebrew  motto. 

Lord  Cullen  was  thrice  married :  first,  to  Jean,  dr,  of  Rev. 
William  Meldrum  of  Meldrum,  without  issue;  2dly,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fordyee  of  Ayton,  Berwickshire,  by 
whom,  with  8  c/rs.,  he  had  8  sons,  Archibald,  William,  and 
Francis;  and,  8dly,  to  Agnes,  dr.  of  Henrj Hay,  Esq.,  without 
issue.  The  daughters  were  1.  Jean,  m.,  to  Garden  of  Troop, 
with  issue;  2.  Christian,  to  Geoi^  Bnchan,  Esq.  of  Kelloe, 
with  issue;  and  3.  Helen,  to  Andrew  M^Dowall,  Lord  Bank- 
ton,  a  lord  of  session,  and  anthor  of  a  moioh  esteemed  work 
on  the  Institutes  of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

William,  the  2d  son,  was  also  a  lord  of  session;  Admitted 
advocate  Feb.  24,  1722,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  at 
the  bar.  In  May  1781  he  was  elected  procurator  for  the 
Churoh  of  Scotland,  and  principal  clerk  to  the  General  As- 
sembly; on  June  20, 1737,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general, 
and  on  August  28, 1788,  was  named  one  of  the  commissiotten 
for  improving  the  fisheries  and  mannfactares  of  Scotlttid.  On 
Feb.  26,  1746,  he  .was  constituted  lord  advocate,  in  which 
office  he  had  a  principal  part  in  preparing  and  promoting  the 
acts  for  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  for 
suppressing  the  use  of  the  peculiar  garb  of  the  Highlanders. 
In  1747  he  had  been  elected  M.P.  for  the  Elgin  boi^hs,  and 
in  Nov.  1754  he  was  named  a  lord  of  session  and  of  justiciary, 
when  he  took  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Prestongrange.  In  1754 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  annexed  estates. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  an  able  political  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  1745,  entitled  the  *  Occasional  Writer,  in  answer  to 
the  second  manifesto  of  the  Pretender's  son.*  He  died  May 
23, 1764,  at  Bath,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  had  3  daughters,  1.  Janet,  Conntess  of  Hynd- 
ford.  2.  Agnes  m.  Sir  George  Suttie,  Bart,  of  Balgonie,  with 
issue.  8.  Jane,  wife  of  Hon.  Robert  Dnndas  of  Arniston,  lord 
president  of  the  oouit  of  session ;  issue,  4  sons. 

Francis,  the  3d  son,  a  mercliant  in  Edinburgh,  long  resided 
for  mercantile  purpbies  at  Dunkirk  in  France.    On  his  return 
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»  Scotland  in  1747,  he  was  appointed  inspeotor-genoral  of 
the  forfeited  estates. 

The  eldest  son  of  Lord  Callen,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  2d 
baronet,  was  also  educated  for  the  law,  and  passed  adrocate 
in  1711*  He  relinquished  practice,  however,  on  being  chosen 
M.P.  for  tlie  oonntj  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  frequently  re- 
elected.  In  July  1749,  he  was  appointed  principid  clerk  and 
keeper  of  the  Horaings.  He  died  Sept  17,  1778,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  was  four  times  married ;  firsi  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  Hamilton  of  Pencaitland ;  issue,  two  daughters,  who  died 
young;  2d]y,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  Potts,  Esq.  of 
Derbyshtre;  issae,  a  son,  Archibald,  and  a  daughter,  Mary, 
who  became  2d  wife  of  Dr.  Gregoiy  Grant,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom  there  is  a  full-length  like- 
ness, taken  in  1799,  in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits;  8dly,  in 
1751,  to  Elisabeth  Clark,  widow  of  Dr.  James  Callander  of 
Jamaica,  and  four  years  after,  her  daughter  by  Dr.  Callander, 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Archibald's  only  son ;  and,  4thly,  to 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  the  celebrated  London 
bookseller,  the  two  last  without  issue. 

His  only  son,  Sir  Archibald,  8d  baronet,  raised,  in  1748, 
a  company  of  100  men,  and  went  with  them,  in  the  serrice 
of  the  East  India  Company,  to  St.  David's  in  the  East  Indies, 
but  on  the  peace  his  company  was  reduced,  and  h^  returned 
to  Scotland.  He  married,  1.  Mary,  dr.  of  James  Callander, 
Esq.,  Jamaica,  and  2dly,  in  1794,  Jessie,  daughter  of  Madeod 
of  Colbecks,  and  died  Sept.  80,  1796.  By  his  first  wife,  he 
had  2  sons,  Archibald,  his  successor,  and  James  Frauds,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  a  daughter,  Mai^, 
married  2d  son  of  Sir  Joseph  Radcllffe,  a  Yorkshire  baronet 

The  elder  son.  Sir  Archibald,  4th  baronet  of  Mony- 
mnsk,  married,  in  1788,  Maiy,  daughter  of  Major  John 
Forbes,  of  Newe,  and  had  4  sons  and  5  daughters.  Ardii- 
bald,  the  eldest  son,  having  predeceased  his  father,  James, 
the  2d  son,  became  6th  baronet,  on  his  father's  death  in  April 
1820,  and  died  in  1859.  His  brother,  Sir  Isaac,  8d  son,  b.  in 
1792,  succeeded  as  6th  bart.,  died  in  1868.  Archibald,  eldest 
son  of  Robert  Grant  of  TUlyfonr,  4th  son,  (.  1828,  and  7th 
bart.,  has  as  heir  presumptive  his  brother,  Francis,  b,  1828. 


The  Grants  of  Kilgraston  in  Perthshire  are  lineally  de- 
scended, through  the  line  of  the  Grants  of  Glenlochy,  firom 
the  ninth  laird  of  Grant  Peter  Grant,  the  last  of  the  lairds 
of  Glenlochy,  which  ratate  he  sold,  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Francis.  The  elder  son,  John,  chief  justice  of  Jamaica  from 
1783  to  1790,  purchased  the  estates  of  Kilgraston  and  Pit- 
eaithley,  lying  contiguous  to  each  otlier  in  Stratheam ;  and, 
dying  in  1798,  without  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Frauds.  This  gentleman  married  Aniie,  ddest  daughter  of 
Robert  Oliphant,  Esq.  of  Rossie,  Postmaster-general  of  Soot- 
land,  and  had  5  sons  and  2  daughters.     He  died  in  1819. 

His  eldest  son,  John  Grant,  of  Kilgraston,  b.  June  18, 1798, 
M.  1st,  in  1820,  Mai^aret,  daughter  of  Francis,  15th  Lord 
Gray;  issue,  a  daughter,  Margaret,  m.  in  1840  Hon.  David 
Murray,  8d  son  of  8d  earl  of  Mansfield.  He  m,  2dly,  in 
1828,  Lady  Lucy  Bruce,  3d  daughter  of  7th  earl  of  Elgin ; 
issue,  7  sons  and  6  dirs.  Frauds  Augustus,  the  eldest  son,  5. 
Feb.  24, 1829,  died  Oct  1,  1854,  in  the  Crimea,  after  Ahna. 

Major-general  Sir  James  Hope  Grant,  K.C.B.,  5th  and 
youngest  son  of  Francis  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kilgraston  and  Pit- 
oaithley,  bom  January  18,  1808,  was  educated  in  Scotland 
and  at  Hoffville  in  Switzerland,  and  entered  the  army  as  cornet 
in  1826.  He  was  brigade  major  in  the  war  with  China  under 
Lnrd  Saltoun,  and  received  a  medal  for  his  services  there,  and 
subsequently  in  India  under  Lords  Gough  and  Hardinge.  At 
the  battle  of  Sabraon  in  1846  he  commanded  the  9th  lancers. 


for  which  be  also  reomved  a  medal.  He  also  commanded  the 
regiment  in  the  Pui\j&ub  campaign,  induding  the  passage  of 
the  Chenab  at  Ramnu^ur,  and  the  battle  of  Chilianwallah. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat  In  1854  lie 
received  the  brevet  of  colonel,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857-8;  for  his  services 
on  which  occasion  he  was  made  a  K.C.R,  and  was  a  lient-geo. 
in  India.  In  1858  he  became  major-genersl,  and  1859  he  rceived 
the  thanks  of  parliament  for  '*  his  eminent  serrices  in  India."  In 
18d0  he  was  in  command  of  the  British  forces  during  the  operations 
in  China,  and  was  decorated  with  a  G.C.B.  In  1865-1870,  he  was 
qir.-niastM'-gen.  at  the  Horse  OnanlsL  In  1870  he  commanded  at 
AldeiBbot  Camp,  and  d.  Har.  7, 1875,  and  was  buried  at  Edinburgh. 
The  Journal  of  his  experience  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  appeared 
In  1878.  His  dder  5r.  is  Sir  Francis  Grant,  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    In  1847  he  m.  Helen,  dir.  of  B.  Tayler  Esq. 


Tlie  badge  of  the  Clak  Onmt  was  the  pine  or  cranberry 
heath,  and  their  slogan  or  gathering  07,  **  Stand  fast,  Gralgd- 
Uc^el"  the  bold  projecting  rock  of  that  name  C*tlie  rock 
of  alarm'*)  in  the  united  parishes  of  Duthil  and  Rothiemnxvhus, 
being  their  hill  of  rendezvous.  The  Grants  had  a  long  standing 
fend  with  the  Gordons,  md  even  among  the  different  bxaochos 
of  themsdvee  there  were  faction  fights.  The  dan,  with  few 
exceptions,  was  noted  for  its  loyalty,  but  the  family  of  the 
chief  Invariably  was  found  on  the  side  of  government  la 
Strathspey  the  name  prevailed  almost  to  the  exdusioB  of 
every  other,  and  to  this  day  Grant  is  the  predominant 
surname  In  the  district,  aa  alluded  to  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswdl, 
banmet 

**  Come  the  Grants  of  TuUochgorum, 
Wl*  their  pipers  gaon  before  *em. 
Proud  the  mothers  are  that  bore  *em. 

Next  the  Grsnts  of  Bothiemurehos, 
Every  man  his  sword  and  dark  has. 
Every  man  aa  pn>ud*s  a  Turk  Is.** 

GRANT,  Patrick,  Lord  Elghibs,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  son  of  Captain  Grant  of  Easter 
Elchies,  was  born  in  1690.  Admitted  adrocate 
Feb.  12,  1712,  he  obtained  an  extensive  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  a  Jndge  of  the 
court  of  session  Nov.  S.  1732,  and  of  the  conrt  of 
jasticiary  March  3, 1736.  He  died  at  the  honse 
of  Inch,  near  Edinburgh,  July  27, 1754,  in  his  64th 
year.  He  collected  the  Decisions  of  the  Ck>art  of 
Session  from  1783  to  1757,  which  were  printed  in 
1813,  in  2  vols.  4to,  by  W.  M.  Morison,  Esq., 
advocate,  nniform  with  his  Dictionary  of  Decisions. 
He  likewise  wrote  Annotations  upon  Lord  Stair's 
Institutes,  which  were  also  printed  in  1824.  The 
session  papera  belonging  to  Lord  Elchies,  in  the 
Advocates'  library,  Edinburgh,  contain  volumi- 
nous manuscript  notes,  all  in  his  lordship^s  hand- 
writing. "  He  had^  a  head,"  says  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Eames,  (vol.  i.  p.  39,) 
''peculiarly  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  the  most 
intricate  points  of  the  law,  which  his  genius  devel- 
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Oped  M  bf  a  fpecMfl  of  intahkni,  redoeiBg  erery 
qaestioo  to  wne  great  and  leading  pfindple,  and 
tbeace  tbowing  ita  deriyatioo  either  as  a  neeeseary 
eon^larj,  or  aceoonting  for  ita  departure  from  tlie 
general  axiom  upon  some  obrioiis  groond  of  ex- 
eeption.  It  was  from  lum  that  Mr.  Home  (Lord 
Karnes),  as  I  have  beard  bim  freqnentlj  acimoir- 
ledge,  learned  that  babit  of  logical  inrestigatioii, 
which  be  foond  of  the  ntmoet  advantage  in  the 
daii  J  practice  of  bis  profession  of  a  barrister,  and 
irbich  be  carried  into  all  his  researehea  on  the 
antject  of  law  as  a  sdence.**  He  bad  a  son,  John 
Grant,  who  was  also  bred  to  tbe  law,  and  after 
being  sheriiT-depiite  of  the  oonnties  of  Moray  and 
Nairn,  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  banms  of  tbe  £x- 
ebeqaer  in  Scotland.  He  sold  the  estate  of  £1- 
ehies  to  the  earl  of  Findlater,  after  it  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  Grants  for  300  years.  It  now 
forms  a  portion  of  tbe  eari  of  Seafield*8  estates. 

GRANT,  James,  of  Corrimony,  author  of  'Es- 
says on  tbe  Origin  of  Society,*  was  an  adrocate  in 
Edinburgh,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  father 
of  the  Scottish  bar.  He  was  bom  in  1743.  Being 
early  distinguished  for  bis  liberal  principles,  be 
nambered  among  bis  friends  the  Hon.  Henry  Er- 
sklne,  Sir  James  Macintosh,.  Francis  Jeffrey,  and 
many  others,  eminent  for  their  attainments  and 
tbeir  high  political  character.  He  died  in  1835, 
%t  the  advanced  age  of  92. 

His  works  are : 

EiMji  on  the  Oiigm  ot  Sooefcj,  Luigiiage,  Property, 
GoremiDeot,  JnrifdictioD,  Contncts  asd  Muruges,  inter- 
tpened  with  lUnstnitioiis  from  the  Gaelic  and  Greek  Lan- 
gnagei.    London,  1785,  4to. 

Tbooghts  on  tbe  Origin  and  Deaoent  of  the  Gael;  with  an 
acoonnt  of  tbe  Hcta,  Caledoniana,  and  Scots ;  and  oboenra- 
tioos  lelatiTe  to  tbe  antbentidty  of  tbe  Poems  of  Osaian. 
Lond.  1818,  8to.    Edin.  1814,  8to. 

GBANT,  Charles,  an  eminent  philanthropist 
and  statesman,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
in  1746.  His  father  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden  only  a  few  hours  after  his  birth,  and  the 
care  of  his  yonth  in  consoqaence  devolved  npon 
an  uncle,  at  whose  expense  he  received  a  good 
edacation  in  the  town  of  Elgin.  In  1767  he  sailed 
in  a  military  capacity  for  India,  and  on  his  arrival 
lie  was  taken  into  the  employment  of  Mr.  Richard 
Becher,  a  member  of  the  Bengal  council.  In  1770 
he  revisited  his  native  country,  where  he  manied 


a  lady  of  tbe  name  of  Fraser.    In  May  1772,  ae- 

Gompaaied  by  his  wile  and  some  of  her  relatives, 
he  again  west  to  India  as  a  writer  on  the  Bengal 
establishment.  In  the  coorae  of  the  voyage  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Rev.  Christian  Fred- 
erick Swarta,  the  celebrated  missionary,  after 
whose  death,  oo  Mr.  Grant's  recommendation,  a 
mononient  was  erected  to  his  mem<H7'  in  St.  Ma- 
ry's church  at  Fort  St.  George,  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Grant's  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he 
was,  June  23, 1773,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  fac- 
tor, and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  secre* 
tary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1781  he  was 
stationed  as  commercial  resident  in  charge  of  the 
Company's  valuable  silk  factory  at  Malda,  on  the 
Ganges,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stupen- 
dous ruins  of  the  once  magnificent  city  of  Gonr, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal.  In  June  1784  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  senior  merchant,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1787  he  was  recalled  to  Calcutta,  to  occupy 
the  seat  of  the  fourth  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  conferred  on  him  by  Lord  Comwailis.  In 
less  than  three  years  after,  the  impaired  health  of 
his  family  compelled  him  suddenly  to  quit  India ; 
and  his  return  to  England  was  accompanied  by 
unusually  strong  expressions  of  the  high  satis- 
faction with  which  the  Government  regarded  his 
zealous  and  fiBithfhl  services  in  the  commercial 
department. 

While  in  the  east  Mr.  Grant  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  regard  to  religion,  and  his  exertions  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  not  only 
contributed  liberally  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  John's 
church,  Calcutta,  but  redeemed  from  ruin  the  Pro- 
testant mission  church,  styled  Beth-Tephillah,  or 
**  House  of  Prayer  ;'V  at  a  personal  expense  to 
himself  of  ten  thousand  rupees,  after  which  he 
vested  it  in  trust  for  sacred  and  charitable  pur-* 
poses  for  ever. 

In  May  1794  Mr.  Grant  was  elected  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  various 
essential  measures  of  economy.  He  also  sup- 
ported the  projects  in  agitation  for  the  opening  of 
the  trade  of  India,  and  for  preventing  the  abuse 
of  the  patronage  of  the  Company.  In  April  1804 
he  was  elected  deputy  chairman  of  the  Couit  of 
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Directors,  and  iu  April  1805  succeeded  to  the 
chair,  which  he  filled,  either  as  chaiiman  or  dep- 
uty chairman,  in  i-otation,  till  April  1816. 

In  1802  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  for  the  Inverness  burghs,  and 
in  1804  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Inverness. 
In  his  place  in  parliament  he  invaiiably  opposed 
the  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration 
in  India ;  and,  on  April  5, 1805,  gave  his  support 
to  the  resolution  brought  forward  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  "That  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest 
and  extension  of  dominion  in  India  are  alike  re- 
pugnant to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy 
of  this  nation.**  His  opinions  on  all  questions 
relative  to  India  were  received  with  great  atten- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  ever 
proved  himself  to  be  the  zealous  and  powerful 
supporter  of  the  Company,  and  the  indefatigable 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  native  population  of 
British  India.  The  education  of  the  Company^s 
servants  destined  for  India  was  with  Mr.  Grant  a 
question  of  vital  importance,  and  the  plan  of  the 
college  at  Haiieybury,  in  Heitfordshire,  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  him. 

Mr.  Grant  had  in  1792  written  and  printed,  for 
private  circulation,  a  most  valuable  tract,  entitled 
*  Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  among  the 
Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain.'  This  pamphlet 
he  laid  before  the  court  of  directors  in  1797, 
accompanied  with  an  introductory  Letter,  re- 
commending some  measures  for  communicatmg 
Christianity  to  the  natives  of  India,  by  gninting 
permission  for  missionaries  to  proceed  thither.  In 
June  1818  this  paper  was  called  for  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  members.  The  results  of  Mr.  Grant's  per- 
severing and  benevolent  exertions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  appear  to  have  been  the 
augmentation  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
British  India,  the  grant  of  a  privilege  to  missiona- 
ries to  visit  that  country,  and  the  appropriation  of 
a  sum  for  the  promotion  of  education  among  the 
natives.  In  1818  Mr.  Grant  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  commissioners  for  the  issue  of  exche- 
quer bills.  He  was  also  included  in  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  parliament  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  new  churches.    He  was,  besides,  a 


member  of  the  Society  in  London  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  as  well  as  of  another  Soci- 
ety of  the  same  name  connected  exclusively  with 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  He  was 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  upon  its  institution  in  1804,  and  was 
connected  with  the  church  missionary  and  other 
societies  of  a  religious  and  charitable  description. 
He  died  October  81,  1823.  By  his  wife,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Fraser,  Esq.,  a  younger  son 
of  Fraser  of  Balnain,  Invemess-shire,  he  had  : 
three  sons,  namely,  Charles,  created  Lord  Glen-  ' 
elg,  8th  May,  1886 ;  Robert,  of  whom  a  memoir 
follows;  and  Thomas  William  Grant,  who  died 
15th  May  1848.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mar-  ! 
Tied  to  Samuel  March  Phillipps,  Esq.,  at  one  pe- 
riod under  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, and  another  to  Patrick  Grant,  Esq.  of 
Redcastle. 

GRANT,  Sib  Robert,  Right  Hon.,  governor 
of  Bombay,  the  second  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1785.  With  his  elder  brother  Charles, 
Lord  Glenelg,  he  was  entered  a  member  of  Mag- 
dalene college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  of 
which  they  both  became  Fellows.  He  obtamed  a 
Craven  scholarship  in  1799,  and  in  1801  the  bro- 
thera  took  their  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  toge- 
ther, when  Charles  was  third  and  Robert  fourth 
wrangler,  Charles  first  and  Robert  second  medal* 
ist ;  so  equal  were  their  studies  and  attainments, 
and  so  parallel  their  success.  In  addition,  Chai-les 
obtained,  1802,  the  second  bachelor's  prize.  Ro- 
bert took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1806,  having  been 
preceded  in  that  step  two  years  by  his  brother. 
He  adopted  the  profcesion  of  the  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's-Lm,  January  80, 
1807.  Subsequently  to  1818,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  king's  sergeant  in  the  Duchy  Court 
of  Lancaster,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  bankrupts. 

In  1826  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
Inverness  district  of  burghs.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  for  Norwich,  and  again  in  1881.  When 
his  brother  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners. 
In  1831  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  in 
1832  he  was  nominated  judge  advocate-generaL 
At  the  first  election  for  the  new  borough  of  Fina* 
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bnry  in  1832,  he  was  returned  as  one  of  its  first 
members  by  a  very  large  majority.  In  Jnne  1884 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bombay,  and  con- 
tinned  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties  tiil  July 
9,  1888,  when  be  expired  at  Dapoorie  in  his  53d 
year.  He  had,  on  the  19th  June,  left  the  Presi- 
dency in  good  health  for  the  hills;  but  having 
imprudently  ridden  out  during  a  heavy  fall  of 
nun,  he  was  attacked  by  fever;  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  in  some  degree  recovered,  but  suffering  a 
relapse,  his  brain  became  affected,  and  he  sank 
under  the  effects  of  the  malady.  He  manied 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  David  David- 
son of  Cantray,  county  of  Nairn,  by  whom  he  left 
«n  infant  family.  A  volume  of  his  Poems  was 
published  a  short  time  after  his  decease,  edited  by 
4iis  brother.  Lord  Glenelg. 
His  works  are : 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  its 
foundation  to  the  passing  of  the  Regulating  Act,  in  1773 ; 
with  a  Summary  View  of  the  Changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  that  period  in  the  internal  Administration  of  Bri- 
tish India.    Lond.  1818,  8vo. 

The  Expediency  maintained  of  continuing  the  System  by 
which  the  Trade  and  Government  of  India  are  now  Regu- 
lated.   Lond.  1818,  8vo. 

Poems.    London  1839,  8vo. 

-  GRANT,  Sir  Willla.m,  thjs  Right  Hon.,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  descended  from  the  Grants  of 
Beldoniie,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  ancient  clan 
of  that  name,  was  born  in  1754  at  Elchies,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  in  the  county  of  Moray.  His 
father  was  originally  bi*ed  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  died  collector  of  Customs  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  received  the  elementary 
pail  of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Elgin,  with  his  younger  brother,  who  became  col- 
lector at  Martinico.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  King's  college.  Old  Abei*deen,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was 
entered  at  Lincoln's-Inn ;  and,  before  being  called 
to  the  bar,  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  consid- 
ered competent  to  til  the  situation  of  attorney- 
geneitd  of  Canada;  to  which  colony  he  accordingly 
proceeded,  and  soon  obtained  undisputed  pre- 
eminence in  the  Canadian  courts.  Canada  was 
at  that  time  overrun  by  the  revolutionary  armies 
of  America,  and  Mr.  Grant  was  present  at  the 
memorable  siege  of  Quebec,  and  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Montgomery.     He  was  himself  engaged  in 


active  military  duty,  and  commanded  a  body  of 
volunteers.  He  remained  in  Canada  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
colony,  and  the  hope  of  succeeding  better  at  the 
English  bar,  hPduced  him  to  resign  his  office  of 
attorney-general,  and  to  return  to  London.  He 
was  called  to  tlie  bar  by  the  Society  of  linoolnV 
Inn  in  1787,  when  he  engaged  in  practice  in  the 
couits  of  Common  law,  and  joined  the  home  cir- 
cuit. Being  nearly  unknown,  however,  in  Eng- 
land, he  went  the  circuit  for  several  years  without 
obtaining  a  single  brief.  Happening  to  be  le- 
tained  in  some  appeal  cases  from  the  court  of  ses- 
sion in  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  was  much  struck  with  his 
powers  of  argument,  and  having  leai*nt  his  name, 
observed  to  a  friend,  **  Be  not  surprised  if  that 
young  man  should  one  day  occupy  this  seat."  In 
consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Lord  Thurlow, 
he  subsequently  left  the  common  law  bar,  and 
thenceforwai'd  practised  solely  in  the  court  of 
chanceiy. 

At  the  general  election  of  1790,  Mr.  Grant  was 
returned  for  Shaftesbuiy,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  powerful  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  the  House,  but  when  he  did,  it 
was  on  questions  with  which  he  was  fully  ac- 
quainted. In  1791  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  a  debate  relative  to  the  laws  of  Canada 
that  he  was  highly  complimented  by  Mr.  Fox., 
who  declared  that  he  was  one  of  his  most  formi- 
dable antagonists.  In  1792  he  made  a  most  able, 
acute,  and  argumentative  speech  in  defence  of  the 
ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  armament. 
In  1793  he  was  called  within  the  bar,  with  a  pa- 
tent of  precedence;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  a  Welsh  judge,  when  a  new  wiit  was 
ordered  for  Shaftesbuiy  on  the  20th  June,  and  he 
was  not  rechosen.  However,  on  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring for  Windsor  in  the  following  January,  he  was 
elected  for  that  borough.  He  was  at  that  time 
solicitor- general  for  the  queen.  In  1796  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Banff.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of 
Chester;  in  1799  he  succeeded  the  late  Lord 
Redesdale  as  solicitor -general,  when  he  was 
knighted ;  and  on  Mny  20,  1801,  on  the  promo- 
tion of  Sir  Pepper  Arden  to  be  chief-justice  of  the 
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commou  pleas,  he  was  nominated  master  of  the 
rolls.  He  continued  member  for  Banffshire  until 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1812 ;  and  during 
a  period  of  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  he  filled  the 
judicial  chair  in  the  Rolls  court  with  undiminished 
ability  and  reputation.  He  retired  about  the  end 
of  1817,  and  in  his  latter  years  lived  chiefly  at 
Barton  House,  Dawlish,  the  residence  of  his  sis- 
ter, the  widow  of  Admiral  Schanck.  Sir  William 
Grant  died,  unmarried,  May  25,  1832. 

GRANT,  Anne,  usually  designated  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,  a  popular  and  instructive  miscellaneous 
writer,  whose  maiden  name  was  M*Vicar,  was 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1755.  Her  father  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  British  army,  and,  on  her  mother's  side, 
she  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Stewart  of  Invemahyle,  in  Argyleshire.  Shortly 
after  her  birth,  her  father  went  with  his  re^ment 
to  America,  with  the  intention,  if  he  found  suffi- 
cient inducement,  of  settling  there.  His  wife  and 
infant  daughter  soon  after  joined  him.  They 
landed  at  Gharlestown,  and  though  the  child  was 
then  scarcely  three  years  old,  she  retained  ever 
after  a  distinct  recollection  of  her  anival  in  Amer- 
ica. During  her  residence  in  that  country,  she 
was  taught  by  her  mother  to  read,  and  she  never 
had  any  other  instructor.  But  she  was  so  apt 
and  diligent  a  scholar,  that,  before  her  sixth  year, 
she  had  perused  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  con- 
tents of  which  she  was  well  acquainted.  About 
the  same  age  she  also  learned  to  speak  the  Dutch 
language,  in  consequence  of  being  domesticated 
for  some  time  with  a  family  of  Dutch  colonists  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  From  the  sergeant  of  a 
Scottish  regiment  she  received  the  only  lessons  in 
penmanship  she  ever  obtained  :  and  observing  her 
love  of  books,  he  presented  her  with  a  copy  of 
Blind  Harry's  'Wallace,'  the  perusal  of  which  ex- 
cited in  her  bosom  a  lasting  admiration  of  the 
heroism  of  Wallace  and  his  compatriots,  and  a 
glowing  enthusiasm  for  Scotland,  which,  as  she 
herself  expressed  ft,  ever  after  remained  with  her 
as  a  principle  of  life.  Her  fondness  for  reading 
also  procured  for  her,  from  an  officer  of  her  father's 
regiment,  a  copy  of  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
which,  young  as  she  was,  she  studied  with  much 
attention.    Indeed,  to  her  diligent  perusal  of  this 

book  she  herself  ascribed  the  formation  of  her 
II. 


character,  observing  that,  whatever  she  possessed 
of  elevation  of  spirit,  expansion  of  mind,  or  taste 
for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  she  owed  it  all  to 
her  familiarity  with  Milton.  The  effect  of  this 
became  so  evident  in  her  conversation  and  habits 
as  to  secure  for  her  the  notice  of  several  of  the 
most  eminent  settlers  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and,  in  particular,  to  procure  for  her  the  friend- 
ship of  the  celebrated  Madame  Schuyler,  whose 
worth  and  virtues  Mrs.  Grant  has  extolled  in  her 
'  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady.' 

Mrs.  Grant's  father  had,  with  the  view  of  per- 
manently settling  in  America,  received  a  large 
grant  of  land,  to  which,  by  pui'chase,  he  made 
several  additions ;  but,  from  bad  health,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  very  humedly,  with- 
out having  had  time  to  dispose  of  his  property. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter in  1768,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  ban*ack- master  of  Fort- Augustus. — 
Soon  after  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out  in 
America,  and  before  his  estate  there  could  be  sold 
it  was  confiscated,  and  thus  the  family  were  de- 
prived of  the  chief  means  to  which  they  had  looked 
forward  for  support.  While  .her  father  continued 
in  the  situation  of  barrack-master,  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  the  Fort  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  James 
Grant,  a  young  clergyman  of  accomplished  mind 
and  mannei's,  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Laggan,  in  Inverness-shire,  and  in  1779 
he  married  Miss  M' Vicar,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice. When  she  went  to  Laggan,  sh^*  set  herself 
assiduously  to  learn  the  customs  and  the  language 
of  the  people  among  whom  she  was  to  reside,  and 
soon  became  well  versed  in  both.  Mr.  Grant  died 
in  1801.  Of  the  marriage  twelve  children  were 
bom.  four  of  whom  died  in  early  life. 

For  some  time  after  her  husband's  death  Mrs. 
Grant  took  the  charge  of  a  small  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laggan ;  but  in  1803  she  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  to  the  vicinity  of  Stirling, 
where  she  was  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
friends,  to  provide,  in  the  meantime,  for  her  fami- 
ly. She  had  always  found  delight  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature ;  and  having  early  shown  a  taste  for 

poetry,  she  was  occasionally  accustomed  to  write 
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verses.  Of  her  poems,  which  were  generally 
written  in  haste,  her  friends  formed  a  much  higher 
opinion  than  she  herself  did.  She  nsnallj  gave 
them  awaj,  when  finished,  without  retaining  a 
copy.  It  occnrred  to  some  of  those  persons  who 
felt  interested  in  her  welfare,  that  a  volume  of  her 
poems  might  be  published  with  advantage ;  and, 
oefore  she  was  well  aware  of  their  kind  intentions, 
the  prospectus  was  dispersed  all  over  Scotland  for 
printing  sach  a  volume  bj  subscription.  At  this 
time  "Sirs.  Grant  had  not  even  collected  the  mate- 
rials for  the  proposed  publication ;  but,  in  a  short 
period,  the  extraordinary  number  of  upwards  of 
3,000  subscribers  were  procured  by  her  influential 
friends.  The  late  celebrated  duchess  of  Gordon 
took  a  lively  interest  in  this  project,  and  Mrs. 
Grant  was  in  this  way  almost  forced  before  the 
public.  The  poems  were  well  received  on  their 
appearance  in  1803 ;  and  even  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  then  universal  disparager  of  poetic 
genius,  was  constrained  to  admit  that  some  of  the 
pieces  were  "written  with  great  beauty,  tender- 
ness, and  delicacy."  From  the  profits  of  this  pub- 
Mcation  Mrs.  Grant  was  enabled  to  discharge  some 
debts  which  had  been  contracted  during  her  mar- 
ried life.  In  1806  appeared  her  well-known  '  Let- 
ters from  the  Mountains,*  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  soon  rendered  her  name 
highly  popular. 

In  1810  Mrs.  Grant  removed  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh,  where  she  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  Here  it  was  her  misfoitune  to  lose  bv 
death  all  her  children  except  her  youngest  son. 
In  1808  she  prepared  for  the  press  her  *  Memoirs 
of  an  American  Lady,*  in  two  volumes ;  and  in 
1811  appeared  her  '  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of 
the  High  hinders  of  Scotland,*  also  in  two  vol- 
umes, both  of  which  were  favourably  received. 
The  former  work  was  gi*eatly  esteemed  both  in 
this  country  and  in  America,  and  contains  much 
vigorous  writing  with  some  highly  graphic  sketch- 
es of  Transatlantic  scenery,  and  habits  of  the 
people,  previons  to  tlie  Revolution.  In  1814  she 
published  a  poem  in  two  parts,  entitled  *  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Thirteen,'  and  the  following  year  she 
produced  at  London  her  *  Popular  Models  and 
Impressive  Warnings  for  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Industry,*  in  two  volumes 


In  1825  an  application  was  made  on  her  behalf 
to  George  the  Fourth  for  a  pension,  which  was 
signed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Ix)rd  Jcffiney,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  ^  The  Man  of  Feeling,'  and  other  in- 
fluential persons  in  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  (A 
which  Mrs.  Grant  received  a  pension  of  £100 
yearly  on  the  dvil  establishment  of  Scotland, 
which,  with  the  emoluments  of  her  literary  works, 
and  some  liberal  bequests  left  her  by  deceased 
friends,  rendered  her  circumstances  in  her  latter 
years  quite  easy  and  independent.  She  died  No- 
vember 7,  1838,  aged  84. 

GRANT,  Joseph,  a  pleasing  writer  of  tales 
and  poetry,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  was 
bom  in  Kincardineshire,  May  26,  1805.  His 
father  was  a  small  fiirmer,  and  when  old  enough 
he  was  employed  in  summer  in  tending  cattle, 
while  in  winter  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  hi^ 
native  parish,  where  he  may  be  said  to  have  ac- 
quired all  the  education  he  ever  received.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  was  devoted  to  reading,  and 
began  to  compose  verses  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
In  1828  he  published  *  Juvenile  Lays,*  a  collection 
of  poems ;  and  in  1830  appeared  his  *  Eincardine- 
shu*e  Traditions,*  in  one  small  volume.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  life  he  contributed  several  interesting 
Tales  and  Sketches  to  *  Chambers*  Edinburgh 
Journal.*  In  1831  he  engsiged  as  an  assistant  to 
a  shopkeeper  in  Stonehaven,  but  the  latter  giving 
up  business  in  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  his  | 
father*s  farm  of  Aifrask.  Subsequently  he  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Guardian  newspaper 
ofllce,  Dundee,  and  latterly  in  that  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Miller,  writer  there.  He  was  engaged  pre- 
paring a  volume  of  his  Tales  for  the  pi^ess,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  cold  which  settled  on  his 
lungs,  and,  returning  home  for  the  benefit  of  his 
native  air,  he  died  at  Affrusk,  April  14,  1835. 
The  volume  alluded  to  was  published,  in  1836, 
under  the  title  of  *  Tales  of  the  Glens,  with  Bal- 
lads and  Songs,*  and  a  Memoir  by  Robert  Kicoll, 
author  of  *  Poems  and  Lyrics.' 

Gray,  Baron,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  possessed 
bj  a  family  of  the  same  name,  descended  from  the  Grejs  of 
Chillingham  in  Northumberland.  The  surname  is  originallj 
French,  being  first  borne  by  Fulbert,  great  chamberlain  of 
Robert,  dnke  of  Normandy,  from  whom  he  got  the  castle  and 
lands  of  Croy  or  Gray  in  Picardy,  and  hence  assumed  the 
surname.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  son,  John,  and  a  daup:h- 
ter,  Arlotta,  the  mother  of  William  the  Conqueror.    If  so, 
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this  Fnlbert  must  have  been  a  tanner  at  Falaise  before  being 
elevated  to  the  office  of  great  chamberlain.  The  first  of  the 
name  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Gonqneror,  and 
from  that  monarch  obtained  several  lordships,  is  stated  to 
bave  been  the  Conqneror*s  kinsman.  He  was  progenitor  of 
eeveral  families,  who  spelled  the  name  Grey,  and  were  raised 
to  high  rank  in  the  peerage  of  England ;  some  of  them  ob- 
taining a  prominent  place  in  history,  snch  as  the  dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Kent,  the  earls  of  Stamford  and  Tankerville,  De 
Grey  and  Grey,  the  barons  Grey  of  Codnor,  Ruthyn,  Wilton, 
Rolleston,  Wark  and  Ghillingham.  To  the  Suffolk  family 
belonged  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who 
fell  an  innocent  victim  to  the  ambition  of  her  father,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1554. 

Lord  Grey  of  Ghilhngnam  »  stated  to  have  given  the  lands 
of  Broxmouth  in  the  county  of  Rozborough  to  a  yjunger  son 
of  his  family,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  In  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  John  de  Gray  (the  Scottish  way  of 
spelling  the  name),  steward  to  the  earls  of  March,  is  witness 
to  many  donations  to  the  monastery  of  Coldstream.  Sir 
Hugh  de  Gray,  a  subsequent  proprietor  of  Broxmouth,  left 
three  sons :  Sir  Hugh  de  Gray,  Henry  de  Gray,  and  John  de 
Gray.  The  two  elder  brothers  were  among  those  who  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296 ;  and  the  eldest,  Sir  Hugh 
de  Gray,  died  about  1300. 

His  son,  Sir  Andrew  Gray,  faithfully  adhered  to  Robert  the 
Bmoe ;  and  in  1307  was  joined  with  Sir  James  Douglas  and 
Sir  Alexander  Fraser  in  command  of  a  detachment  sent 
against  the  lord  of  I>om.  In  1312  he  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  with  Randolph,  nephew  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  when  Frank  or  Francis,  the  guide,  was  the 
first  that  scaled  the  walls,  Sir  Andrew  Gray  followed  him, 
and  Randolph  himself  was  the  third.  For  his  services  he  ob- 
tained from  King  Robert  a  grant  of  several  lands ;  among  the 
rest  the  barony  of  Longforgund,  now  Longforgan,  in  Perth- 
shire, which  had  belonged  to  Edmund  de  Hastings.  This 
was  the  first  connection  of  the  Grays  with  the  county  of 
Perth,  in  which  the  familv  ever  after  had  their  residence.  Sir 
Andrew  Gray  married  Ada  Gifford,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord 
Yester,  and  had  two  sons.  Sir  David,  and  Thomas.  The  lat- 
ter, in  1346,  accompanied  King  David  the  Second  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Durham,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  not  re- 
leased till  ten  years  afterwards. 

The  elder  son.  Sir  David  de  Gray,  fourth  baron  of  Brox- 
mouth, and  second  of  Longforgan,  died  between  1354  and 
1357.  His  son.  Sir  John  Gray,  was  one  of  the  twenty  young 
men  of  quality  proposed  to  be  sureties  for  King  David's  ran- 
som in  1354,  and  after  the  king's  release  in  1357,  he  was 
appointed  his  clerk  register,  in  which  office  he  was  continued 
Dy  Robert  the  Second.  He  died  in  1376.  He  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Patrick.  John,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  noble 
Scottish  heirs  who  were  sent  to  England  for  King  David*s 
ransom  in  1357.    He  died  before  his  father,  without  issue. 

Sir  Patrick,  the  younger  son,  was  in  great  favour  with 
both  King  Robert  the  Second  and  his  successor.  He  added 
considerably  to  his  possessions  in  Perthshire,  and  firom  the 
former  monarch  he  had  a  pension  of  £26  13s.  4d.  sterling. 
In  1418  he  entered  into  a  bond  of  manrent  at  Dundee,  with 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  that  he.  the  said  Sir  Patrick,  "  is  be- 
cumyn  man  of  special  retinue  till  the  said  earl,  for  the  term 
of  his  life,  nane  ontaken  but  amitie  and  allegiance  till  our 
lord  the  king,  for  which  he  shall  have  in  his  fee  of  the  said 
earl,  the  town  of  Elith,''  &c.  He  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Sir  Andrew,  the  eldest  son,  was  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  who  met  King  James  the  First  at  Durham  in 
14^3.  to  concert  measures  for  his  liberation.     He  was  created 


a  peer  of  parliament,  under  tlio  title  of  Lord  Gray,  before  9tb 
October  1437,  when  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  in 
parliament  for  the  peers.  He  died  before  July  1445.  He 
was  twice  married :  first,  to  Janet,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  with  whom  he  got  the  lands  of  Fowlis  in  Perth- 
shire; and,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Buchanan.  By  his  first  wife  he  had,  with  seven  daughters, 
a  son.  Sir  Andrew,  2d  Lord  Gray,  and  by  his  second  wife 
four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

The  eldest  son,  Andrew,  second  Ijord  Gray  of  Fowlis,  was 
one  of  the  hostages  for  King  James  the  First,  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  March  20,  1424;  when  his  annual  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  six  hundred  merks.  He  obtained  liberty  to  return 
to  Scotland  in  1427,  and  was  one  of  the  train  of  knights  who 
accompanied  the  princess  Margaret  of  Scotland  to  France  in 
1436,  on  her  marriage  to  the  dauphin.  He  was  employed  in 
most  of  the  public  transactions  of  his  time,  and  in  3449  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  England  who  that  year  con  eluded 
a  two  years'  truce,  for  which,  and  for  a  renewed  truce  for 
three  years  on  its  expiration  in  1451,  he  was  one  of  the  guar- 
antees on  the  part  of  Scotland.  He  obtained  the  royal  license, 
of  date  August  26,  1452,  to  build  a  castle  upon  any  part  of 
his  lands,  and,  in  consequence,  he  erected  in  longforgan  the 
beautiful  edifice  called  Castle  Huntly,  long  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the,  family.  The  tradition  of  the  country  is  that  he 
named  it  after  his  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hnntiy,  but 
like  most  other  trhditions,  it  is  wrong  in  its  main  incident,  as 
his  lady's  name  was  Elizabeth  Wemyss,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Wemyss  of  Rires  in  Fife.  A  subsequent  Lord  Gray 
married  the  daughter  of  the  second  earl  of  Huntly,  and  this 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  mistake.  In  1615  Castle  Huntly, 
with  the  estate  attached  to  it,  was  sold  to  the  Strathmore 
family,  then  earls  of  Kinghorn ;  and  becoming  a  favourite 
residence  of  Earl  Patrick,  the  name  was  changed  to  Castle 
Lyon,  and  the  estate,  by  charter  of  Charles  the  Second  in 
1672,  was  erected  into  a  lordship  called  the  lordship  of  Lyon. 
This  name  it  retained  till  1777,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  father  of  George  Paterson,  Esq.,  who  mar- 
rying Anne,  daughter  of  the  twelfth  Lord  Gray,  restored  the 
name  of  Castle  Huntly.  In  the  beginning  of  1455,  the  second 
I>ord  Gray  accompanied  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  and  James, 
Lord  Hamilton,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  for  which 
they  got  a  safe-conduct  from  the  English  monarch.  The 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  household  by 
King  James  the  Second,  and  four  years  afterwards  one  of  the 
wardens  of  the  marohes.  He  got  charters  of  a  great  many 
lands,  and  died  in  1469.  With  two  daughters,  he  had  two 
sons,  Patrick,  master  of  Gray,  and  Andrew.  The  latter  had 
several  sons,  one  of  whom,  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  made  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Grays  of  Schives 
and  Pittendrum. 

Patrick,  master  of  Gray,  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber  to  King  James  the  Second;  and  when  that 
monarch  stabbed  the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  he  seconded 
the  blow  with  a  stroke  from  his  battle-axe.  He  had  a  son 
and  three  daughters.  Predeceasing  his  father,  his  son,  An- 
drew, became  third  Lord  Gray.  This  nobleman  was  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council  of  King  James  the  Third,  and 
after  that  monarch's  murder,  the  hereditary  office  of  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Forfar  was  conferred  on  him,  on  the  forced  re- 
signation of  David,  duke  of  Montrose  and  earl  of  Crawford, 
14th  December,  1488.  He  had  the  office  of  justice-general 
north  of  the  Forth,  on  the  forfeiture  of  Lord  Lyle  in  1489, 
and  in  1506  he  was  appointed  lord-justice-general  of  Scot- 
land. He  died  in  February  1513-14.  He  married,  first, 
Janet,  only  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Keith,  and  had  a  son. 
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Pntrick,  and  two  daaglitere ;  seoondly,  I^dj  Elizabeth  Stew- 
art, third  daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Athol,  brother  uterine  of 
King  James  the  Second,  and  hj  her  had  four  sons,  namelj, 
Robert,  of  Litfie,  killed  at  Flodden,  without  issue :  Gilbert, 
of  Bnttergask,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family ;  An- 
drew, of  Muirtoun ;  and  Edward,  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  Bre 
daughters. 

Patrick,  fourth  Lord  Gray,  died  at  Castle  Huntly,  in  April 
1541.  It  was  this  nobleman  who  married  Lady  Janet  Gor- 
don, the  second  daughter  of  the  second  earl  of  Hnntly,  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  and  relict  of  Alexander,  master  of  Craw- 
ford. He  had  three  daughters,  and  dying  without  issue  male, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Patrick,  eldest  of  three  sons 
of  his  brother  of  the  half-blood,  Gilbert. 

Patrick  Gray  of  Buttergask,  fifth  Lord  Gray,  was  one  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  the  rout  of  Solway  in  1542,  but  soon 
released,  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling.    He  was,  we  are  told,  feared  by  Cardinal  Bethune, 
"  because  at  that  time,"  says  Calderwood,  "  he  used  the  com- 
pany of  those  that  professed  godliness,  and  carried  small 
favour  to  the  cardinal.**    The  latter,  therefore,  strove  to  set 
his  lordship  and  Lord  Ruthven,  whom  "  he  hated  for  know- 
ledge of  the  word,"  at  variance,  and  had  the  art  to  induce  the 
regent  Arran,  when  at  Perth  with  him  in  1544,  to  confer  the 
office  of  provost  of  Perth,  held  by  Lord  Ruthven,  on  John 
Charteria  of  Kinfanns,  who  was  allied  to  Lord  Gray.    The 
citizens,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cardinal's  no- 
minee, and,  with  Ruthven  at  their  head,  would  not  allow 
him  to  enter  the  town.    Having  applied  to  his  friend  Lord 
Gray  for  assistance,  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
attacked  the  town  from  the  bridge,  but  the  tide  did  not  an- 
swer the  designs  of  Charteris,  who  with  Norman  Leslie,  and 
others  of  his  friends,  was  bringing  up  great  guns  by  water  to 
storm  tlie  open  side  of  the  town.    Ruthven  had  purposely 
withdrawn  his  guards  from  the  bridge  into  the  neighbouring 
houses,  and  Lord  Gray,  ignorant  of  the  snare  thus  laid  for 
him,  boldly  marched  up  into  the  town,  when  Ruthven  sud- 
denly sallied  out,  and  bri&kly  charging  him,  routed  his  party, 
sixty  of  wliom  were  slain.    This  skinnish  took  place  on  22d 
July  1544.   In  the  following  January  Lord  Gray  was  ordered 
to  attend  the  regent  and  the  cardinal  at  Dundee,  and  by  a 
stratagem  they  got  his  lordship,  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Balnaves,  into  their  power,  and  immediately  sent 
them  prisoners  to  Blackness  castle,  where  they  remained  for 
some  time.    Lord  Gray  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  in  1567  he  joined  the  associa- 
tion for  the  defence  of  King  James  the  Sixth.    He  died  in 
1582.    He  had  six  sons  and  as  many  daughters.    The  sons 
were,  Patrick,  master  of  Gray;  Andrew,  ancestor  of  the 
Grays  of  Invergowrie ;  James,  who  had  a  charter  of  Butter- 
gask, and  was  one  of  the  equeries  of  the  queen's  guards  in 
1564 ;  Robert  of  Drummelzier ;  and  another  Patrick. 

Patrick,  sixth  Lord  Gray,  before  succeeding  to  the  title, 
was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  5th  May 
1578,  in  room  of  Lord  Boyd ;  but  on  the  25th  October  follow- 
ing, the  latter  was  restored,  and  the  master  of  Gray  lost  his 
place.  Boyd  was  agun  superseded,  on  10th  December  1588, 
by  the  notorious  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Arran,  on  whose  pro- 
motion, Lord  Gray  was  reappointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
on  12th  November  following.  He  held  his  seat  till  27th 
June  1587,  when  Lord  Boyd  again  disposseased  him  of  it. 
He  died  in  1609.  He  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
The  sons  were,  Patrick,  master  of  Gray ;  James,  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber  to  James  the  Sixth ;  Gilbert,  of  Ballumby 
in  Fifeshire;  Robert^  of  Millhill;  and  Andrew,  grandfather 
of  Sir  James  Gray,  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Naples. 


Patrick,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  celebrated  master  of  Gray,       , 
the  favourite  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  rival  of  the  eari  of  Ar- 
ran.   He  is  described  as  having  poesessed  a  handsome  ooan' 
tenanoe,  most  graceful  manners,  and  an  insinuating  address, 
united  to  a  boundless  ambition  and  a  restless  and  intriguing 
spirit     He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  St  Andrews, 
where  he  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  but  when  very 
young  he  went  to  France,  and  getting  acquainted  with  one 
Friar  Gray,  he  was  through  him  introduced  to  the  popish 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Scottish  Jesuits  and  Papists  of  the 
aemmary  of  Paris,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of 
France.    As  he  always  professed  the  deepest  attachment  to 
the  unhappy  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  then  a  captive  in  England, 
he  was  employed  by  the  house  of  Guise  as  a  confidential  en- 
voy in  their  negociations  with  her.    On  the  18th  November 
1583,  he  returned  with  the  duke  of  I^ennox  to  Scotland,  and 
immediately  set  himself  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  young 
king,  James  the  Sixth,  by  revealing  all  he  knew  of  hb  mo- 
ther's secrets,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber,  master  of  the  wardrobe,  one  of  the  members  of 
his  privy  council,  and  in  1584  commendator  of  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline.    In  the  latter  year  he-  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Elizabeth,  and  by  his  smooth  and  specious  representations 
soon  obtained  her  favour,  as  he  had  done  that  of  his  own  sov- 
ereign.   To  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  her,  he  offered 
to  do  his  utmost  to  prevail  on  James  to  recall  the  banished 
lords,  and  to  promote  a  league  between  England  and  Scot- 
land for  the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion.    This  line  of 
policy  Elizabeth  accordingly  adopted,  and  on  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  had  the  art  to  defeat  a  project  of  an  association 
which  had  been  contemplated  between  James  and  his  mother. 
In  his  secret  correspondence  with  Elizabeth  the  master  of 
Gray  wrote  to  her  under  the-  title  of  Le  Liecreau,    In  1585, 
on  the  imprisonment  of  the  earl  of  Arran  at  St.  Andrews,  on 
the  charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  death  of  Lord  Russell,  an 
English  nobleman  slain  by  his  kinsman  Ker  of  Femyhurst^ 
on  the  borders,  by  a  bribe  to  the  master  of  Gray,  he  waa 
allowed  to  go  to  his  own  castle  of  Einniel,  there  to  remain 
under  ward.    Afraid  of  his  return  to  court,  the  master,  on 
14th  August  of  that  year,  addressed  a  letter  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  who  had  been  present  at  the  murder  of  Damley, 
and  was  then  in  exile  in  England,  offering  his  aid  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  protestant  lords,  but  was  counterplotted  by  Arran, 
who  was  fast  regaming  his  influence  with  the  king;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  is  said  that  Gray  even  contemplated  his 
assassination.    In  the  following  October,  on  the  banished 
lords  reaching  Berwick  on  their  return,  Arran,  breaking  from 
his  ward,  hurried  to  the  king,  then  at  Stirling,  and  rushing 
into  James'  presence,  declared  that  the  lords  were  already 
in  Scotland.    Accusing  the  master  of  Gray  as  the  author  of 
the  whole  conspiracy,  he  urged  James  Lo  send  for  him  in- 
stantly, and  put  him  to  death.    Gray  waa  at  that  time  in 
Perthshire  raising  his  friends,  and  at  once  determined  upon 
obeying  the  summons.    Posting  to  court,  he  defended  him- 
self so  ably  from  the  accusation,  and  waa  so  gracioiuly  r»> 
c»yed  by  the  king,  that  Arran  and  his  faction  were  obliged 
to  retire.    On  the  approach  of  the  banished  lords,  a  riege  of 
the  castle  was  commenced,  when  the  king  sent  out  the  mas- 
ter of  Gray,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand  the  cause  of  their 
coming.-   The  negodation  waa  conducted  by  Gray,  who  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  plot,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
banished  lords  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  king. 
In  1586,  when  Elizabeth  had  resolved  upon  the  death  of  the 
hapless  Mary,  James  despatched  the  master  of  Gray  and  Sir 
Robert  Melville  to  mteroede  for  her ;  and  although  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  English  court,  on  29th  December,  in  his  publie 
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conferences  with  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  in  his  open 
despatches  to  Scotland,  he  exhibited  great  apparent  activitj 
snd  interest  on  her  behalf,  he  privately  encouraged  Elizabeth 
in  her  design  of  patting  her  to  death,  and  even  whispered  in 
her  ear  that  "  the  dead  don^t  bite."  His  request,  however, 
that  Marj*s  life  might  be  spared  for  fifteen  dajs  to  give  time 
to  communicate  with  James,  was  peremptorily  refused.  The 
following  year  his  own  fall  occurred.  On  the  accusation  of 
Sir  William  Stewart,  then  about  to  proceed  on  an  embassy  to 
France,  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  condemned,  and  on 
the  point  of  being  executed,  but,  on  the  intercession  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly  and  Lord  Hamilton,  his  life  was  spared,  and 
the  sentence  changed  to  banishment.  In  his  "  dittay  **  or  in- 
dictment, (PUeaim^s  Crimmdl  Tritds,  vol.  i.  p.  167,)  are 
containe«l  various  points  of  treason.  **  But  his  most  flagrant 
offence,"  says  Tytler,  (HisL  of  Scotland,  vol.  ix.  p.  13,)  "  was 
the  base  betrayal  of  his  trust  In  his  recent  negotiation  in 
England,  where  he  secretly  recommended  the  death,  instead 
of  pleading  for  the  life  of  the  Scottish  queen.  At  first,  with 
his  wonted  effrontery,  he  attempted  to  brazen  out  the  mat- 
ter, and  overawe  his  enemies ;  but  in  the  end  he  pleaded 
guilty,  and  as  abject  as  he  had  been  insolent,  threw  himself 
on  the  king*s  mercy.  None  lamented  his  disgrace."  He  re- 
tired first  to  France,  and  afternards  to  Italy,  but  in  1589 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  was  even  received 
at  court,  though  he  never  recovered  his  former  position.  In 
1592  we  find  him  named  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  the  cele- 
brated preacher,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  on  the  unfounded  charge 
of  harbouring  the  turbulent  earl  of  BothwelL  At  this  time 
Gray  had  promised  that  restless  nobleman  to  get  him  restored 
to  the  king's  favour;  but  Bothwell,  apprehensive  of  his 
treachery,  did  not  keep  an  appointment  wliich  had  been  fixed 
between  them,  and  Gray,  so  far  from  bringing  any  accusation 
against  Bruce,  became  his  champion,  for  on  leaving  the  court 
be  offered  **to  fight  his  honest  quarrel  in  that  behalf"  with 
any  man  but  the  king.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  428,  art.  Bruce.) 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord  Gray  in  1609,  and  died  three 
years  aflerwards.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth,  seoond 
daughter  of  Lord  Glammis,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  without 
issue ;  secondly.  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  Ro- 
bei-t,  earl  of  Orkney,  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  Andrew, 
eighth  Lord  Gray,  and  William,  and  six  daughters.  It  is 
stated  in  a  'Discourse*  inserted  in  Cidderwood's  History, 
(vol.  iv.  p.  253,)  that  when  at  St.  Andrews  in  his  youth  '*  he 
was  married  to  a  young  gentlewoman  of  good  parentage  and 
fame,  whom  he  repudiated,  lyke  as  his  father  also  cast  away 
his  mother.  So,  about  a  yeere  after  his  mariage,  he  passeth  to 
France,"  &c  An  adventure  in  which  his  brother  James  was 
engaged  in  1593  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  rude  man- 
ners of  the  times.  He  had  carried  off  a  gentlewoman,  the 
danghter  and  heiress  of  one  John  Carnegie,  but  by  order  of 
the  ooundl,  she  was  delivered  up  to  her  father.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  again  carried  her  off  from  a  house  in  Edin- 
burgh where  she  and  her  father  were  residing,  and  we  are 
told,  (^CcJderwood's  EisL  vol.  v.  p.  262,)  that  she  "was 
hailied  doun  a  closse  to  the  North  Loche,  and  convoyed  over 
in  a  boat,  where  there  were  about  ten  or  twelve  men  on  the 
other  side  to  receave  her.  They  sett  her  upon  a  man*s  sadle, 
and  convoyed  her  away,  her  haire  hanging  about  her  face. 
The  Lord  Hume  keeped  the  High  Street  with  armed  men 
tUl  the  fact  was  accomplished." 

Andrew,  eighth  Lord  Gray,  was  lieutenant  of  the  gens 
d'armet  in  France,  under  Lord  Gordon,  in  1624,  and  was  much 
engaged  in  the  wars  in  that  country.  He  resigned  the  here- 
ditary o£See  of  sheriff  of  Forfarshu^,  which  had  been  held  by 
his  family  for  more  than  160  years,  to  King  Charies  the 


First,  for  50,000  merks  (about  £3,000  sterling),  for  which  he 
got  his  majesty's  bond,  but  the  civil  ware  breaking  out  short- 
ly thereafter,  he  was  never  paid.  Being  with  the  marquis  of 
Montrose  on  6th  October  1645,  he  was  ordered  to  be  banished 
the  kingdom  by  the  Estates,  never  to  return  on  pain  of  death; 
but  after  being  delayed  till  the  following  June,  the  sentence 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  In  1649  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  oommisuon  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  account  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was 
fined  Xl,500  by  Cromwell,  who  excepted  him  out  of  his  act 
of  grace  to  the  Scotch  in  1654.  He  was  soon  after  prevailed 
upon  by  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  the  duke  cf 
York,  then  in  exile  in  France,  to  resign  his  lieutenancy  of  the 
gens  d'armes  in  favour  of  Marshal  Schomberg.  This  office 
had  long  been  held  by  a  Scotsman,  and  could  never  after- 
wards be  recovered.  I^ord  Gray  died  in  1663.  He  was 
twice  married :  first,  to  Margaret  Ogilvie,  countess  of  Bnchan, 
daughter  of  Matthew,  Lord  Deskford,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Ps< trick,  master  of  Gray,  killed  at  the  siege  of  a  town  in 
France,  unmarried,  and  a  daughter,  Anne,  of  whom  after- 
wards ;  and,  secondly,  to  Catherine  Cadell,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter.  Having  no  surviving  male  issue,  Lord  Gray, 
in  1639,  made  a  resignation  of  his  honours  into  the  hands  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  obtained  a  new  patent,  dated 
8th  January  that  year,  in  favour,  after  himself,  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  heiress,  Anne,  who  had  married  William  Gray, 
younger  of  Pittendrum,  and  had  the  honours  conferred  on  his 
son-in-law,  with  tlie  style,  during  his  own  life,  of  master  of 
Gray,  which  patent  was  ratified  in  parliament  7th  November, 
1641.  This  William  Gray  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Gray  of  Pittendrum,  who  had  been  created  a  baronet  by  King 
Charles  the  First.  His  father  was  Thomas  Grny  of  Brig- 
house,  nephew  of  Andrew  Grny  of  Scbives,  and  he  acquired 
great  wealth  as  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  For  correspond- 
ing with  the  marquis  of  Montrose  Sir  William  was  fined  by 
the  pai'liament  at  St.  Andrews,  100,000  merks  Scjpts,  and  at 
the  desire  of  General  I..eslie,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
and  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  but  on  the  application  of  his 
friends  to  the  committee  of  Estates  the  fine  was  reduced  to 
35,000  merks,  which  was  paid  by  his  son,  the  master  6t 
Gray.  The  sum  of  J^  0,000  sterling  was  also  extorted  from 
him,  by  way  of  a  loan,  and  never  repaid.  Sir  William  died 
in  1648.  By  his  wife,  Egidia,  sister  of  Shr  John  Smith  of 
Grothill  and  King^s  Cramond^  provost  of  Edinburgh,  he  had 
6  sons  and  12  daughters.  William,  the  eldest  son,  married 
Anne,  mistress  of  Gray,  as  already  mentioned;  Robert,  the  2d 
son,  was  killed  at  Inverkeithing,  leaving  a  son,  John  Gray  of 
Crichie,  who  became  10th  Lord  Gray;  David,  the  3d  son,  was 
killed  at  Tangier;  Alexander,  the  4th  son,  died  unmarried; 
and  Andrew,  the  youngest,  was  minister  of  Glasgow.  His 
sennons  are  highly  prized.  They  are  entitled  '  Eleven  Commu- 
nion Sermons,'  with  a  Letter  subjoined,  written  on  his  death- 
bed to  Lord  Warristoun.    Edin.  1616,  8vo.    I^nd.  1679,  8vo. 

William,  master  of  Gray,  the  eldest  son,  had  232,000  merks 
given  him  by  his  father  on  his  marringe.  Like  tite  rest  of  his 
family  he  wns  a  staunch  loyalist,  and  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, in  1651,  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  army  of 
Chsrles  the  Second,  which  had  been  raised  mostly  at  his  own 
expense.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  near  London,  by  the  earl 
of  Southesk,  in  Aug.  1660.  By  his  first  wife,  Anne,  mbtress 
of  Gray,  he  had  three  sons:  Patrick,  ninth  Lord  Gray;  Wil- 
liam, who  died  unmarried;  and  Charles,  admitted  advocate, 
21st  December  1675.  By  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Gib- 
son of  Durie,  who  had  been  twice  a  widow,  he  had  no  issue. 

The  eldest  son,  Patrick,  succeeded  as  ninth  Lord  Gray,  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1663,  and  died  in  1711. 
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leaTing  a  daughter,  Marjory,  miatress  of  Gray,  who  married 
her  father^s  cooain-german,  John  Gray  of  Crichie.  The  ninth 
Lord  Gray,  with  cont>ent  of  his  only  surviving  hrother, 
Charles,  on  20th  Februaiy  1707,  made  a  new  resignation  of 
the  honours  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Anne,  and  obtained  a 
new  patent  of  the  same,  with  the  former  precedency,  to  the 
said  John  Gray  of  Crichie,  and  to  his  eldest  son  by  the  said 
Marjory,  mistress  of  Gray,  and  their  heirs ;  in  virtue  of  which 
patent  John  Gray  of  Crichie  became  tenth  Lord  Gray,  even 
during  the  life  of  the  ninth  lord,  and  on  11th  March  follow- 
ing he  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  parliament.  Mai3ory, 
his  wife,  died  before  her  father.  In  September  1686,  her 
liusband  obtuned  from  King  James  the  Seventh  an  order  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  in  Scotland,  for  a  sum  of 
£1,500  sterling,  in  consideration  of  his  loyalty,  and  that  of 
his  family,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  his  grandfather  during 
the  civil  wars.  He  died  in  1724.  He  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

John,  his  eldest  son,  eleventh  I^rd  Gray,  died  16th  De- 
cember 1738.  His  son,  John,  twelfth  lord,  greatly  embel- 
lished the  family  estates,  by  planting  and  other  improve- 
ments. At  the  election  of  peers  of  Scotland  12th  May  1739, 
he  protested  for  precedency,  and  against  the  calling  of  Lord 
Forbes  or  any  other  baron  before  him.  He  married,  17th 
October  1741,  Margaret  Blair,  heiress  of  Einfauns  in  Perth- 
shire, by  which  marriage  that  fine  property  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  family.  He  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title,  and  seven  daughters.  The  twelfth  lord 
died  at  Kinfanns,  28th  August  1782,  in  his  67th  year. 

Alexander,  ISth  lord,  an  ofBoer  in  the  first  regiment  of  dra- 
goon guards,  quitted  the  army  in  1783,  and  died  at  Edinburgli, 
Dec  18,  1786,  in  his  S5th  year,  unmarried.  His  brother, 
William  John,  14tli  hu-d,  an  officer  in  the  Scots  Grays,  died 
Dec  12,  1807,  also  unmamed,  in  his  54th  year. 

His  brother,  Francis,  15th  Lord  Gray,  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
Sept  1,  1765,  was  major  iu  the  first  battalion  of  Breadal- 
bane  fenciblea  in  1793,  and  in  August  1807  was  appointed 
postmaster-general  of  Scotland.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  the 
same  year,  and  in  1810  resigned  the  office  of  postmaster- 
general.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peers.  In  1822  the  superb  edifice  of  Kinfautis 
castle,  about  8  miles  from  Perth,  was  built  by  ,him, 
from  a  design  by  Smirke.  Gray  house,  in  Forfarshire,  is 
another  seat  of  the  family.  Droughty  castle,  (long  in  ruins.) 
near  Dundee,  whs  built  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  the 
dd  Lord  Gray,  the  first  hereditary  sheriff  of  Forfarshire  of  this 
family,  on  whom  the  lands  of  Broughty  had  been  conferred 
by  James  IV.  In  1547,  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  Fort  de 
Gray,  as  Broughty  was  termed,  was  delivered  by  Patrick, 
l^rd  Gray,  to  the  English,  and  remained  in  their  occupation 
till  Feb.  20,  1550.  In  1666  it  was  sold  to  Fothringham  of 
Powrie  and  Fothringham.  'Ihe  loth  Lord  Graym.  in  1794, 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Jumes  Johnston, 
issue  1  son,  John  his  successor,  and  3  daughters,  1st,  Madelina; 
2d,  Margaret,  married  in  1820  John  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Kilgras- 
ton,  and  died  in  1822,  leaving  a  daughter  Margaret,  married 
Hon.  Capt.  D.  Murray,  brother  of  3d  earl  of  Mansfield ;  3d,  .Jane 
Anne,  married  in  1834  Col.  Charles  Philip  Ainslie,  14th  light 
dragoons,  which  marriage  was  dissolved  iu  1843.  His  lord- 
ship died  20th  August,  1842. 

The  only  son,  John,  16tli  Lord  Gray,  born  May  12th 
1796,  a  representative  peer,  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  Perth- 
shire, married  July  23d,  1833,  Maiy  Anne,  daughter  uf 
Colonel  Charles  Philip  Ainslie,  4th  dragoons,  2d  son  of  Sir 
Philip  Ainslie,  of  Pilton,  without  issue.  As  the  peerage, 
'oiling  male  heirs,  descends  in  the  feu^n'e  line,  his  lordshi}»'s 


sister,  the  Hon.  Madelina  Gray,  born  11th  November  1799, 
is  heiress  presumptive  to  the  title  and  estates  (1861). 

A  branch  of  the  family  of  Gray  has  possessed  the  estate  of 
Camtyne,  in  Lanarkshire,  since  before  1595. 

GRAY,  Gilbert,  a  learned  principal  of  Maris- 
cbal  college,  Aberdeen,  was  appointed  to  that 
dignity  in  1598,  being  the  second  after  the  foun- 
dation of  that  university.  He  studied  under  Ro- 
bert Rollock,  the  first  principal  of  the  uniyersity 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  worth  and  learning  he  has 
commemorated  in  a  curious  Latin  oration,  wliich 
he  delivered  in  1611,  iu  praise  of  the  illustrious 
writers  of  Scotland,  and  which  will  be  found  pre- 
fixed to  Mackenzie*s  Lives.  It  is  entitled  *  Ora- 
tio  de  lUustribus  Scotias  Scriptoribus,*  habita  a 
magistro  Gilberto  Grayo,  Gyranasiarcha  Academ- 
ic Novas  Abredonias,  A.  D.  1611.  Many  of  the 
authors  named  in  it  are  fictitious,  especially  as 
regards  the  Scottish  kings,  the  worthy  principal 
being  a  firm  believer  in  the  fabulous  stories  of 
Fergus  the  First  having  written  on  the  subject  of 
law  SOO  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Doma- 
dilla,  a  century  after,  composing  rules  for  sports- 
men, Rcotha,  the  seventh  king  of  Scotland,  being 
a  great  promoter  of  schools  and  education,  and 
King  Josina,  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era,  writhig  on  botany,  and  the  practice 
of  medicine !    Principal  Gray  died  in  1614. 

GRAY,  James,  the  Rev.,  the  friend  of  Burns, 
and  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions,  was 
originally  master  of  the  High  School  of  Dumfries, 
and  associated  a  good  deal  with  Bums  while  re- 
siding in  that  town.  He  was  aftenvards  appoint- 
ed to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
taught  with  much  reputation  for  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years,  but  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
rectorahip,  he  quitted  that  situation,  and  was 
made  rector  of  the  academy  at  Belfast.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  into  holy  orders,  and  went  out 
to  India  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service.  He  was  stationed  at  BhooJ 
in  Cutch,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus ;  and  the 
education  of  the  young  Rao  of  that  province  hav- 
ing been  entrusted  to  the  British  government, 
Mr.  Gray  was  selected  as  well  qualified  for  the 
office  of  instructor  to  that  prince,  being  the  first 
Christian  who  was  ever  honoured  with  such  an 
appointment  in  the  East.  He  died  there  in  Sep- 
tember 1830,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
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fiiin,  baviug  beeu  mucU  eciteeuied  for  tlie  priiuU 
rive  simplicity  of  Iiis  heart  and  manners.  He  was 
the  author  of  ^  Cana  of  Cheyd/  and  the  *  Sabbath 
among  the  Mountains  ;^  besides  innumerable  mis- 
cellaneous pieces.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  poem, 
entitled  *  India/  and  a  translation  of  the  (rospels 
into  the  Cutch  dialect  of  the  Hindostanee. 

Mr.  Gray  married  Mary  Phillips,  eldest  sister 
of  Mrs.  Hogg,  wife  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
his  family  mostly  settled  in  India.  "  He  was," 
says  Hogg,  ^^  a  man  of  genius,  but  his  genius  was 
that  of  a  meteor,  it  wanted  steadying.  A  kinder 
and  more  disinterested  lieait  than  his  never  beat 
in  a  human  bosom.'^  Hogg  introduced  him  into 
the  ^  Queen^s  Wake,'  as  the  fifteenth  bard  who 
sung  the  ballad  of  ^  Kmg  Edward's  Dream.*  He 
is  thus  described : 

•*  The  next  was  bred  on  southern  shoi-e, 

Beneath  the  mists  of  r^'iuimermore, 

And  long,  bj  Nith  and  crystal  Tweed, 
•   Had  taught  the  Bonier  youth  to  read. 

The  strains  of  Greece,  the  bard  of  Troy, 

Were  all  his  theme  and  all  his  joy. 

Well-toned  his  voice  of  wars  to  sing ; 

His  hair  was  dark  as  raven's  wing ; 

His  eye  an  intellectual  lauoe , 

No  heart  could  bear  its  searching  glance : 

But  every  bard  to  him  was  dear; 

His  heart  was  kind,  his  soul  sincere. 

•  «  » 

Alike  to  hiin  the  south  or  north, 
So  high  he  held  the  minstrel  worth, 
So  high  his  ardent  mind  was  wronglit, 
Once  of  himself  he  scarcely  thought 
Dear  to  his  heart  the  strains  sublime, 
The  strain  admired  in  ancient  time ; 
And  of  his  minstrel  honoars  proud. 
He  Strang  his  harp  too  high,  too  lond." 

GRAY,  Alexander,  founder  of  an  hospital  for 
the  sick  poor  at  Elgin,  youngest  child  of  Deacon 
Alexander  Gray,  a  wheelwright  and  watchmaker 
in  that  town,  by  his  wife,  Janet  Satherland,  sister 
of  Dr.  Sutherland,  a  physician  who  at  one  time 
practised  at  Bath,  was  born  in  1751.  After  re- 
ceiving a  liberal  education,  he  became  the  appren- 
tice of  Dr.  Thomas  Stephen,  a  physician  in  his 
native  town,  and  completed  his  medical  studies  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he  was 
appointed  assistant-surgeon  on  the  Bengal  estab- 


lishment, in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  and  was  a  long  time  resident  in 
Calcutta.  In  advanced  life  he  mai-ried  a  lady 
much  younger  than  himself,  from  whom  he  sepa- 
rated some  time  before  his  death,  which  occuiTed 
in  1808.  He  had  no  children,  and  having,  by 
economical  habits,  accumulated  a  considerable  for- 
tune, he  left  £26,000  for  the  endowment  of  an 
hospital  for  the  sick  poor  of  the  town  and  county 
of  Elgin.  The  building  was  erected  in  1819,  on  a 
slight  but  spacious  eminence  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  Its  situation  is  remarkably  well  chosen, 
and  being  a  very  handsome  edifice' in  the  Grecian 
style,  with  a  projecting  portico  of  Doric  columns 
on  its  eastern  front  from  a  design  of  Gillespie,  it 
forms  a  splendid  termination  to  the  High  Street 
of  Elgin.  He  also  bequeathed  a  handsome  annu- 
ity to  his  sister,  the  only  surviving  member  of  his 
family,  with  other  legacies,  and  the  annual  inter- 
est of  £2,000  to  *'  the  reputed  old  maids  in  the 
town  of  Elgin,  daughtei*s  of  respectable  but  de- 
caved  families."  The  interest  of  £7,000  was  set- 
tied  during  life  upon  his  widow,  £4,000  of  the 
principal  at  her  death  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
building  of  a  new  church  at  Elgin,  and  until  such 
church  is  required,  the  interest  of  that  sum  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

GRAY,  Charles,  Captain  R.M.,  a  minor  poet, 
was  bom  in  Anstruther,  Fifeshire,  in  1782.  In 
early  life  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  royal 
marines,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  after  continuing  in  the  service  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty-six  years,  he  retired  on  full  pay 
about  1839.  He  belonged  to  the  Woolwich  divi- 
sion of  his  corps,  to  which  a  matern<al  uncle, 
(the  excellent  and  truly  Christian,  Major-general 
Burn,)  and  several  brothera,  were  also  attached, 
some  of  whom  fell  in  battle.  In  1811  Captain 
Gray  pnblislied  a  small  volume  of  poems  and 
songs ;  and  in  1841  he  collected  all  his  best  pieces 
into  an  elegant  volume,  entitled  *  Lays  and  Lyrics,' 
which  had  for  frontispiece  a  full-length  portrait  of 
himself  in  uniform,  and  a  vignette  of  Anstruther, 
his  birthplace,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  William  Tenn ant,  author  of  *  Anster 
Fair,*  &c.  As  a  song-writer  Charles  Gray  will 
be  remembered  for  not  a  few  simple  and  genial 
lays,  some  of  which  were  published  in  Wood's 
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Book  of  Scottish  Song,  a  work  to  which  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Scottish  songs  and  song- 
writers enabled  iiim  to  contribute  much  useful 
and  interesting  information.  His  knowledge  of 
the  writings  of  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  and  Burns, 
and  of  our  earlier  Scottish  poets,  was  extensive 
and  minute.  For  the  works  of  Bums,  especially, 
he  entertained  an  enthusiastic  admiration. 

About  1845  he  contributed  to  tlie  Glasgow  Citi- 
zen a  series  of  vigorous  and  tasteful  papers  on  the 
songs  of  Bums ;  and  a  critical  examination  of  the 
various  biographies  of  the  poet  occupied  his  atten- 
tion during  the  long  illness  which  terminated  in 
his  death.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  on  the  13th  April, 
1851,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Greoort,  b  samaine,  originally  a  baptisiQal  name,  not 
coniined  to  Scotland,  as  it  was  that  of  several  popes  and  illus- 
trious men  on  the  continent,  bat  remarkable  as  the  surname 
of  a  family,  by  descent  MacGregors,  distinguished  for  literary 
and  scientific  talent,  of  the  different  members  of  which  me- 
moirs are  here  given.  In  1624  about  three  hundred  of  the 
clan  Gregor  were  transported  to  the  north  by  the  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, from  his  estates  in  Monteith,  to  oppose  the  Macintoshes, 
most  of  whom  settled  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  1715,  when  Rob 
Roy  was  sent  by  the  earl  of  Mar  to  that  county  to  raise  a 
part  of  their  descendants,  who  were  of  his  own  fiunily  (the 
race  of  the  Ciar  Mohr),  he  became  acquainted  with  a  relation 
of  his  own,  Dr.  James  Gregory,  professor  of  medicine  in 
Eing*8  college,  Aberdeen,  in  return  for  whose  kindness  and 
hospitality  he  offered  to  take  with  him  to  the  hills,  and 
'*  make  a  man  of  him,**  his  son  Dr.  James  Gregory,  then  a 
boy,  but  afterwards,  like  his  father,  professor  of  medicine  in 
Eing*s  college— a  request  which,  of  course,  was  delicately 
declined.  (See  Introidnction  to  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  Novel  of 
Rob  Roy.) 

GREGORY,  David,  of  Kinnairdie,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope, 
and  who  himself  possessed  a  remarkable  turn  for 
mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  was 
bora  in  1627  or  1628.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Afr. 
David  Anderson  of  Finshaugh,  commonly  called, 
at  Aberdeen,  "  Davie  Do  a'  Thing,"  from  his  mul- 
tifarious attainments,  whose  brother,  Alexander 
Andei*son,  was,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Paris.  David  Gregory  was  educated  by  his 
father  for  trade,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
mercantile  house  in  Holland.  In  1655,  havin(>' 
relinquished  all  commercial  pursuits,  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  sncceeded,  on  the  death  of  an 


elder  brother,  to  the  estate  of  Kinnairdie,  situated 
about  foily  taailes  north  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
lived  many  years,  and  where  thirty-two  childi-en 
were  bom  to  him  by  two  wives.  Three  of  his 
sons  were  professors  of  mathematics  at  the  same 
time  in  three  of  the  British  universities,  namel}', 
David  at  Oxford,  James  at  Edinburgh,  and  Charles 
at  St.  Andrews;  and  one  of  his  daughters  was 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  of 
Glasgow.  Devoting  himself,  in  his  retirement,  to 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, which  he  practised  gratuitously  among  his 
neighboui*s,  and  being,  moreover,  the  only  one  in 
that  part  of  the  country  who  possessed  a  baromo- 
ter,  by  which  he  obtahied  a  knowledge  of  the 
weather,  he  incun-ed  the  suspicion  of  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  as  a  dealer  in  the  *•  black  art,'  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  formally  tried  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds  for  witchcraft  or  conju- 
ration. A  deputation  of  that  reverend  body  wait- 
ed upon  him  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  ceitain 
reports  that  were  in  circulation  concerning  him ; 
but  he  was  able  to  give  them  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  explanation,  whereby  a  prosecution 
was  averted. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
he  removed  to  Aberdeen  with  his  family,  and  hav- 
ing  invented  an  engine  to  make  the  shot  of  great 
guns  more  dcstinictive  to  the  enemy,  he  sent  a 
model  of  it  to  his  son,  the  Savilian  professor  at 
Oxford,  that  he  miglit  obtain  his  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton^s  opinion  of  it.  The  latter  at  once  con- 
demned this  improvement  in  artillery  as  calcidated 
to  increase  the  horrors  of  war,  and  recommended 
that  it  should  be  destroyed.  As  the  machine  was 
never  afterwards  found,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
professor  followed  Newton's  advice.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1716  Mr.  Gregory 
went  a  second  time  to  Holland,  but  returned  when 
it  was  over  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  about 
1720,  aged  ninety-three.  He  left  behind  him  a 
history  of  his  own  time  and  countiy,  which  was 
never  published. 

GREGORY,  David,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  and  himself  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen,  June  24,  1661.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  his  na- 
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tive  place,  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  nnirer- 
81  ty  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  Having  earlj  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  he  was  in  1684  elected  to  the 
mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  publi- 
cation of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ^  Frincipia^  in  1687, 
Mr.  Gregory  adopted  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
and  was  the  first  in  any  of  the  uiiivei'sities  to  in- 
troduce it  into  his  lectures. 

In  1691,  being  informed  of  Dr.  Edmond  Bernard's 
mtention  to  resign  the  Saviiian  professorship  at 
Oxford,  Mr.  Gregory  left  Edinburgh,  and,  repair- 
ing to  Jjoudon,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  afterwards  con- 
tributed some  valuable  papers,  the  first,  and  one 
of  the  best,  of  which  was  his  solution  of  the  fa- 
mous Florentine  problem,  sent  as  a  challenge  to 
the  British  mathematicians.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  where,  Febniaiy  8,  1692,  he  was  in- 
corporated M.A.  of  Baliol  college,  and  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  he  received  the  degiee  of  M.D. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy  there  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Bernard,  having  been  preferred  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley,  who  soon  after  became 
his  colIe«ague,  in  the  Saviiian  chair  of  geometry. 

In  1695  he  published  at  Oxford  a  valuable 
treatise  on  Optics,  chiefiy  as  regards  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes.  In  1697  his  demonstration  of 
the  properties  of  the  Catenarian  Curve  appeared 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  and  in  1702 
was  published  his  most  celebrated  work,  ^  Astro- 
nomisB  Physicas  et  Geometries  Elemental  folio, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  English, 
with  additions.  In  1703,  in  pursuance  of  a  de- 
sign projected  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  namely,  to 
print  a  uniform  series  of  the  ancient  mathemati- 
cians, he  published  an  edition  ot  the  books  of  Eu- 
clid, in  Greek  and  Latin,  folio ;  and  afterwards, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Halley,  he  commenced 
the  Conies  of  Appollonius,  but  was  prevented  from 
completing  the  work  by  an  illness,  which  teiminated 
in  his  death,  October  10,  1710.  He  had  mai-ried, 
in  1695,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Oliphant  of 
Langtown,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons. 

His  works  are  • 

Kxerdtatio  Gaometrica  de  dimoDsione  figurarum  sive  spe- 
cinien  inethodi  generalis  demetiendi  quasvis  figuras.  Edin. 
1684,  4to. 


De  Curva  Gatenaiia,  DemonstratioDes  Geometries.  Oxi- 
1697,  fol. 

Astronomiae  GeometriciB  et  PhysIcaB  Elemeota.  Ozf.  1702, 
fol.  Translated  into  English ;  with  additions.  To  which  u 
added,  Halley's  Synopsis  of  the  Astronoinj  of  Comets,  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  Edmund  Stone.  Lond.  1713,  1726, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Euclidis  Opera  Omnia.  Greek  and  Latin.  Oxf.  1703,  fol. 

Catoptricte  et  Dioptricn  Sphericn  Elementa.  Ozf.  1695, 
8vo.  In  English.  Lond.  1705,  1715,  8vo.  By  Sir  W. 
Brown,  M.D.  3a  edit.  Tiond.  1735,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Desagu- 
liers ;  to  which  he  added,  The  Histoiy  of  the  two  Reflecting 
Telescopes,  with  their  several  improvements  at  that  time; 
with  original  papers  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  James 
Gregory  relating  thereunto. 

Treatise  of  Practical  Geometry,  in  3  parts.  Translated 
from  the  Latin.    Edin.  1745,  8vo.    2d  edition.   Edin.  1751. 

Solution  of  the  Florentine  Problem,  concerning  the  Te^- 
tndo  Veliformis  Quadrabilis.     Phil.  Trans.  1694.   Abr.  iii. 

The  Properties  of  the  Catenaria,  or  Curve  Line,  formed  by 
a  heavy  and  flexible  chain  hanging  freely  from  two  points  ot 
suspension.    lb.  1697.  Abr.  iv.  p.  184. 

On  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  Sep.  13, 1699.     lb.  1699.  42G 

Concerning  the  Catenary.     lb.  456. 

Of  Cassini's  Orbit  of  the  Planets.     1704.  Abr.  v.  p.  152. 

GREGORY,  James,  a  distinguished  mathema- 
tician, and,  excepting  Newton,  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  his  age,  was  born  at  Drumoak,  in  Aber- 
deeushli*e,  in  1638.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Mr.  David  Gregory  of  Kinnairdie,  a  notice  of 
whom  hiis  been  given  on  p.  376.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
became  well  versed  in  classical  learning.  The 
works  of  Galileo,  Des  Cartes,  and  Kepler,  were, 
however,  his  principal  study,  and  he  began  early 
to  make  improvements  on  their  discoveries  in  op- 
tics, the  most  important  of  which  was  his  Invention 
of  the  reflecting  telescope,  which  still  bears  his 
name.  In  1663  he  published  at  London  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  instrument,  in  a  quarto  work,  entitled 
^  Optica  promota,  sen  abdita  radiorum  reflexoruni 
et  refractorum  mysteria  Geometric^  enudeata.' 
In  1664  he  visited  London  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting the  mechanical  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  speculum 
ground  and  polished,  of  a  proper  flgure,  he  aban- 
doned the  design  for  a  time,  and  set  out  on  a  tour 
for  Italy.  He  staid  some  time  at  Padua,  the 
university  of  which  was  at  that  time  famed  for 
mathematical  science;  and  while  there  he  pub- 
lished, in  1667,  a  treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle  and  Hyperbola,  which  was  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  1668,  with  an  appendix  on  the  trans- 
mutation of  curve.** 
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On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Gregory  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose 
Transactions  he  enriched  with  some  valuable  pa- 
pers. His  treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle 
involved  him  in  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Huygens, 
who  attacked  his  method  in  a  scientific  journal 
of  that  period,  and  Gregoiy  replied  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  Both  controvei*sialists,  but 
particularly  Gregory,  conducted  tlie  dispute  with 
much  unnecessary  waiuith  and  asperity.  In  1668 
he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  in  1669  he  mar- 
ried Maiy,  the  daughter  of  George  Jamesone,  the 
celebrated  painter,  styled  by  Walpole  the  Scottish 
Vandyke.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  son  and  two 
daughtei's. 

In  1672  Mr.  Gregory  published  a  small  satirical 
tract,  under  an  assumed  name,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  expose  the  ignorance  displayed  in  his  hy- 
drostatical  writings  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  for- 
merly professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Glasgow. 
Some  objections  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  the 
construction  of  the  telescope  invented  by  Gregoiy, 
gave  rise,  in  1672,  to  a  controversy  between  these 
two  illustrious  men,  which  was  conducted  for  two 
years  with  praiseworthy  courtesy  and  good  faith 
on  both  sides.  Li  1674  Mi\  Gregory  was  invited 
to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh,  and 
accordingly  removed  thither  with  his  family.  In 
October  1675,  after  being  engaged  one  evening  in 
pointing  ont  to  some  of  his  pupils  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  be  was  suddenly  struck  with  total  blind- 
ness, and  died  three  days  thereafter,  in  the  87th 
year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are : 

Optica  promota  sen  abdita  radiornm  reflezorum  et  refrac- 
toram  mysteria  Geometrice  enucleata,  cum  Appendice  sub- 
tillissiinoroin  Astronomie  problematum  resolutionem  ezhi- 
bente.    Lond.  1663,  4to. 

Vera  Circuli  et  Hyperbolas  Quadratura.  Patav.  1667,  •Ito. 
Et  cni  acoedit  GeometriiB  pars  universalis,  inserviens  quanti- 
talum  curvamm  transmutationi  et  mensune.    Patav.  1668. 

Ezercitationes  Geometrice.     Loud.  1668,  1678,  4to. 

The  great  and  new  art  of  weighing  Vanity ;  or  a  Discovery 
of  the  Ignorance  and  Airoganoe  of  the  great  and  new  Artist, 
in  hie  pseudo-Philosophical  writings.  By  M.  Patrick  Ma- 
thiirs,  Arch-bedel  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  To 
which  are  annexed,  Tcntamina  qusedam  Geometrica  de  motu 
penduli,  projectonim,  &c    Glas.  1672.  8vo. 

Astronomiie  Physicsa  et  Geometriae  Elementa.  Oxou. 
1702.  fol. 

Answer  to  the  Animadversions  of  Mr.  Huygens  upon  his 


Book,  De  Vera  Circuli,  &c ;  as  they  were  published  in  iLc 
Journal  des  Sfavans  of  July  2,  1668.  Phil  Trans.  166a 
Abr.  i.  p.  268. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  of  Mr.  James  Gregory  to  the  Publish- 
er; containing  some  Observations  on  M.  Huygens'  Letter, 
printed  in  vindication  of  his  Exaraen  of  the  Book  entit  Vera 
Circuli  et  Hyperbolae  Quadratura.    lb.  1669.  Abr.  i.  p.  319 

GREGORY,  JoiiN,  M.D.,  an  eminent  medical 
and  moral  writer,  and  one  or  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  his  illostrions  family,  which 
has  famished  such  a  number  of  gifted  profes- 
sors to  the  British  univei*siti68,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, June  3,  1724.    He  was  the  youngest  ot 
three  children  of  James  Gregory,  professor  of 
medicine  in  King's  college,  Old  Aberdeen,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the 
reflecting  telescope.     He  received  his  academical 
education  at  King's  college,  and  in  1742  he  re- 
moved with  his  mother  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
studied  medicine  for  three  years  under  Professora 
Monro,  Sinclair,   and  Rutherford.     In  1745  he 
went  to  the  univei*8ity  of  Leyden,  and  during  bis 
residence  there  he  received  from  King's  college, 
Old  Aberdeen,  the  dejrree  of  M.D.    In  1747  he 
returaed  home,  and  was  elected  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  that  university,  where  he  lectured  on 
mathematics,  and  moral  and  natural  philosophy ; 
and  in  1749  resigned  his  chair  from  a  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine.    In 
1752  he  man-led  the  daughter  of  Lord  Forbes.   In 
1754  he  repaired  to  London  to  practise,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Lyttleton,  Lady 
Maiy  Woi-tley  Montague,  and  other  eminent  per- 
sons, and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety.   In  1755,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  he  was  elected  his  successor  in 
the  chair  of  medicine  at  Old  Aberdeen,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  professorship  in  1756     His  first  publi- 
cation, entitled  *A  Comparative  View   of  the 
State  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Ani- 
mal World,'  appeared  in  1764,  under  the  patron- 
age of  his  friend,  Lord  Lyttleton.    This  work 
he  had  at  firat  composed  as  essays  for  *•  The  Wise 
Club,'  a  society  projected  by  Drs.  Reid  and  Gre- 
gory, and  consisting  of  the  professors  of  both 
Marischal  and  King's  college,  and  other  literary 
and  scientific  gentlemen  of  Aberdeen,  who  met 
weekly  in  a  taveiii  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
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hearing  eBsays  on  literarj'  and  pbitosophicaJ  sub- 
lecta  read  bj  its  members. 

About  tlie  beginning  of  1765  Dr.  Gregory  re- 
moved to  EdinburgI),  with  a  view  to  tlie  increase 
of  Ills  practice  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  tie  was 
■ppointed  professor  of  tlie  practice  of  physic  in  the 
ouiversity  there,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Rutherford, 
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who  resigned  in  his  favour.  In  1766,  upon  tlie 
death  of  Dr.  Whytt,  he  waa  nominated  fii-st  pliy- 
(licinn  to  hia  majeaty  for  Scotland.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement  with  hia  colleague,  Dr. 
Cullen,  they  lectnred  for  many  yeai-s  alternately 
on  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  medicine,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  young  men  attending  their 
classes.  One  of  Dr.  Gregory's  stodenta  having 
taken  notes  of  his  preliminary  lectures  on  the 
practice  of  physic,  an  extended  copy  of  which  he 
offered  to  a  bookseller  for  publication,  he  was  in- 
dnced  to  bring  out  a  correct  edition  of  these  lec- 
tnres  himaelf,  which  he  did  in  1770,  nnder  the 
title  of  '  Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Office  of 
a  Fliysician,  and  on  the  Method  of  prosecuting 
Inquiries  in  Philosophy,'  the  profita  of  which  lie 
onerously  gave  to  a  poor  and  deserving  student. 
The  anme  year  lie  published  hia  'Elementa  of  the 
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Practice  of  Phyaic,'  intended  as  a  ayllabus  to  hia  lec- 
tnrea,  but  from  wnnt  of  leianre  the  work  was  never 
completed.  Dr.  Gregory,  who  had  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  been  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  here- 
ditary gont,  died  suddenly  in  hia  bed  on  the  night 
of  Febmary  9,  1773.  He  left  in  mannscript  an 
iavalnalile  little  treatise,  entitled  '  A.  Father'a 
Legacy  to  his  Daughters,'  written  after  the  deatli 
of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1761,  and  designed  for  tne 
private  inatmction  of  his  own  family.  It  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  hia  death  by  hia  eldeat  son, 
James,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice,  who 
ancceeded  Dr.  Cullen  as  professor  of  the  practice 
of  physic  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Besides 
Dr.  James  Gregory,  he  had  another  son  and  two 
danghtei'S,  namely,  the  Rev.  William  Gregory, 
rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bentliam ;  Dorotliea,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  AUiaon^of  Baliol  college,  Oxford; 
and  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Black- 
ford, Aberdeensliim. 

GREGORY,  James,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physi 
cinn  and  medical  professor,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, by  his  wife,  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Forbes, 
dnnghter  of  tlie  thirteenth  Lord  Forbes,  was  bom 
at  Aliei-deen  in  1763.  He  received  hia  education 
partly  at  the  grammar  school  instituted  by  Dr. 
FatricktDnnn  in  hia  native  city,  and  after  hia  &- 
tlier'a  removal  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  university 
there.  In  1774  he  took  his  degi'ce  as  M.D.,  his 
thesis  being  'De  Morbis  Cxli  Mutatione  Meden- 
dis.'  Repuring  to  T.«yden,  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  Gobias,  the  favourite  stndent 
and  immediate  snccessor  of  the  great  Boerhaave. 
In  1776,  when  only  twenty-three  yeare  of  age,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  physic  In 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  aa  a  t«xt-book 
for  his  lectures,  he  published  in  1780-2  hia  '  Con- 
spectus Medicina  Theoretics,'  in  2  vols.,  which 
soon  became  a  standard  work.  In  1790,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Cullen,  Dr.  Gregory  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  physic  in  the  same 
university ;  the  duties  of  wiiich  he  discharged  for 
thirty-one  years  with  a  lustre  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior to  that  conferred  on  the  university  by  hia 
immediate  predecessor.  He  was  distingniahed 
for  hia  classical  attainments,  and  early  directed 
hia  attention  to  the  study  of  metaphy^cs.  In  hia 
'Philosophical  and  Literary  Essaya,'  published  in 
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1792,  in  two  volumesi,  8vo,  he  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  fat&lLsm  maijitained  in  Dr.  Priestley's 
work  entitled  *  Pliilosophicol  NeccssUy.'  It  is 
said  tliftt  previous  to  pnblication  he  forwarded  the 
manuacvipta  of  his  Essays  to  Dr.  Priestley  foi- 
perusiki,  but  that  the  latter  declined  to  read  them. 
on  tlie  ground  that  his  mind  was  nmde  up,  and 
that  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  tbe  subject. 

In  controvei'siea  of  a  professional  and  temporary- 
nature  Dr.  Gregoiy  bad  an  active  share.  In 
1793  sn  anonymona  work,  reflecting  on  some  of 
the  professoi-s  of  the  uJiiversity,  having  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Guide  for  Gentlemen  study- 
ing Medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinbnrgh." 
he  issoed  a  ]>ampblet,  in  which  he  endeavoured  ti> 
prove,  by  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Ilnniilion,  professor  of  midaifcry. 
and  liis  son  tvlio  was  aficrwaids  his  assistant. 
.\  paper  waifare  was  the  consequence,  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton, junior,  liaving  replied  in  a  well-written 
immphlct,  in  which  he  showed  the  gi'onndlessnes-^ 
of  the  chai'ge,  as  well  as  the  unprovoked  asperiiy 
of  his  accu-cr.  To  discover  tlie  anthor  of  tin- 
'  Guide,'  law  proceedings  were  instituted  againsi 
the  publisher,  wbiie  Dr.  Hamilton,  on  his  part. 
raised  an  action  against  Dr.  Gregory,  foi'  traduc- 
ing his  character.  lu  1800  lie  published  a  '  Me- 
morial addressed  to  the  Managers  of  the  Uoyiil 
Intii-mary  of  Edinburgh,  complaining  of  the  young- 
er membci-s  of  the  College  of  Surgeona  being  al- 
lowed to  perform  operations  theie.'  This  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  John  Belt,  suigcon ;  and  tbe 
question  engrossed  for  some  time  the  whole  attrn- 
tion  of  the  medical  profession  of  Edinbnrgh.  In 
1806  he  entered  into  a  warm  discussion  with  the 
College  of  Physicians,  in  consequence  of  some 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  that  body  wbich  be 
eonsidered  derogatory  to  the  profession. 

As  a  physician  Dr.  Gregory  enjoyctl  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  practice.  His  great  eminence, 
and  his  high  literary  and  acientilic  reputation, 
caused  him  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  a  member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Whilst  returning  from  visiting  a  patient,  his  car- 
ringe  was  accidentally  overturned,  his  arm  bi'o- 
kcn,  and  bis  constitution  seveiely  injured.  After 
being  repeatedly  attacked  witli  inflammation  of 
'lie  linigs,  he  died  at  Edinburgh  April  2,  1821.  in 
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the  nnifoiui  of  the  Ediubnrgh  volunteers,  taken 
by  K»v  in  179^: 


Dr.  tiregoiy  was  msce  mariied,  and  by  liif 
second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Donald  Macleod,  Esq. 
of  Gonnies,  he  hud  a  large  family.  His  eldest 
liou,  John,  having  been  educated  for  the  bar,  w.is 
admitted  a  member  of  tlio  faculty  of  advocates  In 
1820.  Another  son,  Dr.  William  Gregory,  was 
elecie<l  in  1839,  professor  of  medicine  and  chemis- 
try in  King's  college,  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he 
remained  till  1844,  when  he  wae  appointed  by  the 
town  council  of  Edinburgh  to  the  chair  of  chemis- 
try and  chemical  pharmacy  in  tbe  university  nf 
that  city.  A  younger  son,  Donald  Gregory,  wns 
for  several  years  joint  secretaiy  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaj'ies  of  Scotland.  lie  was  also  secretsiy 
to  tbe  lona  Clnb,-fonoded  in  1833,  the  objects  of 
which  were  to  investigate  and  illuatrate  the  his- 
tory, antiquities,  and  early  literature  of  tbe  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  honorary  member  of  the  Os>i- 
anic  Society  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Antlquiirico  of  the  North  nt 
Copenhagen.  In  1836  he  published  a  valuable 
work  in  one  volume,  entitled   'History  of  1I14 
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Western  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  from 
1498  to  1626 ;  with  a  brief  Introductory  Sketch 
from  80  to  1493  */  dedicated  to  Lord  Macdoiiald 
of  the  Isles.  This  work  is  important  as  forming 
one  of  the  fii'st  attempts  to  investigate  the  history 
of  the  West  Highlands  and  Isles,  by  the  most 
careful  examination  of  original  documents,  and 
the  various  public  records,  and  it  must  prove 
essentially  useful  to  every  future  writer  on  the 
history  of  the  Highlands.  He  intended  to  have 
followed  it  up  with  another  volume  relating  to  the 
Central  Highlands ;  he  had  also  collected  materi- 
als for  a  dissertation  ^  On  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Laws  of  the  I^lghlanders/  but  his  death  the 
same  year  put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  Mr.  Gregory 
died  in  October  1886,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  documents 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ion  a  Club,  and 
several  valuable  communicatious  by  him  were  in- 
serted in  the  ^  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Albanicis,' 
edited  by  that  Club,  and  issued  to  the  members  in 
1839. 

Dr.  George  Gregory,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Dr.  James  Gregory,  died  at  London  in  January 
1853.  He  had  been  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  medical  profession  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
and  as  long  ns  thirty-five  years  physician  to  the 
Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital  in  London. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1839.  He  was  also  a  physician  to 
the  Adnit  Orphan  Asylum.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  medical  treatises  on  small-pox 
and  vaccination,  lectures  on  eruptive  fevers,  and 
the  elements  of  medicine,  &c 

Dr.  James  Gregor}''s  works  nre. 

Dissertatio  MediCA  de  Morbis  Coeli  Mutatione  Medendia. 
Edin.  1774,  8vo.    1776,  12mo. 

Conxpectns  Medicinse  Theoretic»  m  nsnm  Academicam. 
Kdin.  1780-2,  2  vols.  8vo.  8d  edit,  enlarged  and  improved. 
Edin.  1788-90,  2  vols.  8vo.  -Ith  ed.  1812,  8vo.   6th  ed.  1818. 

Philosophical  and  Literary  Essays.   Edin.  1792,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Select  parts  of  the  Introdaction  to  Dr.  Gregory's  Philoso- 
phical and  Literary  Essays ;  methodically  arranged,  and  il- 
Instrated  with  Remarks  by  an  Annotator.    Lond.  1793,  8to. 

Memorial  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
tnzgh.    Edin.  1800,  4to. 

Cnllen*8  first  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic ;  with  Notes. 
7th  edit.  2  vols,  8vo. 

The  Theory  of  the  Moods  of  Verbs.  Trans.  Soc.  Edin. 
1790.  vol.  ii.  193. 


(xRRTO,  a  snmame  which  mav  either  be  the  diminutive  of 


Gregor  or  Gregory,  and  in  this  respect  assumed  by  one  of  the 
MacGregor  clan  when  that  name  was  proscribed,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  a  corruption  of  Gregan,  a  christian  name  as 
used  by  Sir  Gregan  Crawford  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First, 
see  voL  i.  page  700.  Grego,  or  Gregano^  *  of  the  flock,'  may 
be  the  I^tin  form  of  the  name  given  by  the  clergy  to  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  charge  of  their  sheep,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  shepherd. 

GREIG,  Sir  Samuel.  (Carlowitch,)  a  distin- 
guished admiral  in  the  llossian  service,  the  son  of 
Captain  Chai-les  Gi*eig,  master  mariner  of  Inver- 
keithing,  Fifeshire,  was  born  in  that  small  seaport. 
November  30,  1735,  and  educated  at  the  parish 
school.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  while  yet 
young,  and  soou  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  defeat  of  the  French 
admiral,  Conflans,  in  1759,  by  Admiral  Hawke; 
the  taking  of  Havannah,  and  several  other  engage- 
ments. After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was  selected 
as  one  of  five  British  naval  officers  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  were  sent  out 
to  improve  the  Russian  fleet,  when  his  skill  in  naval 
affairs,  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  he  was  speedily  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Russian  navy.  In  the  war 
which  in  1769  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, Captain  Greig  was  appointed  commodore  of 
the  fleet  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 
command  of  Count  Orloff.  There  they  met  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  though  the  latter  were  much 
superior  in  force  to  their  opponents,  the  Russians 
did  not  hesitate  in  giving  them  battle.  After  a 
severe  engagement,  the  Turks  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  during  the  night  close  to  the  island  of 
Scio,  where  they  were  protected  by  the  batteries 
on  land.  The  Russian  admiral  having  resolved  to 
destroy  the  Turkish  fleet  by  means  of  his  fireships. 
Captain  Greig  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
this  dangerous  enterprise.  Accordingly,  at  one 
o^clock  in  the  morning  he  bore  down  upon  the 
Turks,  and  succeeded  in  totally  destroying  their 
fleet,  setting  the  match  to  the  fireships  with  his 
own  hands.  In  this  hazardous  exploit  he  was 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Drysdale,  another  British 
officer,  who  on  this  occasion  acted  under  him. 
As  soon  as  the  match  was  fired,  Greig  and  Drys- 
dale leaped  overboard,  and,  though  exposed  to  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  Turks,  succeeded  in 
reaching  unhurt  their  own  boats.     Following  up 
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this  success,  the  Russian  fleet  immediately  at- 
tacked the  town  and  batteries  on  shore,  which, 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  they  utterly 
demolished.  For  this  important  service  Commo- 
dore Greig  was,  by  Count  Orloff,  at  once  nomi- 
nated rear-admiral,  and  the  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  an  express  from  the  empress. 

On  peace  being  concluded.  Admiral  Greig  de- 
voted himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  in  all  its  departments,  and  to  the  remodelling 
of  its  code  of  discipline ;  and  justly  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  *^  Father  of  the  Russian  navy." 
He  was  appointed  admiral  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
governor  of  Cronstadt.  The  empress  also  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  diflferent  ordei-s  of  the  empire, 
namely,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alexander  Newskie,  St. 
George,  St.  Vladimir,  and  St.  Anne.  Adopting  the 
custom  of  the  Russian  nobility,  who  add  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  their  father  to  their  own,  with  the 
termination  of  otcitch  (the  son  of),  he  signed  and 
designated  himself  *^  Samuel  Carlowitch  Greig." 
In  1774  he  served  against  the  Turks  in  tiie  Medi- 
terranean. From  the  emperor  of  Germany  he 
received,  with  a  present  of  10,000  roubles,  an 
estate  in  Livonia,  which  after  his  death  remained 
in  possession  of  his  descendants.  He  next  served 
with  distinction  against  the  Swedes,  whose  fleet 
he  blocked  up  in  port;  but  while  employed  in  this 
duty  in  the  Baltic,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
fever,  and  having  been  canned  to  Revel,  died 
October  26,  1788,  on  board  his  own  ship,  the 
Rotislaw,  in  his  5dd  year.  His  funeral,  by  order 
of  the  empress,  was  conducted  with  great  pomp 
and  magniflcence. 

His  son,  John,  died  in  China  in  1793.  Another 
son,  Sir  Alexis  Greig,  was  a  pupil  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh  in  1783.  He  entered  the 
Russian  navy,  and  in  1801  was  exiled  to  Siberia 
for  remonstrating  with  the  Czar  Paul  for  his 
severity  to  some  British  sailors.  He  served  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  Culioden^  under  Admiral 
Trowbridge,  and  commanded  the  Russian  fleets  at 
the  sieges  of  Varna  and  Anapa  in  1828.  He  be- 
came admiral  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  knight  of 
all  the  imperial  orders.  In  1840,  he  visited  In- 
verkeithing,  his  father's  birthplace.  His  son, 
Woronzow  Greig,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Prince 
Menschikoff  durincr  the  Crimean  war,  and  bore  a 


flag  of  truce  from  Sebastopol  to  Lord  Raglan.    He 
died  on  the  field  of  Inkei-mann. 

Griersok,  a  surname  synonymous  with  MacGregor,  (see 
MacGbroor,  surname  of,)  and  sometimes  abbreviated  into 
Grier,  or  Greer. 

The  family  of  Grierson  of  I^g  in  Dnmfnes-shire  is  descend- 
ed from  Gilbert,  2d  son  of  MAlcolni.  dominus  de  MacGr^or, 
who  died  in  1874.  Before  1400,  Gilbert  MacGregor  rec^red 
charter  from  "  George  de  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,"  of  **  the 
Netlierholm  of  Dalgamock,"  to  him  and  his  "heirs  male,  to 
be  called  by  the  surname  of  Grierson.**  The  said  earl  also 
granted  charter,  dated  at  Dunbar,  1400,  "of  the  lands  of 
Airdes,  &c.,  lying  in  the  barony  of  Tyberis,  and  shire  of  Dum- 
fines,  to  the  said  Gilbert,  for  his  many  good  deeds  done  to  the 
said  earl.**  The  lands  of  Lag,  from  which  the  family  take 
their  title,  were  conveyed  to  the  said  Gilbert  by  the  earl  of 
Orkney,  by  charter,  dated  Dec  6,  1408,  which  describes  them 
as  "the  lands  of  Lag,  lying  in  the  Broken  barony,  among  the 
monk  lands  of  the  monastery  of  Melrose,  giving  yearly  a  pair 
of  gik  spurs  at  the  castle  of  Dumfries,  as  blench  farm."  The 
family  thus  appear  to  have  settled  in  Dumfries-shire,  from 
the  Highlands,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  The 
said  Gilbert  Grierson  is  designed  armour-bearer  to  Archibald, 
earl  of  Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway  and  Annandale,  in  a  charter 
of  the  lands  of  Drumjoan,  in  1410.  He  had  2  sons,  Gilbert, 
who  m,  Janet  de  Glendoning  of  Parton,  and  Vedast.  The  lat- 
ter succeeded  in  1457,  and  had  two  sons,  Gilbert,  who  prede- 
ceased his  father,  and  Roger,  who  sncceeded,  and  married 
Isobel,  daughter  of  David  de  Kirkpatrick,  with  whom  he  got 
the  lands  of  "  Rocail,"  now  Rockhall.  In  Playfair*s  British 
Family  Antiquity,  vol.  8,  app.  p.  ccxlvili.,  it  is  stated  that  it 
was  his  grandfather,  Gilbert  Grierson,  who  married  Isobe 
de  Kirkpatrick,  lady  of  Roukel,  she  dying  in  1472,  and 
the  grandson*s  wife*s  name  is  given  as  Isobel  only,  the 
surname  being  a  blank.  Roger  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Sauchiebum  in  June  1488,  and  died  soon  after.  He 
had  2  sons.  Cnthbert,  who  succeeded  hit«  fa  titer,  and  died 
in  1513,  and  Roger,  his  successor,  who  m.  Agnes  Douglas, 
dr.  of  James,  5th  baron  of  Drumlanrig,  and  was  killed  at 
Flodden,  9th  September  1513.  He  had  three  sons,  1.  John, 
2.  Gilbert,  married  Jane  Maxwell  of  the  Kirkconnell  family, 
issue,  a  son,  who  died  canon  of  St  Peter*8  Church,  Anderleb, 
near  Brussels,  in  1544;  3.  Cuthbert,  killed  in  battle  in  1514; 
and  three  daughters. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  as  heir  and.  successor  to  his  uncle 
Cutiibert,  obtained  a  charter  in  1517  under  the  great  seal, 
*'  de  totis  et  integris  terris  de  messuagis  lands  et  Grenan  ja- 
centibus  infra  commitatum  de  Dumfries  quae  fherunt  dicti 
quondam  Cuthberti  et  in  meritis  quondam  patris  Domini  regis 
recognitse  fherint  ob  alienationem  earundem.**  John  died  in 
1566.  He  was  twice  married,  1st  to  >!ichoIas  Herys,  and  2dly 
to  Egidia  or  Giles  Kennedy,  dr.  of  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Cul- 
zean,  and  had  3  sons,  William,  who  predeceased  him,  Roger,  of 
whom  afterwards,  and  John,  the  latter  two  sons  of  the  2d  wife. 

There  was  a  John  Grierson  (supposed  to  belong  to  this 
family)  who  was  principal  of  King's  college  and  university. 
Old  Aberdeen,  in  1500.  He  was  a  Dominican  friar,  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  learning,  and  for  thirty  years  was  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  According  to  Dempster,  he  wrote  twc 
books  concerning  the  miserable  state,  poverty,  and  decay  of 
his  order  in  Scotland.  One  of  them  was  a  coUecdon  of  Let- 
ters, published  in  the  History  of  that  Order,  written  by  the 
R.  F.  Plaudius  of  Bononia.  He  was  the  last  provincial  D" 
minican  friar  in  Scotland,  and  died  at  Aberdeen  in  1564. 
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A  branch  of  this  family  possessed  the  estate  of  Straharlie,  the 
first  of  which  was  named  Robert.  His  eldest  son,  James,  was  a 
knight  banneret,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  Sir  James  Gner, 
knight.**  For  his  faithfal  adherence  to  Charles  I.,  he  was 
driven  from  the  tower  of  Lag  by  Cromwell.  With  his  family 
he  went  to  Cnmberland,  where  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  General  Turner  of  Tnmerstead,  in  that 
eonnty.  General  Tamer*s  son,  Thomas,  married  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Grier  and  sister  of  Henry.  They  went  to 
Ireland,  and  fonnded  the  family  of  Turner  of  Turner  Hill, 
county  Armagh.  Henry  Grier  also  emigrated  to  Ireland,  set- 
tled at  Bedford,  near  Grange,  county  Tyrone,  and  was  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Greer  of  Grange  MacGregor  in  that  county. 
The  family  of  Lag  seem  to  have  shortened  their  name  to  Grier, 
which  they  bore  for  some  generations,  m  consequence,  it  is 
Kuppoaed,  of  the  proscription  of  the  name  and  dan  of  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Roger  Grierson  of  Lag,  2d  but  eldest  surviytng  son  of  John, 
**  Baron  of  Lag,"  above  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  subscribers 
of  the  bond  of  association  entered  into,  in  1667,  by  many  of 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  for  the  support  of  the 
authority  of  the  infant  king,  James  VL    He  died  in  1593. 

His  only  son,  Sir  William  Grierson  of  Lag,  joined  the  Max- 
wells of  Nithsdale  against  the  Johnstones  of  Annandale,  and 
fought  at  the  san^oiinary  battle  of  Dryfe  Sands,  when  the  for- 
mer were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  700  men,  on  7th  Dec.  1598. 
He  was  knighted  by  King  James  VL  about  1608,  and  in  1623 
appointed  the  keeper  of  certain  rolls.  He  died  about  1629. 
He  m.  Nicolas  Maxwell,  only  dr.  of  William,  Lord  Herries, 
whom  he  "  seized  in  the  lands  of  Rocail,  for  the  trouble  and 
care  tane  by  her,  upon  his  direction,  in  eddyfing  and  bigging 
the  said  place  of  Rocail,  lately  constructed  by  him,  and  others, 
his  honourable  affairs,  according  to  the  duty  of  ane  loving 
wife,"  1618.  He  had  one  son.  Sir  Robert,  and  two  daughters, 
1.  Agnes,  m.  .Tohn,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Stephen  Laurie  of 
Maxwellton;  2.  Isobel,  m.  Edward  Maxwell  of  Lagan. 
'  The  only  son.  Sir  Robert,  knighted  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
was  a  member  of  the  Scots  parliament.  He  m.  in  1622,  Mar- 
garet, 8d  diiughter  of  Sir  James  Murray  of  Cockpool,  now 
Comlongan,  an  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts  Stonnont,  issue,  4 
sons,  and  one  daughter.  The  dir.,  Nicolas,  m.  2d  earl  of 
Galloway,  and  had  to  him  .^  sons  and  a  dr.  The  earl  died  in 
1671,  and  tiie  countess  m.  2dly  Scott  of  Sootstarvet,  Fife- 
shire,  issue,  1  (f.,  Marjory,  m.  David,  5th  Viscount  Stormont, 
issue,  14  children.  Their  4th  son,  William  Murray,  became 
lord  chief  justice  of  England  and  Ist  earl  of  Mansfield.  She 
died  at  Comlongan  July  1732.  Sir  Robert  died  in  or  before 
1654. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  John,  succeeded,  retonred  February  21, 
1 654,  m.  Lst,  Lady  Jean  Fleming,  d.  of  2d  earl  of  Wigton, 
2dly,  Tsobel  Boyd,  dr.  of  6th  Lord  Boyd  and  widow  of  John 
Sinclair  of  Stevenston,  issue,  one  son,  Robert,  and  a  daughter, 
Maigaret,  m.  Archibald  Stewart  of  Shanballie.  Oliver  Crom- 
well gave  commission  to  serve  the  son,  Robert,  heir  to  his 
father,  April  5,  lCo8. 

The  second  son,  James,  had  one  son,  Sir  Robert,  (after- 
wards mentioned,)  who  succeeded  his  cou.sin,  Robert,  son  of 
Sir  John,  and  was  the  first  baronet,  the  terrible  laird  of  I^g 
of  Scottish  history. 

The  3d  son  was  named  Roger.  The  4th,  Lancelot  of  Dai- 
scairth,  was  captain  of  the  parish  of  Troqueer  under  the  com- 
mission of  Estates.  Sir  John's  son,  Robert,  dying  without 
issue,  the  succession  fell  to  Robert,  son  of  James,  2d  brother 
of  Sir  John. 

Sir  Robert  succeeded  in  16G9,  and  on  28th  March  1685,  he 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  1  y  patent  to  him  and 


his  heirs.  He  also  obtained  a  pension  from  King  James  VII. 
of  X200  sterling.  This  was  that  laird  of  Lag  who  rendered 
his  name  detested  throughout  Scotland  for  the  active  pari 
which  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters.  One 
of  his  most  cold-blooded  atrocities  may  be  mentioned.  In 
the  year  that  he  received  his  baronetcy  he  surprised  John 
Bell  of  Whiteside,  and  some  others,  in  the  muir  of  Kirkcon- 
nell,  parish  of  Tongland,  and  barbarously  ordered  them  to  be 
instantly  put  to  death,  not  allowing  them  time  for  prayer, 
nor  would  he  permit  their  bodies  to  be  buried.  Mr  Bell  was 
the  only  son  of  the  heiress  of  Whiteside,  who,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  had  married  the  viscount  Kenmure.  This 
nobleman  meeting  Lag  soon  after  with  Graham  of  Claver- 
honse,  in  Kirkcudbright,  accused  him  of  cruelty.  Lag  re- 
torted in  highly  offensive  language,  which  so  provoked  the 
viscount  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  run  him 
through  the  body,  had  not  Claverhouse  interfered  and  saved 
his  life.  The  persecutor  married  Lady  Henrietta  Douglas, 
sister  to  1st  duke  of  Queensberry,  and  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Lady  I^urie  of  Maxwelltoun.  In  1704,  he  and  his 
eldest  son,  William,  were  commissioners  of  supply  for  Dum- 
fries-shire. He  died  at  Dumfries,  loth  April  1786,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  cliurcliyard  of  Dunscore,  the  ancient  bury- 
ing-place  of  the  family.  He  was  the  last  who  inhabited  the 
tower  of  Lag,  now  in  ruins,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  James  III. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Grierson,  2d  baronet,  died  in 
1740,  without  issue,  when  his  brother.  Sir  Gilbert,  became 
3d  baronet,  m.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Colonel  Maitland  of  Soutra, 
East  Ix>thian,  governor  of  the  Bass,  and  died  7th  February 
1776.  His  son,  Sir  Robert.  4th  baronet,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  country  gentleman,  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate, 
planting,  &c,  m.  Lady  Margaret  Dalzell,  d.  of  the  earl  of 
Camwath,  and  had  a  large  family.  The  only  surviving  son, 
Colonel  Grierson  of  Bardennoch,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  before  the  latter  was  known  to  fame.  He 
married  Miss  Beattie  of  Crieve  and  Mucklutah,  issue,  one 
son  and  one  daughter.  The  son  died  at  Umballah,  India, 
from  wounds  and  fatigue  suffered  at  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
where  he  particularly  distinguished  himself;  the  daughter 
was  married  to  the  third  son  of  Mr  Hope  Johnstone,  M.P. 
for  Dumfries-shire.  Sir  Robert  died  in  1839,  aged  102 
years.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Gilbert  Grierson,  5th 
baronet,  died  in  1840.  His  son.  Sir  Richard,  became  6th 
baronet,  and  on  his  death  in  1846,  the  title  devolved  on  his 
brother.  Sir  Alexander  William,  7th  baronet,  at  one  time  an 
officer  in  the  78th  Ross-shire  Highlanders,  married,  no  issue 

The  Griersons  of  Lag  possessed  vast  estates  in  Dumfries- 
shune,  Galloway,  and  Ayrshire.  Besides  I^g  and  Rockhall, 
they  had  the  baronies  of  Ross,  Carlyle,  and  Gretna,  the  whole 
of  the  lands  of  Collyn*-Dalscairth,  and  the  estate  of  **  Be- 
tween the  Waters," — being  the  lands  from  the  river  Nith  on 
the  west,  in  the  parish  of  Troqueer,  to  the  rirer  Urr,  in  the 
parish  of  Urr,  *'  Capenoch,"  and  other  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Closebum,  and  Longscheane,  Doremole,  Cnlnane,  with  others, 
in  Ayrshire.  A  great  portion  of  these  were  lost  by  cantionry, 
in  which  Sir  Robert,  1st  baronet,  and  his  predecessor,  were 
bound  for  James,  earl  of  Queensberry.  The  family  residence, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Nith  in  the  parish  of  Tro- 
qneer,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  whole  family  records,  silver 
plate,  &c.,  destroyed.  The  ruins  of  the  tower  or  castle  of 
Lag,  in  the  parish  of  Dunncore,  and  a  pendicle  of  land  at- 
tached, still  belong  to  the  present  baronet,  with  the  beautifnl 
and  compact  little  estate  of  Rockhall,  which  has  been  in  the 
family  since  1468. 

The  chief  fitmilies  of  the  name,  beside?*  of  T^ig,  were  the 
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Qriersons  of  Ghapell|  and  of  Dalgoiier,  aldO  in  the  parish  of 
Dun80or«f  Dnrafries-Bhire.  The  family  of  Dalgoner  is  the 
onlj  one  that  retains  their  ancestral  estate.  The  proper  title 
of  Sir  Alexander  Grierson  is  Rockhall;  the  lands  which  an- 
ciently formed  the  barony  of  Lag  having  passed  out  of  the 
family,  now  belong  to  the  Whighaiiis  of  HallidayhilL 


Guii.D,  n  surname,  from  the  An^lo-Sazon  Gild-an^  to  yield 
or  pay  (Dutch  Gilder)  German  Gilde,  applied  to  a  society 
or  company  associated  as  a  commercial  or  trade  corporation. 


William  Guild,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  17th  century, 
tlie  son  of  a  wealthy  annourer  in  Aberdeen,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1586.  He  received  his  education  at  Marischal  college, 
and  was  appointed,  in  1608,  minister  of  the  parish  of  King  Ed- 
ward, presbytery  of  Turriff.  In  1617,  he  sat  in  the  Assembly 
held  in  Aberdeen  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  liturgy  should 
be  prepared  for  Scotltnd,  a  project,  however,  which  was  after- 
wards abandoned.  In  1619  lie  dedicated  his  work, '  The  Har- 
mony of  all  the  Prophets,'  to  the  learned  Dr.  Young,  dean  of 
Winchester,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  through  whose  influence 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  About  the  same 
time  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 

In  1631  Dr.  Guild  was  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city;  and,  having  be- 
come patron  of  the  incorporated  trades,  he  purchased  the  an- 
cient convent  of  the  Trinity  Friars  there,  and  liberally  endowed 
it  aa  an  hospital  for  decayed  workmen,  the  deed  of  the  foun- 
dation of  which  was  ratified  by  royal  charter  in  1633.  In 
July  1638,  when  commissioners  arrived  in  Aberdeen  to  enforce 
the  Covenant,  Dr.  Guild  subscribed  it,  under  certain  limitar- 
tions,  implying  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  king,  but  no  condem- 
nation of  episcopal  government  In  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  from  the  presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen, to  the  famous  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow 
and  formally  abolished  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  In  the  fol- 
lowing March,  when  an  anny  approached  the  city,  to  compel 
an  unconditional  subscription  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  clergy 
and  professors,  rather  than  consent  to  it,  abandoned  their 
charges,  and  clandestinely  left  the  city,  Dr.  Guild  took  refuge 
in  Holland,  but  soon  returned.  He  now  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend moderation,  by  publishing '  A  Friendly  and  Faithful 
advice  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Others,*  which,  however, 
attracted  no  particular  attention.  In  August  1640,  on  the 
deprivation  of  Dr.  William  Leslie,  principal  of  King's  college. 
Old  Aberdeen,  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  l)r. 
Guild  was  chosen  in  his  room,  when  he  made  no  scruple  to 
sign  that  document.  On  June  27,  1641,  he  preached  his  last 
sermon  aa  one  of  the  ministera  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Andrew  Cant. 

In  1651,  he  was  deposed  from  the  office  of  principal  of  King*8 
College,  by  a  militaiy  commission  nnder  General  Monk.  After 
this  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Aberdeen,  and  chiefly  employed 
his  time  in  writing  theological  treatises.  In  his  latter  years 
he  also  employed  himself  in  improving  the  Trades  Hospital, 
and  in  other  works  of  benevolence.  He  died  in  August  1657, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  His  portrait  graces  the  walls  of 
Trinity  Hall.  His  widow  transmitted  a  manuscript  work, 
which  he  left,  to  Dr.  John  Owen,  who  published  it  at  Oxford, 
in  1659,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Throne  of  David,  or  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.*  At  her  death,  Mnk 
Guild  left  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  six  students 
of  philosophy,  four  scholars  at  the  public  school,  two  students 
of  divinity,  six  poor  widows,  and  a^  many  poor  men's  children. 
His  works  are : 

The  New  Sacrifice  of  Christian  Incense.     I/Ond.  1608. 


The  only  Way  to  Salvation ;  or  the  Life  and  Soul  of  True 
Religion.     Lond.  1608. 

Moses  Unveiled ;  or,  The  Types  of  Christ  in  Moses  ex* 
plained.  Lond.  1618,  8vo.  Glasg.  1701, 12mo.  Reprinte,. 
at  Edinburgh  by  A.  and  C.  Black,  in  1840. 

The  Harmony  of  all  the  Prophets  concerning  Chrisfs  com- 
ing, and  the  Redemption  he  was  to  accomplish.  Lond.  1619, 
8vo.  1658,  12mo.  Printed  along  with  Moses  Unveiled,  &c 
1684. 

Ignis  Fatuns,  or  the  Elf-fire  of  Purgatory.     Lond.  1625. 
.    Annex  to  the  Treatise  of  Purgatory,  Dedicated  to  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Lauderdale. 

Papists'  Glorying  in  Antiquity,  turned  to  their  shame. 
Inscribed  to  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Cluny.  I.,ond.  1 626, 
1627,  8vo. 

Limbo's  Battery  $  or.  An  Answer  to  a  Popish  Pamphlet  of 
Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.     Aberd.  1630,  12mo. 

Humble  Address  both  of  Church  and  Poor  to  the  King. 
Aberd.  1633,  4to. 

Treatise  against  Profanation  of  tlie  Lord*s  Day,  especially 
by  Salmon-fishing.    Aberd.  1637,  12mo. 

Three  Treatises ;  viz.,  an  Antidote  agaynst  Poperie ;  The 
Novel^  of  Popery ;  and  Errors'  Arraignment.  Aberd.  1639. 
12mo.  The  Antidote  against  Popery  here  mentioned,  pub- 
lished anonymously,  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Guild,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the  author. 

Compend  of  the  Controversies  of  Religion.  Dedicated  to 
the  Countess  of  Enzio. 

A  Friendly  and  Faithful  Advice  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  others.  1639.  Reprinted  with  Life  by  Dr.  Shireffs. 
Aberd.  1799,  8vo. 

The  Sealed  Book  opened,  being  an  explication  of  the  Rev- 
elations.   Aberd.  1656,  16mo. 

The  Novelty  of  Popery  Discovered  and  chiefly  proved  by 
Romanists  out  of  themselves.  Aberd.  1656,  16mo.  Dedi- 
cated to  David  WMlkie,  dean  of  Guild,  Edinburgh. 

Explication  and  Application  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Dedicated  to  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh.     Loudon,  1658,  8vo. 

An  Answer  to  a  Popish  Pamphlet  called  *  The  Touchstone 
of  the  Reformed  Gospel,*  made  especially  out  of  themselves. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Mudie,  the  provost  and  other  ma- 
gistrates of  Dundee 

Tlie  Throne  of  David,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Second  Book 
of  SamueL    Posthumous.    Oxford,  1659,  4to. 


Gunk,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  clan,  from  the  Gaehc  woiu 
Gubmeach^  signifying  sliarp,  fierce,  or  keen.  The  clan,  the 
badge  of  which  was  the  juniper  bush,  a  martial  and  hardy, 
though  not  a  numerous  race,  ori^nally  belonged  to  Caithness, 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  settled  in  Sutherland.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Gun,  or  Gunn^  or  Gum, 
second  son  of  Olaus,  or  Olav,  the  Black,  one  of  the  Nont-egian 
kings  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  who  died  18th  June  1287.  One 
tradition  gives  them  a  settlement  in  Caithness  more  than  a 
century  earlier,  deducing  their  descent  from  Gun,  the  second 
of  three  sons  of  Olaf,  described  as  a  man  of  great  bravery, 
who,  in  1100,  dwelt  in  the  Orcadian  isle  of  Grsemsay.  The 
above-mentioned  Gun  or  Guin  is  said  t«  have  received  finom 
his  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side,  Farquhar,  earl  of  Rosa, 
the  possessions  in  Caithness  which  long  formed  the  patrimony 
of  his  descendants ;  the  earliest  stronghold  of  the  chief  in 
that  county  being  Halbnry  castle,  or  Easter  Clythe,  situated 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  overhanging  the  sea.  From  a  subsequent 
chief  who  held  the  ofiSce  of  coroner,  it  was  called  Crmmer 
Gun^B  castle.    It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  name  Gun 
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is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  Gwjniif  and  the  Manx  Gawne.    It 
was  originally  Gan,  but  is  now  spelled  with  two  ns. 

The  clan  Gonn  oontinned  to  extend  their  possessions  in 
Caithness  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oentniyf  when 
in  consequence  of  their  deadlj  fends  with  the  Keiths,  (see 
Keith,  surname  of,)  and  other  neighbouring  dans,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  into  Sutherland,  where  they  set- 
tled on  the  lands  of  KUdonan,  under  the  protection  of  the 
earls  of  Sutherland,  from  whom  they  had  obtained  them. 
Mixed  up  as  they  were  with  the  dan  feuds  of  Caithness  and 
Sutherluid,  and  at  war  with  the  Mackays  as  well  as  the 
Keiths,  the  history  of  the  clan  up  to  this  time  is  full  of  ind- 
dents  which  have  more  the  character  of  romance  than  reality. 
[See  Brownest  Highlands^  vol.  L]  Sur  Robert  Gordon,  m  his 
*  Genealogical  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,*  written 
up  to  1680,  and  continued  by  another  party  to  1661,  has  several 
inddental  notices  regarding  the  glan  Gunn  and  the  battles  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  In  one  place  (p.  174),  alluding  to 
**  the  in  veterat  deidlie  feud  betuein  the  clan  Gun  and  the  Slaight- 
ean-Aberigh,'* — a  branch  of  the  Mackays, — ^he  says:  "The 
long,  the  many,  the  horrible  encounters  whidi  happened  be- 
tween these  two  trybes,  with  the  bloodshed  and  infinit  spoils 
committed  in  every  part  of  the  diot^  of  Catteynes  by  them 
and  their  assodats,  are  of  so  disordered  and  troublesome 
memorie,"  that  he  dedines  to  give  details. 

Previous  to  their  removal  into  Sutherland,  George  Gun, 
commonly  called  the  C%nifMr,  or  Coroner,  and  by  the  High- 
landers, Fear  N*m  Brauteach-more^  from  the  great  brooch 
which  he  wore  as  the  badge  of  his  office  of  coroner,  was 
killed  by  the  Keiths  of  Caithness  (see  Keith,  surname  of), 
under  the  following  circumstance :  A  long  feud  had  existed 
between  the  Keiths  and  the  dan  Gun,  to  reoondle  which,  a 
meeting  was  appointed  at  the  chapd  of  St.  Tayr  in  Caithness, 
of  twelve  horsemen  on  each  side.  The  '*Crowner,"  with 
some  of  his  sons  and  prindpal  kinsmen,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  and  entering  the  cha- 
pel, prostrated  themsdvee  in  prayer  before  the  altar.  On  his 
side  George  Keith  of  Aikregell  also  came  with  his  party,  but 
bad  perfidiously  brought  with  him  two  men  on  each  horse, 
making  his  number  twenty-four.  On  dismounting,  the  whole 
of  the  Kdths  rushed  into  the  chapel,  and  attacked  the  kneel- 
ing Guns  unawares.  The  latter  defended  themsdves  with 
great  intrepidity,  but  the  chief  and  seven  of  his  party,  some 
accounts  say  the  whole  of  them,  were  slain.  According  to  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  {HUtory  of  the  Earldom  of  SwOterland^  page 
92,)  the  ChrwMT  was  '*  a  great  commander  in  Catteynes  m 
his  tyme,  and  wes  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  that  countrey ; 
because,  when  he  flourished,  there  wes  no  earle  <^  Catteynes, 
that  earldom  bdng  yit  in  the  king's  hands,  and  wes  thereaf- 
ter given  to  William  Sinkler,  the  secoad  son  of  William  earl 
of  Orkney,  by  his  second  wife.'*  He  had  therefore  been  aT>- 
poiuted  to  the  high  office  of  coroner,  that  is,  justidaiy,  or  ro- 
presmtative  of  the  king,  in  that  district. 

Another  version  of  the  fray  between  the  Guns  and  the 
Kdths  states  that  five  of  the  former,  sons  of  the  chief,  re- 
tired from  the  fight  to  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where  they 
washed  and  dressed  their  wounds,  and  where  Eanmig,  or 
Heniy,  the  youngest,  prevailed  on  two  of  his  brothers,  the 
slightest  wounded  amongst  them,  to  follow  the  victors,  to 
recover  if  posdble  his  father's  sword,  mdl,  and  brooch  of  of- 
fice. The  Kdths  had  gone  to  the  castle  of  Dalraid,  and 
approaching  the  narrow  window,  Henry  observed  them  carous- 
ing with  a  party  of  Sutherlands,  to  whom  they  were  rehiting 
the  result  of  the  battle.  Singling  out  the  chief,  he  bent  his 
bow,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart,  exdaiming  in  Gaelic, 
'*The  compliments  of  th(>  Guns  to  Kdth.** 
II. 


The  Crowner*s  eldest  son,  James,  succeeded  as  chief,  and 
he  it  was  who,  with  his  family  and  the  greater  portion  of  his 
dan,  removed  into  Sutherland.  The  prindpal  dwelling-house 
of  the  chiefs  was,  thereafter,  Killemsn,  in  tiie  piuish  of  Kil- 
donan,  until  the  house  was  acddentally  destroyed  by  fire 
about  1690.  From  this  diief,  the  patronymic  <^  Mao-Sheu- 
mais,  or  MacKeamish,  (that  is,  the  son  of  James,)  which 
then  became  the  GaeHc  sept-name  of  the  chiefs,  is  derived. 
From  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Crowner,  named  William,  are 
descended  the  Wilsons  of  Caithness,  (as  fix>m  a  subsequent 
chief  of  the  same  name,  the  Williamsons,)  and  from  another, 
Henry,  the  Hendersons.  Another  son,  Robert,  who  was  kill- 
ed with  his  father,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Gim  Robsons; 
and  another  son,  John,  also  slain  by  the  Keiths,  of  the  Gun 
MacEans,  or  Maclans,  that  is  Johnsons,  of  Caithness.  The 
Gallies  are  also  of  this  dan,  a  party  of  whom  settling  in  Ross- 
shire  being  dedgnated  as  coming  firom  GaSi-^acMi^  the  stran- 
ger's dde.  A  lady  of  the  dan  Gun,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  the  Crownor,  married  Hugh  Macdonald  of 
Sleat,  third  son  of  Alexander  earl  of  Ross.  By  this  lady  "  he 
had  a  son,  Donald,  (called  Gallach,  firom  being  fostered  by 
his  mother's  relations  in  Caithness,)  who  afterwards  became 
the  heir  of  the  family,  and  from  whom  the  present  Lord 
Macdonald  is  descended."  (jGregorifB  Western  ffighlandt 
and  Islet,  page  60.) 

James  Gun  was  succeeded  as  chief  by  his  son  William, 
called  Uilleam-Mao-Sheumius-Mhic-Chmner,  and  also  Cat- 
tigh,  who  distinguished  himsdf  at  the  battie  of  Torran- 
Dubh  against  the  Mackays,  and  shortly  after  he  killed  George 
Keith  of  Aikregell,  very  likely  the  son  of  the  former  George 
Keith,  with  his  son  and  twelve  of  their  followers,  at  Dnim- 
moy,  in  Sutherland,  as  they  were  travelling  from  Invem^^e. 
to  Cdthness,  in  revenge  of  the  tlanghter  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Crowner.  The  fame  of  the  first  MacKeamish,  as  a  brave 
and  sucoessfiil  leader  of  his  dan,  has,  we  are  told,  been  cele- 
brated m  some  Gaelic  verses  and  songs  which  still  exist.  In 
the  year  1565,  Alastair  or  Alexander  Gun,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  able  and  strong  roan,  endowed  with  many 
good  qualities,  (Sir  Bdberi  GordorCB  Eitt.  p.  144,)  the  son 
of  John  Robson,  chief  of  the  dan  Gun,  was  put  to  death 
through  the  means  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  afterwards  regent, 
from  the  following  cause.  On  one  occasion  when  the  earls  of 
Sutherland  and  Huntiy  happened  to  meet  the  earl  of  Moray 
in  the  High  Street  of  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Gun,  then  in  the 
service  of  the  earl  of  Sutiierland,  and  walking  in  front  of  his 
master,  declined  to  give  Moray  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
forced  him  and  his  company  to  give  way.  To  punidi  him 
for  his  contempt,  the  earl  of  Moray,  on  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land's absence  in  Flanders,  by  means  of  Monroe  of  Miltoun, 
entrapped  Gun,  and  made  him  a  prisoner  at  a  place  near 
Nairn,  whence  he  was  taken  to  Inverness,  and  after  a  mock 
trial,  executed.  His  father  at  this  time  acted  as  the  chief 
factor  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  in  collecting  the  rents  and 
duties  of  the  bishop's  lands  within  Caithness  which  belonged 
to  him. 

As  the  dan  Gun  were  accounted  the  prindpal  authors  of 
the  troubles  and  commotions  which  disturbed  that  district  of 
the  country  where  they  redded,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Elgin 
between  the  rival  earls  of  Sutherland  and  Cdthness,  in  1585, 
thdr  extermination,  and  particularly  of  that  portion  of  them 
who  dwdt  m  Caithness  and  Strathnaver,  was  resolved  upon. 
For  this  purpose,  two  companies  were  to  be  sent  against 
them,  which  were  to  surround  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent escape.  Reinforced  by  a  party  of  Strathnaver  men, 
under  the  command  of  William  Mackay,  the  Guns  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  a  hill,  and  although  much  inferior  in  forre 
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rasolntelj  attacked  the  Sindain,  the  first  that  came  against 
them.  After  pouring  upon  them  a  flight  of  arrows  which  did 
great  execation,  thej  rosbed  down  the  hill,  and  pot  them  to 
flight,  slaying  140  of  thdr  partj,  with  their  leader,  Heniy 
Sinclair,  cousin  of  the  eari  of  Caithness.  Had  not  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  faTOtued  their  flight  they  would  all  haTe 
been  destroyed.  The  earl  of  Caithness  immediately  hanged 
John  Robflon,  the  chief  of  the  clan  Gnn,  whom  he  had  kept 
captiye  for  some  time.  A  new  confederacy  was  formed 
against  the  devoted  dan,  who,  under  George  Maclan-Mao- 
Rob,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  chief,  were  porsned  by  the 
Sutherland  men  to  Lochbroom  in  Rosa-shire,  where,  after  a 
sharp  skirmish,  they  were  overthrown,  and  thirty-two  of  them 
killed.  George,  their  leader,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner,  after  an  nnsuooessfhl  attempt  to  escape  by 
swimming  across  a  lodi  near  the  field  of  battle.  After  a 
^ort  imprisonment  he  was  released,  and  ever  after  remained 
faithful  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland. 

William  Gunn,  the  eighth  MacKeamish,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  was  killed  in  battle  in  India,  without  leaving  issue, 
when  the  chiefship  devolved  on  Hector,  great-grandson  of 
George,  second  son  of  Alexander,  the  fifth  MacKeamish,  to 
whom  he  was  served  nearest  male  heir,  on  81st  May  1803, 
ind  Geoige  Gunn,  Esq.  of  Rhives,  county  of  Sutherland,  his 
only  son,  became,  on  his  death,  chief  of  the  dan  Gunn,  and 
the  tenth  MacKeamish. 


GoTHRiv,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  in  Forfarshire, 
belonging  to  a  family  of  the  name,  the  oldest  in  that  oounty. 
The  predse  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  An  absurd 
story  is  told  of  its  having  originated  in  a  fisherman  propos- 
ing to  "gut  three'*  fishes  for  one  of  the  early  Soots  kings 
who  had  taken  shelter,  with  two  attendants,  in  his  hut,  and 
had  ordered  two  haddocks  to  be  fried  for  them,  as  they  were 
hungry,  but  this  is  a  mere  fable.  In  1299,  after  Sir  William 
Wallace  had  resigned  the  guardianship  of  Scotland  and  re- 
tired to  France,  the  northern  barons  sent  Squire  Guthrie  to 
him  to  request  his  return.  Embarking  at  Aberbrothwick, 
he  landed  at  Sluys,  whence  Wallace  and  his  retinue  were 
conveyed  back  to  Scotland,  landing  at  Montrose.  In  1848, 
Adam  de  Guthrie  with  Walter  de  Mauk  were  witnesses  in  a 
decreet  of  the  burgesses  of  Dundee.  According  to  Crawford, 
(Ldves  o/Officen  of  State^')  the  Guthries  held  the  barony  of 
Guthrie  by  charter  from  David  the  Second.  Maater  Alexan- 
der Guthrie  of  Guthrie  is  witness  to  a  charter  granted  by 
Alexander  Seaton,  lord  of  Gordon,  to  William,  Lord  Keith, 
afterwards  Earl  Marisdial,  dated  1st  August,  1442,  and  he 
obtained  the  lands  of  Kinoaldrum,  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Leslie  and  sherifldom  of  Forfar,  to  himsdf  and  Maijoiy  Guth- 
rie his  spouse,  by  charter  dated  10th  April  1467,  fix>m  George 
Lord  Leslie  of  Leven,  the  superior.    He  had  three  sons. 

The  eldest.  Sir  David  Guthrie  of  Guthrie,  armour-bearer  to 
King  James  the  Third,  and  sheriff  of  Forfar  in  1457,  was 
constituted  lord-treasurer  of  Scotland  in  1461.  In  that  office 
he  continued  till  1467,  when  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  exchequer.  In  1468  he  obtained  a  warrant  under  the 
great  seal,  to  build  a  castle  at  Guthrie,  which  is  still  the  resi- 
dence of  the  family,  the  domain  of  Guthrie  having  been  conti- 
nued to  the  present  day  in  toe  same  family  unfettered  by  any 
deed  of  eotail.  The  following  year  he  was  nominated  lord 
register  of  Scotland,  and  in  1472  he  was  one  of  the  Scots 
eommissioners,  who  met  those  of  England,  on  25th  April  of 
that  year,  at  Newcastle,  and  .tonduded  a  truce  till  the  month 
of  July  1478.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  lord-diief- 
justice  of  Scotland.  He  founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate 
church  at  Guthrie  for  a  provost  and  three  prebends,  (after- 


wards augmented  to  eight  by  his  son,)  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin, which  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  from  Pope  Sextns  the 
Fourth,  dated  at  Rome,  14tb  June,  1479. 

His  eldest  son,  IKr  Alexander  Guthrie,  with  his  eldest  son. 
three  sona-in-law,  David,  William,  and  George  Lyon,  and  a 
nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  fell  at  Flodden  in  Sept.  1518. 
Sir  Alexander's  second  son,  also  named  Alexander,  obtained 
from  his  father  the  lands  of  Kincaldmm  and  Lower,  and  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  David  Guthrie,  a  subsequent  inher- 
itor of  the  estate  of  Guthrie.  George,  the  third  son,  received 
the  lands  of  Kincreich,  as  his  portion.  John,  of  Hilton,  the 
youngest  son,  was  ancestor  of  John  Guthrie,  bishop  of  Moray, 
of  whom  afterwards.  Sir  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  bis 
grandson,  Andrew  Gutiirie,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Gar- 
dyne  of  Gardyne,  and  had  a  son,  Alexander  Guthrie  of  Guth- 
rie, one  of  the  barons  who  subscribed  the  artides  agreed  upon 
in  the  General  Assembly  on  25th  July  1567,  for  the  support 
of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland.  He  was  also  one  of 
those  who,  the  same  year,  rigned  the  bond  for  upholding  the 
authority  of  the  young  king,  James  the  Sixth.  This  laird  of 
Guthrie  was  assassinated  at  his  house  of  Inverpeffer  by  his 
cousin,  Patrick  Gardyne  of  Gardyne,  a  feud  having  arisen 
between  them.  His  second  son,  William  Guthrie  of  Gagie, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Wood  of  Bon- 
nytown,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  slew  the 
murderer  and  his  brother,  as  they  were  coming  from  Ar- 
broath, for  which  slaughters  he  obtiuned  a  remission  undo 
the  great  seal,  6tb  July  1618.  He  was  the  father  of  Francis 
Guthrie,  afterwards  laird  of  Guthrie. 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander  Guthrie  of  Guthrie,  was  one  of  the 
twenty-five  gentlemen  pensioners  appointed  by  command  "  to 
attend  the  king's  migesty  at  all  times  in  his  riding  and  pass- 
ing tr  the  fields."  His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  having  no 
issue  male,  waa  succeeded  in  the  estate  by  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam Guthrie  of  Memns,  on  whose  death,  his  cousin,  David 
Guthrie,  above  referred  to,  became  laird  of  Gutiirie.  With 
his  son,  Alexander,  he  dinned  the  estate  to  his  brother, 
Patrick  Guthrie.  The  son  of  the  latter,  who  succeeded  in 
1686,  disponed  the  lands  to  his  kinsman,  John  Guthrie,  bish- 
op of  Moray.  This  prelate  was  first  ordained  minister  of 
Perth.  In  1619  he  was  one  of  the  dergy  nominated  on  the 
high  commission  whidi  was  then  renewed,  to  force  compU- 
ance  with  the  five  artides  of  Perth ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh.  In  1628  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Moray,  in  which  see  he  continued  till  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  by  the  Glasgow  Assembly 
of  1688.  By  an  act  of  the  same  Assembly  he  was  appointed 
to  make  his  public  repentance  at  Edinbui^h  for  having,  in 
1688,  preached  in  a  surplice  before  Ejng  Charles  the  FirsL 
in  the  High  church  of  that  dty,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation. As  he  did  not  comply  with  the  demand,  the  sentence 
was  duly  carried  into  efiect.  He  resided  at  Spynie  castle 
(now  in  ruins),  the  palace  of  the  bishopric,  till  1640,  when  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  it  to  Colonel  Monroe.  Retiring  to  his 
own  estate  of  Guthrie,  he  died  there  before  the  Restoration. 
He  had  a  daughter,  Berthia,  married,  in  1647,  to  Francia 
Guthrie  of  Ga^e,  who,  in  consequence,  got  the  lands  of 
Guthrie,  and  in  his  line  they  have  continued  ever  since.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Guthrie,  2d  son  of  Alexander  Guthrie 
of  Guthrie,  as  above  mentioned.  The  5th  in  direct  descent 
from  him,  John  Guthrie  of  Guthrie,  married  July  22, 1798, 
Anne,  daughter  of  William  Douglas  of  Brigton,  and  with  5 
daughters  had  2  sons,  John  and  William,  both  at  one  time 
officers  in  the  army.  He  died  Nov  12, 1845.  His  elder  son, 
John  Guthrie  of  Guthrie,  deputy  lieutenant  of  Forfarshire, 
bom  July  28, 1805,  married,  July  23, 1844,  Harriet,  daughter 
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of  Barnabas  MaadOf  Esq.,  and  granddangfatar  of  Joseph 
Mande,  Esq.,  of  Kendal  (See  Mande  of  Kendal  in  Burhe^s 
Commonert):  issne,  Ist,  Harriet  Mande,  5.  Oct  18, 1850;  2d, 
Edith  Douglas,  b,  March  20,  1852;  8d,  Marj  Berthia,  b. 
Sept  10,  1853;  4th,  John  Donglas  Maude,  b,  March  5, 1856. 


The  family  of  Gnthrie  of  Hankerton,  in  the  same  connty, 
is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Gatbrie  of  Gnthrie.  Sir  James 
Gnthrie,  baron  of  Hankerton,  younger  brother  of  Sir  David 
Gnthrie,  armour-bearer  to  king  James  III.,  held  the  office  of 
royal  falconer  in  Angus,  whence  arose  the  name  of  the 
barony.  Harrye  Gnthrie,  9th  baron  of  Hankerton,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland  in  1747,  re- 
linquished that  title.  His  eldest  daughter,  Euphemia,  many- 
ing  Wright  of  Dnddingston,  was  mother  of  Thomas  Gnthrie 
Wright  of  Dnddingston.  His  son,  Matthew  Guthrie,  left  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Anastasia-Jessye,  m.  in  1807, 
Thomson  Grahams  Bonar,  Esq.,  of  Camden,  Kent,  with  issue. 


The  family  of  Guthrie  of  the  Mount,  Ayrshire,  ended  in  an 
heiress,  Christina,  only  surviving  child  of  Alexander  Gnthrie, 
Esq.  She  married  Geoffrey,  2d  Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne, 
in  the  Irish  peerage,  Deo.  81, 1859,  and  his  lordship,  in  con- 
sequence, assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Guthrie  only. 

GUrpRIE,  Henry,  anthor  of  » Memoirs  of 
Scottish  Affairs,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,'  was 
bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centnry,  at 
Conpar-AngQs,  of  which  parish  his  father,  Mr. 
John  Gnthrie,  a  cadet  of  the  ancient  family  of  that 
name,  was  minister.  After  taking  his  degrees  in 
arts  at  the  nniversity  of  St.  Andrews,  he  became 
a  student  of  divinity  in  the  New  college  there. 
Afterwards  appointed  chaplain  in  the  family  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  through  the  earPs  recommenda- 
tion, he  obtained  a  presentation  to  the  chnrch  of 
Stirling,  to  which  he  was  episcopaUy  ordained. 
He  was  well  affected  to  the  government,  bnt 
disapproved  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
king  in  1687,  for  introducing  the  litorgy  into 
Scotland.  In  1638,  after  the  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy, Mr.  Gnthrie  subscribed  the  Covenant. 
Though  he  has  received  from  his  biographers  great 

credit  for  the  moderation  of  his  views,  his  conduct 
was  so  far  from  being  conciliatory,-  that  he  was 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  by  the  more 
zealous  of  his  brethren.  He  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  opposition  to  some  of  their  favour- 
ite measures,  by  his  harsh  proceedings  against  the 
Brownists,  or  Congregationalists,  and  also  by  get- 
ting an  act  passed,  in  the  Assembly  of  1640, 
against  private  meetings  for  religious  exercise. 
On  Sunday,  October  8,  1641,  he  had  the  honour 
of  preaching  before  the  king  in  the  Abbey  church 
of  Holyrood.    In  the  Assembly  of  1648,  when  a 


letter  was  presented  from  the  English  divines  at 
Westminster,  with  the  declaration  of  the  English 
parliament,  proposing  to  extirpate  Episcopacy 
**  root  and  branch,**  he  made  a  speech,  which  is 
given  in  his  Memoirs,  urging  that  ^^  this  ohnrch, 
which  holdeth  presbyterian  government  to  hejurts 
</tvmtV*  could  not  entertain  the  proposal,  and  re- 
commending the  Assembly  "to  deal  with  the 
English  commissioners  present,  to  desire  Oie  par- 
liament and  divines  assembled  at  Westminster  to 
explain  themselves,  and  be  as  express  concerning 
that  which  they  resolved  to  introduce  as  they 
had  been  in  that  which  was  to  be  removed."  His 
proposition,  however,  did  not  even  meet  with  a 
seconder. 

In  1648,  when  the  Scots  parliament  ^edared 
for  the  engagement,  and  ordered  a  levy  of  80,000 
foot  and  6,0Q0  horse,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
the  king  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Mr.  Gnthrie  and  some  others  preached  in 
favour  of  the  design,  though  it  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  General  Assembly,  as  it  contained 
no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
religion.  No  notice  of  their  conduct  was  taken  at 
the  time,  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  army 
under  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  depose  those  of  the  clergy  who  had  been 
guilty  of  "  malignancy,"  that  is,  of  adherence  to 
the  royal  cause ;  and  among  the  rest  Mr.  Guthrie 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  John  Allan,  were,  on  No- 
vember 14,  1648,  dismissed  from  their  charges. 
He  lived  in  retirement  at  Kilspindie  in  Perthshire, 
till  after  the  Restoration ;  and  when  Episcopacy 
was  revived  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1661,  he  was 
restored  by  law  to  his  former  charge  atStirling, 
which,  indeed,  had  become  vacant  by  the  martyr- 
dom of  Mr.  James  Guthrie  for  his  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  Covenant.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  McGregor  Stirling,  in  his  edition  of  Nimmo's 
History  of  Stirlingshire,  says  that  he  was  invited 
by  the  magistrates  to  resume  his  pastoral  func- 
tions at  Stirling,  but  declined  on  account  of  bad 
health.  Although  he  had  formerly  signed  the 
Covenant,  Mr.  Gnthrie,  it  appears,  like  some 
others  of  the  temporizing  clergymen  of  those  days, 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
whereby  the  Covenant,  both  national,  as  explained 
by  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1688,  and  the  league 
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with  England,  In  1643,  was  declared  of  no  obliga- 
tion, force,  or  effect  for  the  futnre. 

Being  well  known  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who 
had  then  the  sole  management  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land,  and  who,  like  himself,  had  once  been  a  Cov- 
enanter, his  lordship  recommended  him,  in  1664, 
for  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  then  void  by  the 
death  of  Bishop  Halliburton,  who  had  onlj  held 
the  see  for  two  years.  He  was  soon  after  conse- 
crated with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  his  appoint- 
ment  was  ratified  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  January  31,  1665.  He  held  the  see  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1676.    His  only  work  is 

Memoirs  of  Scottbh  Afiliura,  Giyil  and  Eodesiastioal,  from 
the  year  1637  to  the  Death  of  King  Charles  I.  London, 
1702,  870.  2d  edition,  Glasgow,  1747, 12nio.  Though  pro- 
fessing to  he  an  impartial  relation,  it  is  not  always  entitled 
to  that  character. 

GUTHRIE,  Jamrs,  a  faithful  and  zealous  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the 
first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  for  religion  after  the  Res- 
toration, the  son  of  the  laird  of  Guthrie,  was  bom 
previous  to  1617.  He  was  educated  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  having  gone  through  the  regular  course 
of  classical  learning,  he  commenced  teaching  phi- 
losophy in  that  university,  and  w;is  highly  re- 
spected both  for  his  calmness  of  temper  and  able 
scholarship.  He  had  been  brought  up  an  Episco- 
palian, and  in  his  early  youth  held  highly  prelati- 
cal  views,  but  after  he  went  to  St.  Andrews,  by 
conversing  with  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford  and 
others,  and  especially  by  his  joining  the  weekly 
meetings  for  prayer  and  conference,  he  was  led  to 
adopt  Presbyterian  principles,  to  which  he  ever 
after  faithfully  adhered,  and  sealed  his  attachment 
to  them  with  his  blood.  Having  passed  his  trials, 
he  was,  in  1638,  ordained  minister  of  Lauder, 
t/here  he  remained  for  several  years.  In  1646 
he  was  one  of  the  ministers  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Estates  to  attend  the  king  at  Newcastle. 
In  1649  Mr.  Guthrie  was  translated  to  Stirling, 
where  he  continued  till  unjustly  put  to  death  by  a 
profligate  and  tyrannical  government.  Through- 
out his  ministerial  career  he  displayed  great  zeal 
and  boldness  in  defence  of  the  Covenant. 

In  1650,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  which 
the  earl  of  Miidleton  had  always  shown  to  the 
Covenant,  and  his  connection  with  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  made  in  that  year  to  disturb  the  peace 


of  the  kingdom  by  an  intended  rising  in  the  north 
in  favour  of  the  king,  Mr.  Guthrie  proposed  to  the 
commission  of  the  General  Assembly  that  that  no- 
bleman should  be  excommunicated.  This  being 
agreed  to,  Mr.  Guthrie  himself  was  appointed  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  at 
Stirling,  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath ;  which  he  did 
accordingly,  takmg  no  notice  of  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived on  the  morning  of  that  day  to  delay  the 
sentence.  Although  the  commission  of  the  As- 
sembly, at  their  next  meeting  on  January  2,  1651, 
released  Middleton  from  the  censure  of  the  church, 
he  continued  ever  after  to  entertain  a  rooted  en- 
mity to  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  was  the  principal  cause 
of  his  being  subsequently  condemned  to  death. 

Mr.  Guthrie  openly  preached  against  the  resolu- 
tions in  flavour  of  Charles  II.,  concluded  on  by  the 
more  moderate  clergy  at  Perth,  December  14, 
1650,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  opposing  party 
called  Protesters,  for  their  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect, he  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bennet,  were,  by 
a  letter  from  the  chancellor,  cited  to  appear  before 
the  king  and  the  committee  of  Estates  at  Perth  in 
the  subsequent  February,  and  on  the  22d  of  that 
month  they  came  before  the  Estates,  and  deliv- 
ered in  a  protestation  to  the  effect,  that  while 
they  freely  acknowledged  his  miyesty^s  jurisdic* 
tion  in  all  civil  matters,  they  declined  his  author 
ity  in  questions  purely  ecclesiastical ;  and  on  the 
28th  they  presented  another  protestation,  much 
the  same  as  the  former,  though  expressed  in 
stronger  terms.  Both  these  documents  will  be 
found  in  Wodrow's  Church  History.  After  thig 
the  king  and  committee  thought  .proper  to  dismiss 
them,  restrictmg  them  in  the  meantime  to  Perth 
and  Dundee,  and  the  prosecution  was  allowed  to 
drop ;  but  Mr.  Guthrie's  declining  the  king's  au- 
thority in  matters  spiritual  at  this  time  was  made 
the  principal  article  in  his  indictment  a  few  years 
thereafter.  An  intimation  had  been  given  that 
all  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  resolutions 
should  be  cited  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  liable 
to  censure,  and  at  the  Assembly  which  met  at 
Dundee  in  the  subsequent  July,  the  protesters 
appeared  and  protested  against  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure, denying  the  freedom  and  lawfulness  of  the 
Assembly  itself.  For  this,  James  Guthrie,  Patrick 
Gillespie,  and  James  Simpson  w<»re  deposed ;  but. 
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protesting  against  the  sentence,  they  continued  to 
preach  as  usual. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Guthrie  and 
some  of  his  brethren  who  had  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  object  of  drawing  up  a  supplica- 
tion to  his  majesty,  were  apprehended  and  impris- 
oned in  the  castle.  From  thence  he  was  removed 
to  Dundee,  where  he  remained  till  before  his  trial, 
which  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  February  20, 
1661,  when  he  was  arraigned  for  writing  a  paper 
called  the  Western  Remonstrance,  a  pamphlet, 
styled  *'  The  Causes  of  the  Lord's  Wrath,*  and  the 
Humble  Petition,  dated  August  23, 1660;  also  for 
disowning  the  king's  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  for  some  treasonable  expressions  he 

-was  alleged  to  have  uttered  in  1650  or  1651. 
When  brought  to  trial  on  April  11,  he  defended 
himself  with  such  eloquence,  knowledge  of  law, 
and  strength  of  argument,  as  utterly  amazed  his 
IHends  and  confounded  his  enemies.  He  was, 
however,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  con- 
demned to  death ;  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  the  Ne- 
therbow,  his  estate  to  be  confiscated,  and  his  arms 
torn.  On  receiving  sentence  he  thus  addressed 
the  judge:  ^*My  lord,  my  conscience  I  cannot 
submit,  but  this  old  crazy  body  and  mortal  flesh  I 
do  submit,  to  do  with  it  whatsoever  you  will,  whe- 
ther by  death,  or  banishment,  or  imprisonment,  or 
any  thing  else  only  I  beseech  you  to  ponder  well 
what  profit  there  is  in  my  blood.  It  is  not  the 
extinguishing  me  or  many  others  that  will  ex- 
tinguish the  Covenant  and  work  of  reformation 
since  the  year  1638.  My  blood,  bondage,  or  ban- 
ishment will  contribute  more  for  the  propagation 
of  those  things  than  my  life  or  liberty  could  do, 
though  I  should  live  many  years."  During  the 
interval  between  his  sentence  and  execution,  he  is 
described  as  having  enjoyed  perfect  composure 
and  serenity  of  mind.  On  the  last  night  that  re- 
mained to  him  in  this  world  he  had  some  friends 
to  supper,  when  he  called  for  some  cheese,  which 
he  had  not  used  fn:  several  years,  having  been  for- 
bidden it  by  his  physicians  on  account  of  the  gra- 
vel, to  which  he  was  subject ;  and  jocularly  said 
he  was  now  beyond  the  hazard  of  that  complaint. 
On  the  scaffold  he  conducted  himself  with  the  ut- 
most fortitude  and  magnanimity,  and  addressed 

<  the  people,  assembled  on  the  occasion,  for  a  full 


hour,  ^^  with  the  composedness,''  says  Bishop  Bur- 
net, *^  of  a  man  delivering  a  seinnon,  rather  than 
his  last  words.  He  justified  all  he  had  done,  and 
exhorted  all  people  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant, 
which  he  magnified  highly;"  declaring  that  he 
would  not  exchange  that  scaffold  for  the  palace  or 
mitre  of  the  greatest  prelate  in  Britain.  He  gave 
a  copy  of  his  last  speech  and  testimony  to  a  friend 
to  be  delivered  to  his  son,  then  a  child,  when  he 
came  of  age.  Just  before  he  was  turned  over,  he 
lifted  the  napkin  off  his  face,  and  cried,  ^^The 
Covenants,  the  Covenants,  shall  yet  be  Scotland's 
reviving."  His  execution  took  place  on  June  1, 
1661 ;  and  his  head  remuned  fixed  on  the  Nether- 
bow  Fort  till  1688,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, then  a  student  of  divinity  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  took  it  down 
and  buried  it,  after  it  had  stood  a  public  spectacle 
for  twenty-seven  years.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  after- 
wards minister  of  Stirling  for  twelve  years.  Be- 
sides the  papers  already  mentioned,  for  which 
he  suffered,  Mr.  Guthrie  wrote  several  others, 
particularly  one  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  subjected  to  some 
hardships  during  the  protectorate.  In  1660  he 
published  ^Some  Considerations  concerning  the 
Dangers  which  threaten  Religion  and  the  Work 
of  Reformation  in  Scotland ;'  which  was  reprinted 
in  1788,  with  his  last  Sermon  preached  at  Stirling. 
A  Treatise  on  Ruling  Elders  and  Deacons,  written 
about  the  time  he  entered  upon  the  ministry,  is 
prefixed  to  one  of  the  editions  of  his  cousin,  Mr. 
William  Guthrie's  *  Christian's  Great  Interest.' 

GUTHRIE,  WnxiAM,  a  distinguished  divine, 
and  author  of  the  standard  treatise  entitled  *■  The 
Christian's  Great  Interest,'  was  bom  at  Fitforthy, 
Forfarshire,  in  1620.  His  father,  a  cadet  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Guthrie,  was  proprietor  of  the 
lands  of  Fitforthy,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Easter-Ogle.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  eight  children.  His  brother  Robert  was  licensed 
for  the  ministry,  but  died  early.  Alexander,  an- 
other of  his  brothers,  became  minister  of  Strlcka- 
throw,  in  the  presbytery  of  Brechin,  about  1645, 
and  died  in  166L  Johr  his  youngest  brother, 
obtained  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  in  Ayrshire, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration,  and 
died  in  1669. 
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Wuiiaa,  the  subjttt  of  the  prcKot  nouee,  difr-  to  tbe  pBl{»^  bat  made  k  m  pnoiee  icsnlailf  to 

timgpkhtd  hiauitii  Ml  KbfxA  by  hm  npid  scqatre-  rmt  fcit  peopts  m  tbdr  Imvml     He  imteicd 

•cat  of  the  latm  aod  Greek  laagmjges.    He  erca  his  sBBsemests  tad  reereasioats  fldMcrrieni 

itedied  at  tfce  nircnaj  of  Sc  Andrewi,  onder  to  the  gnat  dbftei.  be  had  m  Tiev.    Ai  kb  hcahk 

tke  funliaittfaip  and  dintium  of  bk  eopasiii,  the  reqniied  moch  mat  ezefdae,  he  was  greatlj  at- 

celebrated  James  Gntfarie,  theo  profeaeor  of  phi-  tadied  to  fishic^  and  fowling,  and  m  his  dicas  as 

kaophj  in  the  Xew  eoDege  there,  and  one  of  the  a  sportsBaa  lie  had  often  more  intoence  in  per- 

eaifiest  fidinis  of  the  penecating  and  tjiannieal  snading  the  perBoos  whom  lie  met  in  tiie  fields,  or 

goremment  of  Qiarles  the  Second.   Haviiig  taken  at  the  rirer's  side,  to  attend  charch,  and  embnee 

the  degree  of  MJL,  he  applied  himself  to  tbe  stud  J  a  rdigions  life,  than  be  would  have  had  in  hia 

of  theologj,  vnder  the  finnoas  Samn^  Bntherford,  proper  diameter  as  a  minister.    While  angliDg 

at  that  period  professor  of  dirinitj  at  St.  Andrews,  for  troot  he  did  not  forget  his  datj  as  a  ^^  fisher  of 


In  order  more  eifectnally  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  serriee  of  God  in  preaching  the  gospel,  he 
made  OTer  his  estate  of  Pitibrth j  to  one  of  his 
brothers,  and  wss  licensed  by  the  piesbjtefj  of 
St.  Andrews  in  Angost  1642,  being  at  that  time 
In  the  22d  year  of  his  age.  He  wss  soon  after 
appointed  tutor  to  Lord  Manchline,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  London,  then  chancellor  of  Scotland. 
About  a  year  after  be  had  entered  this  noUeman^s 
family,  he  happened  to  preach  in  the  parish  church 
of  Galston,  on  a  preparation  daj  previous  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  when  some  in- 
habitants of  the  recently  erected  parish  of  Fen- 
wick,  then  without  a  pastor,  chanced  to  be  inesent, 
and  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  sermon 
that  they  recommended  him  warmly  to  thdr 
neighbours  ss  one  well  qualified  to  be  their  mini- 
ster. Though  opposed  in  their  choice  by  Lord 
Boyd,  the  patrosL  of  the  parish,  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  heritors;  and  a  call  haying  been 
moderated  to  him,  he  was  ordslned  by  tbe  pres- 
bytery to  tbe  pastoral  charge  of  Fenwick  on  No- 
Tember  7,  1644.  He  speedily  acquired  great 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  persons  from  vari- 
ous traces  at  a  distance  were  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing almost  regularly  to  hear  him,  so  that  he  soon 
had  a  crowded  congregation.  As  Fenwick  had 
formed  part  cf  the  extensive  and  overgrown  par- 
ish of  Kilmarnock,  most  of  his  parishioners  had 
hitherto  been  destitute  of  the  common  means  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  in  consequence 
were  sunk  into  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  But  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  his  labours  wrought  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  their  character  and 
condition.    He  did  not  limit  his  ministerial  duties 


men."  It  is  rdated  of  him,  tiiat  in  his  qiorting 
habiliments  he  once  called  upon  a  person  who  be 
was  anxious  should  perlbrm  fiunily  worship,  but 
who  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
pray.  On  which  Mr.  Guthrie  prayed  himself  to 
the  fiunOy's  great  surprise.  On  going  away  he 
engaged  them  to  come  to  the  church  next  Sabbath, 
when,  to  their  consternation,  they  discovered  that 
it  was  the  minister  himself  who  had  been  their 
visitor.  There  wss  another  person  in  his  parish 
who  had  a  custom  of  gwng  a  fowling  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  neglecting  the  church.  On  Mr 
Guthrie  asking  him  what  he  could  make  by  that 
day's  exercise,  he  relied  that  he  could  make  half- 
a-crown.  Mr.  Guthrie  told  him  that  if  he  would 
go  to  church  on  Sabbath  he  would  give  him  as 
much ;  and  by  that  means  got  his  promise.  After 
sermon,  Mr.  Guthrie  said  to  him,  that  if  he  would 
come  back  next  Sabbath  day  he  would  give  him 
the  same,  which  he  did ;  from  that  time  he  became 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  church,  and  was  after- 
wards a  member  of  his  session. 

In  August  1645,  Mr.  Guthrie  married  Agnes, 
dau^ter  of  David  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Sheldon,  in 
Ayrshire,  a  remote  branch  of  the  Loudon  family. 
Shortly  after  he  wss  chosen  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  attend  the  army  as  chaplain.  On  the 
defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Donbar  he  retired 
with  the  troops  to  Stirling,  from  thence  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after  returned  to  his  parish. 
In  consequence  of  his  great  talents  and  success  in 
preaching  he  received  calls  from  Linlithgow,  Stir- 
ling, Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh ;  but  he  preferred 
his  country  charge  to  them  all.  When  the  church 
unfortunately  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  Re- 
solutioners  and  Protesters,  Mr.  Guthrie  joined  ttie 
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latter ;  aud  in  the  SjBod  held  at  Glasgow  in  April 
1661,  when  the  days  of  persecution  had  begun,  he 
presented  the  draught  of  an  address  to  the  parlia- 
ment, for  the  better  securing  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  and  the  purity  of  religion  in  Scotland. 
The  Synod  approved  of  it,  but  the  divisions  among 
the  clergy,  and  the  great  distractions  of  the  times, 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned. 

Before  the  Restoration  Mr.  Guthrie  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  a  kind  service  to  the  earl  of 
Glencaim,  when  that  nobleman  was  in  prison  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause, 
which  his  lordship  had  not  forgotten,  and  by  his 
good  offices  Mr.  Guthrie  escaped  much  of  the 
evils  that  now  overtook  many  of  his  brethren. 
But  the  time  at  length  came  when,  like  other 
faithful  Presbyterian  ministers,  he  was  to  be  driven 
from  his  charge  by  the  orders  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  most 
intolerant  and  haughty  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
of  that  age.  Lord  Glencaim  in  vain  attempted  to 
intercede  with  that  proud  prelate  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Guthrie ;  to  his  request  that  the  latter  should,  for 
the  present,  be  overlooked,  he  peremptorily  and 
disdainfully  answered,  ^*It  cannot  be;  he  is  a 
lingleader  and  a  keeper  up  of  schism  in  my  diocese." 
A  commission  was  immediately  made  out  for  Mr. 
Guthrie's  suspension ;  and  the  archbishop  had  to 
bribe  one  of  his  curates  with  the  paltry  sum  of  five 
pounds  to  put  it  in  execution.  The  Wednesday 
before  its  enforcement  was  observed  by  his  parish- 
ioners as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer.  He 
met  his  people  for  the  last  time  on  the  morning  of 
the  Sabbath  following,  being  the  day  fixed  upon 
by  Archbishop  Burnet  for  the  execution  of  his 
suspension,  and  after  addressing  his  congregation 
with  more  than  his  usual  earnestness  and  fervour, 
he  took  farewell  of  them  amid  the  tears  and  bless- 
ings of  all  present.  He  dismissed  the  congrega- 
tion by  nine  o'clock,  says  his  biographer,  ^^  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  curate.  The  people  had  quietly  dispersed, 
and  the  stillness  of  the  hallowed  day  prevailed 
around  the  manse  and  church.  The  bell  sounded 
not  as  usual  to  disturb  the  placidity  of  the  scene. 
At  length  the  trample  of  horses  was  heard,  sol- 
diers appeared  with  their  helmets  gleaming  in  the 
distance,  and  at  the  head  of  the  party  was  seen  a 


rider  in  black,  as  the  messenger  of  final  separation 
between  this  great  and  good  man  and  his  mourn- 
ing parishioners.  They  soon  alighted  and  entered 
the  manse,  where  they  found  Mr.  Guthrie  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  curate  presented  his  com- 
mission from  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  he 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  preaching  the 
church  vacant,  and  discharging  Mr.  Guthrie  fi-oni 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  there,  without  any 
molestation,  and  to  no  other  congregation  than 
the  party  of  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  him." 
This  took  place  July  24,  1664,  and  Mr.  Guthrie 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  parish,  but  never 
preached.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  whom 
he  had,  on  entering  the  ministry,  assigned  his 
estate,  he  returned  to  Pitforthy,  his  paternal 
home,  in  the  autumn  of  1665.  His  health,  how- 
ever, had  been  latterly  declining,  and  he  was  now 
seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  the  gravel,  which 
had  afflicted  him  for  years,  accompanied  by  gout 
and  ulcer  in  the  kidneys.  After  suffering  the  se- 
verest pain,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  comforted 
those  around  him  with  the  expressions  of  love, 
gratitude,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
which  continually  fell  from  his  lips,  he  died  in  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Skin- 
ner of  Brechin,  October  10,  1665,  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  age.  His  valuable  and  excellent 
work,  *The  Christian's  Great  Interest,'  would, 
perh^)s,  never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  volume,  contain uig  imperfect 
notes  of  a  series  of  sermons  preached  by  him  from 
the  55th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  ^ad  been  printed  sm*- 
reptitioQsly  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  most  ostentations 
title-page.  He,  therefore,  deemed  it  only  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  public  and  himself  to  publish  a 
correct  and  genuine  edition  of  these  sermons, 
which  he  did  under  the  above  title.  It  soon  be- 
came a  great. favourite  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  was  translated  into  the  Dutch,  German,  and 
French,  and  even  into  some  of  the  Eastern  Ian 
guages.  In  the  Memoir  of  his  life  in  the  *  Scots 
Worthies,'  it  is  mentioned  that  there  were  also 
some  discourses  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  in  manuscript,  of 
which  seventeen  were  transcribed  by  John  Howie, 
and  published  in  1779.  The  most  of  Mr.  Guth- 
rie's papers  were,  in  1682,  carried  off  from  hia 
widow  by  a  party  of  soldiers  who  entered  her 
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bouse  by  violence,  and  took  her  son-in-law  pris- 
oner, when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 
In  1680  a  work  was  pablished  purporting  to  be 
^^  the  beads  of  some  Sermons  preached  at  Fen- 
wick  in  Aug.  1662,  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Guthrie," 
which  being  wholly  unauthorized  by  his  repre- 
8entatiyes,  was  disclaimed  by  his  widow  in  a  pub- 
lic advertisement,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved 
among  Wodrow's  Collections,  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.  To  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  pre- 
fixed to  his  ^  Christian's  Great  Interest,'  we  have 
been  mainly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  no- 
tice. His  life  has  also  been  written  by  the  Rev. 
William  Muir,  the  editor  of  '  The  History  of  the 
House  of  Rowallan.'  Mr.  Guthrie  had  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  two  daughters  survived  him. 
One  was  married  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Glenlee,  in 
A3rr8hire';  and  the  other,  in  December  1681,  to 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Warner,  whose  daughter  Mar- 
garet became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Wodrow, 
minister  of  Eastwood,  near  Glasgow,  the  indefati- 
gable author  of  the  ^  History  and  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.' 

GUTHRIE,  William,  an  industrious  historical 
and  miscellaneous  writer  and  compiler,  the  son  of 
an  Episcopal  minister,  and  a  cadet  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Halkerton  in  Forfarshire,  was  bom  at 
Brechin,  according  to  one  account,  in  1701,  or,  to 
another,  in  1708.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
college.  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
and  afterwards  fbllowed  for  some  time  the  profes- 
sion of  a  schoolmaster.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
induced  to  remove  to  London,  owing  to  a  disap- 
pointment in  love,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  in 
consequence  of  his  Jacobite  principles  preventmg 
him  holding  any  office  under  the  then  govern- 
ment. He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  some  time 
before  17S0,  and,  commencing  author  by  profes- 
sion, he  seems  at  first  to  have  found  employment 
from  Cave  the  printer ;  for  among  his  earliest  oc- 
cupations was  the  compilation  of  the  parliamentary 
debates  for  the  Grentleman's  Magazine,  previous 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  connection  with  that  periodical. 
Guthrie's  name  seems  to  have  become  very  popu- 
lar with  the  booksellers,  for  it  is  prefixed  to  a 
great  variety  of  works ;  in  the  wi-iting  of  most  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  part.  In 
the  list  of  works  to  which  his  name  is  attached  is 


included,  '  A  New  System  of  Modern  Geography 
or  a  Greographical,  Historical,  and  Commercial 
Grammar.'  This  well-known  work,  however,  by 
which  his  name  is  now  chiefiy  preserved,  was  not 
written  by  Guthrie,  but  is  believed  to  have  been 
compiled  by  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand  of  the 
name  of  Knox.  The  astronomical  information 
contained  in  it  was  supplied  by  James  Gregory. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
political  papers  and  pamphlets,  which  came  out 
anonymously.  In  1745-46  he  received  a  pension 
of  £200  a-year  from  the  Pelham  ministry,  for  de- 
fending the  measures  of  Government  with  his  pen ; 
and,  in  1762,  he  renewed  the  offer  of  his  services 
to  the  Bute  administration.  He  was  also  placed 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex, 
although  it  is  said  he  never  acted  as  a  magistrate. 
In  compiling  the  'English  Peerage'  he  was  as 
sisted  by  Mr.  Ralph  Bigland,  and  each  article  was 
submitted  to  the  revision  of  the  representative  of 
the  noble  family  treated  of,  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  their  care,  the  work  is  full  of  errors.  Boswell 
informs  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  considered  Guthrie 
of  importance  enough  to  wish  that  his  life  had 
been  written.  He  also  mentions  that  Guthrie 
himself  told  him  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tiful little  poem,  'The  Eagle  and  Robin  Red- 
breast,' printed  in  the  collection  of  poems  caUed 
the '  Union,'  where,  however,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Archibald  Scott,  before  1600. 
Guthrie  died  March  9,  1770,  and  was  interred  in 
Marylebone  churchyard,  where  a  monument,  with 
a  suitable  inscription,  was  erected  by  his  brotbiT 
to  his  memory. 

The  works  which  bear  his  name  are  * 

A  General  History  of  England,  irom  the  Invasion  ot  the 
RomanB. under  Jaliiu  Caesar  to  the  Revolation  in  1688;  in- 
clading  the  Histories  of  the  Neigbboaring  People  and  States, 
so  far  as  thej  are  connected  with  that  of  England.  London, 
1744-61,  8  vols.  fol. 

Morals  of  Cicero.  Translated  into  English.  London, 
1744,  8vo. 

The  Friends ;  a  Sentamental  History.    1754,  2  vols.  12n)o. 

Cicero's  three  Dialogues  upon  the  Character  and  Qualifica- 
tions of  an  Orator ;  with  Notes,  historical  and  explanatory 
Lond.  1755,  8vo. 

Orations  of  Marcus  Tollins  Cicero.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish;  with  Notes,  historical  and  critical,  and  ailments  to 
each.     Lond.  1754,  8  vols.  8vo. 

Marcns  Tullius  Cicero  his  Offices,  or  bis  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  Moral  Duties  of  Mankind ;  his  Cato  Major,  concern- 
ing the  means  of  making  old  age  happy ;  bis  Laslius,  cor 
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cerning  friendslup;  his  Moral  Paradoxes;  the  Yiaion  of 
Sdpio,  oonoerning  a  future  state ;  his  Letters,  oonceming  the 
duties  of  a  Magistrate.  With  Notes,  historical  and  explana- 
tory.   Translated  into  English.    liond.  1755,  8to. 

Marcus  Fabius  Quintillianus  his  Institutes  of  Eloquence ; 
or,  The  Art  of  Speaking  in  Public,  in  every  character  and 
capacity.  Translated  into  English,  after  the  best  Latin  edi- 
tions. With  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  London,  1756, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Complete  History  of  the  English  Peerage ;  from  the  best 
authorities.  Illustrated  with  elegant  copperplates  of  the 
Arms  of  the  Nobility,  blazoned  in  the  Herald*s  Office,  by  the 
proper  Officers ;  copperplates  of  the  Premiers  in  their  Parlia- 
mentary Robes ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  each 
Family,  yignetteB  and  other  ornaments  proper  for  the  subject 
Lend.  1763,  4to 


A  General  Histoiy  of  the  World,  irom  the  Creation  to  the 
present  time;  including  all  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and 
States,  their  Revolutions,  Forms  of  Government,  Laws,  Reli- 
gions, Customs  and  Manners,  the  Progress  of  Learning,  Arts, 
Sciences,  Commerce,  and  Trade.  Together  with  their  Chro- 
nology. Antiquities,  Public  Buildings,  and  Curiosities  of 
Nature  and  Art.    Lond*  1764-67,  12  vols.  8vo. 

A  New  System  of  Modem  Geography.  London,  1770, 8vo. 
Various  editions  by  different  compilers. 

A  General  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  accounts 
to  the  present  time  (1746).  This  work  was  published  in 
numbers,  and  completed,  Lond.  1767,  10  vols.  8vo. 

Chronological  Table.    Lond.  1774,  8vo. 

Cicero^s  Epistles  to  Atticus;  with  Notes,  historical,  expla- 
natory, and  critical.    8  vols.  8vo. 
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Hackston,  a  sumame  corrupted  from  Halkerston. 

A  brave  young  man,  named  David  Halkerston,  the  brother 
of  the  ancestor  of  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  a  memoir  of  whom 
is  given  below,  was  killed  in  1544,  in  a  miserable  alley  or 
dose,  (the  first  below  North  Bridge  Street,)  on  the  north 
side  of  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  called  fix>m  him  Halk- 
erston^s  Wynd,  when  defending  tiie  town  against  the  Eng- 
lish, under  the  earl  of  Hertford. 

HACKSTON,  David,  of  Rathillet,  in  the  par- 
ish of  Eilmany^  Fifeshire,  one  of  the  most  resolote 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters,  is  said  in  his 
youth  to  have  followed  a  wild  and  irregular  life, 
and  to  have  be^n  first  converted  by  attending  the 
field  preachings  of  the  persecuted  ministers.  From 
his  great  courage  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Covenant,  he  soon  acquired  considerable  infiuence 
over  his  associates.  He  was  present  on  May  3, 
1679,  on  Magus  Moor,  in  Fifeshire,  with  other 
eight  gentlemen,  when  Archbishop  Sharpe  acci- 
dentally came  in  their  way,  and  was  by  them 
put  to  death,  although  Hackston  himself  had  no 
hand  in  the  deed.  The  party  wished  him  to  act 
as  their  leader  on  the  occasion,  but  he  refused,  on 
the  twofold  ground  that  he  was  by  no  means  as- 
sured of  the  lawfulness  of  the  action,  and  that,  as 
there  was  a  private  difference  subsisting  betwixt 
Sharpe  and  himself,  the  world  would  be  apt,  if  lie 
took  an  active  part  in  his  destruction,  to  say  that 
he  had  done  it  out  of  personal  hatred  and  revenge, 
of  which  he  professed  himself  entirely  free.  After 
the  murder  he  retired  for  a  short  time  to  the  north. 


but  about  the  end  of  the  same  month  Hackston 
and  five  of  his  companions  joined  the  body  of 
Covenanters  assembled  in  Evandale,  Lanarkshire. 
On  the  29tli,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration, 
he  and  Mr.  Douglas,  one  of  the  persecuted  clergy- 
men, published,  at  the  market-cross  of  Ruther- 
glen,  a  declaration  which  had  been  drawn  up 
Against  the  Government.  Returning  to  Evandale, 
he  was  with  the  Covenantera  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  upon  June  1st, 
near  Drumclog,  where,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
commanding  ofiicers,  by  hie  presence  of  mind  and 
intrepidity  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  king^s  troops.  At  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge,  on  the  22d  of  tJFune,  he  again  dls- 
played  uncommon  valour,  being,  with  his  troop  of 
horse,  the  last  to  leave  the  field  where  his  party 
had  sustained  such  a  disastrous  defeat.  A  reward 
having  been  offered  for  his  apprehension,  he  was 
forced  to  lurk  in  concealment  for  about  a  year ; 
but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  at  Airsmoss,  on 
July  22,  1680,  by  Bruce  of  Earlshall,  after  a  des  • 
perate  resistance,  in  which  Hackston  was  severel}' 
wounded,  and  Richard  Cameron  and  nine  of  his 
adherents  killed.  Having  been  conve^^ed  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  was,  after  two  preliminary  examina- 
tions before  the  council,  brought  to  trial  on  the 
29th,  and  being  found  guilty,  was,  on  the  80th, 
immediately  after  receiving   sentence,  executed 
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Ml  tfa«  i^AXit  of  tiflfc  exccsucjiKr's  kcli^,  vil]<  its 
|idb-;y(taik<r£^  afid  ikjc  ocsralMsd  r^zlTtr,Lg  of  ii& 
fiaaM  iLcnred  tkat  ]j5e  aod  c/XM^j^soem  nen 
DOC  T«t  i^oEie.  HU  U>dj  vu  aftenrinift  qsar- 
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and  Glaa^ov.  His  htin  coik:Ii..:ed  ia  i^j^fA^ioL 
U  the  txuu  of  BaxhlL^  tOl  afur  tfae  niicdle  of 
tbe  eigiteenth  eeotorj.  His  deecendanU  are  cakl 
to  hare  poju^sttd  a  eoiislderable  share  of  bis  tal- 
enU  and  cooraj^e.  One  of  tbem  was  engi^ed  an 
the  gorernn^eDt  side  against  tlie  rebc^  of  17 Id. 
Anothfr  waa  sbeirfT  of  Fife^Llre.  Tbe  last  of  the 
nuUe  braocli  of  the  family  was  Mr.  Hdeons  Hack- 
ftoo«  well  known  in  his  day  for  his  talents  and 
ecceotricitj,  who  sold  the  estate  of  BathlUet  about 
1772  to  a  Mr.  Sweet,  bj  whom  it  was  again  sold 
to  Mr.  Darid  Carsweli,  in  whose  familj  it  remains. 

HAwaammf  YmeoaBt  «^  m  title  (extisct)  ■  the  pecr- 
i|pi  flf  SeotLoMi,  waieifwl  in  1600, «  Sir  John  Ramnf, 
onttbcr  «f  George,  fint  Lord  Ramsf  ef  Dalbooiae,  (ace  Rax- 
AAT,  tOTiMunf  oC)  for  baring  beeo  initnimental  in  fcriiig  the 
file  of  Jamc*  the  Stzth,  in  the  niTitcrioae  attm  aDed  the 
iknrm  eonpinMy.  He  vee  a  (sroorite  peine  of  the  king. 
Mid,  en  that  ocfuiop,  when  hie  m^caty  had  ictired  with  Al- 
rxander  Kntbren,  brother  of  the  eari  of  Govrie,  be  agreed  to 
take  cfaar^  ef  a  hawk  for  one  ef  the  aerranta,  vbile  the  lat- 
ter iraa  at  dinner.  On  the  aiann  ariaing  that  the  king  had 
riddeo  forth,  Baoiaaj  harried  to  the  aUbk  for  hie  bone,  and 
io  doing  ao,  be  beard  the  lung'aToiee  at  the  windoir  of  Gowrie 
iionae,  erring,  *<  1  am  mnrdered !  Tieaaon !  My  bird  of  Mar, 
fa«4p!  beip!''  On  whidi,  nmning  np  a  back  itaiwaat,  be 
nuriied  againat  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  brnit  it  open, 
wbcn  be  foond  AJexaader  BothTen  ifcruggiing  with  tfae  Idng, 
who,  on  feeing  faim,  nriniwd,  **  Fy !  atrike  him  knr,  be  baa 
aeowt  amwnr  on,"  Coating  from  bim  the  hawk  which  atill 
eat  npoo  Ua  band,  Bamaay  drew  bia  dagger,  and  plonged  it 
twice  in  Batbren'a  body,  and  the  king,  exerting  all  his 
•trcngth,  threw  faim  down  atatn,  wfaere  lie  waa  despatdied 
by  Sir  Tbomaa  Erddne  and  Hogfa  Berries,  tbe  king'a  pbya- 
cian.  Tbe  eari,  aopported  by  aeren  of  hia  attendanta,  in  at^ 
tempting  to  force  his  way  into  the  faooae,  waa  encoontered  by 
Bafloai^,  who  pierced  him  throng  tfae  faeart,  and  forced  hia 
attendanta  to  retreat.  For  this  signal  aerrice  tfae  long 
heaped  dignitiea  npon  bim,  and  retained  bim  constantly  in 
hia  (aroar.  Oo  being  created  liaoonnt  of  Haddington  he 
reenred,  for  an  angmentation  of  honoor,  an  arm  hdding  a 
naked  sword  and  a  crown  in  tbe  midst  thereof,  with  a  heart 
at  the  point,  to  impale  with  hia  own  arms,  and  the  motto. 
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of  Balirfm  and  Dr 


m  B 
witfaJi 
far  the  lands  tf  BaDeDokd' i= 
of  Pkieiifie^  the  aaae  nar.  By  the 
the  firM  eari  tf  H«l<rrgTiw  be  waa  adztitied  a  kid  «f  aea- 
aion  29th  May  1607,  win  be  took  the  jaijei^  vsie  ^  Ixmi 
Prieatficdd,  bat  the  fcuowing  year  lealgBBd  kasaeiaaBthe 
bench  to  Us  aecond  eon,  Sir 

be  leeeiTed  in  manrii^  wxdi  the 
of  John  LaingofBcdfaoiae,aiaoflM  tf  Oa 
hwdsof  acaBHm.  Sir  Andrew,  on  being  raiaed  to  the 
2Sth  Jane  leo^  Mnmed  tfae  jwfidal  tii>  of  Lord 
He  waa  a  privy  euaadlkr  to  King  Jamea  tfae  Soth,  and  (fied 
in  1637.  A  yonnger  brotfaer.  Sir  J<^  Hamil:oo  of  Magd*- 
!ena,  waa  alao  a  lord  of  aeaaioa  under  tfae  title  of  Laid  M^da- 
.rn*w  hmog  beta  appointed  to  a  aeat  od  the  bench  on  27tfa 
July  1622.  Aa  be  faeld  alao  tfae  apporntmrnt  of  lord  derk- 
register,  cunferied  tfae  aame  jcar,  fae  waa  obliged,  in  Fefaro- 
aiy  1626,  to  resign  hia  aeat  on  the  bench,  in  aoooffdaiioe  with 
a  reaolntion  of  Cfaarles  the  Fint  that  officen  of  state  shoaU 
not  be  lords  of  aeasiMi.  At  tfae  aame  time  be  waa  removed 
finom  tbe  exdieqner,  hot  to  tfais  latter  Mtwation  fae  was  re- 
stored on  12tfa  Joly  following.  He  was  again  admiltfrf  to  a 
aeat  on  the  bench,  as  an  extraordinary  h>d,  oo  2d  November 
1630;  and  died  at  Holyroodbooae  on  28th  November  1632. 
A  foarth  son  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Hamilton,  Lord  Priestfield, 
waa  Fatridc  Hamilton  of  Little  Pteetoon,  aecretaiy  to  his 
bnither,  the  eari  of  Haddington,  and  ibander  of  the  fimuly  of 
Fala.  Alexander,  the  fifUi  and  yoangest  aon,  a  general  of 
artillery,  had  a  high  comnund  in  the  army  aent  to  the  a^ 
aistanoe  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  mider  the  first  doke  of  Ham- 
ilton in  1631,  and  died  in  1649. 

Tbe  first  eari  of  Haddington  waa  thrice  married.  Hj  nia 
fint  wife,  a  danghter  of  Bcothwick  of  Xewbyrea,  he  had  an 
only  danghter ;  by  hia  second  wife,  a  danghter  of  Fonlia  of 
Coiinton,  ooonty  of  Edinborgfa,  fae  had  three  aona  and  six 
daughters ;  and  by  hia  third  wife,  a  danghter  of  Ker  c(  Fer- 
niehirst  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Folwarth,  he 
had  an  only  son,  tfae  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton  of  Wester  Bin- 
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ning,  who  wu  fcillod  it  Dunglua  cartle,  wh«f  (hit  (ottrsM 
w*g  blown  np  in  IS40,  u  >rterwuda  related. 

Thotnai.  tha  eldoit  »n,  »ooDd  mrl  of  Hiddington.  born 
SGtb  Min  1600,  iaoce«ded  fail  fatbec  in  1637.  In  tbe  gn'at 
oTiI  wu-  b«  kdbtnd  to  the  mum  of  the  CoveBUten,  and 
iru  ippiuntsd  oolonsl  of  one  of  thair  regimenta.  In  1S40, 
when  Gcnand  Lnlia  muobud  into  Engluid,  Ljord  Hftdding- 
Ion  wu  leK  in  Scotlind,  to  wslch  [he  motiona  of  tlie  guriaon 
•r  Berttick.  He  fixed  his  qnulen  it  DnngUts  cutle,  In  tbe 
ownt;  of  Haddington,  where  a  oonodenble  qnuititj  of  gun- 
powder wu  stored  ap.  On  tbe  SOtb  of  AngnM,  about  mid- 
dij,  u  b(  wu  Etuiding  in  tbe  court  of  the  cutle,  reading  a 
letter  which  he  had  noeiTed  from  Genera]  Leslie  to  ■  nnmber 
of  gentlemen,  the  powder-magaluie  blew  Dp,  and  one  of  the 
side  watU  in  ite  fall  overwhelmed  hia  lordahip  and  all  hia 
auditors,  except  fbijr  who,  bj  the  tbroe  of  the  eiplodon,  vim 
thrown  to  a  oonvderable  diatance.  '  The  earl'e  bodj  being 
found  wnoug  the  mine,  waa  buried  at  Tjninghame.  With 
bit  lordsbip  wai  killed,  beaidta  hia  ^omigeN  aon,  MT«ral  of 
bia  kinsmea  of  th«  name  of  Hamilton.  Soototanet  itatca 
that  a  report  pnTailed  that  a  faithleai  page,  an  Engliab  boj 
of  tbe  name  of  Edward  Paria,  in  reaentment  of  tbe  earl's 
iFStinglf  sajing  to  bim  that  hi*  counbynten  were  a  pack  of 
cowarda  lo  anfihr  tbemaelTca  to  be  beatan,  and  to  rnn  awaj 
at  Newbum,  thruat  a  red-hot  iron  iuM  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der, and  Bo  waa  killed  with  the  rest.  Thii  incident  la  often 
eiToneondj  connected  with  Dunglaaa  caatle  on  the  Cljde, 
though  the  two  plaeea  are  leparated  bj  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  island.  The  eecnnd  earl  was  twice  married :  Gnt  to  Ladj 
Catherine  Enkiue,  fonrtb  daoghter  of  the  aerentli  eari  of 
Uar,  and  bj  her  had  Thomas,  third  earl,  John,  fburth  eart. 
two  other  Bona,  and  a  daughter  \  and,  aeanidlj,  to  I^y  Jean 
Gordon,  third  danghtar  of  the  aeoond  mangnis  of  Hantlj,  and 
by  her  had  a  poathnmona  daughter. 

TbomaB,  third  earl,  waa  a  boy  under  thirteen  yeara  of  age 
at  the  time  of  bia  father's  death.  Soon  aft^r  lie  Tislted  tbe 
Continent,  and  eipoueed  by  eontmct  at  Cbatillon  iu  I'rwice, 
ath  August  1643,  Henrietta  de  Coligny,  etdeat  daughter 
of  Gaapard,  Count  de  Coligny.  and  gRat-granddanghter  of 
Admiral  Colignj.  celebrated  for  her  wit,  beauty,  and  ad- 
rentures,  af\«rwarda  the  oonnteas  de  la  Suae.  Ha  died  of 
eonaumption,  8tb  February  1644,  whila  ecaroely  eighteen 
yeara  old.  Hia  brother  John  aacoeaded  aa  fourth  eart,  and 
died  let  Septomber  1669.  By  hia  eonntaes.  Lady  Chriitiaii 
Undaaj,  uooud  daughter  of  tbe  fifteenth  «arl  of  Crawfbrd, 
he  bad  an  only  eon,  ChaHea,  fifth  nil,  and  three  daaghtera, 
the  eld«t  of  whom,  Ltij  Margaret,  mirried  John,  earl  of 
Hopeloun,  who  waa  drowned  on  his  Toya^  to  Scotland  when 
accompanying  the  dnke  of  Tcik,  Etb  llay  1632. 

Charlea,  fifth  eari,  born  in  lefiO,  mauled  l^iy  Margaret 
Leslie,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Rothta,  lord-high- 
chancellor  of  Scotland.  On  her  father'a  death  in  16S1,  the 
dukedom  became  aitinct,  but  the  countoiB  xncceeded  u  conn- 
teaa  of  Rotbea.  The  earl  died  iu  lESfi,  aged  SB,  and  tbe 
conntoa  in  1700.  They  had  three  ecns;  John,  who  aoc- 
cesded  m  eighth  earl  of  Rcthee  (see  Rothes,  earl  of) ; 
TbomsB,  in  whoae  faTour  bia  father  letdgned  his  earldom  of 
Haddington,  and  to  whom  a  new  patent,  with  tbe  fonno 
preccdeiM^,  wu  granted ;  and  Charles,  who  died  jonng. 

Thomas,  the  iHond  eon,  became  uxth  earl  c^  Haddington. 
Bom  29lh  August,  1680,  he  waa  trained  np  in  whig  prind- 
plea,  under  tbe  care  of  hia  uncle,  Adam  Cockbum  of  Ormia- 
ton.  and  diadngtualied  himself  u  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
bberty  of  tbe  people.  He  had  a  charter  of  the  earldom  of 
Haddington.  S5tb  February  168T.  and  another  of  the  heredi- 
tary office  of  keeper  of  the  parii  ofHcilynHidhonse.  S3d  .Tann- 
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ary  1631.  He  wu  a  taaloua  supporter  of  the  treaty  d 
uuiou.  On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  nbellion  of  ITlfi,  be  u>- 
eompauied  the  duke  of  Argyle  to  SUrling,  16lh  September, 
and  served  aa  a  volunteer  under  his  grace,  two  months  after- 
wards, at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  where  he  received 
wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him. 
1716  he  waa  appointed  lord -lieutenant  of  the  oonnty  of  Had- 
dington, and  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  b«ug 
alao  oonstitnted  one  of  the  lords  of  tfu  police.  Th 
year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  repreaentativa  Scots 
peers,  and  rechoaen  at  the  general  elections  of  1722  and  1727. 
He  died  at  New  HaiK  28tb  November,  17311,  in  his  Sfith 
yasr.  To  this  earl  hate  been  attributed  a  oollection  of  Fes- 
cennina  lerMS,  pablished  aurreptitioualy  at  Edinburgh,  and 
aflerwards  at  London,  with  the  titles  of  '  Forty  Select  Poems, 
on  several  occaaiona,'  and  ■Tales  in  Verse,  fat  tbe  amuse- 
ment of  Leisure  Hours.'  Be  It  the  author  of  '  A  Treatise 
ou  the  manner  of  Kaiaing  Foreat  Trees,'  in  a  letter  to  his 
graudson,  dated  at  Tyninghame  23d  December  1733.  Pnb- 
fiabed  at  Edinburgh  in  1761.  Subjoined  is  hit  portrut.  In 
the  oharact«[  of  Simon  the  Skipper,  from  an  engraving  in 
Park's  edition  of  Walpole'a  Royal  and  Koble  AuUion.  voL  r  ■ 


At  tbe  age  of  sixteen,  his  lordship  bad  inanied  hiscoualE, 
Helen,  only  daughter  of  John  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  and  had 
two  sons  and  two  daugbten.  Tbe  elder  son,  Chariea  LonI 
Binning,  author  of  several  elegant  poems,  a  memoir  of  whom 
is  aftetwaida  pven  in  larger  type,  died  before  his  father. 
The  second  son,  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  died  in  17T2.  Tbe  younger  oanghter. 
Lady  Christian  Hamilton,  manied  Sir  Jamea  Daliymple  of 
Hailes,  baronet,  and  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  ^r  David 
Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes.  Lord  Binning  had  manied  Rachel, 
younj^t  daughter,  and  at  length  sole  barest,  of  George 
Baillie  of  Jerriswood,  by  whom  be  bad  five  sent  and  threa 
daughteiB.  Thomes,  the  ddeet,  bom  in  October,  1720,  be- 
came, on  the  death  of  his  grandbther.  atventh  earl  of  Had- 
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dington  George,  the  second,  on  saoceeding  to  his  maternal 
grandfather^s  estate  of  Jerviswoode,  took  the  name  of  Baillie, 
and  died  at  Mellerstain,  16th  April  1791,  aged  74.  The 
Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  the  youngest  son,  entered  the  armj. 
He  died  governor  of  Blackness  castle  in  1806,  in  his  79th  year. 

Tlie  eldest  son,  Thomas,  7th  earl  of  Haddington,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Ocford,  and  in  1740,  aocom- 
panied  by  his  brother  George,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  to  the 
Continent  Both  brothei-s  became  members  of  the  ''  Common 
Room,"  established  at  Geneva  the  same  year.  His  lordship 
died  at  Ham  in  Surrey,  May  19,  1794,  in  his  74th  year.  He 
was  twice  married ; .  first,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Rowland  Holt, 
Esq.  of  Redgrave,  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  Charies, 
8th  earl  of  Haddington,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton,  who  died 
young;  and  2dly,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sur  Charles 
Gasooigne,  knight,  issue  one  daughter,  who  died  in  mfancy. 

Charles,  8th  earl,  bom  July  6, 1753,  was,  when  Lord  Bin- 
ning, captun  of  the  grenadier  company  of  the  duke  of  Buc- 
deuch's  fencible  regiment  in  1778.  In  1804,  he  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Haddingtonshire,  and  at  the  general  election 
of  1807,  was  chosen  one  of  the  16  representative  Scots  peers. 
He  died  March  17, 1828. 

His  only  son,  Thomas,  9th  earl,  born  at  Edinbui^gh,  June 
1, 1780,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  dty,  and 
graduated  at  Ozfonl.  In  July  1802,  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  St.  Germains;  in  1807  for  Cockennouth ;  and  for  Calling- 
ton,  at  the  general  election  the  same  year.  He  was  afterwards 
member  for  Rochester,  and  a  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of 
India.  In  1814  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  July 
1827,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Mehros  of  Tyningham,  and  in 
1828  he  succeeded  his  father.  In  December  1834,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  continued  in  that 
post  only  to  the  following  April  He  was  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty from  Sep.  1841  to  Jan.  1846,  when  he  was  constituted 
lord-privy-seal,  but  retired  from  that  office  in  the  follow- 
ing July.  In  1843  he  received  £43,000,  as  remuneration 
for  the  office  of  hereditary  keeper  of  Holyrood  Park,  that 
office  beiqg  then  abolished.  Hem.  Ludy  Maria  Parker,  dr,  of 
4th  earl  of  Macclesfield,  without  issue.     He  died  Dec.  21, 1858. 

He  was  succeeded  in  all  his  titles,  except  that  of  Baron 
MehxM,  by  his  counn,  George  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Mellerstain  and 
Jerviswoode,  grandson  of  Hon.  George  Hamilton;  bom  m 
1802,  married  in  1824  Georgina,  daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Robert  Markham ;  issue,  5  sons  and  3  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  George,  Lord  Binning,  bom  in  1827,  m.  Helen,  dr.  of  Sir 
John  Warrender,  Bart.,  with  issue.  By  royal  license,  dated 
Dec.  81, 1858,  he  was  authorized  to  take  the  surname  of  Ar- 
den  in  addition  to  Baillie.  See  Bailub,  vol.  i.,  page  174. 
In  April  1859,  the  10th  earl  assumed,  by  royal  liceuoe,  the 
additional  original  surname  of  Hamilton. 

The  earl's  sisters  and  brothers  were,  by  royal  wairant,  1859, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  EarKs  children.  They  are,  1.  Eliza, 
bora  in  1808,  m.  in  1821,  2d  marquis  of  Breadalbaue.  2. 
Charles  Baillie,  6.  in  1804,  admitted  advocate  1830,  sheriff  of 
Stirlingshire,  1853,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  1858,  M.P.  for 
linlithgowshire,  1859,  a  lord  of  session  as  Lord  Jerviswoode 
same  year,  y/i.  in  1831,  Hon.  Anne  Scott,  8d  dr,  of  Hugh,  Lord 
Polwarth,  with  issue.  3.  Robert,  major  in  the  army,  5.  in 
1807.  4.  Rev.  John  Baillie,  6.  in  1810,  m.,  with  issue.  5. 
Capt.  Thomas  Baillie,  R.  N.,  6.  in  1811.  6.  Mary,  h.  in  1814, 
IN.  in  1840,  Lord  Haddo,  who  succeeded  as  5th  earl  of  Aber- 
deen in  Dec  1860,  with  issue.  7.  Georgina,  5.  m  1816,  stl 
10  1835,  Lord  Polwarth,  with  issue.  Her  ladyship  d.  in 
April  1859.  8.  Catherine  Charlotte,  5.  in  1819,  m.  in  1840, 
4^  earl  of  .\shburnham,  with  issue.     9.  Grisel  6.  in  1822. 


Haddo,  Lord,  a  secondary  title  of  the  eurl  of  Aberdeeu    Si^ 
Gordon  of  Haddd,  p.  324  of  this  vol. 


Haig,  a  surname,  originally  ddllaga^  possessed  by  an  nn- 
dent  family  in  the  Merse,  proprietors  from  an  early  perio  1  of 
the  lands  of  Bemerside  in  Berwickshire,  relative  to  whom  Sir 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whose  estate  of  Erdldon  aiyoined  theirs, 
has  this  prophecy : 

**  Tide  whate'er  betide, 
There*8  aye  be  Haigv  of  Bemerside.** 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  Pictish  or  Brit- 
ish extraction,  (Nisbefs  Heraldry^  vol  i.  p.  134,)  but  the 
name  del  Haga  is  evidently  Norman.  Petras  del  Haga,  pro 
prietor  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Bemerside,  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Lion. 
In  a  donation  of  Richard  de  Morville,  constable  of  Scotland 
fh)m  1162  to  1188,  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Leonard's  in  Lauder- 
dale to  the  monastery  of  Drybui^h,  Petras  del  Haga  de  Bem- 
erside is  a  witness.  He  also  appears  as  witness  to  three 
other  charters  in  the  Chartulary  of  Kelso.  Petras  del  Haga 
is  also  witness  in  a  charter  of  confirmation  (No.  75  in  Ander- 
son's IHplomata  Scotics)  of  the  said  Richani  de  Morville,  of 
Unds  to  Sir  Henry  Sinclair  and  othe^,  before  1188.  In  the 
same  era,  according  to  a  manuscript  histoiy  of  the  family 
was  Henry  del  Haga,  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  King  William  against  Harold  earl  of  Caithness  in 
1199.  Petras  del  Haga,  the  son  of  the  first-mentioned  Pe- 
tras, in  various  charters  is  designed  dominus  de  Bemerside, 
an  eridence  that  this  family  were  considerable  barons  even  in 
those  early  times.  This  Petras,  with  Sir  Alexander  Dave- 
nant,  was  appointed  by  King  Alexander  the  Second  to  pur- 
sue and  apprehend  John  de  Bisset,  for  burning  Patrick,  earl 
of  Athol,  in  his  own  house  at  Haddington  in  1242  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  75).  John,  his  son,  third  baron  of  Bemerside,  was  com- 
pelled, with  many  Other  Soots  barons,  to  swear  fealty  to 
Edward  the  First  m  1296 ;  but  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  joining  Sir  William  Wallace  in  the  straggle  for  indepen- 
dence, and  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  ui  1297. 
His  son,  Petras,  adhered  .to  Brace,  and  fought  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockbura,  but  was  killed  at  Halidonhill  in 
1333.  John,  fifth  baron  of  Bemerside,  the  ion  of  Petras, 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Otterbura,  at  an  advanced  age,  five 
years  after.  Gilbert  Haig,  the  eighth  baron,  was  present 
with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  commander  of  the  Scots  army, 
when  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  an  English  force 
under  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  Sark  in  1449.  He  also 
assisted  the  earl  of  Angus  in  suppressing  the  power  of  James, 
earl  of  Douglas,  in  1455.  His  son,  James,  ninth  laird  of 
Bemerade,  was  a  warm  adherent  of  James  the  Third,  and 
after  the  murder  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  in  1488,  be 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  till,  through  the  interposition 
of  firiends,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  young  king,  James 
the  Fourth.  This,  however,  could  only  be  effected  on  condi* 
tion  of  resigning  his  estate  to  his  soil  William,  which  he  did 
Idth  Febraaxy,  1489.  This  William  Haig  of  Bemerside  feU 
at  Flodden.  His  son,  Robert,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate, 
bad  a  command  in  the  army,  under  the  regent  Arran,  which 
engaged  the  English  near  Ancrum  in  1544,  and  the  laird  of 
Bemerside  having  taken  prisoner  Ralph,  Lord  Evers,  one  of 
the  English  leaders,  he  obtained  a  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
due  by  his  family  to  the  Crown.  The  great-grandson  of  this 
baron,  James,  fourteenth  laird  of  Bemerside,  married  a 
daughter  oT  William  Macdougal  of  Stodiig,  who  had  been 
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narse  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
James  VI.,  and  had  a  pension  settled  on  her.  Of  eight  sons, 
the  four  eldest  were  killed  in  the  service  of  the  elector  pala- 
tinate, king  of  Bohemia,  in  1629  and  t630.  David,  the 
fifth  son,  (1 688,)  carried  on  the  line  of  the  fiunilj.  He  waa 
succeeded  hj  his  son  Antony,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Sweden,  who  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Home  of  Bassen- 
den,  and  had  James  Zerobabel,  his  heir,  and  two  younger 
sons.  James  2!erobabel  Haig  of  Bemersyde,  married 
Elizabeth,  dangliter  of  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.,  principal 
clerk  of  justiciary,  (of  the  family  of  Aberdeen,)  and  had 
issue,  James  Antony,  who  suooeeded  him,  and  eleven  daugh- 
ters,  of  whom  the  second,  Maiy,  married  m  1736  or  1736, 
Thomas  Potts,  Esq.,  sheriff-clerk  of  Roxburghshire,  and  had 
issue :  Ist,  James,  sheriff-clerk  of  Roxburghshire,  died  f.  p» ; 
and  2d,  Thomas.  (The  eldest  daughter  of  James  Zerobabel 
Haig  married  the  Hon.  James  Home  of  Aytonhall,  second 
son  of  Charles,  6th  earl  of  Home,  without  issue.)  The  2d 
son  of  Thomas  Potts  and  Mary  Haig,  Thomas  Potts,  Esq., 
married  in  1777,  Jane,  third  daughter  of  Robert  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  Prenderguest,  Berwickshire,  and  had  an  only  child, 
Thomas  Potts,  Esq.,  now  of  the  Daison,  Torquay,  Devon- 
shin,  bom  80th  June,  1784,  married  1st  On  1813),  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Alexander  Chatto,  Esq.  of  Mainhouse, 
Roxburghshire,  issue,  William  John  Potts,  Esq,  barrister 
at  law  (of  Lincoln's  Inn),  bom  23d  July,  1824,  and  Eliza- 
beth, married  Ist,  to  the  Rev.  William  Nicholson,  rector 
of  St.  Maurice,  Winchester,  and  2d,  (in  1852,)  to  Gerard 
Koel  Bolton,  Esq.,  major  of  the  Waterford  militia  artillery. 
Mr.  PotU  of  the  Daison  married  2d  (1862),  Elizabeth  Doro- 
thea, daughter  of  Foliot  Scott  Stokes,  Esq.  of  London.  Af- 
ter the  three  daughters  (and  their  heirs)  of  James  Zerobabel 
Haig  of  Bemersyde,  Mr.  Potts  is  heir  of  line  and  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  family  of  De  Haga,  whidi  has  possessed 
the  estate  of  Bemersyde  for  upwards  of  700  years.  James 
Antony  Haig,  the  only  son,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Ladykirk,  and  left  two  sons, 
James  Zerobabel,  aflerwards  of  Bemersyde,  and  Isaac,  died 
t.p.  The  elder,  James  Zerobabel  of  Bemersyde,  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Samuel  Watson,  Esq.,  Edinburgh;  issue, 
five  sons,  who  died  s.  p.,  and  three  daughters,  viz.,  Barbara, 
(Miss  Haig  of  Bemersyde),  Sophia,  and  Mary,  (1860.) 


Haldane,  a  sumame  derived  from  Haldenus,  a  Dane,  who 
first  possessed  the  lands  on  the  borders  called  from  him, 
Halden-rig.  *'In  old  charters,"  says  Mr.  Alexander  Hal- 
dane,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Robert  and  James  A  Haldane,  (Lon- 
don, 1852,)  *'  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  and  in  other  public 
documents,  the  name  is  variously  written  Halden,  Haldane, 
Hadden,  or  Hauden.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  Norse 
origin.**  In  the  12th  centuiy  a  younj^  aon  of  the  border 
Haldens  of  that  ilk  became  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Glenea- 
gles,  Perthshire,  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  that  family,  and 
assumed  the  arms  but  not  the  name  of  Glen  eagles.  In  1296 
the  name  of  Aylmer  de  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  appears  in  tlje 
Ragman  Roll  as  among  the  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I.  Sir  Bernard  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  William,  Lord  Seton.  His  son.  Sir  John  Haldane,  in 
1460  married  Agnes  Menteith  of  Ruskie,  one  of  the  two  co- 
heiresses of  the  half  of  the  lands  and  honours  of  her  matemal 
great-grandfather  Duncan,  last  of  the  ancient  Saxon  earls  of 
Lennox,  beheaded  by  James  1.  in  1424,  and  in  consequence 
assumed  their  armorial  bearings.  This  Sir  John  Haldane 
was  sent  by  James  III.  ambassador  to  Denmark.  He  was 
also  master  of  the  king's  household,  sheriff  principal  of  the 
shire  of  Edinburgh,  and  lord-justioe-general  of  Scotland  be- 


yond the  Forth.  In  1478  he  was  allowed  to  take  out  brieves 
in  chancery  for  serving  him  one  of  the  heirs  of  Duncan  last 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  he  had  a  long  and  tedious  lawsuit  with 
lx>rd  Damley  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  earldom,  which  was 
gained  by  the  latter.  In  1482,  when  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Richard  III.  of  England,  invaded  Scotland,  Sir 
John  Haldane,  and  three  others,  were  appointed  ^* joint  cap- 
tiuns,  chieftuns,  keepers,  and  governors  of  the  town  of  Ber* 
wick,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  invasion  of  our  old  enemies 
of  England.'*  The  memorable  defection,  however,  of  the 
rebellious  nobles  at  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  speedily  caused  tiie 
capitulation  of  that  town.  Sir  John  died  in  1498.  His  son, 
Sir  James,  was,  m  1606,  appointed  keeper  of  the  king's  cas- 
tle of  Dunbar,  but  died  soon  after.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
also  Sir  John  Haldane,  fell  at  Flodden. 

The  Haldanes  of  Gleneagles  gave  their  hearty  support  to 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  in  1585,  when  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  the  other  banished  lords  retnmed  from  England, 
the  lavd  of  *  Glennegeia,'  as  he  is  styled  by  Calderwood,  (vol 
iv.  p.  890,)  took  a  prominent  part  in  what  w.hs  called  "  the 
raid  of  Stirling,**  which  had  been  concocted  with  the  exiled 
nobles  by  the  master  of  Gray  (see  page  372).  He  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  town  when  it  was  attacked,  but  was  enabled  to 
join  the  assailants,  and  assisted  in  the  armed  remonstrance 
with  the  king,  which  brought  back  the  banished  ministers, 
and  drove  the  earl  of  Arran  into  disgrace  and  banishment. 
When  Sir  William  Stewart,  colonel  of  the  royal  guard,  wan 
repulsed  fh)m  the  West  Port  of  Stirling,  he  "  was  followed  so 
hardlie  that  Mr.  James  Haddane,  brother-german  to  tlie 
laird  of  Glennegeis,  overtooke  him ;  and  as  he  was  laying 
hands  on  him,  was  shott  by  the  oolonell*s  servant,  Joshuah 
Henderson."  In  1650  Sir  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  was  a 
leader  in  the  Presbyterian  army  opposed  to  Cromwell,  and  fell 
in  the  rout  at  Dunbar.  His  successor,  also  Sir  John  Hal* 
dane,  conferred  a  large  portion  of  the  Menteith  or  Lanrick 
estates  on  a  younger  aon,  Patrick  Haldane.  The  eldest  son, 
Mungo  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  a  member  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, is  mentioned  by  Nisbet  in  his  account  of  the  gorge- 
ous public  funeral  of  tiie  duke  of  Rothes,  lord-chancellor,  in 
1681,  as  in  the  procession  bearing  the  banner  of  his  relative, 
the  earl  of  TuUibardine,  afterwards  marquis  of  AthoL  On 
his  death  in  1685  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  jTohn  Haldane, 
who,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  sat  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment for  Dumbartonshire.  In  1688  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  parliament,  and  at  the  Union  was  one  of  the  four 
members  for  Perthshire.  He  was  the  first  member  for  the 
county  of  Perth  in  the  first  British  parliament,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  settling. the  equivalents  at  the  union. 
He  took  a  promment  part  in  the  politics  of  his  day,  and  on 
the  passing  of  the  Septennial  act  in  1716,  he  spoke  strongly 
in  its  favour.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  to  Maiy,  third 
daughter  of  David  Lord  Maderty ;  and,  secondly,  to  Helen, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Erskine  of  Alva,  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Rosslyn,  and  had  a  large  family  by  both  wives.  His 
eldest  son,  successively  M.P.  for  the  counties  of  Perth  and 
Stirling,  died  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  unmarried. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Patrick,  who  was  first  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  St.  Andrews ;  then  M.P.  for  the  St  An- 
drews bui^hs;  then  solicitor-general;  a  royal  commissioner 
for  selling  the  forfeited  estates ;  and  in  1721  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  session.  '*  This  appointment,**  says  Mr.  Alexander 
Haldane,  "gave  rise  to  a  curious  lawsuit  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  appoint  a  judge  or  senator  of  the  college  of  jua- 
tice,  *  without  the  concurrence  of  the  college  itself.*  The  mat- 
ter was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  (see  Sobcri- 
ton's  Appeal  Cases^  p.  422,)  and  decided  in  favour  of  th^ 
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Crown ;  bat  Patrick  Haidane  8  right  was  not  insisted  on,  and 
Le  receiyed  another  appointment  He  was  objected  to  as  not 
being  a  practising  adyocate,  but  the  pamphlets  which  ap- 
peared on  the  oMsasion,  one  of  them  attributed  to  the  cele- 
brated Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  indicate  strong  political 
and  personal  rancour.  Mr.  Patrick  Haidane  is,  amongst 
other  things,  not  only  chai^d  with  bribery  at  his  elections, 
bat  with  having  induced  his  younger  brother,  James  Hai- 
dane, then  under  age,  the  grandfather  of  Robert  and  James 
Alexander  Haidane,  to  assist  in  carrying  off  and  imprisoning 
hostile  voters,  on  pretended  charges  of  high  treason  and 
Jacobitism.^  [A/emotr«,  page  8,  Note.']  Patrick's  only  son, 
George,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  M.P.  for  the 
Dundee  and  Forfar  burghs,  died  in  1769  governor  of  Jamaica, 
predeceasing  his  father  ten  yean.  The  estate  of  Gleneagles 
being  very  much  burdened,  was  sold  to  Captain  Bobert  Hai- 
dane, a  younger  brother  of  the  half-blood,  who  had  returned 
firom  India,  with  a  large  fortune,  being  the  first  Scotsman 
who  ever  commanded  an  East  India  Company's  ship.  He 
also  acquired  by  purchase  the  estate  of  Airthrey,  near  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  Stirlingshire,  and  becoming  M.P.  for  the 
Stirling  burghs,  is  referred  to  in  the  Letters  of  Junius.  He 
died  at  Airthrey,  1st  January  1768,  leaving  that  estate  to  his 
nephew.  Captain  James  Haidane,  of  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
East  Indiaraan,  and  entailing  Gleneagles  and  Trinity  Gask, 
in  Perthshire,  on  the  male  descendants  of  his  two  asters, 
Margaret,  wife  of  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  and 
Helen,  married  to  Alexander  Duncan  of  Lundie,  mother  of 
the  celebrated  admiral  Viscount  Duncan,  with  remainder  to 
his  nephew,  the  eaid  Captain  James  Haidane.  George  Cock- 
bum,  the  son  of  the  elder  sister,  on  succeeding  to  Gleneagles, 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Haidane,  but  on  his  death,  with- 
out issue  male,  in  1799,  that  estate  devolved  on  Admiral 
TiOrd  Duncan,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  younger  sister, 
the  maternal  grandmother  of  Rob^t  and  James  Alexander 
Haidane,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  g^ven  in  the  folfowing  pages. 
Their  father,  Captain  James  Haidane  of  Airthrey,  was  the 
only  son  of  Colonel  James  Haidane,  who  served  from  1716  to 

1741,  in  that  squadron  of  the  royal  horse  now  known  as  the 
2d  regiment  of  life-guards.     He  died  at  sea,  9th  December, 

1742,  near  Jamaica,  on  the  Carthagena  expedition,  in  com- 
mand of  General  Guise's  regimefit  of  infantry.  On  15th 
December  1762,  his  son  married  his  first  cousin,  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Duncan  of  Lundie;  and  had,  with  a 
daughter,  who  died  in  infancy,  two  sons :  Robert,  bom  at 
London  28th  Febraary  1764 ;  and  James  Alexander  Haidane, 
a  posthumous  child,  both  of  whom  acquired  a  prominent 
name  in  the  modem  religious  history  of  Scotland,  as  narrated 
in  a  subsequent  memoir.  The  elder  son,  Robert,  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Airthrey,  and  built  Airthrey  castle  in  1791. 
A  few  years  previously  he  had  constracted  a  lake  covering 
thirty  acres  on  his  grounds,  in  which,  soon  after,  he  was  nearly 
drowned.  "  It  was  winter,'*  says  his  nephew,  the  biographer 
of  the  family,  "  and  during  the  frost,  there  was  a  large  party 
of  visitors  and  others  on  the  ice,  enjoying  the  amusement  of 
skating  and  curling.  He  was  himself  standing  near  a  chur 
on  which  a  lady  had  been  seated,  when  the  ice  suddenly 
broke,  and  he  was  nearly  carried  under  the  surface.  With 
his  usual  presence  of  mind,  he  seized  on  the  chair,  which  sup- 
ported him,  and  quietly  gave  directions  to  send  for  ropes,  as 
a  rash  attempt  to  extricate  him  might  have  only  involved 
others  in  the  impending  catastrophe.  Providentially  there 
was  help  at  hand ;  and  by  laying  hold  of  the  ropes  brought 
by  a  gamekeeper  and  an  old  servant,  he  was  happily  extri- 
cated from  his  perilous  position. "  [^Memoirt^  p.  42.]  The 
estate  of  Airthrey  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Abercromby, 


having  been  purchased  from  Robert  Haidane  in  1798,  by  the 
celebrated  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 

Of  the  Lanrick  branch  of  the  Haldanes,  above  referred  to, 
Mr.  Ale^nder  Haidane  informs  us  that  it  only  lasted  two 
generationa.  He  says,  *'  Patrick,  the  fint  proprietor,  died 
young,  having  married  Miss  Dnndas  of  Newliston,  who  waS) 
through  her  mother,  one  of  the  younger  coheiresses  of  the 
original  stock  of  Halden  of  Halden-rig  in  the  south.  The  eld- 
est coheiress  of  that  family  was  married  to  John,  first  earl  of 
Stair,  who,  in  her  right,  acquired  the  lands  of  Newliston. 
Patrick  Haidane  left  two  younger  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a 
professor  at  St  Andrews,  and  was  bumed  to  death  whilst 
reading  in  bed.  John,  the  elder  son,  took  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1746,  but  contrived  to  escape  forfeiture,  and  returned 
after  many  years  of  exile  to  die  at  Lanrick,  in  1765,  at 
the  agd  of  85.  He  left  six  daughters,  who  had  numerous  de- 
scendants. Some  of  the  male  heirs  of  Lanrick  are  said  to  be 
still  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  James  Oswald,  Esq.  of 
Auchencruive,  is  the  male  representative  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Haidane.  The  Rev.  James  Haidane  Stewart, 
vicar  of  Limpsfield,  in  England,  is  descended  from  the  Lan- 
rick family,  his  grandfather,  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  rebel  army  at  CuUoden,  having 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Patrick.  Mr.  Stewart  of  Ard- 
shiel on  one  occasion  fought  with  and  disarmed  Rob  Rcj, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  borrowed  the  incidents  of  this  adventure 
in  his  tale,  giving  the  catastrophe  a  tum  more  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  his  hero.  It  is  the  scene  at  the  dachan  of  Aber- 
foyle.'*    IMemoirs  of  the  Haldanes^  p.  6,  Note."] 

HALDANE,  James  Alexander,  distinguished 
for  his  Christian  labours,  was  bom  at  Dundee  on 
the  14th  July  1768,  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Captain  James  Haidane  of 
Airthrey,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  who  was  cut 
off  by  sudden  Illness  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  His  widow,  Katherine  Duncan,  only  sur- 
vived her  husband  about  six  years,  when  her  two 
sons,  Robert,  and  James  Alexander,  were  left 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  brothers — ^the  elder 
of  whom  was  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Dun- 
can of  Lundie,  and  the  yonnger,  Adam  Duncan, 
was  the  future  hero  of  Camperdown. 

The  pious  example  and  instructions  of  their 
mother  exercised  an  important  influence  on  both 
her  sons.  After  receiving  the  first  part  of  their 
education  under  private  tutors,  and  at  the  gram- 
mar school. of  Dundee,  the  brothers  were  sent  to 
the  High  school  and  college  of  Edinburgh,  and 
boarded  with  Dr.  Adam,  the  rector,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  'Roman  Antiquities,*  and  other 
valuable  works.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  James 
A.  Haidane  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  a  midshipman,  on  board  the  Duke 
of  Montrose.  Previous  to  joining  which  an  offer 
was  made  to  his  nncles  by  Mr.  Coutts,  the  emi- 
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oent  banker,  to  take  him  into  his  bank,  but  which 
was  declined.  For  three  generations  the  family  had 
possessed  the  chief  interest  in  one  of  the  Compa- 
ny's chartered  ships,  the  property  of  which  was 
shared  with  Mr.  Coutts,  and  with  the  family 
of  Dnndas  of  Amiston.  At  the  time  Mr.  James 
Haldane  entered  the  semce,  the  command  of  the 
Melville  Castle  was  held  by  Captain  Philip  Dan- 
das,  the  brother  of  Viscountess  Duncan,  and  the 
father  of  Robert  A.  Dundas,  Esq.,  afterwards  Mr. 
Christopher,  M.P.  for  Lincolnshire.  An  arrange- 
ment provided,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane 
attained  the  age  which  qualified  him  for  the  com- 
mand, Captain  Philip  Dundas  should  retire  in  his 
favour.  During  the  eight  years  which  intervened, 
Mr.  Haldane  made  four  voyages  to  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, and  China.  In  his  fourth  voyage  he  was 
second  mate,  and  in  1798,  having  passed  the  ne- 
cessary examinations,  he  obtained  the  command 
of  the  vessel  named,  the  Melville  Castle.  He 
was  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  skilful  navigator,  a  good  seaman,  and 
an  officer  distinguished  alike  for  his  firmness  and 
suavity  of  manner. 

His  life  at  sea  was  distinguished  by  many  of 
those  narrow  escapes  from  dangers  to  which  a 
sailor  is  often  exposed.  During  his  first  voyage, 
when  going  aloft  as  a  midshipman  to  reef  the 
sails,  the  man  jiext  to  him,  and  whom  the  captain 
had  ordered  to  go  first,  was  knocked  from  the 
yard,  and  drowned  in  the  sea.  At  another  time, 
Mr.  Haldane  fell  out  of  a  boat  at  night,  and  was 
only  saved  by  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  oar  with 
which  he  had  been  steering.  On  another  occasion 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  by  Malays 
on  an  inland,  where,  led  by  curiosity,  he  had  pen- 
etrated tlone  into  the  woods.  He  came  to  the  fire 
where  the  savages  had  been  carousing,  but  escaped 
without  injnry,  whilst  one  of  the  boat's  crew  was 
killed,  and  another  badly  wounded.  At  a  later 
neriod  he  had- received  a  very  eligible  appointment 
from  Sir  Robert  Preston,  as  third  officer  of  the 
Foulis  Indiaman.  But  he  was  detained  in  Scot- 
land too  long,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London,  found 
that  the  ship  had  sailed  the  day  before,  and  that  his 
place  had  been  filled  up.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment, but  it  turned  out  for  him  a  providential 
circumstance,  as  the  Foulis  was  never  heard  of. 


During  the  months  he  remained  in  command  of 
the  Melville  Castle,  a  desperate  mutiny  on  board 
the  Dutton  (one  of  the  East  India  fleet,  lying  near 
Spithead)  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  that 
daring  courage  and  presence  of  mind  for  which  ho 
was  at  all  times  conspicuous.    The  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  night,  and  the  crew  threatened  to  carry 
off  the  ship  to  a  French  port.    Shots  were  fired, 
and  blood  was  shed.    The  captain  of  the  Dutton, 
expecting  to  be  overpowered,  left  the  ship  to  seek 
for  assistance  from  the  admiral  at  Portsmouth. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  confusion,  in  a 
dark  night,  that  Captain  Haldane  ordered  out  his 
own  boat,  and  went  alongside  the  Dutton.    The 
mutineers  threatened  to  sink  him  if  he  did  not 
sheer  off,  and  to  murder  him  if  he  dared  to  board. 
Regardless  of  the  menaced  violence,  he  effected 
his  purpose  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  angry  mutineers; 
when,  partly  by  that  calm  and  resolute  determi- 
nation, before  which  the  guilty  are  ever  disposed 
to  quail,  and  partly  by  kindly  and  persuasive  ap- 
peals to  their  reason  and  good  sense — ^to  which 
they  listened  the  more  readily,  because  he  was 
himself  always  popular  as  an  officer — he  quelled 
the  mutiny  without  ftirther  bloodshed.    He  was 
both  publicly  and  privately  complimented  for  the 
combination  of  gallantry  and  judgment  shown  in 
this  timely  service,  by  which  he  had  averted  serious 
mischief.    This,  however,  was  only  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  his  characteristic  zeal,  enterprise,  and 
resolution.    One  of  the  captains  under  whom  he 
sailed,  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  in  the  night  it 
blew  hard,  he  never  slept  in  comfort  unless  Jam^ 
Haldane  was  on  deck.    On  one  occasion  he  was 
enabled,  by  his  skilful  seamanship  and  prompt 
resolution,  to  avert  the  loss  of  the  ship  in  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel,  nearly  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  same  seas,  where  the  Winter- 
ton  was  wrecked  in  1792,  when  commanded  by 
the  late  Captain  Dundas  of  Dundas. 

It  was  during  the  detention  of  the  East  India 
fleet  at  the  beginning  of  1794,  that  the  change 
took  place  which  altered  the  whole  current  of  his 
future  life.  It  was  not  sudden,  but  gradual — ^not 
the  result  of  enthusiastic  excitement,  but  of  calm 
reflection,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  one  of  his  old  messmates : — ''  I 
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bad  a  book  by  me,  which,  from  prejudice  of  eda- 
catioD,  and  not  from  anj  rational  conviction,  I 
called  the  Word  of  God.  I  never  went  so  far  as 
to  profess  infidelity,  bat  I  was  a  more  inconsistent 
character — I  said  that  I  believed  a  book  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  whilst  I  treated  it  with  the 
fpreatest  neglect,  living  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
its  precepts,  and  seldom  taking  the  trouble  to  look 
into  it,  or  if  I  did,  it  was  to  perform  a  task — a 
kind  of  atonement  for  my  sins.  I  went  on  in  this 
conrse  till,  whilst  the  Melville  Castle  was  detained 
at  the  Motherbank  by  contrary  winds,  and  hav- 
ing abundance  of  leisure  for  reflection,  I  began  to 
think  that  I  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
this  book.  The  more  I  read  it,  the  more  worthy 
it  appeared  of  God ;  and  after  examining  the  evi- 
dences with  which  Christianity  is  ^pported,  I 
became  folly  persuaded  of  its  truth. **  Instead  of 
being,  as  heretofore,  careless  about  religion,  he 
now  came  to  see  that  it  was  the  most  important 
interest  of  man ;  and  an  unexpected  opportunity 
having  occurred,  which  enabled  him  to  transfer 
his  command,  he  sold  out  of  the  service,  and  re- 
linquishing the  prospect  of  the  great  fortunes  made 
by  his  contemporaries — several  of  whom  became 
East  India  Directors,  and  members  of  pariiament 
— ^he  retired  into  private  life.  His  biographer 
says  that  his  brother  had  previously  laboured  ear- 
nestly, although  without  success,  to  induce  him  to 
settle  at  home,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Air- 
threy.  When,  therefore,  he  heard  that  an  oppor- 
tunity had  occurred  of  disposing  of  the  command 
for  the  sum  of  £9,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  £3,000 
a  voyage,  exclusive  of  the  captain*s  share  in  the 
property  of  the  ship  and  stores,  which  amounted 
in  all  to  £6,000  additional,  Mr.  Haldane  wrote 
strongly  recommending  that  this  offer  should  be 
accepted.  His  letter  decided  the  matter,  and 
Captain  Haldane  returned  with  his  wife  to  Scot- 
land early  in  the  summer  of  1794. 

Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  Mr.  Hal- 
dane's  purpose  at  this  time  than  to  become  a 
preacher.  It  was  his  intention  to  purchase  an 
estate,  and  lead  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. But,  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  David  Black,  mini- 
ster of  Lady  Tester's,  and  with  Dr.  Walter 
Buchanan,  previon^lv  minister  of  Stirling,  but 


then  of  the  Canongate  church,  through  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  several  pious  men  actively  en- 
gaged in  schemes  of  usefulness.  His  enterprising 
mind  gradually  became  interested  in  their  plans 
for  instructing  the  poor  and  neglected  population 
in  Edinburgh  and  the  surrounding  villages ;  and 
he  was  further  stimulated  to  engage  in  preaching 
by  the  visit  of  the  celebrated  Charies  Simeon,  of 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  whom,  in  1796,  he  ac- 
companied in  a  tour  from  Airthrey  through  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Simeon,  in 
his  journal,  relates  that,  a  short  time  before  their 
tour  ended,  they  ascended  together  to  the  top  of 
Benlomond,  and  there,  impressed  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  sceneiy,  kneeled  down  and  so- 
lemnly consecrated  their  future  lives  to  the  service 
of  Almighty  God.  « 

His  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  had  in  eariy 
life  a  decided  indination  towards  the  ministfy  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  but  his  guardians  had 
dissuaded  him  from  following  it  out.  In  1780  he 
entered  the  navy,  joining  the  Monarch  ship  of 
war  under  his  uncle.  Admiral  Duncan,  from  which 
ship  he  was  shortly  transferred  to  the  Foudroyant, 
in  which  he  evinced  signal  proofs  of  naval  skill  and 
intrepidity  in  the  action  with  the  Pegas^,  under 
Admiral  Jervis,  afterwards  Eari  St.  Vincent,  and 
also  when  the  vessel  formed  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Earl  Howe  in  his  successful  expedition  to  Gib- 
raltar. On  the  peace  of  1783  he  retired  from  the 
navy,  and  after  residing  for  some  time  at  Gosport, 
enjoying  the  intercourse  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bogiie, 
an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Independent  persua- 
sion, he  became  a  student  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  before  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year. 
For  two  sessions  he  divided  his  time  between 
studying  at  college  and  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  having  married  in  1785,  he  settled  at 
Airthrey  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Shortly 
af^er  his  brother  James  Haldane's  devotion  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  Grod,  being  determined  to 
dedicate  his  life,  talents,  and  property  to  the  difiu- 
sion  of  the  gospel  in  India,  Robert  sold  his  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  estate  of  Airthrey  to  the  late 
General  Sir  Robert  Abercromby ;  and  applied  to 
Government  and  the  East  India  Company  for 
permission  to  go  to  Bengal  with  three  Presbyte- 
rian clergymen — the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue  of  Gosport 
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tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Innes,  then  minister  of  Stirling  and 
cnaplain  to  the  castle,  and  the  ReT.  Greville  £w- 
ing,  assistant  to  Dr.  Jones  of  Lady  Glenorchy^s 
chnrch,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Haldane  was  to  have 
defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  this  mission,  which 
Inclnded  several  catechists,  or  Scripture  readers ; 
and  he  also  became  bound  to  pay  to  each  of  his 
three  principal  associates  £3,500,  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  worldly  independence.  This  benevo- 
lent design  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  sanction  it ;  and  both  Mr. 
Robert  Haldane  and  his  brother  James  thereupon 
resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  propagating  the 
gospel  at  home. 

Mr.  James  Haldane  preached  his  first  sermon 
on  the  6th  May  1797,  at  the  school-house  of  Gil- 
merton,  near  Edinburgh,  then  a  very  neglected 
spot,  And  inhabited  chiefly  by  colliers.  Several 
laymen,  invited  by  a  pious  tradesman  in  the  vil- 
lage, had  previously  preached  there-— especially 
the  excellent  Mr.  Aikman,  a  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  whose  time  and  means,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Haldane,  were  given  to  the  advancement 
of  the  gospel.  The  well-known  Dr.  Stuart  of 
Duneam  was  present  at  Mr.  Haldane*s  first  ser- 
mon, and  was  so  struck  with  it,  that  he  pronounced 
him  to  be  indeed  a  "  Boanerges.'*  Subsequently 
Mr.  Haldane  attracted  great  attention,  preaching 
on  Sunday  evening  with  great  earnestness  in  the 
open  air  to  thousands  on  the  Calton  Hill,  in 
Bruntsfield  Links,  or  in  the  King's  Park,  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  the  summer  of  1797,  he  made  a  very  exten- 
sive tour.  In  company  with  his  friends  Mr.  Aik- 
man and  Mr.  Rate,'  through  the  northern  counties 
of  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Isles.  This  tour, 
partly  from  the  novelty  of  lay  preaching,  and 
partly  from  the  previous  lethargy  of  the  times, 
produced  a  great  sensation.  The  common  people 
thronged  in  crowds  to  hear,  and  whilst  much  good 
was  effected,  not  a  little  opposition  was  awakened 
in  some  quarters.  At  Aberdeen  the  town  drum- 
mer was  fined  a  gainea  for  intimating  a  sermon 
by  Mr.  Haldane  in  the  College  Close,  but  the 
preacher  sent  him  the  money,  that  he  might  be  no 
loser.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  preached  in 
the  streets  of  Aberdeen  on  a  Sabbath  evening, 

.  and  next  morning,  one  of  his  hearers  was  found 
II. 


dead,  on  his  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  In 
the  following  summer  the  celebrated  Rowland 
Hill  visited  Scotland  with  the  view  of  preaching 
In  his  published  journal  there  is  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  his  first  interview  with  Mr.  James  Hal- 
dane. He  had  arrived  at  Langholm,  where  ho 
met  Mr.  Haldane,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Aikman, 
who  were  on  a  preaching  tour  through  the  south 
of  Scotland.  **  These  gentlemen,"  says  Mr.  Hill, 
*^  Were  then  unknown  to  me.  I  was  told,  but  in 
very  candid  language,  then*  errand  and  design ; 
that  it  was  a  marvellous  circumstance — quite  a 
phenomenon — that  an  East  India  captain — a  gen- 
tleman of  good  family  and  connection — should 
turn  out  an  itinerant  preacher;  that  he  should 
travel  from  town  to  town,  and  all  against  his  own 
interest  and  character.  This  infoimation  was 
enough  for  me.  I  immediately  sought  out  the 
itinerants.  When  I  inquired  for  them  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  inn,  she  told  me  she  supposed  I  meant 
the  two  prietts  who  were  at  her  house ;  'but  she 
could  not  satisfy  me  what  religion  they  were  of. 
The  two  priests,  however,  and  myself  soon  met, 
and,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  passed  the  evening 
together." 

The  same  system  of  preaching  tours  was  carried 
on  for  a  succession  of  years,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Aikman,  Mr.  Innes,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  af- 
terwards well  known  as  a  missionaiy  and  traveller 
in  Africa,  and  others,  till  the  gospel  had  been  thus 
proclaimed  not  only  in  eveiy  part  of  the  main- 
land, from  the  north  to  the  south,  but  also  in  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  where  the  most 
striking  effects  were  produced.  The  two  brothers 
were  among  those  who,  in  December  1797,  estab- 
lished in  Edinburgh  *  The  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Grospel  at  Home,'  and  they  formed  two  of  the 
first  committee  of  twelve  directors,  all  of  whom 
were  laymen,  and  nine  of  them  engaged  in  business 

Up  to  this  period  neither  of  the  Messrs.  Hal 
dane  had  left  the  Church  of  Scotland;  but  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Simeon  and  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  and, 
above  all,  the  excitement  produced  throughout 
the  country  by  the  itinerants,  induced  the  Grenera) 
Assembly  to  issue  *  a  Pastoral  Admonition,'  warn 
ing  the  people  against  strange  preachers,  and  pro- 
hibiting  Episcopalians   or  other  strangers  from 

occupying  the  pulpits  of  the    Scottish   chnrch 
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Hitherto  preaching  in  Edinburgh  had  been  con- 
dacted  in  the  Circus  in  Leith  Street,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  hours  of  public  worship  in  the 
city  churches ;  but  after  the  pastoral  admonition, 
the  brothers  Haldane,  with  Mr.  Aikman,  several 
ministers,  and  many  of  their  lay  friends,  seceded 
from  the  establishment.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  at 
an  expense  of  £30,000,  erected  or  purchased  large 
places  of  worship  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
dee, Perth,  Dnnkeld,  Dumfries,  Elgin,  and  several 
other  places  in  Scotland.  Mr.  James  Haldane 
undertook  to  officiate  in  a  newly  erected  chapel  in 
Leith  Walk,  called  after  Mr.  Whitfield's  places 
of  worship,  a  Tabernacle.  But  he  stipulated  that 
this  should  not  interfere  with  his  labours  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  '*  in  the  high-ways  and  hedges.^* 
His  ordination  took  place  on  Sunday,  Sd  February 
1799. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  had  accompanied 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  in  a  preaching  tour  through 
Scotland,  and  subsequently  into  Gloucestershire, 
and  during  his  journey,  besides  resolving  upon  the 
erection  of  these  places  of  worship,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  educating  a  number  of  pious  young 
men  for  the  ministry  unconnected  with  any  church. 
-In  following  out  this  project  he  established  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Elgin,  Granton  in  Strathspey,  Gosport,  &c.,  under 
Messrs.  Ewing,  Innes,  Aikman,  John  Campbell, 
Cowie,  Ballantyne,  Macintosh,  Dr.  Bogue,  &c.,  and 
expended  large  sums  of  money,  the  students  being 
all  maintained  at  his  expense,  both  married  and 
unmarried.  The  number  thus  trained  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  amounted  to  about  four 
hundred,  amongst  whom  were  some  who  in  their 
after  career  acquired  considerable  eminence,  such 
as.  Dr.  Russell  of  Dundee,  Principal  Dewar  of 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  John  Angell  James  of  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  Orme  of  Camberwell,  Mr.  Maday  of 
New  York,  and  others.  He  also  undertook  to 
defray  the'  expenses  of  bringing  over  to  England, 
and  educating  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  a 
number  of  African  children  from  Sierra  Leone, 
with  the  view  of  sending  them  back  to  their  own 
land  to  act  as  missionaries  among  their  country- 
men, a  scheme  which  originated  with  Mr.  John 
Campbell.  Twenty  boys  and  four  girls  were  ac- 
cordingly brought  to  England  by  Govenior  Zach- 


ary  Macaulay,  in  June  1799,  but  as  that  gentle- 
man  objected  to  their  education  being  under  the 
sole  management  of  Mr.  Haldane, — who  had  taken 
.the  lease  of  a  house  and  prepared  it  for  their  re- 
ception in  the  King's  Park,  Edinburgh,  afterwards 
used  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  im- 
mortalized by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian,  as  that  of  the  laird  of  Dumbiedykcs 
— he  declined  to  act  under  a  committee,  and  the 
chUdren  were  educated  by  funds  provided  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  establishment  of  churches  on  the  Congre- 
gational plan  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  two  brothers,  and  their  motives  were 
often  questioned,  while  their  objects  and  charac- 
ter were  exposed  to  much  unmerited  obloquy  and 
misrepresentation.  The  pastoral  admonition  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  church, 
passed  in  1799  against  vagrant  teachers  and  Sun  • 
day  schools,  already  refen-ed  to,  was  not  the  only 
ecclesiastical  attempt  which  was  made  to  crush 
the  itinerating  preachers.  In  1796  the  General 
Associate  Synod  had  passed  a  Resolution  against 
the  constitution  of  missionary  societies,  and  testi- 
fied against  co-operating  with  persons  in  religious 
matters  not  of  their  communion.  The  Cameroni- 
ans  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Relief  Synod  also  pro- 
hibited any  of  their  members  or  ministers  from 
countenancing  them,  or  giving  them  the  use  of 
their  pulpits.  The  Antiburgher  Synod,  in  1799, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  depose  the  Rev.  George 
Cowie  of  Huntly,  one  of  their  most.eminent  min- 
isters, for  attending  the  sermons  of  the  so  called 
missionary  preachers.  Of  Mr.  James  A.  Haldane, 
Mr.  Cowie  declared  that  "  he  carried  his  creden- 
tials as  a  preacher  with  him."  Previous  to  1800, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane  had  preached  the  gospel,  says 
his  biographer,  "  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  and 
abundantly  distributed  religious  tracts,  from  the 
Solway  Frith  in  the  south  round  about  to  the 
Tweed,  and  thence  beyond  Caithness  and  the 
clustering  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  even  to  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  Romans.  He  had  also  skirt- 
ed the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands  from  Dunkeld 
to  Sutherland,  but  had  felt  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage an  obstacle  to  his  progress  in  those  dis- 
tricts." During  the  panic  In  this  country  pro* 
dnced  by  the  French  Revolution,  party  spirit  ran 
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high  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
times  the  two  brothers,  bnt  especially  Mr.  Robert 
Haldane,  were  charged  with  holding  levelling  and 
revolntionarj  opinions.  So  persevering  and  reit- 
erated were  these  attacks,  that  in  1800  the  latter 
fonnd  himself  compelled,  in  self- vindication,  to 
publish  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings  with,  a  state- 
.nent  of  his  principles,  in  a  pamphlet,  which  had 
an  extensive  circulation,  entitled,  *  Address  to  the 
Pnblic,  by  Robert  Haldane,  concerning  Political 
Opinions,  and  the  plans  lately  adopted  to  promote 
Religion  in  Scotland.'  This  publication  was  well- 
timed,  and  proved  very  useful  in  silencing  the 
calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  regarding 
his  views  and  designs,  and  particularly  it  was 
thought  to  be  instrumental  in  putting  a  stop  to  a 
proposed  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt,  then  prime  mini- 
ster, for  the  suppression  of  unlicensed  preaching 
and  the  punishment  of  lay-preachers. 

In  June  1800  Mr.  James  Haldane  entered  upon 
a  new  preaching  tour,  his  fourth,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  This  time  their  journey  extended 
to  Arran  and  Kintyre.  At  Ayr,  two  years  before, 
he  had  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  magis- 
trates; at  North  Berwick  he  had  also  experienced 
some  obstruction,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Aber- 
deen, as  already  related.  At  Elintyre,  on  this 
occasion,  he  and  Mr.  Campbell  were  both  arrested 
at  a  place  not  far  from  Campbelton,  for  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air.  The  gentleman  who  made 
himself  most  conspicuous  in  their  arrest  was  a 
major  in  the  aimy,  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy.  They 
were  conducted  under  the  escort  of  a  sergeant 
and  a  party  of  volunteers,  thirty  miles  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sheriff  of  Arg}'le,  spending  a  night  on 
the  road  in  custody  at  Lochgilphead.  After  some 
conversation  the  sheriff  ordered  them  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  thus  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  field- 
preaching;  and,  on  their  return  the  same  route, 
they  preached  at  all  the  villages  where  they  had 
been  previously  expected,  when  the  people  flocked 
in  crowds  to  hear  them.  Their  arrest  had  excited 
much  interest  in  the  district,  and  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Haldane  preached  with  more  than  his  usual 
power.  For  the  work  of  an  itinerating  preacher 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  especially  where  he  had 
to  contend  with  opposition.  '^  The  habits  he  had 
Hcqnired  at  sea,"  says  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  in 


the  funeral  sermon  which  he  preached  on  his  death 
in  February  1851,  *^  in  battling  with  the  elements 
and  with  the  untamed  energy  of  rude  and  fearless 
men,  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  called  to  con- 
tend for  liberty  of  speech  and  worship,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bigoted  and  tyrannical  measures  of 
those  who  would  fun  have  swallowed  up  alive  the 
authors  of  the  new  system.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  quail  before  priestly  intolerance  or  magisterial 
frowns.  Dignified  in  manner,  commanding  in 
speech,  fearless  in  courage,  unhesitating  in  action, 
he  everywhere  met  the  rising  storm  with  the  bold- 
ness of  a  Bntish  sailor  and  the  courtesy  of  a  Bri- 
tish gentleman,  as  well  as  with  the  uprightness 
and  the  unoffensiveness  of  a  true  Christian.  To 
the  brethren  who  were  associated  with  him,  he  was 
a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  while,  upon 
those  who  sought  to  put  down  their  efforts  by 
force  or  ridicule,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
manly  dignity  of  his  bearing  or  the  blameless  purity 
of  his  conduct  produced  the  more  powerful  effect 
in  paralysing  their  opposition,  when  he  did  not 
succeed  in  winning  their  applause.*' 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  also  engaged  in  field 
preaching,  but  not  so  extensively  as  his  brother, 
who,  in  September  1801,  crossed  over  to  L*eland, 
and  preached  to  crowded  congregations  in  various 
parts  of  Ulster.  On  the  death  of  his  second  child, 
a  little  girl  under  six  years  old,  on  5th  June  1802, 
Mr.  James  Haldane  published  an  interesting  lit- 
tle memoir,  entitled  'Early  Instruction  recom- 
mended, in  a  Narrative  of  Catherine  Haldane, 
with  an  address  to  Parents  on  the  Importance  of 
Religion.'  He  afterwards  again  visited  Ireland 
on  a  preaching  excursion,  and  in  1805  made  a 
second  tour  into  Breadalbane,  extending  it  this 
time  as  far  as  Caithness,  which  was  the  last  of  his 
long  itinerating  tours.  From  this  period  till  his 
death  he  was  never  absent  long  from  his  congre- 
gation in  Edinburgh.  About  1808,  various  dis- 
CDssions  which  had  arisen  relative  to  church  order, 
apostolic  practice,  and  baptism,  led  to  a  rupture 
in  the  Tabernacle  church,  and  Mr.  James  Hal- 
dane, who  had  adopted  Baptist  sentiments,  was 
deserted  by  some  who  had  till  then  been  his  col- 
leagues. In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Mr. 
Greville  Ewing,  styled  "  the  father  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  Scotland,"  relative  to  the  Tabernacle 
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in  Glasgow,  built  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  for  that 
gentleman,  the  latter  also,  in  1811,  left  the  now 
connexion,  and  Mr.  Haldane  published  two  pam- 
phlets explanatory  of  the  transactions  between 
them.  [See  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Gb^viixe  Ew- 
ING,  p.  183.] 

Towards  the  end  of  1809  Mr.  Robert  Haldane 
had  bonght  the  estate  of  Auchingray,  in  Lanark- 
shire, as  a  conntry  residence.  In  the  summer  of 
1816  he  entered  npon  a  missionary  toar  on  the 
continent,  and  his  name  thenceforth  became  con- 
nected with  the  revival  of  vital  Christianity  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  In  Geneva  particnlarly, 
by  his  conversational  meetings  with  the  theologi- 
cal students,  he  was  enabled  to  lead  them  to  right 
views  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  a  cold 
and  dry  Socinianism  being  all  that  at  that  period 
was  taaght  in  their  divinity  coarse.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Caesar  Malan,  Dr.  Merle  D^Anbigne,  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  other 
eminent  mmisters,  were  among  his  converts  while 
at  Greneva.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Montauban,  on  the  Tarn,  the  centre  of  education 
for  the  Protestants  of  the  Reformed  church  in 
France,  where  he  resided  for  two  years,  and  was 
also  the  means  of  effecting  mnch  good  among  the 
ministers  and  students  of  theology  in  that  place. 
A  translation  of  his  *  Evidences  of  Christianity,* 
and  his  ^  Commentary  on  the  Romans,'  in  French, 
were  published  at  Montauban,  while  he  was  there, 
the  latter  in  two  volumes  8vo,  and  copies  distri- 
buted all  over  France  and  Switzerland.  For  long 
after,  each  student  of  divinity,  on  leaving  college 
at  Montauban,  received  a  copy  of  the  Commenta- 
ry out  of  a  stock  left  for  the  purpose.  From  his 
residence  at  Geneva  and  Montauban  originated 
the  establishment  of  the  Continental  Society,  an 
active  auxiliary  of  which  was,  mainly  through  his 
influence,  founded  at  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of 
1821.  It  was  formed  on  the  model  of  his  own 
original  association  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
the  gospel  at  home.  At  the  end  of  1824,  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  Bible  Society  controversy, 
in  which  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  of  St.  George's 
church,  Edinburgh,  took  such  a  prominent  part, 
and  published  various  pamphlets  against  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Apocrypha  with  the  Bible  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    This  contro- 


versy lasted  nearly  twelve  years,  and  led  to  tho 
purification  of  the  Society  and  to  the  circulation  of 
the  pure  Word  of  God  without  any  intermixture. 
His  last  labours  were  bestowed  on  a  carefnl  revi- 
sion of  his  *  Exposition  of  the  Romans,'  which  was 
published  in  1842,  with  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
'  Testimony  of  the  Word  of  God,  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  Heathen  destitute  of  the  Gospel.' 
He  died  12th  December  1842,  in  his  79th  year, 
and  was  buried  within  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  old 
cathedral  of  Glasgow.  No  portrait  of  him  exists 
He  had  married  in  April  1786,  Eatherine  Coch- 
rane Oswald,  second  daughter  of  George  Oswald 
of  Scotstown,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet. 

His  brother,  Mr.  James  Haldane,  survived  him 
nine  years.  His  labours  and  itinerancies  had  been 
the  means  of  awakening  thousands  to  concern  for 
their  eternal  welfare,  of  which  there  were  many 
testimonies.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  of  St.  George's 
(of  whom  a  memoir  is  afterwards  given  in  its 
place)  remarked,  that  in  examining  candidates  for 
admission  he  found  a  greater  number  of  instances 
of  awakenings  attributed  to  the  preaching  of  Mi*. 
James  Haldane  than  to  any  other  preacher  in  Ed- 
inburgh. For  five  years  he  coBducted  *  The  Scrip- 
ture Magazine ;'  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
establish  the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel;  and, 
amongst  other  valuable  essays  from  his  pen,  and 
^  Notes  on  Scripture,'  it  contains  a  series  of  arti- 
cles which  he  once  thought  of  collecting  into  a 
volume,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Revelation  of  Mer- 
cy.' This  design  he  never  accomplished,  but  he 
published,  in  1818,  a  valuable  little  tract,  ^  The 
Revelation  of  God's  Righteousness,'  embodying  an 
epitome  of  his  views.  Like  his  brother,  he  con- 
demned the  erroneous  doctrines  enunciated  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Irving,  and  published  a  "  Refuta- 
tion "  of  them.  He  subsequently  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Atonement.  On  the  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  pastoral  office,  on  3d  February 
1849,  a  jubilee  meeting  was  held,  on  12th  April 
thereafter,  which  was  very  gratifying  to  him. 
This  eminent  servant  of  the  I^rord  died  on  8th 
February  1861,  in  his  84th  year.  From  a  por- 
trait of  him,  by  Colvin  Smithy  prefixed  to  Me- 
moirs of  Robert  and  James  A.  Haldane  by  their 
nephew,  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.,  Ban-ister  in 


I 


Ibw,  (published  t 
isuken: 


)  the  following  woodcnt 


He  was  twice  mamed.  His  first  wife,  nhom 
lie  married  immediately  after  bis  appointment  as 
captain  of  the  Melville  Castle,  was  Mai;,  only 
daaghter  of  Alexander  Joaas,  Esq.  of  Colleinwut, 
Banfishire,  by  Elieabetb,  eldest  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Ralph  Abercrombj.  By  this  lady  he 
had  three  sons  and  six  daaghters.  She  died  S7th 
Febniary  1819,  and  he  married  a  second  time,  23d 
April,  1822,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Rntherford,  professor  of  botany  in  the  nniversity 
of  Edinburgh,  the  matemsl  nnde  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daaghtere. 

It  may  be  amd  of  both  the  brothere  Haldane,  as 
has  been  well  remarked  by  the  writer  of  one  of 
thdr  obttaaT7  notices,  that  in  all  thur  nndertak- 
mp  for  the  promotion  of  religion  at  home,  they 
proceeded  hand  in  hand.  Althongh  each  was 
distingnished  by  a  determined  will,  and  strong 
adherence  to  his  own  views  of  dnty,  there  was  be- 
tween tlien  a  remarkable  hangony  of  de^gn  and 
oneness  of  spirit ;  and  never,  during  their  long  and 
honoorable  course  of  mutual  co-operation,  was 
there  one  Jarring  filing  to  distract  their  seal  for 
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the  common  object  which  they  steadily  puraned. 
That  object  was  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  salva- 
tion of  their  fellow-men ;  and  from  the  moment 
they  undertook  to  devote  their  lives  to  labour  in 
the  gospel,  there  was  no  looking  back  to  the  gay 
world  which  they  had  left.  Wealth,  honour, 
worldly  renown  and  reputation,  were  all  forsaken; 
nor  did  the  seducing  hope  of  earning  a  name  and 
a  place  in  the  Christian  world  ever  tempt  their 
ambition.  In  the  matter  of  personal  sacrifice,  the 
abandoned  a  beantiful  estate,  with  its  natitrel 
accompaniments  of  worldly  position  and  influence: 
the  other  relinquished  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive post,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  fortune 
ICach  dedicated  intellectual  talents  of  no  common 
ni'der  to  the  same  cause :  the  one  by  his  preach- 
ing, but  much  more  by  his  writings;  the  other  by 
Ills  writings,  but  much  more  by  his  preaching, 
tanght  and  vindicated  the  same  truths.  Whilo 
the  elder  brother  was  expending  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  education  of 
missionaries  and  preachers — in  the  erection  of 
chapels,  and  in  the  cireulation  of  the  Scriptures — 
the  other  was,  at  his  own  cost,  travelling  throogli 
the  destitute  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  north'  of 
Ireland,  preaching  the  gospel  to  listening  multi- 
tudes; and  afterwards,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, dlschar^ng  withoat  emolument,  or  the  sha- 
dow of  woridly  recompense,. the  daily  duties  of  n 
minister. 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane's  works  are ; 

Addrew  to  th«  Public^  conoeming  PalUioil  Opiniona,  mid 
Pluis  badj  kdoptcd  to  promote  Religion  in  Scotland.  Edio. 
1600,  Sto. 

The  Evidences  Mid  Authority  of  Divine  Revetstion.  Edin 
laiE,  8to.  Trench  edition.  1817.  Sd  edition,  enlarged,  S 
TOle.  8to.     1BS4. 

Two  pamphlets  in  Bto,  relating  to  a  oontroTeriy  with  llie 
Rev.  Greville  Ewing  of  Glaagow  on  the  mbject  of  the  Taber- 
nacle in  Chat  dC7;  one  of  them  published  in  1810. 

I.etler  to  H.  Chensnere,  Professor  of  Theoiogj  at  Geneva. 
In  French  and  English.     Edin.  1824,  ISmo. 

Gommentaij  en  the  RomaDS.  In  Fieach.  Uontanhan, 
1817.    Also  a  Grnnan  editim]. 

Review  of  the  eondnot  of  the  Bnliah  and  Forngn  KUe 
Socdetf  reladva  to  the  ApooiTplia,  and  to  their  sdministra- 
tion  OD  the  Continent ;  with  an  Anawer  to  the  Rev.  C.  Sim- 
eon, and  Observations  on  the  Cambridge  Remuki.     1SS6. 

Second  Bevrew  of  the  same.  1828.  Occaaonsd  by  a  Let- 
ter (hj  Dr.  Steinkopff,  tbe  {<mria  seoetaij  of  the  Sodetj) 
addressed  to  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.,  oontaining  some  Remarki 
w  his  Striotnres  reUtive  to  the  Continent  and  to  Continenta 
Bible  SocieCia. 

Antbenticitr  and   InsiHnition  of  the   Scriplnres.     1827 
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Hub  work  had  a  r^pid  sale,  and  went  through  seyeral  edi- 
tions. It  was  Qsed  as  a  dass  book  by  Dr.  Chalmers  when 
professor  of  theology ;  also  bj  Dr.  Steadman,  the  head  of  the 
RapUst  college  at  Bradford. 

Six  pamphlets  on  the  Apocrjpha  question,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Edinboigh  Corresponding  Board.  1827-8. 
Three  others  on  the  same  snbject,  after  the  formation  of  the 
Trinitarian  Bible  Sodetj.    1831. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  (afterwards  bishop 
of  CalcQtta)  on  the  Continent,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  considered  and  exposed.    Edin.  1829. 

Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Macknight,  Professor  Moses  Stnart, 
and  Professor  Tholuck,  3  vols.  First  toL  in  1835;  2d  m 
1887;  and  3d  m  1839 ;  new  edition  1842.  On  this  work  he 
was  engaged,  more  or  less,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  A  Ger- 
man translation  of  it  was  also  pyblished. 

Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  B.  MacaoUy,  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh.    Edin.  1839. 

Various  letters  in  the  newspapers  m  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  on  the  snbject  of  payment  of  the  Annui^ 
Tax,  and  afterwards  published  separately  in  a  pamphlet 
Edin.  1840. 

Sabjoined  is  a  list  of  Mr.  James  A.  Haldane's 

works : 

Early  Instruction  recommended,  in  a  narrative  of  Cather- 
me  Haldane  (his  daughter,  a  child  about  six  years  old),  with 
an  Address  to  Parents  on  the  importance  of  Religion.  Edin. 
1801.    Seyeral  editions.    Translated  into  Danish. 

Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper.    Edin.  1802,  8vo 

View  of  the  Social  Worship  and  Ordinances  of  the  f^t 
Christians.    Edin.  1805, 12mo.    Several  editions. 

Treatise  on  the  Duty  of  Forbearance.  Edin.  1811,  8vo. 
Relating  to  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism. 

Reply  to  two  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject.    Edin.  1812. 

DocUine  and  Duty  of  Self-Examination ;  the  substance  of 
two  Sermons  preached  in  1806.    Edin.  8vo,  new  edit.  1826. 

Obsorations  on  the  Association  of  Believers. 

The  Voluntary  Question  Political,  not  Religious.    1823. 

The  Revelation  of  God's  Righteousness.  1818.  8d  ed.  1851. 

Strictures  on  a  Publieation  upon  Primitive  Christianity,  by 
Mr.  John  Walker,  formerly  Fellow  of  Dublin  College.    1819. 

Observations  on  Universal  Pardon,  the  Extent  of  the 
Atonement,  and  Pei-sonal  Assurance  of  Salvation.  Edin. 
1827,  8vo. 

Refutation  of  the  heretical  doctrine  promulgated  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Irving  respecting  the  Person  and  Atonement  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edin.  1828. 

Answer  to  Mr.  Henry  Drummond's  Defence  of  the  hereti- 
cal doctrine  promulgated  by  Mr.  Irving.    Edin.  1830, 12mo. 

Man*s  Responsibility ;  the  nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment ;  'and  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spuit ;  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Howard  Hinton  and  the  Bi^>tist  Midland  Association.  Edin. 
1842,  12mo. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement :  with  Strictures  on  the 
recent  publications  of  Drs.  Wardlaw  and  Jenkyn  on  the  sub- 
ject   Edin.  1845, 16mo,  new  edition,  1847. 

An  Expomtion  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Galatians.  Edinb. 
1848, 16mo 

HALES,  Ales,  or  Alessb,  Alexander,  a  cel- 
ebrated theologian  and  divine  of  the  confession  of 
AnKsburfc,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  28tli  April, 


1500,  and  was  at  first  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  early  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy against  Lntber,  and  also  bad  a  dispnte  with 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  martyr ;  whose  constancy 
at  the  stake,  however,  indaced  Mm  to  entertain 
donbts  as  to  the  Popish  creed,  and  on  the  change 
in  his  sentiments  becoming  known,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  into  Germany,  where  he  became  a  Protes- 
tant. In  1535  he  went  to  London,  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  other  Reformers.  In  1540  he  was 
appointed  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Frankfort.  In  1542  he  went 
to  Leipslc,  where  he  held  the  same  situation.  He 
died  in  1565.  He  wrote  a  number  of  theological 
and  conti'oversial  works,  of  which  a  list  is  sub- 
joined. He  also  wrote  a  description  In  Latin  of 
Edinburgh  in  his  time,  which  Is  of  great  Interest 
as  giving  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the 
Scottish  capital  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceii- 
tniy.  Of  the  Cowgate  he  says,  "  Infinlti  viculi, 
qui  omnes  excelsls  sunt  omati  ledlbus,  sicut  et 
Via  Yaccamm ;  in  qua  habitant  patricii  et  sena- 
toves  urbis,  et  in  qua  sunt  princlpum  regnl  pala- 
tia,  ubl  nihil  est  hnmlle  aut  rusticum,  set  omnia 
magnifica."  [Boundless  streets,  which  are  all  or- 
namented by  lofty  houses,  such  as  tbe  Cowgate, 
in  which  reside  the  nobles  and  senators  of  the 
city,  and  in  which  are  the  principal  palaces  of  the 
kingdom,  where  nothing  is  humble  or  homely,  but 
all  is  magnificent.]  What  a  contrast  to  this  does 
the  Cowgate  present  in  our  day !  It  is  now  one 
of  the  meanest  and  dirtiest  of  all  the  streets  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  Alesse^s  description  of  Edin 
burgh  is  illustrated  by  the  oldest  and  most  valua- 
ble map  of  tbe  ancient  capital  in  existence,  a  fac- 
simile of  whici}  is  given  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
Bannatyne  Miscellany.  The  original  map  is  pro- 
served  in  tbe  British  Museum. 
His  works  are : 

De  Necesatate  et  Merito  Bonorom  Opernm  Dispntatio  pn>- 
posita,  in  celebri  Academia  Ljpnca,  ad  29  Not.  1560. 

Commentaria  in  Evangelium  Joannis,  et  in  atramqne 
Epistolam  ad  Timotbenm. 

Expositio  in  Psalmos  Davidis. 

De  Justificatione,  contra  Osiandmm. 

De  Sancta  Trinitate,  cam  Confutatione  errons  Valentinl 
Considered  the  best  of  his  writings. 

Responao  ad  Triginta  et  duos  Articulos  Theologorum 
I^oraniensiiun. 
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Eputola  contra  Decretnm  qnoddam  Epiaooponun  in  Scotia, 
qnod  prohibet  Legere  Novi  Testamenti  libroa  Lingua  Ver- 
nacnla.    1533. 

The  Book  of  Common  Pkvjer,  m  Latm.    Iipaae,  1551. 

Of  the  Anctoritie  of  the  Word  of  God  agajnet  the  Byshop 
of  London ;  wherein  are  conteyned  certen  DiaputacionB  had 
in  the  Parlament  House  betwene  the  Bishops,  about  the  nom- 
ber  of  the  Sacraments,  &c  No  place,  1537, 1542,  16mo, 
hut  said  to  be  printed  at  Leipao. 


Halkbrbton,  a  surname,  ongmaHj  Hawxerton,  derived 
from  lands  in  the  Meams  held  bj  the  king's  Falconer,  and  so 
called  from  his  office,  having  chai^  of  the  king's  hawks. 
See  art.  FaicotxeRj  p.  187. 


Halkkt,  a  surname  generally  considered  to  be  derived 
from  the  lands  of  Halkhead  in  Renfrewshire.  In  andeat 
writings,  however,  it  is  spelled  Haket,  Hacat,  and  Haoet,  and 
a  family  of  a  different  name  have  always  been  in  poeseasion 
of  the  estate  so  called.  The  Halkets  of  Pitfirrane  in  Dun- 
fennline  parish,  were  settled  in  flfeshire  before  the  fourteenth 
oentuxy.  In  the  reign  of  David  the  Second,  David  de  Halket 
was  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Lumphennans  and  Ballingall 
in  that  county.  He  was  the  father  of  Philip  de  Halket,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  Robert  the  Second  and  Third, 
and  acquired  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Pitfixrane  from 
his  cousin,  William  Scott  of  Balweary,  in  1899.  His  eldest 
son,  Robert  de  Halket,  was,  in  1372,  appointed  sheriff  of 
Kmroes-shire  for  life.  The  sheriff's  son,  David,  the  first  of 
the  family  that  can  be  traced  with  the  designation  of  Pitfir- 
rane, is  mentioned  as  early  as  8d  June  1404.  He  had  two 
sons:  James,  his  successor;  and  William,  who,  by  his  nuu*- 
riage  with  Janet,  daughter  and  cohdress  of  Walter  Fenton  of 
Balry  in  Forfarshire,  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Halkets  of 
the  north.  His  grandson,  Sir  William  Halket,  received  in 
1472,  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  lands  of  Peter- 
nothy.  In  1478,  there  is  a  commission  by  King  James  the 
Third  to  William  Halket  of  Bisect,  appointing  him  justice- 
clerk,  during  life,  north  of  the  river  Forth,  and  within  the 
lordship  of  Galloway,  Arran,  and  Cowell ;  but  there  is  no 
certainty  that  he  was  of  this  family. 

Sir  William's  direct  descendant,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ma- 
ly,  Qeoige  Halket  of  Pitfirrane,  had  three  sons.  Robert,  the 
ddest,  succeeded  him;  John,  the  second,  was  knitted  by 
King  James  the  Sixth,  and  entering  the  army  of  the  States 
of  Holland,  rose  to  the  rank  of  coloneL  He  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  Scots  regiment  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  was  like- 
wise preadent  of  the  grand  court  manschal  in  Hdland.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Halketts  in  Holland,  represented  by 
Charles  Craigie  Halkett  of  Hallhill  and  Dnmbamie,  Fifeshire. 
Of  the  Holland  branch  was  Charles  Halkett,  who  died  at  his 
house  near  the  Hague,  16th  October  1758,  in  his  76th  year, 
being  then  a  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Scots  regents  in  the  Dutch  servica.  Appointed  an  ensign 
in  1700,  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  RamHIies  in  1706, 
in  whidi  battle  also  his  father,  then  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Colyear's  regiment,  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  died  at 
Liege.  From  this  branch  also  descended  Mijor-gweral  Fre- 
derick Halket,  who  had  two  sons,  who  both  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  army,  namely,  General  Sur  Colin  Halket, 
K.C.B.,  and  G.C.H.,  who  received  a  cross  for  his  services  as 
colonel  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  the  German  l^on  at  Al- 
bnera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Nive;  and  was  severdy 
wounded  at  Waterloo;  and  General  Hugh  Halket  of  the 
Hanoverian  service.    Patrick,  the  third  son  of  Geor^ge  Halket 


of  Pitfirrane,  above  mentioned,  was  progenitor  of  the  Halkets 
of  Moxhill  in  Warwickshire 

The  ddest  son,  Sir  Robert  Halket  of  Pitfirrane,  also 
knighted  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  was  served  heir  to  his 
father  in  1595.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  James  Halket  of  Pitfir- 
rane, appears  to  have  been  deeply  engaged  with  the  Cove- 
nanters m  the  rdgn  of  King  Chvles  the  First  In  1649  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  fifeshire,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
employed  to  examme  mto  the  state  of  the  fortifications  on 
the  small  rocky  island  of  Inchgarvie  m  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
nearly  oppodte  hu  own  property.  He  subsequently  raised  a 
regiment  of  horse,  of  whidi  he  was  appomted  coloneL  He 
was  twice  married :  first,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Mont- 
gomery of  Skelmorly,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters; and,  secondly,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mur- 
ray of  the  fiunily  of  Woodend,  and  by  her  had  four  children. 
Of  this  lady,  styled,  in  the  courtesy  of  her  day.  Lady  Anne 
Halket,  and  cdebrated  for  her  learning,  a  memoir  follows. 

The  son,  Sir  Charles  Halket  of  Pitfirrane,  was  created  a 
baronet  25th  January,  1662.  At  the  Revolution,  bdng  then 
burgess  of  Dqnfermline,  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  con- 
vention parliament  which  dedared  that  James  the  Seventh 
had  forfdted  the  crown ;  and  in  1689  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
misdoners  appointed  by  the  convention  to  treat  of  a  union 
with  England.  On  the  ridng  of  the  Viscount  Dundee  on 
bdialf  of  the  exiled  monarch.  Sir  Charles  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  friends  in  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  on  the 
side  of  the  government,  but  the  death  of  that  nobleman  at 
Killiecrankie,  soon  after,  rendered  farther  active  prooeedingp 
unneeessaiy.  His  son.  Sir  James  Halket,  second  baronet, 
died  without  issue  in  March  1705,  and  in  him  ended  the  male 
line  of  the  Halkets  of  Pitfirrane.  The  baronet<7,  in  conse- 
quence, became  extinct.  He  had  six  sisters,  the  second  of 
whom,  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw  of  Pitreavie, 
baronet,  and  was  the  authoress  of  the  popular  ballad  or 
*  Hardyknute.'  Janet,  the  eldest,  who  succeeded  to  the 
estates,  married  Sir  Peter  Wedderbume  of  Gosford,  who  had 
been  created  a  baronet  in  1697.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Peter  Wedderbume,  a  lord  of  sesdon  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Gosford.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  he  and  his 
descendants  inheriting  Pitfirrane  were  obliged  to  take  the 
name  and  aims  of  Halket  He  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  eldest  of  his  sons.  Sir  Peter  Halket,  second 
baronet  of  Gosford,  was  member  for  the  Dunfermline  burghs 
m  the  parliament  of  1784.  He  was  lientenant-colond  of 
Lee's  regiment  at  the  battie  of  Preston  or  Gladsmnir,  where 
Sir  John  Cope  was  defeated,  in  1745,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  rebels,  but  dismissed  on  his  parole.  In  February 
1746  he  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  re- 
join his  regiment,  on  the  threat  that  his  commisdon  would  be 
forfdted ;  but  with  four  other  officers,  he  refused ;  and  their 
reply,  that  **  hu  royal  highness  was  master  of  their  commis- 
dons  but  not  of  their  honour,"  was  approved  by  government 
In  1754,  Sir  Peter  embarked  for  America,  in  command  of  the 
44th  regiment,  and  was  killed,  with  his  youngest  son,  James, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  aame  r^^ment,  in  General  Braddick's  de- 
feat by  the  Indians  near  the  river  Monongahda,  9th  July, 
1755,  on  the  first  expedition  against  Fort  de  Quesne.  He 
had  three  sons.  Peter,  the  eldest,  third  baronet,  died  unmar- 
ried in  1779.  Francis,  the  second  son,  migor  in  the  Black 
Watch,  had  died  in  1760,  also  unmarried ;  and  James,  above 
mentioned.  The  fourth  baronet  was  Sir  John  Wedderbume 
of  Gosford,  coudn  of  the  third  baronet,  and  son  of  Charles, 
the  second  son  of  the  first  baronet  On  succeeding  to  the 
titie  and  estate  of  Pitfirrane,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Halket, 
the  estate  of  Gosford  devolving  on  a  younger  brother,  whoM 
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iaof^iKT  and  hmtm  foU  it  in  1791,  «fvd  it  ■  bMome  tut  j 
propeitj  of  the  carl  of  WemTm  The  laa^  of 
were  TaliuUe  priadpa;] j  f'ir  tbe  eoeb  pmloeed  tkoc 
the  fainflj  had  tlie  rii^  of  eiqMftfflg  tkc»  te  forci^ 
free  ef  dntj,  bj  the  sm;«;i  eeapert  ef  limddlna.  bdon^og  to  j 
tbcm.  The  orii^uiaJ  prirUege  wee  mewed  br  Qneen  Aoae,  ' 
Deeoahcr  21,  1706,  and  nCHied  bf  parltanMot  Maid  21, 
1707;  but  IB  1788  it  wae  punfaaeed  bf  gufeiiuiieat  tm 
£40,0ft0  tlKrVmg,  when  the  property  that  eoold  ntjare  the 
rerenoe  wae  nearif  exhaoited.  Sir  Joho  died  Amgiiat  7, 1793. 
He  wae  twiee  married.  Br  hie  let  wile,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Fletcher  ef  S^tes,  lord-joitice-elerk,  he  had  a 
daughter.  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  Mar^  Lally  Tolcndal, 
peer  of  Fmnoe.  Bj  hie  2d  wilh,  Mary,  daughter  ef  Hea. 
John  Harniltoo,  he  had,  with  7  daoghten;  6  aeH»  lit, 
Cfaarlce,  who  eoeoeeded  him;  2d,  Peter,  adnuial  of  the  Bed; 
3d.  John,  governor  of  the  Bahamae,  aad  fint  eomBiiaaiooer 
for  Weat  Indian  afiurs;  4th,  fir  Alexander,  ILC.H.,  a 
geoend  in  the  amy.  Tbe  hitter  eenred  at  the  capinie  ef  tbe 
Vreack  Wnt  India  lehuide  in  1 794,  at  St.  DonmsD  tfll  1796, 
and  wae  aide-de-eemp  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercnmiby  at  the  eep- 
tore  of  the  Capeof  Good  Hope  m  1804.    Be  died  m  185L 

The  eUcet  eon.  Sir  Chailei,  5tb  baronet,  oo  hie  death, 
Janoarr  26,  1837,  wae  eneoeeded  hj  Ue  brother,  Adminl  Sir 
Peter,  6th  bwronet,  who  died  in  October  1839.  With  two 
dhr.,  he  had  a  eon.  Sir  John  Halket,  7th  baronet,  eommandcr 
aN.    SirJobodiedAng,4,1849,  ]eairing8foneaad2dlr«. 

Tbe  eldert  eon.  Sir  Peter  Arthv  Halket  of  Fitfirrane,  8th 
baitmet,  bom  May  1, 1884,  at  one  time  captain  42d  Bojal 
Higlilandera,  exchanged  to  3d  light  dragoons  in  1866;  a  dep- 
uty Uentcnant  of  Fifeehire,  1859.  He  m.,  in  1856,  eklcet 
daaghter  of  Capt  B.  Kirwan  Hill.  52d  Foot,  iesne,  a  too, 
Wedderbom  Conway,  bom  in  1857,  and  8  daoghten^  Sir 
Peter  lenred  thronghoat  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
carried  the  qneen'e  coloor  of  the  42d  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Alma. 

Tbe  popalar  ballad  of  *  Logie  of  Boehan,*  was  composed  bj 
one  G«orge  Halket,  a  schoolmaster  at  Bathen,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  1736  and  1737.  He  wss  also  the  author  of  the  weO- 
known  Jacobite  song  of  *  Whirry  Whigs  awa,  man,*  although 
he  fathered  it  on  one  William  Jack.    He  died  in  1766. 

HALKET,  Ladt  Anne,  celebrated  for  her 
learning  and  piety,  bom  In  London,  Jannary  4, 
1622,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Marray,  Esq., 
of  tbe  family  of  Tnllibardine,  preceptor  to  Charles 
I.  when  a  boy,  and  afterwards  provost  of  Eton 
college,  by  his  wife,  Jane  Dmmmond,  allied  to  the 
noble  family  of  Perth,  governess  to  the  duke  of 
GloQcester  and  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Though 
rx>ndon  was  the  place  of  her  birth,  her  origin, 
descent,  connections,  and  education  were  Scottish. 
She  was  instructed  in  evefy  polite  accomplish- 
ment, and  next  to  divinity,  she  took  great  de* 
light  in  the  studies  of  physic  and  surgery,  to  which 
she  was  at  first  led  by  her  charitable  disposition. 
In  the  latter  she  acquired  great  skill,  and  per- 
formed many  cures,  so  that  persons  came  or  sent 
to  her  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
even  from  the  Continent.  It  was,  however,  chiefly 


the  poor  that  she  ■Miff d  with  her  advice.  On 
the  imprisonment  of  King  Chario,  she  aided  in 
the  escape  of  the  dnke  of  York  to  the  Contiiient, 
making  the  dolhes  for  his  fisgnise,  ^ae^  for  whidi, 
and  her  known  loyalty,  after  the  execntioD  of  the 
king,  she  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Scotland,  when 
she  resided  for  some  time  with  the  earl  and  countess 
of  Dnnfermline  at  Danfermline.  When  Charles 
the  Second  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1650,  she  had 
the  hooonr  of  kissing  his  maiesty's  hand  at  Dnn- 
fermline. On  this  occasion  he  thanked  her  for 
the  service  done  to  his  brother,  and  told  her  if  he 
ever  came  to  oomiiiand  what  he  had  a  right  to, 
there  should  be  nothing  in  his  power  he  woold  not 
do  for  her.  At  this  time  he  was  profose  in  pro- 
mises, which  were  never  fated  to  be  fiilfilled.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Donbar  she  accompanied  the 
countess  to  Kinross,  where  she  attended  aboot 
sixty  wounded  soldiers,  dressing  their  wounds, 
and  giving  them  all  the  attention  of  a  regolar  sur- 
geon. On  subsequently  going  to  Perth  with  the 
countess,  the  king,  on  being  informed  of  what  she 
had  done,  expressed  his  thanks  to  her  for  her  cha- 
ritable offices,  and  gave  orders  for  appointing  sur- 
geons to  several  towns ;  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Aberdeen,  he  commanded  fifty  pieces  to  be  sent 
to  her.  She  and  the  countess  afterwards  returned 
to  Fife,  where  she  remained  for  two  years.  While 
there,  she  also  attended  some  of  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers, and  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
exhort  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  their 
rightful  sovereign.  On  March  2,  1656,  she  mar- 
ried at  London,  Sir  James  Halket,  ofPitfirrane, 
to  whom  she  had  four  children,  who  all  died 
young,  except  one,  named  Robert.  While  preg- 
nant with  her  first  chUd,  being  apprehensive  that 
she  would  die  in  childbirth,  she  wrote  an  excel- 
lent little  tract,  entitled  '  The  Mother's  Will  to 
her  Unborn  Child.' 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  she  had  been 
deprived  of  her  interest,  to  the  value  of  £412 
sterling  yearly,  in  Barhamstead,  a  house  and  park 
of  the  king,  of  which  her  mother  had  a  lease,  hav- 
ing paid  a  fine  for  it  to  the  Exchequer,  and  which 
had  been  left  to  her  and  her  brother,  for  twelve 
years  of  the  lease  unexpired.  She  had  also  re- 
ceived from  her  mother  a  bond  for  £2,000  of  the 
earl  of  Kinnoul's,  on  which  she  had  raised  proceed- 
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Jigs,  but  during  the  commonwealth,  her  **  malig- 
nancy," as  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  king  was 
ttjled,  operated  against  her   obtaining  justice. 
On  the  restoration  she  made  application  to  the 
king  for  some  compensation  for  the  losses  she  had 
sustained,  but  though  she  received  flattering  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  and  favour  from  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  York,  she  was  not  successful  in 
anything  she  petitioned  for.    After  long  attend- 
ance and  many  disappointments,  all  that  she  at 
length  obtained  was  £500  out  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  £50  from  the  duke  as  a  gift  to  one  of  her 
children  born  in  London  at  this  time.    After  her 
husband's  death  in  1671,  she  removed  to  a  house 
she  had  taken  at  Dunfermline,  where  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  life.    As  her  lawsuit  and  her 
unbounded  charities  had  involved  her  in  debt,  she 
was  obliged,  in  her  latter  years,  to  take  the  charge 
of  the  children  of  several  persons  of  rank,  who 
were  sent  to  her  house  to  be  educated;  among 
them  was  the  son  of  the  lord-advocate  of  Charles 
II.,  Sir  George  Mackenzie.    In  1685,  through  the 
influence  of  the  eai'l  of  Perth,  then  chancellor,  she 
received  from  the  king  a  pension  of  £100  a-yeai'. 
Her  SOD,  Robert,  an  officer  in  the  army,  died  in 
Holland  in  1692.    She  herself  survived  her  hus- 
band 28  years,  and  died,  April  22, 1699.    She  left 
no  fewer  than  21  MS.  volumes,  all  on  religious  and 
spiritual  subjects,  namely,  5  in  folio,  15  in  4to., 
and  only  one  in  8vo.    Of  these,  her  Meditations 
on  the  25th  Psalm ;  Meditations  and  Prayers,  upon 
the  First  Week;  with  Observations  on  each  day 
of  the  Creation,  and  Instruction  for  Youth,  were 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1701. 

Hall,  a  border  samame,  (from  a  manor-hoiue,  or  place 
where  conrts  were  held),  and  common  both  to  England  and 
Scotland. 

A  family  of  this  name  holda  the  lands  of  Dnnglass  in  East 
Lothian,  and  possesses  a  baronett^,  conferred,  Oct  8, 1687, 
on  John  Hall  of  Dunglass.  This  gentleman  m.,  1st,  Anne,  dr, 
of  Sir  Patrick  Home,  8th  baron  of  Polwartb,  without  issue; 
2dl7,  Margaret,  dr.  of  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  Kilcouber, 
witii  issue.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  James,  2d  baronet,  was 
also  twice  married,  1st,  to  Lady  Anne  Hume,  dr.  of  the  earl 
of  Marohmont;  and,  2dl7,  to  Margaret,  dr,  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  of  Stitchel,  baronet ;  dying  in  1742,  he  left,  with  other 
children,  a  son.  Sir  John,  3d  baronet,  who  was  one  of  the 
jury  for  the  trial  of  the  rebels  at  Edinburgh  1748.  On  his 
death  July  3,  1776,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
James,  4th  baronet,  distinguished  for  his  writings  on  archi- 
tecture and  the  sciences,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  giren  at  p.  409 
in  laiger  type.    His  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  6th  baronet,  sno- 


ceeded  June  23, 1832.  Of  his  second  son,  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
R.N.,  a  memoir  also  follows.  Sir  John  died  April  2,  1860. 
when  his  son.  Sir  James,  bom  in  1824,  became  6th  baronet. 

HALL,  Henrt,  of  Haugh-head,  a  devoted  ad- 
bei-ent  of  the  Covenant,  rendei'ed  himself  conspi- 
cuous after  the  yeai'  1661,  by  the  countenance 
which  he  gave  to  the  persecuted  preachers,  and 
by  his  own  zeal  for  the  gospel.  His  estate  lay  in 
the  parish  of  Eckford  in  Teviotdale,  and  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  give  his  ground  for  field-preaching 
when  few  else  would  venture  to  do  so.  He  had 
an  active  part  in  most  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  was  one  of  the  commanding 
officers  in  their  army  from  the  skirmish  at  Drum- 
clog,  to  the  defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  in  June 
1679.  He  afterwards  escaped  to  Holland,  but 
soon  returned  home,  and  lurked,  chiefly  in  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Cargill,  in  Flfeshire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Queensferry,  where  they  were  sur- 
prised by  Middleton,  governor  of  Blackness  castle, 
on  the  Sd  June  1680,  when  his  brave  resistance 
secured  the  escape  of  Car^l,  but  he  was  himself 
mortally  wounded  in  the  struggle  that  ensued, 
and  died  in  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  a  prisoner. 
Upon  him  was  found  a  rude  draught  of  an  unsub- 
scribed paper,  afterwards  called  the  ^^  Queensferry 
Paper,"  from  the  place  where  it  was  seized,  which 
is  inseited  in  the  Appendix  to  Wodrow^s  History. 

HALL,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  of  Dunglass,  emi- 
nent for  his  attainments  in  geological  and  chemi  - 
cal  science,  and  author  of  a  popular  work  on 
Gothic  Architecture,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
John,  the  third  baronet,  by  Magdalen,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Pringle  of  Stitchell,  Berwickshire, 
and  was  bom  at  Dunglass  in  East  Lothian,  Janu- 
ary 17, 1761.  He  succeeded,  on  his  father's  death, 
to  the  baronetcy,  July  S,  1776.  After  studying 
for  some  years  at  Christ^s  college,  Cambridge,  he 
proceeded,  with  his  tutor,  on  a  tour  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  attended 
some  of  the  classes  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
In  1782  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  where  ho 
remained  for  more  than  three  years.  At  the  mili- 
tary academy  for  young  noblemen  formerly  exist- 
ing at  Brienne  in  France,  he  was  the  fellow-stu- 
dent of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  as  the  latter 
declared  to  his  son,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  at  St. 
Helena,  he  was  the  first  native  of  Great  Britain 
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whom  he  recollected  to  have  seen.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  he  devoted  hIniBelf  to  geological 
investigations,  and  particnlariy  distinguished  him- 
^If  by  his  experiments  to  illostrate  Dr.  Hntton^s 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  fusion  of  stony  substances,  whereby  he  estab- 
lished the  identity  of  the  composition  of  whinstone 
and  lava.  He  likewise  ascertained  that  carbonate 
of  lime,  as  common  marble,  might  be  fused  with- 
out decomposition,  if  snbjected  to  a  degree  of  pres- 
sure equal  to  that  of  the  water  of  the  sea  at  the 
depth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  surface. 
The  result  of  his  inquiries,  which  tended  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  the  igneous  origin  of  minerals, 
and  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  Dr.  James  Hut- 
ton,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Werner,  he  em- 
bodied in  an  elaborate  paper,  which  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  was  president,  in  1806,  and  published  in  their 
Transactions,  as  were  also  several  other  valuable 
contributions  from  his  pen. 

In  1808  Sir  James  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  St.  Micbaers,  in  Cornwall,  but 
after  the  dissolution  of  1812  he  did  not  again  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
after  a  long  illness,  June  23, 1832.  He  married, 
November  10, 1786,  Lady  Helena  Douglas,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Dunbar,  third  earl  of  Selkirk,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Sir  James  HalFs  works  are : 

EiMj  on  the  Origin,  Principles,  and  History  of  Gothic 
Architeotnre.  1818,  4to. ;  with  tax  pUtes.  On  the  same 
Trane.  Soc.  Edin.  1796.  toL  iy.  8 

On  Whinstone  and  Lava.  Trans.  Soc.  Edin.  1806.  toI.  vr. 
8.    lb.  Nicholson's  Jour.  ii.  p.  286. 

Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments,  showing  the  effects  of 
Compression,  in  modifying  the  Action  of  Heat  lb.  71.  lb. 
Nicholson's  Joomal,  xiii.  828.    1806. 

On  the  Vertical  Position  and  Conyolutions  of  certair  Stra- 
ta, and  their  relation  to  Granite.    lb.  1815.  vol.  yv  79. 

On  the  Rerolntions  of  the  Earth's  Surface.    lb.  139.  169. 

Experiments  on  the  Effects  of  Heat,  modified  bj  Compres- 
sion.   Nicholson's  Journal,  ix.  98.   1804. 

HALL,  Basil,  Captain,  R.N.,  an  eminent  tra- 
veller and  author  of  various  works,  second  son  of 
tlie  preceding,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1788. 
He  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1802,  and  in  1808 
raceived  his  first  commission  as  lieutenant.  In 
1813,  when  acting  commander  of  the  Theban  on 
the  East  India  station,  he  accompanied  Sir  Sam- 
nel  Hood,  the  admiral,  in  a  journey  over  the 


greater  part  of  the  island  of  Java.  The  following 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
and  in  1817  to  that  of  post-captain.  Having  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ljra,  a  small 
gun-brig,  he  accompanied  the  expediti<Mi  which, 
in  the  year  1816,  took  out  Lord  Amherst  as  am- 
bassador to  China.  On  this  occasion  be  viated 
the  places  (^greatest  interest  in  the  adjacent  seas, 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  be  published  ^  A 
Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Western  Coast  of 
Corea  and  the  great  Loo-Choo  Island  in  the  Japan 
Sea,'  which,  from  the  interesting  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, excited  great  attention.  In  1827  it  formed 
the  first  volume  of  Co|^stable's  Miscellany;  and  in 
this  edition  Captain  Hall  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  the  exiled  emperor 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  when  the  conversation 
chiefly  related  to  Loo-Choo  and  its  inhabitants. 

He  was  next  employed  on  the  South  American 
station  in  command  of  the  Conway.  The  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America  were  then  in  the  midst 
of  their  struggle  for  independence ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1823,  he  published  Extracts 
from  his  Journal,  written  while  on  that  station. 
Captain  Hall  omitted  no  opportunity  of  *  taking 
notes  ^  wherever  he  went,  with  the  view  of  publi- 
cation. An  instance  of  this  practice,  somewhat 
obtrusively  displayed,  is  mentioned  in  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  on  occasion  of  his  visiting  Abbots- 
ford  at  Christmas  1824.  "  One  of  the  guests,*" 
says  Lockhart,  "  was  Captain  Basil  Hall,  alwayR 
an  agreeable  one ;  a  traveller  and  a  taoanty  full  of 
stories  and  theories,  inexhaustible  in  spirits,  curi- 
osity, and  enthusiasm.  Sir  Walter  was  surprised 
and  a  little  annoyed  on  observing  that  the  captain 
kept  a  notebook  on  his  knee  while  at  table,  but 
made  no  remark.**  Various  extracts  from  the 
Journal  which  he  kept  at  Abbotsford  are  given  in 
the  Life  of  Scott  by  his  son-in-law.  In  1825  he 
married  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Hunter,  consul-general  for  Spain,  and  in  April 
1827,  he  and  his  wife  and  child  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool for  the  United  States,  where  they  remained 
above  a  year,  during  which  period  Captain  Hall 
travelled  nearly  nine  thousand  miles.  The  result 
of  his  travels  he  afterwards  published.  In  1834 
he  met  at  Rome  the  countess  Purgstall,  a  Scotch 
lady  married  to  an  Austrian  nobleman,  formeriy 
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Miss  Cranstonn,  the  sister  of  Mi*s.  Dugald  Stewait, 
and  of  Lord  Coi-ehoose,  a  lord  of  session.  From 
her  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  her  schloss 
or  castle,  near  Gratz  in  Styria,  and  his  worlc  en- 
titled ^  Schloss  Heinfeld,  or  a  Winter  in  Lower 
Styria,^  was  the  result  of  his  notes  during  his  resi- 
dence there.  It  was  a  sapposition  of  his  that  Die 
Vernon  in  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  romance  of  Rob  Roy 
was  sketched  from  this  lady  before  she  left  Scot- 
land. He  afterwards  pnblished  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  Madame  de  Furgstall,  during  the  last 
moments  of  her  life.  In  tiie  summer  of  1881, 
when  Sir  Walter  Scott's  prostrated  strength  ren- 
dered a  cessation  of  his  literary  labours  necessary, 
and  he  was  recommended  to  go  to  Italy  fur  the 
improvement  of  his  health,  Captain  Hall  addressed 
a  letter,  unknown  to  him,  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
thep  firat  lord  of  the  admiralty,  suggesting  that  a 
government  vessel  should  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  and  the  Barham  frigate  being  ordered  for 
the  purpose.  Sir  Walter  embarked  on  board  of  her 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  27th  October  of  that  year. 
In  his  thu'd  series  of  '  Fragments  of  Voyages,' 
some  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  great 
novelist's  departure.  Captain  Hall  having  gone  to 
Portsmouth  to  show  him  all  the  attention  in  his 
power. 

In  1842,  Captain  Hall  was  seized  with  mental 
aberration,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, Haslar,  Portsmouth,  where  he  died,  11th 
September  1844,  in  his  56th  year.  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  member  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
of  London. — His  works  are : 

A  Voyage  of  Dlscovety  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Corea,  and 
the  great  Loo-Choo  Island  in  the  Japan  Sea,  with  an  Appen- 
dix, and  a  Vocahnlary  of  the  Loo-Choo  Language,  by  H.  J. 
Clifford.  London,  1818,  4to.  2d  edition,  without  Appendix 
and  Vocabnlary,  1820 ;  Constable^s  Miscellany,  1st  vol.  Ed- 
inburgh, 1827. 

Voyage  to  China  in  the  Lyra,  along  with  Lord  Amherst's 
Embassy.    London,  1818. 

Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822 ;  with 
an  Appendix  containing  a  Memoir  on  the  Navigation  of  the 
South  American  Station ;  also  various  scientifio  notices,  and 
a  paper  *  On  the  Duties  of  Naval  Commanders-in-chief  on 
Ihe  South  American  Station  before  the  appointment  of  Con- 
suls.' Edin.  1824,  2  vols.  8vo.  Constable's  Miscellany,  vols. 
ii.andiii.    1827. 

Travels  in  North  America,  m  the  years  1827  and  1828. 
Edin.  1829,  8  vols.  12mo. 

Fraitments  of  Voya^^es  and  Travels,  mdudmjc  Anecdotes  of 


a  Naval  Life,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  young  persons.  First  Se- 
ries, Edin.  1881,  3  vols.  16mo.  Second  Series,  Edin.  1832, 
8  vols.  16mo.  Third  Series,  Edin.  1833,  8  vols.  16mo.  The  . 
admiralty  directed  the  *  Fragments  of  Voyages,*  with  Loo- 
Ch^,  and  Captain  Hall's  work  on  North  America,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Seamen's  Libraries  established  on  board  ships 
of  war. 

Schloss  Heinfeld,  or  a  Winter  in  Lower  Styria.  Edinb. 
1836, 12mo. 

Patchwork.  I>ondon,  1841,  3  vols.  8vo.  This,  his  last 
work,  consists  of  detached  papers,  embracing  recollections  of 
foreign  travel,  incidents  worked  into  short  tales,  and  a  few 
Essays. 

To  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  he  contributed 
An  Account  of  the  Geology  of  the  Table  Mountain  and  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  (1815.  Vol  viL  p.  269) ; 
Details  of  Experiments  made  with  an  Invariable  Pendulum  in 
South  t^erica,  and  other  Places,  for  determining  the  figure 
of  the  Earth ;  and  Observations  made  on  a  Comet  at  Valpa- 
raiso. 

Among  his  other  Scientific  papers  are,  A  Sketch  of  the 
Professional  and  Scientific  Objects  which  might  be  aimed  at  in 
a  Voyage  of  Research ;  and  A  Letter  on  the  Trade  Winds,  in 
the  Appendix  to  DanieU's  Meteorology;  with  contributions 
to  Brewster's  Journal,  Jameson's  Journal,  and  the  Enoydo- 
psedia  Britannica. 

HALL,  Robert,  an  eminent  army  snrgeon, 
descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Halls  of 
Haugh-head  in  Roxburghshire,  was  bom  there  in 
1768.  He  received  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Jedburgh,  and  having  duly  qualified 
himself  for  the  medical  department  of  the  navy, 
he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  surgeon's  first 
mate  of  the  Ruby,  74.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  England,  acting  surgeon  on 
board  a  frigate.  The  solicitation  of  an  unde  in- 
duced him  to  quit  the  service  and  to  repair  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
He  afterwards  established  his  residence  in  London, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  contributing  to  sev- 
eral medical  perioditol  works  and  editing  others. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  army  as  surgeon,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  ibr  nearly  twelve  years ; 
after  which  he  joined  the  expedition  to  the  Niger, 
having  been  appointed  to  accompany  the  military 
division  as  the  medical  ofiScer.  Unfortunately,  an 
injury  he  received  by  an  accidental  fall  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  while  outward-bound,  acted,  in 
conjunction  with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate 
of  Senegal,  so  strongly  on  his  constitution,  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  was  compelled  to 
proceed  to  Madeira,  as  the  only  chance  of  preserv- 
ing his  life.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Europe, 
but  his  health  was  never  fiilly  re-established.  He 
I  died  in  1824.    He  was  the  author  of  a*^rcat  va- 
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rietj  of  medical  tracts,  with  yariom  other  papers 
inserted  in  the  London  medical  and  physical  Joor- 
nal,  between  the  years  1800  and  1810.  He  like- 
wise left  behind  him  several  nsefol  mannscripts, 
among  which  are  some  valaable  remarks  on  the 
Medical  Topography  of  Senegal. 

Haujdat,  ft  ■ornMne,  firom  he^adaj,  originallj  bdongiiig 
to  ft  border  dan  settiod  ia  AniiftDdftle,  Imt  for  mon  than  ux 
emtnries  eommon  oo  both  ndes  of  the  Solwftj.  When  ft 
plundering  ezconkm  on  the  English  border  ws*  determined 
upon,  **  a  boUdftj  **  was  the  slogan  or  gathering  cry  of  the 
Annandale  motstnwpers,  and  the  smsll  hill  where  they  were 
•ocDStomed  to  assemble  on  sodi  oocasions,  still  retiuns  the 
aame  of  the  ''Hallidaj  hilL"  The  chieftain  who  first  as- 
snmed,  or  to  whom  was  first  given,  the  saraama  of  HaUiday, 
had  his  castlf  *w  strong  tower  at  Corehead,  near  the  sooree 
of  the  river  Annan,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Tillage  of 
Moflbt,  oelebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters.  In  the  time  of 
the  Cmsades,  of  the  five  thousand  men  who  were  sent  by 
Williftm  the  Lion,  nnder  his  brother  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
to  the  assistance  of  Bichard  the  lion-heart  in  Palestine,  one 
thonsand  were  from  Amisadale,  and  neariy  all  of  them  Hal- 
Idays.  Sereral  persons  of  this  surname  subsequently  settled 
in  Englsod,  cbiefly,  st  first,  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire. 
In  1485  Tbomas  Halliday  of  Pontefract  commanded  fire  hun- 
dred areheis  in  Sir  John  Shiiiey's  division  of  the  English  army 
at  the  battle  of  Aginoourt    In  1470,  Walter  Halliday,  called 

The  Minstrel,"  a  younger  son  of  the  Annandale  chieftain,  was 
master  of  the  Revels  to  Edwsid  the  Fourth.  It  was  no  unu- 
sual thing  for  a  mosstrooper  to  find  bis  way  at  court.  George 
Armstrong,  of  the  same  family  as  Willie  Annstrong,  hanged 
by  King  James  the  Fifth,  wss  the  celebrated  court  fool  of 
King  James  the  Sixth.  Walter  the  Minstrel  was  the  first  of 
the  Hallidays  of  Bodborou^  in  Gloucestershire,  to  which 
family  the  learned  Baran  Halliday  belonged.  In  1605,  Sir 
Leonard  Halliday  (knighted  by  King  James)  was  lord  mayor 
of  London.  The  first  chairman  of  the  united  East  India 
Company  was  William  Halliday,  merchant  and  alderman  of 
London,  who  died  in  1628. 

The  direct  Scottish  line  failed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Walter  the  Minstrers  great-grandson,  Theobald  Halliday, 
married  in  Holland  a  Miss  Hay,  heiress  of  Tnlliebole,  Flfe- 
shire,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Hay,  in  the  Dutch  service, 
and  at  her  death,  their  son,  Sir  John  Halliday,  inherited  that 
estate.  In  the  youthful  days  of  James  the  Sixth,  during  the 
progress  of  the  court  from  Stixiing  to  Falkland,  that  monarch 
often  slept  at  Tnlliebole  house,  midway  on  the  journey,  and, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  is  said  to  have  knighted  the 
laird.  In  1722,  Catherine  Halliday,  daughter  and  heirees  of 
John  Halliday  of  TuUiebole,  the  descendant  of  this  Sir  John 
Halliday,  married  the  Rev.  Archibald  Moncrieff,  who  obtained 
the  estate  of  Tullibole  in  her  right  Her  great-grsndson,  Sir 
James  Wellwood  Moncrieff,  hart,  of  Tnlliebole,  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion, died  in  1851.  (See  Mohcbisfp,  surname  of).  Sir 
John's  2d  son,  William  Halliday,  provost  of  Dumfries,  and  one 
of  its  representatives  in  parliament,  had  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining King  James  VI.  at  his  house  in  that  royal  burgh,  after 
bis  aooesiiion  to  the  crown  of  England,  on  his  last  vbit  to  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  provost's  sons,  Thomas  Halliday,  who  had 
gone  to  England,  returned  in  1679,  in  the  army  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  sent  to  suppress  the  Covenanters,  but  left  the 
kin^s  service  on  findirfjg  that  all  his  kinsmen  were  on  their 
SHle.    Among  those  who  sufiered  in  Galloway  in  the  persecu-  | 


tions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  several  of  the  name  o 
Halliday,  particnhuly  David  Halliday,  portiooer  of  Mayfield, 
who,  on  21st  Febnury  1685,  was,  with  Bell  of  Whiteside, 
and-thive  others,  saipiiaed  by  Gricnoo  of  Lag  on  Kixkeonndl 
Mnir,  parish  of  Tonglaod,  and  barbftroody  shot  on  the  ^wt, 
*  without  so  mudi  as  allowing  them  to  pray,  though  eamotly 
desired*  [TFodhw's  BiaL  voL  xr.  p.  242].  Another  David 
Halliday,  once  in  Glengape,  was  also  shot,  <m  lltb  July  fol- 
lowing. By  his  marriage  with  Miss  Wri^t,  an  heiress  of  the 
Four  Towns,  Thomas  HalEdaj  aequired  some  piupeity  at 
Bemgsw.  Annandale,  which  became  the  title  of  the  fimnily. 
His  second  son,  Simon  Halliday,  acquired  the  lands  of  Whin- 
nyrig,  on  the  banks  of  the  Solway  Frith,  and  his  descendants 
still  bear  that  designation. 

William  Halliday,  the  elder  soo  of  the  provost  a£  Dum- 
fncft,  mherited  Bemgftw,  and  on  his  decease  in  1745,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Halliday  of  Bemgftw,  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Archibald  Porteoua,  portioner 
r>f  the  Copewood.  He  died  in  1804,  leaving  an  only  surviv- 
ing son.  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  a  memoir  of  whom  foDows. 
Sir  Andrew  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Peter  Cazmichael, 
Esq.,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  GaUoway  Ime  of  the  family,  were  Mr.  Halliday  of 
Chapmanton,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Halliday  of  Calcutta.  Dr. 
Matthew  Halliday,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
distmguished  himself  as  a  physician  at  Moscow,  and  was  one 
of  the  physicians  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Bussift,  wss 
the  sou  of  Mr.  William  Halliday,  farmer  at  Lochbrow,  parish 
of  Johnstone,  Dumfries-shire,  who  derived  frmn  a  junior 
branch  of  the  Corehead  family  that  never  left  Annaadala. 

HALLIDAY,  Sir  Andrew,  an  eminent  physl- 
dan,  was  born  in  Dumfries-shire  in  1788.  He  was 
educated  for  the  chnrch,  and  was  an  nnsnccessfol 
candidate  for  the  parish  school  of  Dnncow,  Dnm- 
fries-shire.  He  afterwards  changed  the  cleri- 
cal for  the  medical  profession.  Like  his  dales- 
man and  friend,  Telford  the  engineer,  he  was 
of  reduced  parentage,  thongh  of  good  and  ancient 
blood,  being  a  descendant  of  that  braye  '*  Thom 
Halliday,  mj  sister's  son  so  dear,"  spoken  of  by 
the  renowned  Sir  William  Wallace.  After  finish- 
ing his  studies,  he  travelled  throng  Russia  and 
Tartafy,  and  subsequently  settled  at  Halesworth, 
near  Birmingham,  where,  having  taken  his  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh,  he  for  some  time  pursued 
the  practice  of  medicine.  He  afterwards  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  army,  both  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  as  surgeon  to  the  forces,  was  at  the  assault 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. .  He  was  subsequently  appointed  domestic 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  was  knight- 
ed by  George  the  Fourth  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne. 

With  the  history  and  antiquities,  the  poetiy  and 
traditions  of  his  native  land,  Sir  Andrew  wa.s 
familiarly  acquainted.    He  possessed  a  vast  fund 
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of  general  information,  with  a  fine  taste  in  litera- 
tare,  and  a  love  of  science,  as  his  ^  History  of 
the  Hoase  of  Hanover,'  pnblislied  in  1826,  and 
his  *  Account  of  the  West  India  Islands,'  which 
came  oat  in  1837,  sufficiently  testify.  In  Novem- 
ber 1833  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  army 
hospitals  in  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  he  re- 
tamed  in  1836.  He  bad  early  tamed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sad  and  neglected  state  of  the  insane 
poor  in  Gi'eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  bene- 
volent view  of  leading  to  an  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  and  his  representations  and  commnni-' 
cations  to  the  public,  and  to  persons  in  power,  on 
the  subject,  some  of  which  were  anonymous,  were 
80  appalling,  and  found  to  be  so  tme,  that  they 
procured  the  appointment  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1806-7.  He  died  at 
Dumfries,  September  7,  1839.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgn  and  Grottingen, 
and  a  member  of  several  other  learned  and  scien- 
tific institutions. — His  works  are : 

Observations  on  Emphysema,  or  the  Disease  which  arises 
from  the  Difitmon  of  Air  into  the  Cavitj  of  the  Thorax. 
1807. 

Remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  Lunatic  Asylmns  in 
Ireland.    1808. 

Obsenrations  on  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Military  Enquuy.    1809. 

Observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  Portoguese  Army. 
1811,  4to.    Second  edition,  with  additions.    1812,  8vo. 

Translation  of  Professor  Franck^s  Exposition  of  the  Causes 
of  Diseases.    1813,  8to. 

Memohr  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.    Paris,  1816. 

Letter  to  Lord  Binning  on  the  State  of  Lnnatic  Asylams, 
&c,  in  Scotland.    Edin.  1816. 

A  General  History  of  the  House  of  Guelph,  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  L    London,  1821. 

Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  1826,  2  vols.  A  well- 
srranged  and  judidous  work. 

A  General  View  of  the  present  state  of  Lunatics  and  Luna- 
tic Asylums  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    1828- 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Robert  Seymour,  with  a  Report  of  the 
Number  of  Lunatics  and  Idiots  in  England  and  Wales.  1829. 

The  West  Indies:  The  Natural  and  Physical  History  of 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  With  some  account  of 
the  Moral,  Social,  and  Political  Condition  of  their  Inhabitants 
immedistely  before  and  after  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slaveiy. 
London,  1837,  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War  on  Sickness  and  Mortal- 
ity in  the  West  Indies.    1839. 

He  had  collected  materials  for  writing  an  Account  of  the 
Chief  Campaigns  of  Wellington,  in  which  he  himself  was  pre- 
sent ;  but  his  death  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  intention 
into  execution. 


Haltburtok,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  of  that  name 
m  Berwickshire     These  lands,  Meikle  and  IJttle  Halybur- 


ton,  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  were  at  first  called  only 
Burton,  or  Burghton,  hut  a  chapel  (a  pendicle  of  the  church' 
of  Greenlaw)  being  afterwards  built  at  one  of  them,  it  was 
thence  called  Holy  or  Haly  Burton.  Nisbet  (Sy§ttim  of  Her- 
aldry,  voL  i.  p.  102)  thinks  that  it  was  iirom  a  holy  man 
named  Burton  that  it  had  its  name. 


Haltbubton.  of  Dirleton,  Lord,  a  titie  (forfeited  in  1600) 
in  the  peerage  of  Soothmd,  conferred  in  1440,  on  Sir  Walter 
HalybnrtOQ  of  Dirleton,  a  descendant  of  the  first  person  who 
assumed  the  Tuuxfi  of  Halyburton  from  his  lands.  This  was 
Walter,  son  of  David,  son  of  Tracts,  who,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Walterus  de  Halyburton,  confirmed  a  donation  of  his 
father  made  in  1176,  of  his  church  of  Halyburton  to  the  ab- 
bacy of  Kelso.  Walter's  great-grandson.  Sir  Heniy  Halybur- 
ton, swore  allegiance  to  King  Edward  the  First,  in  1296,  for 
his  lands  in  Berwickshure,  and  on  28d  May  1308,  he  was  one 
of  the  sureties  for  the  liberation  of  Lamberton  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  then  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  castle.  His  son,  Sir 
Adam,  had  three  sons :  Sir  Walter,  Sir  John,  and  Alexan- 
der. Sur  Walter,  the  eldest  son,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battie  of  Durham  in  1346.  He  was  first  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castie  of 
Windsor,  and  had  ten  merks  sterling  allowed  him  to  bear  his 
charges  on  the  journey,  by  Kmg  Edward  the  Third.  He  ob- 
tuned  his  liberty  with  King  David  the  Second  in  1357,  and 
the  following  year  had  a  safe-conduct  to  go  to  England,  to 
negodate  affurs  of  state.  In  1364  he  was  high  sheriff  of 
Berwickshire,  and  one  of  the  Scottish  commisaoners  at  Muir- 
houselaw,  1st  September  1867.    He  died  about  1386. 

The  second  son.  Sir  John  Halyburton,  a  valiant  wamor 
against  the  English,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Nisbet,  in 
1356.  He  married  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  ds 
Vaux  or  Vallibus,  lord  of  Dirleton,  with  whom  he  got  that 
estate,  and  in  consequence  quartered  the  arms  of  Vaux  with 
his  own.  His  son,  Su*  John  Halyburton  of  Dirleton,  died  in 
1392.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cameron 
of  Bellegamo,  coheiress  with  her  sister,  Jean,  (the  wife  of 
Sir  Nlool  Erskine  of  Kinnonl,)  of  their  father,  whose  great 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Pertii  and  Haddington  were  divided 
between  them.  He  had,  ^rith  a  daughter,  two  sons:  Sir 
Walter;  and  Geoige  Halyburton  of  Gogar,  of  which  lands  he 
had  a  charter  firom  his  brother,  8th  June  1409. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Walter  Halyburton  of  Dirleton,  was  one 
of  the  hostages  for  King  James  the  First,  on  his  liberation  in 

1424,  when  his  annual  revenue  was  estimated  at  eight  hun- 
dred merks,  and  he  obtained  liberty  to  retnm  to  Scotland  in 

1425.  In  1430  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  England,  and  one  of  the  war- 
dens of  the  marches.  In  1439  he  was  constituted  high  trea- 
surer of  Sootiar.i,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  parliament  In  1444  he  founded  at  Dirleton  a  colle- 
giate church.  He  died  in  1449.  By  his  wife,  Lady  Isabel 
Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  the  regent  Albany,  «id  relict  of 
the  earl  of  Ross,  he  had,  with  a  daughter,  four  sons,  namely, 
John,  second  Lord  Halyburton  of  Dirleton,  Walter,  Robert, 
and  William. 

Walter,  the  second  son,  married  Catherine,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Alexander  de  Chisholm,  with  whom  he  got  the 
barony  of  Pitcur,  in  the  parish  of  Kettins,  Forfarshire,  of 
which  he  had  a  charter  in  1432.  The  Halyburtons  of  Pitcur, 
(of  wliom  afterwards,)  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  support  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  oratury. 

John,  second  Lord  Halyburton,  married  Janet,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Seton  of  Seton,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons:  Pa- 
trick and  George,  who  both  bore  the  titl& 
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Patrick,  third  lord,  married  Margaret,  eldest  dangfater  of 
Patrick,  fint  Lord  Hales,  bat  died  withoot  issoe.  Georgie, 
roortli  lord,  had  three  sons :  Archibald,  Patrick,  and  Andrew. 
The  eldest  son,  Archibald,  predeceased  bis  father,  hot  having 
married  Helen,  dangfater  of  Shaw  of  Sanchie,  he  had  a  son, 
James,  fifth  lord,  on  whose  decease,  his  nnde,  Patridc,  became 
sixth  Lord  Haljbnrton  of  Dirieton.  The  latter  died  in  1506, 
learing  three  daughters,  coheiresses ;  name] j,  Janet,  married 
to  William,  Lord  Bathven ;  Marion,  to  George,  Lord  Home ; 
and  Margaret,  to  Georgie  Ker  of  Fawdonside,  Rozbui^hshire. 
The  sixth  lord  had  a  natural  son,  Darid  Haljbnrton,  in  whose 
favour  a  le^timation  passed  the  great  seal,  19th  April,  1548. 
The  title  descended  to  the  eldest  daughter,  Lady  RuthTen, 
and  remained  in  Patrick,  her  son.  Her  grandson,  William, 
Lord  RuthTen  and  Dirieton,  was  in  1581  created  earl  of  Gow- 
rie,  and  her  great-grandson,  John,  third  earl  of  Gowrie,  for- 
feited it  in  1600.  (see  Gowbk,  Earl  of,  p.  339,)  and  thus 
the  title  of  Ixnrd  Haljburton  of  Dirieton  reverted  to  the 
crown. 


The  most  edebrated  of  the  Haljbnrtons  of  Pitcur,  was 
James  Halybuiton,  provost  of  Dundee  at  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotlandf'and  nnde  and  tutor  (or  guardian)  of  Sir 
George  Halyburton  of  Pitcur.  In  1558,  he  was  one  of  tiie 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Estates  of  Scotland  to  France  to 
negodate  the  marriage  of  the  infant  Queen  Mary  to  the  dau- 
phm.  He  early  joined  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  in 
1559,  when  the  queen  regent  began  to  persecute  the  preach- 
ers of  the  reformed  doctrines,  she  desired  him  to  apprehend 
Paul  Methven,  one  of  the  leading  reformers,  but,  instead  of 
ddng  so,  he  sent  the  latter  a  secret  message  to  that  effect, 
that  he  might  escape  in  time.  [^Calderwood^s  HUt  vol.  i.  p. 
489.]  He  was  among  the  banms  who  went  to  St  Andrews 
on  the  4th  June  of  the  same  year,  summoned  there  by  the 
earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  re- 
gent Moray,  in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
queen  regent  towards  the  reformers.  He  had  the  command 
of  the  troops  of  the  Congregation  stationed  on  the  high 
ground  called  Cupar  moor,  to  oppose  the  army  which  the 
queen  regent  had  marched  from  Falkland  dn  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  and  he  had  so  skilfully  posted  their  ordnance  as 
completely  to  command  the  surrounding  country.  To  avoid 
bloodshed,  however,  a  negociation  was  entered  ipto,  which 
led  to  a  temporary  truce.  At  the  burning  of  Scone,  soon 
after,  he  and  his  brother,  Captain  Alexander  Halyburton, 
hastened  with  Knox  and  other  leaders  of  the  reformation  to 
prevent  acts  of  violence  by  the  mob,  but  without  effect,  as 
the  palace  and  abbey  were  entirely  destroyed.  Captain  Alex- 
ander Halyburton  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  French 
soldiers  at  Ldth  in  the  following  November.  In  1560  the 
provost  of  Dundee  was  one  of  the  leading  reformers  who  met 
at  Cupar  for  the  purpose  of  electing  commissioners  to  meet 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  Berwick,  to  arrange  the  conditions  on 
which  £ueen  Elizabeth  was  to  send  an  English  army  to  their 
assistance.  The  instructions  given  them,  signed,  among 
others,  by  James  Halyburton,  are  inserted  in  full  in  Calder- 
ufOotTs  Hittory  (vol.  i.  p.  579).  In  1564  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  present, 
certain  articles  agdnst  popery  to  the  lords  of  secret  ooundL 
In  1565,  after  '*  the  Round-about  Raid,**  with  the  earls  of 
Murray,  Glencaim,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Reformed  party, 
he  took  refuge  in  England,  the  queen  and  Lord  Damley  be- 
ing then  too  .powerful  for  them.  He  afterwards  fought  at 
I^ngside  on  the  side  of  the  regent  Moray.  In  1570  he  as- 
sistMl  the  regent  Lennox  in  dispersing  the  troops  of  the  earl 
of  Huntly  at  Brechin,  when  he  appeared  in  arms  on  behalf  of 


Queen  Maiy.  In  the  subsequent  skirmishes  with  **tbe 
queen's  men,"  between  Edinbuigh  and  Ldth,  he  was  also  ao- 
tivdy  engaged.  He  was  with  the  eari  of  Morton,  the  leader 
of  the  kmg's  army,  when  he  attacked  the  lords  of  the  queen's 
faction  near  Restalrig,  on  16th  June  157L  At  this  tune  he 
held  the  rank  of  colond,  and  at  a  skirmish  which  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  August  of  that  year,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  from  Ldth,  who  had  driven 
back  to  the  Netherbow  gate  of  Edinbuigh  a  strong  force  of 
the  oppodte  faction  that  had  gone  out  to  give  them  battle, 
but  appears  soon  to  have  r^ained  his  liberty.  In  1578  he 
was  one  of  the  oommisdoaers  who  were  directed  by  the  king 
to  hold  a  conference  at  Stirling  castle,  on  22d  December,  to 
settle  the  policy  of  the  diurch,  and  in  1582,  he  and  Captain 
William  Stewart,  brother  of  the  notorious  favourite.  Colonel 
James  Stewart,  temporary  eari  of  Arran,  were  commisdoners 
from  the  king  to  the  General  Assembly  which  met  on  9th 
October  of  that  year.  He  was  also  one  of  the  king's  com- 
misdonen  in  the  Assembly  whidi  met  24th  April  1583.  He 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  lost  the  king's  favour,  probably  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Calderwood,  he  was  deprived  of  the  provostsbip  of 
Dundee,  after  he  had  held  it  for  thirty-three  consecutive 
years,  when  it  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Crawford.  In  the 
Assembly  of  Febmaiy  1588,  he  was  again  one  of  the  king's 
commtsdoners,  and  in  this  and  the  next  Assembly,  in  August 
following,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  assessors  to  the  mo- 
derator. He  died  the  same  year,  aged  70,  and  was  interred 
in  the  South  church,  Dundee,  receiving  a  public  funeral,  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  His  monument  remdned 
under  the  floor  of  the  hOtran  (the  derk's  or  precentor's  desk) 
on  the  north  dde  of  the  pulpit,  till  the  churches  of  thmdee 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841. 

Pitcur  was  inherited  by  Agatha  Halyburton,  wife  ot  toe 
fourteenth  earl  of  Morton,  Whose  second  son,  the  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Douglas,  became  possessed  of  it,  and  according  to  the 
entdl,  assumed  the  name  of  Halyburton.  On  his  death  in 
1784,  it  went  to  his  aunt,  Mary,  countess  of  Aboyne,  whose 
second  son,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Douglas  Gordon,  afterwards 
Lord  Douglas  Gordon  Hdyburton,  succeeded  to  it,  and  on 
his  death  in  1841,  his  nephew.  Lord  FVederidc  Gordon,  be- 
came the  proprietor,  also  taking  the  name  of  Halyburton , 
being  the  lineal  male  heir  and  representative  of  that  andent 
family. 

A  lateral  branch  of  the  same  family  were  the  Haliburtons 
of  Foderance  in  the  same  county,  one  of  whom.  Sir  George 
Halibnrton,  was  admitted  a  lord  of  sesdon  8th  November, 
1627,  and  knighted  by  Charles  the  First  at  Holyrood,  on 
14th  July,  1683.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a  par- 
liamentary oommisdoner  for  surveying  the  laws,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  court  for  the  ensmng  sesdon  on  1st 
November  1642.  He  was  a  member  of  a  commisdon  for  re- 
vidng  and  arranging  the  laws,  passed  on  15th  March  1649, 
but  died  soon  after. 

HALYBURTON,  Thomas,  an  eminent  divine 
and  theological  writer,  ivas  bom  in  December 
1674,  at  Dnpplin,  hear  Feith.  His  father  had 
been  for  many  years  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Aberdalgy,  bat  was  ejected  at  the  RestoratioL, 
and  died  in  1682.  Thomas  accompanied  his 
mother  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1687,  and,  after  attending  the  nsnal 
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classes  at  the  nntyersitj,  he  entered  himself  a  stu- 
dent of  divinity.  He  was  licensed  in  1699,  and 
in  1700  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Ceres  in  Fifeshire.  In  1710,  npon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  synod  of  Fife,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  St.  Leonard's  college,  St. 
Andrews,  by  patent  from  Queen  Anne.  In  his 
inangaral  discourse  he  chose  for  his  subject,  a 
work  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcaim  of  Edinburgh, 
which  contained  an  attack  on  revealed  religion, 
under  the  title  of  *  Epistola  Archimedis  ad  Regem 
Grelonem  albie  Graecie  reperta,  anno  nrse  Christi- 
anas, 1688,  A.  Pitcaimo,  M.D.  nt  vulgo  creditur, 
auctore."  Professor  Halyburton  died  in  Septem- 
ber 1712,  in  his  88th  year.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings  against  the  Deists,  but  his 
published  works  wei-e  all  posthumous.    They  are: 

Nfttanl  Religion  Insafficient ;  and  Revealed,  necessary  to 
Man's  Happiness.  Edin.  1714,  4to.  This  able  and  elabo- 
rate performance  was  written  in  conftitation  of  the  Deism  of 
Lord  Herbert  and  Mr.  Blount. 

Memoirs  of  his  Life,  continued  bj  James  Watson.  Edin. 
1715,  8vo.  With  a  Recommendatory  Epistle  by  Isaac  Watts. 
London,  1718,  Srow 

The  Great  Concern  of  Salvation.  In  three  parts.  With  a 
Recommendatory  Preface  by  I.  Watts.    Edin.  1722,  Svo. 

Ten  Sermons,  preached  before  and  after  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,    Edin.  1722,  8vo. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  Works,  in  one  volume  8vo,  ap- 
peared in  1886  in  Glasgow. 


Hamiltoiv,  a  surname  originally  derived  from  the  lordship 
and  manor  of  Hambledon  in  Leicestershire,  the  seat  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Hamilton,  tiie  first  of  whom  settled  in  Soot- 
land  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  we  learn  from  the  index  to  Domesday  Book, 
there  were  several  places  in  England  of  the  names  of  Hamel- 
dun,  Hameldune,  Haineledone,  Hameltun,  Hameltune,  and 
Hameledune ;  and  different  families  of  the  name  were  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  England,  about  the  time  of  the 
early  Scottish  Hamiltons,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  of  them  settled  in  Scotland.  A  William  de  Hamil- 
ton, who  belonged  to  a  Yorkshire  family,  is  repeatedly  taken 
notice  of  in  the  Fcadera  Angliea^  from  1274  to  1305,  being 
employed  in  various  negodations  and  transactions  of  impor- 
tance. He  was  archbishop  of  York  and  lord-chancellor  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  one  of 
thb  commissioners  appointed  by  that  monarch  who  met  at 
Upsettlington,  near  Korham  castle,  on  2d  June  1292,  to  de- 
termine the  claims  of  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown. 
In  Cleland^s  *  Annals  of  Glasgow,*  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  there  is  in- 
serted the  translated  copy  of  a  charter  from  Malcolm  Can- 
more  (who  reigned  between  1057  and  1093)  to  the  masons  of 
Glasgow,  granting  them  very  ample  privileges,  one  of  4he 
witnesses  to  which  is  designed  Andrew  Hamilton,  bishop  of 
Glasgow ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the  deed  is  doubted  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  bishops  of  Glasgow  for  a  consid- 
erable period  after  this;  the  first,  according  to  Chalmers, 
having  been  Jchn,  (preceptor  of  David  I.,)  who  died  in  1147. 


The  first  person  of  the  name  in  Scotland  that  can  be  reliet! 
upon  was  Walter  de  Hamilton,  usually  dengned  Gualterus 
filius  Gilberti,  or  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert,  and  from  him  the  du» 
cal  family  of  Hamilton  are  descended.  His  father,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Hamilton,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Sir  William  de 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  sons  of  Robert  de  Bellomont,  sumamed 
Blanchemaine,  third  earl  of  T^icester,  who  died  in  1190.  The 
story  told  by  Hector  Boece,  Lesly,  Buchanan,  and  others,  ot 
the  first  Hamilton  who  settled  in  Scotland  having  been 
obliged  to  flee  from  the  court  of  Edward  the  Second  in  1323, 
for  slaying  John  Despencer,  is  quite  in  character  with  the  le- 
gendary origins  of  families  formerly  so  universal,  and  is  evi- 
dently an  invention.  The  fable  goes  on  to  state  that  having 
been  closely  pursued  in  his  flight,  Hamilton  and  his  servant 
changed  clothes  with  two  woodcutters,  and  taking  the  saws 
of  the  workmen,  they  were  in  the  act  of  cutting  an  oak-tree 
when  his  pursuers  pasted.  Perceiving  his  servant  to  notice 
them,  Sir  Gilbert  cried  out  to  him"  Through,"  which  word,  with 
the  oak-tree  and  saw  through  it,  he  took  for  his  crest.  Sir  Gil- 
bert's son,  Sir  Walter,  however,  was  settled  in  Scotland  long 
before  this  period.  In  the  chartulary  of  Paisley  he  appeara 
as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  of  confirmation  by 
James,  great  steward  of  Scotland,  to  the  monastery  of  Pais- 
ley, of  the  privilege  of  a  herring  fishery  in  the  Clyde,  in  1294 ; 
and  in  1292,  and  again  in  1296,  we  find  him  among  the  bar- 
ons who  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First,  for  landa 
lying  in  Lanarkshire  and  different  other  counties.  Durine 
the  contest  which  ensued  for  the  succession  to  the  Soottisn 
crown  he  adhered  to  the  English  or  Baliol  interest.  By  Ed- 
ward the  Second  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Bothwell,  and  he  held  that  important  fortress  for  the  English 
at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Barbour  as  **■  Schyr  Waltre  Gilbertson.**  He  seems  soon 
after  to  have  been  taken  into  favour  with  Robert  the  Bruce, 
as  that  monaroh  bestowed  on  him  the  barony  of  Cadyow  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  several  other  lands  and  baronies  in  that 
county,  and  in  Linlithgowshure  and  Wigtonshire.  He  conti- 
nued faithful  to  King  David  Bruce,  the  son  of  his  great  ben- 
efactor, and  during  his  minority  he  accompanied  the  regent 
Douglas  to  the  relief  of  Berwick,  then  threatened  with  a 
siege  by  the  English.  He  was  also  prraent  at  the  battle  of 
Halidon-hill,  where  he  had  a  command  in  the  second  great 
body  of  the  army  under  the  young  Stewart  He  was  twice 
married.  His  second  wife  was  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Adam 
de  Gordon,  ancestor  of  all  the  Gordons  in  Scotland.  He  had 
two  sons  :  Sir  David,  and  John  de  Hamilton,  who,  marrying 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alan  Stewart  of  Dreghorn,  got  with 
her  the  lands  of  Ballencrief,  &c.  Of  him  are  descended  the 
Hamiltons  of  Innerwick,  the  earls  of  Haddington,  and  others. 
Sir  Walter  had  two  brothers,  Sir  John  de  Hamilton  de  Ross- 
aven,  and  Hugo  de  Hamilton.  The  former  had  a  charter 
from  his  nephew,  Sir  David  de  Hamilton  de  Cadyow/  of  the 
barony  of  Fingaltoun  in  Renfirewshire,  dated  in  1839.  He 
was  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Fingaltoun  and  Preston, 
from  whom  are  sprung  the  families  of  Airdrie  and  Ellerehaw, 
and  from  the  latter  are  said  to  be  descended  the  Hafhiltons  of 
Cairnes,  and  the  Hamiltons  of  Mount  Hamilton  in  Ireland. 

Sir  David  de  Hamilton,  lord  of  Cadyow,  was,  like  his  fa- 
ther, a  faithful  adherent  of  David  the  Bruce,  and'after  that 
monaroh*s  return  from  France,  he  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
excursions  into  the  northern  counties  of  England.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  with  the  king  at  the  disastrous  bq^tle  of  Dur- 
ham, 17th  October,  1346,  but  soon  obtained  his  freedom  on 
payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  He  is  mentione<l  as  one  of  the 
magruUeg  Scotka^  at  a  meeting  of  the  Estates  held  at  Scone, 
27th  March  1371,  to  settle  the  succession,  when  John  earl  a 
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Garrick  was  nnanimoaBlj  acknowledged  to  be  the  eldest  law- 
ful son  of  IQng  Robert  the  Second,  and  undoubted  heir  to  the 
crown.  He  had  three  sons:  Sir  David,  his  snccessor;  Wal- 
ter de  Hamilton,  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Gambnskeitb 
and  Grange  in  Ayrshire ;  and  Alan  de  Hamilton  of  Lethberd 
or  Larfoert  in  Linlithgowshire. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  David  de  Hamilton,  was  knighted  by 
Robert  tiie  Second,  who,  in  1377,  made  him  a  grant  of  the  lands 
of  Bothwell  mnir.  He  died  before  1392.  He  mairied  Janet 
or  Johanetta  de  Keith,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  gal- 
lant Sir  WUliam  Keith  of  Galston,  and  the  ancestriz,  not 
only  of  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton,  but  of  their  cousins  the 
Stewarts  of  Damley,  from  whom  James  the  First  of  England, 
and  the  subsequent  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  were 
.  lineally  descended.  By  this  lady  he  had;  with  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Alexander  Eraser  of  Gowie  and 
Dores,  ancestor  of  the  Frasers,  Lord  Salton ;  five  sons ;  name- 
ly, Sir  John,  his  successor;  George,  ancestor  of  the  Hamil- 
tons of  Bordand  in  Ayrshire;  William,  ancestor  of  the  Hamil- 
tons of  Bathgate;  Andrew,  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of 
Udston ;  and  John,  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Bardowie. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Gadyow,  wlien  re- 
turning from  France,  in  1398,  with  Sur  John  Hamilton  of 
Fingaltoon,  and  some  other  Scottish  gentlemen,  was  captured 
at  sea  by  the  English.  Prompt  complaints  of  this  breach  of 
public  faith  having  been  made  by  the  Scottish  government, 
King  Richard  the  Second  issued  an  order,  dated  28th  Octo- 
ber 1898,  for  them  to  be  set  at  liberty,  the  ship  and  cargo 
restored,  and  the  damages  made  good.  The  following  year 
he  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  appointed  for  re- 
ceiving the  oath  of  King  Richard  for  the  fhlfilment  of  the 
truce  with  Scotland ;  and,  some  time  after,  he  was  present 
with  the  duke  of  Albany  on  the  borders,  when  he  and  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  on  the  part  of  England,  prolonged  the 
truce  between  the  two  countries.  With  a  daughter,  Gathe- 
rine,  married  to  Sir  VHlliam  Baillie  of  Lamington,  he  had 
three  eons ;  viz.  Sir  James,  his  successor ;  David,  ancestor  of 
the  Hamiltons  of  Dalserf,  Blackburn  Green,  &c ;  and  Tho- 
mas of  Damgaber,  common  ancestor  of  the  HamOtons  of 
Raploch,  Milbume,  Stanehonse,  Keilsland,  Torrance,  Aiken- 
head,  Dechmont,  Barnes,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  earls  of  Glan- 
brassil,  and  other  families  of  note  in  Lreland.  Thomas  de 
Hamilton  of  Damgaber  was  ordered  to  be  released  out  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  having  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner  of 
war.  The  order  is  dated  12th  April  1413,  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  King  Heniy  the  Fifth. 

The  eldest  eon,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and  his  next  brother, 
David,  obtained  letters  of  safe-conduct,  dated  6th  September 
1413,  from  King  Heniy  the  Fifth,  to  travel  into  England, 
AS  far  as  the  castle  of  Galthorpe  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
one  of  the  hostages  for  James  the  First,  when  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Scotland  in  1421,  and  in  1424  he  was  one  of 
/hose  who  went  to  London  as  sureties  for  their  sovereign. 
He  had  five  sons,  namely,  Sir  James,  his  successor,  first  I/)rd 
Hamilton ;  Alexander,  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Silver- 
tonhill  and  Westport;  John,  designated  of  Whistleberry ; 
Gavin,  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Bothwell,  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Orbistoun,  progenitor  of  the  Hamiltons 
of  Dalziel,  Haggs,  Monkland,  Kilbrachmont,  Parkhead,  Long- 
harmiston,  Barr,  &c. ;  and  Robert. 

James,  the  eldest  son,  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament  by 
royal  charter,  on  July  3,  1445,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Ham- 
ilton of  Gadyow.  In  1449,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  meet  on  the  borders  and  renew  the  truce  with 
England.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  age  amongst 
the  great  landed  proprietors  of  forming  collegiate  establieh- 


ments,  Lord  Hamilton  obtiuned  from  Pope  Sextus  V.  author' 
ity  to  erect  the  parish  church  of  Haoiilton  (formerly  Gadyow) 
into  a  collegiate  church,  and  to  add  to  it  a  provost  and  six 
prebendaries  to  a  former  foundation  of  two  chaplainries  in  the 
said  church.  A  new  diurch  having  been  built  in  1732,  the 
old  Gothic  fabric  erected  by  his  lordship  was  pulled  down, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  aisles,  which  now  covers  the 
burying  rault  of  the  Hamilton  family.  In  1450  he  accom- 
panied the  eari  of  Douglas  on  his  celebrated  tour  to  Rome, 
and  after  their  return  to  Scotland  the  following  year,  he  went 
with  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas*  tomb  at  Ganter- 
bury.  He  jofaaed  the  confederacy  which  Douglas  had  formed 
with  the  earls  of  Moray,  Grawford,  and  Ross,  and  in  1452, 
when  King  James  invited  that  powerful  nobleman  to  the 
fatal  conference  in  Stirling  castle,  he  accompanied  him  to  the 
gate ;  but  on  attempting  to  follow  Douglas  within  it,  he  was 
rudely  thrust  back  by  the  porter,  and  drawing  his  sword  to 
avenge  the  insult,  his  relation.  Sir  Alexander  Livingston, 
from  within  held  him  back  with  a  long  halbert  till  they  got 
the  gate  made  fast.  Afterwards,  when  he  heard  of  the  mur- 
der of  Douglas,  he  knew  that  his  being  denied  entrance  was 
done  for  his  safety.  A  friend  in  the  castle,  privily  oonv^ng 
a  pair  of  spurs  to  Lord  Hamilton,  (a  hint  for  him  to  escape,) 
gave  the  first  intimation  to  Douglas*  friends  in  the  town  of 
his  fate.  As  he  adhered  to  the  earl*s  brother,  Sir  James 
Douglas,  who  succeeded  as  ninth  and  last  earl  of  Douj^as, 
the  king,  in  Norember  1454,  after  ravaging  Douglasdale,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lord  Hamilton's  lands  in  Avondale  and  Glydesdale, 
which  he  also  laid  waste.  He  afterwards  went  to  England 
to  solicit  from  King  Henry  the  Sixth  assistance  in  men  and 
money  for  Douglas ;  but  although  he  failed  in  his  efforts  as 
regarded  the  earl,  he  obtained  for  himself  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  with  which,  on  his  return,  he  equipped  a  body  of 
300  horse  and  800  foot  Soon  after,  the  earl,  at  the  head  of 
40,000  men,  took  the  field  in  open  rebellion  against  his  sov- 
ereign. He  encamped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Garron, 
about  three  miles  from  the  Torwood  m  Stirlingshire.  The 
king  at  the  same  time  advanced  from  Stirling  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  At  this  crisis,  Bishop  Kennedy  sent  a  pri- 
vate message  to  Ix>rd  Hamilton,  offering,  in  the  king's  name, 
a  free  pardon  for  all  that  was  past,  and  great  rewards  in  fu- 
ture, if  he  deserted  Douglas,  and  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment. Immediately  repairing  to  that  nobleman,  as  his  troops 
were  drawing  out  firom  the  camp,  he  represented  to  him  that 
as  he  never  would  probably  again  be  at  the  head  of  a  more 
numerous  and  well-appointed  force,  so  he  never  oould  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  fighting  the  king  to  advantage;  and 
added,  that  he  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  his 
troops  longer  together.  The  earl  hanghlily  replied,  '*  That  if 
he  (Lord  Hamilton)  was  tired  or  afirud,  he  might  be  gone." 
The  same  night,  collecting  his  kinsmen  and  followers,  Lord 
Hamilton  carried  them  over  to  the  royal  camp,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  king  with  open  arms ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances, he  was  sent  to  Roslm  castle  for  a  few  days.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  other  desertions,  the  earl  of  Douglas, 
with  two  hundred  horse,  all  that  remained  to  him,  hastily 
retired  to  the  borders.  The  following  year  (1455)  he  renew- 
ed his  depredations  on  the  estates  of  the  royalists,  but  being 
overtaken  at  Ancrum  moor  in  Teviotdale,  by  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Lord  Hamilt(»i,  he  was  routed 
with  great  loss,  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Ham- 
ilton subsequently  obtained  from  his  grateful  sovereign  grants 
of  extensve  territorial  possessions  in  Lanarkshire  and  other 
counties,  and  among  others,  of  the  lands  of  Fjrnnart  in  Ren- 
frewshire, forfeited  by  the  eari  of  Douglas.  In  1455  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  .part  of  Scotland 
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to  treat  of  peaice,  with  the  Lord  Montagae  nnd  others,  on  the 
part  of  England ;  for  which  pnrpoie  they  met  at  York.  He 
was  employed  again  in  1461,  1471,  1472,  and  in  1474,  in 
which  last  year  he  was  one  of  the  ambanadors  extraordinary 
to  the  court  of  England.  Two  years  thereafter,  he  was  one 
of  the  oommisaionerB  appointed  to  meet  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  England  to  prolong  the  trooe,  and  to  negodate  a  marriage 
between  the  Princess  Cicely,  the  daoghter  of  Edward  IV., 
and  the  duke  of  Botheaay,  prince  of  Scotland,  both  of  whom 
were  then  in  their  childhood — a  nnion  that  never  took  place. 
His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  *  Acta  Dominorum  Con- 
dlii,*  as  one  of  these  judges,  during  the  years  1478  and  ,1479, 
in  which  latter  year  he  died.  Ho  was  married,  first,  to  Lady 
Eiiphemia  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  Patrick  earl  of  Strath- 
earn,  and  widow  of  Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Douglas  and  sec- 
ond duke  of  Touraine ;  and,  secondly,  in  1474,  to  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  eldest  dnughter  d  King  James  the  Second,  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Uoyd,  earl  of  Amui.  By  the  former  he 
oad  two  daughters,  Klizabetli,  married  to  David,  fourth  earl 
of  Crawford,  created,  by  James  XIL,  duke  of  Montroee,  and 
Agnes,  married  to  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  PreHton;  and  by 
the  iNtter  he  bad  a  son,  .iMmes,  2d  I/>rd  Hamilton,  and  a 
•laughter,  Elisabeth,  niHiTted  to  Matthew,  2d  earl  of  J^nnux. 
He  had  also  several  natural  sons,  but  of  tliese  only  are  known 
James  de  Hamilton,  whose  nume  appears  in  the  succession 
charter  of  1455;  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel.  father 
of  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  mar^,  (see  p.  427);  and  John 
Hamilton  of  nroomhill.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  married  to 
Sir  Jolui  Macfarlane,  chiiif  of  the  clan  Macfariane. 

James,  second  I^rd  Hamilton  and  first  earl  of  Arran,  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  his  cousin,  King  James  IV.,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  privy  councillors.  In  1503  he  was  sent, 
with  some  other  noblemen,  to  the  court  of  England,  to  ne- 
gociate  a  marriage  betwixt  the  Princess  Maigaret,  eldest 
dmighter  of  Henry  VI I. ,  and  his  royal  relative,  which  was 
concluded  the  following  year.  On  this  occasion  King  James 
made  him  a  grant  of  the  island  of  Arran,  at  the  same  time 
creating  him  earl  thereof,  by  letters  patent,  dated  11th  Au- 
gust 1508.  He  also  gave  him  a  charter  or  commission  of 
justiciary  within  the  island.  During  the  marriage  rejoicings, 
in  1504,  liord  Hamilton  and  the  celebrated  French  knight, 
Anthony  D*Arcy,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sienr  de 
la  Beaut6,  renowned  all  over  Europe  for  his  martial  prowess, 
tilted  together  in  presence  of  the  whole  court,  and  after  sev- 
eral trials,  neither  could  boast  of  any  advantage  over  the 
otlier,  "  only,'*  says  Sur  J.  Balfour  in  his  Annals,  "''  the  Lord 
Hamilton,  one  day  at  Falkland,  was  judged  to  have  the  hon- 
our, which  La  Beauty  did  impute  to  his  own  indisposition  of 
body  that  day.**  The  »ime  year  (1504)  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  force  of  10,000  men  which  James  XV.  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  engajg^  in 
hostilities  with  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  1507,  with 
the  archbishop  of  SL  Andrews,  he  was  sent  as  ambsssador 
to  France.  On  his  return  through  England,  the  following 
year,  accompanied  by  his  natural  brother.  Sir  Patrick  Ham- 
ilton, he  was  arrested  in  Kent  by  Vanghan,  an  officer  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was  at  first  treated  with  distinction, 
but,  on  his  refusal  to  swear  fidelity  to  King  Henry,  he  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  a  guard.  The  English  monarch 
having  sent  an  envoy  to  Scotland  to  vindicate  himiielf.  King 
James  desired  this  ambassador  to  inform  his  roaster  tliat  he 
highly  approved  of  the  earl's  conduct  in  refusing  to  swear 
fealty  to  England ;  adding,  that  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  his 
kinsman,  he  would  delay  the  renewal  of  the  league  with 
France,  if  he  were  released.  In  June  following,  the  bishop 
of  Moray  repaired  to  London  again  to  solicit  bis  liberation, 
II. 


but  without. effect;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  not  set  at 
liberty  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  During  his  residence 
in  England,  his  brother,  Sir  Patrick  (whom  Andrd  of  Tun- 
louse,  in  his  Dinry  for  the  year  1508,  styles  a  most  famous 
kniglit,)  vanquished,  in  single  combat,  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
eminent  skill  in  arms.  Soon  after,  tlie  earl  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries  which  was  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France,  who,  for  the 
seasonable  aid  thus  rendered  him,  settled  an  annual  pension 
on  the  earl  for  life,  besides  making  him  many  valuable  pre- 
sents. On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weatlier  into  the  port  of  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  having  maltreated  his  men,  the 
earl  landed  a  choice  body  of  his  sailors,  assaulted  and  stormed 
the  town,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered. 

During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  James  the  Fourth, 
vnth  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  had  been  slain  at  Flodden,  and 
the  queen-mother  had  been  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
On  her  resignation  of  that  office,  soon  after,  an  assembly  of 
the  estates  was  held  at  Peith  to  elect  a  new  regent,  when  the 
voices  were  much  divided  between  the  duke  of  Albany,  then 
in  France,  and  the  earl  of  Arran.    Through  the  influence, 
however,  of  Elpliinston,  bishop  uf  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Home, 
the  former  was  elected,  and  Sir  Patridc  Hamilton  and  the 
Lyon  King  at  arms  sent  to  France,  to  notify  the  election 
t»  him.     In  1515,  aft«r  Albany  had  taken  prisoner  lA>nl 
Home,  whose  overgrown  power  and  turbulent  disposition 
had  become  dangerous  to  the  state,  he  committed  him  to  the 
custody  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh.   The  latter,  who  disliked  the  regent,  was  eauly  per- 
suaded by  Home  to  retiro  with  him  to  the  borders,  where  Uiey 
commenced  hostilities,  on  which  he  was  required  to  surrender 
himself  within  fifteen  days,  to  avoid  being  proclaimed  a  rebel 
as  Home  and  his  brother  had  been.    At  the  same  time,  the 
regent,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  troops,  and  a  small 
train  of  artillery,  proceeded  to  invest  the  castle  of  Cadyow, 
the  earl's  principal  stronghold,  and  required  its  immediate 
surrender.     His  mother,  the  Princess  Mary,  aunt  of  Albany, 
resided  at  that  time  in  Cadyow  castle,  and  on  her  soli<^tation 
tlie  regent  consented  to  pardon  Anrim,  on  his  returning  to  his 
duty,  which  he  accordingly  did.    In  the  following  year,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  English  king,  Arran,  who  still  aimed 
at  the  regency,  associated  with  the  earh»  of  Glencaim,  Len- 
nox, and  the  majority  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
west,  and  seized  the  royal  magazines  at  Glasgow.    They  altio 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  some  French  ships, 
with  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  Albany,  which 
had  arrived  in  the  Clyde.    The  vessels,  however,  had  sailed, 
but  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  other  ammunition  landed 
from  them,  they  brought  to  Glasgow,  where,  lest  it  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  the  powder  was  thrown 
into  a  draw-well.    The  earl  of  Arran,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
stratagem  made  himself  master  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
expelling  Lord  Erskine,  the  governor.    An  accommodation, 
however,  between  the  regent  and  the  leaders  of  the  malcon- 
tents was  soon  brought  about,  chiefly  through  the  means  of 
Forman,  archbishop  of  Glasgow.    In  1517,  on  Albany's  de- 
parture for  France,  Arran  was  constituted  lieutenant-general 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency,  and,  on  tl»e  murder  of 
the  Sieur  de  la  Beauts,  warden  of  the  marches.    In  the  latter 
capacity  he  committed  to  prison  Su*  George  Douglas,  the 
brother  of  Angus,  and  Mark  Ker,  for  some  misdemeanor,  and 
took  possession  of  the  castles  of  Hume,  Wedderbume,  and 
Langton.    By  the  members  of  the  regency  he  had  been  elect- 
ed their  president,  but  was,  upon  all  occasions,  opposed  by 
the  earl  of  Angus.    Having,  in  1519,  while  the  plague  rage<i 
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at  Edinburgh,  conveyed  tbe  young  king,  for  greater  secarity, 
to  the  castle  of  Dalkeith,  he  was,  on  his  retnm  to  Edinburgh, 
denied  entrance  by  the  citizens,  on  the  instigation  of  Angus, 
and  the  gates  shut  agtunst  him.  His  followers  and  those  of 
Angus  had  a  fierce  encounter  on  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, 80th  April  1520,  when  several  were  slain  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Hamilton  party  obliged  to  disperse.  Arran 
himself  and  his  son,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  fighting  their  way 
through  the  meUe^  retired  down  a  wjmd  on  the  north  side  of 
the  High  St  reet,  where,  finding  a  coal-horse  standing,  they 
threw  off  his  burden,  and  rode  through  the  North  Loch,  at  a 
shallow  place,  no  one  thinking  of  pursuing  them  that  way. 
Among  those  slain  were  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel, 
already  mentioned,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  younger  of 
Preston.  In  1523  Arran  joined  the  queen  dowager  in  oppos- 
ing the  regent,  and  after  the  final  retirement  of  the  latter  to 
France  the  following  year,  he  had  agiun  the  chief  direction  of 
afiairs  under  the  king.  Id  1526,  however,  on  Angus  obtain- 
ing the  superiority,  he  retired  for  a  time  fVom  court  to  his 
estates,  but  on  the  4th  September  of  that  year,  he  command- 
ed the  royal  army  against  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  I^ennox,  at 
the  battle  near  Linlithgow,  where  the  latter  was  slain  by  Sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Finnnrt.  On  the  forfeiture  of  Angus  he 
had  a  charter  of  the  lordship  of  Bothwell,  16th  November 
1528.  He  died  before  21  st  July  1529.  He  married,  first, 
Beatrix,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Drummond,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  married  to  Andrew  Stewart,  I/>rd  Evandale 
and  Ochiltree,  whose  grandson  was  the  notorious  favourite  of 
James  the  Sixth,  Captain  James  Stewart,  the  titular  earl  of 
Arran.  He  married,  secondly,  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Alexander 
Ix)rd  Home,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  It  being  found  that 
this  lady's  former  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Hay,  of  the  family  of 
Yester,  who  had  gone  abroad  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
was  alive,  a  sentence  of  divorce  watf  pronounced  in  1513.  He 
married,  thirdly,  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Bethune  of 
Creich,  comptroller  of  Scotland,  niece  of  Cardinal  Bethune, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  of  Easter  Wemyss,  and 
by  her  had,  with  four  daughters,  two  sons,  namely,  James, 
second  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland  and  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given  afterwards  in  larger  type, 
and  Gavin.  He  had  also  four  natural  sons  and  one  natural 
daughter.  The  sons  were,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart, 
already  mentioned,  ancestor  of  tbe  Hamiltons  of  Evandale, 
Orawfordjohn.  Gilkersclengh,  &c;  Sir  John  Hamilton  of 
Clydesdale,  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Samuelston ;  James 
Hamilton  of  Parkhill ;  and  John,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
executed  at  Stirling  1st  April,  1570.  According  to  Knox  and 
Buchanan,  however,  the  paternity  of  the  last  was  doubtful. 

James,  second  earl  of  Arran,  and  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
married  Lady  Margaret  Douglaa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third  ' 
earl  of  Morton,  and  by  her  had,  with  four  daughters,  four 
^sons,  namely,  James,  third  earl  of  Arran ;  John,  marquis  of 
Hamilton ;  Lord  David  Hamilton,  who  died  %vithout  issue  in 
March  1611 ;  and  I/ord  Claud,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Aber- 
corn.    (Marquises  of  A  bercom,  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  1790.) 

James,  third  earl  of  Arran,  succeeded  his  father  in  1575. 
Tlie  dukedom  of  Chatelherault,  having  been  resumed  by  the 
crown  of  France,  did  not  descend  to  him.  He  was  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews  when  Cardinal  Bethune  was  assassi- 
nated in  1546,  and  was  detained  prisoner  there  by  the  con- 
spirators. As  his  father  was  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  on  the  14th  August  1546,  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom 
ptis.^  an  act  declaring  him  to  be  secluded  from  the  succes- 
sion as  long  as  he  happened  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  that 
committed  the  slaughter  of  the  cardinal,  or  of  any  enemies  of 
the  realm.    He  was  relea-sed  on  the  surrender  of  the  conspi- 


rators to  the  French,  .ind  in  1555,  he  went  over  to  France, 
where  he  obtained  the  command  of  tbe  Scottish'  guards. 
Having  become  a  convert  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  a  plot 
against  his  life  was  formed  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  but 
entertaining  suspicions  of  the  design  from  some  expresiuon» 
dropped  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  hastily  quitted  France 
in  1559,  and  on  his  way  home  visited  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1560,  the  Scottish  Estates  proposed  tiie  earl 
of  Arran  as  a  husband  to  that  princess,  but  with  great  pro- 
fessions of  regard  she  declined  the  alliance.  The  following 
year,  on  the  arrival  from  France  of  his  own  sovereign.  Queen 
Mary,  he  openly  aspired  to  her  band,  and  on  her  part  she 
showed  great  partiality  for  him,  but  by  his  most  imprudently 
opponng  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  he  forfeited  her  favour 
altogether.  His  love,  inflamed  by  disappointment,  gradually 
undermined  his  reason,  and  he  was  declared,  by  a  cognition 
of  inquest,  to  be  insane.  When  his  brothers,  Lord  John  and 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton  were  attainted  in  1579,  tiie  earl,  though 
incapable,  from  his  mtuation,  of  committing  any  crime,  was 
involved,  by  a  shameful  abuse  of  law,  in  the  common  ruin  of 
his  house.  He  had  continued  to  live  secluded  at  the  castie 
of  Craignethan,  under  the  care  of  some  faitiiful  servants  of 
the  family,  but  a  par^  being  sent  to  demand  tbe  surrender 
of  that  fortress,  his  servants,  after  making  what  defence  they 
could,  were  forced  to  yield,  and  the  earl,  with  his  aged 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Chatelherault,  sent  to  Linlithgow  and 
placed  under  the  custody  of  one  Captain  Lambie,  tbe  same 
miscreant  who  insulted  Queen  Mary  on  her  surrender  at 
Carberry  Hill,  a  creature  of  Morton's,  and  a  most  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.  Captain  James  Stewart, 
grandson  of  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  ahready  mentioned, 
was  appointed  his  tutor,  and  afterwards,  in  1581,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  family,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Arran,  [see  vol.  i.  p.  160,]  which  title  he  held,  along 
with  the  estates  of  the  Hamilton  family,  until  his  downfall  in 
1585,  when  they  were  restored  to  the  rightful  owiier.  James 
Hamilton,  third  earl  of  Arran,  died  without  issue  in  March 
1609,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  James,  second  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton. 

Lord  John,  the  second  son  of  the  regent  duke  of  Chatelhe- 
rault, and  first  marquis  of  Hamilton,  bom  in  1582,  had  the 
commendatory  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Aberbrothwick  conferred 
on  him  m  1541.  When  Queen  Maiywas  imprisoned  in  1567 
he  entered  into  an  association  for  endeavouring  to  procure 
her  liberty;  and  on  her  escape  from  Lochleven  castle  in  May 
of  tbe  following  year,  she  hastened  to  Hamilton,  where,  in  a 
few  days,  she  was  joined  by  a  splendid  train  of  nobles,  accom- 
panied by  such  numbers  of  followers  as  formed  an  army  of 
6,000  men.  But  the  defeat  at  Langside,  the  same  month, 
disconcerted  all  the  measures  of  her  friends.  On  tbe  death 
of  his  father  in  1575,  the  family  estates  devolved  on  Lord 
John.  His  lordship  and  his  brother.  Lord  Claud,  commenda- 
tor  of  Paisley,  suspected  of  being  aocessoiy  to  the  murder  of 
the  regents  Moray  and  Lennox,  had  been  bduded  in  a 
general  bill  of  attainder  on  that  account,  and  in  1579,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  regent  Morton,  it  was  resolved,  without 
trial  or  the  examination  of  any  witnesses,  to  put  it  in  force 
against  them.  Hmely  information  having  reached  the 
brothers  of  their  danger,  they  made  theur  escape,  but  tbe 
castle  of  Cadyow  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  completely  de- 
molished. Tlie  garrison,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  tiieir 
backs,  were  led  prisoners  to  Stirling,  where  their  captain, 
Arthur  Hamilton  of  Merritoun,  was  publicly  executed.  The 
whole  of  the  Hamilton  estates  were  confiscated,  and  the  most 
cruel  and  oppressive  proceedings  directed  against  almmt  all 
the  gentiemen  of  the  name,  a  number  of  whom  fled  from  their 
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homes.  Lord  John  HamiltoDf  disguised  as  h  seHinan,  retired 
to  France,  wliere  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  ambassador  at  the  French  coort  for  Qneen  Mary. 
His  refusal  to  change  his  religion  lost  him  the  favour  of  that 
bigoted  court,  on  which  he  returned  to  England,  and  joined 
Iiis  brother  Lord  daad,  who  had  found  a  secure  asylum  at 
Widdrington,  in  the  north  of  England,  mtb  a  reiatiim  of  tlie 
earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1585,  they  returned  to  Scotland, 
with  the  other  exiled  nobles,  and  being  admitted  into  King 
James'  presence  at  Stirling,  liord  John  Hamilton,  in  name  of 
the  others,  said,  "  That  they  were  come,  in  all  humility,  to 
beg  his  majesty's  love  and  favour."  The  king  answered, 
**  My  lord,  I  did  never  see  you  before,  and  must  confess  that 
of  all  this  company  you  have  been  most  wronged.  You  were 
a  faithful  servant  to  my  mother  in  my  minority,  and,  when  I 
understood  not,  as  1  do  now,  the  estate  of  things,  hardly 
used."  They  were  hnmediately  restored  to  their  estates  and 
hdtiours,  and  in  a  parliament  held  at  Linlithgow  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  that  was  past,  was 
solemnly  ratified.  I^rd  John  whs  sworn  a  privy  councillor 
and  made  governor  of  Dumbarton  castle.  In  1587,  while  th» 
unfortunate  Queen  Mary  was  under  sentence  of  death,  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger,  which  8he  ordered  one  of  her  at- 
tendants to  deliver  to  I^rd  John  Hamilton,  and  tell  him  it 
was  all  that  slie  had  left  to  witness  her  great  senM  of  his 
family's  constant  fidelity  to  her,  and  desired  that  it  should 
always  be  kept  in  the  family,  as  a  lasting  evidence  of  her  re- 
gard towards  them.  This  ring  is  still  preserved  in  the 
charter-room  at  Hamilton  palace.  In  1589,  when  the  king 
went  to  DenmariE  to  bring  home  his  young  queen,  the  Princess 
Anne,  he  nominated  Lord  John  Hamilton  lieutenant  of  the 
three  wardenries  of  the  marches,  and  of  the  whole  uf  the 
south  of  Scotland.  The  queen,  on  her  arrival,  was  crowned, 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  abbey  chturch  of  Holyrood,  by  the 
earl  of  Lennox  and  Lord  John. 

In  1593,  he  accompanied  the  king  in  his  expedition  to  the 
north  against  the  popish  lords,  after  the  battle  of  Glenliyet. 
On  this  occasion  he  claimed  the  leading  of  the  vanguard, 
which  the  earl  of  Angus  opposed,  alleging  that  this  honour, 
of  right,  belonged  to  him,  bdng  the  ancient  privilege  of  the 
Douglases.  The  king  decided  that  I^ord  John  should  have 
the  command  at  this  time,  but  that  this  should  not  in  any 
manner  impugn  the  rights  snd  privileges  of  the  house  of 
Donglas.  Lord  John  sat  as  one  of  the  jury  upon  the  trial  of 
the  earls  of  Huntly,  Both  well,  and  Crawford,  when  they  were 
found  guilty,  and  sent  to  separate  prisons.  Calderwood 
[JTisf.,  vol.  V.  p.  268]  has  recorded  a  curious  conversation 
betwixt  the  king  and  Lord  John,  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
communication of  the  popish  lords.  Having  fmled  in  his 
efforts  with  the  Edmhurgh  clergy  to  prevent  the  intimation 
of  the  sentence  in  that  city,  James  pud  a  vimt  to  Hamilton 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  that  nobleman  in  the 
matter.  **  You  see,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  how  I  am  used,  and 
have  no  man  in  whom  I  may  trust  more  than  in  Huntly.  If 
1  receive  him,  the  ministers  will  cry  out  that  I  am  an  apos- 
tate from  the  religion, — ^if  not,  1  am  left  desolate."  '*  If  he 
and  the  rest  be  not  enemies  to  the  religion,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, "  you  may  receive  tiiem, — if  otherwise,  not."  "  I  can- 
nbt  tell,"  said  his  majesty,  '*whst  to  make  of  that,— but  the 
ininisters  hold  them  for  enemies.  Always  I  would  think  it 
good  that  they  enjoyed  liberty  of  conscience."  Upon  this 
Lord  Hamilton  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  then  we  are  all  gone!  then 
we  are  all  gone !  then  we  are  all  gone !  If  there  were  no 
more  to  withstand  them  than  I,  I  will  with.Htand."  The 
king,  perceiving  his  servants  approach,  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation  by  saying,  with  a  smile,  "  My  lord,  1  did  this  to 


try  your  mind."  In  1596,  when  the  clergy,  preaching  agaiuHt 
the  king's  government  and  measures,  forced  him  to  leave 
Edinburgh,  Bruce  and  Balcanquhal,  two  of  their  number,  in 
name  of  the  others,  invited  Lord  John,  then  at  Hamilton, 
to  repair  to  Edinburgh  and  place  himself  at  their  head. 
Hastening  to  the  king  at  Linlithgow,  he  placed  the  letter  in 
his  hands.  He  was  created  Marquis  of  Hamilton  at  Holy- 
modhouse  17th  April  1599.  So  great  was  King  James'  re- 
gard for  him  that  he  requested  him  to  stand  godfather  to  one 
of  his  children,  and  he  often  visited  him  at  Hamilton.  He 
died  12th  April,  1604,  in  his  72d  year.  He  married  Marga- 
ret, only  daughter  of  the  eighth  Lord  Glammis,  widow  of  the 
fourth  earl  of  Gassillis,  and  by  this  lady,  who  survived  him 
many  years,  he  had  two  sons,  Edward,  who  died  young,  and 
James,  second  marquis  of  Hamilton;  and  one  daughter,  Lady 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  the  eighth  Lord  Maxwell.  He  had  a 
natural  son.  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Let  trick,  father  of  the  first 
Lord  Bargeny,  and  a  natural  daughter,  Jean,  who  was  con- 
tracted in  marriage  to  Sir  Umfra  Colquhoun  of  Luss. 

James,  second  marquis  of  Hamilton,  bom  ui  1589,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1604,  and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Arran,  in 
May  1609,  in  his  estates  and  in  the  hei*editary  office  of  sheriff 
of  Lanarkshire.  Besides  being  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  king's  bedchamber,  he  was  on  14th  January  1613,  ap^ 
pointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  lord  steward 
of  the  household;  and  on  16th  June  1619,  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Cambridge  and  Lord 
Innerdale,  titles  that  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  any 
but  such  as  were  of  the  blood  royal,  ^d  here  it  becomes 
necessary  to  correct  an  **  historical  error"  that  is  almost  uni- 
versally held,  namely,  that  after  the  present  royal  family  the 
house  of  Hamilton  is  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  of  con- 
sequence to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  as  by  the  act  of 
Union  it  is  for  ever  provided  that  whosoever  is  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  shall  be  heir  also  to  the  throne  of  the 
United  Kngdom,  and  vice  ventu  During  the  period  of  near- 
ly a  century  (previous  to  the  birth  of  children  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  in  1613)  the  head 
of  the  Hamilton  family  was  undoubtedly  the  next  heir  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  As  such,  in  the  year  1542,  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  by  which  ^*  all  tlie  lordis 
sperituale,  temporale,  and  oommissaris  of  burrowis,  repre- 
sentand  the  thre  estatis  of  parliament,  declarit  and  dedaris 
James,  earle  of  An-ane,  Lord  Hamilton  (ancestor  of  tiie  duke 
of  Hamilton)  second  persoun  of  this  reabne^  and  narreti  to 
tuceede  to  the  crown  of  the  taming  finlyeing  of  our  souirane 
lady  (Queen  Mary)  and  the  barnb  hiucljftillie  to  be  gotten  of 
hir  body."  And  again,  in  1546,  as  already  stated,  the  three 
estates  solemnly  recognised  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran as  "  the  third  persoun  of  the  realm,"  and  acknowledged 
'*  all  his  rychtis  of  sucoessionis  alsweill  of  the  crowne  as  of 
others."  The  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  remained  in 
this  distinguished  position  of  V  second  person  of  the  realm," 
or  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  until  the  birth  of  King 
James  the  Sixth  interposed  b  third  person  between  him  and 
the  throne.  After  the  dethronement  of  Quieen  Mary,  the 
house  of  Hamilton  again  reverted  to  its  pre-eminence  of  be- 
ing next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  held  that  high  po«tion  until 
the  numerous  issue  of  King  James  the  Sixth  removed  them 
to  a  distance  in  the  order  of  succession.  By  the  act  of  Union, 
confirming  previous  acts  of  suocesaon  and  settlement  of  the 
crown,  it  is  enacted  "  that  the  succession  of  the  monarchy  of 
Great  Britain,  after  Queen  Anne,  and  in  default  of  issue  of 
her  majesty,  be,  and  remain,  and  continue,  to  the  most  ex- 
cellent Princess  Sophia,  (the  daughter  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, qneen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  King  James  the  Sixth 
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of  Seotbnd,)  imd  the  beira  of  her  bodj,  being  ProtesUnU.** 
Ik  is  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  Queen  Victoiia  and 
her  rojal  finnily,  as  beire  of  Kmg  George  the  Firrt,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  now  hold  the  crown  of  the  United 
Kingdon,  and  under  tbe  same  act,  in  the  event  of  the  fafloie  i 
of  the  present  lofsl  familr,  the  sooecasoo  to  the  crown  would  | 
open  op  to  the  next  immediate  beira  descended  of  the  body 
of  the  Princess  Sophia.  These  are  rerr  nnmennis.  With 
eTerjr  daj,  therefore,  the  ^'historical  error"  or  popular  falbunr, 
of  representing  the  noble  boose  of  Hamilton  as  "  after  the 
rojal  family,  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown,**  becomes  greater  and 
greater.  'Jlieir  boast  u  that  they  once  were  the  presomptiTe 
linrs  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  that  tbey  still 
inherit  the  royal  blood  of  its  long  line  of  aorereignSb 

The  secsod  marqais  of  Hamilton,  chosen  a  knight  of  the 
Garter  at  Whitehall,  9th  Febnuiy  1621,  was  bigli  commis- 
sioner to  the  Scotch  pariiament  the  same  year,  in  wfaidi  the 
fire  articles  of  Perth,  so  obnozioas  to  the  presbyterian  party, 
were  ratified  by  a  majority  of  27.  He  died  at  Wliit^ali, 
London,  2d  March,  162i),  in  his  86th  year,  a  few  days  before 
King  Jsmcs.  As  he  was  said  to  hare  been  poiaoned  by  the 
duke  of  Bockingham,  with  whom  he  had  some  diflbience, 
three  medical  men  were  appointed  to  examine  hia  body.  Two 
of  them  declared  that  be  had  not  been  poisoned*  but  the 
third.  Dr.  EgUsham,  affirmed  that  he  had,  and  hesitated  not 
to  impute  the  crime  to  Buckingham.  He  was  obliged  in 
consequence  to  leave  England,  when  he  retired  to  Fbmden, 
where  be  published  bis  opinions  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet. 
The  marquis  married  Lady  Anne  Cunninghame,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  seventh  eari  of  Glencaim.  Of  a  firm  and  mascu- 
line spirit,  this  Udy,  who  long  snnrired  her  husband,  distin- 
guished herself  on  the  side  of  the  Corenanten,  her  father*8 
family  baring  ever  been  warm  friends  of  the  presbyterian 
luterest  In  1633,  when  her  son  conducted  the  Englieh  fleet 
to  the  Forth,  to  overawe  the  Covenanters,  she  appeared 
among  them  on  tiie  shore  at  Leith,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
hone,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  her  saddlebow,  declared  she 
would  be  the  first  to  shoot  her  son,  should  he  presume  to  land 
and  attack  his  countrymen  and  his  country.  With  three 
daughters,  the  neoond  marquis  had  two  sohr,  James,  third 
marquis,  and  first  duke  of  Hamilton,  «id  William,  eari  of 
I^nark,  second  duke  <^  Hamilton. 


Hamilton,  Duke  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
conferred,  with  that  of  marquis  of  Clydesdale,  in  1643,  on 
Jsmes,  earl  of  Arran,  the  elder  son  of  the  second  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and  now  held  by  the  Douglas  family,  through  the 
marriage  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamiltw),  niece  and  successor 
of  the  second  duke,  with  the  earl  of  Selkirk.  Of  the  first 
duke  of  Hamilton,  a  memoir  is  afterwards  given  in  larger 
type.  His  grace  having  only  surviving  daugbters,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hb  brother,  William,  eari  of  lj$nuk. 

William,  second  dnke  of  Hamilton,  was  bom  at  Hamilton, 
December  14,  1616,  and  received  bis  education  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
and  resided  for  some  time  at  the  French  court.  On  his  re- 
turn, in  1687,  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  the 
First  and  hia  queen.  On  the  last  day  of  March  1639,  be  was 
oreated  a  Soottitth  peer  by  the  titles  of  eari  of  I^nark.  Ixird 
Machanshyre  and  Polmont,  and  in  1640  was  made  aecret»r\ 
of  Htate  for  Scotland.  In  1644,  he  was,  by  the  king's  order, 
arrested  with  his  brother  the  duke,  at  Oxford,  on  the  false 
representtitions  of  their  enemies.  The  dnke  was  sent  prison- 
er first  to  Pendranis  castle  in  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  to  St 
Michaers  Mount,  where,  two  years  after,  he  was  net  at  liberty 
by  some  of  the  parliament  forces.    The  earl  of  I^rtrk,  who 


was  to  be  sent  to  Ludlow  eastJe  in  Wales,  made  bis  escape, 
and  went  to  London,  wImdcs  be  ictnnied  to  Scotland,  where 
be  madeit  deariy  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  hard  usage 
he  Itad  experienced,  be  continued  as  steadfsst  to  the  cause  of 
the  king  as  ever.  In  16461,  when  the  king  pot  bimsdf  into 
the  handa  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Newcartle,  be  was  one  of 
the  oommisHOUci*  sent  by  the  Scots  Estates  to  confer  with 
his  majenty,  when  be  used  his  ntmost  endeavoors  to  induce 
Charies  to  agree  to  the  tenns  submitted  to  bun,  hot  in  vain. 
When  his  brother  marefacd  into  EngUnd  in  1648,  be  was  ap- 
pointed ONnmander-in-chief  of  the  forees  in  Scotland.  Being 
soon  afkerwaids  deprived,  by  the  act  of  Classes,  of  all  his 
public  employments  for  his  adhere  x-e  to  "  the  Engagement,** 
he  retired  to  Holland ;  hot  he  had  acarody  airived  there, 
when  he  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  exeeotioo  oi  bis 
royal  master,  and  soon  afUr  of  that  of  bis  brother,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates.  In  1650  he  accompanied 
Chariea  the  Second  to  Soodand ;  but  was  excluded  by  parlia- 
ment from  the  ldng*8  councils,  and  not  suflered  to  remain 
with  his  majesty.  He  retired  in  consequence  to  the  island  of 
.Arran,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  January  1651,  when 
he  was  permitted  to  go  to  court,  and  was  received  with  much 
distinction  by  the  king. 

When  the  march  into  England  was  decided  upon,  the  duke 
obtained  liberty  to  raise  a  troop  of  hone,  and  be  soon  col- 
lected about  a  hundred  men.  He  afterwards  raised  seven 
other  troops,  who  joined  the  royal  anny  at  Mofiat,  previousl/ 
to  its  entering  England,  which  it  did  by  the  western  marcfaea. 
At  Warrington  bridge  the  royalists  defeated  Genenl  Lam- 
bert, who  had  been  sent  against  t^em.  The  dnke  accompa- 
nied the  king  on  tiie  whole  march  until  they  came  to  Worces- 
ter. Here  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  commanded  by  Cromwell  in  perMm,  who,  at- 
tacking tlie  royal  forces,  met  with  little  resistance,  except 
from  General  Middleton  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  The 
duke  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery,  and  charged  repeat- 
edly at  the  head  of  his  regiment ;  but  he  was  at  last  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Of  this  wound  he  died,  September  12, 
1651,  nine  days  afVer  the  battle ;  and  his  remaina  were  in- 
terred ui  the  cathedral  church  of  Worcettter. 

He  had  married  in  1688,  Lady  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  eldest 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  James,  esri  of  Dirietou,  and  by  hei 
had,  James,  I^rd  Polmont,  who  died  an  infant,  and  five 
danghters,  one  of  whom  died  young.  The  dukedom  of  Ham- 
ilton, with  the  titles  and  estates,  devolved  on  his  niece,  Anne, 
duchess  of  Hamilton.  By  Cromweirs  act  of  grace  and  par- 
don, 1654,  William  duke  of  Hamilton,  deceased,  was  except- 
ed from  all  benefit  thereof,  and  his  estates  were  forfeited, 
reserving  out  of  them  £400  a-year  to  his  duchess,  during  her 
lite,  and  after  her  death  JCIOO  to  each  of  his  surviving  daugh- 
tern.  The  English  titles  of  eari  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  In- 
nerdale,  granted  to  his  father,  the  second  marquis,  in  1619, 
witf)  limitation  to  tlte  heire  male  of  his  body,  became  extinct 
with  him ;  but  the  Scottish  honoure  of  the  same,  included  in 
.the  patent  of  the  dukedom  granted  to  his  brother  in  1643, 
descended  to  his  niece  along  with  the  other  titles 

Anne,  duchess  cf  Hamilton,  eldest  sunriring  daughter  uf 
James,  firet  duke  of  Hamilton,  was  bom  about  1636.  She 
married  Lord  William  Donglas,  eldest  son  of  William,  firat 
marquis  of  Donglas,  bom  24th  December  1634,  and  created 
earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  Daer  and  Shortdeugh,  4th  August, 
1646.  He  was  fined  £1,000  by  Cromweirs  act  of  grace  and 
pardon  of  1654.  On  the  restoration,  in  consequence  of  a  pe- 
tition from  the  duchess,  he  was  created  duke  of  Hamilton  for 
life,  12th  October.  1660,  and  at  the  same  time  sworn  a  privy 
councillor.     His  prudent  managetiienc  en.ibled  him  in  the 
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eniinse  of  a  few  rears  to  pay  off  the  aocamulated  debts  with 
which  the  Hamilton  family  were  at  that  time  burdened ;  and 
in  the  parliament  of  1673,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  I^aderdule.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  his 
party  went  to  London,  to  represent  their  grievMnces  to  the 
king,  and  recmved  from  him  full  assurances  of  redress,  but  on 
their  return  to  Scotland,  they  found  that  the  parliament  was 
dissolved.  This  excited  such  popular  discontent  that  the  as- 
sassination of  T^uderdale  was  contemplated,  and  only  averted 
by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  He  waa  again  in- 
vited to  court  with  his  friends,  when  they  requested  a  hearing 
from  the  king,  but  were  desired  to  present  their  complaints 
in  writing,  which  they  declined,  knowing  well  that  the  most 
cautions  statemtnt  of  grievances  it  was  possible  to  frame 
would  not  proteot  them  from  the  statute  of  leasing-making. 
In  the  following  year  LauderdHle*s  opponents  were  displaced 
from  council,  with  the  exception  of  the  dnke  of  Hamilton, 
who,  however,  was  removed  in  1676,  for  opposing  the  sen- 
tence against  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  In  1678,  the  duke  and 
thirteen  other  peers  repaired  to  I^ndon,  to  complain  to  tlie 
king  of  I^uderdale's  arbitrary  proceedings,  but  as  they  had 
Ipft  Scotland  without  permission,  an  audience  was  refiiRed. 
Tliey  were  at  length  heard  in  presence  of  the  cabinet  council, 
and  being  again  reqnired  to  produce  their  coroplainta  against 
T^iuderdale  in  writing,  which  they  declined  to  do  without  a 
previous  indemnity,  the  king  declared  his  full  approbation  of 
Lnndcrdal^s  proceedings.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Scotland  in  1679,  the  duke  and  the  Scottish  lords 
then  in  London,  generously  offered  to  suppress  it,  without 
»rms  or  the  shed^ng  of  blood,  if  tiie  grievances  of  the  people 
were  redressed,  but  their  assistance  was  rejected.  They  after- 
wards obtained  an  audience,  and  were  fully  heard  on  their 
enmplnints  against  I^uderdale,  but  in  vain. 

In  1682,  after  the  fall  of  that  unprincipled  minister,  his 
grace  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  James  the  Seventh,  he  was  sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  Scotland,  and  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Treasury.     He  was  constituted  an  extraordinary  lord  of 
session,  26th  March  1686,  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  English 
privy  council,  14th  April  1687.    On  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  London  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  then  in 
that  dty,  when  they  framed  an  address,  requesting  the  prince 
to  assume  the  government  and  call  a  convention  of  the 
Estates  at  Edinburgh.     This  convention  was  accordingly 
held  14th  March  1689.    The  duke  was  chosen  president  of 
the  meeting  which  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  tendered 
the  crown  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.    His  grace  was 
constituted  lord  high  commissioner  to  King  William's  first 
parliament  in  the  following  June,  and  was  also  president  of 
the  council  and  high  admiral  of  Scotland.    He  was  again  higii 
commisrioner  to  the  parliament  which  met  18th  April  16^8, 
and  on  19th  December  foUowing  re-appointed  an  extraordi- 
nary lord  of  session.    He  died  at  Holyroodhouse,  18th  April 
1694,  in  his  60th  year.    His  wife,  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton, 
survived  him  till  1717.     She  resigned  her  titles  in  favour 
of  her  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  accordingly 
created  dnke  of  Hamilton,  with  the  original  precedency. 
They  had,  with  four  daughters,  seven  sons,  namely,  James, 
fourth  dnke  of  Hamilton ;  Lord  William,  who  died  in  France, 
without  issue ;  liOrd  Charles,  earl  of  Selkirk  (see  Selkirk, 
earl  of) ;  Lord  John,  earl  of  Rnglen  (see  Ruolen,  earl  of) ; 
TiOrd  George,  earl  of  Orkney  (see  Orkney,  earl  of) ;  Ix>rd 
Rami  (for  whom  see  Sklktrk,  earl  of) ;  and  Lord  Archibald. 
The  latter.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Riccarton  and  Par- 
•livan,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  master  and  one  of  the 


oomniissiioiiers  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  died  5th  April 
1754,  was  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Himiiton, 
long  British  ambassador  at  Naples,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  af- 
terwards given  in  larger  type. 

Of  James,  fourth  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  first  duke  of 
Brandon  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  me- 
moir is  afterwanls  given  in  lai^r  type.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  Trith  sex  daughters,  had  ^ree  sons.  The  latter, 
with  four  of  the  daughters,  he  had  by  his  second  wife.  The 
sons  were,  James,  fifth  duke ;  Lord  William,  M.P.  for  Lan- 
arkshire, who  died  in  July  1784 ;  and  Lord  Anne,  so  called 
after  Queen  Anne,  his  godmother,  an  ensign  in  the  army 
who  died  in  France  in  December  1748.  By  Lady  Barbara 
Fitzroy,  third  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  duch- 
ess of  Cleveland,  his  grace,  then  earl  of  Arran,  had  a  natural 
son,  Charles  Hamilton,  bom  at  Cleveland  House,  30th  March 
1691,  during  his  father^s  confinement  in  the  Tower,  as  after- 
wwds  related.  Incensed  at  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue,  the 
queen,  and  the  earl's  father,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  made  the 
retreat  of  Lady  Barbara  to  the  Continent  the  principal  condi- 
tion of  his  release  firom  the  Tower.  She  accordingly  with- 
drew to  the  nunnery  of  Pontoise,  where  she  died.  Her  son 
was  reared  at  Gbiswick  by  his  grandmother  the  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  and  afterwards  sent  to  France,  wher6  his  educa- 
tion was  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  secretary  of  state 
to  the  exiled  monarch.  He  was  held  in  great  conaderation 
by  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  where  he  was  styled  count  of 
Arran.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  killed  ui  a 
duel  with  Lord  Mohun,  in  1712,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and 
sent  a  challenge  to  General  Macartney,  Mobun's  second,  but 
it  was  not  tecepted.  He  subsequently  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  divided  his  time  betwixt  the  pursuits  of  alchemy, 
.Hnd  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland, 
then  in  exile.  He  was  the  author  of  *  Transactions  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  from  the  union  to  the  death  of  that 
princess,*  published  by  his  son  at  Ix>ndou  in  one  volume, 
1790,  8vo.  He  died  at  Paris,  ISth  August,  1754,  aged  64, 
and  was  buried  at  Montmartre.  He  had  married  in  1737 
Antomette  Courtney  of  Arcfaambaud,  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  child,  Charles  Hamilton,  bom  at  £dinbur;gh  IGth  July, 
1738,  captain  in  the  service  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  and 
died  at  Holyroodhouse  9th  April,  1800,  aged  62.  He  was 
the  author  of  *  The  Patriot;  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  the  Ita- 
lian of  Metastasio,*  I^ndon,  1784,  8vo ;  *  An  Historical  Re- 
lation of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Final  Dissolution  of  tlie 
Government  of  the  Roldlla  Afghans,  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces of  Hindostan,  compiled  from  a  Persian  MS.  and  other 
original  papers,*  Lond.  1787,  8vo;  ^Hedaya,  or  Guide;  a 
Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws,  translated  by  order  ot 
the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal,*  London,  1791, 
4  vols.  4to. 

James,  fifth  dnke  of  Hamilton,  and  second  duke  of  Bran- 
don, bora  about  1702,  succeeded  his  father  when  he  was  only 
ten  years  old.  He  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  Thistle  at 
Holyroodhouse  81st  October  1726,  and  appointed  in  1727  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  George  the  Second ; 
bat  reugned  that  office  in  1733,  not  approving  of  the  mea- 
sures of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1734,  he  was  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
Scottish  peerage,  in  opposition  to  the  court  list,  and  died  at 
Bath  9th  March  1743,  in  his  41st  year.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried: first,  to  Lady  Anne  Cochrane,  eldest  of  the  three 
beautiful  daughters  of  John  fourth  earl  of  Dundonald ;  sec- 
ondly, to  Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  Strangeways 
of  Melbury  Sampfbrd,  Dorsetshire;  and,  thirdly,  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Edward  Spenser  of  Rendlesham  in 
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Suffolk.  By  bis  first  docheaa  he  had  a  son,  James,  sixth 
duke  of  Hamilton,  and  bv  his  third,  a  daughter,  Anne,  oonn- 
tess  of  Donegal,  and  two  sons,  Archibald,  ninth  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  I^ord  Spencer  Hamilton,  colonel  in  the  guards 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  died  20th  Mait;h  1791,  in  his  49th  year. 

James,  taxth  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  third  duke  of  Bran- 
don, bom  in  1724,  succeeded  his  father  in  1743,  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  14th  Marcli,  1755.  He 
died  of  inflammation  in  the  chest,  caught  in  hunting,  after  a 
few  days*  illness,  at  Gi^eat  Tew  in  Oxfordshire,  on  18th  Jan- 
uary 1758,  in  his  d4th  year.  He  married  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  John  Gunning  of  Castle  Coote,  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  Ireland,  one  of  the  three  beautiful  Misses  Gun- 
ning, and  by  her  had  a  daughter,  Lady  Elisabeth,  oounteas 
of  Derby;  James- George,  seventh  duke  of. Hamilton,  and 
Douglas,  eighth  duke.  The  widowed  duchess  married,  sec- 
ondly, 8d  March  1759,  John,  fifth  duke  of  Aigyle,  and  was 
created  a  peeress  of  Great  Britain,  4th  May  1766,  by  the 
title  of  Baroness  Hamilton  of  Hameldon,  in  the  oonntv  of 
Leicester,  with  the  dignity  of  Baron  Hamilton  to  the  heirs 
male  of  her  body.    She  died  in  1790. 

James-George,  seventh  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  fourth  duke 
of  Brandon,  bom  at  Holyroodhouse,  18th  February  1755, 
succeeded  his  father  when  only  three  years  old.  On  the 
death  of  Archibald,  duke  of  Douglas,  in  1761,  he  became  the 
male  representative  and  chief  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Dou- 
glas, and  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  marquis  of  Douglas,  enrl 
of  Angus,  and  lord  of  Abemethy  and  Jedburgh  Forest  His 
gnardians  having  asserted  his  right  to  the  Douglas  estates  ns 
male  representative  of  that  family,  under  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Douglas,  bom  at  Paris,  son  and  heir  of  Lady  Jane  Stewart, 
sister  of  the  last  duke  of  Douglas,  was  a  supposititious  child, 
the  protracted  lawsuit,  known  as  **  the  great  Douglas  cause," 
was  the  consequence.  In  Paris  it  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  claim  was  again  sustained  by 
the  court  of  sesMon  in  Scotland ;  but  on  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
afterwards  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  title 
of  T^rd  Douglas  of  Douglas  (see  page  49).  Outgrowing  his 
strength,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  died  at  Hamilton  palace,  7th 
July  1769,  in  his  15tli  year.  On  his  monument  in  the  fam- 
ily cemetery,  is  a  poetical  inscription  by  Dr.  Moore,  (father 
of  Sir  John  Moore,)  who  had  attended  his  grace  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  resided  with  him. 

DougliUi,  eighth  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  fifth  duke  of  Bran- 
don, born  24th  July  1756,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1769. 
In  his  travels  on  the  Continent  he  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Moore,  whose  work,  in  four  volumes,  8vo,  entitled  *  A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France  and  Italy,*  contains  an  ac- 
count of  their  excursion.  The  duke  came  of  age  in  1777, 
when  he  raised  the  82d  regiment  of  foot,  which  highly  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  American  war,  and  in  which  he  accepted 
a  captain's  commission,  but  resigned  it  in  1779.  He  had  a 
grant  of  the  offices  of  keeper  of  the  palace  of  Linlithgow  and 
cjuitle  of  BUckness  25th  November  1777,  and  a  further  grant 
of  theMme,  with  power  to  appoint  deputies,  10th  January, 
1778.  Having  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  for  a  sum- 
mons to  parliament  as  duke  of  Brandon,  his  mi^esty,  after  a 
reference  to  tlie  House  of  Ix>rds,  and  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges  being  taken  that  the  2dd  article  of  the  Union  did  not 
debar  the  creation  of  peers  of  Scotland  peers  of  Great  Britain, 
on  11th  June,  1782,  caused  a  summons  to  be  issued  accord- 
ingly, and  his  grace,  as  duke  of  Brandon,  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers,  of  which  his  family  had  been  for  so  many 
/ears  deprived     lu  1785,  he  moved  the  address  ut  thanks  for 


tlio  king's  speech,  and  the  following  year  he  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  In  1798  he  .was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  militia  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  oountv  of 
Unark.  He  died  2d  August  1799,  in  his  44th  year.  He 
had  married  Elizabeth  Anne,  sister  of  Peter,  Lord  Gwydir, 
but  having  no  issue  by  her,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  in  all  his  titles,  except  that  of  Lord 
Hamilton  of  Hameldon  in  Leicestershire,  which  in  right  of 
his  mother  went  to  his  brother  uterine  the  marquis  of  Lorn, 
afterwards  duke  of  Argyle. 

Archibald,  ninth  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  sixth  duke  ol 
Brandon,  bora  15th  July  1740,  inherited  through  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  extensive  property  hi  the  county  of  Suflhlk, 
and  in  Lancashire,  and  Staffordshire.     At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1768,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  oOuntv  of  Lancair 
tar,  but  vacated  his  seat  in  1772.     He  died  16th  Febraaiy 
1819.     He  had  married  in  1765,  Lady  Harriet  Stewart,  5tb 
daughter  of  6th  earl  of  Galloway,  and  by  her,  who  died  in 
1788,  before  her  husband's  accession  to  the  ducal  titles,  he 
had  8  daughters  and  2  sons;  Alexander  tenth  duke,  and  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton. 

The  latter,  born  March  16,  1769,  disdtiguislied  himself  as 
a  political  reformer  and  as  an  active  and  eloquent  public 
spexker.  Chosen,  in  1802  M.P.  for  Ijinarkshire,  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  county  till  his  death,  tsiking  a  pro- 
minent part  against  the  Pitt,  Addingtnn.  and  other  Tory 
governments.  In  1804  he  publiithed  a  pamphlet  entitled 
^Thoughts  on  the  Fonnatioii  of  the  Late  and  Present  Ad- 
miiiistratious,*  omtending  for  a  ministry  on  a  broad  and  finn 
basis,  and  examining  bow  far  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  answered  the 
id«'a.  He  invariably  endeavoured  to  correct  abuses,  and  his 
exeitions  in  the  cause  of  burgh  reform,  made  his  name  in  his 
time  veiy  popular  in  Scotland.  He  died  tmm.  Aug.  28, 1827. 
His  sister,  I^y  Anne  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  9th 
duke,  was  the  confidential  friend  and  companion  of  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  Geoi^  IV.,  and  enjoyed  no  small  amount 
of  popularity  for  her  adherence  to  that  unfortunate  princess. 
She  died  Oct.  10,  1846.  Lady  Charlotte,  the  next  daughter, 
became  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  died  June  10,  1827.  Lady 
SaHHU.  the  youngest,  married  her  cousin,  the  earl  of  Dnnmore, 
and  died  May  24.  1846. 

Alexander,  10th  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  7th  of  Brandon, 
the  elder  son  of  the  9th  duke,  born  Oct  8,  1767,  in  early  life 
spent  many  years  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  considerable 
tasto  in  the  fine  arts.  In  1801  he  retiu^ed  home,  and  tlie 
following  year  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Royal  Lanark- 
iihire  mUitia,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  that  county.  Till  he 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-two,  he  bore  the  courtesy 
title  of  marquis  of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale.  At  the  general 
election  of  1803  he  was  elected  Ai.P.  for  Lancaster,  but  on 
28th  May  1806,  he  was  appointed  British  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersbui^,  under  tlm  administration  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
then  for  a  short  time  prime  minister.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  On  4th  November 
of  the  same  year  be  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  house  of 
peers  as  Baron  Dutton  in  Cheshire,  one  of  his  father's  titles. 
In  1807  the  Whig  administration  went  out  of  office  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  when  he  resigned  the  Russian  em- 
bassy, and  after  having  made  an  excursion  tliroagh  great 
part  of  Russia  and  Poland,  he  returned  te  Scotland  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1819  he  succeeded  his  father.  His  energies 
aft«r  tliis  period  were  devoted  principally  to  the  improvement 
of  his  estates,  and  the  embellishment  of  his  princely  palace  of 
Hamilton.  Besides  inheriting  two  dukedoms,  a  Scottish  and 
an  English  one,  he  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Cliatelherault  in 
France     At  *-lie  coronations  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria, 
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he  officiated  as  high  steward.  In  1836  be  wms  elected  a 
knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  roval 
society,  and  of  the  antiquarian  society,  and  president  of  the 
royal  society  of  Scotland.  He  likewise  held  two  marqnisates, 
three  earldoms,  and  eight  baronies.  He  never  took  any  pro- 
minent part  in  politics,  bat  generally  gave  his  votes  to  tlie 
wiiig  party.  A  trait  of  private  generosity  is  related  of  him 
which  was  highly  honourable  to  his  character.  His  fattier,  at 
his  death,  had  left  aU  hb  personal  property  to  his  second 
youngest  daughter,  tlie  duchess  of  Somerset,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton.  The  duke,  on  being  informed  of 
thirt,  immediately  presented  his  brother  with  j£20.000.  His 
grace  died  in  1852,  aged  85.  On  April  26,  1810,  when  43 
years  of  age,  he  married  Susan  £uphemia,  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Beckford  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  author  of  '  Va- 
thek,'  and  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  London  alderman 
of  that  name.  Her  grandmother  was  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
of  the  Aboyne  family,  and  her  mother  was  a  Hamilton.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  the  11th  duke,  and  a 
daughter.  Lady  Susan  Harriet  Catherine,  who  was  married 
Nov.  27, 1832,  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln  (5th  duke  of  Newcastle), 
to  whom  she  had  4  sons  and  1  dr.,  but  was  divorced  in  185U. 

William  Alexander  Anthony  Archibald,  11th  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  8th  of  Brandon,  born  Feb.  16, 1811,  studied  at 
Oxford;  B.A.  1832.  He  m.  in  1843  the  princess  Maxy 
Amelia  Elizabeth  Caroline,  (bom  1818,)  daughter  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Baden,  and  cuusin-german  of  Napoleon  IlL,  em{)eror 
of  tlie  French ;  issue,  2  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.,  1.  William 
Alexander  Louis  Stephen,  marquis  of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale, 
bom  in  1845;  2.  Lord  Charles  George  Archibald,  bom  in  1847; 
8.  Lady  Maxia  Victoria,  bom  in  1850.  His  grace  is  hereditary 
keeper  of  Uolyroodhouse,  premier  peer  of  Scotland,  and  knight 
marisolial  of  Scotland,  1846;  appointed  lord  lieutenant  ol 
Lanarkshire  and  colonel  of  its  militia,  1852. 

The  dukes  of  Hamilton  have  never  relinquished  their  right 
to  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelherault,  in  France,  conferred  on 
the  Regent  earl  of  Arran  in  1548.  The  title  is  also  claimed 
by  the  marquis  of  Abercom,  as  male  representative  of  the 
house  of  Hwniltou. 


The  most  ancient  cadet  of  tlie  house  of  Hamilton  is  the 
family  (£  Hamilton  of  Preston,  East  Lothian,  and  Fingalton. 
Renfrewshire,  which  possesses  a  baronetcy  of  Scotland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  conferred  in  1673,  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  bora 
hi  1647,  the  13th  from  the  original  progenitor  of  this  line.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Preston,  whose  signa- 
ture to  the  Coven^mt  of  1638  is  found  on  one  of  the  few  copies 
of  that  natiouHl  compact  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  Lieut. -c»l.  in  the  army  which,  in  1650,  was  raised  to 
oppose  tlie  English  invasion  that  followed  on  the  arrival  of 
Charles  XL  in  Scotland,  Sir  Thomas  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dnnbar.  After  that  defeat  his  estates  were  plun- 
dered and  his  castle  of  Preston  bumt;  his  charter  chest,  con- 
taining all  his  family  papers  and  title-deeds,  being  consumed. 
His  sacrifices  and  exertions  in  the  royal  cause,  with  his  sub- 
sequent services  and  sufferings,  are  commemorated  at  length 
in  the  records  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  At  the  battle  of 
Worcester  in  1651,  he  also  distinguished  himself.  He  died  hi 
1672,  leaving  two  sons.  Sir  William  and  Su*  Robeit,  and  a 
daughter,  Janet,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  (iordon  of 
Earlston,  (see  p.  825,)  whose  persecutions  she  shared.  Her 
religious  meditations  in  the  solitary  dungeons  of  the  Bass, 
have  been  frequently  republished  under  the  title  of  *  Lady 
E.nrlston*s  Soliloquies.'  The  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  the 
elder  son,  on  5th  November,  1678,  for  the  services  of  his 
father  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.    Sir  William,  1st  baronet, 


maintained  the  principles,  political  and  religious,  of  his  family, 
being  a  presbyterian  and  a  Whig,  though  he  was  wholly  ad- 
verse to  the  extravagances  and  enthusiasm  of  his  brother 
Robert,  the  leader  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  He  even  ac- 
companied the  duke  of  Monmouth  when  marching  to  quell 
the  insurrection  headed  by  his  brother.  His  undisguised  op- 
position, however,  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court  ex- 
posed him  to  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  faction,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Holland,  in  1681,  he  joined  the  ScotUsh  and  Eng- 
lish malcontents  assembled  at  the  Hague.  In  1685  he  ac* 
companied  the  earl  of  Argyle  in  his  descent  on  Scotland,  and 
after  the  failure  of  that  ill-sturred  enterprise,  he  escaped  a 
second  time  into  Holland.  He  held  a  high  command  in  the 
army  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  expedition  to  England  in 
1688,  but  died  at  Exeter,  of  a  sudden  iUness,  while  the  troops 
were  on  the  march  to  London,  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
As  he  left  no  male  issue,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and 
representation  of  the  family  by  his  brother,  Sir  Robert. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  2d  hart.,  a  rigid  Covenanter,  was  born 
in  1650.  He  was  educated  under  Bishop  Burnet,  at  the  univer- 
uty  of  Glasgow,  arid,  according  to  the  testimony  of  that  author, 
(^UisL  of  his  own  Times^  vol.  i.  p.  471,)  was,  while  at  college, 
a  sprightly  youth  of  great  promise.  When  the  Presbyterians 
of  Soothind,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  oppression  and 
tyranny  of  the  Govemment,  at  length  rose  in  arms  in  defence 
of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  Robert  Hamilton  at  once 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  commanded  the  forces  of  the 
Covenanters  with  great  intrepidity  in  the  victory  of  Drumclog, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  Both  well  Bridge  in  June  1679. 
Laing,  in  his  Account  of  the  Western  Insurrection,  errone- 
ously styles  Hamilton  a  preacher. 

After  the  defeat  at  Both  well  Bridge,  Hamilton  avoided  the 
consequences  of  his  attainder  and  condemnation  by  retiring 
into  Holland;  and,  along  with  his  brother-in-law,  Gordon  of 
Earlston,  he  acted  as  commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  **  United 
Societies,"  whom  he  greatly  assisted  by  his  influence  in  ob- 
taiiiin^g  for  them  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  conti- 
nental chm-ches.  He  resided  principally  at  Holland  till  the 
Revoludoii  of  1688,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland.  His  at- 
tainder being  reversed,  he  succeeded,  on  his  brother's  death, 
in  November  of  that  year,  to  the  representation  and  honours 
of  the  family ;  but  as  we  leara  from  his  own  lettere  and  his 
biographer,  (in  Scott  Worthies,')  he  could  not,  without  violence 
to  his  notions  of  religious  obligation,  "  acknowledge  an  un- 
covenanted  sovereign  of  these  covenanted  nations;**  and  he 
constantly  refused  to  prefer  any  claim  to  his  brother's  estates, 
as  such  a  proceeding  would  have  necessarily  involved  a  re- 
cognition of  the  title  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  being  unmarried, 
he  contented  himself  with  privately  securing  the  enUiiled 
settlement  of  the  family  inheritance  on  the  issue  of  his 
brother's  eldest  daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  .James  Oswald. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton's  well-known  sentiments  in  religious 
matters,  with  the  intemperate  avowal  of  his  opinions,  soon  in- 
volved him  in  new  troubles.  Being  suspected,  with  suine 
sliow  of  i-eason,  of  having  been  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
published  at  Sanquhar,  August  10,  1692,  he  was  soon  after 
arrested  at  Earlston,  and  debiined  a  piisoner  in  Edinburgh 
and  Haddington  fur  nearly  eight  months.  During  this  in- 
tei-val  he  was  frequently  brought  before  the  privy  council; 
but^,  though  he  declined  their  jurisdiction,  and  refused  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  him,  or  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, or  ui  any  way  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Willisim 
and  Mary,  or  enter  into  any  obligation  not  to  rise  against 
their  government,  he  was  at  length  set  at  liberty  in  May 
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1693.  From  thid  period  he  waa  permitted  to  testitv,  witb- 
OQt  further  official  molifstation,  Mgaiiist  the  buck^didiiigs 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  his  biographer  (Scots 
Worthies)  informs  us  that  he  was,  daring  his  life,  the  prin- 
cipal stay  and  comfort  of  that  afflicted  renmant,  who  alone, 
amid  the  general  defection  of  the  times,  continued  fnitliful  in 
their  adherence  to  Christ  and  his  covenanted  cause.  He  died 
unmarried,  October  20,  1701,  aged  51  jears. 

The  representation  and  honuura  of  the  family  devolved  on 
Riibert  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  Lanarkshire,  fifth  in  the  male  line 
from  John,  2d  son  of  Su-  Robert  Hamilton  of  Preston,  2d  of 
that  name.  Bom  in  165U,  with  his  cousin,  Robert  Hamilton 
of  Preston,  his  immediate  predecessor,  he  was  implicated  in 
the  western  rebellion  of  1679,  and  after  tiie  defeat  at  Botbweli 
Bridge,  was,  with  several  uf  his  domestics,  aiTcsted  and  car- 
ried prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  but  by  the  interest  of  his  friends, 
liberated,  after  a  month's  confinement,  on  giving  security 
'Miot  to  rise  in  arms  against  his  majesty  or  his  authority.** 
He  died  January  18,  17Uo.  He  had  4  sons:  Robert,  his  suo- 
cessor;  John,  and  James,  whose  mate  issue  failed  in  the  fii-st 
generation ;  and  Thomas,  professor  of  anatomy  and  butiui y  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  whose  grandiion  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded to  the  representation  of  the  family. 

Robert,  the  eldest  son,  embarked  in  some  unfortunate 
speculations,  wliicli  obliged  him  to  nliiMuite  a  great  part  of 
what  remained  of  the  family  estates,  and  the  last  frag- 
ment of  bis  inheritance  was  sold,  after  his  death,  during 
tiie  minority  of  his  eldeut  son.  By  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Baird  of  Craigton,  he  had  3  sons,  William,  John,  and 
Robert,  who  successively  represented  tlie  family,  and  all  died 
unmarried,  and  2  daughters,  Grizelda,  wife  of  John  Amot, 
Esq.,  and  Mary,  who  married  Thomas  Cochrane,  M.D. 

On  the  death  of  Robert,  the  youngest  son,  at  St.  Helena, 
in  1799,  on  his  return  from  China,  the  representation  of  the 
family  devolved  on  Wililam,  grandson  of  Professor  Thomas 
Hamilton,  above  mentioned. 

This  Thomas  Hamilton  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  Anderson,  professor  of  church  history  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  had  a  son,  William,  an  eminent  surgeon  and 
lecturer  on  anatomy,  bom  in  that  city  July  81,  1758.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1775.  After  studying  for  the  medical  profession  at  Edin- 
burgh under  Cullen  and  Black,  he  proceeded  to  London  for 
further  improvement.  His  zeal,  application,  and  regularity 
of  conduct,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Or.  William 
Hunter,  who  invited  him  to  reside  with  him,  and  intrasted 
him  with  the  important  charge  of  his  dissecting  room.  Soon 
after,  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  to  assist  his  father  in  his 
lectures;  and  in  1781,  when  the  latter  resigned  his  chair,  he 
was  appointed  his  successor.  On  his  father's  death  in  1782, 
he  succeeded  also  to  his  extensive  practice.  In  1783  he 
married  Elizabeth,  2d  daughter  of  William  Stirling,  Esq., 
hfir  male  of  tfie  ancient  family  of  Calder,  and  by  her  had  two 
sons.  Sir  William,  and  Thomatt,  a  captain  in  the  anny  (see 
page  446).  He  died  March  13,  1790.  in  the  82d  year  of  hi.s 
»ge.  A  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Professor  Cleghora,  is  inserteii  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  tor  1792. 

The  elder  son,  William,  succeeded  to  the  representation 
and  baronetcy  of  the  family.  On  July  24,  1816,  he  was  re- 
toured  heur  male  ift  general  to  Sur  Robert  Hamilton,  5lh  of 
tiiat  name,  and  was  the  24th  male  representative  of  Sir 
John  Fitz-Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  of  Rossavun  and  Fingalton, 
2d  son  of  Sir  Gilbert,  the  fotfnder  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  in 
Scotland.  He  thus  resumed  the  baronetcy,  after  its  having 
been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  the  2d  baronet  in  1701. 
A  memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  professor  of  logic  in  the 


universi^  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  tiist  metaphysiciana 
in  Europe,  is  given  at  page  446  in  larger  type. 

On  his  death.  May  6,  1856,  he  was  stioceeded  by  his  eldest 
son.  Sir  William,  4th  baronet,  bom  Sept.  17, 1830.  After 
being  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Addiscombe,  he  became  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Artillery,  being  employed  as  assist- 
ant civil  engmeer,  public  worics  department,  Punjaub.  Ha 
married  Oct.  15, 1856,  Eliza  Manda,  eldest  daughter  of  Mujtir 
Barr,  Bengal  Hone  Artillery.  His  next  brother,  Hubert,  who 
passed  advocate  at  the  Scoitish  bar  in  1860,  was  bom  in  1834. 

The  patent  of  baronetcy  is  in  remainder  to  the  heirs  male 
genersl. 


The  family  of  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  was  founded  by  John, 
2d  son  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  7th  representative  of  the 
house  of  Preaton,  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Mowat  of  Stanehouse.  He  married  before  1503,  Helen, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Crawford,  of  Rucbsnllodi,  hereditary 
bailie  of  the  Monkiand.  and  had  2  sons,  MethusalMn,  his 
successor,  and  William.  Educated  in  Glasgow  University,  he 
repeatedly  appears  with  his  brothers,  Robert,  Patrick,  and 
James,  as  procurator  for  his  father  and  other  relatives,  in 
actions  before  the  lords  of  council,  in  1507  and  1508. 

'ihe  eider  son,  Methusalem,  died  after  1564;  hu  eldest'son, 
John,  havhig  pi'edeoeased  him  in  1561, 

His  2d  son,  Gavin,  succeeded  him.  like  moat  gentle- 
men of  the  Hamilton  name,  he  supported  the  cause  of  Queen 
Mary.  He  was  engaged  in  the  celebrat€d  capture  of  the  king's 
party  in  Stirling  in  1571,  and  was  compelled  to  produce 
guarantees  for  his  obedience  in  1572  and  1579.  He  married 
ill  1567,  Isabella,  daughter  of  James  Itoberteon,  of  Emock; 
issue  4  sons  and  a  daughter.    He  died  Aug.  17,  1691. 

His  eldeift  son,  John,  bom  in  1569,  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  Robert  Hamilton  of  Torrence,  and  had  2  sons  and  8  daugh- 
ters. The  elder  son,  John,  having  predeceased  him,  without 
issue,  in  1641,  he  was  succeeded,  on  his  death  in  1648,  by  his 
younger  son,  Gavin. 

This  gentleman  was  appointed,  in  1649,  parfiamentary  com- 
missioner of  war  for  the  comity  of  Lanark ;  and  he  accom- 
panied William,  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  his  kinsman.  Sir 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Preston,  in  the  unfortunate  ezpeditiuu 
into  England  under  Charles  II.  in  1651.  His  estate,  like  the 
fortunes  of  most  other  gentlemen  of  his  name,  was  deeply  in- 
volved by  his  exertions  in  the  double  cause  of  the  covenant 
and  king.  Gavin  Hamilton  married  Jane,  duughttf  of  Robert 
Montgomery,  of  Haadehead,  by  Jane,  dat^hter  of  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  of  Preston,  and  died  Dec.  29,  1687.  His  widow 
survived  him  for  many  years;  and  the  male  line  of  her  family 
having  become  extinct,  about  the  conclusion  of  the  century, 
that  ancient  branch  of  the  house  of  Eglinton  is  now  ex- 
clusively represented  by  her  descendants  as  heirs  of  line. 
Gavin  Hamilton  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  WiUiam,  of  the 
latter  of  whom  afterwards. 

Robert,  the  elder  son,  in  1688  made  up  titles  as  heur  to  Ins 
father;  and,  in  1695,  he  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  in  his 
favour,  **  for  the  holding  of  a  weekly  market  and  four  yearly 
fail's  in  his  town  of  Airdrie.**  He  succeeded  to  the  represen- 
tation of  the  family,  after  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Robert 
Hamilton  of  Preston,  ui  1701,  as  above  mentioned. 

Gavin  Hamilton  of  Airdrie's  2d  son,  William  Hamilton, 
D.D.,  bom  in  1675,  was  baptized  at  a  conventicle.  In  1694, 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  Cnunond,  and  in  Oct.  1709,  was 
appomted  professor  of  divinity  in  the  universi^  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  discbar^ng  the  duties  of  this  chair  he  peculiarly 
endeared  hhnself  to  the  students  under  his  care  by  his  kind- 
ness,  candour,  and  afi'ubility,  and  after  acquiring  tlie  highest 
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reputittion  among  his  oontemp<irarie8  for  piety  and  tlieo- 
logical  erudition,  and  distinguishing  himself  as  a  leader  in 
thtj  government  of  the  Cborch  of  Scotland,  lie  wiis  appointed 
principal  of  the  nniversity.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1782,  leaving 
a  nnmeroQe  family. 

One  of  his  sons,  Gavin  Hamilton,  was  an  eminent  publisher 
in  Edinbuigh.  A  man  of  fine  taste  and  high  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  he  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Edin- 
burgh society.-  At  the  time  of  the  Porteous  Mob  in  1786,  he 
was  junior  bailie  of  the  city,  and  wl^le  on  duty  on  that  event- 
ful night,  he  received  a  message  from  a  married  sister,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  intimating  that  site  had  sometliing  particular 
to  CiimmunicHte.  Supposing  it  to  be  of  public  iinpoitanoe,  he 
made  lib  way  through  the  crowd  and  went  to  her  house.  On 
nis  airival,  his  sifter  loi'ked  the  door,  and  said  she  would  not 
let  him  out  again,  to  wliiLh  he  sternly  replied,  **  Madam,  1 
must  be  on  du^  to-night,  and  if  you  will  not  let  roe  out  at 
the  door,  I  will  jump  the  window."  Seeing  hitn  so  determined 
she  unlocked  the  door,  and  he  resumed  his  station  at  the 
prison  gate,  where  he  nan-owly  escaped  being  killed  by  a  blow 
fn>m  a  Lochaber  axe.  In  1740  he  was  agidn  in  the  magis- 
tr;icjf  and  risked  his  life  in  quelling  a  meal  mob  in  the  village 
of  the  Water  of  Leith,  where  the  public  granaries  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  are  situated.  There  was  a  famine  in  Scotlami 
at  the  Ume,  and  the  people  were  ferocious  from  want. 

In  1745,  he  was  senior  bailie  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  lord 
provost,  Stewart,  being  a  Jacobite,  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  reigning  family,  was  often  exposed  to  jeopardy 
in  the  disch«irge  of  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  him. 
By  his  wife,  Helen,  daughter  of  James  Balfour,  of  Pihrig,  he 
bad  a  large  family.  A  memoir  of  his  8th  son,  Dr.  Bobert 
Hamilton,  the  celebrated  matliematioian,  is  given  in  larger 
type  at  page  444  of  tliis  Tolume. 

Bailie  Gavin  Hamilton's  brother,  Roliert  Hamilton,  D.D., 
bom  at  Cramond,  May  19, 1707,  4th  son  of  Principal  William 
Hamilton,  wits  ordained  minister  of  his  native  parish  April  4, 
1781.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Lady  Yeater's, 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1754  pmfessor  of  divinity  in  Edinburgl^ 
nniversi^,  when  he  gave  up  I^dy  Tester's.  He  was  also 
dean  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  He  was  respected  for  his 
sterling  good  sense  snd  sound  principles,  and  for  his  steady 
opposition  to  the  infiiiel  spirit  of  the  age,  enoourdged  as  it 
was  by  the  popular  writings  and  attractive  manners  of  David 
Hume.  He  was  known  to  lament  the  court  paid  to  that 
eminent  author  by  some  of  his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  saying 
they  were  misled  by  the  pride  of  literary  talent.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton married  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Hay,  Esq.,. of  Hayston, 
Perthshire. 

His  son.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  was  an  eminent  physician 
m  Edinburgh.  He  was  bom  in  1749,  and  educated  at 
the  High  School  there.  After  taking  his  degree  at  the 
university,  lie  spent  some  years  on  the  Continent.  Elected 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Royal  Infinnary  of  the  Scottish 
caf)ital,  he  afterwards  obtained,  in  succession,  the  same  office 
in  George  Heriot^s  Hospital,  the  Merchsnt  Maiden,  and  the 
Trades  >laiden  Hospitals  in  that  city,  and  held  these  appoint- 
ments for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  lu  tlie  two  first  mentioned 
hospitah}  his  portrait  is  preserved.  A  full  length  etching  of 
him,  in  the  costume  of  the  old  school,  with  three  cocked  hat, 
which  he  always  wore,  is  also  given  in  **  Kay's  Edinburgh 
Portraits."  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  and  elegantly 
written  medical  work,  entitled,  '  Observations  on  the  Utility 
and  Administration  of  Purgative  Medicine  in  Several  Dis- 
eases ; '  the  8th  edition  of  whiih  *  Revised  and  Improved  by 
tlie  Author,  with  a  Chapter  on  Cold  Bathing,  Considered  in 
its  Purgative  Effect,'  was  published  in  1826.    Dr.  Hamilton 


died  at  Edinburgh  in  1835.  His  sister,  Grizel  Hamilton, 
married  Benjamin  Bell,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  that  city,  of  whom 
a  memoir  is  given  in  hirger  type  at  pagto  273,  vol.  L  of  tills 
work. 

Gilbert  Hamilton,  D.D.,  a  younger  son  of  Prindpai  William 
Hamilton,  bom  May  16,  1715,  was  ordained  minister  of  Cra- 
mond, May  1, 1787,  as  successor  to  his  brother  Robert.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  acoomplislmd  mind,  deeply  embued  with  the 
charms  of  poetry,  and  a  great  lover  of  the  classics  and 
general  literature.  He  was  so  much  attached  to  his  parish 
that  he  would  not  remove  from  it,  although  solicited  to  accept 
of  a  charge  in  Edinburgh.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Craigie,  Esq..  of  Halhill  and  Dumbaraie,  by  Susan, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Inglis,  of  Cramond,  and  died  in  Msy 
1772,  leaving  3  daughters :  1st,  Anne,  Mrs.  Dinwiddle,  mother 
of  Gilbert  Dinwiddle,  Esq.,  deputy  commissary  general;  2d, 
Susan,  wife  of  Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Kingask,  and 
motlier  of  Major  Anderson,  of  Moiitrave,  parish  of  Scoonie, 
Fifeshire;  8d,  Mary,  died  unmarried. 

Principal  Hamilton's  daughter,  Anne,  wife  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Honiey,  an  English  dergyman,  was  mother  of  Dr.  Sanmel 
Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 


The  Hainiltons  of  Silvertonhill,  Lanarkshire,  a  &mily  in 
possession  of  a  baronetcy  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  desoeoded  from 
Alexander  de  Hamilton,  2d  son  of  Su:  James  Hamilton,  do- 
minus  de  Cadxow,  and  are  therefore  next  to  the  Ahercoin 
family  in  the  male  repretieiit:ition  of  the  house  of  Hamilton. 
This  Alexander  de  Hamilton  had  a  charter,  in  1449,  fnim 
Alexander,  earl  of  Crawford,  wherein  he  whs  styled  **  Alex- 
ander de  Hamilton,  of  Quhitecamp,  afterwards  of  Silverton- 
hilh**  He  had  also  a  charter  of  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the 
estate  of  Westport,  Linlithgowshire,  sold  to  him  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Wilde,  a  burgess  of  Linlitligow.  In  a  charter 
of  settlement  of  the  Hamilton  estates,  granted  to  hu  brother, 
the  first  Loi-d  Hamilton,  of  date  Oct.  28,  1455,  he  was  called 
next  in  succession  after  his  brother's  daughter,  Elisabeth,  and 
his  natural  sons.  He  appears  to  have  left  two  sons,  James, 
and  William,  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Westport. 

James,  the  elder  son,  in  a  charter  of  settlement  of  the 
Hamilton  estates  granted  to  James,  1st  earl  of  Arran,  of  date 
January  16,  1512-18,  was  called  next  in  succession,  after  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  of  Fynnart;  Patrick  Hamilton,  of  Kincavil ; 
and  John  Hamilton,  of  BmuiehiU.  With  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  family  of  Douglas,  he  got  the  lands  of  Mewton,  in  the 
b>ut>ny  of  Dramsargard.  He  had  a  son,  John,  dengned  of 
Newton,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  James,  Viscount  Teviot. 

John  Hamilton,  the  son,  manied  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Somerville,  of  Quodquhan,  and  had  a  son,  Andrew,  and  a 
daughter  Margaret,  wife  of  Archibald  HamUtoD  f»f  Raploch. 
He  died,  according  to  Crawford,  in  1535. 

His  son,  Andrew,  who  predeceased  him,  had  8  sons,  An- 
drew, Alexnnder,  tutor  of  Silvertonhill,  who  carried  on  the 
line  of  this  family,  and  John,  of  Cubardy. 

Andrew,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  grandfather.  In  a 
charter  of  settlement  of  tlie  Hamilton  estates,  granted  to  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault,  of  date  Sep.  15, 1540,  he  was  called 
next  in  succession  after  David  Hamilton,  of  BromehilL  He 
married  a  daughter  of  James  Hamilton,  of  Stanehouse,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Maxy,  leaving  an 
infant  son,  Andrew. 

This  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Silvertonhill,  was  carefully 
educated  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Alexander. 
He  married  Elspeth,  a  daughter  of  Baillie,  of  Carfin,  and 
had  several  children,  who  all  predeceased  him  but  one  son. 

The  son,  Francis  Hamilton,  of  Silvertonhill,  is  described  as 
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l««in|(  httm  **«  verj  *T;£httnaaitic  wr'Mf;-hndtd  nua.  He 
SMaed  hiiiMi  f  bewicewed  by  Ihuoe  bociel  Bnyd,  La  :▼  Blaar, 
wbidi  «ppca«k  by  wvcrai  cxtmafcafiit  pet*tkMM  to  cartiamcBt 
from  kim  is  IMt.  Jl«  dkd  dcc  loog  after  ti^ia.  ba^vnig 
pvasJj  lyan^kTtd  MTaj  tLe  (aasiij  (suoe.  and,  m  ke  arter 
«M  nuvned,  the  nfnwtmUdkm  dnrotreii  oa  the  'intxadaatB 
U  i.»  ipnmd-OAde.  AtfTHMWr,"  {Amiermms  Butariad  amd 
Ctmenhgieal  Miemoirt  &f  the  Heme  of  fftmmkom,  fmge  3r:fi.} 

Alexjadcr  HaznLton,  t^tfir  of  S;tvertoBbiIl,  guC  fron  hi* 
father  the  UoMb  of  GociiD|rt«'Un,  vbidi  f<ir  ton^ctiine  euoticaed 
l«  be  tibo  titk  of  hb  fam.lj.  He  had  2  wm,  Sir  Andre*, 
jmd  John,  mffionfd  m  tne  li«t  of  the  HamilroiH;,  cptaa 
1570.  Alexander's  latter  wiil  aod  tceUincnt  is  dated  at  Xew- 
t"0,  Ao^^nat  31,  1M7.  Sir  Andrew,  i.is  son,  and  Cathenoe 
bia  fponw,  were  appointed  hb  §unrwmn%. 

The  eider  ion,  iiir  Andrew  Hamttton,  of  Goanrgt«<on.  was 
a  fahhfui  and  toyal  suhjcct  c£  Queen  Mary,  bj  wb<>ai  be  wan 
knij^itod.  H«  was  at  the  battle  of  I^ngside,  for  which  he 
waa  forfeited,  but  bad  bis  posBtaiiuni  restored  to  him,  \n  the 
treaty  of  Perth,  in  1672.  He  died  in  1592,  learii.g  8  'sons, 
lat.  bir  BoUrrt;  2d,  James  UainUt<«o,  of  Tweeci^srde,  who. 
for  bi»  attadiment  U»  llie  intercats  of  the  Hajniibon  famiW, 
was  obliged  to  take  nfuf^ie  in  EogLaod,  but  recnmed  fruoi 
•ziie  in  IbfH;  3d,  Andrew. 

Sir  BrJiert  Hamiiton,  of  Gosfinfrtoao,  the  ekkst  aoo,  married 
Elisabeth,  dau(>;hter  and  sole  heireas  of  Sir  H  Lliam  Bailiie.  of 
Prciran,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  seasioo,  and  had  5 
aofia,  and  one  da0f;hter.     Sir  Robert  died  ia  1642. 

His  eUcst  sun,  Fmiids,  baring  predeceased  him,  he  was 
SMcreeded  by  bis  id  aun,  Edwsrd,  deatgned  firat  uf  Balgniy. 
afterwaids  of  SilTertonliilL  He  bad  a  charter,  niider 
tbe  threat  seal,  dated  July  K  163d.  of  the  lands  of  Tweedie, 
Goslingtoon,  Proran,  ice..  a>ntaining  an  enuil.  first  to  kinimrlf. 
and  tbe  beira  male  u(  his  body,  which  fttilinj;,  to  K<»bcrt 
Hamilton,  his  broths,  and  tbe  hein  male  of  Lis  body,  which 
failing,  to  his  next  bmtlier,  James,  a  merchant  burgess  of 
Glasgow,  who  died  in  1655.  In  this  charter  there  are  SiNite 
lands  mentioned  which  liad  been  evicted  from  Francis  Hamil- 
ton of  SiWertonbill  by  John  Crawford,  and  again  acquired  by 
Kdward;  all  which  are  now  eonfirmod  to  him;  and  be  aoooni- 
\ufi\j  lock  tlio  title  of  SilTertoohill,  which  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  be  that  of  tbe  family.  By  his  wife  Marion,  daughter 
of  Mure  of  Caldwell,  Edward  had  2  sons.  Sir  Robert,  and 
John,  and  2  daugfaten,  Jean,  married  to  the  laird  of  >liuto- 
Stewart,  and  Christian.     He  died  in  1649. 

The  elder  son,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  of  SilTertonbill,  was  a 
steady  adherent  of  Charles  L,  by  wbom  he  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Scothuid  and  Mora  Scatia  about  1646.  He  mar- 
ried Hon.  Anne  Hamilton,  2d  daughter  of  John,  1st  l^ord 
Belbaren,  and  had  2  sons,  Sir  Robert,  and  Thomas,  who  died 
ill  Fnmce,  and  4  daughters:  1st  Jklargaret,  wife  of  John, 
eldest  son  of  Ri>bert  Hamilton  of  Preflsinatiium ;  her  matemai 
grandfather,  Lord  fielhaven,  settled  on  them  the  estate  of  Biel, 
and  resigned  his  title  in  faroiur  of  John  Hamilton,  who,  of 
course,  became  2d  Lord  Belhaten,  on  his  death  in  1679. 
2d,  Anne,  iiiurried  to  Sir  Williaim  Craif^ie,  of  Gamie,  without 
issue,  dd.  Eliziibetb,  married  to  John  Liringstone,  Esq.,  a 
captain  of  dragoons,  whose  son,  Jsmes,  married  a  daughter  of 
Su*  James  Foulis  ai  Colinton.  4  th,  Mary.  Sir  Robert  sold 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Proran  to  tlie  city  of  Glaitgow  in 
1652,  and  otherwise  encumbered  his  fortune. 

His  elder  son.  Sir  Robert,  2d  baxonet,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  He  was  likewise  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the 
States  of  Hoihind.  He  also  greatly  dilapidated  the  family 
entate,  and  died  in  1708.  He  was  twice  married,  Ist,  to 
Amelia  Catherine  Van  llettin^en,  a  lady  of  FriesUnd,  and. 
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had  a  seo,  JoLa,  heat.-CBL  of  HoistciB*s  tvgimat;  Raoett.  a 
cupcain  in  tiie  armj ;  sad  WiiLaa^  a  major  ■  the  l>atdi 
g'j..ids;  ith,  Gtixfst, 

Bm  id  mm.  Sir  Joha.  3d  baraast,  fired  ssne  tiBM  at  HoO, 
YorkshiR;,  and  axurwards  ia  the  iaiand  ^  Jcbmt.  sad  <txd 
in  174&  With  two  daughtos  he  had  2  aoaa.  Sir  Robert, Mil 
(ieorgc,  a  yooth  of  great  spotty  who  for  kis  real, 
good  bdfesnoor  at  Qnehee,  4c,  was  appointed  a 
Uie  Royal  navy,  aiMt  c&ed  at  Halifax  in  1763,  without  isne. 

Tbe  elder  sea.  Sir  Robert,  4th  haroncc,  was  a  lieaL-gea.  ia 
the  army,  axwl  coioad  of  the  108th  foot,  a  repmewt  redaeed 
at  the  peace  ia  1763,  when  he  was  appointed  eolnad  of  the 
40th.    He  was  twice  married,  tiat  had  isne  oalv  bj  his  fiist 
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wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  IVer  Wiuj.ims;.  ^t-*  ■■  cau- 
nent  biwyar,  nameiy,  a  son,  John  Wiluam,  Captain  Mth  r^:i- 
otent,  who  retired  from  the  army  to  becauie  under  sniiils  j 
at  war  in  liaiaad,  and  preoeceHed  his  lathes:  He  had  mtr- 
tied  Mary  Anne,  dandier  uf  Richard  Si.  Gcoige,  Eaq^  *4 
Kiirush,  coonty  Kilkenny.  He  hao  a  soa,  Frederick,  who 
crcded  Ids  grandfather,  and  a  daughter,  the 
general  Sir  Wihiam  Anson,  ILCB.,  with 

Sir  Ffvdesick,  5th  buoact,  boni  Dec  14,  1777,  was  ia  the 
servin  of  the  Kart  India  Com|iaay,  as  eoiiector  of  leseaues  for 
the  district  of  Benares,  and  died  Aug.  14, 1S63L  He  manied 
Fefai  20,  1800,  Eiixa  Dncarel  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Collie,  M.D.,  CakatU;  ivne,  6  sons  and  1  daughter. 

Tlie  ekiest  son.  Sir  Robert  Korth  CoUie,  Hamilton,  6tli 
baronet,  bom  April  7,  1802,  entered  tlie  dvil  senriee  of  the 
East  India  Comp«uy  on  the  Bengal  cstabiidhment  as  writer,  in 
April  1819,  and  was  for  some  yean  retideBt  at  the  coort  ol 
lodore  in  Central  India.  In  1859  he  leceived  the  thanks  of 
paniameut  for  his  services  in  tbe  sappcessiun  of  the  Indian 
mutiuiea.  Tbe  same  year,  he  was  appointed  prorisiona 
member  of  the  oonncil  of  the  govcfpor-gencraL  He  marries 
(>cL  6,  1831,  Constantia,  3d  daughter  of  Geuoal  Sir  G«Mgs 
Anson,  G.C.B.;  ivne,  3  son%  1st,  Robert  Uowden,  died 
}ouiig;  2d.  Frederick  Hardiogs  Anson,  kim  in  1836;  3d, 
Frauda,  bom  April  7, 1840;  and  3  daughlen. 


The  Hamiltons  of  Kincavel,  linhthgowsliua^  wore  de- 
scended from  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  natural  son  of  James, 
1st  Lord  Hamilton,  and  brother  of  1st  earl  of  Amm.  Of  bar 
Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel,  some  notices  wiil  be  fuond  at 
pages  417  and  418  of  this  volume.  He  had  a  charter  t^  the 
lauds  of  Kincavel,  county  of  Linlitligow,  dated  September 
22,  1498.  In  a  charter  of  settlemeut  of  the  Hamilton 
estatca,  by  the  first  eari  of  Arran,  dated  January  16, 1512-13, 
he  was  called  uezt  in  succession  after  his  brother^s  uatural 
son.  Sir  Jauics  Hamilton  ot  Fynnart,  being  the  aeoond  iu 
bucoession  at  that  time.  Four  days  afterwards  his  legitima- 
tion passed  the  great  seal.  He  was  killed  in  the  skirmish 
betwixt  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Douglases  on  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh,  April  30, 1520,  called  ''Cleanse  the  Causeway.^ 
He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Alexander,  duke  oi  Al- 
bany, 2d  son  of  King  James  11.,  and  had  2  sons,  James,  his 
successor,  and  Patrick,  abbot  of  Feme,  Ross-shire,  the  protu- 
uiartyr,  a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  next  psge  in  larger  type. 

The  elder  sou,  James  Hamilton  of  Kincavel,  was  sheriff  oi 
Liiilitbgowshire  and  captain  of  Blackne&s.  The  brother  ot 
the  protomartyi',  lie  did  not  escape  persecution  from  the  popitth 
piyt}'.     lu  1534  he  was  summoned  betore  the  iMyJrsiawriraf 
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cnurt  to  answer  to  u  chai|;e  of  hwesy,  but  dreading  an  un- 
favourable result,  lie  took  refu^  abroad,  and  on  his  non-ap- 
pearance at  Holvrood,  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  day  of  cita- 
tion^  the  bishop  of  Bt»!8  pronounced  the  doom  of  heresy  against 
liiin.  After  an  exile  of  six  yearft,  he  was  permitted  in 
ld40,  to  return  to  Scotland  for  a  few  months,  to  aiTange  his 
priviite  affairs;  at  which  time,  through  the  medium  of  his 
sun,  he  prefened  the  charge  of  high  treason  against  his  Idns- 
man.  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fynnart,  which  ultimately 
bmught  that  personage  to  the  scaffuld  (see  psge  428).  The 
sentence  of  the  bishop  of  Ross  was  afterwards  reversed  by 
the  General  Assembly  m  1563. 

His  son,  James  Hamilton  of  Kincavel,  a  faithful  adherent 
of  Queen  Maiy,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Langsyde, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  liegent  Moray,  but  reprieve 
and  pardoned  at  the  intercession  uf  tlie  Reformed  Clergy. 
His  estates,  which  had  been  confiscated,  were  restored  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  Peith  in  1572.  On  Feb.  10,  same  year,  he 
executed  an  obligation  to  inaintjiin  the  true  fsath,  and  not 
again  to  rehipse  into  popery,  a  cuiiuus  vacillation  in  the 
Detihew  of  the  protomartyr. 

Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
James,  for  adhering  to  tlie  interests  uf  the  Hamilton  lamilr, 
had  to  fly  into  Kngland,  when  his  lands  were  confiscated,  but 
returning  with  the  exiled  lords  in  1585,  they  were  restored. 

The  Hamiltons  of  the  Peil  of  Livingston,  same  oiiunty,  are 
uipposed  to  have  been  tlie  same  family  as  Kincavel. 

HAMILTON,  Patrick,  abbot  of  Ferne,  usually 
considered  tbe  first  maityr  in  Scotland  to  ttie  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  religion,  was  born  about 
1503.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton  of  Kincavel,  natural  brother  of  the  first 
earl  of  Arran.  His  mother  was  the  daughter,  and 
not  the  sister,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  Alex- 
ander duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  James  the 
Second,  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at 
the  nnivei'sity  of  St.  Andrews,  and,  while  still 
very  yonng,  had  the  abbacy  of  Ferae,  in  Ross- 
shire,  conferred  on  him,  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  with  a  view  to  high  preferment  in 
tlie  church.  Proceeding  into  Germany,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  at  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg, and  afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Marpurg, 
Avhere  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  public  dispu- 
tations on  theoiogical  questions.  Having  become 
intiniate,  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent, 
with  Martin  Luther  and  Pliilip  Melancthon,  he 
soon  imbibed  the  opinions  of  these  iiinstrious  re- 
formers; and,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  \\fi  began 
publicly  to  expose  the  conniptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  to  promulgate  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines with  great  zeal ;  Iiis  high  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  his  iiTeproachable  moral  character,  and 
his  courteous  demeanour,  contributing  much  to  his 
usefulness  in  the  good  work.    The  clergy  became 


alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  new  religion,  and 
their  resentment  against  the  youthful  Reformer 
rose  to  the  utmost  height  of  persecuting  rage. 
Under  pretence  of  desiring  a  friendly  conference 
with  him  on  religious  matters.  Cardinal  Bethune 
enticed  him  to  St.  Andrews,  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Romish  clergy,  where  one  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  a  prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  had 
several  private  interviews  with  him,  and  treacher- 
ously pretended  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  his 
objections  to  the  prevailing  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
and  even  to  admit  the  eiTors  of  the  Cliuixh  of 
Rome.  This  Campbell  was  afterwards  his  princi- 
pal accuser.  Hamilton  was  apprehended  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  next  day  was  brought 
before  tbe  cardinal  and  his  convention,  cliarged 
with  maintaining  and  preaching  heretical  opin- 
ions. After  a  long  examination,  he  was  con- 
demned as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  power,  the  sentence  being 
signed  by  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  the  bishops  of  Brechin,  Dunkeld,  and 
Dunblane,  and  a  number  of  abbots,  priors,  and 
doctors,  as  well  as  by  every  person  of  note  in  the 
university.  The  same  day  he  was  also  condemned 
by  the  secular  power ;  and  in  the  afteraoon,  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  he  was  huri-ied  to  the 
stake,  the  fire  being  prepared  in  the  area  in  front 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Salvador's  college.  He  su£fered 
with  great  fortitude  and  constancy,  March  1, 1527, 
in  the  ^3d  year  of  his  age.    He  was  the  author  of 

Patrick*s  Places ;  or.  Common  Places.  Originally  written 
in  Latin,  and  afterwanls  translated  by  John  Frith  into  Eng- 
lish, under  the  title  of,  FruitfuU  Gatheringes  of  Scripture. 
12mo.  In  1807  appeared  a  new  edition  of  Patrick's  Places, 
a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Gospel.  This  ingenious  and  ex- 
traordinary composition  is  inserted  in  Fox*s  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  James  of  Fynnart,  the 
principal  architect  in  Scotland  of  his  time,  was  the 
natural  son  of  the  first  earl  of  AiTan,  by  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Boyd,  a  daughter,  according  to  Lord 
Somerville,  of  I>ord  Boyd,  or,  according  to  Craw- 
ford, of  Boyd  of  Bonshaw.  Sir  James,  while  yet 
a  yonng  man,  received  from  his  father  the  bar6ny 
of  Fynnart  in  Renfrewshire,  and  becanra  a  great 
favourite  with  James  V.,  who  appointed  him  cup- 
bearer and  steward  of  the  royal  household,  and 
stnperintendent  of  the  royal  palaces  and  castles. 
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nigent  it  once  rejecl«().  A  treaty  of  peace,  bow- 
ever,  between  tiie  two  klagdoniB,  and  one  of  mar- 
riage  between  tlie  yoniig  qneen  of  Scots  and  Prince 
Edward,  were  oonclnded  on  J0I7  1,  IMS.  Against 
tlie  allliince  with  England,  Argyle,  Hunilj,  Both- 
well,  and  other  powerfnl  nobles,  openly  proteeted ; 
and  bj  Uielr  assistance  Cardinal  Bethnne,  who 
had  been  intriguing  against  the  regent's  anthorit;, 
but  was  soon  after  released,  seiEed  the  persons  of 
the  jonng  qneen  and  her  mntiier,  and  invitAd  over 
from  France  the  earl  of  J^nnox,  tlie  heredltarj 
enemy  of  the  Hamjitons.  On  his  arrival,  inati- 
gnted  by  the  malconleiit  lords,  that  nobleman 
began  to  collect  troops  and  oppose  the  measui'es 
of  the  regent.  A  reconciliation  having  been 
effected  between  An'nn  nnd  the  canllnal,  the  re- 
gent W.1S  liidnced  bi  renonnce  the  fi-iend«hip  of 
England,  and  enter  into  a  new  leagne  with  France. 
Lennox  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Gleucaini,  the  baron  of  TuUibardine,  and 
other  lords,  and  after  a  hollow  attempt  at  an  ac- 
commodation, be  was  defeated  by  the  regent  nexr 
Glasgow,  in  1544,  and  soon  after  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1644,  King  Henry,  indignant  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Scots,  sent  the  earl  of  Hertford 
witii  a  body  of  troops,  destined  fw  the  Fi-ench 
wars,  10  invade  Scotliind.  Landbig  at  t«lth,  the 
earl  soon  becanic  inaxter  of  that  place,  and, 
marching  directly  to  Ediiiliorgh,  after  devastating 
the  ailJHcent  country,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  governor, 
J.-imes  Hamilton  of  Stanehouse.  On  the  approach 
of  a  considerable  foi^w  hastily  collected  by  the 
ri'gent,  the  English  coDioiaader  set  Are  to  the  city, 
nnd,  embarking  part  of  his  troops  on  board  bis 
He(A,  with  the  reniainder  made  a  rapid  and  dis- 
oi'derly  retreat  to  the  borders.  On  Febraary  17, 
l&4.'j,  the  regent  defeated  with  great  sinugliter  a 
cnnMderable  body  of  English  under  Jjord  Evei-s, 
Sir  Brian  lAtonn,  and  tlie  enri  of  I^ennox,  at  Pen- 
nielliangti,  near  Jedburgh,  when  the  two  former 
ivere  among  tlie  slnin.  On  the  Rs.ins»nation  of 
Cardinal  Betlinne,  May  29, 1546,  the  archbishopric 
of  St,  Andrews  was  bestowed  by  tlic  regent  on  his 
naCnral  brother,  John  Hamillon,  abbot  of  Faisley. 

In  September  1547,  tlie  earl  of  Hertford,  now 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  protector  of  England,  en- 


tered Scotlnnil  at  tiie  head  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  while  a  fleet  oF  sixty  ships  afipeared  off  tlie 
coast,  to  second  liis  forces  on  land.  The  regent 
had  foreseen  this  invasion,  and  was  prepared  for 
it;  but  the  Scots  nrmy,  in  their  eagerness  to  attack 
the  English,  unfortunately  abandoned  a  most 
favourable  position  which  they  had  tnken  up,  and 
were  defeated  at  Pinkie,  near  Mu.^velburgli,  with 
great  lose.  The  regent,  however,  bv  his  pnidence, 
prevented  Somerset  from  reaping  any  nialeilal 
advantage,  and  he  soon  afterwards  returned  tc 
England.    Subjoined  is  his  portr.ilt. 


In  1548  a  ne»  treaty  was  entered  into  with 
France,  by  which  the  young  qneen  was  betroihed 
to  the  dauphin,  and  when  she  wns  scarcely  six 
yesrs  of  age,  she  was  sent  to  that  cooiitiy  for  Iter 
education  ;  and  on  February  81I1,  the  regent  wns 
created  by  the  French  king  duke  of  Clintelheranlt, 
in  the  province  of  Poiton.  Owing,  however,  10 
the  inti'igncs  of  the  queen- mother,  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  tlie  unceasing  exertions  of  his  enemies,  a 
strong  party  was  formed  in  Scotland  aganist  hla 
authority;  and  after  many  delays  the  duke  re- 
signed tlie  rejiency  in  a  parliament  which  met 
April  10,  1554,  when  the  queen-mother  whs  im- 
medlntely  raised  io  that  high  office,  wliicli  had  so 
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of  Sootland,)  luid  the  heire  of  her  bodv,  being  ProtesUnU." 
U  is  under  the  provisions  of  tiiis  act  tliat  Queen  Victoria  and 
her  royal  faniilyf  as  heirs  of  King  George  the  First,  the  eldest 
■on  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  now  hold  the  crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  under  the  same  act,  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  present  royal  family,  the  succession  to  the  crown  would 
open  up  to  the  next  immediate  heirs  descended  of  the  body 
of  the  Princess  Sophia.  These  are  very  numerous.  With 
every  day,  therefore,  the  "historical  error"  or  popular  fallacy, 
of  representing  the  noble  house  of  Hamilton  as  "  after  the 
royal  family,  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown,"  becomes  greater  and 
greater.  'J'heir  boast  is  that  they  once  tosrs  the  presumptive 
\ie\n  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  that  they  still 
inherit  the  royal  blood  of  its  long  line  of  sovereigns. 

The  second  marquis  of  Hamilton,  chosen  a  knight  of  the 
Garter  at  Whitehall,  9th  February  1621,  was  high  commis- 
sioner to  the  Scottish  parliament  the  same  year,  in  which  the 
five  articles  of  Perth,  so  obnoxious  to  the  preshyterian  party, 
were  ratified  by  a  majority  of  27.  He  died  at  Whitehall, 
London,  2d  Maroh,  1625,  in  his  36th  year,  a  few  days  before 
King  James.  As  he  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  with  whom  he  bad  some  difference, 
three  medical  men  were  appointed  to  examine  his  body.  Two 
of  them  declared  that  be  had  not  been  poisoned,  but  the 
third.  Dr.  Eglisham,  affirmed  that  he  had,  and  hesitated  not 
to  impute  Uie  crime  to  Buckingham.  He  was  obliged  in 
consequence  to  leave  England,  when  he  retired  to  Flanders, 
where  be  published  his  opinions  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet. 
The  marquis  married  Lady  Anne  Cunninghame,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  seventh  earl  of  Gleneaim.  Of  a  firm  and  mascu- 
line spirit,  this  lady,  who  long  survived  her  husband,  distin- 
guished herself  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters,  her  father*s 
family  having  ever  been  warm  friends  of  the  preshyterian 
interest.  In  1633,  when  her  son  conducted  the  English  fleet 
to  the  Forth,  to  overawe  the  Covenanters,  she  appeared 
among  them  on  the  shore  at  Leith,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  her  saddlebow,  declared  she 
would  be  the  first  to  shoot  her  son,  should  he  presume  to  land 
and  attack  his  countrymen  and  his  country.  With  three 
daughters,  the  second  marquis  had  two  sons,  James,  third 
marquis,  and  first  duke  of  Hiimilton,  and  William,  earl  of 
I^anark,  second  duke  of  Hamilton. 


Hamilton,  Duke  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
oonferred,  with  that  of  marqub  of  Clydesdale,  in  1648,  on 
James,  earl  of  Arran,  the  elder  son  of  the  second  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and  now  held  by  the  Donglas  family,  through  the 
marriage  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  niece  and  successor 
of  the  second  duke,  with  the  earl  of  Selkirk.  Of  the  first 
duke  of  HamiU4m,  a  memoir  is  afterwards  given  in  larger 
type.  His  .grace  having  only  sur\'iving  daughters,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  William,  earl  of  I^nark. 

William,  second  duke  of  Hamilton,  was  born  at  Hamilton, 
December  14,  1616,  and  received  his  education  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
and  resided  for  some  time  at  the  French  court.  On  his  re- 
tnm,  in  1637,  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Charies  the 
First  and  his  qneen.  On  the  last  day  of  March  1639,  he  was 
created  a  Scottish  peer  by  the  titles  of  earl  of  I<anark,  I^ord 
Machanshyre  and  Polmont,  and  in  1640  wtis  made  secretan- 
of  Htate  for  Scotland.  In  1644,  he  was,  by  the  king's  order, 
arrested  with  his  brother  the  duke,  at  Oxford,  on  the  false 
representtitions  of  their  enemies.  The  duke  was  sent  prison- 
er first  to  Pendonnis  castle  in  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  to  St. 
Michaers  Mount,  where,  two  years  after,  he  was  set  at  liberty 
by  some  of  the  parliament  forces.    The  earl  of  I^ni^rk,  who 


was  to  be  sent  to  Ludlow  castle  in  Wales,  made  his  escape, 
and  went  to  London,  whence  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
he  made  it  clearly  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  hard  usage 
he  had  experienced,  be  continued  ta  steadfast  to  the  cause  of 
the  king  as  ever.  In  1646,  when  the  king  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  aimy  at  Newcastle,  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Scots  Estates  to  confer  with 
his  mnjCKty,  when  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  induce 
Charles  to  agree  to  the  terms  submitted  to  him,  but  in  vain. 
When  his  brother  marched  into  England  in  1648,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  Being 
soon  afterwards  deprived,  by  the  act  of  Classes,  of  all  his 
public  employments  for  his  adhereMoe  to  "  the  Engagement,** 
he  retired  to  Holland ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there, 
when  he  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  his 
royal  master,  and  soon  after  of  that  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates.  In  1650  be  accompanied 
Charles  the  Second  to  Scotland ;  but  was  excluded  by  parlia- 
ment from  the  king's  councils,  and  not  suffered  to  remain 
with  his  majesty.  He  retired  in  consequence  to  the  island  of 
.Amui,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  January  1661,  when 
he  was  permitted  to  go  to  court,  and  was  received  with  much 
distinction  by  the  king. 

When  the  maroh  into  England  was  decided  upon,  the  duke 
obtained  liberty  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse,  and  he  soon  col- 
lected about  a  hundred  men.  He  afterwards  nused  seven 
other  troops,  who  joined  the  royal  army  at  Moffut,  previously 
to  its  entering  England,  which  it  did  by  the  western  marohes. 
At  Warringt<m  bridge  the  royalists  defeated  General  Lam- 
bert, who  bad  been  sent  against  them.  The  duke  accompa- 
nied the  king  on  the  whole  march  until  they  came  to  Worces- 
ter. Here  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  as  army  of 
80,000  men,  commanded  by  Cromwell  in  person,  who,  at- 
tacking the  royal  forces,  met  with  little  resistance,  except 
from  General  Middleton  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  The 
duke  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery,  and  charged  repeat- 
edly at  the  head  of  his  regiment ;  but  he  was  at  last  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Of  this  wound  he  died,  September  12, 
1651,  nine  days  after  the  battle ;  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  church  of  Worcester. 

He  had  married  in  1638,  Lady  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  eldest 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  James,  esrl  of  Dirleton,  and  by  het 
had,  James,  I^rd  Polmont,  who  died  an  infant,  and  five 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  young.  The  dukedom  of  Ham- 
ilton, with  the  titles  and  estates,  devolved  on  his  niece,  Anne, 
duchess  of  Hamilton.  By  Cromweirs  act  of  grace  and  par- 
don, 1654,  William  dnke  of  Hamilton,  deceased,  was  except- 
ed from  all  benefit  thereof,  and  his  estates  were  forfeited, 
reserving  out  of  them  £400  a-year  to  his  duchess,  during  her 
lite,  and  after  her  death  XlOO  to  each  of  his  surviving  daugh- 
ters. The  English  titles  of  earl  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  In- 
nerdale,  granted  to  his  father,  the  second  marquis,  in  1619, 
witfi  liuiitution  to  tlie  heire  male  of  his  body,  b«»me  extinct 
with  him ;  but  the  Scottish  honoure  of  the  same,  included  in 
.the  patent  of  the  dukedom  granted  to  his  brother  in  1643, 
descended  to  his  niece  along  with  the  other  titles. 

Anne,  dudieas  of  Hamilton,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
James,  first  duke  of  Hamilton,  was  bom  about  1636.  She 
married  Lord  William  Douglas,  eldest  son  of  William,  first 
marquis  of  Douglas,  bom  24th  December  1634,  and  created 
earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  Duer  and  Shortdeugh,  4th  August, 
1646.  He  was  fined  £1,000  by  CromwelPs  act  of  gmce  and 
pardon  of  1654.  On  the  restoration,  in  consequence  of  a  pe- 
tition from  the  dnchess,  he  whs  created  duke  of  Hamilton  for 
life,  12th  October.  1660,  and  at  the  same  time  sworn  a  privy 
councillor.     His  pmdent  munugemenc  enal>1ed  him  in  the 
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eniine  of  a  few  rears  to  paj  off  the  accainuiated  debt«  witli 
which  Uie  Hamilton  family  were  at  that  time  hardened ;  and 
in  the  parliament  of  1673«  he  disting^aished  himself  hj  his 
oppotdtion  to  Ijiuderdale.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  his 
partj  went  to  London,  to  represent  their  grievMnoes  to  the 
king,  and  received  from  him  foil  assumnces  of  redress,  but  on 
their  retam  to  Scotland,  they  found  that  the  pariiament  was 
dissolTed.  This  exated  such  popalHr  discontent  that  the  aa- 
sassinatinn  of  T^aoderdale  was  contemplated,  and  only  averted 
by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  He  was  again  in« 
vited  to  court  with  his  friends,  when  they  requested  a  hearing 
from  the  king,  bat  were  denred  to  present  their  complaints 
in  writing,  which  they  declined,  knowing  well  that  the  most 
cantioaB  statement  of  grievances  it  was  poesible  to  frame 
woald  not  protect  them  from  the  statate  of  leanng-inaking. 
In  the  fallowing  year  Lauderdale^s  opponents  were  displaced 
from  oonncil,  with  the  exception  of  the  dnke  of  Hamilton, 
who,  however,  was  removed  in  1676,  fur  opposing  the  sen- 
tence against  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  In  1678,  the  dake  and 
thirteen  other  peers  repaired  to  Ix)ndon,  to  complain  to  the 
king  of  Tjiaderdale*s  arbitrary  proceedings,  bat  as  they  had 
1<*ft  Scotland  without  permission,  an  audience  was  refuned. 
Tliey  were  at  length  heard  in  presence  of  the  cabinet  oooncil, 
and  being  again  required  to  produce  tlteir  complaints  against 
I^inderdale  in  writing,  which  they  declined  to  do  without  a 
previous  indemnity,  the  king  declared  his  full  approbation  of 
f  ^ndcrdal^s  proceedings.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Scotland  in  1679,  the  duke  and  the  Scottish  lords 
then  iff  London,  gcneronsly  offered  to  suppress  it,  without 
trms  or  the  shedding  of  blood,  if  the  grievances  of  the  people 
were  redressed,  but  theur  asnstance  was  rejected.  They  after- 
wards obtained  an  audience,  and  were  fully  heard  on  their 
complaints  against  Lauderdale,  bat  in  vain. 

In  1682,  afler  the  fall  of  that  anprindpled  minister,  his 
grnce  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  and  on  the 
aocesraon  of  James  the  Seventh,  he  was  sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  Scotland,  and  appointed  one  of  the  oommissionen  of 
the  Treasury.    He  was  constituted  an  extraordinanr  lord  of 
session,  26th  March  1686,  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  English 
privy  council,  14th  April  1687.    On  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  London  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  then  in 
that  city,  when  they  framed  an  address,  requesting  the  prince 
to  assnme  the  government  and  call  a  convention  of  the 
Eststes  at  Edinbuigh.     This  (invention  was  aooorcKngly 
held  14th  March  1689.    The  duke  was  chosen  president  of 
the  meeting  which  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  tendered 
tlie  crown  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.    His  grace  was 
constituted  lord  high  commissioner  to  King  William's  first 
parliament  in  the  following  June,  and  was  also  president  of 
the  council  and  high  admiral  of  Scotland.    He  was  again  high 
commissioner  to  the  parliament  which  met  18th  April  1693, 
and  on  19th  December  foUowing  re- appointed  an  extraordi- 
nary lord  of  session.    He  died  at  Holyroodhouse,  18th  April 
1694,  in  his  60th  year.    His  wife,  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton, 
survived  him  till  1717.     She  resigned  her  titles  in  favour 
of  her  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  accordingly 
created  duke  of  Hamilton,  with  the  original  precedency. 
They  had,  with  four  daughters,  seven  sons,  namely,  James, 
fourth  dnke  of  Hamilton ;  Lord  William,  who  died  in  France, 
without  issue ;  liOfd  Charles,  earl  of  Selkirk  (see  Selkirk, 
earl  of) ;  Lord  John,  earl  of  Ruglen  (see  Ruolen,  earl  of) ; 
Tx)rd  George,  earl  of  Orkney  (see  Orkney,  earl  of);  Ixml 
Dasil  (for  whom  see  Srlktrk,  earl  of) ;  and  Lord  Arohibald. 
Tlie  latter,  I^rd  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Riccarton  and  Par- 
tbvan,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  master  and  one  of  the 


commissiouers  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  died  5di  April 
1754,  was  father  of  the  lUght  Hon.  Sir  William  H'multon, 
long  British  ambassador  at  Naples,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  af- 
terwards given  in  Inrger  type. 

Of  James,  fourth  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  first  duke  of 
Brandon  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  me- 
moir is  afterwards  given  in  larger  type.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  with  six  daughters,  had  three  sons.  The  latter, 
with  four  of  the  daughters,  he  had  by  his  second  wife.  The 
sons  were,  James,  fifth  duke ;  Lord  William,  M.P.  fur  Lan- 
.'trkshire,  who  died  in  July  1734 ;  and  Lord  Anne,  so  called 
after  Queen  Anne,  his  godmother,  an  ensign  in  the  army 
who  died  in  France  in  December  1748.  By  Lady  Barbara 
Fitzroy,  third  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  duch- 
ess of  Cleveland,  his  grace,  then  earl  of  Arran,  had  a  natural 
son,  Charles  Hamilton,  born  at  Cleveland  House,  30th  March 
1691,  during  his  father's  confinement  in  the  Tower,  as  after- 
wards related.  Incensed  at  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue,  the 
queen,  and  the  earPs  father,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  made  the 
retreat  of  Lady  Barbara  to  the  Continent  the  principal  condi- 
tion of  his  release  from  the  Tower.  She  accordingly  with- 
drew to  the  nunnery  of  Pontoise,  inhere  she  died.  Her  son 
waa  reared  at  Chiswick  by  his  grandmother  the  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  and  afterwards  sent  to  France,  where  his  educa- 
tion was  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  secretary  of  state 
to  the  exiled  monarch.  He  was  held  in  great  consideration 
by  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  where  he  was  styled  count  of 
Arran.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  killed  in  a 
duel  with  Lord  Mohan,  in  1712,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and 
sent  a  challenge  to  General  Macartney,  Mohan's  second,  but 
it  was  not  Accepted.  He  subsequently  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  divided  his  time  betwixt  the  pursuits  of  alchemy, 
and  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland, 
then  in  exile.  He  was  the  author  of  '  Transactions  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  from  the  anion  to  the  death  of  that 
princess,*  published  by  his  son  at  I^ndon  in  one  volume, 
1790,  8vo.  He  died  at  Paris,  13th  August,  1754,  aged  64, 
and  was  buried  at  Montmartre.  He  had  married  in  1787 
Antoinette  Courtney  of  Archambaud,  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  child,  Charles  Hamilton,  bom  at  Edinbur^  ICth  July, 
1738,  captain  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
died  at  Holyroodhouse  9th  April,  1800,  aged  62.  He  was 
the  author  of  *  The  Patriot;  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  the  Ita- 
lian of  Metastasio,'  I^iondon,  1784,  8vo ;  *  An  Historical  Re- 
lation of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Final  Dissolution  of  tlie 
Government  of  the  Rokilla  Afghans,  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces of  Hindostan,  compiled  from  a  Peraian  MS.  and  other 
original  papers,*  Lond.  1787,  8vo;  *Hedaya,  or  Guide;  a 
Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws,  translated  by  order  ot 
the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal,*  London,  1791, 
4  vols.  4to. 

James,  fifth  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  second  duke  of  Bran- 
don, bom  about  1702,  sacoeeded  his  father  when  he  was  only 
ten  years  old.  He  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  Thistle  at 
Holyroodhouse  31st  October  1726,  and  appointed  in  1727  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  George  the  Second ; 
bat  reagned  that  office  in  1783,  not  approving  of  the  mea- 
sures of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1734,  he  was  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
Scottish  peerage,  in  opposition  to  the  court  list,  and  died  at 
Bath  9th  March  1748,  in  his  4l8t  year.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried: first,  to  Lady  Anne  Cochrane,  eldest  of  the  tliree 
beautiful  danghtera  of  John  fourth  earl  of  Dundonald ;  sec- 
ondly, to  Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  Strangeways 
of  Melbury  Sampfbrd,  Dorsetshire;  and,  thirdly,  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  oo-heur  of  Edward  Spenser  of  Rendlesham  in 
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In  1601,  after  au  absence  of  neaiiy  tliirtj  yeai-s, 
lie  ventured  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Edmond  Hay,  the  Jesuit.  No  sooner 
was  their  arrival  known,  than  the  king  issued  a 
.proclamation  ordering  their  instant  departure  from 
the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  treason,  and  prohibiting 
any  one  from  harbouring  them.  Hamilton  found 
a  temporary  asylum  at  the  castle  of  Airlie,  in  For- 
farshire, belonging  to  Ix)rd  Ogilvie ;  but  in  1 609 
he  was  apprehended  by  a  party  of  life-guards, 
sent  by  the  Scottish  privy  council,  and  confined  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  died. 

He  was  the  author  of 

Ane  Gatlioiick  and  Facile  Traictuse  drawin  out  of  the  H»- 
lie  Scriptureis  treulie  ezponit  be  the  Ancient  Doctrines,  to 
confinn  the  I^enll  and  Corporell  Praesenoe  of  Gbristis  Preti- 
0U8  Bodie  and  Blude  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar.  Dedi- 
cated to  liis  Soveraine,  Marie,  the  Queenis  Majestie  of 
Scotland.  Pai-ia,  1581,  16mo.  Appended  to  this  curious 
production  were  twenty -four  Orthodox  and  Catholic  conclu- 
sions dedicated  to  James  VI.,  containing  *  Certain  Questions 
to  the  quhiiks  we  desire  the  Ministers  mak  resolute  answer 
at  the  next  General  Assemblie.'  Running  title:  Of  ye 
f/>rdis  Supper.  There  is  another  edition  entitled,  A  Fadle 
Traictise;  contenand  first,  ane  infallible  Keul  to  disceme 
trew  from  fals  Religion ;  nixt,  a  declaration  of  the  nature, 
number,  verteu,  and  effects  of  the  Sacrauients,  &c.  Lovnn, 
1600,  8vo. 

A  Catalof^e  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seven  Heresies, 
Lies,  and  Oolamnies,  Teachit  and  practisit  be  the  MiniKten 
of  Calvin's  Sect,  and  Corruptions  of  Twenty  Three  Passages 
of  the  Scripture  be  the  Ministeris  adulterate  translations 
thereof.     Lovan.  1600,  8vo. 

HAMILTON,  Jamks,  third  marquis  and  Hmt 
duke  of  Hamilton,  elder  son  of  James,  second 
marquis,  who  in  1619  was  created  by  James  the 
Fjj-st  of  England  earl  of  Cambridge  in  the  English 
peerage,  was  born  in  Hamilton  palace,  June  19, 
1G06.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  completed  it  at  Oxford.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1625,  he  succeeded  to 
the  family  titles  nnd  estates ;  and  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  the  Firat  in  that  year,  he  carried 
the  sword  of  state  in  the  procession.  He  after- 
wards lived  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  Brodick  cas- 
tle, island  of  An*an,  till  the  end  of  1G28,  when, 
having  been  pressingly  invited  by  the  king,  he 
went  to  couit,  and  was  created  master  of  the 
horse,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and 
privy  councillor  in  both  kingdoms.  At  the  bap- 
tism of  Prince  Charles  in  1630,  he  represented  the 
kin^  of  Bohemia,  as  one  of  the  sponsors,  when  the 


order  of  the  Garter  wlis  conferred  on  him,  toge- 
ther with  a  gi*ant  of  the  office  of  chief  steward  ol 
the  house  and  manor  of  Hampton  Court. 

The  same  year,  having  been  empowered  by  the 
king  to  raise  troops  in  his  own  name,  he  joined 
the  famous  Gustavus  Adolphu9,  king  of  Sweden, 
with  6,000  men,  to  assist  Charles*  brother-in-law, 
the  elector  palatine,  in  his  attempt  to  i*ecoyer  his 
lost  hereditaiy  dominions.  On  disembarking  his 
troops  near  the  month  of  the  Oder,  he  received 
from  his  Swedish  majesty  a  general^s  commission, 
and  immediately  proceeded  into  Silesia,  where  he 
besieged  and  took  several  fortified  places,  distin- 
guishing himself  by  his  bravery  on  all  occasion.s. 
The  severity  of  the  service,  combined  with  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  in  a  short  time  reduced  his 
army  to  two  incomplete  regiments,  and,  finding 
himself  treated  with  neglect  by  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, he  returned  to  England  in  September  1632. 
The  following  year  he  attended  King  Charles  to 
Scotland,  and  assisted  at  his  coronation  there, 
but  took  no  farthei*  pait  in  public  affairs  for  sev 
eral  years. 

In  1638  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  appointed 
his  majesty's  commissioner  to  the  famous  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Glasgow,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body  being  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  king,  the  marquis  had  recourse  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  couit.  But  as,  of  course,  the 
Assembly  could  not  recognise  this  exercise  of  au- 
thority, they  continued  their  sittings  as  usual, 
went  on  subscribing  the  Covenant,  and  formally 
abolished  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  The  king  here- 
upon authorised  the  marquis  to  treat  with  them, 
and  endeavour  to  get  the  Covenant  recalled,  but 
they  plainly  told  him  "  that  they  would  sooner  re- 
nounce their  baptism.''  This  year  he  published  a 
^  Declaration  and  Vindication  of  himself,'  in  4to. 

In  1639,  when  the  Scots  nation  wei'e  compelled 
to  defend  by  arms  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties, the  marquis  was  sent  to  Scotland  with  a  well 
equipped  fleet  and  a  force  of  5,000  men,  while  the 
king,  at  the  head  of  25,000  foot  and  3,000  horse, 
advanced  by  land.  The  treaty  of  Berwick,  how- 
ever, concluded  July  18,  prevented  hostilities  for 
that  time.  In  October  1641  a  plot  was  formed, 
by  the  marquis  of  Montrose  and  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, against  the  marquis,  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
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he  officiated  as  high  steward.  In  1836  be  wan  elected  a 
knight  of  tlie  Garter.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  of  the  antiqnarian  society,  aud  president  of  the 
royal  sodety  of  Scotland.  He  likewise  held  two  marqnisates, 
three  earldoms,  and  eight  baronies.  He  never  tuok  any  pni- 
minent  part  in  politics,  but  generally  gave  his  votes  to  the 
whig  party.  A  trait  of  private  generosity  is  related  of  him 
which  was  highly  honourable  to  his  character.  His  father,  at 
his  death,  had  left  all  his  personal  property  to  his  second 
yonngest  daughter,  the  duchras  of  Somerset,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton.  The  doke,  on  being  informed  of 
thiH,  immediately  presented  his, brother  with  £20.000.  Hia 
grace  died  in  1852,  aged  85.  On  April  26, 1810,  when  43 
yeant  of  age,  be  married  Susan  £uphemia,  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Beckford  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  author  of  '  Va- 
thek,"  and  grand^daughter  of  the  celebrated  London  aldennan 
of  that  name.  Her  grandmother  was  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
of  the  Aboyne  family,  and  her  mother  was  a  Hamilton.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  the  11th  duke,  and  a 
daughter.  Lady  Susan  Harriet  Catherine,  who  was  married 
Nov.  27, 1832,  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln  (5th  duke  of  Newcastle), 
to  whom  she  bad  4  sons  and  1  <2r.,  but  was  divorced  in  185U. 

William  Alexander  Anthony  Archibald,  llth  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  8tli  of  Brandon,  born  Feb.  15, 1811,  studied  at 
Oxford;  B.A.  1832.  He  m.  in  1H43  the  princess  Mary 
Amelia  Elizabeth  Caroline,  (bom  1818,)  daughter  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Baden,  and  cousin-gennan  of  Napoleon  III.,  emperor 
of  the  French;  issue,  2  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.,  1.  William 
Alexander  Louis  Stephen,  marquis  of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale, 
bom  in  1845;  2.  Lord  Charles  George  Archibald,  bom  in  1847; 
8.  Lady  Maria  Viotoria,  bom  in  1850.  His  grace  is  hereditary 
keeper  of  Holyroodhouise,  premier  peer  of  Scotland,  and  knight 
marisdial  of  Scotland,  1846;  appointed  lord  lieutenant  oi 
Lanarkshire  and  colonel  of  its  militia,  1852. 

The  dukes  of  Hamilton  have  never  relinquished  theur  right 
to  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelheranit,  in  France,  conferred  on 
the  Begent  earl  of  Arran  in  1548.  The  title  is  also  claimed 
by  the  marquis  of  Abercom,  as  male  representative  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton. 


The  most  ancient  cadet  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  is  Ute 
family  of  Hamilton  of  Preston,  East  Lothian,  and  Fingalton. 
Renfrewshire,  which  possessai  a  baronetcy  of  Scotland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  conferred  in  1673,  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  bora 
in  1647,  the  13th  from  the  ori^nal  progenitor  of  this  line.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Preston,  whotte  signa- 
ture to  the  Covenant  of  1638  is  found  on  one  of  the  few  copies 
of  that  national  compact  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  Lieut.-c»I.  in  the  army  which,  in  1650,  was  nused  to 
oppose  tlie  English  invasion  that  followed  on  the  arrival  of 
Charles  II.  in  Scotland,  Sir  lliomas  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dunbar.  After  that  defeat  his  estates  were  plun- 
dered and  his  castle  of  Preston  burnt;  his  charter  chest,  con- 
taining all  his  family  papers  and  title-deeds,  being  consumed. 
Hb  sacrifices  and  exertions  in  the  royal  cause,  with  his  sub- 
sequent services  and  sufferings,  are  commemorated  at  length 
in  the  records  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  At  the  battle  of 
Worcester  in  1651,  he  also  distinguished  himself.  He  died  in 
1672,  leaving  two  sons.  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robeit,  and  a 
daughter,  Janet,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  Gordon  of 
Earlston,  (see  p.  325,)  whose  persecutions  she  shared.  Her 
religious  meditations  in  the  solitary  dungeons  of  the  Baas, 
have  been  frequently  republished  under  the  title  of  *  Lady 
Earlston's  Soliloquies.'  The  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  the 
elder  son,  on  5th  November,  1678,  for  the  services  of  his 
fulher  at  Duubar  and  Worcester.     Sir  William,  1st  bai-unet, 


maintained  the  principles,  political  and  religious,  of  his  family, 
being  a  presbyterian  and  a  Whig,  though  he  was  wholly  ad- 
verse to  the  extravagances  and  enthusiasm  of  his  brother 
Itobert,  the  leader  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  He  even  ac- 
companied the  duke  of  Monmouth  when  marching  to  quell 
the  insurrection  headed  by  his  brother.  His  undisguised  op- 
position, however,  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court  ex- 
posed him  to  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  faction,  and,  pru- 
oeeding  to  Holland,  in  1681,  he  joined  the  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish malcontents  assembled  at  the  Hague.  In  1685  he  ac- 
companied the  earl  of  Argyle  in  his  descent  on  Scotland,  and 
after  the  failure  of  that  ill-starred  enterprise,  he  escaped  a 
second  time  into  Holland.  He  held  a  high  command  in  the 
anny  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  expedition  to  England  in 
1688,  but  died  at  Exeter,  of  a  sudden  illness,  while  the  troops 
were  on  the  march  to  Ijondon,  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
As  he  left  no  male  issue,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and 
representation  of  the  family  by  his  brother.  Sir  Robert. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  2d  hart.,  a  rigid  Covenanter,  was  bora 
in  1650.  He  was  educated  under  Bishop  Bumet,  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and.  according  to  the  testimony  of  that  author, 
(^UisL  of  his  own  Timea,  vol.  i.  p.  471,)  was,  while  at  college, 
a  sprightly  youth  of  great  pmmise.  When  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  oppression  and 
tyranny  of  the  Govemment,  at  length  rose  in  arms  in  defence 
of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  Robert  Hamilton  at  once 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  commanded  the  forces  of  the 
Covenanters  with  great  intrepidity  in  the  victory  of  Drumclog, 
and  the  discomtitui-e  of  Bothwell  Bridge  in  June  1679. 
Laing,  in  his  Account  of  the  Westem  Insurrection,  errone- 
ously styles  Hamilton  a  preacher. 

After  the  defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  Hamilton  avoided  the 
consequences  of  his  attainder  and  condemnation  by  retiring 
into  Holland;  and,  along  with  his  brother-in-law,  Gordon  of 
Earlston,  he  acted  as  commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  **  United 
Societies,"  whom  he  greatly  assisted  by  his  influence  in  ob- 
taining for  them  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  conti- 
nental churches.  He  resided  principally  at  Holland  till  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland.  His  at- 
tainder being  reversed,  he  succeeded,  on  his  brother*8  death, 
in  November  of  that  year,  to  the  representation  and  honours 
of  the  family ;  but  as  we  leam  from  his  own  letters  and  his 
biographer,  (in  Scots  Worthies,^  he  could  not,  without  violence 
to  his  notions  of  religious  obligation,  "  acknowledge  an  un- 
covenanted  sovereign  of  these  covenanted  nations;**  and  he 
constantly  refused  to  prefer  any  claim  to  his  brother*s  estates, 
as  such  a  proceeding  would  have  necessarily  involved  a  re- 
cognition of  the  title  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  being  unmarried, 
he  contented  himself  with  privately  securing  the  entailed 
settlement  of  the  family  inheritance  on  the  issue  of  his 
brother's  eldest  daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  .Fames  Oswald. 

Sir  liobert  Hamilton's  well-known  sentiments  in  religious 
matters,  with  the  intemperate  avowal  of  his  opinions,  soon  in- 
volved him  in  new  troubles.  Being  suspected,  with  some 
show  of  i-eason,  of  having  been  the  author  of  the  Declaraiion 
publislied  at  Sanquhar,  August  10,  1692,  he  was  soon  after 
arrested  at  Earlston',  and  detained  a  piisoner  in  Edinburgh 
and  Haddington  for  nearly  eight  months.  During  this  in* 
terval  he  was  frequently  brought  before  the  privy  council; 
but,  though  he  declined  their  jurisdiction,  and  refused  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  him,  or  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, or  in  any  way  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Willi.tm 
and  Mary,  or  enter  into  any  obligation  not  to  rise  against 
their  guvermneut,  he  was  at  length  set  at  libeity  in  May 
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After  the  king's  execation,  bis  grate,  apprehen- 
sive of  his  own  fate,  resolved  on  making  his  escape, 
and  by  the  help  of  his  eqiiery,  he  sncceeded  in 
getting  away  from  Windsor,  under  night,  and 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  London  undiscov- 
ered ;  but  entering  the  city  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  coutrar}''  to  the  directions  he  had 
received,  he  was  apprehended  by  a  patrol  of 
cavalry,  and  carried  to  St.  James',  where  he  was 
lodged  in  the  same  room  with  the  earl  of  Nor- 
wich, Ix)rd  Capel,  and  Sir  Jolin  Owen,  also  pris- 
oners, who  afterwards  suffered  with  him.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  February  G,  1649,  being  in- 
dicted as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  a  natural-born 
English  subject,  for  having  levied  war  and  com- 
mitted treason  sgainst  the  kingdom  and  people  of 
England.  He  pleaded  that  he  had  acted  by  com- 
mand of  the. Estates  and  supreme  authority  of 
Scotland,  which  were  altogether  independent  of 
England ;  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
consequently  an  alien,  and  not  amenable  to  Eng- 
lish jurisdiction ;  and,  finally,  that  Im  had  surren- 
dered himself  a  prisoner  of  war  on  capitulation, 
by  the  articles  ef  which  his  life  and  safety  were 
secured.  His  pleas  were  oveiTuIed  by  the  court, 
and  after  several  adjournments,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  on  Friday, 
March  9.  After  his  condemnation  he  was  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  save  himself  by  making  discov- 
eries ;  but  he  rejected  all  such  offers  with  scorn, 
sayinjr,  there  was  no  choice  betwixt  a  glorious 
death  and  an  infamous  life.  He  was  decapitated 
in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  suffering  death 
with  gi'eat  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  and  his  re- 
mains were,  acco*  aing  to  his  desire,  conveyed  to 
Scotland,  and  deposited  in  the  burial-place  of  the 
family  at  Hamilton.  His  grace  married  Lady 
Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  AVilliam  earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  by  her,  who  died  May  10,  1688,  he  had 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  died  young,  and  three 
daughters. 

HAMHjTON,  James,  fourth  duke  of  Hamilton, 
eldest  son  of  Anne,  duchess  in  her  own  right,  by 
her  husband,  William  earl  of  Selkirk,  (who,  at  tlie 
Restoration,  was  created  duke  of  Hamilton  for 
life,  in  right  of  marriage  to  the  duchess,)  was  born 
April  11,  1658,  and  was  at  first  styled  earl  of  Ar- 
ran.     He  was  educated  principally  at  the  univer- 


sity of  Glasgow,  after  which  he  passed  some  time 
on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed, Januaiy  17,  1679,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
king^s  bedchamber.  He  had  not  long  been  at 
court  before  an  affair  of  gallantry  involved  him  in 
a  qnan-el  with  Lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth, 
which  led  to  a  duel  betwixt  the  parties  in  Green- 
wich Park.  Lord  Arran  fired  firet,  and  narrowly 
missed  Lord  Mordaunt,  who  discharged  his  pistol 
in  the  air.  They  then  engaged  with  swords,  when 
Lord  Mordaunt  was  wounded  in  the  groin,  but 
ninning  his  antagonist  into  the  thigh,  his  sword 
broke,  so  that  his  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  earl 
of  Arran,  who  honourably  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test, and  they  parted  good  friends. 

In  December  1683,  Charles  II.  nominated  Lord 
Arran  ambassador  extraordinary  to  France,  to 
congratulate  I^uis  XIV.  on  the  birth  of  a  gi*and- 
son.  He  served  two  campaigns  under  the  French 
king  as  his  aide-de-camp,  the  dauphin  and  his 
lordship  being  sworn  into  that  oflice  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  and 
Seventh,  his  lordship  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  new 
king,  who,  in  the  succeeding  July,  conferred  on 
him  the  command  of  the  first  or  royal  regiment  of 
horse. 

On  tlie  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle  in 
1687,  the  earl  of  Arran  was  nominated  one  of  the 
knights  companions  thereof.  He  adhered  firmly 
to  King  James  in  his  declining  fortunes,  and  was 
one  of  the  four  lords  who  accompanied  him  to 
Rochester  on  his  embarkation  for  the  Continent, 
December  22,  1688.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  and  gentry  in  liOndon,  assembled  b> 
the  prince  of  Orange,  January  7,  1 689,  of  which 
his  father,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  wsis  president. 
Lord  Arran  made  the  following  speech  :  **  I  have 
all  the  honour  and  deference  for  the  prince  of 
Orange  imaginable.  I  think  him  a  brave  prince, 
and  that  we  owe  him  great  obligations  in  contri- 
buting so  much  to  our  delivery  from  popeiy;  but, 
while  I  pay  these  praises,  I  cannot  violate  my 
duty  to  my  master.  I  can  distinguish  betwixt  his 
popery  and  his  person ;  I  dislike  the  one,  but  have 
sworn,  and  do  owe,  allegiance  to  the  other,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  sign  away  that  which 
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I  cannot  forbear  believing  is  the  king  my  master'3 
light ;  for  liis  present  absence  in  France  can  no 
more  affect  my  duty,  than  his  longer  absence  from 
us  has  done  all  the  while ;  and  the  prince,  desir- 
ing our  advice,  mine  is,  that  we  shonld  move  his 
majesty  to  return  and  call  a  free  parliament  for 
the  securing  our  religion  and  property,  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  will  at  last  be  found  to  be  tlie 
best  way  to  heal  all  our  breaches/'  'i'his  propo- 
sal received  no  support  from  any  one.  In  the 
subsequent  August,  being  suspected  of  having  a 
share  in  Sir  James  Montgomery's  plot  for  the  res- 
toration of  King  James,  and  also  of  corresponding 
with  the  abdicated  monarch,  he  was  twice  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
remained  several  months,  bnt  was  at  length  dis- 
charged without  prosecution.  On  his  release  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
for  some  years.  His  father's  death,  in  1694, 
brought  no-  accession  of  hononi's  or  estate,  both 
being  hereditary  in  the  duchess,  but  in  July  1698 
her  grace  resigned  her  titles  into  the  hands  of 
King  William,  in  favour  of  her  eldest  son  ;  when 
tiie  earl  of  Arran  was  accordingly  created  duke  of 
Hamilton,  with  the  original  precedency. 

Tlie  failure  of  tlie  Darien  expedition  having  ex- 
cited much  popular  fei*ment  in  Scotland,  the  dnke 
of  Hamilton  took  an  active  part  in  support  of  the 
daims  of  tlie  African  Company,  and  headed  a 
strong  party,  which  stood  firm  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  uniformly  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  notion.  He  took  the  oaths  and  his 
scat  in  parliament  May  21, 1700,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  all  occasions  by  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  King  William's  government. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  March  8, 
1702,  his  grace,  with-  other  influential  persons, 
went  to  London,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  her 
majesty  to  call  a  new  parliament;  but  she  did  not 
think  proper  to  comply  with  their  advice.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Convention  parliament,  on  June  9, 
his  grace  entered  a  protestation  against  the  legality 
of  the  meeting,  and,  with  seventy-nine  members, 
withdrew  from  its  sittings,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  In  the  parliament  of  1703  he  ex- 
erted his  utmost  influence  to  obtain  for  his  coun- 
trymen an  equality  of  commercial  privileges  with 
Enirland,  and  in  all  the  discussions  of  that  period 


be  took  a  prominent  part  as  leader  of  the  country 
party.  In  August  1704  was  passed  the  famous 
act  of  security,  which  provided  for  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lib- 
erties and  independence  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
In  this,  the  concluding  parliament  of  Scotland,  the 
duke's  conduct  had  an  important  influence  on  all 
the  measures  proposed  for  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  last  session,  which 
met  October  3,  1706,  tlie  treaty  of  Union  received 
the  determined  opposition  of  his  grace,  who  voted 
against  eveiy  article  of  that  treaty,  excepting  the 
flrst  clause  of  the  fifteenth  article  relating  to  the 
equivalent,  and  adhered  to  every  protest  against 
it.  In  the  debate  respecting  the  first  article,  No- 
vember 2d,  he  said,  *^  What  I  Shall  we,  in  half  an 
hour,  yield  what  our  forefather  maintained  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  many  ages  1  Are  none 
of  the  descendants-  here  of  those  worthy  patriots 
who  defended  the  liberty  of  their  country  against 
all  invaders — who  assisted  the  gi*eat  King  Robert 
Br  nee  to  restore  the  constitution,  and  avenge  the 
falsehood  of  England  and  usurpation  of  Baliol? 
Where  ai*e  the  Douglases  and  the  Campbells? 
Where  are  the  peers?  Where  are  the  barons, 
once  the  bulwarks  of  the  nation  ?  Shall  we  yield 
up  the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  Scotland, 
when  we  are  commanded  by  those  we  represent 
to  preserve  the  same,  and  assured  of  their  assist- 
ance to  support  us  ?"  Some  of  the  more  violent 
of  the  opposition  had  planned  a  general  insurrec- 
tion against  the  progress  of  this  obnoxious  treaty, 
and  had  appointed  a  body  of  7,000  men  to  rendez- 
vous at  Hamilton  on  a  certain  day,  but  the  duke's 
prudence  prevented  him  froifi  entering  heartily 
.'Tito  the  design,  and,  by  sending  messengers  to 
countermand  the  contemplated  rising  in  the  west 
country,  he  had  the  merit  of  saving  the  country 
from  being  involved  in  civil  war. 

In  1707,  when  a  visit  from  the  Pretender  was 
expected  in  Scotland,  the  duke,  to  avert  suspicion 
from  himself  of  favouring  the  project,  retired  to 
his  seat  in  Staffordshire.  In  1708,  when  the 
French  fleet  appeai*ed  off  the  coast,  his  grace  was 
taken  into  custody  and  removed  to  London,  but 
soon  obtained  his  liberty.  In  June  of  that  j^ear 
his  gr^ce  was  elecfed  one  of  the  sixteen  represen- 
tative peers,  and  was  rechosen  at  the  next  general 
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election  in  1710.  On  tlic  overthrow  of  the  Whig 
ministry,  October  1,  1710,  lie  was  appointed 
lord-lieatenant  of  the  county  palatine  of  I^ancas- 
ter,  ranger  of  the  queen's  forests  therein,  adniii-al 
of  the  sea- coasts  of  that  connty,  and  admitted  a 
privy  councillor. 

Ill  September  1711  his  grace  was  created  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  Baron  Dutton,  in 
Cheshire,  and  duke  of  Brandon,  in  Soffolk.  On 
taking  his  seat  in  the  subsequent  December,  sev- 
eral interesting  debates  took  place  in  the  House  of 
I^rds,  as  to  his  right  to  sit  as  a  British  peer  while 
he  continued  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland, 
and  their  decision  being  unfavourable  to  his  claim, 
the  Scottish  peers  withdrew  from  the  House.  A 
motion  for  taking  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges 
on  the  point  was  negatived.  In  consequence  of  a 
message  from  the  queen,  who  was  much  interested 
in  behalf  of  the  duke,  the  question  was  again  taken 
into  consideration  on  January  25,  1712,  when  the 
Scottish  peers  were  so  far  appeased,  that  they  re- 
sumed their  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  point,  however,  was  not  completely  set  at 
rest  till  1782,  when,  in  the  case  of  Douglas,  the 
eighth  duke  of  Hamilton  and  fifth  duke  of  Bran- 
don (see  page  422)  the  judges  gave  an  unanimous 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  eligibility  of  Scottish  peers 
to  be  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  peers  of 
Great  Britain. 

On  the  death  of  Earl  Rivers,  the  duke  was, 
September  5,  1712,  appointed  master-general  of 
the  ordnance ;  and,  on  October  26,  was  installed 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  A  few  days 
tliereafter,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraor- 
dinaiy  to  France,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Utrecht;  but  while  splendid  preparations 
were  making  for  that  embassy,  his  gi-ace  was  slahi 
in  a  duel,  fought  in  Hyde  Park,  with  Lord  Mo- 
hun,  who  was  also  killed  on  the  spot,  on  Satur- 
day, November  15,  1712.  His  grace  and  Lord 
Mohnn  had  married  two  nieces  of  diaries,  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  and  for  several  yeai-s  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  chancery  suit  for  part  of  his  estate, 
which  created  much  animosity,  inflamed  by  their 
espousing  different  sides  in  parliament.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  duel  was  some  high  words 
which  passed  between  them,  at  a  meeting  in  the 
chambers  of  a  miistcr   in  chancery,  three  days 


before.  Parnell,  in  his  vei-ses  ^  On  the  Poicc  of 
1712,'  notices  the  duke's  fate  in  very  pathetic 
tenns.  At  the  time  of  his  tragical  death  he  was 
in  his  55th  yesir.  He  was  twice  married:  first  to 
Lady  Anne  Spenser,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  2d 
earl  of  Sunderland,  by  whom  he  had  2  daughters, 
who  died  young;  and,  2(ily,  to  Elizabeth,  only 
child  of  l^rd  Gerard  of  Bromley,  by  whom  he  had 
7  children.  lie  w^is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
James.    See  page  421  of  this  volume. 

HAMILTON,  JjORd  Claud,  fourth  sou  of 
James,  secrmd  earl  of  Arran  and  fir^^t  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  by  his  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Doug- 
las, eldest  daughter  of  James,  third  earl  of  Mor- 
ton, was  born  either  in  1589,  or,  according  to  Keitii 
[Catalogue  of  Bis/iops,  page  253],  in  1543.  His 
father,  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  being  acknow- 
ledged by  act  of  parliament  next  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland  after  Queen  Mary,  and  having  been  ap- 
pointed regent  of  Scotland  in  1543  during  her  min- 
ority. Lord  Claud  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  (in  1553,) 
appointed  to  the  opulent  post  of  commendator  of 
the  abbey  of  Paisley,  under  the  confirmation  of  a 
papal  bull  from  Pope  Julius  III.  In  the  bull  his 
age  is  given  as  fourteen  yeara  old.  During  the 
civil  discords  that  prevailed  in  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  he,  with  his  father  and  the 
other  membera  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  warmly 
espoused  her  interests,  and  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal commanders  in  her  army  at  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  May  13,  1568,  the  loss  of  which  was  the 
cause  of  her  flight  into  England.  Immediately 
after  the  battle.  Lord  Claud,  with  many  others, 
was  sunvmoncd  to  attend  a  parliament  called  by 
the  Regent  Moray,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  appear, 
was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  forfeited.  During 
the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  Lord  Claud's 
lands  were  bestowed  on  Lord  Semple,  who  kept  a 
strong  gaiTison  in  his  castle,  and  exercised  on  all 
around  a  severe  milit-ary  discipline.  At  the  head 
of  his  faithful  tenants,  Lord  Claud  besieged  the 
castle,  and  compelled  I^rd  Semple  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  His  forfeiture  was  repealed  by  the  act 
of  parliament  which  confirmed  the  pacification  of 
Perth  in  1573. 

In  the  year  1579,  King  James,  having  it  insinn- 
flted  to  him  that  the  Hamiltons,  as  declared  heirs 
to  the  crown,  had  espoused  the  queen's  cause  in 
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that  hearty  mauner,  with  the  view  of  destroying 
him,  who  stood  iu  tlieir  way,  resolved  to  appre- 
heud  the  ]x)rds  Jolin  mid  Clnud  Hamilton^  at  that 
time  in  Edinbai'gli,  under  sanction  of  the  aiticles 
of  agrecnjeiit  ratified  the  year  before.  They  how- 
ever made  their  escape.  Lord  John  fled  in  a  sea- 
mau's  habit  to  England,  and  went  thence  to 
France.  Lord  Claad  was  in  hiding  for  some  time 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  but  ultimately  retired 
into  England,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Widdriogtoii, 
with  a  relation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 
During  the  year  that  he  remained  in  exile  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  the  various  attempts  made 
to  restore  Queen  Mary  to  liberty,  and  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  her  at  that  time,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  onmcrous  letters  now  extant  In 
the  State  paper  office,  as  the  pci-son  in  whose  as- 
sistance she  had  the  greatest  hope  and  confidence. 
Amongst  many  letters  of  interest  relating  to  him, 
is  one  from  the  unfortunate  queen  ^.during  her  im- 
prisonment at  Chartley,  dated  20th  May  1586,  to 
Sir  Charles  Paget,  who  was  one  of  her  principal 
means  of  communication  there  with  her  friends,  in 
which  she  says — 

**  I  wold  then  in  the  meane  trme  jow  ahold  write  to  the 
I^rd  Claade,  letting  him  onderetande  how  that  the  k.  of 
Spajne  18  to  Bett  on  this  conntrye^  and  desiretii  to  have  the 
nssistance  of  the  Catholikes  of  Scotlande  for  to  stoppe  at  the 
least,  that  from  theme  the  queen  of  Englande  have  no  noc- 
ours,  and  to  thnt  effect  vow  tthaJl  pray  the  sayd  Lord  Chiiide 
to  Hownde  and  j;rope  the  mindes  hereunto  of  the  princip.ill  of 
the  Catholike  nobilitve  in  Scothinde  and  others  hereof,  under 
pretextes  he  might  bringe  to  other:  moreover  that  he  declare 
particularly  unto  vow  the  names  of  those  thnt  are  to  enter  in 
this  bande,  and  what  forces  they  are  able  to  make  together, 
and  to  the  ende  they  msy  be  the  more  encornged  herein  vow 
may  write  phiynelye  to  the  Lord  Claude  Uiat  yow  have 
charge,  of  me,  to  treate  with  him  in  this  matter.  Rut  by 
yowr  first  letter  I  am  not  of  opinion  thst  yow  discover  vowr 
nelfe  further  to  him  nor  to  other  st  ail,  until!  yow  have  re- 
ceived answer  of  the  k.  of  Spayne,  which  being  conform  to 
this  desseigment,  then  may  yow  open  more  to  the  Lord 
Claude,  shewing  him  tlint  to  assure  himself  of  my  sonne,  and 
to  the  end  (if  it  be  possible)  that  things  be  past  and  done 
under  his  name  and  authoritye,  it  shall  I)e  nedefull  to  sease 
his  person,  in  case  that  willinglye  he  cannot  be  browght  to 
this  enterprise;  yea  and  that  the  surest  way  were  to  deliver 
him  into  the  k.  of  Spayne  his  hands,  or  the  Pope's,  as  shall 
be  thowght  best;  and  that  in  his  absence  he  depute  the  L. 
Claude  his  lieutenant-general  and  regent  in  the  government 
of  Scotland,  which  yow  are  assured  I  may  be  easelye  per- 
stiaded  to  oonfirme  and  approve.  For  if  it  be  possible  I  will 
not,  for  divers  respects,  he  named  herein  untill  the  extremitye. 
To  persuade  hereunto  the  sayd  L.  Claude,  it  shall  be  good 
tbat  yow  assure  him  to  travell  to  abolish  all  remembrance  or 
grefe  of  his  brother  the  Lord  of  Arbroth  (Lord  John  Hamil- 


ton) his  procedings:  that  indirectly  yow  put  him  in  hope 
that  I  shall  make  him  be  declared  lawfull  heyi-e  to  the  crowne 
of  Scotland,  my  Sonne  fayling  without  children,  and  that 
there  unto  1  shall  make  the  catliollke  princes  of  christendome 
oondescende  to  mayntayne  him  in  th.-it  respect.  I  csti  write 
niithing  presentlye  to  the  L.  Claude  him  selfe,  for  want  of  an 
alphfbete  between  me  and  him,  which  now  I  send  yow  here- 
witli  enclosed,  that  yow  may  send  it  unto  him.** 

Another  letter,  to  Loixl  Claud   himself,  from 

Chartley,  July  1586,  is  in  these  terms — 

*^  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin,— Being  as  yet  not 
very  sure  of  this  new  way«  I  vrill  not  content  my  self  hereby 
only  to  testifie  unto  yone  how  much  liking  and  contentment 
I  have  had  of  thnt  which  the  English  lordes  brother  (Sir 
Cliarles  Paget)  and  Fontenay  did  write  unto  me  in  your 
name,  before  your  return  to  Scotlande.  Youe  are  now  in 
place,  and  have  meanes  to  correspond  effectually  to  the  ex- 
pectation which  I  and  all  myne  have  conceaved  of  voue, 
wherein  I  assure  youe  that  1  sliall  not  fayle  youe  in  any  thing 
consisting  in  my  owne  power,  or  that  1  may  obtayne  by  my 
credit  of  all  Christian  princes.  Wherefore  1  praye  youe  uppon 
that  which  I  committed  last  to  be  imparted  unto  youe  by  the 
said  English  (desiring  youe  to  credit  him  as  my  self)  to  let 
me  know  particularly  your  own  resolution  and  the  incli- 
n.'ition  of  others  my  good  and  faithful!  subjectes,  to  the  end 
tliitt  according  thereunto  I  may  proceede  with  my  principall 
frendes.  This  last  ligue  of  iny  sonnes  with  the  queene  of 
Kngland  bath  much  offended  them ;  labor  to  m:ike  me  un- 
dei-atjtnd  the  perticularities  thereof,  and  whether  if  there  be 
any  thmg  passed  in  the  same  concerning  my  perticiilar,  either 
in  the  publicque  treat  ie  or  in  any  secreat  articles.  For  I 
have  been  advertised  that  that  unhappy  master  of  Gray  hath 
not  desisted  to  labour  with  all  eztramity  against  me,  which 
niovoth  me  not  to  feare  a  litle  that  so  long  as  he  shall  re- 
mains neere  my  sonne,  we  are  not  like  (I  and  my  sonne)  ever 
to  have  much  good  intelligence  together;  and  therefore  I 
pray  youe  so  earnestly  as  I  can  to  find  the  meanes  to  shift 
him  forth  of  the  roome,  having  behaved  himself  so  traiter- 
ously  toward  me,  as  that  there  is  no  punishment  but  he  hath 
deserved  therefore.  The  delivirer  hereof  did  serve  me  verv 
faithfully  so  long  as  he  was  in  this  oontry,  and  I  trust  he 
will  do  the  lyke  in  all  you  will  employ  him  there  for  my  ser- 
vice, especially  for  the  sure  convoy  of  your  letters  and  myne 
by  tills  way.  God  almighty  have  youe,  cousin,  in  his  holly 
protection.    Your  right  loving  consingnes  and  good  frend, 

Mabib  R." 

Lord  Claud,  with  his  brother  Lord  John,  re- 
tinned  to  Scotland  in  1585,  and  was  well  received 
by  the  king.  All  their  estates  and  honoura  were 
restored  to  them,  and  in  consideration  of  the  con- 
stant loyalty,  and  great  losses  and  sufferings  of 
I^ni  Claud  on  behalf  of  the  king*8  mother,  all  the 
lordship  and  barony  of  Paisley,  with  the  pertinents 
of  the  abbacy  and  monastery  of  Paisley,  and  their 
extensive  lordships  and  estates,  comprising  lands 
in  lienfrewshire  and  nine  other  counties,  and  the 
patronage  of  twenty-eight  churches,  were  bestowed 
on  him  by  charter  in  1585,  and,  July  29,  1587, 
were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship,  for  him  and 
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hb  bein  male,  under  the  title  of  Baron  of  Paislej. 
Hiii  eldest  soo  al4K>,  Junes,  was,  daring  his  life- 
time, in  1606,  created  earl  of  Aberoom,  and  ad- 
ditional estates  were  granted  to  him  m  Unlithgow- 
shire  and  elsewhere.  I^ord  Clnud  died  in  1622, 
aged  78,  and  was  bnried  in  the  abbev  of  Pablef . 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  roarqnis  of  Abercom, 
and  also  of  the  Counts  Hamilton  of  Sweden.  Ife 
married  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  George,  sixth 
Lord  Seton,  and  with  a  daughter,  Margaret,  wife 
of  William,  first  marqnis  of  I>ouglas,  had  four 
sons.  1.  James,  first  earl  of  Abercx>m;  2.  Hon. 
Sir  Claud  Hamilton,  a  gentleman  of  the  king^s 
privy  chamber,  and  by  privy  seal,  dated  October 
6,  1618,  appointed  constable  of  the  castle  of 
Toome,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  for  life ;  S.  Hon. 
Sir  George  Hamilton  of  Greenlaw  and  Roscrea, 
county  Tipperary,  who  behaved  with  great  brav- 
ery in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  His  daughter, 
Margaret,  married,  in  1622,  Sir  Archibald  Ache- 
sou  of  Gosford,  East  Lothian,  baronet,  a  lord  of 
session  and  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  an- 
cestor of  the  earls  of  Gosford  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland.  4.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  whose 
youngest  son,  Gu!>tavus.  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  was  by  George  L,  on  October  9,  1714, 
created  Baron  Hamilton  of  Stackallan,  and  in 
August  1717,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount 
Boyne,  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

HAMILTON,  Jamks,  first  earl  of  Abercom, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  a  nobleman  of  much 
ability,  and  in  gi'eat  favour  with  King  James  YI., 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  his  privy  council,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  By  a  ciiarter,  dat- 
ed ill  1600,  the  king  gave  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
mule  whatever;  and  by  another  cliaiter  in  1601, 
he  got  the  lands  of  Abercorn,  Braidmeadows,  &c. 
He  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Abercorn,  April  5,  1603,  and  in  1604  he  was  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners,  on  the  part  of 
Scotland,  to  treat  of  a  union  with  England,  which 
did  not  take  place.  On  July  10,  1606,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Abercom  [see 
vol.  i.  page  1,  of  this  work],  baron  of  Paisley, 
Hamilton,  Monntcastle,  and  Kilpatrick,  by  patent 
to  him  and  his  heirs  male  whatever.  King  James, 
after  his  accesj«ion  to  the  crown  of  England,  hav- 


ing fouiifled  the  plantatioDS  of  Ulster  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  wishing  to  have  eminent  pereona 
on  whom  be  could  depend  in  connexion  with  them, 
granted  the  earl  of  Aberoorn  the  same  precedence, 
as  an  earl,  in  the  Iri.'^h  parliament  and  at  the  eoon- 
cil -table,  as  be  held  in  Scotland,  and  in  1615  he 
had  a  grant  of  a  vast  estate  out  of  the  escheated 
lands  in  the  baronjr  of  Strabane,  on  which  he  bnilt 
a  castle,  a  schoolhonse,  and  a  church. 

The  earl  of  Abercom,  nbo  usually  it^sided  at 
the  Place  of  Paisley,  bad  the  honour  of  receiving 
there  in  1597  the  consort  of  King  James  VL ;  and 
again  the  king    himself,   who,  in  his    progress 
through  Scotland,  after  a  fourteen  years^  absenoN 
tarried  at  Paisley  in  1617,  where  '^a  welcome  in 
the  earl  of  Abercom  his  great  hall  was  verie  gra- 
cionsly  delivered  by  a  pretiie  boy  of  nine  years  of 
age,  son  of  Sir  James  Seniple  of  Belltries.**    The 
earl  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  March  16, 
1618,  and  wa^  bnried  in  the  abbev  of  Paislev. 
He  married  Marion,  eldest  daughter  of  Thoma:s, 
fifth  l/>rd  Boyd,  and  with  three  dau^iters,  had 
five  sons.     I.  James,  2d  eari  of  Abercom.    On 
the  death  of  William,  second  duke  of  Hamilton, 
of  his  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1651,  the  second  earl  of  Abercom  became 
male  representative  of  the  family  of  Hamilton; 
but  the  estates  and  titles  of  that  house  devolved 
on  the  duke*s  niece,  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton.   2. 
Claud,  Lord  Strabane  in  Ireland,  so  created  Aug. 
14,  1634,  on  his  brother's  resignation  of  that  title 
to  him.    The  male  line  having  failed  in  the  eldest 
branch  on  tlie  death  of  George,  3d  earl  of  Aber- 
corn, the  descent  devolved  on  Claud,  grandson  of 
I^rd  Strabane,  who  was  5th  baron  of  Strabane 
and  4th  eari  of  Abercom.    3.  Hon.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  was  long  the  representative  at  Rome 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  dowager  of  England.  4. 
Hon.  Sir  George  Hamilton,  of  Donalong,  counts- 
Tyrone,  and  Nenagh,  T.pperary,  created  a  bar- 
onet of  Ireland  in  1660.     His  eldest  son.  Colonel 
James  Hamilton,  who  died  June  6,  1673,  of  a 
wound  received  in  a  naval  battle  against  the 
Dutch,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
was  the  father  of  James,  6th  earl  of  Abercorn. 
Sir  Georgo^s  third  son  was  the  celebrated  Count 
Anthony  Hamilton,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given 
next  page.    5.  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  of 
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Holbonif  from  whom  tlte  Counts  Hamilton  of  Ger- 
man j  ai'e  directly  descended.  1 1  e  settled  fii*st  at  the 
court  of  Philip  William,  elector  palatine,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  envoy  extraordinary  to  King  James 
II.  of  England.  He  accompanied  to  Vienna  the 
elector's  daughter  Eleonora  Magdalena,  who  was 
man-led  to  the  Emperor  J^eopold,  and  was  created 
a  count  of  the  empire,  with  a  grant  of  the  county 
of  Neuberg,  near  Passau,  and  other  estates  iu 
Moravia  and  Hungary. 

HAMII/rON,  James,  eighth  earl  of  Abcrcorn, 
a  nobleman  who  possessed  singular  vigour  of  mind, 
integrity  of  conduct,  and  patriotic  views,  was  born 
October  22,  17121.  He  was  summoned  by  writ  to 
the  House  of  Peers  in  Ireland  as  Baron  Mount- 
castle,  March  23,  1736,  and  succeeded  his  fattier 
in  1744,  as  earl  of  Abei*corn  and  Viscount  Stra- 
bane.  In  1745,  he  pm*chased  from  Archibald, 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  barony  of  Duddingston,  Mid 
Ijothian,  where  he  built  an  elegant  mansion,  and 
made  it  his  favourite  residence.  In  the  imperial 
parliament  he  was  one  of  the  pccra  who,  on 
March  11,  1766,  voted  against  the  act  to  repeal 
the  American  stamp  act,  and  joined  in  the  pro- 
tct*ts  against  the  second  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  Ho  also  voted  for  rejecting  Fox's  India 
bill,  December  17,  1783.  He  wns  created  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,  August  8,  1786,  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hamilton,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew, 
John  James. 

He  was  among  the  first  who,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
improved  system  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy 
for  which  Scotland  has  now  become  so  remark- 
able. To  him  also  is  due,  in  great  measure,  the 
advancement  of  the  important  manufacturing  town 
of  Paisley,  which  a  centuiy  ago  was  but  an  incon- 
siderable place,  until  what  is  now  known  as  **  the 
new  town"  was  laid  out  and  built  by  the  earl  on 
his  patrimonial  estate.  This  has  been  the  means 
of  increasing  the  trade  and  importance  of  Paisley, 
and  giving  it  its  present  position  among  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  kingdom.  On  his  estate  in 
Ireland  he  built  a  magnificent  house  at  Baron's 
Court,  near  Strabane.  At  his  seat,  Witham,  iu 
Essex,  Queen  Charlotte  slept  September  7,  1761, 
on  her  journey  from  Hai'wich  to  London.  The 
earl  sat  as  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  for 


twenty-three  yeai-s,  fi-om  1761  to  1784.  He  died 
unmarried,  October  9,  1789,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  of  I'aisley.  His  lordship,  as  heu*  male 
of  the  second  eai'l  of  An*an  and  first  duke  of  Cha- 
telheraalt,  claimed  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  in  France,  a  claim  afterwards  renewed  on 
the  part  of  the  second  marquis  of  Abercom.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  John  James,  ninth 
earl  and  first  marquis  of  Abeix:orn. 

HAMILTON,  Count  Anthony,  author  of  the 
^  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Grammout,'  third  son  of 
Sir  George  Hamilton,  fouith  son  of  first  earl  of 
Abercorn,  and  gi*eat-grandson  of  first  duke  of 
Chatelhcrault,  was  bora  iu  Ireland  in  1646.  Dur- 
ing the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  he  passed  most 
of  his  time  in  France,  having,  with  all  his  father's 
family,  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  He 
returned  to  England  at  the  restoration.  In  1687, 
he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  the  pay  of  £200 
a-year,  and  although  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Ireland, 
and  was  governor  of  Limerick.  At  the  revolution 
he  followed  James  VII.  into  France,  and  became 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  service,  as  did 
also  his  brother  Richard. 

In  his  ^Memoires  de  Grammont,' with  a  pen 
lull  of  easy  and  exquisite  point,  he  has  portrayed 
the  character  of  the  beauties  and  wits  of  tlie  court 
of  Charles  II.,  and  detailed  the  intrigues  in  which 
he  was  himself  a  considerable  actor.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  *  Count  Hamilton's  Tales,'  and  other 
works,  in  the  French  language,  to  which  Voltaire 
gives  high  praise,  and  which  he  says  have  all  the 
humour  without  tlie  burlesque  of  ScaiTon.  His 
^Epistle  to  the  Count  de  Grammont' was  much 
read.  He  may  be  styled  the  father  of  the  natural 
romance  or  novel.  His  works  were  published  col- 
lectively in  1749,  in  6  vols.  12m0,  and  ai*e  all  in 
French.  Count  Anthony  Hamilton  died  at  St. 
Germains,  April  21,  1720,  aged  74  years.  His 
elder  brother,  James,  father  of  the  sixth  eaii  of 
Abcrcorn,  was  in  great  favour  with  Chai-les  il. 
after  his  restoration.  The  latter  made  a  grant  to 
him,  for  his  and  his  children's  lives,  of  Hyde  Park 
in  London,  which  gi*ant  was,  however,  afterwards 
commuted,  for  a  chai'go  of  nine  hundred  pounds  per 
aimum,on  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  the  dioceses 
of  St.  David's,  Hereford,  Oxford,  and  AVorcester. 
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HAMILTON,  EuzABKTH^,  couiUe;»  dc  Gram- 
moiit,  popularly  known  as  ^'La  belle  Hamilton" 
at  the  court  of  Charies  IL,  and  of  wliom  numerous 
portraits  are  extant  at  Hampton  Court  Palace 
and  elsewhere,  was  the  eldest  dauj'hter  of  Sir 
George  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  tlie  first  earl  of 
Abercom,  and  the  sister  of  Count  Anthony  Ha- 
milton. Miss  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  few  ladies 
attached  to  the  court  of  Charles  IL  who  appear  to 
have  preserved  a  reputation,  in  spite  of  acknow- 
lcd;;ed  beauty,  untainted  by  suspici»*n.  In  the 
brilliant  pages  of  the  ^  Memoires  de  Graiumont,* 
she  is  styled  **  the  chief  ornament  of  the  court, 
worthy  of  the  most  ardent  and  sincere  affection, — 
nobody  could  boast  a  nobler  birth,  nothing  could 
be  more  charming;  than  her  person."  She  had 
many  noble  offcis  of  marriage,  and  after  refusing 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  Jcrmyn,  nephew  of  the 
oarl  of  St.  Albans,  and  Henry  Howard,  afterwards 
diike  of  Norfolk,  she  married  Philibert,  count  de 
Grammont,  brother  of  the  duke  of  that  name,  and 
hero  of  the  *  Memoires  de  Grammont.*  Charles 
II.,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
dated  24th  October  1669,  bears  this  testimony  to 
her  merits: — "^I  writt  to  you  yestarday  by  the 
compte  de  Grammont,  but  I  beleeve  this  letter 
will  come  sooner  to  your  liandos,  for  he  goes  Iw 
the  way  of  Dicp  with  his  wife  and  family;  and 
now  that  I  have  named  her,  I  cannot  chuse  but 
again  desire  yon  to  be  kinde  to  her,  for  besides 
the  meritt  her  family  has  on  both  sides,  she  is  as 
good  a  creature  as  ever  lived.  I  belee%'e  slie  will 
passe  for  a  handsome  woman  in  France,  though 
she  has  not  yett,  since  her  lying  in,  recovered  that 
good  shape  she  bad  before,  and  I  am  affraide 
never  will."  [D€Urymple's  Memmrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.] 

After  her  marriage  to  the  comte  de  Grammont, 
she  was  appointed  dame  dti  palals  to  Maria  The- 
resa of  Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XIV.  Her  hus- 
band died  at  Paris,  January  SO,  1707,  aged  86. 
She  died  January  3,  1708,  aged  67.  They  had 
two  daughters,  Claude  Charlotte  de  Grammont. 
who  married  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Stiffoi^,  and 
Marie  Elizabeth  de  Grammont,  abbess  de  St« 
Marie  de  Poussay  in  Lorrainev  who  died  in  1706. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  of  Pieston, 
commander  of  the  Covenanters'  army,  see  p.  428. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  Thomas,  first  eari  of  Had- 


dington, an  eminent  judge  and  statesnaan,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Priestfield,  (a  lonl 
of  session  1607-1608,)  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Heriot  of  Trabrown,  was  bom 
in  1563.  According  to  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  his 
grandfather  was  a  merchant  in  the  West  Bow 
of  Kdinburgh.  He  was,  however,  Thomas  Ha- 
milton of  Orchartfield,  Bathgate,  and  Ballencrieff, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  September 
10,  1547,  leaving  two  sons.  Sir  Thomas,  his  suc- 
cessor, father  of  the  subject  of  tliis  notice,  and 
John,  a  secular  priest,  whose  life  is  given  at  page 
431.  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Orchartfield's  father, 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  first  eari  of  Hadding- 
ton, was  also  named  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Orchart- 
Held,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Hugh  Hamilton  of 
Innerwick,  Haddingtonshire,  sprung  from  John  de 
Hamilton,  second  son  of  Sir  Walter  FitzGilbert 
de  Hamilton,  doininus  de  Cadzow. 

'ilie  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated  at  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  but  pursued  his  uni- 
versity and  legal  studies  for  six  years  in  France. 
After  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was,  on  1st  No- 
vember 1587,  admitted  advocate,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  bj-  bis  talents  and  learning. 
As  he  resided  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
16th  century  a  street  of  greater  consideration  than 
it  is  now,  he  acquired  from  James  the  l^xth  the 
ludicrous  byname  of  Tam  o*  the  Cowgate.  In 
1592  he  was  appomted  a  lord  of  session,  when  he 
took  the  title  of  Lord  Drnmcaim.  The  same  year 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
printing  the  acts  of  pariiament.  On  18th  Janu- 
ary 1595-6,  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  eight 
persons,  called  from  their  number  Octavians,  to 
whom  Ring  James  committed  the  charge  of  all 
the  state  patronage  and  finances,  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  offices  made  by  them  among  them- 
selves, he  secured  that  of  king*d  advocate,  although 
there  were  already  two  persons  in  possession  of 
that  office.  The  Octavians,  from  the  invidious 
nature  of  their  functions  and  their  possession  of 
all  the  patronage  of  the  kingdom,  were  an  unpo- 
pular body,  and  Hamilton  in  particuUr,  from  his 
being  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  popery,  was  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  that  his  life  was  in  extreme 
danger  during  t)ie  tumult  which  took  place  in 
Edlnbuj'gh  on  17th  December  1596.    In  the  pres- 
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bytery  of  Edinburgli,  it  waa  even  proposed  that 
ho  and  the  president  of  the  court  of  session,  Setou, 
afterwards  earl  of  Dunfermline,  should  be  excom- 
municated. In  the  famous  anonymous  letter  de- 
livered to  the  king^s  porter  on  the  night  of  10th 
January  1597,  and  by  him  given  to  the  kmg,  he 
\»  described  as  ^'  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  brought 
lip  in  Paris,  with  that  apostate  Mr.  John  Hamil- 
ton, and  men  say  the  dregs  of  stinking  Roman 
profession  sticke  fast  in  his  ribbes.*'  ICMerwood's 
Hist.  vol.  V.  p.  549.]  On  22d  February  1597,  an 
act  of  sederunt  of  the  court  of  session  was  passed, 
stating  that  people  murmured  at  his  sitting  as  a 
judge  in  the  cases  in  which  he  was  pursuer  for  the 
king^s  interest,  and  declaring  that  in  such  cases 
he  was  not  to  be  considei^  as  a  party.  Being 
afterwards  knighted,  he  was  designed  Sur  Thomas 
Hamilton  of  Monklnnd.  In  1604,  he  was  named 
one  of  the  Scots  commissiouei-s  for  the  union  then 
projected  with  England,  and  in  1606  he  attended 
tl^  celebrated  conference  at  Hampton  Court.  In 
1 597  he  had  begun  the  purchase  of  land,  particu- 
larly church  lands,  and  In  the  course  of  thirty  years 
he  had  acquired  about  twenty  large  estates,  be- 
sides all  the  vast  territories  and  jurisdictions 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  the  successors  of  the  Templars.  On  4th 
April  1607,  he  obtained  a  charter  of  the  ofl9ce  of 
master  of  the  metals,  with  a  lease  of  all  the  metals 
and  minerals  in  Scotland,  upon  payment  of  oue- 
tonth  of  the  produce  to  the  king.  The  same  year 
he  discovered  a  silver  mine  within  his  lands  near 
Linlithgow,  and  it  is  stated  that,  after  having 
worked  it  till  the  vein  was  exhausted,  he  sold  it 
to  King  James  for  five  thousand  ponnds !  *^  The 
kinjr,"  says  honest  Calderwood,  (Hist.  vol.  vi.  p. 
689,)  '^  sent  certan  English  and  Scottish  men,  to 
bring  a  great  quantity  of  the  ore  to  Ix)ndoun,  to 
he  melted  and  tryed.  How  it  proved,  it  is  not 
Weill  knowne  to  mnnio ;  but  after  that  the  myne 
was  closed  till  his  majestie  advised  farther.^' 

On  15tli  May  1612,  Sir  Thomas  was  appointed 
lord  clerk  register,  but  soon  after  he  exchanged 
tills  office  with  Sir  Alexander  Hay  for  that  of 
secretary  of  state.  At  that  time  the  salary  at- 
tachcid  to  the  latter  place  was  only  one  hundred 
pounds.  In  1618  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  I^rd  Binning  and  Byres,  and  on  15th 


June  1616  he  succeeded  Preston  of  Fentonbarns 
as  lord-president  of  the  court  of  session.  Mr. 
Tytlcr,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Tliomns  Craig,  speaking 
of  I/>rd  Binning,  says,  ^*  For  many  years  he  con- 
joined, with  apparent  ease  to  himself  and  acknow- 
ledged advantage  to  the  country,  the  occupations 
of  these  high  offices.  Nor  was  this  all :  he  was  a 
friend  and  patron  of  learned  men ;  he  was  deeply 
read,  not  only  in  civil  law,  but  in  matters  of  state 
policy  and  in  general  history.  To  those  who,  ig- 
norant of  its  proper  distribution,  complain  of  the 
want  of  time,  it  may  form  a  useful  lesson  to  re- 
gard the  multitudinous  labours  of  this  remarkable 
man.  According  to  our  modem  notions  of  intel- 
lectual labour,  the  various  notes  and  observations 
collected  by  him  in  the  coui-se  of  his  studies,  and 
the  marginal  references  yet  seen  upon  his  books, 
would  rather  appear  the  relics  of  a  life  wholly  do- 
voted  to  literary  labour,  than  the  fruits  of  those 
scattered  hours  which  must  have  been  stolen  from 
the  duties  of  the  bench,  the  severer  labours  of  the 
council-board,  or  the  pleasures  and  intrigues  of  a 
court." 

In  1617  Jjord  Binning  was  one  of  the  royal 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Perth, 
in  which  the  well-known  six  articles  savouring  of 
episcopacy  were  passed,  to  the  great  delight  of 
James  and  dismay  of  the  Presbyterians.  On  20th 
March  1619  he  was  created  by  patent  earl  of  Mel- 
rose, being  then  in  possession  of  the  lands  of  that 
abbacy.  After  the  death  of  Sir  John  Ramsay, 
viscount  of  Haddington,  eight  years  afterwards, 
he  exchanged  his  title  of  Melrose  for  that  of  Had- 
dington, judging  it  more  honourable  to  take  his 
style  from  a  county  than  from,  an  abbey,  the 
patent  of  his  new  creation  being  dated  at  Bagshot, 
August  27,  1627.  From  his  great  wealth,  being 
reputed  the  richest  man  in  Scotland  of  his  time, 
he  was  believed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  fabu- 
lous pliilosopher*s  stone ;  but  as  he  informed  King 
James  on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1617,  his  whole 
secret  lay  in  never  putting  off  till  tomorrow  what 
can  be  done  today,  nor  ever  trusting  to  another's 
hand  what  his  own  could  execute. 

He  resigned  the  offices  of  secretary  of  state  and 
president  of  the  couit  of  session  on  15tli  February 
1626,  when  he  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal.  He 
died  May  29,  1637,  in  his  74th  year.     His  vain- 
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itua,  jap|>ow-i]  u,  be  irrillni  br  bim  Bbile  a  joclb. 
m  Uf  own  eiHniuir>i'taii<ra.  cxilaiot  a  jajcnlar  aJIn-  ' 
t'la  W  bl4  fatber'ft  Inror dorii';;  tbat  coofiici.  in 
wi'kU.  on  Ibe  coDtrur.  hU  fai1.»*t  o)Drai.'e  wa« 
inrticalari^  eoupicwnu.  In  1722.  be  >aji  elected 
iitember  of  parliament  for  St.  Gerauing  in  Corn-  j 
wall,  and  appointed  kntgtit  mariwhal  oTSroiland.  I 
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r.ine  for  1741,  and  repabliaticd  by  Ritaon.  Anotlier  I 
ballad  of  Inferior  merit,  written  in  the  character  of  j 
f ;')lon«t  Clinrlerin,  entitled  '  Tlic  Dulie  of  Argyle's 
ly^vci;,'  piibliitbed  in  the  Gentleman's  M.i^zitie 
for  1740,  lias  been  en-oneoiwJy  ascribed  to  bis 
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HAMILTON,  William,  of  Gilbertfield,  Lan- 
arkshire, a  poet  of  some  merit,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Allan  Ramsay,  was  tiie  second 
son  of  Captain  William  Hamilton  of  Ladyland, 
Ayrshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  before 
1670.  The  family  to  which  he  belonged,  propri- 
etoi-s  of  Ardoch,  in  the  latter  county,  was  a  branch 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Torrance,  Lanarkshire,  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Danigaber, 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Hamilton,  lord  of  Cadyow, 
ancestor  of  the  dacal  family  of  Hamilton.  His 
father,  the  second  son  of  William  Hamilton  of  Ar- 
doch, acquired  the  estate  of  Ladyland  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  lands  of  Ardoch.  For  refusing 
to  take  the  test  and  for  nonconformity,  he  was 
disarmed  in  1684,  and  severely  dealt  with  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  western  shires.  In  1686  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioner  of  supply  for  the 
county  of  Ayr.  He  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  French  during  the  wara  of  King  William.  He 
had  married  in  1662,  Janet,  daughter  of  John 
Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  and  had  two  sons,  John, 
his  heir,  and  William  the  poet.  'The  latter  en- 
tered the  army  early  in  life,  and  after  considera- 
ble service  abrocid,  he  retmned  to  Scotland,  on 
hair  pay,  with  only  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant.  Gil- 
bertfield, where  he  went  to  reside,  seems  to  have 
been  only  rented  by  him,  though  designed  of  that 
place  to  distinguish  him  from  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour,  a  contemporary  poet.  ^^  His  time,*'  says  a 
writer  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  Jjondon, 
1822,  18mo,  ^^  was  now  divided  between  the  sports 
of  the  field,  the  cultivation  of  several  valued 
friendships  with  men  of  genius  and  taste,  and  the 
occasional  production  of  some  effusions  of  his  own, 
in  which  the  gentleman  and  the  poet  were  alike 
conspicuous.''  In  familiar  Scottish  poetry  he  ex- 
celled. His  principal  productions  were  inserted 
in  a  work,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  enti- 
tled ^A  Choice  Collection  of  Scots  Poems,'  by 
James  Watson,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1706, 
8vo,  with  two  additional  parts  in  1709  and  1711. 
In  1719  Hamilton  addi-essed  from  Gilbertfield  an 
Epistle  in  Scottish  verse  to  Allan  Ramsay,  desig- 
nating himself  *^  Wanton  Willie,"  which  led  to  a 
riiyming  coirespondence  between  them.  Three  of 
Hamilton's  epistles,  with  his  own  replies,  and 


another,  on  receiving  from  the  lieutenant  the  com- 
pliment of  a  barrel  of  Ix>ch  Fyne  herrings,  are 
inserted  in  the  common  editions  of  Ramsay's 
works.  Ramsay  says  of  him  that  he  *^  held  his 
commission  honourably  in  my  I^i*d  Hyndford*s 
i-egiment."  His  elegies  '  on  Bonny  Heck,'  a  dog, 
and  *on  Habby  Simpson,  Piper  of  Kilbarchan,' 
with  his  familiar  epistles  and  other  poems,  are  re- 
markable for  their  easy  versification  and  vein  of 
humour,  and  it  is  thought  that  both  Ramsay  and 
Bums,  particulariy  the  latter,  foimcd  their  own 
manner  on  some  of  Hamilton's  compositions,  in 
some  of  their  most  celebrated  pieces  in  the  same 
measure.  In  1722  he  published  at  Glasgow,  by 
subscription,  an  abridgment  in  modern  Scottish, 
of  Henry  the  Minstrel's  Life  of  Sir  William  AVal- 
lace,  which  Dr.  Irving  styles  *^  an  injudicious  and 
useless  work."  It  has  been  often  reprinted.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  Hamilton  resided  at 
Letterick  in  I^narkshire,  where  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  May  24,  1751.  He  mai-ried  a  lady 
of  his  own  name,  supposed  to  be  a  relation  of  his 
own,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Anna.  The 
property  of  Ladyland  was,  about  1712,  sold  by 
his  brother  to  the  ninth  earl  of  Eglinton,  who  dis 
posed  of  it  to  William  Cochrane  of  Edge.  The 
brother,  John  Hamilton,  went  to  the  noitli  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  had  purchased  an  estate.  His  son 
and  successor,  William  Hamilton,  having  disposed 
of  the  Irish  property,  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1744,  and  bought  the  lands  of  Craighlaw  in  Wig- 
tonshire  from  a  family  of  the  name  of  Gordon. 

HAMILTON,  William,  of  Bangour,  a  pleas 
ing  and  accomplished  poet,  was  born  in  1704.  He 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  IJttle 
Eainock,  Ayrahire,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
James  Hamilton  of  Bangom-,  Linlithgowshire, 
advocate,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hamil- 
ton of  Muirliousc,  or  Murrays.  His  father's 
uncle.  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Whitelaw,  wa.^ 
one  of  the  lords  of  session,  and  appointed  in  1697 
loi*d  justice  clerk.  The  subject  of  this  notice  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  began  in  early  life 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  poetiy.  He  was  long  an 
ornament  of  the  fashionable  circles  of  Edinburgh. 
When  the  rebellion  of  1745  broke  out  he  joined  thtj 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  celebrated  his  fii-st  suc- 
cess at  Prestonpaiis,  in  the  wel^-known  Jacobite  ode 
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After  tiie  king^s  execntlon,  bis  graf;e,  apprehen- 
sive of  bid  own  fate,  resolved  on  making  his  escape, 
and  by  the  help  of  bis  equery,  be  succeeded  in 
getting  away  from  Windsor,  under  night,  and 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  London  nndiscov- 
ei*ed ;  but  entering  the  city  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  contrary  to  the  dii-ections  he  bn<l 
received,  he  was  apprehended  by  a  patix)l  of 
cavalry,  and  carried  to  St.  James',  where  he  wns 
lodged  in  the  same  room  with  the  earl  of  Nor- 
wich, Tjord  Capel,  and  Sir  Jobn  Owen,  also  .pris- 
oners, who  afterwards  suffered  with  him.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  February  G,  1649,  being  in- 
dicted as  earl  of  Cambridge,  mid  a  natural-born 
English  subject,  for  having  levied  war  and  com- 
mitted treason  against  the  kingdom  and  people  of 
England.  He  pleaded  that  he  bad  acted  by  com- 
mand of  the. Estates  and  supreme  authority  of 
Scotland,  which  were  altogether  independent  of 
England  ;  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
consequently  an  alien,  and  not  amenable  to  Eng- 
lish jurisdiction  ;  and,  finally,  that  h^  had  surren- 
dered himself  a  prisoner  of  war  on  capitulation, 
by  the  articles  ©f  which  his  life  and  safety  were 
secured.  His  pleas  were  oveiTuled  by  the  court, 
and  after  several  adjournments,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  on  Friday, 
March  9.  After  his  condemnation  he  was  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  save  himself  by  making  discov- 
eries ;  but  he  rejected  all  such  offers  with  scorn, 
saying,  there  was  no  choice  betwixt  a  glorious 
death  and  an  infamous  life.  He  was  decapitated 
in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  suffering  death 
with  gi'eat  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  and  bis  re- 
mains were,  acco*  aing  to  his  desire,  conveyed  to 
Scotland,  and  deposited  in  the  burial-place  of  the 
family  at  Hamilton.  His  grace  married  Lady 
Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  by  her,  who  died  May  10,  1688,  he  bad 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  died  young,  and  three 
daughters. 

HAMH/rON,  James,  fourth  duke  of  Hamilton, 
eldest  son  of  Anne,  duchess  in  her  own  right,  by 
her  husband,  William  earl  of  Selkirk,  (who,  at  the 
Restoration,  was  created  duke  of  Hamilton  for 
life,  in  right  of  marriage  to  the  duchess,)  was  bom 
April  11,  1668,  and  was  at  first  styled  earl  of  Ar- 
ran.    He  was  educated  principally  at  the  univer- 


sity of  Glasgow,  after  which  he  passed  some  time 
on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed, Januaiy  17,  1679,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  tbc 
king's  bedchamber.  He  had  not  long  been  at 
coui-t  before  an  affair  of  gallantry  involved  him  in 
a  qtiai*rel  with  Ixurd  Mordaunt,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth, 
which  led  to  a  duel  betwixt  the  parties  in  Green- 
wich Pnrk.  Lord  Airan  fired  first,  and  narrowly 
missed  Lord  Mord.aunt,  who  discharged  his  pistol 
in  the  air.  They  then  engaged  with  swords,  when 
Lord  Mordaunt  was  wounded  in  the  groin,  but 
running  his  antagonist  into  the  thigh,  bis  sword 
broke,  so  that  his  life  was  at  the  mei*cv  of  the  earl 
of  Arran,  who  honourably  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test, and  they  parted  good  friends. 

In  December  1683,  Charles  II.  nominated  Lord 
Arran  ambassador  extraordinary  to  France,  to 
congi-atnlate  I^nis  XIV.  on  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
son. He  .served  two  campaigns  under  the  French 
king  as  his  aide-de-camp,  the  dauphin  and  his 
lordship  being  sworn  into  that  office  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  and 
Seventh,  his  lordship  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  new 
king,  who,  in  the  succeeding  July,  conferred  on 
him  the  command  of  the  first  or  royal  regiment  of 
horse. 

On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle  in 
1687,  the  earl  of  Arran  was  nominated  one  of  the 
knights  companions  thereof.  He  adhered  firmly 
to  King  James  in  his  declining  fortunes,  and  was 
one  of  the  four  lords  who  accompanied  him  to 
Rocliester  on  his  embarkation  for  the  Continent, 
December  22,  1688.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  and  gentry  in  T/ondon,  ap.sembled  b> 
the  prince  of  Omnge,  January  7,  1 689,  of  whicli 
bis  father,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  was  president, 
Loixl  Arran  made  the  following  speech :  "  I  Jiave 
all  the  honour  and  deference  for  the  prince  of 

m 

Orange  imaginable.  I  think  him  a  brave  prince, 
and  that  we  owe  him  great  obligations  in  contri- 
buting so  mtich  to  our  delivery  from  popeiy;  but, 
while  X  pay  these  pi-aises,  I  cannot  violate  my 
duty  to  my  master.  I  can  distinguish  betwixt  his 
popery  and  his  person ;  I  dislike  the  one,  but  have 
sworn,  and  do  owe,  allegiance  to  the  other,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  sign  away  that  which 
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body  of  Hector  Touiid  tlie  walls  of  Troy,  wns 
painted  for  tbe  duke  of  Bedford.  The  nliole  aeries 
can  now  only  be  seen  contlnnoiuly  in  the  excellent 
engravings  made  of  them  by  Cnnego. 

lu  1773  Mr.  Hamilton  pablishcd  at  Rome  n 
folio  Tolume,  entitled  'Sclioln  Fictnne  It>i1iB,'or 
'Tlie  Italian  School  of  Painting,'  consisting  of  a 
nnmber  of  fine  engravings  by  Cnnego,  all  the 
drawings  for  wbich  were  made  by  Mr.  HaniiltOTi 
himself,  fortning  put  of  the  collection  of  Pimneisi. 
He  died  at  Rome  about  1775. 

HAMILTON,  RioHT  Hon.  Sir  Wiluam, 
K.B.,  an  eminent  virtuoso,  celebrated  for  his 
norks  on  the  Volcanic  Phenomeiia,  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  bom 
Decemlicr  13,  1730.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Rlccnrtoun  and  Pnr- 
dovan,  Linlithgowshire,  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Ha- 
milion,  by  Lady  June  -Hamilton,  daughter  of  6tti 
earl  of  Abercom.  In  his  youth  Mr.  Hamilton  held 
a  commission  io  the  third  regiment  of  foot  guards, 
and  iKfore  his  accession  to  the  throne,  George  III. 
made  him  his  eqnery.  lu  17&8,  he  mnrried  the 
only  daughter  of  Hugh  Barlow  of  Lawrenny-Kall, 
Pembrokeshire,  with  whom  he  got  an  estate  wortii 
£5,000  a-jesr.  In  1761  he  was  electe<i  member 
of  parliament  for  Midhursi;  and  in  17U  was  ap-  , 
pointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Naples,  whei-e  . 
he  resided  for  36  years.  Having  abundance  of 
leisure,  the  vulcanic  eruptions  of  the  neighbour-  . 
hood  early  engaged  his  atteniion,  and  before  the 
middle  of  1767  he  had  visited  Vesuvius  no  lew 
than  22  times;  also  Mount  Etna  and  the  Eoliao 
Islands.  His  reseai'ches  he  detailed  in  several 
letters  to  the  Royal  Society,  inserted  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  published  separately  in 
1770;  also  iu  his  splendid  work,  'Campi  Phle- 
gia)i,'  2  vols,  folio,  published  at  Naples  in  1776-7; 
a  Supplement  to  which  appeared  in  1779,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  August  of  that  year. 

Always  indefatigable  iu  brining  to  light  the 
buried  treasures  of  antiqnity,  he  promoted  the 
publication  of  the  mngniRcent  account  of  Hercu- 
laneiUD,  and  drew  up  a  descriptiou  of  the  discovc- 
lies  made  in  Pompeii,  which  was  printed  iu  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  '  Archgeologia.'  He  also  col- 
lected n  Ciibiiiet  of  Gruek  fln<1  Ktmscaii  vases  and 
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other  antiquities,  of  which  an  account  was  edited 
by  D'Hnncarville,  and  published  in  4  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  '  Antiquities  Etriisques,  Grec- 
ques,  et  Romaincs,  tiiees  du  Cabinet  de  M. 
Hamilton.'  In  1766  he  wna  elected  a  Fellow  ol 
the  Royal  Society ;  and  January  3,  1773,  he  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Rath.  About  1775  he 
lost  his  only  daughter,  and  in  1783  he  was  de- 
prived by  death  of  his  lady.  In  Febraary  1763 
he  undertook  a  journey  through  Calnbria,  to  ob- 
serve the  eflccts  pi'oduced  by  the  ilreadful  earth- 
quakes which  had  just  before  desolated  that  beau- 
tifnl  province,  and  transmitted  the  result  of  his 
investigatioos  to  the  Royal  Sodety.  His  portrait 
is  subjoined : 


In  1791  Sir  William  was  sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor; and  the  same  year  he  married  a  second 
time  Emma  Harte,  ori^oally  a  servant  in  a  low 
tavern,  afterwards  the  goddess  Hygeia  of  the 
eccentric  Dr.  Graham,  the  celebinted  qnack, 
and  better  kuowu  as  the  fsscinating  and  licen- 
tJoua  htu\y  Hamilton,  celebrated  for  her  connexion 
with  Lord  Nelson.  In  December  1798,  when  the 
French  invaded  tlie  kingdom  of  Nnpica,  Sir  William 
accompanied  his  Sicilian  msjesty  to  Palermo. 
His  connexion  with  the  stirring  events  o''  that 
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period  belong  to  Iiistoiy.  By  his  exertions  in 
getting  the  English  fleet  refitted  at  Paleimo,  Lord 
Nelson  was  speedily  enabled  to  pursue  the  French, 
and  achieve  the  glorious  victory  of  Aboukir.  The 
English  nobility  and  gentry  who  visited  Naples 
expressed  the  warmest  acknowledgments  for  tlii; 
splendid  hospitality  he  exercised  towards  them. 
He  was  recalled  in  1800,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  died  In  London,  April  8, 1803,  in  his  73d 
year.  He  bequeathed  what  property  remained  to 
him  to  hLs  nephew,  the  Hon.  0.  F.  Greville,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick.  It  was  in  try- 
ing to  save  tliis  nephew  fi-om  tlie  wiles  of  Emma 
Hartc,  that  Sir  William  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
her  arts.  After  his  death,  his  collection  of  An- 
tique Vases  was  purchased  by  parliament  for  the 
British  Mnseum,  to  which  he  had  made  some  val- 
uable presents  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  miner- 
alogical  curiosities. 
His  works  are : 

Observations  on  Mount  Vesavios,  Mount  Etna,  and  other 
Volcanoes  of  the  two  Sicilies;  with  explanatory  Notes. 
Lond.  1772,  1774,  8vo. 

Campi  Phlegnei ;  or,  Observations  on  the  Volcanoes  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  English  and  French ;  witli  54  platen,  illumi- 
nated bv  Mr.  Peter  Fabris.  Napl.  ]  776-7,  2  vuk  atltis  f«)l. 
Supplement:  being  an  Account  of  the  great  Eruption  of 
Alonnt  Vesuvius,  in  August,  1779.  Napl.  1779,  fol.  A 
most  splendid  and  curious  work. 

I^ttera  sul  Monte  Volture.    Napol.  1780,  8vo. 

Account  of  the  last  Eraption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Phil. 
Trans.  1707.     Abr.  xii.  417. 

( )n  the  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  1767.  lb.  et  494. 
1769.  692. 

An  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Mount  Etna.  lb.  1770.  xiii.  1. 

Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood,    lb.  1771.  92. 

On  the  Effects  of  a  Thunder  Storm  on  the  House  of  I^rd 
Tylney,  at  Naples.     lb.  1773.  458. 

On  certain  Tnices  of  Volcimoes  on  the  Banks  of  the  Riiine. 

lb.  1778.  xiv.  276. 

» 

On  the  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  August,  1779.  lb. 
1780.  618. 

Of  the  Eartliquakes  which  happened  in  Italy,  from  Febru- 
ary to  May,  1783.     lb.  1783.  xv.  873. 

Some  particulars  of  the  Pi^esent  State  of  Motmt  VeHUviu.s ; 
with  the  Account  of  a  Journey  into  the  province  of  Abnizzo, 
and  a  Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Ponzo.    lb.  1786.  xvi.  131. 

Account  of  the  lut«  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  lb. 
1795.  xvil  492. 

Account  of  the  Discoveries  at  Pompeii.  Archaeol.  iv.  p. 
160.  1777. 

Antiquitds  Etrusquea,  Grecqnes,  et  Romaines,  tir^  du 
Cabinet  de  Mr.  Hamilton;  with  Introductory  Dissertations 
in  English  and  French,  by  M.  D*Hancarville.  Napl.  1766, 
2  vols,  large  fol.  To  which  two  other  volumes  were  added. 
Xapl.  1775.  The  figures  are  beHutifully  coloured  a<ler  the 
vaaes  fmm  which  they  were  copied.    Tlie  two  first  volumes 


of  this  scientific  and  magnificent  work  were  reduced  to  a 
smaller  size  by  M.  David,  and  published  at  Paria,  1787. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  bora  in  1789  at  For- 
doun,  in  Kincardineshire,  where  his  father,  who 
had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  was  estab- 
lished as  a  medical  practitioner.  In  1758  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Straiton,  a  sur- 
geon in  Edinburgh,  and  on  that  gentleman's  death 
in  1762,  having  been  induced  to  remain  in  that 
city,  he  was  admitted,  on  application,  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice for  himself.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  medi 
cjil  degree,  and  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physici.ins,  being,  at  a  suitable 
interval,  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  college.  In  1780 
lie  was  appointed  joint  professor  of  midwifery  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  on  whose  death  in  1783,  he  became  sole 
professor.  He  resigned  his  professorship  on  the 
26th  March  1800,  and  on  the  9th  April,  his  son, 
who  had  been  bis  assistant  for  two  years,  was 
elected  his  successor.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  fel 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbnrgh.  He  died 
on  23d  May  1802.     His  works  are : 

Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Midwifery.    Lond.  1775,  8vo: 

A  Treatise  of  Midwifery;  comprehending  the  whole  man- 
agement of  Female  Complaints,  and  the  treatment  of  Chil- 
dren in  early  infancy.  Kdin.  1780,  8vo.  Translated  into 
German  by  J.  P.  Ebaling. 

Outlines  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.    Ediu 
1784,  8vo. 

In  1786  he  brought  out  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  Dr. 
William  Smellie*s  Anatomical  Tables,  with  Explanationa, 
and  an  Abridgment  of  the  Practice  of  Blidwifery. 

letters  to  Dr.  \N'illiam  O.ibome,  on  certain  Doctrines  con- 
tained in  hia  EssHys  on  the  Practice  of  Midwifeiy.     Edin 
1792,  8vo. 

Case  of  an  Inverted  Uterus;  with  Practical  Remarks  on 
its  Reduction.     Med.  Com.  x^i.  315.  1791. 

HAMILTON,  Robert,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  political  economist,  was  the 
eighth  son  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  bookseller,  Edin- 
bnrgh, and  grandson  of  Dr.  William  Hamilton, 
professor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  principal  of 
Edinburgh  college.  He  was  born  June  11,  174;>, 
and  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city. 
Though  in  early  life  subject  to  constitutional  weak- 
ness of  health,  he  displayed  remarkable  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  and  a  singular  application  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.     Aflcr  leaving  college. 
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being  intended  for  a  cominercKal  profession,  lie 
spent  some  time  in  the  banking  establishment  of 
Messrs.  William  Hogg  and  Son,  where  he  obtained 
til  St  practical  infoimation  on  monej  matters  which 
afterwards  enabled  him  to  expose,  with  so  mnch 
effect,  the  niinons  natare  of  the  then  financial 
system  of  the  countrj-.  In  1766,  when  only 
twenty-three  yeara  of  age,  he  was  induced,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  mathematical  chsur  in  Marischal  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fes<*or  John  Stnart.  Though  nnsnccessfnl  in  his 
application.  Dr.  Trail  being  the  fortunate  compe- 
titor, he  loft  a  very  high  impression  of  his  abili- 
ties on  the  minds  of  the  examinators.  Thereafter 
he  became  partner  in  a  paper-mill,  established  by 
his  father,  but  which  he  relinqnished  in  1769,  on 
being  appointed  rector  of  (he  academy  at  Perth. 
In  1771  he  married  Miss  Anne  Mitchell  of  Ladath, 
who  died  seven  years  afterwards. 

In  1779  Dr.  Hamilton  was  pi-esented  by  the 
Crown  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  which,  in  the  snbse- 
qnent  year,  he  exchanged  with  Dr.  Copland  for 
the  mathematical  professorship,  as  being  better 
snited  to  his  inclination  and  ability.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1814  that  he  was  formally  appointed 
to  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  same  nniversity. 

In  1782  Dr.  Hamilton  married  a  second  time 
Jane,  daughter  of  James  Morison,  Esq.  of  Elsick, 
and  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  minister  of 
Banchory-Devenick. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  principal  work,  the  '  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Kise  and  Progress,  the  Redemption 
and  Present  State  of  Management  of  the  National 
Debt  of  Great  Britain,*  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1813,  when  he  had  passed  his  seventieth 
year.  The  greater  part  of  this  celeorated  Treatise 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
measures  which  had  heretofore  been  adopted  for 
reducing  the  national  debt.  In  opposition  to  the 
views  advocated  by  Dr.  Price  in  his  treatise  '  Of 
Reversionary  Annuities,'  published  in  1771,  Dr. 
Hamilton  proves  the  utter  uselessness  of  a  bor- 
rowed sinking  fund,  like  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
fallacy,  as  well  as  folly,  of  continuing  its  opera- 
tions during  war,  or  when  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  overbalances  the  revenue.    His  ai'gunients  | 


are  supported  and  illustrated  by  tables  of  practi- 
cal calculation;  and  he  satisfactorily  shows  that 
the  excess  of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the 
only  real  method  by  which  the  national  debt,  or 
any  other  debt,  can  be  discharged.  His  principles 
have  not  only  been  sanctioned  by  the  most  emi- 
nent political  economists,  but  have  gradually  been 
adopted  by  the  goveniment. 

In  1814  Dr.  Hamilton's  increasing  infirmities 
rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  an 
assistant  in  the  duties  of  his  chair.  Dr.  John 
Cmickshank  was  appointed  to  that  office,  and  be- 
came his  successor.  He  died,  July  14,  1829,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  three  daughters,  of  whom,  the  second, 
Helen,  was  married  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  oi 
Banchory,  and  the  youngest,  Marion,  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Swan  of  Abcrcrombie,  in  Fife.  By  his 
second  wife,  who  died  in  1825,  he  had  no  family. 

His  works  are: 

Introduction  to  MerchandisG ;  containing:  a  complete  rjh- 
tem  of  Arithmetic,  a  system  of  Algebm,  Book-keopinf;  in  va- 
rions  fonns,  an  account  of  the  Trade  of  (ireat  Britain,  and 
the  Lkwb  and  Practices  which  Mercliants  are  cbieflj  inter- 
ested in.    Edin.  1777-9,  2  vols.  8ro. 

System  of  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping.  I^ond.  1778, 
12mo.    Several  editions. 

Essav  c»n  Peace  and  War.  1790.  Tliis  essav,  pnbliHiied 
annnytnously,  was  written  with  the  benevolent  view  of  incul- 
cating doctrines  favonmble  to  universal  peace.  Having  be- 
come scarce,  it  waa  reprinted  in  1831,  by  his  family,  along 
with  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  Poor  Laws,  first  published  in 
1822 ;  and  to  these  were  added  an  unfinished  irngment  of  an 
Essay  on  Government,  written  during  the  progress  of  tlie 
French  Revolution. 

A  set  of  Mathematical  Tables,  for  the  use  of  bin  pupils, 
first  printed  in  1790,  reprinted  with  great  accuracy  and  care 
in  1807. 

Heads  of  a  Course  ot  Mathematics.  An  elementary  work 
intended  for  the  use  of  his  Students.     18D0. 

Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Vropeea,  the  Redemption  and 
Present  State  of  Management  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great 
Britain.    Edin.  1818,  8vo. 

HAMILTON,  William,  an  eminent  historical 
painter,  tlie  son  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  i*e- 
sided  many  years  at  Chelsea,  was  bom  in  1750. 
He  was  sent  to  Italy  when  very  young,  and  studi- 
ed under  Zucchi,  the  pointer  of  arabesque  orna- 
ments at  Home.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
became  a  pupil  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  sc- 
qnired  considerable  employment.  He  was  engagea 
by  Alderman  Boy  dell  for  his  Shakspenre,  and  by 
Macklin  for  his  edition  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Po- 
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ets.  Oiiti  of  his  best  works  was  a  picture  of  the 
'Queen  of  Slieba  entertained  at  a  Banquet  by 
Solomon/ a  desigu  for  a  wiudow  in  Aruudel  castle. 
I  le  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
N^ovember  8,  1784,  and  a  Royal  Academician 
February  10,  1789.     He  died  December  2,  1801. 

HAMILTON,  William,  1>.D.,  an  eminent 
minister  of  tiie  Cliurcli  of  Scotland,  tlie  sou  of  a 
farmer,  was  born  in  1780.  at  I^Ongridge,  parish  of 
Stonehouse,  Lanarkshire.  He  was  early  sent  to 
the  parish  school,  and  in  Nov.  1796  was  enroile<l 
a  student  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  lu  ad- 
dition to  his  ordinary  studies,  he  attended  also 
the  classes  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  materia 
inedica. 

In  the  summer  of  1802  Mr.  Hamilton  went  to 
i*eside,  as  chaplain,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  of  Killermout,  lord  register  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Dec.  1804  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  presbyteiy  of  Hamilton.  Shoi*tly 
after  he  became  assistant  to  the  minister  of 
Hronghton,  iu  Twceddale,  where  he  laboured  for 
about  16  mouths.  By  the  influence  of  the  lord 
register  he  subsequently  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mjiconochie,  minister  of  Crawford,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  induced  to  relinquish  in  favour  or 
another,  and  accepted  the  office  of  assistant  to  Mr. 
Sym  at  New  Kilpatrick.  He  officiated  at  the 
latter  place  fur  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  was 
chosen  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  chapel,  Dundee, 
to  which  charge  he  was  ordained  Dec.  23,  1807. 
After  he  had  been  about  20  months  in  that  town, 
his  friend,  Mr.  Colqulioun,  procured  for  him 
the  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Strathblane, 
Stirlingshire,  to  which  he  was  inducted  Septem- 
ber 14,  1809.  He  died  April  16,  1835.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  following  works: 

Tre:itiiie  on  Assarance. 

Young  CoinmunioanVs  Remeiiibmncer. 

Moamer  in  Zion  Comforted. 

He  wrote  uiao  h  most  excellent  nnd  etlifyirig  aatobiography, 
published  witb  bis  *  Life  and  Remains,*  edited  by  bin  aun,  the 
Kev.  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  miniitter  of  the  Scoltutb  Na- 
tional cimrch,  lAindon. 

HAMILTON,  Siu  William,  Baronet,  one 
of  the  gi-eatest  metaphysicians  of  modern  times, 
was  born  in  Glasgow  in  March  1788.  His  grand- 
father, Thomas  Hamilton,  professor  of  anatomy 


in  the  university  of  that  city  (who  died  in  1781) 
by  his  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Anderson,  \u\d  a  son,  William  (who  died  in  1793), 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Stirling,  Esq.,  heir  male  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Ciiider.  Sir  William  was  the  elder  of  two 
sons.  His  brother,  Thomiis  Hamilton,  Esq.,  at 
one  time  an  officer  in  the  anuy,  was  the  author  of 
^The  Youth  nnd  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornt<»n,' 
a  novel,  published  in  1827,  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ously written  fictions  of  its  day;  ^Men  and  Man- 
nei-s  in  America,'  published  in  1833 ;  '  Annals  of 
the  Peninsular  Campaigns,*  and  other  popuhir 
works. 

After  his  father's  death,  he  was  boarded  for 
some  time  with  Uev.  Dr.  Summers  at  Mid  Calder, 
and  at  the  nge  of  12,  entered  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  school 
at  Hromley,  and  i*etnnied  to  Glasgow  College. 
Having  obtained  one  of  the  Sncll  exhibitions,  lie 
went,  in  1809,  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  first-class  honoui's.  The  profession  which 
he  made,  it  is  stated,  on  going  iu  for  his  degi*ee, 
was  unprecedented  for  its  extent.  It  embraced 
all  the  classics  of  mark,  and  under  the  head  of 
science,  it  took  in  the  whole  of  Plato,  the  wlmlu 
of  Aristotle  with  Ids  early  commentators,  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  and  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  and 
later  Greek  schools.  His  examination  in  philoso- 
phy lasted  two  days,  and  two  hours  each  day, 
and  he  came  forth  from  it,  showing  that  his  know- 
ledge was  both  accurate  and  extensive. 

In  1812  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  passed  ad- 
vociite  at  the  Scottish  bar  iu  1813.  The  represen 
tation  of  the  family  of  Hamilton  of  Preston,  East 
Lothian,  and  Fingalton,  Renfrewshire,  the  olditst 
branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Hamilton,  having  in 
1799  devolved  upon  him,  he  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  his  right  acknowledged,  and  on  July 
24,  1816,  was  by  a  most  respectable  jury,  before 
the  Sheriff  of  Mid-Ix)thian,  served  heir  male  in 
general  to  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the  second  baronet 
of  the  family,  who  died,  nnmamed,  October  20, 
1701,  and  proved  himself  to  bo  of  the  house  of 
Preston  and  Fingalton,  the  twenty-fonrtn  in 
lineal  male  descent  from  Sir  John  Fitz  Gilbert  de 
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Hamilton,  of  Rossaven  and  Fiiigalton,  who  lived 
about  1330,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Gilbert, 
tlie  fonnder  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland. 
The  lands  of  Rosaaven,  here  mentioned,  ai*e  in 
I^narkshire,  and  afforded  an  occasional  title  to 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  family,  lioss,  in  the 
Gaelic,  signifies  a  promontory  or  peninsula. 
Rossaven,  therefbre,  is  the  promontory  or  peuin- 
siila  formed  by  the  conflneuce  of  the  Aven  and  the 
Clyde,  near  the  town  of  Hamilton.  Sir  William 
was,  also,  of  the  family  of  Airdrie,  the  twelfth  male 
representative. 

In  1821,  Sir  William  was  elected  by  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  and  the  Town  Council,  with  whom 
the  patronage  then  lay,  to  the  chair  of  Univei*sai 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  by  a  remarkable  series  of 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Remew,  extending 
from  1826  to  1839.  From  1826  to  1828  he  wrote 
elaborate  papers  against  Phrenology  and  George 
Combe  and  Dr.  Spnrzheim,  and  in  pi'eparing  foi* 
them  he  dissected  several  hundred  different  brains. 
In  1829,  he  wrote  his  famous  article  on  Cousin 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned;  in  1830, 
his  article  on  Perception,  and  on  lieid  and  Brown; 
and  in  1833,  that  on  Whately  and  Logic.  These 
and  others  were  collected  and  published  in  1852, 
in  one  volume  8vo,  under  the  title  of  *  Discussions 
in  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and  Uni- 
versity Reform.*  By  these  he  became  known,  on 
their  appearance  in  the  Reoiew^  to  philosophers  on 
ihe  Continent,  and  his  fame  abroad  at  the  time 
was  higher  than  even  in  his  own  country.  These 
essays  are,  in  an  especial  degree,  distmguished  for 
vigour  and  originality  of  tlionght,  not  less  than  for 
vast  and  varied  learning,  and  on  their  publication 
in  a  collected  form,  the  work  was  translated  into 
French. 

In  1836,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  David  Ritchie, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  .Andrew's  church,  Edin- 
burgh, professor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  Sir  William  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, the  then  patrons,  his  successor  in  the  chair.  For 
this  professorship,  more  than  for  any  other,  lie  was 
particularly  qualified,  and  he  attained  iu  it  a  repu- 
tation equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  deepest  thinlcers 
yet  known.  Under  him,  the  class,  which  had  long 
been  a  mere  appendage  to  the  theological  course, 
Jl. 


assumed  a  new  importance,  and  Scotland  «aa  a 
school  of  metaphysics,  regained  the  renown  it  had 
enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Dngald  Stewart.  Having 
begun  to  prelect  on  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  in  his  class, 
he  was  led  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Reid's  works, 
which,  with  selections  from  his  unpublished  letters, 
was  published  in  1846,  but  never  completed. 

Sir  William  also  held  the  ofiice  of  her  majesty's 
solicitor  of  teinds  for  Scotland.  He  was  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Institute  of  France; 
honorai'y  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Latin  Society  of  Jena, 
and  a  doctor  in  philosophy.  Previous  to  his  death 
be  was  engaged  in  editing  the  works  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  His  own  Lectures,  edited  by  Professor 
Mansel,  Oxfoixl,  and  Professor  Veitch,  St.  Andrews, 
were  published  after  his  decease.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  previous  to  his  death  he  suffered  from 
paralysis,  and,  being  obliged  to  employ  an  assistant, 
it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  selecting  for  the  ofiice  some  one  of  those 
who  had  been  his  more  distinguished  students. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  described  ns  *^  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  Scottish  metaphysicians.^ 
^*  When  he  was  alive,"  says  one  who  knew  him,  ^^  he 
could  always  be  pointed  to  as  redeeming  Scotland 
from  the  reproach  of  being  withont  high  scholarship. 
Oxford  had  no  man  to  put  on  the  same  level.  Ger- 
many had  not  a  profoundcr  scholar,  or  one  whose 
Judgment,  in  a  disputed  point,  could  be  more  re- 
lied on."  Unlike  Brown,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  wide  reputation  and  many  admirers,  founded 
no  school,  Hamilton  has  numerous  professed  dis- 
ciples, and  is  an  established  authority  in  meta- 
physics. "  His  ai-ticles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
were  above  the  comprehension,"  says  a  writer  iu 
the  'North  British  Review'  for  November,  1867, 
who  understood  what  he  was  writing  about, ''  and 
still  further  above  the  tastes  of  the  great  body  even 
of  metaphysical  students  in  this  country  when  they 
appeared.  But  they  were  translated  by  M,  Peisse 
into  the  French  language,  and  there  were  pene- 
trating minds  in  Britain,  America,  and  the  Con- 
tinent, which  speedily  discovered  the  learning  and 
capacity  of  one  who  could  write  such  Disserta- 
tions. By  the  force  of  his  genius  he  raised  up  a 
body  of  pupils  ready  to  defend  him  and  to  propa- 
gate his  influence.    He  has,  at  this  present  time, 
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ft  icbool  ftDd  dttdples,  as  the  Greek  philosopben 
bad  in  aodent  times,  and  as  sneh  men  as  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  aiid  Kant,  bare  had  in  modern  tiroes." 

Sir  WiilUm  Hamilton  died  at  Edinburgh  Mar  6, 
1856,  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  He  had  married, 
in  1829,  his  oonsiii,  the  dangliter  of  Hubert  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  and  had  three  sons,  Ist,  William,  hiM 
successor  in  the  baronetcj,  (see  page  424) ;  2d,  Ho- 
bert,  who  in  1860  passed  adrocate  at  the  Scotti:ih 
bar;  3d,  Thomas;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

A  memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  bj  his 
pupil,  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes,  LL.6.,  is  given 
in  the  '*  Edinburgh  Unirersity  Essays  *"  for  1856. 
and  in  an  ablj  written  article  on  **  Scottish 
MetapliyHicians  **  in  the  North  British  Review  for 
Norember  1857,  an  account  is  given  of  his  system 
and  philosophy.     His  works  are: 

B«  not  SehitniJrtict.  R«  not  MutTn  bj  Mistake.  Part  I. 
Famplilet  on  the  Non-Iiitru»ion  Coatnteny.     Edin.,  1843. 

Worluf  of  TlioniJis  UeiU,  with  Selectiuns  from  his  Unpab- 
Iish«d  Letters.  Preface,  Notes,  and  Supplementary  Dwriu- 
•ioii  (unfinished),  1S46. 

DixcQitsions  on  Philosophy  and  literature.  Education  and 
Unirersitj  Reform.     London,  1852,  8to. 

Collected  works  of  Dug;iM  Stewart,  10  rols.  1854-1860, 
Sto,  witll  supplementary  volume. 

I^ectures  on  Metaphysics  and  I>^c,  edited  by  the  Rer.  H. 
!«.  Mansel,  B.D.,  LLD.,  Waynflete  Profmsor  of  Moral  mid 
MeUphymcal  Philosophy.  Oxford,  and  John  Veitcli.  MA., 
Professor  of  lx>gic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics,  St.  Andrews, 
4  vols.,  (Posthumous). 

HAMoniDK,  a  surname  originally  Hangimgnde.  Peter 
Handyiiide,  Oreenhall,  who  married  Margaret,  daugbto-  of 
James  Vemor  of  Holms,  and  left  iasne,  was  the  representative 
of  the  name.  His  younger  brother,  Wiiriam  Handrside,  writer 
to  the  signet,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Cuninghame 
qX  I^insbtiw,  and  \i\%  eldest  son,  Rotiert,  passed  advocate  182'i. 
waa  appointed  sheriff  of  Stirlingshire  in  1840,  solicitor  general 
in  1853,  and  made  a  lord  of  session,  as  Lord  Handyside,  the 
same  year.  He  died  April  18,  1858.  He  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Bruce  of  Kemiet.  Tlimugh  his  uncle 
be  succeeded  to  the  property  of  Pencloe,  Ayrshire. 


Hasiiiat,  a  Kuriiame  originally  ilAofmay,  and  also  met  with 
as  De  Anneth^  belonging  to  an  old  family  in  Galloway,  sup- 
pONed  to  be  of  Scandinnrian  origin,  which  is  first  mentioned 
alK)ut  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  but  witlioiit  any  lands 
named  as  belonging  to  them  at  that  period.  In  the  Rag- 
man Roll,  amongst  those  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
I.  in  1296,  occurs  the  name  of  Gilbert  de  Hanyethe.  The 
family  early  obtained  the  lands  of  Sorby  or  Sorbic,  from  which 
the  parish  of  that  name  is  called,  and  which  they  retained 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Their  anna  occur 
in  the  celebrated  MS.  roluine  of  emblazonments  ot  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  I^ord  Lyon  king  at  arms.  Sorbie- 
phice,  the  seat  of  the  family  from  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
was  anciently  a  tower  of  some  strength,  and  is  now  a  pic- 
toremue  ruin,  surrounded  with  wood,  about  a  mile  east  of 


the  TilUge  of  S«riiie    The  UomU  of  Sortie  at 
to  the  ewl  of  Gallowsj. 

Vafions  personages  of  the  fiuinly  of  Hamu^  eeeor  in  the 
pablie  raeords; — as  Jobs  de  Haona,  1424,  Robert  Haanay  of 
Sorbie.  son  of  Odo  Hannay  of  Sorbic  1488,  Alexaader  Han- 
nay  of  Sorbie.  1600,  Ac  Patrick  Hannay  sat  for  Wigtown 
in  the  Seottiah  pariiameot  in  1581;  and  anotbet  Patrick  Han- 
nsy  ID  1637.  One  of  them  married  a  daogfatcr  of  Stewart 
of  Gaifies,  ane^tor  of  tho  carl  of  Galloway,  eariy  in  the  aix> 
teenth  ecntoiy.  Another  of  the  race  was  James  Hannay, 
dean  of  Ediabnf]gh,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  sune  who, 
on  ffading  the  Utvi^,  by  appointOMnt  of  the  king,  on  July 
23, 1637.ni  tlie  Cathedral  dbareb  of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  was 
sssiiled  by  stkka,  stones,  bhidgeoiis,  joint-stools — the  day  of 
the  **  Jenoy  Geddes"  riot.  Another,  Sir  Patrick  Hannay,  was 
director  of  the  Chaneery  in  Inhmd  in  the  same  i^ 

In  1630,  Sir  Robert  Hannay  of  Modimm,  descended  from 
the  Sorbie  famiW,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Mora  Scotia.  He 
left  a  daughter.  Jane  married  to  Sir  Robert  Reading  id 
Dublin.  wlKias  blood  fluws  in  the  noble  booses  of  Uaokiltoii 
and  Aberoom. 

After  the  Sorine  estates  went  to  the  eari  of  Galloway  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  still  sorvived 
some  junior  bnnches  holding  lands  of  less  value  in  Wigtown- 
shire. Of  these  were  Kirkdale. — the  pedigree  of  which  is  given 
below, — and  Grennan.  Hugh  Hannay  of  Grennan  oocnis  in 
1612;  and  another  Hugh  in  1631;  and  John  Hannay  in 
Grennan  was  fined  f»r  uonoonformity  in  1662.  Grennan 
ultimately  devolved,  through  a  oo-heiresa,  on  Dr.  Alexander 
Hannay  of  Glasgow,  whose  widow  (daughter  of  James  Han- 
nay of  Bhttrinnie)  only  sold  it  in  oar  time  Robert  Hannay, 
E«q.,  East  India  merchant,  Maxwell  Hannay,  and  others,  are 
of  the  doctor's  family.  A  male  sdon  of  Grennan,  sprung 
from  a  marriage  in  Chariea  the  Seoond*s  reign  with  one  of  the 
M'Collocha  of  Myrton,  was  settled  st  Knock  and  Garrarie 
in  Wigtownshire,  before  1700,  an  kinsmen  to  the  Maxwella  of 
Monreith.  Alexander  Hannay,  Eaq.,  Banker,  Dumfries,  and 
Elliott  Hannay,  Esq.,  War  Office,  l^ondon,  descend  from  the 
Knock  branch.  Of  this  line  too,  Robert  Hannay,  son  of  John 
Hannay  of  Knock,  and  bom  in  172U,  married  a  daughter  of 
Maxwell  of  Newlaw,  a  lady  who  was  fifth  in  descent  from 
the  great  John  Maxwdl,  Lord  Herries,  of  Qneeo  Mary's 
time.  Deaceoded  from  this  marriage  are,  Captain  Hannay 
of  Ballylough,  Antrim,  Ireland;  John  Hannay,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
cluden,  Kirkcudbrightshire;  James  I^ennox  Hannay  of  tlie 
English  bsr,  and  many  others;  also,  James  Hannay,  Esq., 
sppointed  in  1860  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Comxml,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  both  possessed  land  in  Galloway, 'and 
who,  besides  the  Maxwell  descent,  has  a  descent  also  fri«n 
the  old  M'Dowalls,  Inrings,  and  Browns  of  Carslnitli.  Born  at 
Dumfries,  February  17, 1827,  he  was  partly  educated  in  Eng- 
land. He  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1840  as  a  midshipman,  sud 
served  for  the  following  five  yearn  on  the  Mediterranean  sta- 
tion. In  1845.  he  left  tlie  serrioe,  and  settling  in  London, 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  At  the  general  election  of 
1857,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  in  parlia- 
ment of  the  Dumfries  burghs,  whieli  his  fatlier  had  twice 
contested  in  other  daya,  but  was  defeated, — polling  185  votes. 
The  following  u  a  liat  of  his  works* — 

Sketches  in  Ultra- Marine:  a  Collection  of  Naval  Papers. 
(1848-62). 

Singleton  Fontenoy.  A  Naval  Novel  1850,  3  voU  8vo. 
1853,  cheap  edition. 

Satire  and  Satiriatc  Six  Lectores,  delirEred  in  the  smn- 
mer  of  1853,  in  London,  1853-4. 
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Eustace  CoDyera.  A  Novel.  1855,  8  a'oIh.  1857,  cbenp 
edition,  12mo.    TnmslMted  into  the  German. 

Easajs  contributed  to  the  Qaarterly  Review.     1861. 

Patrick  Hannaj,  M.A.,  of  the  Sorbie  family,  pobtialied,  in 
162*^,  .1  book  of  carioos  poems  which  once  hnd  reputation,  but 
are  now  very  rare  and  almost  foigotten.  He  wns  the  grandson 
of  Donald  Hannay  of  Sorbie,  and  is  supposed  to  have  em- 
ployed his  sword  in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  but  higii- 
spiiited  queen  of  Boliemia,  the  daughter  of  our  James  VI., 
and  wife  of  the  elector  Palatini  These  poems  procured 
him  some  celebrity,  and  among  his  eulogists  were  **  Ed- 
ward I^uenthorpe,  Robert  1 1  annay,  Johannes  Dunbar,  John 
Marshall,  John  Harmer,  J.  M.  0.,  William  Uthgow,  and 
Robert  Alane."  The  following  is  u  spedmen  of  the 
laudatory  epistles  which  were  dedicated  to  him.  Galdus, 
therein  referred  to,  is  the  celebrated  Galgacus,  the  leader  of 
the  confederated  Caledonians  against  the  Romans.  From  his 
naving  been  thought  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  in  South 
Britain,  he  was  called  Galdus  or  GhIIus,  the  British  word  Gal 
signifying  a  stranger.  In  Scottish  history  he  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Corbredus  Galdus.  {ffistoty  of  GalUnoay^  1841, 
voL  i.  p.  66,  Note.)  Some  aocounts  affirm  that  he  was  slain 
in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Gree,  and  interred  at  Cairn- 
holy.    The  poem  is  given  as  originally  printed  * 

**To  His  Much  RiutpKcrrKD  Friknd  Master 
Patrick  Hankay. 

"  Hannay,  thy  worth  bewrayes  well  whence  thou*rt  sprunge. 

And  that  that  honoured  Name  thou  dost  not  wrong; 

As  if  from  Sorby*s  stock  no  brancli  could  sprout. 

But  should  with  rip*ning  time  bear  golden  fiiiit 

Thy  Ancestors  were  ever  worthy  found, 

Klse  Galdus*  grave  had  grac*d  no  Hannays  ground. 

Thy  father*s  father  Donald  well  was  knowne 

To  the  English  by  his  sword,  but  thou  art  showne 

By  pen  (times  changing)  Hannay*s  are 

Active  in  acts  of  worth  be't  peace  or  warre, 

Goe  on  in  virtue,  Aftertimes  will  tell, 

None  but  a  Hannay  could  have  done  so  well. 

"  Ring  Galdus  (that  worthie)  who  so  bravely  fought  with 
the  Romans,  lies  buried  in  the  lands  of  Patrick  Hannay  of 
Kirkdale  m  Galloway.    Jo.  MarshalIm** 

The  titles  of  his  works  are  :^*  Two  Elegies  on  tlie  Death 
of  Queen  Anne;  with  Epitaphs.'  London,  1619,  4to.  *A 
Hnppy  Husband;  or  Directions  for  a  Maid  to  choose  her 
Mate.  Together  with  a  Wife's  Behaviour  after  Marringe.* 
London.  1619,  8vo.  *  Philomel,  or  the  Nightingale,  Shere- 
tine  and  Miiriana;  A  Happy  Marriage;  Elegies  on  the  Death 
of  Queen  Anne;  Songs  and  Sonnets.'  liondon,  1622,  8vo. 
Of  the  latter  collection,  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  his  Bibliographer's 
Manual  (Part  iv..  p.  992,)  says,  "A  remarkable  volume  in 
five  parts ;  engraved  title  by  Cyprian  Passe,  in  eleven  com- 
partments, the  bottom  centre  occupied  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author."  The  last  portion,  'Songs  and  Sonnets,'  was  re- 
printed in  1841,  in  square  12mo,  42  pages,  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Uttenon,  at  his  private  press  at  Beldomie,  Isle  of  Wight,  12 
copies  only.  One  of  them  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  In 
1858  a  copy  sold  for  £1  19s.  An  original  copy  of  the  *■  Two 
Elegies  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,*  small  4to,  (London, 
1619.)  is  also  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

A  copy  of  his  Poems,  the  rare  collection  in  5  parts,  pub- 
lished in  1622,  with  the  original  frontispiece  by  C.  de  Passe, 
and  portraits  of  the  author  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  a 
copy  of  it  cleverly  executed  by  H.  Rodd,  sold  at  the  sale  of 


Ardideacon  Wrangham's  library  for  £40.  The  same  work, 
with  a  portrait  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  by  Crispin  de  Passe,  in- 
serted, brought  at  Bindley's  sale,  £85  14s.  It  was  resold  at 
Perry's  sale  for  £38  6s.  Again,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of 
Sir  M.  Al.  Svkes,  it  brought  £42.  Again,  at  tiie  sale  of  the 
library  of  Rev.  M.  Rice,  it  brought  £21.  At  Heber's  sale, 
the  same  bo<»k,  wanting  title  and  frontispiece,  sold  for  £3  9s 
A  person  of  the  same  suniame,  Robert  Hannay,  published 
at  London  in  1694  *An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Quakers,  at  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  on  the  28tb  ot 
the  Third  Month,'  1694,  4to. 


In  1582,  Alexander  Hannay,  a  younger  son  of  the  family 
of  Sorbie,  purchased  the  lands  of  Kirkdale,  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  the  same,  from  his 
nephew,  Patiick  Hannay,  Esq.  of  Sorbie,  paternal  ancestor  ol 
the  Hannays  of  Mochnun. 

Tliis  Alexander  Hannay  of  Kirkdale  left  ikson,  John  Hai> 
nay,  who  inherited  that  estate. 

John's  son,  Patrick  Hannay  of  Kirkdale,  rotfried  Ann, 
daughter  of  Partrick  Mackie,  Esq.  of  iMcg. 

Their  son,  also  named  Patrick  Hannay  of  Kirkdale,  by  his 
wiie,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Gavin  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  bad  a 
son,  William  Hannay  of  Kirkdale.  This  gentleman  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Castranian, 
a  cadet  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lochinvar  (afterwards  vis- 
counts of  Keiimnir). 

His  son,  Samuel  Hannay,  Ettq.  of  Kirkdale,  married  Jane, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Patrick  Mackie  of  Larg  (by  iiis 
wife,  Agues,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Mackie  of  Lwg,)  with 
issue. 

Their  eldest  son,  William  Hannay  of  Kirkdale,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev.  Patrick  Johnston  of  Girthon, 
with  issue.  Alexander  Hannay,  a  yoanger  son  ot  this  mar- 
riage, entered  the  army,  and  fought  at  Minden.  He  after- 
wards went  to  India,  and  became  very  famous  there  as 
"Colonel  Hannay"  in  Warren  Hastings'  time. 

His  eldest  brother.  Sir  Stunuel  Hannay  of  Kirkdale,  was,  on 
Sept.  26,  1783,  served  and  retoured  male  heir  of  Sir  Robert 
Hannay  of  Mochrum,  knight,  who  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia,  March  10,  1680,  with  remainder  to  his  male 
heirs  whatsoever.  In  1768  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Robert  Mead,  Esq.,  and  had  4  sons  and  4  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  Samuel,  succeeded  his  father  in  December  1790. 
The  3  other  sons  all  died  unmarried.  The  daughters  werv 
1.  Margaretta,  died  unmarried;  2.  Eliza,  wife  of  George 
WoodrofFe,  Esq.,  without  issue;  3.  Jane,  married  Thomas 
Rainsford,  Esq..  and  had  a  large  family ;  4.  Mary  Hastings. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Samuel  Hannay,  the  next  baronet,  born 
August  12,  1772,  was  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  held  an  official  post  in  Vieima.  He  built  a  large 
mansion  on  his  property  which  forms  a  fine  object  from  the 
Wigtownshire  side  of  the  bay.  The  property  is  supp<wed  to  be 
the  principal  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  Guy  Man- 
nering;  and  Dirk  Hatterick's  Cave,  once  noted  for  smugglem, 
is  below  the  house.  Sir  Samuel  died  in  1841,  when  the  title 
became  again  dormant. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  estate  of  Kirkdale,  by  his  sister 
Mary  Hastings  Hannay,  in  virtue  of  a  deed  of  entail,  made  by 
Ramsay  Hunnay,  brother  of  the  first  Sir  Samuel  Hannay,  he 
having  purchased  the  estate  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Mary  Hastings  Hannay  died  unmarried  in  1850,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  estate  of  Kirkdale  by  her  nephew  William 
Henry  Rainsford  Hannay,  in  right  of  the  said  deed  of  entail, 
when  he  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Hannay.    On  his 
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death,  witlioat  usae,  in  1856,  his  brother  Frederick  Rainaford 
Haiinay,  snooeeded  Co  the  estate. 


The  famiij  of  HNnnaj  of  KingBmnur,  Flfeshire,  cUum  to  be 
the  repreaentaUTes  of  the  Hannaya  of  Sorbie,  and  are  so  de- 
scribed bj  Nisbet  As  the  name  implies,  the  lands  of  Kings- 
mnir, — at  one  period  a  common  mnir,  on  which  almost  all 
the  neighbonriiig  proprietors  had  a  right  of  pastorage,  and 
many  a  right  of  catting  torf, — originally  belonged  to  the 
erown.  Aboat  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centniy,  Kingsmnir 
became  the  property  of  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprie- 
tor, George  Francis  Hannaj,  Esq.  In  1710,  when  Sibb4ld 
published  his  **  History  of  Fife,'*  the  possessor  of  the  estate 
wiis  named  Peter  Haimay,  Esq.  of  Kingsniuir.  Ann  Han- 
nay,  who  possessed  it  shortly  after,  was  married  to  Erskine  of 
Dan ;  bat  dying  without  issae,  left  the  estates  to  a  kinsman, 
Fmm  whom  the  present  proprietor  descends.  George  Francis 
Hannay,  born  in  1788,  socceeded  his  brother,  Peter  Hannay, 
neat.  B.  N.  (who  fuoglit  at  Trafalgar  in  the  D^fiamce)  in 
1819.  He  m.  Robina,  only  child  of  Robert  Cunningham,  Esq. 
uf  Pittarthie,  captain  in  ttie  army.  Heir,  his  son,  George, 
captain  Fife  artillery,  bom  1824. 


The  family  of  Hannay  of  Rosko,  Kirkcodbrigbtshire,  was 
Gbrmerly  from  Wigtownshire.  Robert  Hannay,  Esq.  of  Rusco, 
burn  in  1807,  married  Bridget,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smitli, 
Esq.,  London,  with  issue.  Heir,  his  son,  Robert,  born 
in  1886. 

The  Hannay  arms  are.  Three  roebucks*  heads  couped. 
Asure,  collared.  Or;  with  a  bell  pendent  thereat,  Gnlea.  On 
the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hannay 'a  book  of  poems 
are  hia  arms  in  Taliduce,  with  his  picture,  being  Ai^nt. 
Three  roebucks*  heada,  oouped.  Azure;  with  a  moUet  in  the 
eollar  point,  for  hia  difierence,  his  father  being  a  younger  son 
sf  Hannay  of  Sorbie,  with  a  croalet  fitclied,  issuing  out  of  a 
orescent,  sable;  for  Great  and  motto  rebtive  thereto,  Per 
ardua  ad  aUa,  The  family  of  Kingsmuir,  Fifeshure,  carries 
tlie  last  blason  without  the  MoUet,  and  the  same  crest,  with 
the  motto,  Oeeooe^jpero.    {NuMt  HeraUbryyynlix  p.  885.) 

HART,  Andrew,  an  eminent  bookseller  and 
printer,  flourished  at  Edinburgh  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  and  died  in  December  1621,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

HASTINGS,  Lady  Flora,  an  accomplished 
poetess,  eldest  diiugbter  of  Francis,  marquis  of 
Hastings,  govenior  general  of  India,  and  Flora, 
countess  of  London,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
11,  1806.  She  was  Lady  of  the  bedchamber  to 
the  duchess  of  Kent;  and  having  in  her  latter 
years  been  subject  to  an  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
this  unfortunate  malady  gave  rise  to  a  cruel  and 
most  unmerited  slander,  which  caused  her  death, 
of  a  broken  heart,  at  Buckingham  palace,  July  5, 
1839,  aged  S3.  Her  body  was  conveyed  to  Scot- 
land, and  interred,  Jiily  15,  in  the  family  vault  at 
Loudon,  Ayrshire. 

Few  events  of  a  domestic  character  ever  roused 
so  vehemently  the  feelings  of  tlie  people  of  Great 


Britain  as  the  fate  of  this  lady.  Her  mother,  the 
marchioness  dowager  of  Hastings,  overcome  by 
grief,  died  Jannaiy  9, 1840.  After  Lady  Flora*d 
death,  a  volume  of  her  poems,  edited  by  her  sis- 
ter, was  published  by  Blackwood  of  Edinburgh. 
Distinguished  by  much  sweetness,  simplicity,  and 
grace,  they  are  the  reflected  picture  of  a  mind 
at  once  pious,  pure,  amiable,  and  accomplished. 

Hat,  surname  of,  for  which  see  page  141  of  this  toL  In 
Nonnandj  tliere  were  lands  and  a  lordship  denominated  Haj, 
and  in  the  roll  of  the  adventurers  who  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  into  England  in  1066,  le  eienr  de  la  Have  is 
expressly  mentioned,  besides  others  of  the  same  name.  The 
two  motst  ancient  families  of  this  surname  in  ScoUand  are 
those  of  Krrol  (see  Errol,  earl  of,)  and  Tweeddale,  (see 
TwsKDDALK,  marquis  of,)  who  use  the  same  armorial  bear- 
ing as  do  those  families  of  the  name  in  Italj,  France,  and 
England.  Sir  George  Haj,  descended  fimm  a  jounger  branch 
of  the  same  stock  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Errol,  was  created,  in 
1627,  Viscount  Dupplin  and  Lord  Bar  of  Kinfanna,  and  in 
1683  earl  of  Kinnoul  (see  KrasfouL,  earl  of).  Sir  James 
Hav  of  Fingask,  uncle  of  the  first  earl  of  Kinnoul,  was  cre- 
ated in  1609  Lord  Bewlie,  and  his  son.  Sir  James  Hav  ot 
Pitoorthie,  Fifeshire,  who  accompanied  King  James  the  Sixth 
into  England,  and  was  one  of  his  espedal  faTourites,  waa  in 
1615  created  by  him  Lord  Hay  of  Sawiie  in  tlie  peemge  ol 
England,  in  1618  Viscount  Doncaster,  and  in  1622  earl  of 
Ciiriisle;  which  titles  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  only 
son,  James  Hay,  second  earl  of  Carlisle,  in  1^60. 


The  family  of  Hay  of  Smithfield  and  Haystone  are  de- 
scended from  John,  3d  Lord  Hay  of  Yester,  of  the  house  ot 
Tweeddale,  by  hia  2d  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Dickson  of  ^mitlifield,  Peebles-shire. 
By  this  lady  he  had,  with  one  daughter,  Jean,  wife  of  G«orge 
Broun  of  Colstoun,  progenitor  of  the  baronets  of  that  name, 
one  son,  John,  of  Smithfield,  living  in  1525.  The  latter  liad 
8  sons.  1.  James,  2.  Tliomas,  8.  John,  of  Eingsmeadowa, 
whose  descendants  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family. 

The  eldest  son,  James,  succeeded  his  father,  and  dying 
without  issue,  his  brother,  Thomas,  inherited  the  estate.  On 
this  gentleman*s  death,  in  1570,  his  sou,  John  Hay,  became 
proprietor  of  Smithfield,  and  at  his  decease  in  1628,  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  hia  only  surviving  son,  James. 

Appointed  by  James  VI.,  in  1624,  CMquire  of  his  body, 
James  Hay  of  Smithfield  was,  July  20,  1635,  creatod  a  bar- 
onet of  Nova  Scotia,  the  patent  being  accompanied  by  a 
grant  oS  laud  in  Nova  Scotia,  tu  be  tlienceforth  called  the 
barony  and  regidity  of  Smithfield.  Sir  James  had,  with  a 
daughter,  Mary,  married  to  Sir  James  Douglas,  ailerwarda 
earl  of  Morton,  2  sons;  1.  John,  his  successor  in  the  title,  but 
whom  he  disinherited  with  a  legacy  of  jCI.OOO;  2.  William, 
who  succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  died  without  issue. 

Sir  James,  the  2d  baronet,  died  in  1654.  His  eldest  sol, 
Sir  John,  8d  baronet,  died  in  1659. 

Sir  John*s  eldest  son,  Sur  James,  succeeded  as  4th  bsronet 
Bom  in  1652,  this  gentleman  waa  the  last  representative  of 
the  Smithfield  branch.    He  died,  without  male  issue,  in  1683, 

The  kinsman  of  tlie  last  baronet,  James  Hay,  M.D.,  who 
had  succeeded  to  Haystone,  the  property  of  his  father,  in 
1762,  preferred,  ui  1805,  a  claim  to  the  dormant  title.  This 
Dr.  Hay  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Hay  of  Haystone,  great- 
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KTBHt-grandaon  of  John  Hnj.  Enq.  of  KinfrsineNdows,  young- 
est son  of  the  first  John  Hay  of  Smithfield.  His  claim  was 
allowed  by  a  jury  assembled  at  Peebles,  Nov.  9,  the  same 
yf<ar  (1806,)  and  he,  in  oonseqaenoe,  became  dth  baronet. 
He  bad  8  sons  and  4  dangbters.    He  died  OoL  21, 1810. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  John,  6th  baronet,  bom  January  15. 
1755,  married  in  1785,  Mary  Elizabeth,  yoangest  daaghter  of 
James,  16tb  Lord  Forbes,  and  had  5  sons  and  6  daughters. 
He  died  May  23, 183a 

His  son.  Sir  John,  7tb  baronet,  M.P.,  bom  Aog.  3,  1768, 
died,  withont  issue,  Nov.  1,  1838. 

His  brother.  Sir  Adam,  snooeeded  as  8th  baronet  Bom 
Dec  14,  1795,  he  married  in  1823,  Henrietta  Callendar,  eld- 
est daughter  of  William  Grant,  Esq.  of  Congalton,  Hadding- 
tonshire; issue,  4  sons  and  5  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  John 
William,  bora  Feb.  15,  1824.  was  at  one  period  a  captiun 
Soots  fusilier  guards. 


Tlie  family  of  Hay  of  Park,  Wigtownshure,  which  possesses 
a  biuonetcy  of  Nova  Scotia  (1683),  are  descended  from  Thomas 
Hay,  Ksq.  of  Dalgery,  a  cadet  of  the  noble  house  of  Errol. 
Soon  after  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  he  scqnired  the  estate 
of  Park,  a  part  of  the  abbey  lands  of  Glenlnoe. 

His  great-gTMudson,  Sir  Thomas  Hay  of  Park,  1st  baronet, 
with  a  daughter,  wife  of  Sir  A.  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  had  a 
son,  Sir  Charles,  2d  baronet,  who  m.  a  dtiughter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Agnew,  hart  of  Lochnaw,  and  had  2  sons  and  2  danghters. 

Thomas,  the  elder  son,  predeceased  his  father,  leaving,  by 
his  wife  May.  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monnsith, 
Thomas,  and  other  sons.  James,  the  2d  son,  a  phyndan  in 
Dumfnen,  married  Dorothea  Crichton  of  Crawforton,  with 
issue,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family.  Sir  Thomas, 
grandson  of  Sir  Charles,  succeeded  him  as  8d  baronet.  By 
his  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  Blair  of  Dunskey,  he  had  a  son. 
Sir  Thomas,  and  a  daughter,  Susannah. 

Sir  Thomas  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Sir  Thomas, 
4th  baronet,  on  whose  death,  April  30, 1794,  without  issue, 
the  estate  of  Park  devolved  upon  his  sister,  Susannah,  wife 
of  John  Dalrymple.  Esq.  of  Dunraget,  who  assumed  tlie  addi- 
tional surname  of  Hay,  and  was  created  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  April  20,  1798. 

Tlie  baronetcy  of  1688  reverted  to  the  ooufdn  of  Sir  Thomas, 
James,  eldest  son  of  William  Hay,  Eaq.  of  Crawfdrton,  elder 
son  of  Dr.  James  Hay,  2d  son  of  Sir  Charles,  2d  baronet. 

Sir  James,  5th  baronet,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, 6th  baronet,  at  whose  decease,  umnarried,  Oct  7, 1801, 
the  title  devolved  on  his  couan.  Sir  John,  6th  baronet,  only 
son  of  Keot.-col.  Lewis  Hay,  Royal  En^neers,  who  was  killed 
at  the  landing  of  the  British  troops  at  the  Holder,  Aug.  27, 
1799.  Col.  Hay  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  Craigie, 
Esq,  of  Glendoick,  Perthshire,  with  issue,  2  sons  and  5  daugh- 
ters. The  danghters  were,  1.  Agnes  Clark,  married  John 
Irving,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.  2l  Maria,  married  J.  V.  Thatcher, 
M.D.,  Edinburgh.  8.  Dorothea  Judith,  wife  of  J.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Solicitor  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  for  Scotland.  4.  Lewis 
Hately,  married  J.  Richardaon,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.  5.  Elisa- 
beth Graham,  died  unmarried. 

The  elder  son.  Sir  John,  7th  baronet,  bom  Aog.  29, 1799, 
passed  advocate  in  1821,  and  was  appointed  sheriff-substitute 
of  Stirlingshire.  From  that  o£Sce  he  rotired  in  January  1861. 
He  married,  in  1836,  Sarah  Beresford,  daughter  of  John 
Cossins,  Esq.  of  Weymouth,  and  grand-daughter  of  Geoi^ 
18th  Lord  Andley;  issue,  6  sons  and  2  daughters. 


The  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Hay  of  Alderstone  and 
Hermiston,  Berwidcshira,  was  Sir  John  Hay  of  Barra,  of  the 


family  of  Fala,  lord  clerk  register  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
lineaUy  descended  from  Sir  Edmund  Hay  of  Linplnm,  younger 
brother  of  Sir  David  Hay  of  Yester,  ancestor  of  the  marquis 
of  Tweeddale.  While  very  young  he  was  employed  by  the  city 
of  Edinbnigh  to  welcome  King  James  the  Sixth  at  the  West 
Port  of  that  city,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  161 7.  and  his  I^tin 
Oration  on  the  occasion  is  preserved  in  a  work  called  *  The  MuKes* 
Welcome,*  published  at  Edinburgh.  He  at  first  held  the  office 
of  town-clerk,  and  afterwards  that  of  provost  of  Edinbuigh. 
On  9th  Maroh  1632  he  was  knighted  by  King  Charles.  On 
8th  .January  following,  he  was  preferred  to  be  lord  clerk 
relator,  and  appointed  a  lord  of  session.  In  1637  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  introduction  of  the  Service  Book, 
and  in  consequence  was  forced  soon  after  to  retire  into  England. 
In  1641  he  resigned  aU  his  offices  into  the  king*s  hands,  his 
dismission  being  dated  17th  July  that  year,  when  he  received 
a  warrant  on  the  Scottish  exchequer  for  j£5,000  sterling,  and 
£400  per  annum  during  its  nonpayment  Being  accused  of 
treason,  he  returned  with  the  king  to  Scotland  to  answer  the 
chai^ges  brought  agunst  him,  and  was  committed  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh.  In  January  and  February  1642  he, was 
tried  by  a  committee  of  the  Estates,  but  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him.  On  the  marquis  of  Montrose  coming 
Houth  he  joined  him,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pbiliphaugh. 
It  is  said  he  only  escaped  the  scaffold  by  bribing  the  earl  of 
I^anark  with  the  rents  of  his  estate  during  his  lif&  On  ob- 
taining his  liberty,  he  retired  to  Duddingstone,  in  the  neigh- 
Imnrbood  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  20th  November  1654. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  large  family  by  both  wives. 
His  2d  son  by  his  2d  wife,  Thomas  Hay  of  Henniston,  was 
the  first  of  the  Hays  of  Alderstone,  and  his  3d  son,  by  the 
same  lady,  George  Hay,  was  father  of  Richard  Hay,  com- 
monly called  '*  Father  Hay,**  an  antiquary  of  great  researoh. 
Bora  at  Edinburgh  ia  1601.  according  to  his  own  expression, 
he  was  *  thrust*  into  the  Soots  College  in  France  in  1678 
or  1674.  He  left  France  in  1686,  to  establish  a  society  of 
canons  regular  in  Scotland,  but  at  the  Revolution  again  went 
to  France,  where  he^died. 

Thomas  Hay,  the  2d  son  of  the  2d  marriage,  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gibson,  baronet  of  Pentland; 
issue,  Sir  John,  his  heir,  and  4  other  sons.  Alexander  Hay 
of  Huntingdon,  his  8d  son,  sheriff-depute  of  East  Lothian, 
who  died  in  1745,  left  2  sons;  1.  Thomas,  a  lord  of  sesaion, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  2.  John  Hay  of 
Restalrig,  secretary  to  Prince  Charles,  attainted  in  1745. 

Sir  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Hay,  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1703.  He  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Suttie,  baronet,  and  died  ui  1706. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Thomas,  2d  baronet,  captain  of  dragoons, 
died,  without  issue.  Nov.  26,  1769.  His  brother,  Sir  George, 
3d  baronet,  married  Barbara,  only  child  of  Henry  MacDongall, 
Esq.  of  Makerstoun,  Roxburghshire,  and  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  wife  of  John  Scott,  Esq.  of  Gala. 

The  son.  Sir  Henry  Hay  MacDougall,  4th  baronet,  married 
in  1782,  Isaltella,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Douglas, 
baronet,  and  bad  8  danghten;  1.  Anna  Maria,  m.  General 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  hart;  2.  Henrietta,  and  3.  Elizabeth. 

On  Sir  Henry*s  death,  April  13, 1825^  the  title  devolved  on 
his  kinsman,  Sur  Thomas  Hay,  5th  baronet,  son  of  Alexander 
Hay  of  Mordingtoti,  advocate,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Huntingdon, 
above  mentioned.  Sir  Thomas  married  Anna,  widow  of  Ma- 
jor Bingham  and  daughter  of  Sheffield  Howard,  Esq.  of  New 
York ;  issue,  2  sons  and  2  daughtem  Sir  Thomas  died  in  1833 

His  elder  son.  Sir  James  Douglas  Hamilton  Hay,  6th  bai^ 
nnet,  married  in  1819  the  daughter  of  William  Sandenon, 
Esq. ;  issue,  5  sons  and  5  daughters. 
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A  btrooetcy  u  abo  posMseed  bj  the  familj  of  Dalmnple  i 
Haj  of  Park  Place,  Wigtovmsbire,  a  branch  on  tbe  male  ode  > 
of  the  aamc  funilj  as  that  of  tbe  earl  of  Stair. 

John  Dalxymple,  2d  sou  of  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  be-  j 
csime  poescaeed  of  the  estate  of  Danrag^et,  whiclu  at  one 
time,  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  B«3]ie,  a  branch  of 
the  Bailbea  of  f^amington.  The  fint  of  the  Baallies  of  Dmi- 
ragget  was  Cnthbert,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  who 
died  in  1514,  and  the  last  was  llioinas  Baillie,  connected  hj 
maniage  with  the  M^Kerlies,  as  andent  Gallowar  familr,  (see 
M*KxKiJK,  surname  of).  His  father,  Alexander  Baiilie,  was 
in  June  2,  1681,  senred  heir  to  his  father,  William  Baiilie,  in 
the  Unds  of  Dnnragget,  &c  His  accidental  death,  having 
been  drowned  in  the  Cree,  and  his  son's  cliildhood,  gare  tlie 
Stair  famiij  an  opportunity  to  oHtain  powcssion  of  the  estate. 

John  Dalr|rmple*s  son,  James  Dairymple  of  Dnnragget,  mar- 
ried Grace,  daughter  of  Patrick  MacDowull.  Esq.  of  Frengh, 
and  died  May  15, 1776,  learing  a  son,  John  Dabrmple  of  Park 
Place,  Wigtownshire,  who,  manying  Susannah,  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hay,  8d  baronet  of  Park,  assumed  the  additional 
surname  of  Hay,  »s  abore  stated,  on  her  succeeding,  in  1794, 
to  the  estates  of  her  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Hay,  the  4th  bar- 
onet of  that  family,  and  was  himself  created  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  April  20,  1798.     He  died  in  May  1812. 

His  only  son,  Sir  James  Dalrymple  Hay,  2d  baronet,  bom 
July  8, 1789,  (died  March  19,  1861,)  m.  first,  in  1819,  Kliia- 
beth,  dr.  of  Lient.-Gen.  Sir  John  Heron  Maxwell,  -of  Spring- 
kell,  baronet,  isHne,  one  son,  John  Charles,  3<i  baronet,  bom 
Feb.  11,  1821,  capt.  K.  N.,  m.  with  isirae;  and  2dly,  in  1823, 
Anne,  dr.  of  Geoi^e  Hatliom,  Esq. ;  issup,  8  sons  and  5  dr§. 

Hity  of  Rannes,  Aberdeenshire,  see  LErrn  Hat. 


Alexander  Hay  of  Easter  Kennet,  of  the  bouse  of  Park, 
was  in  March  1564  nominated  derk  of  the  privr  ooondl,  ami 
In  1577  was  appointed  director  of  the  chancery.  In  1579  he 
obtained  the  office  of  clerk  register,  and  made  a  lord  of  session, 
when  he  took  the  title  of  I>ord  Easter  Kennet.  In  the  same 
jear  he  was  nomfhated  a  commissioner  anent  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Kirk,  and  in  1581  a  member  of  the  commiasion  for  tbe 
Tisitatiun  and  reformation  of  hospitals.  He  was  also  an  arbiter 
in  the  deadly  feud  then  existing  between  the  families  of  Gor- 
don and  Forbes.  In  1589  he  accompanied  King  .Tames  to 
Denmark,  as  interim  secretary  for  the  Soottish  language.  He 
died  Sept.  19,  1594.  His  younger  son,  Sir  Alexander  Hay  of 
Newton  and  Whitbni^h,  was  aLw  a  lord  of  session  (1610), 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Newton.  Appointed  clerk  register 
Julv  30,  1612,  he  died  in  1616,  when  Sir  George  Hay,  after- 
wards earl  of  Kinnoul,  succeeded  him  in  the  latter  office. 


Of  the  family  of  Hay  of  Braco,  in  Banffshire,  was  Lieuten- 
ant-general James  Hay,  G.B.,  who  died  10th  March  1854. 
During  the  Peninsular  war  he  served  in  the  16th  lancers,  and 
was  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Donro,  and  the  capture  of 
Oporto ;  and  also  in  the  affair  with  the  French  rear-guard  at 
Salamonde ;  at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  the  actions  at  Re- 
dinba,  Condeixa,  Fox  d^Avaoe,  and  Sabagal;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Fnentes  d'Onor.  In  an  affair  with  the  *  lancers  de 
Berg,'  near  Espeoia,  General  (then  Captain)  Hay  commanded 
the  regiment,  and  took  their  colonel,  a  *  chef  d'escadron,'  and 
■STenty-nine  men  prisoners.  In  refersnoe  to  this  the  duke  of 
iVellington  in  his  despatches,  mentions  that  "  Captain  Hay 
greatly  distinguished  himself."  At  the  commencement  of 
the  action  at  Salamanca  his  right  arm  was  broken,  and  he 
vras  several  times  engaged  with  the  enemj  daring  the  siege 
of  Bnrgos,  and  on  the  retreat  to  Portugal.    He  was  abo  in 


command  at  tbe  battles  of  Vittoria,  tbe  NiveOe,  and  Urn 
Nive,  tbe  passage  of  the  Bidaasoa  and  the  Adoor,  and  tbe  en- 
try into  Bordenx.  He  commanded  tbe  16th  lancers  at  the 
battles  of  Qnatre  Brss  and  Waterloo,  at  wbidi  ktter  be  was 
so  sererrfy  wonnded  as  to  render  it  niMWiaif  tiiat  he  abonld 
be  left  for  dgfat  days  on  the  battle-fidd  before  he  eoold  be 
lemored  into  Bnusela.  For  his  aerrices  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  in  the  fidd  generally,  be  was  nominated  a  commander  tk 
tbe  Bath,  and  promoted  to  a  lientenant-colondqr.  For  Vit- 
toria and  Nive  be  obtained  a  gold  medal  and  claq> ;  and  fot 
Talavera,  Fnentes  d*Onor,  and  Nivdle,  the  diver  war  medal 
and  three  dasps ;  and  for  the  battle  of  Waterioo  was  gaaetted 
a  companion  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1851  promoted  to  be  Ken- 
tenant-generaL  At  tbe  time  of  his  deatli  he  was  colond  of 
the  79th  or  Cameronian  Highlanders. 

HEADRICK,  Jakes,  the  Rer.,  an  able  agri- 
cultnrist  and  mineralogist,  was  born  in  1758. 
Having  studied  for  the  ministry,  In  1809  he  was 
presented  to  the  parish  of  Diinnichen,  in  Forfar- 
shire. Before  his  induction  to  the  parochial 
charge,  he  had  travelled  over  the  tliree  kingdoms 
in  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  agricnitnre  and 
mineralogy.  He  planned  out  and  superintended 
many  large  and  valuable  estates;  contributed  an 
able  analysis  of  lime  to  the  Farmer*s  Magazine ; 
gave  to  the  public  in  1807  an  excellent  description 
of  the  Island  of  Airan;  and  published,  in  1818,  an 
extended  account  of  the  husbandry  of  Forfarshire. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  account  of  the  parish  of 
Dunnichen,  inserted  in  the  New  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  1845.  He  there  derives 
the  name  of  Dunnichen  from  Dtm-achati,  two 
Gaelic  words,  signifying  the  hill  or  fort  of  the  val- 
ley. Mr.  Headrick  died  at  the  manse  of  Dun- 
nichen, March  31, 1841,  aged  83.     His  works  are 

View  of  the  Mineralogy,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Island  of  Arran ;  with  Notices  of  Antiqui- 
ties, and  suggestions  for  improTing  the  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland.     Edin.  1807. 

Genera]  View  of  the  Agricultnre  of  the  County  of  Angus, 
or  Forfarshire ;  with  Observations  mi  tbe  means  of  its  im- 
provement. Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvement    1813,  8vo. 

Some  Mineralo^cal  and  Geological  Observations,  made  in 
the  Isle  of  Arran.    Inserted  in  Nicholson's  Journal  for  1807. 

A  Treatise  on  Gtiemistry,  commonly  attributed  to  him,  was 
published  by  a  John  Headrick,  at  London,  in  1697,  under  tbe 
title  of  ^Chjnnical  Secrets.* 

HENDERSON,  Alexander,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
the  most  important  period  of  her  history,  namely, 
pi*evious  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bom  in  1583.  Of  his  parents  and  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  his  early  life  we  have  no  anthentic 
information ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
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sconded  from  the  Hendersons  of  Fordel,  in  Fife- 
shire.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. ; 
and  some  time  previous  to  1611  he  was  elected 
regent,  u  professor,  of  philosophy,  in  that  ancient 
seminary.  Ambitious  of  preferment,  he  early 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  prelatical  party,  then 
dominant  in  the  church,  and  having  completed  the 
nsnal  course  of  attendance  on  the  divinity  classes, 
be  was,  through  the  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Oladstanes,  presented  to  the  pai'ish  of  Leuchars, 
in  Fife.  His  settlement,  which  took  place  previ- 
ous to  1615,  was  80  unpopular,  that,  on  the  day 
of  ordination,  the  church -doors  were  shut  and 
secured  by  the  people,  and  the  ministers  who  at- 
tended with  the  presentee  were  obliged  to  enter 
6y  the  window.  He  was  at  this  time  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Episcopacy. 

Mr.  Henderson  at  first  showed  but  little  con- 
cern for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people ;  but 
his  sentiments  and  character  soon  underwent  a 
complete  change.  Having  learned  that  the  cele- 
brated Pi-esbyterian  preacher,  Mr.  Bruce  of  Kin- 
naird,  was  to  assist  at  a  communion  in  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  Mr.  Henderson,  desirous  of  heaiing 
him,  went  to  the  place,  and,  to  prevent  being 
recognised,  concealed  himself  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Bruoe  chose  for  his  text  these 
remarkable  words,  '^  He  that  entereth  not  in  by 
the  door,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the 
same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber."  This  passage,  so 
applicable  to  his  situation,  and  the  sermon  which 
followed,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  as 
led  to  an  entire  change  in  his  views  and  conduct. 
He  now  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  pielatical  party  were  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  he  resolved  at 
once  to  take  part  with  the  Pi*esbyterians.  An 
opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  his  change  of 
sentiments  did  not  present  itself  till  August  1618, 
when  the  obnoxious  Five  Articles  of  Perth  having 
been  carried  at  a  packed  Assembly  held  in  that 
city,  Mr.  Henderson  was  among  those  ministers 
who  bad  the  courage  to  oppose  them  as  episcopal 
innovations,  though  the  utmost  wrath  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  threatened  against  all  who  persisted 
in  rejecting  them.  In  the  month  of  August  1619 
he  and  two  of  his  brethren  were  cited  before  the 


court  of  high  commission  at  St.  Andrews,  charged 
with  liaving  composed  and  published  a  book 
against  the  validity  of  the  Perth  Assembly.  On 
their  appearance,  Mr.  Henderson  answered  the 
accusation  with  so  much  eloquence  and  truth,  that 
the  bishops  could  gain  no  advantage  over  him  and 
his  friends,  and  were  obliged  to  dismiss  them  with 
threatenings.  From  this  period  till  1637  he  seems 
to  have  lived  retired  in  his  parish,  employed  in 
the  sedulous  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and 
taking  no  part  in  any  of  the  public  transactions  of 
the  period. 

The  rash  and  ill-judged  attempt  of  Charles  the 
Fii-st,  in  1687,  to  force  the  liturgy  or  service  book 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  recalled  him  from  his 
retirement,  and  caused  him  to  take  that  leading 
pait  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  which  has  made 
his  name  so  celebrated.  In  common  with  other 
ministers,  he  had  been  chai-ged  to  purchase  two 
copies  of  the  liturgy  for  the  use  of  his  parisli 
within  fifteen  days,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion. 
He  immediately  went  to  Edinburgh,  and,  August 
23,  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  re- 
presenting that  the  sei'vice  book  had  not  received 
the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,  nor  was  re- 
cognised by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  praying  a 
suspension  of  the  charge.  To  this  remonstrance 
the  council  returned  a  favourable  answer,  and  the 
reading  of  the  liturgy  was  ordered  to  be  suspended 
until  the  king^s  fai-ther  pleasui^  should  be  known. 
Charles,  however,  only  the  more  peremptorily 
insisted  that  the  service  book  should  be  received ; 
and  from  this  time  forward  Mr.  Henderson  took  a 
prominent  share  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  non- 
conformists. A  great  number  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  clergymen,  and  repi*esentatives  of  burghs, 
with  others,  had  assembled  in  Edinburgh  from  all 
parts  of  the  country;  and  after  another  supplica- 
tion had  been  presented  to  the  privy  council, 
praying  them  to  bring  the  matter  again  before  the 
king,  a  proclamation  from  his  majesty  was  made, 
reqniiing  all  persons  to  depart  to  their  homes 
within  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  being  de- 
nounced rebels.  Instead  of  dispersing,  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  after  some  farther  ineflfectual 
petitions  to  the  king,  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  result  was  the  renewal  of  the  National 
Covenant  of  1580  and  1581,  with  only  some  slight 
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changes  adapted  to  the  circnmstances  of  the  times. 
It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Henderson,  assisted  by 
Archibald  Johnston,  afterwards  of  Warriston,  an 
advocate  in  whom,  we  are  told,  the  suppliants 
chiefly  confided,  and  was  sworn  and  sabscribed  in 
the  Grey  Fiiars'  chnrch  of  Edinbargli,  on  Febraary 
28,  1638,  by  thousands  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
ministers  of  the  foepel^  burgesses,  and  others. 
Mr.  Henderson  addressed  the  vast  maltitnde  as- 
sembled with  great  fervour  and  eloquence,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  with  several  noblemen, 
and  Messrs.  Cant  and  Dickson,  to  Aberdeen,  to 
prevail  on  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  take  the 
Covenant,  and,  after  urging  upon  them  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favour  of  the  document,  no  less 
than  500  persons  subscribed  it,  many  of  them 
being  of  the  highest  respectability. 

At  the  memorable  General  Assembly  which  met 
at  Glasgow  the  same  year,  November  21, 1638, 
the  flrst  that  had  been  held  for  a  long  period,  Mr. 
Henderson,  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
clergy,  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator.  And 
in  that  difficult  and  tiying  situation,  he  conducted 
himself  with  a  resolution  and  prudence,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  forbearance  and  moderation, 
befitting  the  occasion.  After  the  deposition  and 
excommunication  of  the  bishops,  and  the  formal 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  Mr.  Henderson  teiminated 
tlic  proceedings  with  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  conclud- 
ing with  these  striking  words: — "We  have  now 
cast  down  the  walls  of  Jericho;  let  him  that  re- 
bnildeth  them  beware  of  the  curse  of  Hiel  the 
Bethelite!" 

Before  the  rising  of  the  Assembly  two  supplica- 
fions  were  given  in,  the  one  containing  a  call  to 
Mr.  Henderson  from  St.  Andrews,  and  the  other 
from  Edinburgh.  Being  much  attached  to  his 
own  parish  of  Leuchars,  of  which  he  had  been 
minister  for  eighteen  years,  he  expressed  his  un- 
willingness to  remove  from  it,  pleading  that  he 
WHS  now  too  old  a  plant  to  take  root  in  another 
soil.  It  was  carried,  however,  by  seventy-five 
votes,  that  he  should  be  translated  to  Edinburgh ; 
to  which  he  consented,  on  condition  that  when  old 
age  should  overtake  him,  he  should  again  be 
romoved  to  a  country  charge. 


In  1639  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed  by  the  Church  to  treat  regarding  the  articled  of 
pacification  with  the  king ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  difficult  negotiations  that  ensued,  he  behaved 
with  great  prudence  and  candour.  At  the  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  August  of  that 
year,  the  earl  of  Traqualr,  commissioner  from  his 
majesty,  earnestly  desired  that  Mr.  Henderson 
might  be  re-elected  moderator,  a  proposition 
strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Henderson  himself, 
and  rejected  by  the  Assembly,  a  constant  moder* 
atorship  being  contraiy  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  On  the  Slst  of  the  same  month,  he  was 
called  upon  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  excellent  dis- 
course, in  which  he  treated,  with  consummate 
ability,  of  the  end,  duties,  and  utility  of  magis- 
ti-ates. 

In  1640  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  the  system  of  education  at 
the  university  more  efficient,  resolved  to  appoint 
annually  a  rector  of  that  institution,  and  unani- 
mously elected  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  situation. 
He  was  empowered  to  superintend  all  matters 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  principal  and 
professors,  the  education  of  the  students^  and  the 
disposal  of  the  revenues.  In  this  office,  which  he 
appears  to  have  enjoyed,  by  re-election,  to  bis 
death,  he  exerted  himself  sedulously  to  promote 
the  interests  of  that  learned  seminary.  Besides 
devoting  his  especial  attention  to  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  he  instituted  a  profes- 
sorship of  oriental  languages,  a  department  pre- 
viously much  neglected. 

The  king  having  refased  to  ratify  some  of  the 
points  agreed  upon  at  the  late  pacification,  sud- 
denly prorogued  the  parliament,  denounced  the 
Covenantee  as  rebels,  and  prepared  again  to  in- 
vade Scotland.  But  the  successes  of  the  Scots 
army,  which  entered  England  in  August  1640, 
compelled  him  to  accede  to  another  proposition  for 
peace;  and  a  conference  was  begun  at  Rippon, 
which,  in  a  short  time  after,  was  transferred  to 
London.  Mr.  Henderson  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  and  during  all  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  London,  which  was  protracted  for 
nine  months,  he  exerted  himself,  by  preaching  and 
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otherwise,  to  promote  the  yiews  of  the  commis- 
sioners; and  wrote  a  variety  of  able  tracts  and 
papers,  some  of  wliich  were  published  withoat  his 
name,  while  others  were  laid  before  the  commis- 
sioner and  parliament  of  England.  Before  he 
left  London  he  was  admitted  to  a  private  confer- 
ence with  the  king,  the  special  object  of  which  was 
to  procure  assistance  to  the  Scottish  universities 
from  the  rents  formerly  appropriated  to  the 
bishops,  when  he  was  graciously  received  by  his 
majesty. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  July  1641,  he 
was  again  chosen  moderator  of  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly. Having  delivered  in  a  letter  from  a 
number  of  ministers  in  London,  requesting  advice 
as  to  the  proper  form  of  church  government  to  be 
adopted,  several  of  their  brethren  being  inclined 
towards  Independency,  the  Assembly  instructed 
bim  to  answer  it ;  and  in  his  reply  he  earnestly 
nrged  a  uniformity  of  church  government  in  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  Assembly  unanimously  ap- 
proved of  a  motion  which  he  brought  forward,  to 
the  effect  that  they  should  take  steps  for  drawing 
up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechism,  Directory  of 
Worship,  and  Form  of  Government;  and  remitted 
to  him  to  prepare  the  necessary  drafts  of  th«se 
documents.  On  the  14th  of  August  the  king 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  to  be  present  at  the  parlia- 
ment; on  which  occasion,  wishing  to  conciliate 
the  presbyterian  party,  he  appointed  Mr.  Hen- 
derson his  chaplain.  During  his  majest}'*s  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  he  performed  family  worship 
every  morning  and  evening  at  the  palace,  and  fre- 
quently preached  before  him  in  the  chapel-royal 
at  Holyroodhouse.  At  this  parliament  the  reve- 
nues of  the  bishoprics  were  divided ;  and  by  Mr. 
Henderson's  exertions,  what  belonged  to  the 
bishopric  and  priory  of  Edinburgh  were  bestowed 
on  the  university.  As  a  recompence  for  his  own 
laborious  and  expensive  services  in  the  cause  of 
the  public,  the  emoluments  of  the  chapel-royal, 
amounting  to  about  4,000  merks  a-year,  were 
conferred  upon  him. 

Some  reports  injurious  to  his  character  having 
been  industriously  circulated,  in  the  ensuing  As- 
sembly he  entered  into  a  long  and  impassioned 
vindication  of  his  conduct.  His  brethren  unani- 
mously expressed  their  sjrmpathy,  and  assured 


him  of  their  continued  confidence ;  on  which  we 
are  told  he  recovered  hb  cheerfulness. 

During  the  year  1642  Mr.  Henderson  was 
employed  in  managing  the  correspondence  with 
England  respecting  ecclesiastical  reformation  and 
union.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  one  of  the  com- 
missionerfi  appointed  to  proceed  to  that  country, 
but  was  ror  some  time  delayed  by  the  civil  war. 
Anxious  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Charles 
and  his  English  subjects,  he  joined  with  some 
other  leading  men  in  an  invitation  to  the  queen  to 
come  to  Scotland ;  but  this  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  king.  Accompanied  by  the  other 
commissioners,  he  next  went  to  Oxford,  where 
his  majesty  then  was,  to  offer  him  the  mediation 
of  Scotland :  but  the  infatuated  monarch,  instead 
of  making  some  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  defended  all  his  proceedings,  and  expressed 
his  high  indignation  at  the  interest  which  the 
Scots  took  in  the  reformation  of  the  church  il 
England.  On  Henderson's  return  to  Edinburgh, 
his  conduct  throughout  this  delicate  negodation 
wss  pronounced  by  the  General  Assembly  to  have 
been  *^  faithful  and  wise." 

In  1643  he  was,  for  the  third  time,  chosen  mo- 
derator of  the  €reneral  Assembly — an  occasion 
which  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  presence 
of  the  English  commissioners  sent  down  by  the 
parliament  to  crave  their  aid  and  counsel  in  the 
then  critical  circumstances  of  both  kingdoms. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
soon  afler  went  to  London  to  attend  the  Assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  to  represent  there  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  by  that  As- 
sembly and  by  both  houses  of  parliament ;  which 
was  accordingly  done  on  the  25th  of  September. 
During  the  three  following  years  he  remained  in 
London,  unremittingly  engaged  in  assisting  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  preparing  the  public 
formularies  for  the  religious  union  between  the 
three  kingdoms. 

In  the  beginning  of  1645  he  was  appointed  to 
assist  the  commissioners  of  the  parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  conducting  the  treaty 
between  them  and  the  king  at  Uxbridge.  On  the 
breaking  off  of  the  treaty  he  returned  to  London. 
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III  the  spring  of  1646,  wlien  tlic  king  liad  thrown 
liimself  into  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Scottish  army,  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Henderson,  who  wns  considered  the 
most  competent  person  to  deal  with  his  iiinjeatj  in 
his  then  circumstances.  He  arrived  at  Newcastle 
abont  the  middle  of  May,  and  received  a  welcome 
reception  from  the  kin;;,  but  soon  perceived  that 
Charles  was  as  unwilling  as  ever  to  consent  to  Che 
establishment  of  preabyrerianism.  It  was  agreed 
that  Che  scrnples  which  Che  liing  enterCnincd 
should  be  discnssed  in  a  series  of  papers  between 
his  majesty  and  Mr.  Henderson,  These  continned 
from  May  29  to  July  15.  Tltey  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, five  by  tlie  king,  who  was  assisted  by  Sir 
Robert  Mnnay,  and  three  by  his  reverend  op|>o- 
neiit,  Mr,  Henderson's  health  being  much  im- 
paiitHl,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  by  sea  to  Ediu- 
bui-gli,  where  he  died,  August  19,  1646,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  iotorred  in 
the  Greyfrinrs  chui'diyard,  where 
iTRB  erected  by  his  nephew  to  his  mt 
Stittjoined  is  Henderson's  portrait' 


HENDERSON,  TiiouAe,  an  emineui  astitmo- 
mer,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  discovery 
nf  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  was  the  son  of 
a  tradesman  at  Dnndep,  where  he  wns  born  De- 
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cember  28,  1798.  He  received  his  edncation  in 
hia  native  town,  and  both  at  the  grammar  school 
and  the  academy  was  distinguished  for  his  attain- 
ments, and  for  the  propriety  and  modesty  or  hii 
demcanoni'.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  appren- 
ticed, for  six  years,  to  a  writer  (attorney  or  eolici- 
lor)  in  Dundee,  Dnring  this  period  he  began  in 
his  leisure  houra  the  sCndy  of  practical  aatronomy, 
and  the  history  and  liceraCare-of  that  science,  to 
wliich  he  was  so  much  attached  that  heproeecnted 
it  often  to  the  injnry  of  his  health.  In  1819,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  lie  went  to  Edinbni'gli, 
and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  office  of  a  writer 
to  the  signet.  Hia  intelligence  and  abilities  pro- 
cured for  him  the  patronage  of  Sir -Tames  Gibson 
Craig,  bnivnet.  by  whose  recommendation  he  waa 
appointed  clerlt  to  the  celebrated  John  Clerk, 
advocate,  afterwards  a  lord  of  session,  nnder  the 
title  of  Ijord  Eldin.  On  his  lordship's  retirement 
from  the  bench,  he  was  for  a  time  private  secre- 
Cary  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  subaeqnently 
clerk  to  the  loix]  advocate,  ffeffrey.  In  these  em- 
ployments he  continued  till  1831,  still  prosecnttng 
in  his  leisure  lionrs  the  study  of  astronomy.  Hav- 
ing procured  an  introduction  to  Professor  Wal- 
lace, he  had  free  access  to  the  Observatory  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  at  thaC  period  a  small  establishment, 
but  sufficiently  equipped  with  instmmenla  to  af- 
ford valuable  opportunities  to  a  learner. 

In  spite  of  weak  healCli  and  a  tendency  to  disor- 
iler  in  the  eyes,  Mr.  HenderRon  soon  brought 
himself  into  notice  aa  an  astronomer.  His  first 
contribntion  to  aatronomical  science  was  t.  method 
of  computing  an  occnitation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the 
moon,  commonicated  in  1824  to  Dr.  Young,  thcD 
secretary  to  tlie  Boai-d  of  Txingitnde,  of  wliich  the 
latter  thought  so  higlily  as  to  canse  it  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Nautical  Almanac  (of  which  he  wns 
snpeiin  ten  dent)  for  1837  and  the  fbur  following 
years.  About  the  same  time  he  also  contributed 
other  papers  on  kindred  subjects  to  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science.  In  1827  he  sent  a  paper  to 
tlie  Royal  Society  of  London,  '  On  the  Differencn 
of  Meridians  of  the  Observatories  of  London  and 
Paris,'  in  wliich  he  pointed  ont  a  small  error  that 
had  crept  into  one  of  the  observations,  and  which. 
Without  greatly  affecting  Hie  result,  yet  exjMscd 
the  whole  Co  much  doubt.     In  tlie  following  jejir. 
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ill  conjunction  with  Mr.  Maclear,  he  furnished  the 
Astronomical  Society  with  an  ephemeris  of  the 
occultations  of  Aldebaran  by  the  mooti,  in  1829, 
calculated  for  ten  different  observatories  in  Eu- 
rope. He  subsequently  furnished  other  lists  of 
lunar  occultations  compnted  for  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  these  phenomena  being  of  much  use 
in  determining  longitudes. 

On  the  professorsliip  of  practical  astronomy  in  the 
nuiversity  of  Edinburgh  becoming  vacant  in  1828, 
by  the  denth  of  Dr.  Blair,  the  govemmenU — the 
appointment  being  in  the  Crown, — were  strongly 
urged  by  Dr.  Young  and  other  astronomers  to 
name  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  chair ;  but  at  that 
time  no  nomination  took  place.  At  Dr.  Young^s 
death  the  following  year,  it  was  found  that  that 
gentleman  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Rigaud  a  memorandum  to  be  communicated  to  the 
admiralty,  recommending  Mr.  Henderson  as  the 
most  competent  person  to  be  appointed  his  succes- 
sor in  the  superintendence  of  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac. The  governments  however,  confided  the 
trust  to  Mr.  Pond,  the  astronomer  royal,  who  of- 
fered Mr.  Henderson  employment,  on  terms  of  re- 
muneration, for  a  great  part  of  his  time,  but  thi.s 
offer  he  did  not  accept. 

In  1881,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Fallows,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  admiralty  to  succeed  him  in 
cliflrge  of  the  observatory  then  recently  completed 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  determination  of  the  places  of  the 
southern  stara,  for  the  aid  of  navigation.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape  in  April  1832,  and  from  that 
date  he  must  be  considered  as  a  professional  as- 
tronomer. During  the  thiiteen  months  that  he 
remained  there  he  accumulated  a  large  mass  of 
valuable  obsei'vations,  having  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  his  duties,  but  finding  his  health 
suffering,  and  being  far  romoved  from  his  friends, 
he  resigned  his  situation  in  May  1833,  and  em- 
barked for  England.  After  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, having  no  official  engagements,  he  began 
the  laborious  task  of  reducing  the  observations  he 
had  made  at  the  Cape.  In  1834,  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  government  and  the  Astrono- 
mical Institution  of  Edinburgh,  the  latter  gave 
up  their  observatory  to  the  university,  govern- 
ment agreeing  to  appoint  and  provide  for  an  astro- 


nomer, who  was  also  to  hold  the  professorehip  of 
practical  astronomy  in  the  university.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
Tendon,  to  whom  Lord  Melbourne,  then  prime 
minister,  applied  for  advice,  Mr.  Henderaon  was 
appointed  the  first  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland, 
being  thus  placed  in  the  chair  of  practical  astro- 
nomy, which  had  remained  vacant  since  1828. 
His  regular  duty  did  not  interrupt  the  reduction 
of  his  Cape  observations,  and  in  1837  he  gave  to 
the  Astronomical  Society  a  catalogne  of  the  decli- 
nations of  172  principal  fixed  stai-s,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  most  remarkable  re- 
sult of  his  labours  was  the  discovery  of  the  annual 
parallax  of  one  of  the  fixed  stai-s,  by  which  the 
distance  of  these  bodies  from  our  globe  has  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  calculation.  In  com- 
paring his  observations  of  a  particular  star,  which, 
being  near  the  south  pole,  is  always  above  the 
horizon  at  the  Cape,  he  found  that  they  indicated 
that  change  of  position  or  parallax  which  astrono- 
mers had  been  so  long  in  sesrch  of.  In  1839, 
after  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  result  in  various 
ways,  he  niinounced  it  in  a  paper  read  to  the  As- 
tronomical Society,  and  the  attention  of  astrono- 
mers being  thns  directed  to  it,  the  subsequent 
observations  of  Mr.  Maclear,  his  successor  in  the 
post  of  astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
others,  tended  to  confiim  the  accuracy  of  this  im- 
poitant  discovery. 

Thus,  in  the  position  which,  of  all  othera,  he 
would  have  chosen  for  himself,  and  at  a  time  when 
he  was  beginning  to  enjoy  that  fame  and  reputa- 
tion which  his  researoh,  application,  and  talents 
had  earned  for  him,  he  was  suddenly  cnt  off,  by 
disease  of  the  heart,  his  death  having  taken  place 
on  23d  November,  1844.  He  had  married  in 
1836,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Adie,  the  well-known 
optician  of  Edinburgh,  but  his  wife  died  in  1842, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  biith  of  their  only  child. 

A  very  full  account  of  Mr.  Henderson's  astro- 
nomical labours,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  was  in- 
serted in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  for  1845.  The  list  of  his  writings  consists 
of  upwards  of  seventy  communications,  of  different 
degrees  of  magnitude  and  importance,  to  various 
scientific  publications,  some  of  them  in  foreipi 
astronomical  periodicals.      He  also  published  at 
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▼iJaed  bjr 
4«  the  oteerraMty  a  bi^  rep^tatioa 
•imiitf  iattitstkMM  of  E«f«pe.  la  hi* 
cal  etreer,  Ik  broagkl  to  his  sabject  tke 
aMdbodical  habits  of  basiacas,  aad  as  the 
of  tbe  neaHMT  of  Us  life  ia  tbe  Piocccdiogs  of  the 
Astnoaooneal  Sodetj  ofaserres,  ^bis  aaaK  will 
p^  dovB  to  poaterit J  aa  aa  acetate  ofaserrer,  aa 
iadastrkwi  conpater,  a  sfcillal  anaipalator,  aad 
aa  improirer  of  the  lactbods  ia  tfaat  dqautaieat  to 
wliich  be  devoted  bianelf.*'  He  was  weU  ae- 
qaatnted  with  astrmoaiical  literatare  aad  other 

theplaeesof  the  piofeHon  of  nathematies  aad  of 
aatanJ  philoaapb y  in  the  aairenitj  of  Ediabaiigfa. 
His  desire  to  be  infonaed  of  all  that  was  doia^ 
abroad,  oiade  him  eoDeet  aa  astroaoaucal  fibrary, 
wbicb,  for  a  maa  of  bis  limited  meaas,  was  of  ex- 
tnordiaarjr  extent  and  Talne.  Ia  bis  prirate 
cbaraeter  and  soeial  relataoos,  he  was  modest  and 
retiring,  jet  cbeerfol  and  commanicatiTe,  and  dis- 
tingnished  oj  great  warmth  of  affection  and  ami- 
abilit J  of  disposttion 

HENNING,  Joaa,  aa  eminent  modeller  and 
sculptor,  the  discorerer  of  inta^^,  son  of  Samoel 
Henning,  a  bonse  carpeoter  and  cabinet-maker 
from  Gflllowaj,  was  bom  at  Paislej,  on  2d  Maj, 
1771.  His  education  was  simple  enongb,  con- 
sisting ODij  of  readmg,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  pat  to  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory by  reading  the  works  of  Bdlln  and  Hume  to 
Ills  mother  while  she  sat  beside  him  sewing.  The 
royages  cf  Cook,  Anson,  and  Byron  made  him 
anxious  to  be  a  sailor,  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
a  seafaring  life,  be  studied  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, and  navigation.  When  nearty  seventeen 
years  old,  he  had  packed  up  his  clothes  for  flight, 
wlien  bis  mother's  illness  caused  him  to  delay  liis 
departure,  and  his  .bundle  being  discovered,  \m 
father  lectured  him  so  severely  that  be  entirely 
abandoned  the  idea  of  going  to  sea.  He  had  ere 
this  time  begun  to  attempt  the  pencil,  bis  efforts 


to  his  msiiin,!'  gow  to  visit  Ediabaigb,  as  he 
iiianeif  ialbrss  as,  fm  Aagirt  16th,  1799,  he 
got  hidgiagB  with  a  cjupcater  who  was  thea  work- 
ing far  Mr^  afterward  Sir  fieaiy  Badmra,  the 
eiiaeat  paiater,  aad  aoDOBpaaied  him  to  the 
hoaae  of  the  latter  om  the  faHowiag  day.  Being 
aehcied  iato  a  room  he  leeogaised  a  portrait  of 
GcaenI  Maedowall,  bat  ob  lookiag  at  it  again,  it 
did  not  strike  him  so  fafdUy  aa  a  likeacss.  He 
resolved  to  attempt  a  portrait  himsei^  and  try  to 
BMidel  a  head  ia  wax  On  his  letara  to  Paisley, 
he  took  for  his  int  audel  a  beach  eoanade,  A. 
Woodraw  by  aaatt.  It  taraed  oat  a  strong 
thoag^  a  eoane  likfafjw,  and  he  was  teised  by 
•vme  of  his  aoqaaiotaaees  to  model  their  portnuts. 
He  did  80,  workiag  ia  the  evcniag,  and  thus  gra- 
daally  improved  ia  his  finish.  In  his  own  imme- 
diate aeighboaihood  the  hmt  of  the  nataaght 
artist  sooa  begaa  id  qaead.  Stters  came  to 
him,  tradesmcB  of  Paisley,  eoantry  formers,  and 
afterwards  eoantry  squires.  Of  these  he  took 
medallion  portraits  in  wax.  He  still  worked, 
as  a  carpenter,  under  bis  father,  whose  business 
feD  off,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  vntil,  out  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  journeymen,  the  only  one  that 
Samuel  Henning  had  remainrog  was  his  steady 
and  diligent  son,  who  worked  at  the  same  business 
till  he  was  neady  thirty  years  old.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  happened  the  circamstanee  which  de- 
cided his  fortune,  of  which  the  foDowing  is  bis 
own  simple  account:  '^Eariy  ia  1800,  being  in 
Glasgow,  on  business  for  my  father,  I  bad  been 
obliged  to  stay  the  night  at  the  bouse  of  a  friend. 
Modelling  being  my  bobby  at  the  time,  I  always 
carried  wax  and  tools  in  my  pocket  I  did  me- 
dallions of  my  friend  and  bis  wife  during  the  even- 
ing. He  showed  them  to  bis  master,  James  Mon- 
teith,  Esq.,  whereupon  Mr.  Monteith  proposed  to 
sit  to  me.  I  wrote  stating  that  having  no  intention 
of  following  modeUing  mb  a  profession,  I  felt  sick  at 
the  idea  of  being  dragged  into  public  notice,  by 
practising  an  art  to  which  I  was  not  competeuL** 
These  objections  were  overruled  by  Mr  Monteith, 
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who  appointed  a  daj  for  the  sitting.  **  This,**  lie 
continnest  *'  was  the  2d  of  May,  my  birthday.  I 
took  my  way  to  Glasgow  in  a  very  nneasy  state 
of  mind.  On  seeing  me,  Mr.  Monteith  said,  *  I 
am  too  engaged  to  sit,  bat  I  have  nine  sitters 
ready  for  yon.'  At  this  my  trepidation  increased, 
and  I  went  away  with  him,  feeling  very  miserable. 
As  we  tradged  along,  a  gentleman  accosted  Mr. 
Monteith,  and  while  they  stood  talking,  I  slipped 
into  a  close.  It  was  not  a  thoroughfare,  or  I 
think,  from  the  humour  I  was  in,  that  I  shonld 
have  mn  away,  an^  so  have  done  with  modelling 
for  ever.''  Bat  this  was  not  to  be.  The  taming 
point  in  John  Henning's  career  was  his  introd ac- 
tion «to  Mr.  Monteith.  From  that  time  he  relin- 
qaished  the  carpenter's  tools  for  tlios^  of  the 
scnlptor.  Abont  1802,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  for  nine  years,  and  his  profi- 
ciency in  his  art  as  a  modeller  of  basts  and  me- 
dallions, his  attainments  as  a  linguist,  his  general 
literarv  taste  and  extensive  information,  secured 
him  the  patronage  and  esteem  of  many  of  the  most 
distmgaished  philosophers  and  literary  men  of 
that  time.  In  the  list  of  afterwards  celebrated 
characters  whom  Henning  numbered  among  his 
fitters  were  a  set  of  young  lawyers  then  just  ris- 
ing into  notice.  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Murray,  I^rd 
Brougham,  and  Fi*ancis  Homer.  Mrs.  Siddons, 
also,  when  visiting  Edinburgh,  had  a  medallion 
taken  by  Mr.  Henning,  probably  one  of  the  best 
likenesses  extant  of  this  great  actress.  From  this 
portrait  we  may  date  an  after-phase  of  the  sculp- 
tor's fortnne.  Among  his  acquaintances  and 
friends  he  ranked  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Adam  Fergus- 
son,  Dngald  Stewart,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison, 
father  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  bnronet,  Mrs. 
Grant  of  Laggan,  Professor  Wilson,  and  many 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  Edinburgh  soci- 
ety at  that  period. 

In  July  1811,  Mr.  Henning  visited  London 
for  the  first  time,  being  then  in  his  41st  year. 
Ilis  friend,  Francis  Homer,  took  him  to  the  gal- 
leries of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowue  and  Earl  Grey, 
where  he  made  various  drawings  and  studies.  As 
he  was  preparing  to  retnrn  to  Scotland,  a  casual 
street  meeting  induced  him  to  visit  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, then  newly  bronght  over  from  Greece,  and 
placed  in  a  stable- like  apartment  in  the  corner  of 


Barlington  House.  They  etruck  him  with  won- 
der, and  having  procured  a  letter  of  introdaction  to 
Lord  Elgin  for  permission  to  draw  or  model  fi'om 
the  marbleSf  he  thus  relates  the  result:  ^^HIs 
lordship  called  on  me,  saying  it  was  castomary  to 
bring  a  letter  from  an  academician.  I  answered : 
^  My  lord,  I  cannot  understand  why  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  should  not  dare  to  allow  an  individnal 
to  draw  or  model  from  works  of  art  in  their  pos- 
session ;  I  call  this  the  popery  of  art,  and  I  prO'p 
test  against  such  slavery.'  His  lordship  left  me. 
The  following  morning  he  came  ngain,  accompa- 
nied by  President  West,  who  praised  my  draw- 
ings and  models  very  mnch,  Jjord  Elgin  then 
said  he  was  going  to  give  me  leave  to  draw  fix>m 
the  marbles.  Mr.  West  replied,  *To  allow  Mr. 
Henning  to  draw  fi-om  yonr  Ioi<ds1iip's  marbles 
would  be  like  sending  a  boy  to  the  university  be- 
fore he  had  learned  his  letters.'  This  produced  a 
solemn  pause.  Ix)rd  Elgin  coloured;  the  presi<- 
dent  looked  abashed,  and  I  mustered  my  dancing 
school  science,  and  bowed  them  out  right  gladly. 
Flis  lordship  then  returned,  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
said  good-hnmonredly,  *  Yon  are  a  very  odd  man 
not  to  comply  with  cnstom.'  I  said,  *  My  lord,  I 
never  will  to  what  seems  to  me  absurd  custom ;  it 
hns  long  been  my  confirmed  opinion,  that  acade- 
mies, from  their  selfish  spirit  of  exclusion,  have 
not  always  been  promoters  of  nrt,  but  sometimes 
have  actually  retarded  willing  students:  to-day 
has  shown  me  an  instance  of  this  which  I  never 
can  forget.' "  This  frank  reply  appears  to  have 
pleased  I^rd  Elgin,  for  Mr.  Henning  received  a 
cordially -granted  permission  to  copy  from  the 
marbles.  "  I  began  to  draw,"  he  says,  **  on  Au- 
gnst  16,  18ni,  which  fixed  me  in  the  mud,  dust, 
and  smoke  of  London.  I  was  so  fascinated  with 
the  study,  that  I  was  there  by  sunrise  every 
morning  except  Sunday,  and  even  the  cold  of  win- 
ter did  not  mar  my  darling  pursuit." 

In  1812,  his  medallion  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
brought  by  that  lady  under  the  notice  of  the  prin 
cess  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Caroline,  and  in  consequence  he  had  many  inter- 
views with  her  royal  highness  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  latter  of  whom  he  modelled  repeat- 
edly. "When  looking  over  his  drawings  from  the 
Elgin  marbles,  the  Princess  Charlotte  asked  hin* 
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fnttimtii^  iim»rjf  \»^   rnnlii*?'  *  ipoti.   a   "Sm*  *j.'tr**  trnt  ^n*'*7t  irrciDH-i  tu*  «nir.nir  "ill  '«««- 

♦  lU  «  ivy  "iliac  m  umm^.f  vt^  1%   •ai"'  rtir^  ar^Biitrnrr   n    ■*!!!%.    mc   iiiK?niai   -n 

♦  fit      *  7 11*  «m<t  *»nr*»n»*^».  *  «••♦  »*♦   v* ':r%^  »>*  u^  iii*  Hr.   3C'  Hi-raunr 'H^^T'n  i» 

•WW  »  Hfj^r*  fbrmvn^TiJ:   n   tip-   t'vnii  \^  ir.a*ar!^  wtr^*  -ait  if^f^fc  ▼*i:i'!i  ^i»^  iif  urn,  ^c  "VTn-n 

f.  n#*.<tf  i*ii^.t#»;*f>-t  aii*t  W2hrf*»5C  «r»*  \^  "Si*:  irt**"-  nci'.a  "^  ni*  pBrai!3i»iii.  irHaHs.  aos  najiLuir  i«r 

jr'^'H'Atv*  f»^x.Afk  */  '/■♦»i»:t»t  ir;     Tut  rti^  */  «if  «!Trr-*r  nztxjur  «r  m  'wjaijic  ii:Kfi!mr*< 

jrt-'M    t',i'H!   vii   wuvK  4^^vh'»*  V5»« — hixxr^rn  iHrr  f»T»-'':**f  s'j*  lat.''*  5««3t. -^inrt  iit  rsmd^ 

i»Ct*  Mr.  Il*«rf/-.;r'<  mttit^,  ty^^^^^ti.   Ky  »t>A  v-w^.  MsA  tot  »^«  «Kt<er;a»d  is  &  pstGc  £T:i«r 

1^4  ^i«;/  WAHi  k/«  »Mii^  rtWrHi.  t/st  tt  w»i  die-  '^r»s^'^U^  «>i«t  br  ;lbe  prvrrift.     Ob  ti:M  «£»»«. 


\u^Mfr,     fVf'/f^  |//f,;r  a  ftT»  ai  Pant  bri-^;?*!    I>«r?b  U>  do  Loc-:«Er  to  tfct  Bsa  vtefartr 
tmX  %  «^;^  'yf  %m»'/\j\A*K  m^^^tupk  ft'jm  Kir.    beiScire  bad  loO/ved  ks»  wvir  trade  of 


U^.f*tft^/n  if'^^A^  tl»e  artt>t*«  nam<»;  in  X\kt  ^r^  »-  within  th«  pmciiKU  of  the  tovm.  The  tmwnnm^ 
mtm  wA,  \f^'m%  ^nm  m^^Ufht-iL  HtU  t^u\*i^¥m  '  w^re  eomm^noed.  bat  before  tbe  seeoad  piale  vss 
ira4  afterward*  r^nfiMtiily  r^:i\^*A,  tit^m'^  tl*^  fiol^hM.  Mr.  Fairbaini's  deitli  fwt  aa  cad  to  :be 
ktt^fn^m^  iriirf^  of  ft  dfara<t«r  littk;  lik^lj  to  do  ,  ondertakiD?.  Mr.  Hennis^  biiD«^:f  died  at  L«4i- 
\nkiM'^,  Uf  ih^,  wfffk ;  yH.  in  ujAUi  of  tbu  inft^nf/r-  '  doiL.  8th  April  1S51.  in  his  eirhtieth  jar.  In 
iff.  Ih«  0rw  ^MfMMtM  In  18r^i!>  tliat  tb«j  bad  «old  j  b<i$  relief,  Count  CignarL  an  accoDpitffacd  Italian 
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DoblenaD,  dedired  that  Mr.  HenniDg  snrpassed 
■11  tudent  or  modern  artists.  To  Mr.  Hennipg's 
labours  Great  Britain  is  indebted  in  no  small  de- 
gree for  the  prepress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
art  be  cidtivated  and  adorned.  For  the  materials 
of  this  sleetch  we  have  been  mainlv  indebted  to 
ail  ablj  drawn  np  memoir  of  Mr.  Henning  in  tlie 
Art  Jonmal. 

HENRT  TBR  MiNBTRRL,  Or  Blind  Hakkt,  as 
he  was  hmillarly  called,  who  commemorated  In 
remacnlar  poelrj'  the  achievements  of  Wallace, 
the  champion  of  Scottish  independence,  flonrUheil 
in  the  fifteenth  cenlnrj.  He  Is  staled,  b;  Demp- 
ster, to  have  been  living  in  1361 ;  but  Major, 
whom  Crawford  supposes  (o  have  been  bom  abont 
1446.  records  that  when  he  was  in  his  infoncf, 
Henry  the  Minstrel  composed  his  metrical  hlslorj' 
of  Wallace.  So  few  memorials,  however,  have 
been  preserved  of  him,  that  we  onlj  know  the  half 
of  his  name,  and  have  no  means  of  ascenuning 
what  his  samame  was.  Major  farther  Informs  ns 
that  he  was  blind  from  his  birth,  and  that  he 
gained  his  livelihood  by  following  the  occnpation 
of  a  wandering  minstrel.  The  oufy  manuscript 
bnonn  to  be  extant  of  Henry's  heroic  poem,  which 
is  entitled  'Te  Actis  and  Deidis  of  ye  lllnster  anil 
Vnilzeand  Camplonn  Shyr  Wilham  Wallace,'  is 
preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  bears 
the  date  of  1488.  The  flrat  printed  edition  ap- 
peared at  Edinborgh  in  1670,  and  the  latest  and 
most  correct  at  Ferti)  In  1790.  From  the  poem 
itself,  which  abounds  in  the  romantic  and  marvel- 
lous, it  wonld  appear  that  the  author  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  Inuguages,  of 
classical  history,  of  divinity,  and  even  of  astro- 
nomy. For  mncli  of  lijs  materials,  he  followed 
very  strictly  a  book  of  great  authority,  being  a 
complete  history  of  WalUce,  written  in  I^atin, 
partly  by  John  Blair,  chaplnin  to  that  hero,  and 
psrily  by  Thomas  Gray,  of  which,  however,  there 
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learned  laugnages,  he  spoke  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian fluently.  He  had  likewise  made  oonsideisble 
pro6ciency  in  philosophy,  history,  fortification, 
mathematical,  and  cosmography.  Of  the  tran- 
scendent abilities  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  he  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion,  and  in  allusion  to  the 
long  imprisonment  of  that  great  man,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  no  Icing  but  bis  father 
wonld  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  designed  a  second  and  third  volume 
of  his  Histoiy  of  the  World,  and  had  commenced 
a  discourse  on  the  Art  of  War  by  Sea,  both  of 
which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  the  prince,  but 
bis  highness'  untimely  death  disconraged  him 
from  proceeding  with  these  works.  Prince  Henry 
died  in  'November  1612.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  violent  fever;  althongh  it  was  for 
some  time  erroneously  believed  that  he  was  poi- 
soned.   Subjoined  is  his  portrait 


HENRT,  FiuKCB  or  Walks,  eldest  son  of 
James  the  Sxtli  of  Scotland,  by  Anne,  sister  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  bom 
Febniary  19,  1594.  He  eariy  proved  himself  an 
apt  scholar,  and  his  attainments  were  extraordi- 
nary for  his  years.     Besides  being  versant  in  the 


HENRY,  Datid,  a  miscellaneons  writer,  was 
bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  December 
26, 1710,  and  was  bred  a  printer.  Early  in  life 
he  went  to  London,  where  a  concurrence  of  dr- 
cnmstances  placed  liim  within  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Edward  Cave  of  St.  John's  Gate,  proprietor  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  whose  sister  he  married 
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ill  17S6.  After  this  he  begsii  bosiDess  at  Read- 
iiiC  where  he  startetl  a  newspaper,  and  another  tit 
WinclieEter.  In  1754  he  became  the  partner  of 
hie  brother-in-Uw,  at  St.  Jolin's  Gale,  wliere  for 
many  jeara  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  GSentlcman's  Magaiine,  to  which  he 
was  a  frequent  correspondent.  Mr.  Henry  died 
at  Lewieham,  Jnoe  5,  1792. — He  puhliahetl  tiie 
following  works: 

Tmntj  IMacDnren,  abridged  Irom  ArcLlnifaop  TUlotaDii, 
Ac    Londm,  ITSS. 

Tlia  Compltt*  Engliib  Pvuiir,  or  ■  Practiol  Sntcin  of 
Hubindr;.     London,  1772.     PubliHhai  nithont  hii  nunc 

AnHiatonal  AcoHUit  oT  all  tbe  Vojagea  round  ths  World, 
pcrfarmed  bj  English  NaTigotOTB.  LoDdon,  1774,  4  tdIi. 
Sto.  A1»  witfaoat  hia  name.  To  thia  work  be  iMfd  in 
1775  a  fifth  voluDie,  contjiiiiinE  Caplun  Cook'e  Voyagt  in 
the  Reaolation,  and  in  1786  a  iiith,  URipriaing  tba  laat  tdj- 
ifp  of  Captain  CooIl 

H«  ocmpilfd,  beaidet,  ■  aeriea  of  DMfnl  and  popular  publi- 
co! ions  dtscriplivs  oT  tba  Coriontie*  and  Monuments  of  Wm- 
luioatar  Abb«r,  St  Paul'a  Catlicdn],  tbs  Tower  of  LoDdoD,  All. 

HENRT,  RoBKRT,  D.D.,  an  eiitioeDt  historian 
and  divine,  the  son  of  a  fanner,  was  bom  in  St. 
Ninian's,  S^rliiigi^hire,  Febmary  18,  1718.  He 
received  the  mdimeiita  of  his  edncation  at  the 
parish  school  of  bis  native  rillnge,  and  at  the 
grammar  scliool  of  StJriiiig,  and  completed  his 
stndJes  at  t[ic  nniversity  of  EdiiibQrgh.  He  was 
Hfterwards  appointed  master  of  tlie  grammar 
scliool  at  Annan,  and  being  licensed  to  pi'encli  in 
March  1746,  lie  was  ordained  minister  or  a  con- 
gregation of  presbjterian  dissentei's  at  Carlisle, 
where  he  remained  twelve  jeara.  In  1760  he  re- 
moved to  Be rwick-npon -Tweed,  to  become  pastor 
of  a  Eimilai' congregation  in  that  town.  In  17G8, 
throngh  the  iiiflueiic^  of  Mj'.  Lawrie,  then  lord 
provost  of  Bdinburgli,  wlio  had  married  his  »ster, 
tie  was  appointed  minister  of  the  New  Greyfriars 
cliorcli,  in  that  citj,  from  whence,  in  1776,  he 
was  ti'Riislated  to  the  collegiate  chai^  of  the  Old 
church.  In  1770  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred npon  him  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

The  lii'st  volnme  of  his  '  History  ofEnglaud,  on 
A  New  Plan,'  was  published  in  1771 ;  and  on  its 
appearance,  the  work  was  assailed.  In  various  pub- 
lications, with  the  most  ncrimoiiions  criticism, 
chiefly  IVom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Staart,  whose 
letters  on  the  subject,  collected  by  <ITsraeli,  the 
ehler,  are  inserted  iu  the  *  Calaniities  of  Authors, ' 
Dr.  Henry,  liowevei-,  steadily  persevered  in  the 
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prosecntloD  of  his  design,  and  four  other  TOlnnwfi 
were  published  at  anccessive  interralB,  the  last  in 
1785.  Through  the  recommendation  of  the  eari 
of  Mansfield,  George  the  Tliird  bestowed  on  him 
an  annual  pension  of  £10Q.  The  property  of  the 
work  had  hitherto  remained  with  himself;  but  in 
April  1766,  when  an  octavo  edition  was  intended, 
he  conveyed  the  copyright  to  Messrs.  Gadell  and 
Strahan,  for  the  snm  of  £S,300.  He  bad  prepared 
for  the  press  a  sixth  volnme,  bringing  down  ths 
History  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  whicli, 
edited  by  Mr.  Ijtiiig,  was  published  in  1793,  with 
the  author's  Life  prefixed.  Dr.  Henry  died  No- 
Tember  24,  1790,  in  (he  73d  rear  of  his  age. 
Subjoined  is  his  portrait. 


Dr.  Henry  bequcnthed  hl^  collection  of  bookd  to 
the  magistrates  of  Linlithgow,  to  form  the  fonu- 
dntion  of  a  public  library,  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  town.  He  was  Interred  in  the 
chuL'chyard  of  Pohnont,  where  a  monument  la 
erected  lo  hia  memory.  He  had  married,  in  1763, 
Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Baldereion,  sur- 
geon in  Berwick,  wlio  survived  him.  The  fifth 
edition  of  his  History  appeared  in  1823,  in  twelve 
votiimps  8vo.  A  French  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1789-96. 
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HENRYSON,  Robert,  a  i)oet  and  fabulist  of 
the  fifteenth  centary,  is  usually  styled  chief 
schoolmaster  of  Danfermllne.  Lord  Hailes  con- 
jectures that  he  officiated  as  preceptor  to  the  Ben- 
edictine convent  of  that  town.  He  is  described 
by  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  in  his  Baronage  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  notary-public.  Neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  of  his  birth  has  been  recorded.  He  is 
supposed,  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Heniyson  or  Henderson 
of  Fordell.  His  poetical  tale,  entitled  ^  Orpheus 
Kyng,  and  how  he  yeid  to  hewin  and  to  hel  to 
seik  his  Quene,*  was  printed  by  Chepman  and 
MUlar  in  1508.  His  '  Testament  of  Faire  Cre- 
seide,'  firat  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Henry  Char- 
ters, in  1593,  is  usually  appended  to  the  common 
editions  of  ^Chaucer^s  Troilus  and  Creseide,'  of 
which  it  is  professedly  the  sequel.  His  principal 
work  is  his  collection  of  *  Fabils,*  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Andrew  Hart  in 
1621.  The  best  of  these  Fables  is  considered  to 
be  ^The  Borrowstoun  Mous  and  the  Landwart 
Mous,*  the  story  of  which  is  borrowed  from  iEsop, 
and  has  been  told  also  by  Horace,  and  by  Cow- 
ley, and  Fontaine.  This  collection  in  manuscript 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Library,  which 
is  dated  in  1571.  In  the  Bannatyne  Manuscript 
^Heniyson^s  Fabils'  also  occupy  a  considerable 
space.  Among  his  Fables  there  is  an  allegorical 
ballad,  called  ^The  Bluidy  Serk,'  which  is  intend- 
ed, in  the  form  of  a  legendary  tale  of  chivalry,  to 
Illustrate  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
Fables  of  Henryson  were  reprinted  in  1832,  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  fix)m  the  edition  of  Andrew 
Hart,  with  an  excellent  Memoir  prefixed  by  Dr. 
Irving,  the  editor. 

Henryson  wrote  a  number  of  other  poems,  prin- 
cipally of  a  moral  and  reflective  character,  such  as 
*  The  Abbay  Walk,'  *  The  Praise  of  Age,»  '  The 
Ressoning  betwixt  Deth  and  Man,'  and  ^  The  Res- 
soning  betwixt  Aige  and  Yowth.*  His  pastoral 
of^Robene  and  Makyne,'  which  is  the  earliest 
specimen  of  pastoral  poetry  in  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, is  considered  by  Dr.  Irving  to  be  "  supe- 
rior in  many  respects  to  the  similar  attempts  of 
Spenser  and  Browne."  Favourable  specimens  of 
his  poetry  may  be  found  in  Irving's  Lives  of  the 

Scottish  Poets,  Ha'les'  Ancient  Scottish  Poems, 
II. 


Ellis*  Specimens,  Sibbald^s  Chronicle  of  Scottish 
Poetry,  and  similar  collections.  The  period  of 
his  death  is  unknown;  but  he  appears  to  have 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  to  have  written  most 
of  his  poems  in  the  decline  of  life.  Sir  Francis 
Kinaston  tells  us  ^^  that  being  very  old,  he  died  of 
a  diarrhoB  or  fluxe."  His  death  must  have  taken 
place  some  time  before  1508,  as  we  find  his  name 
among  the  latest  of  the  poets,  whose  decease  is 
lamented  by  Dunbar  in  his  poem  on  the  *  Death 
of  the  Makkaris,*  printed  in  that  year. 

HENRYSON,  Edward,  LL.D.,  a  celebrated 
civilian  and  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
at  one  period  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Bourges,  and  at  another  a  senator  of  the 
college  ot  justice.  Previous  to  1551  he  was  a  stu- 
dent of  law  at  the  above-named  university,  and 
about  this  period  he  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
patronage  of  Ulric  Fugger,  lord  of  Klrchberg  and 
Weissehome,  a  Tyrolese  noble  of  munificent  dis- 
position and  great  wealth,  who  had  previously 
been  the  pat]*on  of  his  countryman,  Scrimger,  and 
who,  besides  inviting  Henryson  to  reside  at  his 
castle,  provided  for  him  an  ample  supply  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  conferred  on- him  a  pension. 
Henryson  afterwards  dedicated  his  works  to  this 
liberal-minded  nobleman,  who  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  foitune  to  the  collection  of  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
learned.  While  residing  in  Germany  he  is  said 
to  have  translated  into  Latin  Plutarch^s  *  Com- 
mentarium  Stoicorum  Contrariomm,'  but  if  he 
did,  his  translation  is  now  lost. 

In  1552  Henryson  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
he  practised  for  some  time  as  an  advocate.  Soon 
after  he  went  back  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  writing  a  pamphlet  in 
favour  of  a  Tractatus  on  Jurisdiction,  published 
by  his  former  preceptor,  Equinar  Baro,  defending 
it  from  the  attacks  of  the  civilian  (rovea.  In 
1554  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  civil  law  at 
Bourges,  where  he  had  studied,  an^  from  which 
university  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws;  and  the  year  after  he  published  another 
work,  entitled  ^Commentatio  in  Tit.  X.  Libri 
Secundi  Institutionem  de  Testamentis  Ordinandis,* 
which  he  dedicated  to  Michael  deTHdpital,  chan- 
cellor of  France. 
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Having  resigned  his  professorsbip,  Henryson 
once  more  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  1557  we  find  him  nominated  oonnsel 
for  the  poor,  an  office  which  had  been  created 
shortly  after  the  institntion  of  the  college  of  jus- 
tice, and  which  was  remunerated  by  a  yearly 
pension  of  £20  Scots,  being  half  the  smn  allowed 
to  the  king^s  advocate.  In  1563  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  commissary,  with  a  salary  of  800 
merks.  In  Jannary  1566  he  was  constituted  an 
extraordinary  lord  of  session.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  revising  and  correcting  the  laws  and 
acts  of  the  Scots  parliament ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent June  he  received  an  exclusive  privilege  and 
warrant  to  imprint  and  sell  them,  the  license  to 
continue  for  ten  years.  He  was  the  editor  of  the 
folio  volume  published  six  months  thereafter,  en- 
titled *The  Actis  and  Constitutiouns  of  the  Realme 
of  Scotlande ;  maid  in  Parllamentis  haldln  be  the 
Ryct  Excellent,  Hie,  and  Mychtie  Princeis,  Klngis 
James  the  First,  Secund,  Third,  Feird,  Fyft,  Sext, 
and  in  the  tyme  of  Mi^ie,  now  Queue  of  Scottis, 
viscit,  correctit,  and  extractit  ftirth  of  the  Begis- 
ters  be  the  Lordis  depute,  be  hirMajestie*s  special 
commissioun  thairto.'  To  this  work  he  wrote  the 
preface.  On  19th  November  1567  Henryson  was 
-"emoved  from  the  bench,  on  account  of  being  one 
)f  the  king's  counsel.  In  1573  he  was  one  of  the 
procurators  for  the  church.  The  date  of  his  death 
has  not  been  recorded.  His  son,  Sir  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, also  a  lord  of  session  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Chesters,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  Greyiriars  churchyard,  Edinburgh. 

Hrfburn,  a  siimaine  derived  from  the  lands  of  Hepbome 
or  Hajbom  in  Noithnmberland,  in  which  eimntj  sereral 
families  of  the  name,  in  earlj  times,  bad  poseesaons.  The 
first  of  this  snmame  who  settled  in  Scotland  was  Sir  Adam 
Hepburn,  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  in  battle  by  the 
sari  of  Marcb,  who,  m  testimony  of  his  esteem  for  the  signal 
bravery  which  he  had  displayed,  oonTeyed  to  him  by  charter 
several  lands  and  estates  in  Haddingtonshire.  [^Ntsbett  ffer- 
dldry^  vol.  i.  p.  155.]  From  Robert  the  Bruce  he  obtained  the 
lands  of  North  Hailes  and  Traprene.  He  had  two  sons,  Sir  Pa- 
trick, ancestor  of  the  Hepbnms,  earls  of  Bothwell  (see  Both- 
WBLL,  earl  of,  voL  i.  p.  354),  and  John,  foster  brother  of  the 
earl  of  March  and  Moray,  who  oonfeired  upon  hnn,  by  char- 
ter, the  lands  of  Over  and  Nether  Merkhill  in  the  sherifidom 
of  March.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
Hepbums  of  Waughton,  long  a  famOy  of  the  first  consequence 
in  the  county  of  Haddington,  although  Orawford,  in  his  notes 
to  Buchanan,  says  that  this  family  is  older  than  that  of  the 
Bothwell  Hepbums. 


The  Hepbnms  of  Athdstancford,  also  in  East  Lothian,  a 
brandi  of  tlie  Waughton  tamOy,  held  that  property  feodally 
of  their  kinsmen.  On  24th  November  15^,  George  Hep- 
bum  of  Athelstanefofd  was  dted  before  an  anze,  for  daying 
"  vmquhile  Johnne  Geddes,  and  hurting  and  wounding  diverse 
utheris,**  while  besi^ng  the  place  and  fortalice  of  Waugh- 
ton in  January  of  that  year,  then  held  by  the  king's  party, 
the  Hepbums  being  adherents  of  Queen  Mary.  As  Geddca 
was  slain  by  Hepburn's  son  Andrew,  he  seems  to  have  been 
absolved  fivm  the  charge.  Neariy  all  of  his  snmame  in 
Haddingtonshire,  we  are  told,  were  oonoemed  in  this  tumult, 
under  Robert  Hepburn,  yoonger  of  Waughton,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  r^ain  possession  of  his  ancestral  house.  They 
broke  into  the  baHncan,  and  took  sixteen  horses  from  the 
stables,  but  the  laird  of  Carmidiael,  captain  of  the  tower, 
sallied  forth  sword  in  hand,  slew  three  of  the  assaUants,  and 
canaed  the  rest  to  retire.  From  PUeaim*t  Crimmtd  TriaU 
we  also  learn  that  the  same  George  Hepbum  was  duuged 
with  inter  communing  with  Harry  Hepburn  of  Fortune,  and 
Patrick  Hepburn  of  KirUandhill,  denounced  as  rebeb  and 
traitors  for  being  adherents  to  their  feudal  chief,  the  out- 
lawed eari  of  Bothwell,  duke  of  Orkney,  but  acquitted,  as  he 
was  also  of  the  charge  of  alaying  three  of  the  king'a  soldisn 
at  the  battle  of  Langside,  in  the  preceding  year.  He  had 
five  sons  and  several  daughters,  and  at  his  death — before 
1616 — ^his  eldest  son,  also  named  George  Hepburn,  succeeded 
him  in  the  estate  of  AthdMianeford.  His  second  son,  Jdm, 
was  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Hepbum,  a  field-marshal  of 
France  under  Louis  XIII.,  whose  'Memoirs  and  Adventures,* 
in  one  volume,  by  James  Grant,  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1851. 

Sir  John  Hepbum,  considered  "  one  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  Christendom,**  in  his  time,  was  bom  about  the  year  1598  or 
1600,  and  is  supposed  to  have  studied  for  a  short  time  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  as  in  the  beginning  of  1615  a  Jo- 
atmes  ff^ybume  was  matriculated  at  St  Leonardos  coH^e, 
there.  "  It  b  extremely  probable,**  says  Mr.  Grant,  **  that 
he  was  the  John  Hepbum  who  stuped  at  St  Leonard's,  as 
that  university  was  founded  by  one  of  bis  family,  John  Hep- 
bume,  prior  of  the  Augnstinian  monastery,  and  son  of  Adam, 
second  Lord  Hailes.  Many  students  of  his  name  were  study- 
ing there  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  one  of  these,  James  Hepbum,  ^ed  at  Rome, 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library.**  In  1615,  to  improve  his 
mind  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  man- 
ners, with  his  firiend,  afterwards  Ck>lonel  Sir  Robert  Munro, 
he  visited  Paris  and  Poictiers.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord 
Hailes,  says,  '*Sir  Robert  Munro  and  Sir  John  Hepbum 
joined  the  more  important  advantages  of  academical  study  in 
foreign  parts,  as  well  as  at  home.**  In  the  spring  of  1620  he 
joined,  as  a  volunteer.  Sir  Andrew  Gray,  a  soldier  of  fortune 
then  recruiting  for  the  cause  of  the  elector  palatine,  the  un- 
fortunate king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  married  the  princess 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  of  their  own  sovereign,  James  the 
Sixth,  and  had  formed  a  camp  on  the  Monkng,  a  property  of 
the  Hepbums  in  East  Lothian.  About  the  end  of  May  they 
sailed  from  Leith  for  Holland,  and  on  the  1st  October  of  the 
same  year  joined  a  part  of  the  Bohemian  army.  Soon  after 
he  obtained  the  command  of  a  company  of  pikes  in  Sir 
Andrew  Gray*s  Scottish  band,  which  was  employed  to  guard 
the  kmg*s  person.  After  the  battle  of  Prague,  November  8, 
1620,  the  Scottish  companies  were  employed  under  Emest, 
count  of  Mansfeldt,  in  Germany  and  Alsace,  and  in  1622, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Tean*  War,  Captain 
John  Hepbum  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
against  the  strong  beaeging  force  df  the  marquis  de  Spinola. 
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The  troops,  under  Mansfeldt,  "12,000  strong,  horM  and 
foot,**  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  snbeequentlj  joined  the  Dntoh, 
and  at  the  sangoinarj  battle  of  Fleoraa,  in  Hainanlt,  on  80th 
Angnst  1622,  fonght  to  prevent  them  entering  Flanders,  the 
Scottish  bands,  led  bj  Captains  John  Hepburn,  Hnme,  and 
Sir  James  Ramsay,  are  recorded  to  have  evinced  the  most 
determined  bravery.    Though  defeated,  they  sncceeded  in  en- 
tering Holland,  which  caused  the  raising  of  the  new  siege  of 
Beigen-op-Zoom,  and  in  the  following  year  Mansfeldt's  army 
was  disbanded.    Under  Captain  Hepburn  the  survivors  of 
the  Scottish  companies  went  to  Sweden,  and  entered  the  sec- 
vice  of  the  great  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
m  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause,  then  in  extreme  jeopardy. 
Although  a  CathoHc,  Hepburn  did  not  scruple  to  serve  under 
so  great  a  commander.    On  the  other  hand,  severs!  Scots 
Presbyterian  officers  of  note  were  fighting  under  the  Austrian 
banners.   His  cousin,  James  Hepburn,  younger  of  Waughton, 
also  joined  the  Swedish  service,  and  soon  attained  the  rank 
of  Keutenant-oolonel,  but  was  killed  in  Lorraine  in  1637.   By 
his  ardour  and  high  military  qualities,  John  Hepburn  early 
acquired  the  favour  of  Gustavus,  who  in  1625  appointed  him 
colonel  of  one  of  the  auxiliary  r^ments,  composed  ot  his  ooon- 
trymen  who  had  served  with  him  in  Bohemia  and  Holland, 
and  of  which  the  first  or  Royal  Scots  regiment  of  the  British 
line  is  now  the  direct  representative.    It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Grant  that  every  historian  of  the  wars  of  Gnstavus  extols  the 
brave  Hepburn  as  the  most  famous  of  his  cavaliers,  and  De- 
foe, who  introduces  him  prominently  in  one  of  his  most 
graphic  novels,  says,  **  he  was  a  complete  soldier  indeed,  and 
so  well  beloved  by  the  gallant  king  (Gustavus)  that  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  go  about  any  great  action  without  him."    The 
Swedish  king  is  said  to  have  ascribed  his  great  victoiy  at 
I^pric  to  Hepburn's  Scottish  brigade  alone.    In  1625,  Col. 
Hepburn's  regiment  formed  part  of  the  army  which  invaded 
Polish  Prussia,  and  served  in  that  victorious  compaign  which 
gave  Selburg,  Kidorp,  Dorpat,  and  Duneberg  to  Gustavus, 
and  ended  in  the  totid  rout  of  the  Polish  army  on  the  plains 
of  SemigalHa,  in  the  duchy  of  Courland.    **  It  was,"  says  his 
biographer,  "during  this  Polish  war,  that  Hepburn  began 
the  series  of  brilliant  achievements  which  marked  his  career 
under  the  banner  of  Gustavus."    Having  resolved  to  effect 
the  relief  of  Mewe,  a  town  of  Western  Prussia,  when  his 
garrison  was  doeely  blocked  up,  Gustavus  sent  ^  a  force  of 
three  thousand  Scottish  infantiy,  under  Hepburn,  and  five 
hundred  horse  under  Count  Thnrm,  to  cut  a  passage  over  a 
fortified  hill  defended  by  thirty  thousand  men.    By  a  secret 
path  at  night,  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  without 
being  discovered,  and  furiously  attacked  the  Poles,  but  after 
a  severe  stm^le,  were  compelled  to  retire.    Taking  up  a  po- 
sition beade  a  rock,  where  he  received  a  small  reinforcement, 
Hepburn  defended  himself  for  two  whole  days  against  the 
entire  Polish  army,  during  which  Gustavus  achieved  the  re- 
lief of  the  town.    He  frequently  volunteered  on  desperate 
duties,  and  in  1627,  with  his  re^ment  he  accompanied  Gua- 
tavus  into  Prussia,  where  he  bora  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
operations  of  that  brave  and  well-disciplined  army,  whidi 
stormed  Kesmark,  a  free  town  of  Hungary,  defeated  the  Poles 
who  were  marehing  to  its  relief,  besieged  and  captured  Ma- 
rienburg,  and  again  defeated  the  Poles  at  Dirsehau,  a  city  of 
the  Teutonic  knights. 

In  1630,  previous  to  which  year  he  had  been  knighted  for 
his  eminent  services,  he  was  in  the  army  led  by  Gustavus  in 
person  against  the  Imperialists  in  Pomerania,  and  after  the 
capture  of  the  island  of  Rugen  by  lieutenant-colonel  Munro, 
be  was  appointed  by  Gustavus  governor  of  the  town  and 
caatle  of  Rugenwalde.    Soon  after  he  distinguished  himself 


at  the  Sbge  of  the  strong  fbrtress  of  Colberg,  and  after  the 
capitulation  of  that  place,  he  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Stet- 
tin. In  March  1631,  with  his  regiment  he  encamped  at 
Schwedt,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and,  without  any 
increase  of  rank,  received  command  of  a  brigade  of  four  cho- 
sen Scottish  regiments  in  the  service  of  the  Swedisb  king, 
called  Hepburn's  Scots  brigade.  The  honour  of  leading  the 
van  of  the  Swedish  army  was  given  to  this  brigade,  which, 
from  the  colour  of  the  doublets,  scarfs,  foathers,  and  stand- 
ards of  Its  soldiers,  was  also  called  the  Green  brigade.  At 
the  itiege  of  Frankfort  on  ,the  Oder,  Sir  John  was  severely 
wounded  above  the  knee,  and,  on  its  surrender,  after  a  terri- 
ble slaughter,  he  joined  the  force  under  Marshal  Home, 
which  had  blocked  up  Landsberg,  a  town  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Oder,  then  held  by  the  Imperialists.  On  the  fall  of  that 
place  his  brigade  formed  part  of  the  force  that  invested  Ber- 
lin, and  at  Old  Brandenburg,  84  miles  west  of  that  city,  he 
remained  until  quite  cured  of  his  wound.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  numerous  sharp  skirmishes,  outfalls,  and  other 
hazardous  duties.  At  the  great  battie  of  Leipsic,  7th  Sep- 
tember 1631,  where  Tilly's  aimy  was  almost  annihilated,  the 
Scottish  troops  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  distinguished  them- 
selves beyond  all  others,  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  who,  as  se- 
nior colonel,  commanded  the  reserve,  consisting  of  three  bri- 
gades, whose  advance  decided  the  battie,  behaved  himself  so 
gallantiy  that,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  **nnto 
him,  in  BO  far  as  praise  is  due  to  man,  was  attributed  the 
honour  of  the  day." 

At  the  storming  of  Marienbnrg,  5th  October  following,  the 
Scots  brigade  were  also  prominently  engaged.  After  beating 
down  the  gate  of  the  keep,  they  were  about  to  advance  into 
the  heart  of  the  place,  when,  to  their  great  indignation,  Gns- 
tavus ordered  them  to  retire,  sending  forward  some  Swedish 
regiments  to  perform  this  service  instead.  Soon  after,  with  800 
muaketeers.  Sir  John  was  sent  to  defend  Ochsenfurt,  a  town 
on  the  Maine,  against  the  Imperialists,  and  so  prevent  theur 
vast  force,  amounting  to  50,000  men,  from  crossing  the  river. 
Subsequently  he  was  at  the  storming  of  Oppenheim,  and  at  the 
si^  of  Ments  which  followed.  The  city  of  Donauworth,  the 
key  to  Suabia,  was  taken  by  the  Stets  under  his  command, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  as  was  abo  the  castie  of  Obera- 
dorff ;  and  they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  small  river  Lech, 
leading  the  van  as  usual,  after  a  hard  contested  battie,  in 
which  the  count  de  Tilly,  generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  tnops, 
was  mortally  wounded.  Shr  John  was  subsequentiy  em- 
ployed in  Bavaria ;  and  on  the  faD  of  Munich  he  was  appoint- 
ed military  governor  of  that  capital ;  but,  when  Wallcnstein 
advanced  with  a  formidable  army,  Gustavus  found  it  expe- 
dient to  evacuate  Bavaria.  Both  armies  met  at  Kurembog, 
in  the  centre  of  Germany,  where  Wallenstein,  not  finding  it 
advisable  to  risk  a  battie,  remained  in  his  intrenchments, 
on  which  an  inefiectual  assault  was  made  by  the  Swedish 
force.  At  this  important  crisis  a  rupture  took  place  between 
Gnstavus  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  which  led  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  latter  from  his  serrice.  "  Of  the  exact  merits  of 
the  dispute,"  says  Mr.  Grant,  "  there  is  no  proper  account 
preserved.  Having  had  high  words,  Gustavus  in  his  anger 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  upbraid  Hepburn  with  his  religion, 
which  was  Catholic,  and  also  to  remark,  tauntingly,  the  ex- 
treme richness  of  his  armour  and  apparel  Schiller  adds  that 
the  colonel  was  *  offended  with  the  king  for  having,  not  long' 
before,  preferred  a  younger  officer  to  some  post  of  danger; 
and  rashly  vowed  never  again  to  draw  a  sword  in  the  Swe- 
dish quarrel'"  With  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Priestfield,  and  Sir  James  Ramsay,  who  had  also 
quitted  the  Swedish  service,  Hepburn  arrived  in  London  in 
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the  aatanm  of  1682,  and  was  presented  bj  the  roarqais  to 
Charles  the  First,  who  is  said  to  have  knighted  him,  although 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  received  this  honour  long  previously. 
Before  the  close  of  that  year  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  from  Louis  XIIL  he  received  a  commis- 
sion, dated  26th  January  1688,  constituting  him  colonel  of 
a  regiment  composed  of  various  old  Soots  companies  which, 
for  some  time,  had  served  independently  in  the  French  army. 
On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  obtuned  the  rank  of  marS^al- 
de-camp.  He  and  his  regiment  formed  part  of  the  force 
which  invaded  Lorraine,  on  the  French  king  declaring  war 
against  Austria,  and  at  the  siege  of  La  Mothe,  from  March 
to  28th  July,  1634,  he  and  the  young  Vicomte  Turenne,  af- 
terwards the  celebrated  marshal  of  that  name,  distinguished 
themselves  so  greatly,  that  to  their  exertions  and  gallantry, 
the  surrender  of  the  town  was  principally  attributed.  With 
the  main  army,  Sir  John  and  the  force  under  him,  soon  after 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Heidelberg, 
then  defended  against  the  Imperialists  by  some  Swedish 
troops.  After  several  sharp  conflicts,  he  drove  the  enemy 
completely  oat  of  the  vale  of  the  Neckar,  and  effectually  re- 
lieveid  the  beleaguered  garrison,  on  23d  December  1634, 
taking  possession  of  that  dty  and  fortress,  with  all  their  can- 
non. The  French  army  having  formed  a  junction  with  a 
Swedish  force  under  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the 
remnant  of  his  old  brigade  was  again  placed  under  his  com- 
mand, incorporated  into  one  corps,  and  styled  Le  Regiment 
d'Hebron,  as  Hepburn  was  spelled  and  pronounced  in  France. 
In  the  subsequent  campaign  in  Germany,  under  the  Cardinal 
deValette,  he  also  served  with  great  distinction,  but  the 
French  army  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  pursued  and 
continually  harassed  by  the  Imperialists,  Hepburn  with  his 
corps  covering  the  rear,  and  fighting  incessantiy  all  the  way 
bac^  to  France.  In  the  spring  of  1636,  he  served  in  Lor- 
raine, with  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Saxe-W«mar,  and  so 
eminent  were  his  services  that  King  Louis  ordered  the  diplo- 
ma of  a  marshal  of  France  to  be  expedited  under  the  great 
seal  for  him.  Before,  however,  it  could,  with  his  marshal's 
baton,  reach  the  camp,  he  was  killed  at  the  nege  of  Savenie, 
by  a  ball  shot  from  the  ramparts,  on  21st  June  1636,  when 
he  was  not  more  than  in  his  86th  or  88th  year.  He  Wks 
buried,  with  great  splendour,  in  the  southern  transept  of  the 
cathedral  of  Toul  in  French  Lorraine,  and  many  years  after- 
wards, a  noble  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  above 
his  remains  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1798  this  monument  was 
demolished  by  the  Revolutionary  mob,  but  in  1858,  when  the 
cathedral  of  Toul  was  undergoing  a  renovation,  in  making 
some  excavations,  the  cofBn  of  Sir  John  Hepburn  was  dis- 
covered. The  coffin,  composed  of  lead,  was  scrupulously  re- 
spected, and  wss  again  interred.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription : — "  Dom  Ossa  Joannis  Hepvrini  Scoti  Eqvitisa- 
vrsti  Exercitvs  Galici  Campi  Marescalli  Qviad  Tabemas 
Sdopeto.  Trajectvs  Occvbvit  viii.  idvs  ivlii.  MDCXXXVI., 
Reqviescat  in  Pace.** 


who  thereupon  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Hepburn  of 
Smeaton,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  oooxt 
of  Exdiequer  in  Scotland  in  1801.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
of  the  United  Kingdom  May  6, 1815,  and  died  June  26, 1819. 
His  son.  Sir  John,  2d  baronet,  had  2  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  died  October  8,  1833. 

Sir  John's  elder  son,  Sir  Thomas,  8d  baronet,  bom  Sept  30. 
1804,  passed  advocate  in  1827;  M.P.  for  Haddingtondiiiv 
from  1838  to  1847;  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county;  married 
in  1835  the  daughter  of  Arch.  Little,  Esq.,  of  Sheldon  Park, 
Surrey ;  issue,  2  sons  and  4  daughters. 


The  prmdpal  branch  of  the  Waughton  family  terminated 
in  an  heiress,  who  married  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  baronet,  of 
Abbotshall,  Fife.  The  representation  of  the  family  in  the 
male  line  then  devolved  on  the  Hepbums  of  Smeaton,  Had- 
dingtonshire, descended  from  Adam  Hepburn,  who,  in  1538, 
got  from  his  father,  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Waughton,  half 
of  the  lands  of  Smeaton,  and  the  whole  lands  of  Smeaton 
Crux.  The  direct  male  line  of  this  house  terminated  m 
George  Hepburn  of  Smeaton,  who  died,  unmarried,  Ist  March 
1764,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  estate  by  the  eldest  son  of 
Elisabeth   his  sister,  George  Buchan,  younger  of  Letham, 


The  cadets  of  the  family  of  Smeaton  were  Robert  Hepburn 
of  Alderston,  predecessor  of  Hepburn  of  Bearford;  and  Francis 
Hepburn  of  Benistoun. 

The  Hepbums  of  Hnmbie,  East  Lothian,  descend  from  John 
Hepburn  of  Kirklandhill,  brother  of  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of 
Waughton,  and  uncle  of  Adam  Hepburn  of  Smeaton.  His 
great-grandson,  Sir  Adam  Hepburn  of  Humbie,  was  appointed 
derk  to  the  committee  of  Estates  elected  in  June  1640,  to  oip- 
poee  Charles  L,  and  accompanied  the  Scottish  army  to  En^and 
in  the  campaign  of  that  year.  He  was  knighted  Nov.  15, 1 641, 
and  appointed  a  lord  of  session.  He  was  representative  in  the 
Estates  for  the  county  of  Haddington,  and  Aug.  17, 1643, 
appointed  collector-general  and  treasurer  to  the  army.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  various  committees  of  the  Estates,  and 
appears  to  have  been  among  the  most  aealous  and  active  of 
his  party.  In  1650  he  attended  Charies  II.  at  Perth,  and  in 
August  of  the  following  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  Aldriche  and  500  horse  at  Alyth,  and  sent  to  Lon- 
don. He  died,  according  to  Nicol,  in  1656,  but  according  to 
Lament,  in  1658,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  daughter. 

Hepburn  of  Riccarton,  Forfarshire,  descended  from  Hep- 
bum  of  Whitsome  in  the  Merse,  brother  of  Patrick  Hepburn, 
Lord  Hailes,  about  1450.  The  Hepbums  of  Blackball  ai«  a 
branch  of  the  Riccarton  family.    See  Supplbkbnt. 

HEPBURN,  Jamks,  fourth  earl  of  Bothwell, 
see  article  Bothwell,  voL  i.,  p.  357. 

HEPBURN,  James  Bonavektura,  a  cele- 
brated linguist,  was  bom  at  Oldhamstocks,  East 
Lothian,"  July  14,  1673.  His  father,  Thomas 
Hepburn,  a  disciple  of  John  Knox,  was  rector  of 
that  parish.  James  was  educated  in  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  studied  ^t  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews, where  he  became  a  convert  to  Popery.* 
He  soon  after  passed  over  to  France,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  into  Italy.  He  then  travelled 
through  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  East. 
He  is  said  to  have  acquired  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  different  languages.  On  his  return  from  his 
eastern  travels,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life, 
and  entered  hito  a  convent  of  Minims  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  Avignon.  After  residing  there  for  some 
time  he  removed  to  Rome,  and  retired  into  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  fame  of  his 
acquirements  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Pope  Paul 
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v.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
oriental  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican, 
fn  this  situation  he  remained  for  six  yeare.  A 
Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Dictionary,  and  an  Arabic 
Grammar,  compiled  by  him,  forming  one  volume 
quarto,  appeared  at  Rome  in  1591.  He  published 
also  translations  from  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and 
other  works,  amounting  altogether  to  twenty- 
nine.  About  1620  he  went  to  Venice  with  an  in- 
tention of  translating  sqme  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Chaldaic  writings,  tali  dle4.  there  in  that  or  the 
following  year.  ,  >  ^ , 

HEPBURNilloBERT,  of  Beavlbrd,  a  miscella- 
neous writer  (Jf  9[(eat  4Nttmi^  i^s  bom  about 
1690  or  1691.  -  Sher  'ilMyiaj^  the  civil  law  in 
Holland,  he  reftui^ed  to  Scotland  in  1711 ;  and, 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  brought 
out  at  Edinburgh  a  weekly  periodical,  entitled 
•The  Tatler,  by  Donald  Macstaff  of  the  North,' 
which  was  a  professed  imitation  of  the  English 
work  of  that  name,  and,  like  it,  consisted  of  a  se- 
ries of  essays  on  literature  and  manners.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  vigorous  native  powers, 
and  a  well  cultivated  mind ;  but,  from  his  strong 
turn  for  personal  satire,  his  papers  seem  to  have 
given  great  offence,  and  his  periodical  only  reached 
thirty  numbers.  In  1712  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
oer  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  soon  after  which 
he  died.  Two  little  treatises  which  be  left  behind 
him  were  published  at  Edhiburgh,  the  one  •  De- 
monstratio  quod  Deus  sit,*  in  1714,  and  the  other, 
•Dissertatio  De  Scriptis  Pitcamianis,'  in  1715. 
The  same  year  appeared  '  A  Discourse  concerning 
the  Character  of  a  Man  of  Grenius,  by  Mr.  Hep- 
bum,*  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

HERD,  David,  an  ingenious  collector  of  Scot- 
tish ballad  poetry,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Cynu^  Kincardineshire,  about  1732.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  writer 
in  the  country.  He  afterwards  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  many  years  clerk  to  an  ac- 
countant. He  was  editor  of  a  Collection  of  An- 
cient and  Modem  Scottish  Songs,  Heroic  Ballads, 
&c.,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  one  volume,  in 
1769,  and  in  two  volumes  in  1772.  Bemg  exten- 
sively conversant  with  the  history  and  biography 
of  his  native  country,  he  occasionally  contributed 
to  the  periodicals  of  his  time  interesting  observa- 


tions on  Scottish  poetry  and  antiquities.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  ^Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,'  Sir  Walter  Scott  acknowledges  himself 
indebted  to  Mr.  Herd,  whom  he  styles  "  the  edi- 
tor of  the  first  classical  collection  of  Scottish  songs 
and  ballads,"  for  the  use  of  his  manuscripts,  con- 
taining upwards  of  ninety  songs  and  ballads,  pub- 
lished and  unpublished,  to  which  frequent  refer- 
ences are  made  in  the  notes  to  that  work.  He 
died,  unmarried,  June  25, 1810,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  78.  He  had  collected  a  well-stored  library 
of  books,  which,  on  being  sold  after  his  death, 
yielded  the  sum  of  £255,  less  twopence.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  a  natural  son,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  to  whom  was  bequeathed  the  property  he 
had  by  his  industry  and  frugality  accumulated. 

Hbriot,  a  snmama  derived  from  »  l^al  term,  hariot  or 
heriot,  being,  mider  the  feudal  system,  a  due  belonging  to  a 
lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  consisting  of  his  best  beast, 
dther  horse,  ox,  or  cow.  In  some  manors,  the  best  goods, 
piece  of  plate,  ftc.,  are  called  hariots.  The  word  heriot,  in 
the  Saxon,  also  meant  a  provider  of  furniture  for  the  army. 

The  name  is  old  in  Scotland.  According  to  Buchanan,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  Baliol's  brief  usurpation,  William,  John, 
and  Gilbert  Heriot,  safely  conducted  Robert  the  Steward  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  when  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
English.  The  lands  of  Trabrown  in  East  Lothian  were  grant- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Douglas  to  John  Heriot  about  1423,  and 
they  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  d^cendants  till  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  Of  this  family  was 
the  celebrated  George  Heriot,  founder  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  of 
whom  a  memoir  follows  in  larger  type.  The  lands  of  Elphin- 
ston  in  East  Lothian  afterwards  came  into  their  possession, 
and  these  they  called  Trabrown.  The  Heriots  of  Kiddrie- 
Marischal  belonged  to  the  same  family. 

HERIOT,  George,  founder  of  a  magnificent 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith 
of  high  respectability  in  that  city,  a  descendant, 
as  already  stated,  of  the  Heriots  of  Trabrown. 
He  is  supposed  tO  ^^^^  l)een  bom  in  June 
1563.  Being  bred  to  his  father^s  business,  to 
which  in  that  age  was  usually  added  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  banker,  he  was.  May  28, 1588,  admitted 
a  member  of  the  incorporation  of  goldsmiths.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married  Christian, 
daughter  of  Simon  Maijoribanks,  a  substantial 
burgess  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  received  a 
portion  of  1,075  merks,  but  who  appears  to  have 
died  a  few  years  after,  without  children.  In  1597 
he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Queen  Anne,  con- 
sort of  James  YI.,  and  soon  after  he  was  consti- 
tuted goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the  king. 
I     On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne 
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Reriot  followed  the  conrt  to  I/>ndon,  and,  by  dili- 
gent  application  to  bnsiness,  he  auuused  consider- 
■ble  riches.  Several  or  the  accoaata  of  jewels 
famished  bj  bim  to  the  qaeen  are  given  in  Gon- 
■t^e's  Memoirs  of  Eeriot,  pnblished  in  1822. 
He  took  for  hia  second  irifb  AUson,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Jamea  Primrose,  clerk  to  the  Scottish  privy 
conncil,  grandfather  of  the  first  earl  of  Rosebery. 
By  this  lady,  who  died  April  16,  1612,  be  bod  no 
Issne.  His  Own  death  took  place  at  London, 
Febrnary  12,  1624,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
he  was  buried  at  St.  Mu'tin's  in-the-fielda.  By 
(lis  will,  dated  January  SO,  1623,  be  bequeathed 
the  greater  part  of  tus  wealth  to  the  clergy,  magis- 
trates, and  town-conndl  of  Edinburgh,  to  found 
and  endow  an  hospital  in  that  dty  for  the  main- 
tenance and  edacatiOD  of  poor  fatherieas  sons  of 
freemen.  He  also  left  legacies  to  all  big  relations, 
and  to  two  natni'al  daughters,  with  remembrances 
to  many  of  his  friends  and  servants. 

The  magnificent  Gothic  stmctnre  of  Heriot's 
Hospital,  from  a  design  bj  Inigo  Jonee,  was  began 
July  1, 1628,  The  building  was  interrupted  by 
the  troubles  of  the  period,  bnt  was  renewed  In 
1642,  and  finally  completed  in  1650,  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000  sterling.  It  has  long  foi-med  one  of  tiio 
noblest  public  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
After  the  battle  of  Dnnbar,  Cramwell  took  pos- 
session of  it  as  a  military  hospitaL  In  1658  Gen- 
eral Monk  restored  it  to  the  governors,  and,  April 
80,  1669,  thirty  boys  were  admitted.  Hie  num- 
ber afterwards  regularly  increased,  and  In  1854 
one  hundred  and  eighty  boys  were  niaiiitained 
and  educated  in  the  Hospital.  By  the  will  of  the 
donor  the  governors  were  directed  to  purchase 
lands  in  the  vidnity  of  Edinburgh  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inatitotion ;  and,  from  the  great  rise  in  the 
value  of  Buch  property  in  that  neighbonThood,  the 
revenues  have  very  much  increaaed,  piuticnlariy 
within  the  present  centniy.  In  1837  the  annnal 
income  amounted  to  £I4,3&5,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £11,285.  "Hie  Governors  having  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose,  applied  the  aar- 
plus  to  the  erection  of  schools  in  various  parts  of 
Bdinbnrgfa  for  the  education  of  children  of  poor 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  those  of  burgesses  having 
the  prefbrence.  Certain  statutes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hospital  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ral- 


canquhal,  dean  of  Rochester.  There  is  a  statue 
of  the  founder  in  the  court  of  the  institntion,  and 
a  portrait  of  him  in  the  Governor's  room.  A  min< 
iature  statue  of  him  by  Salter  was  erected  at  the 
Bonth-west  comer  of  the  Scott  monument,  Prlucee 
Street,  Ediubnrgh,  in  April  1854.  Snbjoined  ii 
Heriot's  portrait  - 


George  Heriot  was  a  gi'eat  favourite  witli  Jamet 
the  Sixth,  who  gave  him  the  denguation  of 'Jing- 
ling Geordie,'  under  which  name  he  figures  as  a 
prominent  character  in  Sir  Walter  Scott'a  novd  oi 
'  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.' 

HERIOT,  John,  a  miseellaneoua  writer,  was 
bom  at  Haddington,  April  22,  1760.  His  father 
was  the  sherifF-clerk  of  the  county  of  East  Lo- 
thian. He  received  the  rudimenls  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  schoola  of  Dunae  and  Coldatream,  and 
in  1772  was  aent  to  the  High  school  of  Edinbnrgb. 
He  subsequently  became  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city.  In  1778  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, and,  having  entered  ihe  navy,  aaw  a  good 
deal  of  service  on  board  the  Vengeance,  74,  and 
the  Elizabeth,  which  formed  one  of  the  fleet  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  In  the 
battle  of  April  16,  1780,  between  the  Bridab  and 
the  French  fleets,  the  Elizabeth  maintained  for  » 
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oonslderable  time  an  unequal  combat  with  two 
line  of  battle  ships,  and  had  nine  men  killed  and 
sixteen  wounded,  among  the  latter  Mr.  Heriot. 
He  was  also  in  the  action  of  May  19  of  the  same 
year.  In  the  subsequent  July  he  exchanged  into 
the  Brune  frigate  of  82  guns,  in  which  he  conti- 
nued till  she  was  paid  off. 

Having  been  promoted  to  a  firat  lieutenancy, 
Mr.  Heriot,  towards  the  end  of  1782,  embarked 
on  board  the  Salisbury  of  50  guns,  and  subse- 
quently joined  the  Alexander,  74;  but  at  the 
general  reduction  consequent  upon  the  peace,  in 
1783,  he  was  placed  on  the  half-pay  list.  To  as- 
sist his  parents  he  mortgaged  his  half-pay,  a  step 
which  was  productive  of  much  subsequent  embar- 
rassment to  him.  The  next  few  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  a  mere  struggle  for  existence.  He 
wrote  two  novels,-  which  produced  a  small  fund, 
on  which  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  on  ^The  Oracle,^  at  the 
same  time  that  Sir  James  Macintosh  was  retained 
to  translate  the  French  journals  for  that  paper. 
He  subsequently  joined  the  ^  World,'  of  which  he 
was  for  a  short  time  the  sole  editor. 

Haying,  by  his  writings,  recommended  himself 
to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  that  gen- 
tleman proposed  to  him  to  undertake  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  daily  paper.  The  funds  were  sup- 
plied by  two  individuals  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment, but  wholly  from  theur  own  resources. 
Mr.  Heriot  entered  actively  into  the  project,  and 
October  1,  1792,  under  his  management,  'The 
Sun '  evening  newspaper  appeared ;  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1793,  he  started  also  'The  True  Briton.' 
With  the  assistance  of  able  coa^utors,  he  conti- 
nued regularly  his  arduous  task  of  editing  two 
papers  a-day,  until  1806,  when  he  retired,  on  be- 
ing appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Lottery.  In 
1809  he  was  nominated  depnty-paymaster  to  the 
forces  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Inlands. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1816  he  was  appoint- 
ed comptroller  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened 
July  29,  1833.  In  1798  he  published  an  Account 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  drawn  up  from  the  Min- 
utes of  an  officer  of  f  ^uik  in  the  squadron,  which 
has  passed  through  several  editions. 

His  works  nre : 


The  Sorrows  of  the  Heart ;  a  Novel    1787,  2  vols. 

The  Half-pay  Officer;  a  Novel.    1788,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Gibraltar;  with  an  Acconnt  of  the 
Siege  of  the  Fortress,  dj  the  comomed  Forces  of  France  ana 
Spain.    Lond.  1792,  8vo. 

Account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.    1798. 

HERON,  Robert,  a  voluminous  miscellaneous 
writer,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  was  bom  in  the  burgh 
of  New  Galloway,  Kirkcudbright,  November  6, 
1764.  His  grandmother,  Margaret  Murray,  was 
the  aunt  of  the  celebrated  linguist.  Dr.  Alexander 
Murray.  He  was  educated  at  home  till  he  was 
nine' years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  parish 
school.  When  very  young  he  became  master  ot 
the  parochial  school  of  Eelton,  in  which  he  conti- 
nued two  years.  In  1780  he  entered  as  a  student 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of 
studying  for  the  church ;  supporting  himself  prin- 
cipally by  private  teaching  and  by  translating  for 
the  booksellers,  chiefly  from  French  works.  In 
1784  he  published  ^  Letters  of  Literature,*  and  in 
1789  he  edited  a  small  edition  of '  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons,* with  a  critique  on  the  genius  and  writings 
of  that  eminent  poet ;  which,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, was  extended  into  an  elaborate  treatise,  pre- 
fixed to  a  splendid  edition  of  the  same  work, 
published  at  Perth. 

In  1790-91  Mr^  Heron  read  lectures  on  law, 
and  on  municipal  jurisprudence,  intended  to  assist 
unprofessional  persons  in  what  he  called  ''The 
Understanding  of  Histpry,**  but  not  succeeding, 
they  were  soon  discontinued*  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  syllabus  of  the  entire  course.  From  his 
imprudent  habits  and  extravagant  style  of  living 
he  contracted  a  number  of  debts,  which  led  to  his 
jnoarceration.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  his 
release,  he  engaged  to  write  a  'History  of  Scot- 
land,* in  six  volumes,  for  Messrs.  Mon*ison  ot 
Perth,  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  a  sheet ;  and 
by  the  intercession  of  some  of  his  friends.  Bis 
creditors  agreed  to  liberate  him  for  fifteen  shillings 
in  the  pound,  to  be  secured  on  two-thirds  of  the 
copyright.  The  first  volume,  nearly  the  whole  oi 
which  was  written  in  gaol,  was  published  in  1794, 
and  a  volume  came  out  every  year  successively, 
till  the  work  was  completed.  In  1797  he  brought 
out  at  Edinburgh  an  interesting  '  Memoir  of  Ro- 
bert Bums,*  which  has  been  much  quoted;  and 
in  1798  'A  New  and  Complete  System  of  Uni- 
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v^ersal  Greography,'  in  4  vols.  Besides  these  and 
a  variety  of  other  works,  a  list  of  which  is  given 
below,  he  contributed  a  variety  of  papers  to  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  and  other  periodicals.  A 
Comic  Drama,  in  Two  Acts,  which,  he  says,  he 
wrote  in  great  haste,  called  ^  St.  Eilda  in  Edin- 
bnrghj  or  News  from  Camperdown,*  was  produced 
at  the  theatre  in  that  city,  but  summarily  con- 
demned for  its  licentiousness.  He  afterwards 
published  his  unlucky  play,  with  an  angry  preface, 
in  which  he  Imputes  the  blame  of  its  rejection  to 
the  stupidity  of  the  audience.  It  met,  however, 
with  no  sale.  Mr.  Heron  was  long  engaged  by 
Sur  John  Sinclair  in  the  management  of  *•  The  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland,*  and  executed  his 
task  with  fidelity  and  judgment. 

In  1799  he  went  to  London,  where,  at  first,  he 
found  constant  occupation,  and  applied  himself  to 
his  labours  with  unremitting  industry.  He  wrote 
a  great  multiplicity  of  articles  in  almost  eveiy 
branch  of  literature,  and  his  communications  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  principal  magazines  and 
other,  periodical  works  of  that  period.  He  also 
became  editor  of  difierent  newspapers,  including 
the  Globe  and  British  Press,  and  was  for  some 
time  employed  as  a  reporter  of  the  debates  in 
parliament.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  success 
had  but  the  effect  of  leading  him  into  his  former, 
habits  of  extravagance.  When  in  possession  of 
money  he  spent  his  days  in  idleness  and  recrea- 
tion, and  only  resumed  his  pen  when  compelled 
by  hard  necessity  to  provide  for  his  daily -sub- 
sistence. 

In  his  latter  years  he  was  reduced,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  "  to  the  very  extremity  of  bodily 
and  pecuniary  distress.**  Being  consigned  by  his 
creditors  to  the  jail  of  Newgate,  he  was  induced, 
February  2, 1807,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Lite- 
rary Fund  for  aid.  His  pathetic  petition  on  the 
occasion  will  be  found  inserted  in  *D^Israeli*6 
Calamities  of  Authors.*  Reduced  by  want  and 
sickness  to  nearly  the  point  of  death,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Fever  Hospital,  in  St.  Fancras, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  he  died,  April  13, 
1807.— His  publications  are. 

Letten  of  Literature.    Lond.  1784,  6to. 
Tmrels  through  Arabia  and  other  Goantriea  in  the  East, 
performed  bj  M.  Niebahr,  in  the  eenrioe  of  the  King  of  Den- 


mark ;  with  notes,  maps  and  engrarings.  London,  1792,  2 
▼ola.  870. 

Arabian  Tales ;  or  a  Ck>ntinnation  of  the  Arabian  Ni^ts 
Entertainments.  Translated  firom  the  French  into  En^isL 
Edin.  1792,  4  vols.  12mo. 

Elegant  Extracts  of  Natnral  History ;  with  a  Preface  con- 
taining some  Hints  on  Education.    Edin.  1792,  2  vols.  8yo. 

Observations  made  in  a  Jouney  through  the  Western  Coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  in  1792.    Perth,  1798,  2  vols.  8vo.  . 

A  New  General  History  of  Scotland.  Perth,  1794-99, 
6  vols.  8vo. 

Letters  which  passed  between  Creneral  Dumourier  and 
Pache,  Minister  at  War  to  the  French  Republic,  during  the 
Campaign  in  the  Netherlands  in  1792.  Translated  from  the 
original  French.    Lond.  1794,  12mo. 

Information  concerning  the  Strength,  Views,  and  Interests 
of  the  Powers  presently  at  War.    Edin.  1794,  8yo. 

Account  of  the  Life  of  Muley  Liezet,  late  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco.   Translated  from  the  FVench.    Edin.  1797,  12mo. 

Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  The  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  by  A.  F.  Fonrcroy. 
Translated  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  original  Work. 
Lend.  1797,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  on  the  necessity  of  an 
instant  Change  of  Ministry,  &c.  Edin.  1797,  8vo.  Pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Ralph  Anderson. 

A  New  and  Complete  System  of  Universal  Geography. 
To  which  is  added,  A  Philosophical  View  of  Universal  His- 
tory.   1798,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Elements  of  Chemistry ;  comprehending  all  the  new  and 
improved  Facts  and  Discoveries  in  tliat  Science.  London, 
1800,  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  Jus- 
tice and  EzpecUency  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  and  on 
the  best  means  to  improve  the  Manners  and  Condition  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  West  Indies.    Lond.  1806. 


Hkrbibs,  Baron,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  at- 
tainted in  1716,  in  the  person  of  William  earl  of  Nithsdale 
and  Lord  Henries,  but  the  attainder  reversed  as  to  his  descend- 
ants by  act  of  parliament  in  1848,  and  the  title  restored  to 
William  Constable  Maxwell  of  Nithsdale,  the  direct  descend- 
ant, by  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  in  1858.  The  title  was 
first  conferred  on  Sir  Herbert  Herries  of  Terregles  in  1489, 
and  was  subsequently  held  by  the  Maxwells  of  Nithsdale, 
through  the  marriage  of  Lady  Agnes  Herries,  eldest  of  three 
daughters  of  William  Lord  Herries,  with  Sir  John  Maxwell, 
2d  son  of  Robert  Lord  Maxwell,  before  1st  Feb.  1549-^0. 

The  original  bearers  of  this  name  and  title  are  said  to  de- 
rive their  descent  from  a  son  of  the  count  of  Venddme  in 
France,  whose  arms,  three  hedgehogs  (in  French  heriuont^ 
were  carried  by  them.  Chalmers  (Caledonia,  vol.  L  p.  185) 
states  that  a  branch  of  the  Anglo-Norman  iamily  of  Heriz, 
who  had  their  chief  residence  at  Wyverton  (Worton)  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, came  into  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  David 
the  First  (1124—1158).  WiUiam  de  Heriz  witnessed  two 
charters  by  Earl  Henry,  son  of  David  L,  before  11^)2;  one  to 
the  monks  of  Wederdale,  and  the  other  to  the  abbey  and 
monks  of  Holmoolteram  IDuffdaWt  Mon»  AngL,  voL  i  pp. 
8^9  and  886].  William  de  Herix  witnessed  a  charter  by 
William  the  Lion  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  in  the  period  from 
1175  to  1199;  also  in  the  same  reign  he  witnessed  two  char- 
ters to  the  monks  of  Melrose  by  Walter  the  son  of  Alan  the 
Steward  and  William  the  son  of  John  de  Rasawe  [Z«&er  tie 
Metros^  tom.  i.  pp.  88,  52,  and  123] ;  also  one  of  Robert  de 
Bras,  the  competitor,  between  1188  and  1190.     Mwy  other 
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persons  of  the  name  existed  in  Scotland  and  in  England  in 
the  12th  oentnry  [Dugdale^t  Mon.  Chart,  of  Mthrott,  ^c.]. 

Nigel  de  Heriz  witnesaed  two  charters  granted  to  the  mon- 
aeteiy  of  Melrose  by  Walter  the  son  of  Alan  the  Steward 
(domini  regis  dapifer),  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  {lAb. 
de  Mebroty  tom.  L  pp.  65  and  71].  He  is  also  witness  to 
two  charters  of  lands  in  the  territory  of  Molle  about  1190 
{^■Reg.  Cart  de  KtUOy  pp.  128  and  145].  He  was  forester 
in  the  ■ontbem  districts  to  Alexander  II.,  who  directed  a 
precept  to  him  and  to  the  sherifis  of  Edinburgh  and  Tra- 
qnair,  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  valne  of  the  pasture  of 
Lethanbope  in  Tweeddale.  He  seems  to  have  had  lands  on 
the  Ettrick;  for  in  a  charter  by  Alexander  II.  to  the 
monks  of  Melrose,  the  lands  granted  are  described  as  going 
up  ^  from  the  river  Etreyich  by  the  rivulet  of  Timeye,  as  fsr 
aa  the  marches  of  Nigel  de  Heriz  "  [Ub.  de  Meirot^  p.  235]. 

Henry  de  Hens,  forestarius  regis,  is  witness  to  a  donation 
to  the  monastery  of  Newbottle  by  Alexander  IL  William 
and  Gilbert,  said  to  be  his  sons,  are  witnesses  to  a  charter  to 
monastery  of  Newbottle  in  1266  [Cart  o/NewbotUe,  p.  800]. 

William  de  Heris  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  for  his  lands 
in  Dumfries-shire  in  1296  as  per  Ragman  Roll. 

Robert  de  Herns,  in  an  original  charter  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
is  designated  dominus  de  Nithsdale  in  1823. 

Sir  John  Hence  had  a  charter  of  tlie  lands  of  Travereglis 
(Terregles)  from  David  II.  on  the  rengnation  of  the  same 
by  Thomas  earl  of  Mar  in  1359.  The  name  is  given  as 
Travereglis  in  1215,  in  an  agreement  to  which  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Kelso  were  parties  {_Reg,  Cart,  d«  Keleo^  p. 
266].  The  word  imver  appears  in  early  topography  as  Tra- 
verflat  (Trailflat),  Travement  (Tranent),  Travequer  (Tra- 
quair),  &c.  It  is  not  unlikely  a  short  form  of  fer,  land,  and 
abtTf  beyond  (the  Latin  being  mixed  with  and  corrupted  by 
the  native  tongues),  and  in  the  case  of  Travereglis  may  im- 
ply the  land  beyond  the  church.  The  word  Treabher  Eglais 
is  Gaelic,  and  implies  the  same  as  Kirkton,  and  is  by  some 
preferred.  Sir  John  Hence  also  in  1368,  received  a  grant 
of  the  lands  of  Kirkgunzane  (andently  Ejrkwinny),  which 
had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Holmcolteram  in  Cumberland. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  affairs  of  im- 
portance with  England  in  1861  and  1869. 

Sir  John  Herries  of  Terr^les,  his  son,  witnessed  a  charter 
of  King  Robert  IIL  in  1898.  In  U05  he  had  a  safe  conduct 
to  go  to  England  to  negotiate  some  afiairs  with  that  court. 

Sir  Herbert  Herries  of  Terregles  was  one  of  the  barons  ar- 
rested with  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  and  afterwards  sat  as 
one  of  his  Jury.  He  accompanied  the  princess  Margaret  of 
Scotland  to  France  in  1436,  oa  her  marriage  to  the  dauphin, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  in  1440.  One  of  his  brothers,  Sir 
John  Herries,  who  possessed  lands  in  Annandaie,  was  hanged 
by  the  earl  of  Douglas. 

Sir  John  Herries  of  Terregles,  his  son,  succeeded.  He  had 
safe  conduct  going  into  England  in  1451 — ^got  charters  of 
lands  in  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries-shire  from  1465  to  1469. 
He  became  wm  compot  men^,  and  his  son.  Sir  David  Her- 
ries, afterwards  of  Terregles,  was  appointed  his  curator,  but 
becoming  unfit  for  the  duty,  his  son,  Sir  Herbert  Herries,  and 
John,  Lord  Carlyle,  were,  in  1478,  appointed  in  his  place. 

Sir  David  Herries  of  Terregles,  as  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Herries,  his  father,  had  sasine  in  the  baronies  of  Terregles, 
Kirkgunzeon,  &c.,  on  7th  December  1484. 

Sir  Herbert  Herries  of  Terregles,  his  son,  succeeded  before 
1489,  in  which  year  he  was  created  a  lord,  and  sat  in  parlia- 
ment accordingly.    He  died  before  28th  June  1505. 

Andrew,  the  second  Lord  Herries,  his  son,  succeeded,  and 
was  slain  at  Floddon,  with  four  of  his  brethren,  on  9th  Sepf. 


1513.  He  had  a  brother,  Roger  Herries  of  Maidenpanp,  who 
survived  him,  and  as  nearest  agnate  was  tutor  to  his  children. 

William,  the  third  Lord  Herries,  his  only  son,  succeed- 
ed when  a  minor.  He  died  26th  SepL  1548,  leaving  three 
daughters,  oo-heiresses.  The  eldest,  Agnes  Lady  Herries, 
married  in  1549  Sir  John  Maxwell,  second  son  of  Robert 
Lord  Maxwell;  the  second  daughtor,  Katherine  Herries,  mar- 
ried Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Garlies ;  the  yonngest  daugh- 
ter, Janet  Herries,  married  Sir  James  Gockbum  of  Skirling. 

Sir  John  Maxwell,  called  of  Terregles  after  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Agnes,  ah»  the  master  of  Maxwell  as  heir  pre- 
sumptive of  his  nephew,  John  Lord  Maxwell,  was,  on  20tb 
March  1551,  appointed  warden  of  the  west  marches,  and  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  thei  English 
on  9th  Dec  1552.  On  29th  Aug.  1558,  he  temporarily  re- 
signed the  wardenahip,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  becnm 
under  deidlie  feid  wt  divris  danis  of  ye  samyn  (west  mar- 
ches), or  at  the  leist  ye  maist  part  of  yame,  quhairthrow  he 
was  not  sa  habill  to  serve  as  of  befoir,"  into  the  hands  of  his 
uncle,  James  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  until  matters  were  put 
right.  In  Feb.  1560  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
from  the  lords  of  the  congregation  to  arrange  a  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  part  of  Queen  EKzabetfa,  and  on 
23d  Sept.  1563  he  concluded  another  treaty  with  the  English. 
In  right  of  his  marriage  with  Agnes  Lady  Henries,  he  became 
possessed  of  one-third  of  the  baronies  of  Terregles  and  Kirk- 
gunzeon, and  subsequently  acquired  the  two-thirds  which  had 
belonged  to  her  sisters.  On  8th  May  1566,  King  Henry  and 
Queen  Mary  granted  a  charter  to  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Ter- 
regles, and  Agnes  Herries  his  wife,  and  their  heirs  male, 
whom  faOing,  to  the  hdrs  male  of  the  said  Sir  John  Max- 
well. This  charter  was  ratified  in  parliament  on  19th  April 
1567,  when  as  a  favour  the  holding  of  the  lands  was  changed 
from  ward  and  relief  to  blench.  Previous  to  this,  and  at 
least  as  eariy  as  12th  March  1566-7,  he  had  taken  the  title 
of  Lord  Herries.  Sir  James  Balfour,  Lord  Lyon,  writing 
however  long  after  the  time,  states  that  he  was  created  Lord 
Henries  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  James,  on  17th  Dea  1566. 
It  was  inferred  from  this  statement,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  a  new  peerage  was  created  in  the  person  of  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  and  limited  to  heirs  male.  This,  however,  after  a 
lengthened  investigation,  the  house  of  lords  found  not  to  have 
been  the  case  (28d  June  1858).  They  fonnd  the  original 
peerage  created  in  the  person  of  Sir  Herbert  Henries  in  1489 
was  to  heirs  g^eral,  and  that  Agnes  Lady  Herries,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Lord  Henries,  was  a  peeress  in  her  own 
right.  She  was  found  to  have  been  often  called  by  herself 
and  others  Agnes  Lady  Herries.  There  is  no  instance  of  her 
being  called  Lady  Terregles  from  her  husband's  title,  although 
her  sisters  are  found  to  have  been  called  Lady  Garlies  and 
Lady  Skirling.  Archibald  Herries  of  Maidenpaup,  the  heir 
male,  the  son  of  Roger  Herries  before-mentioned,  and  grand- 
son of  Herbert  the  first  Lord  Herries,  claimed  no  right  to  the 
title,  nor  did  any  of  his  descendants,  although  they  possessed 
the  paternal  property  down  to  1629 ;  and  the  Lords  Herries, 
descended  from  Agnes,  Lady  Herries,  sat  in  parliamtot  rank- 
ing from  the  original  creation  of  Herbert  Lord  Herries  in  1489, 
claiming  that  place,  which  was  awarded  to  them  under  the 
deci-eet  of  ranking  of  1606,  and  shown  to  have  been  retained 
by  a  testificate  from  tbe  clerk-register  in  the  parliament  of 
Jan.  1661.  John  Maxwell,  Lord  Henries,  had  therefore  been 
as  a  favour  called  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Herries  in  right  of 
his  wife,  a  custom  not  uncommon  at  the  time;  and  as  repre- 
senting his  wife,  was  the  fourth  Lord  Herries. 

After  her  marriage  with  Damley,  Queen  Mary  was  led  to 
«nppose  that  Sir  John  MaxweU,  then  warden  of  the  west 
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but  not  yet  gljkd  Lora  Herriea,  bad  joined  the  evl 
•f  iionf  and  the  other  UntiM  against  her.  ¥nMn,  however,  the 
eame  to  Domfriet,  caflsing  them  to  flj  before  her,  she  was  met 
by  Sir  John  MazweU,  who  made  his  sabmissioo,  and  oonvineed 
her  of  his  fidelity;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  she  ever 
afterwanis  distrasted  him.  In  order  pobUdy  to  proclaim  her 
ooofidsnoe,  Qneen  Maty  and  her  hnsbond,  on  Ist  Jan.  1666-4, 
afUr  an  esaminatioa  bj  tlie  lords  of  the  secnt  eooncil  mto 
all  that  was  albged  against  him,  gmted  him  a  fiiU  pardon 
and  exonenUion,  declaring  that  they  nndcntood  the  charges 
against  him  ^'to  be  perfectly  ontnie  and  grounded  npon  par- 
tieolar  maliee,**  and  as  to  some  of  the  chaiges,  "  they  uder- 
steod  right  perfectly  the  plam  contrary;  he  has  been  and  is 
our  trae  ssrvant  and  oor  good  jastadar,  and  in  execntaon  of 
ov  earriee  haa  taken  gnat  tnrails  and  pains,  bearing  a  weigh- 
ty ehaige  in  the  eommon  eerriee  of  this  onr  realm  many  yeans 
bypaat,  and  ezecnte  the  laws  upon  the  many  and  notable  of- 
fiuiders,  defending  our  good  subjects  from  soeh  enormities  and 
oppressions  as  is  laid  to  his  chai|}e,  nor  has  receiTed  no  ang- 
mentation  of  any  revendon  as  is  nnjnetly  alleged,  nor  uo  gold 
fnm  England,  neither  has  nor  wUi  disoo?er  onr  secrets  to 
them  nor  others  to  the  hnrt  of  na  his  aorenign,  this  onr 
realm  nor  snbiects''  [Bridm^  Hmriet  Pteroffe,  p.  216]. 

Lord  Henries  is  said  to  have  strongly  disenaded  Qneen 
M aiy  from  marrying  Bothwell.  This  however  is  scarcely  re- 
concilable with  the  facts  tha^  he  was  on  the  asase  which 
acquitted  Bothwell,  that  he  anbeoribed  the  paper  recommend- 
ing him  to  Mary  for  a  hnaband,  and  was  mm  of  the  witaeeees 
to  the  marriage  contract  subscribed  by  them  on  14th  May 
1667,  the  day  before  the  marriage  took  place  [/6idL  p.  224]. 

At  the  battle  of  Langside,  Idth  May  1668,  Lord  Hemes 
and  his  followers  were  on  the  aide  of  Qaeen  Mary,  and  with 
tlieir  asejslisnne  she  escaped,  and  came  by  San<inhar  to  Ter- 
regleo,  whence  she  went  to  the  abbey  of  Dundrennan,  and 
embarked  for  England  on  16th  May  1668.  Pravions  to  her 
embarkation  Lord  Herriee  earnestly  implored  her  not  to  con- 
fide in  Elisabeths  generoeity.  Lord  Uerries  was  forietted  in 
the  EsUtes  of  Scotland,  19th  Angnst  1668,  but  sentence  wm 
deferred.  In  the  lblk>wing  month  he  was  one  of  the  conunia- 
sioners  on  the  part  of  the  infortonate  Mary,  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, when  he  discharged  his  doty  with  seal  and  ability.  A 
speech  which  he  made  on  her  behalf  before  the  English  com- 
missioners at  Toric  on  the  Ist  December  will  be  found  printed 
in  Sadler*s  State  Papers 

In  February  1669,  the  eari  of  Arran,  dnke  of  Chatdfaeranlt, 
who  claimed  the  regency  as  his  right  by  blood,  arrived  in 
Sootland  from  France,  accompanied  by  Lord  Herries  and  the 
abbot  of  Kilwinning,  and  in  virtue  of  a  commission  from 
Qneen  Mary,  constituting  him  lieotenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, began  to  sssomhle  an  army  in  opposition  to  the  regent 
Moray.  A  meeting  took  place  at  Glasgow  between  the  dnke 
and  the  ragent,  when  the  former  agreed  to  resign  his  preten- 
sions as  fieutenant-general  for  the  qneen,  and  acknowledge 
King  James*  authority,  the  regent,  on  bis  part,  binding  him- 
self to  get  the  forfeiture  taken  off  all  thoee  who  bad  support- 
ed the  qaeen*8  intersst,  their  estates  to  be  reetored,  and  to 
call  a  oonvention,  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  April, 
to  settle  all  difierenoea.  For  the  fiuthfnl  performance  of  this 
treaty,  hostages  were  given,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  duke, 
the  earl  of  CaesUlis,  and  Lord  Henries,  set  out  for  Stiriing, 
on  a  visit  to  the  young  king,  and  were  splendidly  entertained 
by  the  regent  and  his  friends.  On  going  to  Edinbni^h,  to 
attend  the  oonvention  in  April,  he  ordered  Lord  Herries  and 
the  dnke  of  Chatelberanlt  to  be  arrested,  and  committed 
tbem  priflonere  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  bnt  on  the  assas- 
sination of  the  regent  soon  afler,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  the 


governor  of  the  caAe,  conridering  himself  no  longer  justified 
in  detaining  them,  set  them  at  liberty.  On  their  releaae,  I 
Lord  Henries  and  the  dnke  had  a  meeting  with  the  other 
chiefr  of  the  queen's  party  at  Niddry-Seton,  the  result  ol 
which  was,  that  they  all  assembled,  with  their  friends  and 
fbUowers,  at  Linlithgow,  idxMit  Uie  middle  of  April,  and 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  the  governor  of  the  castle  e^Musing 
their  cause.  Bnt  the  advance  of  an  Engliah  army  from  the 
borders  having  alarmed  the  inhabitanta  of  the  capital,  the 
doke  and  his  fnenda  retired,  first  to  Linlithgow  and  after- 
waida  to  Glasgow,  where  they  dispersed  different  waya. 

In  1671  liOrd  Henies  was  again  actively  engaged  in  the 
qneen's  service,  being  one  of  those  who  attended  the  parlia- 
ment held  in  her  name  by  the  lords  in  her  interest,  on  12th 
June  of  that  year,  bnt  seeing  no  prospect  of  an  agreement 
betwiji  the  opposug  parties,  he  laboured  earaestly  at  Edin- 
burgh  with  the  r^ent  Mar,  Banddph  the  English  sm^wa- 
dor,  6k  William  Dnny,  the  marshal  of  Berwick,  and  othera, 
to  bring  about  a  pacification,  which  was  at  last  efiected  is 
February  1672.  < 

On  the-  15th  of  Mardi  1676,  having  now  entered  into  the 
service  and  confideooe  of  the  king,  Lord  Henries  was  sent 
witii  Lsrd  Qlammia,  the  chancellor,  to  the  eari  of  Morton,  by 
King  James,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  reqmn  his  resignsp 
tion  of  the  regency,  with  the  castle  of  Edlnbnigfa,  the  palaot 
of  Holyroodhouse,  and  the  coin  bouse  and  jewels  therrin. 
Two  days  theresfter.  Lord  Glammis  waa  slain  at  Stiriing,  and 
Lord  Henies  was  one  of  the  new  membere  of  council  choeen 
consequent  on  that  event  Soon  after  he  was  one  of  the 
eommtsflioaen  from  the  council  to  the  General  Assembly. 
After  the  raid  of  Buthven  in  1682,  he  was  one  of  the  lords, 
favouring  the  dnke  of  Lennox,  (against  whom  and  Arran,  it 
was  directed,)  who  repured  to  that  nobleman  at  Edinburgh, 
and  with  the  lairds  of  Kilayth  and  Corstorphine,  he  waa  sent 
by  him  to  the  king,  but  all  private  conference  was  denied  to 
them.  They,  however,  retamed  with  answer  from  the  king 
that  the  duke  must  depart  out  of  Scotland  within  fourteen 
days.  Upon  the  Lord's  day,  the  20th  January  1682,  accord- 
ug  to  a  notice  in  Calderwood^s  History  (Appendix,  vol.  viiL 
p.  282),  the  liord  Herries  died  suddenly,  in  time  of  the  aflei^ 
noon*s  preaching,  going  to  an  upper  chamber  in  William 
F<mler*s  lodging,  **  to  see  the  boys  bicker."  He  said  before 
dinner,  he  durst  not  trust  himself  to  go  to  the  sftefnoon*! 
preaching,  because  he  found  himself  weak.  Leaning  to  a 
wall,  he  fell  down  by  litUe  and  little,  saying  to  the  woman 
that  followed,  **  Hold  me,  for  I  am  not  weale.**  He  had  five 
sons:  William  Lord  Herries,  his  successor;  Sir  Robert  Max- 
well of  Spottes;  Edward  Maxwell,  oommeodator  of  Dundren- 
nan and  Ifird  of  Lflraington ;  James  Maxwell  and  John  Max- 
well of  Newlaw  (the  two  last  were  probably  Ul^timate); 
and  seven  daughters. 

The  elder  son,  William,  fifth  Lord  Herriee,  and  second  of 
the  Maxwell  name,  by  favour  of  the  crown,  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Lord  Herries  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father 
On  26th  January  1582,  William  Lord  Henies  was  made  a 
privy  ooun<»]l(Mr  in  place  of  his  fiitber.  In  1687,  he  was  one 
of  the  noblemen  complained  of  in  parliament  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly  for  maintaining  papists  and 
idolaters.  On  the  6th  February  1688  a  proclamation  wss 
made  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh  to  the  efiect  that 
Lord  Herries,  warden  of  the  west  marches,  had  not  only  been 
uegligent  in  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  bnt  had  also 
erected  mass,  taken  up  the  houses  of  sundry  of  the  king*s 
councillors,  and  driven  the  ministere  fi:t>m  Dumfries;  he  had 
been  charged  to  answer  to  these  ofiences.  but  bad  disobeyed. 
Tlie  lieges  were  therefore  commanded  to  repair  to  Eldinbuif^ 
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on  tne  5th  of  Miurch,  to  aooonnpanr  hU  majesty  in  penoo  to 
the  west  borders.  On  the  16tb  February  the  Lords  Hamil- 
ton, Herries,  Hantly,  and  other  nobles  of  that  party,  assem- 
bled with  their  forces  at  Linlithgow,  but  that  same  night  fint 
Hnntly,  and  then  Lord  Hexxies,  came  to  Holyroodhoose  and 
had  a  conferenoe  with  the  king.  In  the  following  year,  when 
James  departed  for  Norway,  and  govemoxB  were  appointed  to 
mle  the  Ungdom  in  his  alraenoe,  Hamilton  was  named  for  the 
west,  to  remain  at  Domfries,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  Ber- 
ries and  other  lords  of  that  district  In  the  end  of  October 
1595,  he  and  seyeral  of  the  snmame  of  Maxwell,  and  thefar 
retaineoi,  to  the  noinber  of  abont  400 men,  came  out  of  Dom- 
fries to  seek  some  of  the  Johnstones,  with  whom  they  were 
at  deadly  food,  st  Lockerbie.  In  the  conflict  that  ensued 
abont  twenty  of  the  Maxwells  were  slain,  the  laird  of  Newark 
deadly  hurt,  and  scTeral  other  gentlemen  wounded,  besides 
many  taken  prisoners  by  the  Johnstones.  On  26th  Nov.  1601, 
William  Lord  Berries,  John,  master  of  Berries,  and  others, 
wero  denounced  for  contravening  the  acts  of  parliament 
"against  sayiag  and  bearing  mass  and  entertaining  priests," 
and  appeared  before  the  privy  council  on  24tli  December  fol- 
lowing. In  1002,  among  the  ministers  appointed  by  the 
General  Aasembly  to  wait  npon  the  Popish  lords,  we  find 
'*lbr  the  Lord  Berries,  Mr.  Robert  Wallace,"  and  m  1606, 
among  the  noblemen  suspected  of  popeiy  ordained  by  the 
assembly  to  be  confined  in  certain  towns,  the  earl  of  Home 
and  Ijord  Berries  are  mentioned  for  Edinburgh-  He  died  in 
1603.    Be  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Tlie  eldest  son,  John,  uxth  Lord  Berries,  died  in  1631. 
By  his  wife,  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  7th  Lord 
Maxwell,  he  had  eight  sons,  John,  seventh  Lord  Berries, 
James  Maxwell  of  Brakenside,  William,  Alexander,  Bobert, 
Frederick,  Edward,  and  Michael,  and  a  daughter. 

.John,  seventh  Lord  Benies,  joined  the  marquis  of  Montrose 
when  he  took  up  arms  for  Charles  the  First,  for  which  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  General  Assembly,  26th  April  1644. 
Be  was  one  of  those  proposed  to  be  excepted  from  pardon  by 
the  articles  of  Westminster  in  July  1646,  which  Charles  re- 
fased  to  ratify.  In  1667  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  earl  of 
Nithsdale  and  Lord  Maxwell  (see  Nithsdale,  eari  of).  Died 
in  1677.  He  had  Robert,  his  successor,  and  John  and  William. 

Robert,  4th  eari  of  Nithsdale,  and  8th  Lord  Berries,  died 
in  1696.  Be  had  an  only  son,  William,  his  suooessor,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary,  married  to  Charles,  eari  of  Traquair. 

William,  fifth  earl  of  Nithsdale,  and  ninth  Lord  Hemes, 
took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1715.  Tried  by  the  house  of 
peers  on  19th  January  1716,  and  found  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, he  had  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him,  but 
escaped  from  the  Tower  by  the  oontrivanoe  of  hia  countess, 
and  died  20th  Maroh  1744.  Bis  only  son,  William  MaxweU 
of  Nithsdale,  usually  called  earl  of  Nithsdale,  succeeded  on 
bis  father's  decease  to  the  fee  of  the  estates  of  Nithsdate  and 
Terreglee,  which  had  been  disponed  to  him  in  1712.  Be  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles,  earl  of  Traquair,  and 
died  in  Aug.  1776.  Be  had  only  two  daughters:  1.  Mary^ 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  2.  Winifred  Maxwell,  who  snoeeeded. 

loidy  Winifred  Maxwell,  as  she  was  always  called,  married 
William  Baggerston  Constable  of  Everingham,  Yorkshire,  2d 
son  of  Sir  Caniaby  Baggerston,  of  Baggerston,  Northumber- 
land, and  had  Marmadnke  Constable  Alaxwell,  two  otiier 
sons,  and  two  daughters.    She  died  July  1801. 

Marmadnke  Constable  Maxwell  of  Nithsdale  and  Ever- 
mgham  married  Teresa  Apolonia  Wakeman  of  Beckfbrd,  Glon- 
oestershire,  and  had:  1.  William  Constable  Maxwell;  2. 
Marmadnke  C.  Maxwell;  3.  Peter  C.  Maxwell;  4.  Benry  C. 
Maxwell;  5.  Joseph  C.  Maxwell:  and  two  danshtera.     On 


16th  May  1814,  hw  executed  a  deed  of  entail  by  which  he 
disponed  the  Nithsdale  estates,  or  those  which  had  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Maxwell,  to  his  eldest  son,  William  Constable 
Maxwell,  now  Lord  Berries,  and  the  Terregles  estate,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Henries  family,  to  hia  second  son,  now 
the  Bon.  Marmadnke  Constable  Maxwell  He  died  in  1819 
William  Constable  Maxwell,  now  Lord  Berries,  succeeded 
to  the  estates  of  Nithsdale  and  Everingham  on  bis  father's 
death  in  1819.  Be  petitioned  for  a  reversal  of  the  attamder, 
and  the  title  of  Lord  Berries,  as  the  Uneal  descendant  and 
hdr  of  Berbert,  first  Lord  Berries.  An  act  of  pariiament 
being  passed  in  1848,  revernng  the  attainder  as  regards  the 
descendants  of  William,  earl  of  Nithsdale,  forfeited  in  1716, 
he  claimed  the  title  of  Lord  Berries,  which  was  decided  in  his 
favour,  June  23, 1858,  by  the  house  of  lords,  William  Max- 
weU of  Camichan,  the  heir  male,  having  opposed.  He  may, 
therefore,  but  for  the  attainder,  bo  considered  the  13th  Lord 
Berries.  Be  married  Marcia,  daughter  of  Bon.  Sir  Edward 
M.  Vavasour,  Bart,  of  Baslewood,  Yorkshire,  with  issnes  Bon. 
Marmadnke,  master  of  Berries,  6  otlier  soust  and  8  daughters 

HEUGH,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  oi 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  son  of  Rev.  John 
Hengh,  minister  of  the  Greneral  Associate  congre- 
gation, Stirling,  was  bom  in  that  town  on  12th 
Angust,  1782.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Kingoldmm,  Forfarshire. 
His  great-grandfather  was  also  a  minister.  He 
was  the  yon  n gest  except  one  of  ten  children.  £d u- 
cated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  in 
his  15th  year  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, where  he  studied  logic  and  moral  philoso- 
phy^  while  his  theological  studies  were  condueted  at 
Whitburn  under  the  snperlntendence  of  Professor 
Bruce.  On  22d  February  1804,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  General  Associate  presbytery  of 
Stirling,  when  he  was  only  22  years  of  age.  Soon 
after  he  received  calls  from  Greealoaning,  Hawick, 
and  Stirling,  the  last  to  be  colleague  to  his  fa- 
ther. The  ecclesiastical  court,  which  then  decided 
on  competing  calls,  gave  the  preference  to  Stirling, 
and  he  was  ordained  on  14th  August  1806. 

His  ministry  was  very  Bucoessful,  being  a  work- 
ing as  well  as  a  preaching  minister.  ^*  With  more 
than  the  ordinary  vivacity  of  youth,"  says  Dr. 
Brown,  in  his  Funeral  Sermon,  ^^  he  had  much  of 
the  sagacity  of  age,  and  so  conducted  himself, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  that  no  man  could 
despise  his  youth.  He  was  a  diligent  student, 
and  a  faithful  laborious  minister.  The  congregap 
tion  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  flourished  under 
him;  and  his  ministry  was  fruitful  as  well  as  ac- 
ceptable." He  remained  15  years  in  Stirling,  and 
lonj^  bofore  the  close  of  his  pastorate  there,  had 
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established  for  himself  a  high  staoding  In  the  de- 
nomination to  which  he  belonged.  After  the  nniou 
of  the  two  sections  of  the  Secession  chnrch,  the  Re- 
gent Place  congregation,  Glasgow,  gave  him  a 
ananimons  call  in  July  1821,  being  the  third  that 
they  had  sent  to  him  within  two  years.  Another 
call  was  presented  to  him  at  the  same  time  from 
Nicolson  Street  congregation,  Edinburgh.  The  Sy- 
nod decided  in  favour  of  Glasgow,  and  his  induction 
to  his  new  charge  took  place  on  9th  October  1821. 
From  the  outset  of  his  residence  in  that  dty, 
he  ranked  high  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1831,  the 
college  of  Jefferson,  Pennsj^lvania,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  management  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Secession  church,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  the  various  public  questions  of  the  day.  On 
account  of  his  health,  he  spent  the  summer  of  1834 
in  Geneva,  and  after  his  return,  a  colleague  to 
him  was  chosen  by  his  congregation.  Dr.  Heugh 
died  10th  June  1846,  in  his  64th  year.  His 
Life,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Discourses,  by  his 
son-in-law,  Hamilton  M.  MacGill,  minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Glasgow,  and  a  por- 
trait, was  published  in  1850,  in  2  large  volumes 
8vo. — Dr.  Heugh  was  the  author  of 

Christian  BenAfioence,  %  Sennon.  Stirling,  1815.  Pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Stirling  Female  Society  for  reliey- 
ing  aged  and  indigent  women,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  preached. 

Sermon  to  the  Young.    Glasgow,  1852. 

Considerations  of  Civil  Establishments  of  Religion ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  Dr.  Inglis^  *  Vindica- 
tion.'   8d  edit.  GUsgow,  1833, 12mo. 

Civil  Establishments  of  Reli^on  Unjust  in  their  Principle, 
and  Injurious  in  their  Effects.    Glasgow,  1885,  12mo. 

Friendly  Reply  to  Friendly  Address  to  Dissenters  by  Mm- 
istera  of  the  Established  Chnrch.    1841. 

Statement  of  Prindples  held  by  the  Associate  Synod;  on 
the  Controversy  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Atonement,  in  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  J.  Morrison  of  Kilmarnock.     1841. 

Notices  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Geneva  and  Belgium. 
Gksgow,  1844, 16mo. 

Irenicum.    Glasgow,  1846. 

HILL,  Georgb,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine,  bom 
in  St.  Andrews  in  June  1760,  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Hill,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  town.  He 
showed  a  singular  precocity  of  talent,  and  when 
only  nine  years  old  is  said  to  have  written  a  ser- 
mon. At  the  age  of  14  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  in  his  16th  year  commenced  the  study  of  the- 
ology. By  his  uncle,  Dr.  M^Cormick,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Carstaire,  he  was  introduced  to  Principal 


Robei-tson,  on  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Pryce  Campbell, 
M.P.,  then  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  He 
repaired,  in  consequence,  to  London  in  November 
1767,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Campbell,  returned 
to  Edinburgh  with  his  pupil,  and  for  two  sessions 
attended  the  divinity  class  in  that  city.  In  May 
1772  he  was  elected  joint  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1775  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  for  two  years  thereafter  was  assistant  in 
the  church  of  St.  Leonardos,  St.  Andrews.  In 
1779  he  was  elected  second  minister  of  that  town, 
and  was  admitted  to  his  charge  June  22,  1780. 
He  had  previously  sat  in  the  General  Assembly 
as  an  elder,  and  after  his  appearance  as  a  minis- 
ter, he  succeeded  Dr.  Robertson  as  leader  of  the 
moderates.  In  1787  he  received  from  St.  Andrews 
university  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  In  1788  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Mary's  College, 
St.  Andrews,  and  three  years  after  became  principal 
of  the  university.  He  was  also  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains  for  Scotland,  and  a  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal.  In  1808  he  became  firat  minister  of  his  na- 
tive town.   He  died  Dec.  19, 181 9. — His  works  are : 

t 

The  Present  Happiness  of  Great  Britain.  A  Sermon. 
Edin.  1792,  8to. 

Sermons.    London,  1795,  8yo. 

Theological  Institutes.    1803.    8to. 

Lectures  upon  Portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  iUustrative 
of  the  Jewish  History.    London,  1812,  8yo. 

Lectures  on  Divinity.  Edited  by  his  son,  the  Ber.  A.  Hill, 
D.D.    London,  1825,  8  vols.  8va 

HISLOP,  James,  a  minor  poet,  the  son  ot  per- 
sons in  humble  life,  parish  of  Kirkconnell,  Dum- 
fries-shire, was  bom  in  1798.  When  a  boy  he  was 
sent  to  herd  sheep  and  cattle  at  the  farm  of  Dal- 
blair,  in  a  neighbouring  parish.  He  next  became 
a  shepherd  boy  at  the  farm  of  Boghead,  parish  of 
Auchinleck,  Ayrshire,  and  some  years  afterwards 
removed  to  Corsebank,  and  subsequently  to  Car- 
coe,  near  Sanquhar.  He  now  obtained  private 
instructions  in  grammai'  and  Latin,  to  which  he 
added  French  and  mathematics.  After  trying  an 
evening  school,  he  removed,  towards  the  end  of 
1819,  to  Greenock,  and  opened  a  school  in  that 
town.  But  not  succeeding,  he  returned  to  Car- 
coe,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
French  and  Italian  literature.     His  *  Cameronian 
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Dream*  firat  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 
for  Febmarj  1821.  Several  others  of  his  poems 
were  published  in  the  same  periodical.  He  was 
now  induced  to  open  a  school  in  Ediubnrgh,  but 
soon  after  was  appointed  schoolmaster  in  the  Do- 
ris frigate.  Three  years  after,  he  visited  his  rela- 
tions at  Carcoe,  where  he  resumed  his  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  in. a  serieaof  *  Letters 
from  South  America.'  In  1825  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  was  engaged,  for  a  short  period  as  a 
reporter  for  one  of  the  London  newspapers. 

In  1826  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  an 
academy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  joined,  as  schoolmaster,  the 
Tweed  man-of-war,  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among 
the  numerous  poems  which  he  composed  at  sea  at 
this  time,  that  entitled  ^The  Scottish  Sacramental 
Sabbath,*  after  the  manner  of  Bums*  'Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,*  is  perhaps  the  best.  While  the 
Tweed  was  cruising  off  the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands, 
with  one  of  the  officers,  the  whole  of  the  midship- 
men, and  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  he  went  to  visit 
the  island  of  St.  Jago.  With  the  exception  of  the 
officer,  who  swam  back  to  the  ship,  they  all  slept 
on  shore  in  the  open  air,  and  were,  in  consequence, 
all  seized  with  fever,  which,  in  the  case  of  six  of 
them,  including  the  surgeon  and  four  midshipmen, 
proved  fatal.  After  lingering  for  twelve  days, 
Hislop  died  4th  December  1827,  in  his  29th  year. 

HOG,  Sir  Roger,  Lord  Harcarse,  described 
by  Laing  as  *'a  learned  and  upright  judge,**  the 
son  of  William  Hog  of  Bogend,  advocate,  was 
bom  in  Berwickshire  about  1635.  He  was  ad- 
mitted advocate  on  25th  June  1661,  and  in  No- 
vember 1677  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session, 
when  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second. 
On  18th  November  1678  he  succeeded  Sir  John 
Lockhart  of  Castlehill  as  one  of  the  lords  in  the 
justiciary  court.  At  this  period  he  represented 
the  county  of  Berwick  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 
In  1688  he  was  removed  from  the  bench  by  James 
the  Seventh,  for  his  non-compliance  with  the  wish- 
es of  govemment,  in  a  cause  regardmg  the  tutors 
of  the  young  marquis  of  Montrose.  In  1689  Mr. 
Robert  Fitilloch,  advocate,  published  a  pamphlet 
against  Lord  Harcarse,  entitled  *•  Oppression  un- 
der Colour  of  Law,   foi  improper  judicial  inter-  | 


ference  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Aytoun  ol 
Inchdaimie.  This  curious  production  was  re* 
printed  by  Mr.  Maidment,  advocate,  in  1827 
His  lordship  spent  his  latter  years  in  retirement, 
and  died  in  1700,  leaving  a  Dictionary  of  Deci- 
sions from  1681  to  1692,  which  was  published  in 
1767. 

HOGG,  William,  an  ingenious  translator  into 
Latin  of  English  poems,  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  a  native  of  Gowrie,  in  Perth- 
shire. To  better  his  condition  he  went  to  London, 
but  being  disappointed  in  his  views,  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  distress.  Dr.  Birch  states  that  he 
died  of  want  in  the  streets.  In  1690  he  published 
at  London  *  Paraphrasis  Poetica  in  tria  Johannis 
Miltonis  viri  claiissimi  Poemata,  viz.  Paradisnm 
Amissnm,  Paradisnm  Recuperatnm,  et  Samsonnm 
Agonistem,*  an  edition  of  which  was  printed  at 
Rotterdam  in  1699.  Of  this  version  of  Milton  the 
notorious  Lander  made  considerable  use  in  his 
dishonest  attempt  against  the  reputation  of  that 
great  poet.  The  other  principal  translations  of 
Hogg  are,  *  Liber  Primus  Principis  Arcturi,'  (a 
Rich.  Blackmore,  Esq.  Anr.)  Latine  red.  1706; 
^Paraphrasis  in  Jobnm  Poetica,*  1682;  ^Satyra 
Sacra,  sive  Paraphrasis  in  Ecclesiasten  Poetica.* 
Part  of  his  sacred  poetry  is  reprinted  in  the  '  Poe- 
taram  Scotorum  Mussb  Sacrae.' 

HOGG,  Jamks,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  Scotland*s  self-taught  po- 
ets, was  bom  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ettrick,  Selkirkshire,  January  25,  1772,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  natal  day  of  Bums.  His  progeni- 
tors were  all  shepherds,  an  occupation  which  his 
father,  like  himself,  followed  for  many  years.  He 
received  but  a  scanty  education,  and  spent  only 
about  half  a  year  at  scbooL  At  seven  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  herd  cows,  and  his  boyhood 
was  devoted  to  keeping  sheep  upon  the  hills. 
Among  the  first  books  that  he  read  were  *The 
Life  of  Wallace,'  and  *The  Gentle  Shepherd/ 
which  he  was  disappointed  were  not  written  in 
prose  instead  of  verse.  He  also  read  Bishop  Bur- 
net's *•  Theory  of  the  Conflagration  of  the  Earth,* 
which  he  states  nearly  "overturned  his  brain.** 
His  first  attempts  at  versification  were  made  in  the 
spring  of  1796 ;  and  his  first  published  song  was 
'•  My  name  it  is  Donald  McDonald,*  composed,  in 
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1800,  on  the  threatened  iavaaion  or  Bonaparte, 
which  soon  became  verj  popular.  In  1801,  when 
altendjng  the  sheep  market  at  Edinburgh,  he  ven- 
tared  to  pabrish  a  amall  volume  of  poems,  which, 
however,  was  soon  consigiied  to  oblivion.  The 
attention  of  Sr  Walter,  then  Mr.  Scott,  being 
drawn  to  the  poetical  taient  of  Mr.  Hogg,  bj  his 
advice  he  publlthed,  In  1607,  a  voiume  of  ballads, 
nnder  the  title  of  the  'Mountain  Bard.'  Tliese 
compoeitions,  emanating  from  a  rough  untutored 
mind,  bore  man;  latent  indications  of  that  high 
poetical  imagination  which  afterwards  shone  ont 
BO  brightlf  in  '  Kilmeny ;'  and  the  work  being 
snccessfal,  with  its  profits  and  a  premium  which 
he  gained  from  the  Highland  Society  for  an  'Es- 
saj  on  Sheep,'  published  the  same  vear,  he  was 
tempted  to  embark  in  an  agricultural  specniatiou, 
which  nnfortunatelj  proved  a  failure. 

Disappointed  in  his  views,  he  now  determined 
npon  settling  in  Edinbnrgh,  and  following  the 
precariong  calling  of  an  author.  Accordinglj,  he 
arrived  in  that  citj  in  Febmarj  1810,  and  the 
same  jear  he  published  a  volume  of  songs,  called 
'  The  Forest  Minstrel,'  from  which,  however,  he 
derived  no  pecnniarj  benefit.  At  this  period, 
when  povertj  was  presung  hard  npon  him,  he 
found  kind  and  steadj  fiiends  in  Messrs.  Grieve 
and  Scott,  hattei-8,  whose  well-timed  benevolence, 
we  are  told,  snpplied  all  bis  wants.  Hie  next  ad- 
venture was  a  literarj*  publication  called  'The 
Sp7,'  chieflj'  devoted  to  moral  essays,  tates,  po- 
etry, and  sketches  of  life.  But  Hogg  at  this  time 
knew  nothing  of  men  and  manners,  and  very  little 
of  contemporaneous  literature ;  and  his  periodical 
did  not  outlive  the  year  of  its  birth. 

In  the  spring  of  1818  he  produced  his  '  Queen's 
Wake,*  a  legendaij  poem,  which  consists  mainly 
of  a  eeries  of  metrical  tales  written  in  imitation  of 
the  old  Scottish  ballads,  and  connected  and  diver- 
sified by  a  Action  of  considerable  ingenuity,  in 
which  the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Scotland  are 
represented  as  contending  for  priies  before  Mary 
(jneen  of  Scots  and  her  court  at  Holyrood.  Over- 
looking a  few  defects  of  style,  the  'Queen's  Wake' 
is  nndoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage; and  hj  far  the  best  and  most  imaginative 
piece  in  the  volume  is  the  beaatiful  episodical  tale 
of '  Kilmeny.'  which  for  sweetness  and  simplicity 
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cannot  be  excelled.  In  the  conrae  of  a  short  time 
the  'Qneen's  Wake'  went  throngh  several  edi- 
tions, and  at  once  secured  for  the  author  a  degree 
nf  popnlarity  and  fame  that  has  seldom  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  modem  writer.    Ills  portrait  Is  sntjolned. 


In  1816  Mr.  Hogg  published  'The  Pilgrims  o( 
the  Snn,'  a  poem  of  unequal  merit,  although  in 
some  passages  worthy  of  his  now  established  repu- 
tation. In  1616  appeared  'Mador  of  the  Moor,' 
in  the  Spenserian  stanaa,  which  is  greatly  inferior 
to  its  predecessor.  Tlie  Shepherd  next  applied 
liimeelf  to  collect  original  pieces  from  the  prind- 
pal  living  poets  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  refusal 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  assist  him  in  the  project, 
with  other  untoward  circumstances,  caused  him 
to  change  his  plan,  and  write  imitations  of  the 
whole  himself.  The  'Poetic  Mirror,'  published 
anonymously,  was  the  result  of  this  bold  attempt. 
It  comprised  many  pieces  of  great  excellence,  and 
soon  passed  into  a  second  edition.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  'Dramatic  Tales,'  in  two  volumes,  a 
work  which,  with  the  exception  of  '  The  Hunting 
of  Badlewe,'  a  tragedy  previously  printed  sepa- 
rately, contains  littie  surpassing  the  ordinary 
standard.  In  1818  he  published  'The  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  and  other  Tales  in  Prose,'  2  vols 
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In  1819  he  brought  out  the  first  Tolnme  of  the 
*•  Jacobite  Relics,'  the  second  yoluine  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1821.  In  1820  ^  Winter  Evening  Tales, 
collected  among  the  Cottagers  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,'  made  theur  appearance.  This  work 
was  one  of  his  most  successful  publications.  In 
1822,  when  George  IT.  visited  Scotland,  Hogg 
welcomed  his  sovereign  in  '  The  Royal  Jubilee,  a 
Scottish  Masque,'  which  took  no  permanent  hold 
of  public  attention. 

In  1814  the  Shepherd  had  received,  at  a  nomi- 
nal rent,  from  the  duke  of  Buocleuch,  the  small 
farm  of  Altrive  Lake,  in  the  wilds  of  Yarrow, 
which  continued  to  be  his  residence  till  his  death. 
After  his  marriage,  in  1820,  he  determined  once 
more  to  farm  on  a  large  scale,  and  accordingly 
took  a  lease  for  nine  years  of  the  adjoining  farm 
of  Mount  Benger.  Having  lost  about  £2,000  by 
his  agricultural  speculations,  to  raise  money,  he 
wrote,  in  a  few  months,  two  extravagant  Border 
romances,  each  in  three  volumes,  the  one  entitled 
^The  Three  Perils  of  Man,'  for  which  he  received 
£150 ;  and  the  other  *  The  Three  Perils  of  Wo- 
man,' which  produced  the  same  sum.  In  1824  he 
published  anonymously  a  book  abounding  in  hor- 
rors, called  '  Confessions  of  a.Fanatic,'  which  had 
a  tolerable  sale,  though  he  reaped  no  benefit  from 
it.  In  1825  he  gave  to  the  world  '  Queen  Hynd,' 
an  epic  poem,  by  no  means  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  About  this  time  he  ii.x>te,  for  Black- 
wood^s  Magazine,  a  series  of  interesting  prose 
sketches  under  the  title  of '  The  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar,' published  separately  in  two  volumes  in  1829. 

In  1832,  in  which  year  appeared  his  'Queer 
Book,'  Mr.  Hogg  visited  London,  and  during  his 
short  sojourn  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  "  the  ob- 
served of  aU  observers,"  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  dinner.  In  1834  he  produced  a  volume  of 
'  Lay  Sermons,'  and  shortly  after  *  Domestic  Man- 
ners of  Sir  Walter  Scott.'  In  the  following  year, 
during  the  short  period  that  the  conservatives 
were  in  power.  Sir  Robert  Feel  transmitted  to 
him  £100  as  an  earnest  of  an  annual  pension  to 
that  amount,  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy. 
His  constitution  had  been  long  sinking  under  the 
united  effects  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  and 
intense  literary  labour,  and  he  died  at  Altrive 
T^e,  November  21,  1885.    He  had  married,  in 


1820,  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Philips 
of  Longbridgemoor,  Annandale,  who,  with  ^ve 
children,  survived  him.  In  1854,  his  widow  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  government  of  £50,  in  con- 
uderation  of  her  husband's  services  to  literature. 

Hogg  was  fond  of  all  athletic  exercises  and  field 
sports,  and  was  long  made  to  figare  conspicuously 
in  the  *•  Noctes  AmbrosiauA*  of  Blackwood's  Mag- 
asine,  which  gave  his  name  a  celebrity  beyond 
that  acquired  by  his  own  wntings.  He  wrote 
two  interesting  autobiographies  of  himself,  which 
will  be  found  published  with  his  works. 

HOLTBUSH,  John,  the  principal  mathemati- 
cian of  his  time,  better  known  as  Johannes  de 
Sacrobosco,  or  Sacrobusto,  called  also  Holywood 
and  Hallifax,  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  Leland,  Bale,  and  Camden,  con- 
tend that  he  was  a  native  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshupe, 
while  Stainhurst  asserts  that  his  native  place  was 
Holywood,  near  Dublin.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dempster  m«ntains  that  he  was  bom  in  Scotland, 
and  derived  his  name  from  the  monastery  of  Ho- 
lywood in  Nithsdale.  Mackenzie  states  that  after 
residing  a  few  years  in  that  monastery,  as  a  canon 
regular  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity there,  June  5, 1221,  under  the  syndics  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  According  to  Sibbald,  he  was 
for  some  time  a  fellow-student  of  the  monks  of 
Diyburgh,  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy  and 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was 
appointed  the  first  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  Mackenzie  affirms  that  he 
died  in  1256,  but  Bul»us  fixes  the  date  of  his 
death  in  1340. — His  works  are : 

De  Amii  Ratiom,  sen  de  Compnto  Eccleeieirioo;  and  De 
Algorismo.    PariB,  1498. 

The  Newe  Teatament,  both  in  Latyne  and  Engl jahe,  eobe 
ooireepondente  to  the  other,  after  the  Tolgare  Tezte,  oom- 
moneij  called  S.  Jeromes.  Faythfollje  tranelated  bj  J.  H. 
Sooihwaik,  1588,  4to.    Printed  bj  James  Nicholson. 

An  EzposKion  ypon  the  Songe  of  the  Blessed  Viigme  Ma- 
xy,  called  Magnificat  Wherennto  are  added.  The  Songes  of 
Saloe  Regina,  Benedictos,  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  Translated 
out  of  Latins  into  Engljsh.  South.  1688,  foL  Another 
edition,  same  jear  and  place,  in  8vo. 

A  most  Excellent  and  Perfecte  Homish  Apothecaiye;  or, 
Homelj  Phjack  Booke,  for  all  the  grefes  and  diseases  of  the 
bodye.  Translated  out  of  the  Aimame  Specbe,  mto  English. 
CoHen,  by  Am.  Birckman,  1561,  foL 

He  left  also  m  manuscript  a  treatise  De  Sphsra  Mundt, 
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first  pabluhed  at  Padua,  in  1475,  and  repeatedlj  reprinted 
with  the  illtutrations  of  Tarioos  mathematicians  of  that  pe- 
riod. An  edition  was  pabliahed  at  Paris  in  1550.  with  a 
prefaoe  bj  Helaucthon. 


HoLTROODHOUBK,  LoRD,  a  title  in  the  Scottish  peerage, 
now  extmct    See  Bothwell,  yoL  L  p.  863. 


Home,  Eari  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  dating 
from  1605,  possessed  bj  the  distingnished  familj  of  Home,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  and  potent  earls  of  Dnnbar  and 
March  (see  page  74),  originally  spmng  from  the  Sazon  kings 
of  England  and  the  princes  or  earls  of  Northumberland. 
Patrick,  second  son  of  Cospatrick,  third  earl,  had  a  son,  WU- 
liam,  who,  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  18th  century,  took  for  his 
second  wife  his  cousin  Ada,  daughter  of  Patrick  fifth  earl  of 
Dnnbar  and  March,  and  widow  •f  a  gentleman  named  De 
Courtenaj,  on  her  marriage  with  whom  she  had  obtained 
from  her  father,  **  in  liberum  maritagium,"  the  lands  of  Home 
in  the  west  of  Berwickshire.  These  lands  her  second  hus- 
band became  possessed  of  in  her  right,  and  in  consequence 
aasnmed  the  name  of  Home.  He  lUso  carried  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  earls  of  Dnnbar,  being  a  white  lion  in  a  red 
Seld,  with  a  green  field  for  diflerence,  as  reHttive  to  his  estate 
of  Greenlaw,  which  with  other  lands  in  Berwickshire  had 
been  bestowed  on  his  father  by  his  grandfather,  Earl  Cospa^ 
trick.  This  William  de  Home  m«de  a  grant  of  various  lands 
to  the  monastery  of  Coldstream.     He  died  in  1266. 

His  son,  William  de  Home,  in  many  authentic  writings 
styled  lord  of  Home,  confirmed  in  1268,  a  grant  made  by  his 
mother,  Ada,  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso,  prior  to  the  year 
1240.  He  had  a  son,  Galfridus  or  Geoffrey  de  Home,  who 
was  one  of  the  barons  who  found  it  expedient  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Edward  I.  in  1296.  The  son  of  this  Geoffrey,  Buy- 
ger  de  Home,  had  a  son.  Sir  John  de  Home,  a  gallant  border 
chieftain,  who,  from  his  successful  forays  across  the  border, 
always  fighting  in  a  white  jacket,  acquired  from  the  Eng- 
lish, the  nickname  of  "  Willie  with  the  white  doublet" 

His  son,  Sir  Thomas  de  Home,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the 
Third  married  Nicholas  Pepdie,  heiress  of  Dunglass,  and  got 
with  her  the  lands  of  that  name  in  Berwickshire.  He  had 
three  sons,  Sir  Alexander,  who  carried  on  the  prindpal  line ; 
David,  the  first  of  the  family  of  Wedderbnrn,  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Marchmont  (see  Marchmont,  earl  of);  and  Pa- 
trick Home  of  Rathbnm.    He  had  also  two  daughters. 

Hitherto  this  warlike  family  acknowledged  as  their  feudal 
lords  the  earls  of  March,  whose  vassals  they  were.  When, 
however,  George  earl  of  March  nded  with  the  EngUsh  agunst 
his  countrymen,  they  abandoned  his  banner,  and  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  the  Douglases.  Sir  Alexander  Home,  of 
Home  and  Dunglass,  fonght  at  the  head  of  his  clan  at  the 
battle  of  Homildon,  5th  May  1402,  against  Henry  Percy  and 
their  former  chieftun,  George  earl  of  March,  but  was  taken 
prisoner.  On  obtaining  his  liberty  he  accompanied  the  earl 
of  Douglas  to  France,  and  was  slain  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Yemeuil  in  1424.  He  married  Jean,  daughter  of  William 
Hay  of  Locharret,  ancestor  of  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
and  had  three  sons,  namely,  Sir  Alexander,  his  heir ;  Tho- 
mas, ancestor  of  the  Homes  of  Tyninghame,  the  Homes  of 
Ninewells,  of  which  family  was  David  Hume  the  historian, 
and  other  families  of  the  name ;  and  George,  progenitor  of 
the  Homes  of  Spott. 

On  the  forfeiture  of  the  earldom  of  March  m  January 
1485,  the  family  of  Home  ceased  to  be  vassals,  and  became 
manorial  tenants  under  the  crown.  As  they  had  risen  on  the 
fall  of  their  chiefs,  they  were  often  appointed  conservators  of 


the  peace  with  England.  In  1449,  Sir  Alexander  Home,  th« 
eldest  son  above  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  a 
treaty  with  England,  and  warden  of  the  marches.  He  died 
in  1456. 

The  eldest  of  his  five  sons,  Sir  Alexander  Home,  was,  in 
1459,  one  of  the  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  treat  with  the 
English.    On  2d  August  1465  he  was  appointed  by  the  prior 
and  chapter  of  Coldingham,  to  the  office  of  bailie  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  convent,  an  offioe  which  had  been  held  both 
by  his  uncle  and  his  father,  but  which,  in  his  case,  was  made 
hereditary.    The  same  year  he  sat  in  the  Estates  among  the 
barons.    He  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Home,  2d  Augnst,  1478,  and  horn  1476  to  1485,  he 
was  employed  in  various  negotiations  with    the  English. 
Using  with  stringent  vigour  his  power  as  bailie  of  Colding- 
ham to  make  the  property  of  the  convent  his  own,  when 
James  III.,  in  1484,  obtained  the  Pope*s  consent  to  annex 
the  revenues  of  the  priory  to  the  chapel  royal  at  Stirling,  he 
resented  this  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  himself  by  joining, 
with  all  his  strength,  the  party  of  disaffected  nobles  who  had 
conspired  against  him,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion that  ended  in  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch. 
Lord  Home  died  betwixt  14th  May  and  16th  Jane  1491. 
He  married  first,  Mariota,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Landales 
of  Landales  in  Berwickshire ;  and,  secondly,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander,  master  of  Montgomery.    By  the  former  be 
had,  with  a  daughter,  three  sons,  namely,  Alexander;  George,, 
ancestor  of  the  Homes  of  A^r^on ;  and  Patrick,  ancestor  of 
the  Homes  of  Fastcastle.    By  his  second  wife  he  had  a  son, 
Thomas  Home  of  Lainshaw,  Ayrshire.    Alexander,  the  eldest 
son,  predeceased  his  father  before  1468,  leaving  two  sons, 
namely,  Alexander,  second  Lord  Home,  and  John  of  White- 
rigs  and  Ersiltain,  ancestor  of  the  present  earl  and  of  the 
Homes  of  Bassenden,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Alexander,  second  Lord  Home,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
public  records  after  his  grandfather  was  created  Lord  Home, 
under  the  dengpation  of  Alexander  Home  of  that  ilk.  In 
May  1488,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  England 
by  the  disaffected  nobles,  and  immediately  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  James  IIL  in  the  following  month,  he  got  the  office 
of  steward  of  Dnnbar,  and  obtained  a  joint  share  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lothians  and  Berwickshire,  daring  the 
minority  of  James  IV.  He  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and 
constituted  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland  fbr  life,  7th  Octobei 
1488.  He  was  served  heir  to  his  grandfather  in  1492.  He 
had  been  appointed  warden  of  the  east  marches  for  seven 
years,  25th  August,  1489,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  no- 
minated captain  of  the  castle  of  Stirling  and  governor  of  the 
young  king.  He  had  committed  to  him  the  tuition  of  the 
king's  brother,  John,  earl  of  Mar,  10th  January  1490.  On 
the  12th  of  the  same  month  he  had  a  charter  of  the  offioe  of 
the  bailiary  of  Ettrick  forest,  and  on  28th  April  1491,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Estates  to  collect  the  king's  rents  and 
dues  within  the  earldom  of  March  and  barony  of  Dnnbar. 
He  also  obtained  various  lands  in  the  constabnlaiy  of  Had- 
dington. In  1498,  in  accordance  with  the  snperstitious 
feeling  of  the  age,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  for 
which  he  got  a  safe-conduct  to  pass  through  England,  from 
Henry  VII.  From  1495  to  1504  he  was  employed  in  several 
n^otiations  with  the  English. 

In  1497,  when  James  IV.  invaded  England  in  support  ot 
the  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  Homes  formed  part 
of  his  army  on  the  occasion.  After  devastatmg  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  James,  on  learning  that  a 
superior  force,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  was  marching  against 
him,  slowly  retreated  into  Berwickshire,  closely  porraed  by 
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Sarrey,  who,  in  retaliation  of  his  ravages  Bonth  of  the  Tweed, 
orerthrew  Ayton  eastle  and  Beveral  other  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Homes,  as  wdl  as  Tarions  plaoes  belonging  to  other 
families  in  the  Merse.  Ford,  in  Ms  dramatic  Chronicle  of 
*  Perkin  Warbeck/  makes  Snrrey  thns  taunt  the  Soots  for 
allowing  these  plaoes  to  be  demolished ; 


Can  the7 


Look  on  the  •trongih  of  CnndreaUne  defiu't ; 
The  glory  of  Heydon-hall  devaBted,  that 
Of  Edinton  cast  downe;  the  pile  of  Fulden 
OTerthrowne;  and  this  the  strongest  of  their  forts, 
Old  Ayton  castle,  yielded  and  donoUshed, 
And  yet  not  peepe  abroad  f  ** 

And  in  Marmion,  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  his  hero  say, 

"  I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  dnoe 
James  backed  the  canae  of  that  mock  prince 
Warbeck,  the  Flemish  connteifelt 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  dteat; 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power, 
What  time  we  rased  old  Ayton  tower.** 

The  second  Lord  Home  died  in  1508.  He  had,  by  his  wiie 
Nicolas  Eer  of  Samnelst^n,  a  daughter  and  seven  sons.  Of 
thes<^  Alexander,  the  eldest,  was  third  Lord  Home,  and 
George,  the  second,  was  fourth  lord ;  David,  the  third  son, 
wss  prior  of  Coldingham,  and  William,  the  second  youngest 
son,  was  arrested  and  tried  with  his  elder  brother,  and  exe- 
cuted at  Edinburgh,  9th  October  1516.  The  rest  died  with- 
out issue. 

Alexander,  third  Lord  Home,  succeeded  to  the  great  power 
and  vast  estates  of  his  Aimily,  and  in  1507  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  lord  chamberlain.  In  1513,  in  the  midst  of  King 
James*  preparations  for  a  war  with  England,  Lord  Home,  as 
warden  of  the  eastern  marches  at  the  head  of  8,000  men 
crossed  the  border,  and  after  laying  waste  the  country,  car- 
ried off  a  large  booty  of  cattle  and  other  property,  but  was 
surprised  and  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  at  a  pass  called 
the  Broomhouse,  by  Sir  William  Bulmer.  Five  hundred  of 
the  borderers  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  their  leader  com- 
pelled to  flee  for  his  life,  leaving  his  banner  on  the  field,  and 
his  brother.  Sir  George  Home,  and  400  men,  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Incensed  at  this  def^t,  James  levied 
one  of  the  finest  armies  which  Scotland  ever  sent  forth,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  invaded  England.  The  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Flodden  was  the  result  Jointly  with  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  Lord  Home  led  the  vaward  or  advance  of  the  Scots 
army,  and  commenced  the  battle  by  a  furious  charge  on  the 
English  right  wing  under  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  which,  after 
some  resistance,  was  thrown  into  confosion,  and  totally  rout- 
ed. Although  he  himself  escaped  the  carnage  of  that  dread- 
ful day,  a  considerable  number  of  his  clan  were  slain,  with 
Guthbert  Home,  the  lord  of  Fastcastle,  the  baron  of  Black- 
ader,  David  Home  of  Wedderbum,  and  his  son  George.  Lord 
Home  has  been  blamed  by  some  historians,  and  even  accused 
of  cowardice  and  treachery,  for  not  hastening  to  the  relief  of 
his  sovereign  when  he  saw  him  contendfaig  with  his  nobles 
against  the  superior  force  of  the  earl  of  Smrey,  and  in  the 
ntmost  danger ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  leader 
on  the  Scots  side  that  acted  the  part  of  a  prudent  general  in 
that  fatal  battle,  and  the  reserve  of  tlie  English  cavalry  ren- 
dered it  imposdble  for  him  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  king,  to 
whose  impetuosity  of  temper  and  chivalrous  valour,  as  well 
as  to  the  mistimed  and  precipitate  courage  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Scots,  may  be  attributed  his  defeat  and  death.  The 
fubsequent  inroads  of  the  English  across  the  border  were  ro- 
ll. 


taliated  by  Lord  Home  with  equal  promptitude  and  destmo- 
tlveness. 

In  March  1514,  six  months  after  the  battle,  he  was  de« 
eland  one  of  the  standing  councillors  of  the  queen-mother, 
who  had  been  appointed  regent,  and  constituted  chief  justice 
of  all  the  territories  lying  south  of  the  Forth.  In  1515,  when 
the  regency  was  withdrawn  from  Queen  Margaret  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  duke  of  Albany,  Lord  Home  (erroneously 
styled  an  earl  by  Tytler,  in  several  instances,  see  History  oj 
JShoUemd^  vol.  v.  pp.  76,  108,  and  112)  joined  the  party  of 
the  queen-mother,  and  plotted  with  her  and  her  husband  the 
earl  of  Angus,  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  at  deadly 
fend,  to  deliver  the  young  king  and  his  infant  brother  to  their 
uncle  the  king  of  England.  This  intrigue  was  defeated  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  new  regent,  and  on  the  royal  children 
being  demanded  from  the  queen-mother  by  the  authority  of 
the  Estates,  she  named  Lord  Home  as  one  of  the  four  barons  to 
whom  she  proposed  that  the  charge  of  them  should  be  com- 
mitted. This  being  deemed  an  evasion,  Albany,  among  other 
measures,  commanded  Home,  who  was  then  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  arrest  Sir  George  Douglas,  Angus*  brother,  which 
he  indignantly  refhsed  to  do,  and  under  cover  of  night,  fled 
to  Newark,  a  border  tower  on  the  Yarrow.  In  a  private  con- 
ference with  Lord  Dacre,  the  English  agent,  he  now  concerted 
measures  of  resistanoe  to  A]bany*s  authority,  and  requested 
the  assistance  of  an  English  army.  Assembling  a  powerful 
force,  he  commenced  hostilities  by  retaking  the  castle  of 
Home,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  r^nt,  and  securing  the 
strong  tower  of  Blacater,  on  the  borders,  within  five  miles  of 
Bowick.  To  this  stronghold,  at  the  head  of  an  escort  of 
forty  soldiers,  he  conveyed  the  queen-mother,  in  consequence 
of  which  Albany,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  marched  into 
Berwickshire,  and  after  razing  Lord  Homers  fortlet  of  Fast- 
castle, and  capturing  the  castle  of  Home,  he  overrun  and 
ravaged  his  estates.  Lord  Home  afterwards  made  predatory 
incnrsTons  into  Scotland,  and  Albany,  having  caused  the 
French  ambassador  to  offer  him  an  amnesty  and  pardon, 
with  the  request  of  a  conference,  he  agreed  to  meet  the  re- 
gent at  Dunglass,  where  he  was  instantly  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  eari  of  Arran.  He  had  the  address,  however, 
to  prevsil  on  Arran,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  to  let  him 
escape,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight  to  England, 
whither  he  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  queen  and  Angus. 

In  March  1516,  he  made  his  peace  with  Albany,  and  was 
restored  to  his  possessions ;  but  renewing  his  intrigues  with 
England,  and  encouraging  disorders  on  the  border,  Albany 
resolved  to  make  an  example  of  him  as  soon  as  he  got  him 
within  his  power.  Inveigled  by  the  regent*s  promises,  Home 
and  his  brother  William  imprudently  visited  Uie  court  at  Ho- 
lyrood '  palace  in  September  1516,  when  they  were  arrested, 
tried  for  treason,  and  convicted.  Lord  Home  was  executed 
on  the  8th  and  his  brother  Ji  the  9th  October,  and  their 
heads  placed  on  the  tolbooth  or  public  prison  of  Edinburgh, 
where  they  remained  till  1521,  when  their  kinsman,  Home  of 
Wedderbum,  had  them  taken  down,  and  buried  with  funeral 
honours  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard.  Lord  Home's  titlo 
and  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Soon  after,  another 
brother,  David  Home,  prior  of  Coldingham,  was  assassinated 
by  the  Hepbums.  For  Albany's  treachery  towards  his  chiec, 
Home  of  Wedderbum  took  fearful  revenge.  Pretending  U> 
besiege  the  tower  of  Langton  in  the  Merse,  he  drew  Antosy 
Darcy,  styled  the  Sieur  de  la  Beaiutdj  whom  Albany  had 
made  his  lieutenant  and  warden  of  the  marehes,  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  put  him  to  death  under  circumstances  of  savaier 
ferocity,  on  9tii  September  1517. 
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Lord  Home,  having  onlj  dangliten,  was  saooeeded  bj  his 
brother  George,  fourth  Lord  Home,  who  had  at  first  taken 
refiige  in  England,  but  bj  means  of  his  kinsman,  Home  of 
Wedderbum,  was  brought  back  to  his  own  castle  of  Home, 
and  put  in  possession  of  the  family  estates.  He  had  charters 
of  several  lands  forfdted  bj  his  brother  in  1517,  and  was  re- 
stored to  the  title,  and  to  sach  of  the  estates  as  were  held  by 
the  crown,  12th  Angnst  1522.  Conciliated  by  the  demency 
manifested  to  their  chief,  the  Homes  deserted  Angus,  whose 
cause  they  had  hitherto  supported,  and  taking  part  with  the 
regent,  exerted  their  influence  towards  ejecting  Prior  Doug- 
las from  the  monasteiy  of  Coldingham,  in  which,  however, 
they  were  never  successful. 

In  1524,  when  Albany  finally  left  Scotland,  Angus  usurped 
the  regency,  and  for  his  hostility  towards  himself  and  his 
kinsman,  Prior  Douglas,  summoned  Lord  Home  to  answer  a 
chai^  of  treason  before  the  Estates,  by  whom,  however,  he 
was  acquitted.  It  would  appear  that  he  fought  on  Angus* 
side,  in  1526,  when  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Bncclench  to  rescue  the  young  king  horn 
his  hands,  on  his  return  from  the  borders  to  Edinburgh.  In 
1528,  after  James  had  made  his  escape  from  the  Douglases, 
he  assisted  the  earl  of  Argyle  in  expelling  Angus  from  the 
prioiy  of  Coldingham,  and  driving  him  across  the  borders. 
In  the  arrests  that  subsequently  took  place,  Home  was  one  of 
the  border  chiefs  who  were  imprisoned  for  not  enfordng  the 
laws  against  thieves  and  marauders  on  the  borders.  In  1542 
he  did  good  service,  first,  by  jointly  with  the  earl  of  Hnntly 
and  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  spears,  repulnng  at  Hadden- 
iig,  an  incurnon  of  the  English  under  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and 
the  exiled  earl  of  Angus,  and,  next,  by  opposing  and  harass- 
ing, with  Huntly  and  Seton,  the  more  formidable  army 
which,  in  the  subsequent  October,  invaded  Scotland  undflr 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  the 
party  of  Cardinal  Bethnne,  and  with  Bothwell  and  Scott  of 
Buccleuch  mustered  his  feudal  array  upon  the  borders  against 
the  English  alliance.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  English  at 
Fauside,  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  9th  Septem- 
ber 1547,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  severely  injured. 
He  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died.  His  son  and 
heir  bdng  at  the  same  time  taken  prisoner.  Home  castle, 
after  a  stout  resistance  by  I^idy  Home  (Mariota,  second 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  rixth  Lord  Halyburton  of  Dirle- 
ton)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  protector  Somerset,  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of 
his  troops.    Lord  Home  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Home,  the  elder  son,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaigns  against  the  English  of  1548  and 
1549,  and  retaking  his  family  csstle  by  stratagem,  he  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  He  had  a  charter  of  the  office  of  bai- 
lie of  Coldstream,  81st  December  1551.  He  had  also  the 
'  appointment  of  warden  of  the  east  marches,  and  was  one  of 
the  Soots  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Upset- 
lington,  81st  May  1559.  He  supported  the  Reformation, 
and  sat  in  the  parliament  which  abolished  popery  in  1560. 
In  1565  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Maiy  and  Dam- 
ley,  and  in  1566  that  unfortunate  prrooess,  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  visited  the  castles  of  Home,  Wedderi>um,  and  Lang- 
ton.  At  this  time  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  wrote 
that  it  was  expected  that  Lord  Home  would  be  created  earl 
of  March.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  signed  the  bond  in 
favour  of  Maiy*s  marriage  to  Bothwell ;  but  in  1567  be  joined 
the  association  in  favour  of  the  young  king,  James  VI.,  and 
m  June  of  that  year  he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  or- 
der for  imprisoning  Mary  in  Lochleven  castle.  After  the 
queen's  escape,  he  led  600  of  the  border  spearmen  against  her 


to  the  battle  of  Langside,  where,  though  wounded  in  the  face 
and  leg,  he  is  said  to  have  decided  the  fortune  of  the  field 
In  1569  he  deserted  the  party  of  the  regent  and  joined  the 
queen*s  friends,  and  on  16th  June,  1571,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  a  sknmish  with  the  eari  of  Morton  in  the  suburbs  of 
Edinburgh.  He  assisted  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  Maitland 
of  Lethington  in  holding  out  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which, 
however,  surrendered  in  May  1578,  and  on  27th  October  fol- 
lowing, he  was  tried  in  parliament  and  convicted  of  treason, 
but  was  pardoned  and  restored  to  his  estates.  He  died  llth 
August,  1575.  Melvil  says,  "  He  was  so  true  a  Scotsman 
that  he  was  unwinnable  to  England,  to  do  any  thing  preju- 
dicial to  his  country.*' 

His  son,  Alexander,  sixth  Lord  Home,  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  King  James  VL,  and  in  1589,  when  that  monarch 
sailed  to  Denmark  to  marry  the  princess  Anne,  he  was  named 
among  those  nobles  to  whom  the  conservation  of  the  public 
peace  was  confided.  He  was  very  instrumental  in  suppress- 
ing the  insurrection  of  Frauds  earl  of  Bothwell  in  1592,  for 
which  service  he  had  a  grant  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  Cold- 
ingham. In  1599,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  sent  by 
the  king  on  a  suspidous  embas^  to  the  papal  courL  In 
1608,  when  James  YI.  departed  for  England,  he  staid  a  night 
on  his  way  at  Lord  Home's  castle  of  Dunglass,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  his  lordship  to  London.  He  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor,  and  was  there  naturalised.  On  4th  Mardi  1605 
he  was  created  earl  of  Home  and  I..ord  Dunglass,  the  pateat 
bemg  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  whatsoever.  He  died  5tb 
April  1619. 

His  only  son,  James,  second  earl  of  Home,  was  twice  mar- 
ried, but  died  without  issue,  in  February  1688.  He  had  two 
sisters,  Margaret,  married  to  Lord  Doune,  afterwards  fifth 
earl  of  Moray,  and  Anne,  dndiess  of  Lauderdale.  These  la- 
dies were  served  heir  to  him  in  the  greater  part  of  his  estates. 
In  him  ended  the  male  line  of  the  first  son  of  Alexander,  first 
Lord  Home.  The  titles  devolved  on  the  hdr  male.  Sir  James 
Home  of  Coldingknows,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  John  Home 
of  Whiterigs  and  Ersilton,  second  son  of  Alexander,  master 
of  Home,  son  of  the  first  lord. 

Sir  James  Home  of  Coldingknows,  tUrd  earl  of  Home,  ob- 
tained from  Charles  I.  a  ratification  of  all  the  honours,  pri- 
vileges, and  precedencies  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  two  earis 
of  Home,  his  predecessors,  to  him  and  his  hdrs  male,  22d  ot 
May  1686,  by  patent  dated  at  Hampton  court  He  joined 
the  association  in  favour  of  Charles  I.,  at  Cumbernauld,  in 
January  1641,  and  during  tlie  dvil  wars  that  succeeded  he 
maintained  a  steady  loyalty.  In  1644  he  violently  dispos- 
sessed Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Waughton,  of  Fastcastle  and 
the  adjacent  lands  of  Wester  Lnmsdean,  for  which  he  was 
fined  in  the  sum  of  £20,000  Scots.  In  1648  he  was  colonel 
of  the  Berwickshire  regiment  of  foot  in  the  celebrated  "  En- 
gagement" set  on  foot  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  Charles  I.  His  firm  adherence  to  that  unfor- 
tunate monarch  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Crom- 
wdl,  who,  in  1650,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Edin- 
burgh castle,  despatched  Colond  Fenwick,  at  the  headot 
two  regiments,  to  sdse  the  earl's  csstle  of  Home.  In  answer 
to  a  peremptory  summons  to  surrender,  sent  him  by  the  col- 
ond at  the  head  of  his  troops,  Cockbum,  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  returned  two  misdves,  which  are  worthy  of  bdng 
quoted  for  thdr  humour.  The  first  was:  "  Right  Honoura- 
ble, I  have  recdved  a  trumpeter  of  yours,  as  he  tells  me, 
without  a  pass,  to  surrender  Home  castle  to  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell.  Please  you,  I  never  saw  your  general  As  for 
Home  castle,  it  stands  upon  a  rock.  Given  at  Home  castle, 
this  day,  before  7  o'clock.    So  resteth,  without  pngndice  to 


inj  native  oonntiy,  jonr  most  humble  servioe,  T.  Cockbnrn.*' 
The  second  was  expressed  in  doggerd  rhymes,  which  have 
long  been  familiar  in  the  months  of  Scottish  children  * 

"I^WllHeWatUe, 
Btand  firm  in  my  castle , 
And  a*  tbe  dogs  o*  your  town 
Wm  no  pnU  WOlie  Wastle  down.** 

C'lekbnm,  however,  notwithstanding  these  two  donghty  epis- 
tles, was  obliged  to  snrrender  the  castle,  which  was  garri- 
soned by  the  soldiery  of  CromwelL 

In  1661  earl  James  was  reinstated  in  his  estates.  He  died 
in  December  1666.  By  his  countess,  Lady  Jane  Douglas, 
fourth  daughter  of  William,  second  earl  of  Morton,  he  had 
three  sons,  Alexander,  fourth  earl,  who  died,  withont  issue, 
in  1674 ;  James,  fifth  earl,  who  died  withont  issne  in  1687; 
and  Charles,  sixth  earL  The  latter  was  in  1678  imprisoned 
in  Edinburgh  casUe  ftw  his  acoesuon  to  the  clandestine  mar- 
riage of  the  heiress  of  Ayton  to  the  laird  of  Kimmerghame. 
In  1681  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Estates  for  Berwick- 
shire, but  his  election  was  not  sustained.  He  did  not  concur 
in  the  Revolution,  and  took  a  principal  lead  in  the  opposition 
to  the  Union,  but  died  during  the  pendency  of  that  treaty, 
20th  August,  1706.  Loekhart  of  Camwatb,  in  his  Hemoira 
(p.  215)  gives  a  high  character  of  him  as  a  tme  patriot  With 
three  daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  Alexander,  seventh  eari; 
Hon.  James  Home  of  Ayton,  who  engaging  in  the  rebellion 
of  1716,  had  his  estate  forfeited,  and  died  6th  December 
1764,  and  the  Hon.  George  Home. 

Alexander,  seventh  earl,  was  chosen  one  of  the  nxteen  re- 
presentative peers  at  the  general  election  of  1710,  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  general  of  the  mint  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1716,  he  was  committed  pris- 
oner to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  released  at  the  expiry  of 
the  act  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  bill,  24th  June,  1716. 
He  died  in  1720.  He  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  most 
of  whom,  with  Charles,  Lord  Dunglass,  the  ddest  son,  died 
young.  William,  tbe  second  son,  succeeded  as  eighth,  and 
Alexander,  the  fifth  son,  as  ninth  earL 

William,  eighth  earl,  a  captiun  in  the'8d  re^ment  of  foot 
guards,  (commission  dated  in  July  1748,)  served  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  was  in  Scotland  in  1746  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  He  Joined  Sir  John  Cope  at  Dunbar  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  was  at  tbe  battle  of  Preston,  where  he  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  rally  the  dragoons.  Having  taken 
the  command  of  the  Glasgow  regiment  of  600  men,  with  it 
he  Joined  the  royal  army  at  Stirling  on  the  12th  of  the  fol- 
lowing December.  After  pasnng  through  the  subordinate 
grades,  on  29th  April  1762  he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of 
the  26th  foot,  and  on  16th  April  1767  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Gibraltar,  where  he  died  28th  April,  1761,  being  then 
a  Kentenant-general  in  the  army.  He  was  elected  one  of  the 
sixteen  Scots  representative  peers  at  the  general  elections  of 
1741, 1747,  and  1764,  also  on  6th  Hay  1761,  i^  week  after 
his  death,  which  was  not  then  known  in  Scotland.  Dying 
without  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother,  Alexander, 
ninth  earl,  a  deigyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  no- 
bleman died  at  the  family  seat  of  Hirsel,  Berwickshire,  8th 
October,  1786.  He  was  Ihrioe  married :  first,  to  Primrose, 
second  daughter  of  Charies,  ninth  Lord  Elphinstone.  and  1^ 
her,  who  died  18th  December,  1769,  had  a  son,  William, 
Lord  Dunglass,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of 
Ibot  guards,  which  he  accompanied  to  America,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Guildford,  16th  Mareh, 
1781.  He  died  soon  after,  unmarried.  They  had  also  a 
daughter,  Lady  Eleonors  Home,  married  to  Major-general 


Thomas  Dundas  of  Kngask,  M.P.,  who  fell  a  victim  to  pes- 
tilential  disease  on  public  service  in  the  West  Indies  in  1794, 
and  to  whose  memory  a  monument  was  erected  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  St  Panics  cathedral,  London. 
The  eari*s  second  wife,  his  cousm,  Marion,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  James  Home  of  Ayton,  died  withont  issue,  30th  Oct 
1768.  By  his  third  wife.  Miss  Bamey  of  Gi«at  Yarmouth,  he 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son  died  in  in- 
fancy. Alexander,  the  second  son,  became  tenth  earl.  Lady 
Caroline,  the  elder  daughter,  died  unmarried  30th  April 
1794.  Lady  Charlotte,  the  younger,  married  Rev.  Charies 
Baillie,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  and  rector  of  Middleton,  2d 
son  of  Hon.  George  Baillie  of  Jerriswoode,  with  issne. 

Alexander,  tenth  earl,  bora  at  Hirsel,  11th  Nov.  1769, 
married  Elizabeth,  2d  daughter  of  Henry,  third  duke  of  Buo- 
deuch  and  Qneensbeny,  and  had  three  sons :  1.  Cospatrick 
Alexander,  Lord  Dunglas;  2.  William  Montagu  Douglas, 
bom  22d  Nov.  1800,  died  22d  July  1822;  and  3.  Henry 
Campbell,  bom  1801,  died  in  infancy.  His  lordship,  a  repre- 
sentative peer,  died  2l8t  October  1841. 

His  only .  sorriving  son,  Cospatrick  Alexander  Ramsey- 
Home,  11th  earl,  bom  at  Dalkeith  House  27th  October  1799, 
was  under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afikirs  from  June  1828 
to  Nor.  1880,  elected  a  representative  peer  in  1842,  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  from  Feb.  to  Aug.  1852- 
He  married  in  1832,  Hon.  Uicy  Elizabeth  Montague,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  last  Lord  Montague  (a  title  in 
tbe  English  peerage  extinct  in  1848),  issue,  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  On  the  death  of  her  cousin,  the  4th  Lord  Dong- 
las,  without  issue,  6th  April  1867,  the  countess  of  Home  suo- 
eeeded  to  his  estates,  estimated  worth  X66,000  per  annum. 

The  Homes  of  Wedderbura  were  descended  from  Sir  David 
Home  of  Thurston,  in  East  Lothian,  second  son  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Home  of  Home.  He  got  from  Archibald  earl  of  Doug- 
las a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Wedderbum,  county  Berwick,  in 
1418,  which  received  a  royal  confirmation  19th  April  1480. 
He  and  his  wife,  Alice,  had  an  additional  charter  from  the 
superior,  Archibald,  4th  earl  of  Dongas,  confirmed  by  royal 
charter,  dated  at  Stirling,  16th  May  1460.  He  had  a  son,  D»- 
ind,  who  predeceased  him,  leaving  two  sons,  George,  who 
soeeeeded  his  grandfather,  and  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Pol- 
warth,  immediate  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Marchmont  (see 
MxRCHMOirr,  earl  of),  also,  of  the  Homes  of  Kimmerghame, 
Castle  Hume,  &c. 

The  grandson,  George  Home  of  Wedderi)um,  was  killed 
by  the  English  near  his  own  house  in  1497.  His  son  and 
successor,  Sir  David  Home,  was  slain  at  Flodden,  with  his 
eldest  son,  George.  He  had  seven  sons  altogether,  who  were 
called  "  the  spears  of  Wedderbum."  The  second  son,  David, 
inherited  the  estate.  The  third  son,  Alexander  Home  of 
Manderston,  was  ancestor  of  the  Homes,  earis  of  Dunbar 
(see  page  76  of  this  volume)^  the  Homes  of  Renton,  and  the 
familj  of  Home  Drammond  of  Blair  Drummond  in  Perth- 
shire. The  fourth  son,  John,  was  progenitor  of  the  Homes 
of  Blackadder,  who  possess  a  baronetcy.  The  younger  son, 
Patrick,  was  styled  of  Broomhouse. 

.  The  second  son,  Sir  David  Home,  was  the  energetic  baron 
of  Wedderi)nm,  who  revenged  the  execution  of  his  chief. 
Lord  Home,  and  his  brother,  by  the  assassination  of  Anthony 
de  la  Bastie  in  September  1617  as  above  related,  when  he 
was  assisted  by  ha  brothers,  John  and  Patrick.  With  Cock- 
bum  of  Langton  and  others  who  had  been  accessary  to  the 
murder,  they  were  cited  to  i^pear  before  the  court  of  justici- 
ary at  Edinburgh  on  19th  Febraary  following,  but  disregard- 
ing the  citation,  they  were  dedared  by  parliament  rebels  and 
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WboitbecKl  of  Ar- 
al the  head  of  a  i^tnog  font,  caltnd  BcnricUiire 
Sir  David  abut  hrmwJf  up  m  thacastk  of  Edriqg- 
tfaraa  inika  nom  Dcivjoe,  aad  uBDgu  aD  liia  at>- 
to  take  him  priaoBcr.  Tbai  iwlJfmaa  ai  ka^ 
ta  the  capital,  after  having  placed  ^Diiaoaa  ia  the 
of  oeip>y  Lmo^M^  attd  Weddcfbon.  Sv  Dxiid, 
•tOI  pnaiffti  ae  much  power  in  the  M cne.  that  it 
**■  none  ahnoet  pretended  to  go  to  h£nbug^  or  aaj 
wheie  dee  out  of  the  eountiT,  withoat  fint  both  aekiog  and 
oftraining  hie  fibcrtj."  BUduddcr,  pfior  ef 
alone  itfiid  to  rahniit  to  hini,  and  having  acckkntaDj 
one  daf  while  folknriag  the  chaee,  thej  iboght  with  aoch  oh- 
ftift/tfT  that  the  prior  and  hia  f»*  attcndanti 
the  fpat«    He  aoon  iccoveied  the  eaitlea  wmdi  had  ^ 

naoned  bv  the  legcni'a  fimeB,  his  own  fortrcai  ef  Weddexbom 
being  tht  fint  that  ■uiicndcfed  to  nni.  He  and  hia 
the  Uomca  of  Ajton,  Faetcartfe,  and  M andcnton 
with  their  retainen,  the  fonea  ef  the  carl  ef  Angoa  in 
the  famooa  *  street  enooontcr,  **  Cleanse  the  Caaseway,** 
against  the  Hamfltona  at  Edinbnrgh  m  1520L  On  the  re- 
tnni  of  Albany  from  Franee  in  the  following  year,  with  Cock- 
bora  of  Langton  and  others  eooeerned  in  the  death  of  De  la 
Baatie,  they  pot  their  it^ective  fistiiasiia  ef 
Wedderborn,  Bonde,  and  BiDie,  into  a  atron|. 
They  were  again  dcdaied  tniton,  hot  a  eooDpramise  waa,  in 
Angnat  1522,  entered  into  with  Albany,  and  aa  the  Homea 
were  restored  to  their  catatca,  they  were  thcneeforth  Ibnnd 
OQ  the  ade  of  the  icgnL  With  three  dan^^iten,  ha  had 
three  eons. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Geoige  Home,  with  Us  Aiti,  Lord 
Home,  and  his  kinsmen  of  Aytoo,  Benton,  and  Faateartle, 
were  among  the  nomber  of  thoae  iriio  were  taken  peiaunaa 
at  Solwav  Moaa  n  1642.  He  wm  shun  at  the  battfe  of  Pin- 
kie  in  1M7,  and  waa  sncceeded  by  his  next  brother.  Sir  Dn> 
rid.    His  yoongeet  brother,  John,  was  styled  ef  Orvmstane. 

Sir  David  Home  ef  Wedderbora  waa  taken  priaoner  at 
Pinkie.  With  the  Homea  of  Ayton  and  Mandenton,  the  bt- 
ter  ef  whom  waa  slain,  he  fooght  under  the  hnnnets  of  his 
chief,  agunst  Qneen  Mazy  at  tlie  battle  of  f^ngridr.  He 
(fied  in  1574.  He  had,  with  three  dangfatcriL  fonr  aons, 
namely,  George,  bis  heir;  David,  of  Godacroft,  the  wdl- 
known  author  ef  a  '  Histoffy  of  the  Hooae  and  Bace  of  Don- 
g)aa  and  Angoa,*  a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  mder  Home. 

The  ddest  son.  Sir  Geoige  Home  of  Wedderbora,  was  ap- 
pmnted  warden  of  the  east  mairiiea  in  157S,  and  eomptroDer 
r/f  Scotland  in  1597.  Ho  died  24th  November  1616.  He 
had  an  only  aon.  Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderbora,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Dnnbar  in  1650,  with  his  son,  George  Home,  whoae 
son,  also  named  Geor^  inherited  the  estate,  and  died  belbre 
1715.  With  a  dangbter,  he  had  two  sons,  George,  his  heir, 
and  Francia  Home  of  Qnixwood,  finom  whom  the  claimant  ef 
the  M archmont  peerage  derives  his  descent. 

The  dder  son,  George,  was  pot  in  posaearion  of  the  family 
state  in  1695,  and  engaging  in  the  lebdlion  of  1715,  waa 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  tried  and  condemned,  hot  ob- 
tained a  pardon,  and  died  at  Wedderbora  in  1720.  By  his 
wife,  Margaret,  eldest  dangfater  of  Sir  Pktrick  Home,  baronet, 
sf  Lnmsdean,  be  had  nine  diUdreo.  David,  the  ddest  son, 
died  laird  of  Wedderbnru,  in  1762.  His  next  brother,  George, 
having  predeceased  him  in  175S,  be  was  socceeded  by  the 
third  son,  Patrick,  who  died  m  1766.  John  and  Jamia,  the 
two  yonngest  sons,  were  captains  in  the  royal  navy,  and  both 
died,  nnmarried,  in  1758,  the  latter  killed  in  action  with  the 
Trench,  Margaret,  the  eldest  dangbter,  married  in  17S2, 
Ninian  Homo  of  BiUie,  and  waa  mother  of  Patrick  Home, 


bcr  ef  . 

Home  es  Janfinfield,  and  waa 
Home  ef  PiaztDn,  in  the  pariah  ef  Hntton, 
craor  ef  Grennda,  who  waa  mardered  there  by 
and  ef  George  Home,  who  sweesded  t*  the  estatea  of  Wed- 

ofPazton.    He  waa  a  member  ef  the  celebrated  fitcnrycv- 


cie  ef  Emnbnigh  which 

thoreftheMaa  of  Fcefia^  Loed  CM^Jfec, 

hia  papen  appeared  in  the  Mnnr  and  Lsanger.    Jcsn,  the 

ynongeat  da^htcr.  manisd  the  Bev.  John  Tod,  nrinister  ^ 

Ladykirk,  and  had  three asaa  and  three  Ai^slMaB.    Koaeef 


1799,  beeama  the  wifr  of  John  F 
1820.    Iblth  a  danf^hta;  Jem,  i 
Smith,  she  had  three  aoaa.  John  F 
Jannary  1781,  who  ■-■■■■'  t  ta  the 


WDfiam  Foreman  Home,  of  Psxtoa  Honae,  ben  Mth  Apeil 
1782,  manied  in  Jaonaiy  1811,  Jean,  dangbter  ef  the  Bev. 
George  Home  of  Gonsgreen,  and  had  feor  daqghten*  ef  whom 
the  eldeat,  Jean  Forenmn,  now  ef  Weddsrbnn  and  Pkzton, 
30th  Joly  1832,  David  Mikie.  Eaq.,  eideat  aon  ef 
Sir  David  Mihw,  aCBs  with  ksne  a  sen,  DavU, 
and  five  da^glrtaia.    NiniaB,  the  third  osn,  died 


Homes  of  BhMkaddcr 
tbdrth  aon  ef  Sir  Darid  Haa 
•'the  aevcn  apeara.*    By  hia 
adder,  eldest  dangfater  ef  one  of  the  two 
Bobert  Blackadder  of  that  ilk,  ha  aeqnirsd  that  estate,  and 
wvtfasraaftardeaignedJohn  HoofeeofBbckaddsr.    Hohnd 

John,  whose  son.  Sir  John  Home, 
of  Nova  Seotia  m  1671.  He 
lumadf  mnch  by  his  loyalty  and  patnoCMOL  By  his  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Jamea  Dnndaa  of  Annston,  he  had 
two  sons.  Sir  John,  his  soooessor,  and  Sir  David. 

The  latter.  Sir  Darid  Home  of  Orossr^  waa  admitted  nd- 
Tocate  3d  June  1687,  having  atndied  the  civil  law  sb  the 
oontineBt,  and  waa  amongst  the  first  jndgea  in  the  court  ol 
Bfinn  nominated  by  King  William  at  the  BevolntioB.  Ho 
took  hia  seat  on  the  bench  let  Nofvnbcr  1689,  by  the 
Lord  Ooasrig,  and  waa  appointed  a  had  ef  jnstkaar 
JsDuaiy  1690.  Shortly  aftcrwarda  he  waa  knie^tad  by  King 
Wilfiam.  In  November  1700,  he  preaentad  a  petition  to  par- 
liament rtspwling  the  loas  of  Ida  papers  at  the  great  firs  in 
the  meal  market,  Edinbois^  5th  Fefaraary  ef  that 
TIm  fire  broke  out  in  thelod^ng  nmnediately  i 
while  part  of  his  finally  were  in  bed,  and  Ua  lordAip 
going  to  bed,  and  the  alarm  waa  aoanddcn  that  he 
to  escape  in  hia  night  dothes,  with  his  chBdien 
Only  a  small  portion  of  his  pnpera  were  reeovered.  In  a  let- 
ter from  Duncan  Fotbca  of  CnOoden  to  his  brother,  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  fire,  ha  aays,  **  Many  rneful  s^its, 
sndi  SB  Coraerig  naked,  with  a  diild  under  his  oxter,  happmg 
for  his  life."  His  petition  waa  icniitted  to  a  committee  of 
three,  upon  whose  report  an  net  ef  parliament  waa  paaeed 
aiat  Jannary  1701,  entitled  **  An  act  for  proring  the  tenor  of 
Boma  writs  in  £evour  of  Sir  David  Home  of  Croaerig.**  The 
writs  related  chiefly  to  the  landa  of  Crossrig,  wfaidi  were  ad- 
judged to  Sir  John  Homo  ef  Blackadder,  and  his  son  James, 
by  Elisabeth  Home,  &c,  of  Croasrig,  and  came  afterwards  to 
Lord  Croasrig  by  diaposition  ef  the  above-mentioned  Jamea 
Home,  deaigned  of  Greenladean.  His  lordship  died  18th 
April  1707.    He  waa  twice  married:  his  second  wifr  was  a 
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daughter  of  Sir  Alexiinder  Swititon  of  SwintoD,  bj  whom  he 
had  iisae. 

From  Lord  Groflarig^f  eldest  sarrmng  son,  Mr.  Home  of 
Ecdea,  advocate,  aathor  of  several  works  profossioiial  and 
historical,  descended  the  Homes  of  Cowdenknowa,  the  first 
of  that  family,  Dr.  Francis  Home,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Edinbnrgh,  being  his  grandson.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
third  son  of  Mr.  Home  of  Eodea,  was  bora  17th  November 
1719.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  among 
the  few  who  founded  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
As  surgeon  of  a  re^ment  of  dragoons  he  served  in  Flanders 
daring  the  whole  of  the  seven  years'  war.  After  studying 
for  some  time  at  Leyden,  at  the  termination  of  the  war  he 
settled  in  Edinbui^h,  and  graduated  there  in  1750.  The 
subject  of  his  inaugural  dissertation  was  the  remittent  fever, 
which  had  prevailed  very  severely  in  the  army,  a  treatise  yet 
quoted  as  one  of  the  best  on  that  disease.  In  1768  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  continued  in  that  Qb«ir  for  thurty  years,  hav- 
ing contributed,  with  his  eminent  colleagues,  to  maintain  the 
high  character  of  that  university  as  a  medical  school.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  king*s  physicians  for  Scotiand.  He  died 
a  bachelor  on  15th  Februaiy  1813,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
94.  Dr.  Home  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  medical 
works.  His  'Principia  Medidna,*  written  in  correct  and 
elegant  Latin,  contains  an  excellent  scientific  histoiy  of  di»- 
eaaes.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and  on  the  conti- 
nent was  soon  adopted  by  several  professors  as  a  text-book. 
He  was  the  first  who  described  the  croup  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  disease.  His  works  entitled  *  Medical  Facts  and  Ex- 
periments,* and  *  Clinical  Experiments,  Histories,  and  Disser- 
tations,' form  valuable  collections  of  very  important  facts 
regarding  the  history  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  In 
1751  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Dunse  Spa,  which  brought 
that  mineral  spring  into  notice.  For  a  work  entiUed  *  Ex- 
periments on  Bleaching,'  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Honourable  Board  of  Trustees  for  tiie  Improvement  of  Man- 
ufactures in  North  Britain.  It  was  published  in  1756  by 
request  of  the  Board.  His  essay  on  the  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture long  continued  to  be  the  most  sciennfic  account  of 
that  most  important  art,  and  obtained  for  him  in  1790,  whau 
it  was  founded,  the  first  professorship  of  agriculture  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Croasrig's  elder  brotberi  Sir  John  Home,  2d  baronet 
dl  Blackadder,  married  his  cousin,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  oS 
Sir  James  Dundas,  2d  of  Araiston,  and  had  2  sons,  Sir  John, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  William,  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Home,  8d  baronet,  had,  with  a 
daughter,  4  sons.  The  eldest,  Sir  John,  4th  baronet,  dying 
without  surviving  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother, 
Sir  James,  5th  baronet,  who  died  before  1755.  The  son  of 
the  latter,  also  Sur  James,  a  clerk  to  the  signet,  had,  with  a 
djiughter,  1  son,  Sir  Geoi|;e,  6th  baronet,  who,  entering  the 
navy  early,  became  vice-admural.    He  died  in  1803. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  James,  7th  baronet,  bom  March  17, 
1790,  was  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service,  and  died 
m  1836.  He  had  two  sons.  Sir  John,  8th  baronet,  born 
August  4,  1829,  who  also  entered  the  navy,  but  died,  un- 
married, March  26, 1849,  and  Sir  George,  9th  baronet,  advo- 
cate, born  Sept.  23, 1832,  married,  in  1858,  Ann  Oliphant, 
only  child  of  Graham  Speirs,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Mid-Lothian; 
eaptain  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh  volunteer  rifles,  1869. 


Patrick  obtained  the  lands  of  Renton,  and  other  estates,  by 
his  manriage  in  1558  with  Janet,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  David  Ellem  of  Ronton,  sprung  from  an  ancient  family,  in 
the  county  of  Berwick. 

His  son.  Sir  Alexander  Home  of  Ronton,  was  appointed 
sheriff  prindpal  of  Berwickshire  in  1616,  on  the  resignation 
of  Alexander  earl  of  Home,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
1621.  He  was  very  rigorous  against  thoee  accused  of  witch- 
craft, and  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  from  his  son  to  Sir  Pa- 
trick Home  of  Polwarth,  sheriff,  dated  May  15,  1624,  bunied 
seven  or  eight  witches  at  Coldingham.  His  son.  Sir  John 
Home  of  Ronton,  was  bred  to  the  law.  In  1633  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick. For  his  adherence  to  Charles  I.,  his  lands  and  pro- 
perty were  pillaged  to  the  value  of  £8,000  sterling,  for  which, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the 
crown  feu  duties  payable  out  of  his  estate.  He  was  knighted, 
sworn  a  privy  ooundllor,  and  appointed  a  lord  of  session, 
4th  June  1668,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  the  20th, 
vrith  the  judicial  titie  of  Lord  Renton.  He  was  also 
constituted  jobtice-clerk  for  life  by  patent  of  the  same 
date;  and  general  and  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  his  com- 
mission for  the  latter  office  being  dated  10th  December 
1668.  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1671.  According  to 
Wodrow,  (vol.  L  p.  256,)  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
lealots  for  the  prelates  in  Scotland.  He  mairied  Maigaret, 
daughter  of  John  Stewart,  commendator  of  Coldin^iam,  son 
of  Francis,  the  turbulent  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  had  three 
sons,  namely,  Ist,  Sur  Alexander  Home  of  Coldingham,  whose 
male  line  terminated  at  the  death  of  his  grandson,  Sur  John 
Home,  in  January  1788 ;  2d,  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Ronton, 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1682.  He  sat  in  the 
Union  parliament,  and  adhered  to  the  protest  of  tlie  duke  of 
Aiigyle  against  that  measure.  His  male  line  is  said  to  have 
expired  at  the  death  of  his  grandson.  Sir  James  Home,  third 
baronet,  in  1785.  8d,  Henry  Home  of  Eames,  Berwickshire, 
whose  grandson  was  the  celebrated  Henry  Home,  Lord 
Kames,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  ^ven  at  page  486. 


The  Homes  of  Renton  were  descended  from  Patrick  Home 
of  Kill-know,  Coldingham,  second  son  of  Sir  Alexander 
Home  of  Manderstun,  and  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Dunbar. 


The  old  Homes  of  Kimmerghame  and  Redhaugh  (whicii 
lands  were  exchanged  for  those  of  Honndwood  and  Femey- 
side)  terminated  in  an  heiress,  Elizabeth  Home,  married  first 
to  William  Macfarlane  Brown  of  Dalgowrie  and  Kirkton,  and 
second,  on  23d  December  1778,  to  her  cousin-german,  Robert 
Robertson  of  Brownsbank  and  Prenderguest,  Berwickshire. 
Mrs.  Robertson  died  9th  July  1785,  leaving  her  estate  of 
Ferneyside  to  her  distant  relative.  Sir  Abram  Hume  of  Worm- 
leyburgh,  baronet,  and  it  b  now  possessed  by  his  descend- 
ant. Earl  Brownlow,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Hume  and 
Egerton,  as  heir  of  line  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Abram  Hume 
with  Amelia,  sister  of  John,  earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  de  Grey,  duke  of  Kent  Robertson  of 
Prenderguest,  on  whose  second  son  the  estate  of  Ferneyside 
had  been  settied  previously  to  the  deed  of  Mrs.  Robertson  in 
favour  of  Sir  Abram  Hume,  is  represented  by  Robert  Bruce 
Robertson  Glasgpw,  Esq.  of  Montgreenan,  Ayrshire,  Ensign 
27th  foot,  18th  in  descent  from  Alexander,  Ut  Lord  Home. 

From  the  Homes  of  Greenlaw  castle,  also  in  the  oonnty  of 
Berwick,  descended  Sir  Everard  Home,  baronet,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  born  at  Hull  6th  May  1746,  died  at  London,  81  st 
August  1832.  His  sister,  Anne  Home,  authoress  of  a  volume 
of  poems  printed  at  London  in  1802,  was  married  in  July 
1771,  to  the  celebrated  anatomist,  John  Hunter. 

A  David  Home,  a  Protestant  minister  educated  in  France, 
was  employed  by  James  VI.  to  reconcile  the  differences  b«- 
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tween  Tilenos  and  Dnmonlin  on  th«  aabject  of  Justification ; 
and  if  possible  to  induce  the  Protestants  timmghoat  Europe 
to  agree  to  one  single  form  of  doctrine.  He  is  often  con- 
founded with  David  Home  of  Godsoroft,  to  whom  some  of 
his  works  have  been  ascribed. 

His  chief  work  is, — ^Apolog^a  Basihoa ;  seu  MaohiaTelU  In- 
genium  Ezaminatum.    Paris,  1626,  4to. 

There  are  also  attributed  to  him,  De  Unione  Insula  Bri- 
tannicsB,  TVactatus.    Lond.  1606,  4ta 

Lusus  Poetici.    Lond.  1605,  4to. 

Le  contr'  Assassin;  ou  Beponse  k  I'ApoIogie  dea  Jesnitet. 
Geneve,  1612,  8yo. 

Lettres  et  Traictes  Chrestiens,  pleins  dlnstruetions  et 
Consolations  Morales  et  Sainctes.    Bergerae,  1618, 12mo. 

Illostrissimi  Prinoipis  Henrid,  Josta.    Lond.  1618,  4to. 

Re^  suo,  Scotis  Gratolatio.    Edin.  1617,  4to. 

L*Assas8inat  du  Roi ;  ou  Maximes  du  Viel  de  la  Monta- 
gue, Pratique  en  la  personne  de  defunt  Henri  le  Grand. 
1617,  8vo. 

Poemata  Omnia.    Pans,  1689,  8to. 

He  is  likewise  the  author  ot  several  compositions  in  the 
Delida  Poetarom  Scotorum. 

HOME,  or  HuHE,  Ladt  Grizel,  better  known 
as  Lady  Grizel  Baillie,  celebrated  for  her  amia- 
ble, pmdent,  and  exemplary  conduct  as  a  daugh- 
ter, wife,  and  mother,  as  well  as  for  her  poetical 
talents,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  earl 
of  Marcbmont,  and  was  born  at  Redbraes  castle, 
Berwickshure,  December  25,  1665.  When  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  she  acted  a  most  heroic  and 
conrageons  part  on  two  remarkable  occasions. 
Her  father,  then  Sir  Patrick  Hnme,  and  that  emi- 
nent patriot,  Mr.  Robert  BailUe  of  Jerviswood, 
were  very  intimate  friends,  and  on  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  latter.  Sir  Patrick  sent  his  daughter 
Gi'izel  from  Redbraes  to  Edinburgh,  to  endeavom* 
to  convey  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baillie  in  prison,  and 
bring  back  what  intelligence  she  conld.  In  this 
difScult  enterprise  she  succeeded,  and  having,  at 
the  same  time,  met  with  his  son,  George  Baillie, 
afterwards  of  Jerviswood,  a  friendship  was  form- 
ed, which,  after  the  Revolution,  was  completed 
by  their  marriage,  on  September  17, 1692.  Dur- 
ing her  father^s  concealment  in  the  vaults  of  Pol- 
warth  church,  she  went  every  night  alone  at 
midnight,  carrying  victuals  to  him,  which,  to  pre- 
vent the  suspidons  of  the  servants,  she  conveyed 
from  off  her  own  plate  into  her  lap,  while  she  was 
at  dinner.  In  their  subsequent  exile  in  Holland, 
she  managed  all  the  fiimily  matters,  and  by  her 
prudent  conduct  and  cheerful  disposition  light- 
ened the  gloom  and  hardships  of  then*  lot.  At  the 
Revolution  she  was  offered  the  situation  of  mud 


of  honour  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  which  she 
declined,  preferring  to  return  to  Scotland  with  her 
family.  Her  daughter.  Lady  Mnn-ay  of  Stan- 
hope, wrote  a  very  interesting  account  of  her  life 
and  character,  which  is  appended  to  Rosens  Ob- 
servations on  Fox's  Historical  Work,  in  1809, 
and  was  also  published  separately  by  Thomas 
Thomson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  in  1822.  One  or  two 
of  Lady  Grizel  Baillie's  ballads  were  printed  in 
the  Tea  Table  Miscellany,  and  other  collections 
of  Scottish  song.  One  of  these  is  the  well-known 
humorous  song,  ^  Were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad 
dee.'  Lady  Murray  says,  that  she  possessed  a 
book  of  songs  of  her  mother's  writing  when  in 
Holland,  *^  many  of  them  interrupted,  half  writ, 
some  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,"  &c. 
Lady  Grizel  died  December  6, 1746,  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  beside  her  hus- 
band at  Mellerstain.  An  elegant  inscription  by 
Judge  Bumet,  engraved  on  marble,  was  placed 
on  hei*  monument.  She  had  one  son,  who  died 
young,  and  two  daughters,  Grizel,  married  to  Sii 
Alexander  Murray  of  Stanhope,  Earonet,  and  Ra- 
chel, who  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Lord  Bin- 
ning. 

HOME,  Henrt,  Lord  E[ames,  a  judge  dis- 
tinguished for  his  profound  knowledge  of  law,  and 
for  his  numerous  legal  and  metaphysical  writings, 
was  born  in  1696.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Home  of  Kames,  in  Berwickshire,  and  received 
his  education  at  home,  under  a  private  tutor.  In 
1712  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
and  assiduously  studied  the  law  at  Edinburgh, 
with  the  view  of  practising  at  the  bar.  In  Janu- 
ary 1724  he  was  admitted  advocate.  In  1728  he 
published  his  collection  of  *  Remarkable  Decisions 
of  the  Ck>urt  of  Session  from  1706  to  1728,'  which 
at  once  brought  him  into  practice.  In  1732  ap- 
peared *  Essays  on  several  Subjects  in  Law ;'  and 
in  1741 '  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
its  first  Institution  to  the  year  1740,'  in  the  form 
of  a  dictionary ;  to  which  two  volames  were  after- 
wards added  by  his  friend  and  biographer.  Lord 
Woodhouselee.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  *  Essays  upon  several 
Subjects  concerning  British  antiquities,'  which 
were  published  in  1747.  These  subjects  are,  In- 
troduction of  the  Feudal  Law  into  Scotland ;  Con- 
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■tituiion  of  Farliameiit ;  Uouow,  Uiguity  ;  Suc- 
cession or  Descent,  with  an  Appeudix  on  the 
Hereditary  and  ludereasible  Rights  of  Kings.  In 
1751  appeared  *  Essays  on  the  Friuciples  of  Mo- 
ralitj  and  Natural  Religion,  Id  two  parts.'  The 
latter  woric,  in  which  be  advocates  the  doctrine  of 
pliilosophical  neces^ty,  was  believed  to  liave  a 
tendency  to  infidelity,  and  it  was  accordingly  at- 
tAcked  in  two  able  pamphlets,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  also  brought  the  snbject  before  the 
church  conrts,  bnt  bis  death  soon  after  pat  an  end 

'    to  the  coutroversy. 

In  February  1702  Mr.  Home  was  raised  to  the 
bench  of  the  coDi-t  of  seseion,  when  be  took  the 
title  of  Lord  Kames.  In  1755  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  encoor- 
agement  of  the  Fisheries,  Arts,  and  Manufactures 
of  Scotland,  and  shortly  after  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  management  ol  the  forfeited  estates. 
Id  1757  be  poblisbed,  in  ooe  volume  8 vo,  'The 
Statnto  Law  of  Scotland  abiidged,  with  Historical 
Notes,'  which  has  gone  through  several  editions, 
and  is  still  among  the  books  consulted  by  practi- 
tioners. In  1759,  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
taw  of  Scotland  by  assimilating  it  as  much  as  pos- 
uble  to  the  taw  of  England,  and  after  correspond- 
iug  on  the  sulject  with  Lord -chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  he  published  '  Historical  Law  Tracts ;' 
which  was  foUowed  in  1760  by  a  work,  with  a 
similar  olgect,  entitled  '  The  Principles  of  Eqnity.' 
In  1761,  quitting  professional  enbjects,  he  brought 
out  a  small  volume  on  the  elementary  principles 
of  education,  styled  'Introduction  to  the  Art  of 

.  Thinking,'  which  was  originally  written  for  the 
use  of  his  own  family.  In  1762  be  published,  in 
three  volnnies,  his  '  Elements  of  Criticism,'  a  val- 
uable and  Ingenious  work,  which,  of  all  others, 
established  his  reputation  in  England. 

In  April  1763  Lord  Kames  was  appointed  one 
ofthelordsof  thejustlclai7  court,  and  uniformly 
distlngnisbed  himself  in  the  trial  of  criminals  by 
his  strict  impartiality,  diligence,  and  ability.  At 
all  times  remarkable  for  bis  public  spirit,  his  lord- 
ship took  an  active  part  in  promoting  every  mea- 
fnre  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1765  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  ou 
the  progress  of  Flax-Husbandry  in  Scotland,  with 
the  patriotic  design  of  stimulating  his  countrymen 


to  continue  their  exertions  in  a  most  valuable 
branch  of  national  Industiy.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing appeared  his  '  Remarkable  Decisions  of  -the 
Cotirt  of  Session  ftom  17S0  to  1762 ;'  which  in- 
cludes the  period  of  his  own  practice  at  the  bar. 
In  1772  he  produced  'The  Gentleman  Farmer, 
bciug  an  attempt  to  improve  Agriculture  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  test  of  Ratloual  Principles ;'  a 
very  useful  work,  characteristic  of  the  genius  and 
disposition  of  the  author.  In  1773  he  published, 
in  two  volumes,  his  '  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Man,*  containing  some  curious  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions concerning  the  nature  and  gradations  ol 
the  human  race. 

The  subjoined  woodcut  of  Lord  Kames  is  trora 
a  portrait  by  D.  Mai-tin,  in  the  Scots  Magasine 
for  July  1801  (vol.  Ixiii.),  engraved  by  Beogo : 


Even  after  he  had  attained  his  80tli  year,  his 
mind  had  lost  none  of  its  vigour,  and  be  continued 
bb  nsnil  pursuits  with  unabated  ardour  and  per- 
severance. In  1777  be  published  '  Elucidations 
respecting  the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  Scot- 
land,' and  in  1780,  '  Select  Deci^ons  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  from  1752  to  1768.'  He  closed  his 
literary  labom'S  with  '  Loose  Hints  upon  Educa- 
tion, chiefly  concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart,' 
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published  iu  17S1,  when  the  venenUile  author  had 
leached  bia  85th  year.  He  died  of  extreme 
old  age,  December  27th,  1782.  He  had  married, 
in  1741,  Agatha,  daughter  of  Mr.  Drnmmond  of 
Blair,  b;  whom,  in  1766,  he  acquired  the  exten- 
aive  eatate  of  Blair-Drummond  iu  Perthshire. 
HIa  SOD  in  cousequence  assumed  &e  name  of 
Home  Drummood. 

HOME,  John,  an  eminent  dramatic  poet,  tlie 
eon  of  Mr.  Alexander  Home,  town-clerk  of 
lieith,  of  the  ancient  familj  of  Bassenden,  line- 
ally descended  from  Alexander  first  Lord  Home, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Ancrum,  Roxbuighshire, 
September  22,  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  April  1745 
lie  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  the 
eame  year,  when  the  rebellion  broke  ont,  he  join- 
ed a  volunteer  corps  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  bnt  contrived,  with  some  others,  to  ee 
from  Donne  castle,  where  he  was  confined. 
1746  he  was  ordained  minister, at  Athelstaneford, 
In  East  Lothian,  vacant  bj  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Bobert  Blair,  author  of  'The  Grave.'  Having 
written  a  tragedy,  named  Agig,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1749,  and  offered  It  to  Garrick,  then  man- 
ager of  Drnrj  Lane,  who  rcfosed  it.  In  Febi-uarj 
1755  he  again  visited  the  metropolis,  taking  with 
him  his  traged;  of  Donglaa,  which  was  also  re- 
jected  by  Ganid.  It  was,  however,  perfermed  at 
Edinborgh  vrith  the  most  enthusiastic  applause, 
December  14,  1756,  the  author  and  several  other 
ministers  being  present  at  the  firat  representation. 
For  this  bold  violation  of  the  rules  of  clerical  pro- 
priety, his  friends  were  Bubjeel«d  to  the  censnTSs 
of  the  charch,  ^ikh  he  himself  only  cscsped  by 
resigning  his  living  in  June  1757.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  the  earl  of  Bute,  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
the  plot  of  which  is  taken  fram  the  beautiful  old 
ballad  of'GUMorice,' was  bnwght  ont  at  London 
with  great  success,  and  became  a  stock  piece. 
His  tragedy  of  Agis  was  now  acted,  but  with  tem- 
porary success,  white  the  Siege  of  Aquileia,  an- 
other play  of  his,  represented  in  1759,  was  a 
complete  failure.  In  1760  he  published  his  three 
tingedies  In  one  volume,  dedicated  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  granted  him  a  pennon  of  £300  a-year. 
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The  sinecure  situation  of  conservator  of  Scots  pri- 
vileges at  Campvere  was  likewise  conferred  ou 
him,  and,  in  1763,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen.  In 
1769  was  produced  The  Fatal  Discovery;  in  1773^ 
Aionzo;  and  in  1778,  Alfred,  tragedies  which 
were  all  unsuccessful.  In  1770  Mr.  Home  mar- 
ried a.  lady  of  his  own  name,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children.  In  1779  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  lus  life.  Soon 
after  his  retui-n  the  duke  of  Bnccleuch  raised  a 
regiment  of  Fencibies,  in  which  Mr.  Home  ac- 
cepted of  a  captain's  commission,  which  he  held 
till  the  disbandmeut  of  tlie  coips  on  the  succeed- 
ing peace.  In  1802  appeared  his  History  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  which  universally  disappointed 
public  expectation.  Home  died  September  5, 
1808,  in  hie  86th  year.    His  portrait  is  subjoined. 


HmAN,  tlwaiimain«arnfgttiiJvin  Orkney,  Khicti  po- 
>  borciDetcy,  dtSMnded  lioiii  Blafaop  Andnir  Honv- 
nun,  wko  inuri«d  Mtuy  Slswan,  heina  of  Gnemuj,  mi 
npramUtiT*  nf  tba  •arls  of  Urkiwj  of  thu  nsiiw.    In  ISU 

18  made  callugue  to  Mr.  Bobert  Blair  in  St.  Andnin 
ij  the  prahjlerf  of  that  dC]'.  He  irii  ifleniards  ircbdei- 
)n  of  St.  AndnwB,  and  anoceeded  Biehop  Sfdeeif  ia  tin  an 
of  Oiknej  in  1661,  bdng  «inaecnit«d  on  lOth  April  of  that 
Tcir,  On  nth  JdIj  1668,  whan  atapping  >>iEa  the  coach  of 
Anhbiabop  Sharp  on  the  High-street  of  Edbbiugli,  he  n- 
oaited  a  ihot  in  bis  wrist  with  ■  poisoned  bullet,  inlendMl  for 


(d  from  tba  indemnitj.  Od  the  017  irissg  tbit  ■  nun  iru 
Ullad,  tha  p«^l«  b^u  to  mih  to  tha  iiKit,  bat  nma  one 
njing  Uui  ^^it  wai  onlj  A  bishop,"  tha  cniwd  quietlj  dii- 
pcnad.  Uitahall  laciped  st  tha  timi,  but  lao  jaan  sftsr- 
Wtfdi  m  ezecated  for  the  dead.  Tha  noiud  narai  bealad. 
«nd  gnUlj  impaiiad  tha  tnihop's  health.  Ha  died  in  Falan- 
atj  167G,  ud  wm  buriad  in  the  oithadnd  chnidi  of  Kiric- 
<hIL  Ua  WM  tha  author  of  a  work  callad  'Tbe  Snrraj  of 
tba  inaoloit  ud  infoinODa  libal  antiUad  NephtalL,'  lOiiU  4to, 
18TB,  ID  which  be  ittampta  to  nfiite  the  atatamaiiti  tontaiiiad 
la  that  funona  pnabjteiiaii  publication. 

Hia  gTHt-fEraat-grandjiHi,  William  Honjmaii,  Lord  Anna- 
dala,  eldeat  aon  of  Patrick  Honfman  of  SiBmaaj  bj  iiit  wife, 
Margarat,  danghter  and  heinaa  of  H'Kaj  of  Stnth;  (cousin 
of  Lard  Raaj),  wai  a  distiiigaiahed  jodga  of  theoonrt  ofasa- 
aton.  Bom  in  Decnnbar  ITfifi,  ha  iraa  admitted  adTDcata 
ISth  Febroai;  1777,  and  appointed  thaiiff-dapnte  of  Lanark- 
ihiia  io  1TB6.  On  being  promoted  to  the  bench,  be  took  hia 
aaat,  7th  Ftbniai;  17B7,  with  tha  judidal  title  of  Lord  Ar- 
inadala,  from  an  estate  aS  that  turns  which  he  inheritad  ftom 
hia  mothar  in  tba  coont;  of  Sutherland.  On  S9th  Jon*. 
171111,  ha  wai  nanied  onaof  tbetoidaof  jostidai-j,  andcnatod 
a  baronet,  llth  Ua;,  1601.  He  reeigiMd  hie  seat  on  tbe 
benoh  ia  1811,  end  1^  at  Smjlloni  Park,  bia  reaidinca  in 
Lanaikabira,  June  fith,  1836.  Be  had  Tuarried  in  1777, 
Maiy,  eldeat  daugbter  of  tte  Ri^t  HoD.  Robert  Uacqusen, 
Lord  BraiGeld,  loid-Joatioe-dack,  and  had  thraa  aoaa  and 
thna  dau^tcn.  Hia  eldeat  aon.  Sir  Bicbaid  BempCde 
Jobnalon  Hoajman,  eecond  baronet,  at  ona  tima  an  offioer 
in  tbe  28th  light  dragoons,  died  23d  Fabnur?  1B42,  wiUioDt 
iatus,  and  irai  mcoeedad  bjr  hie  next  brother.  Sir  Ord  John 
HoDyman,  Uiird  bsniiiat,  a  oolonal  in  the  aimj  and  msjar  in 
tha  grenadier  gnarda  (1^16};  Banted  in  1818  the  daoghUr 
of  Admiral  Bowani  iaaua,t>ro  son*  and  one  daDKhlcr. 

Anethar  aon  of  tba  Out  baronet.  Lieuteasnr-o.lanel  Rohnl 


HoDTntSD,  18th  foot,  diatingtuabed  himeelf  in  Egjpt  rnida 
Sir  Kalph  Abcnrombj,  at  tlw  eaptore  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  noder  Sir  David  fiaird,  agd  in  tlw  island  of  Juoaica, 
when  he  died  of  farar  »ot.  30,  1809,  aged  ST 

Hopa,  a  nimanM  of  etanding  in  Scotland  sinoa  at  least  the 
13tli  oentorj.  Annag  tboea  who  sHora  fedt;  to  F.ilward  L 
in  1398,  ware  two  baroot  of  tha  name*  of  Adun  b  Hwp  and 
John  de  Hope.  Miabet  (^aten  qfBanOy,  Appendix,  10I. 
iL,  p.  96),  sijs  that  Uwee  of  this  naOM  an  said  to  be  de- 
Boended  fram  tlie  familiea  det  B'Oiblaii  in  Ficardj.  Tba 
French  nord  OMim  means  1  bop,  and  wban  aaswned  as  ■ 
■nmama  it  became  in  ScotUnd  Hope.  In  the  Saxon,  the 
mud  hope  indiaated  tbe  tktlltnd  part  of  a  bill- 
John  da  Hopa,  tha  immediate  ancestor  of  tha  Hopetotin 
familj,  ia  said  10  baie  come  to  Scotland  irom  France  in  tb» 
ntinuaof  the  princess  Magdalen^  qoaan  of  Janes  V.,m  lt>37. 
Ha  married  in  Fiance  Eliiabetb  or  BeOBe  Cnmnung,  a  Scotch 
ladj.  and  had  a  son,  Edward  Hope,  one  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  EdinbOTf  h  in  tbe  rogu  of  Qoeao  llaij.  B«ng  a 
great  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  Edward  Hope  was  cboaai 
one  of  the  oommissioDera  for  that  dtj  to  tha  Genand  Aascm' 
bl;  of  1560.  Hia  son,  Hem?  Hope,  merchant  in  Edinbor^ 
turing  fnqneat  occasion,  in  the  oonisa  of  bnxineaa,  to  risit 
tbe  continent,  married  a  French  ladj,  named  Jaqaaliaa  de 
Tott,  or  Joanna  JnTitot,  and  had  two  sous.  Sir  Tbomaa  of 
Craighall,  the  cdebrated  joiiiconanlt,  a  memoir  of  whom  ia 
given  in  larger  type  at  page  484  \  and  Henry,  ancestor  of  the 
great  and  opulent  branch  of  the  Hopea.  long  aeUied  in  Am- 
sterdam, a  desc«ndant  of  which,  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  ofDa^ene, 
Sumy,  author  of  Anaatasiue  end  other  works,  died  in  ISSl. 

Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  elder  son,  aoquiied  the  estate  of 
Cnighell,  in  the  perieh  01  Ceres,  f^feekra.  The  nun*  of 
Craighall  house,  bailt  bj  him,arastuat«dinthehighgroDnd, 
above  a  deep  and  beautifaltj  wooded  den,  aboat  a  mile  to  tha 
south-eaet  of  the  village  of  Cerea.     A  view  of  these  spleodld 
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In  tliis  building,  ttejn  Mr.  Ldg^ton,  we  hsre,  what  was  then 
nre  in  Scotland,  in  prirate  mannona,  an  attempt  to  combine 
the  graces  of  Italian  aichitectiire  with  the  strength  at  that  time 
conadered  neoeasary  in  domestio  architectore.  The  elegant 
mansion  had  been  erected  immediatelj  adjoining  the  old  cas- 
tie  of  Craighall,  which  forms  a  wing  on  the  sonth  ride  of  the 
boilding.  The  arms  of  the  familj  still  remain  emUazoned 
on  the  front,  and  the  following  motto,  in  allorion  to  the 
famiij  name,  is  still  legible,  ^Spero  mupiro  doneeJ* 

Sir  Thomas  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nora  Scotia  in  1628. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Binning  or  Bennet 
of  Waltjford,  Haddingtonshire,  and  had  nine  sons  and  five 
dangfaters. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Hope,  second  baronet  of  Craig- 
hall, was  knighted  and  admitted  one  of  the  ordinaiy  lords  of 
the  ooort  of  sesrion,  27th  Jnlj  1682,  when  he  assnmed  the 
jndidal  title  of  Lord  Cnughall.  In  1638  he  refused  to  take 
the  king's  oorenant  until  it  should  be  ezplaiiftd  bj  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblj.  In  1640  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
Estates  diosen  to  oppose  the  derigns  of  Charles  L  In  1644 
he  succeeded  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  of  Kerse,  as  a 
commissioner  for  the  plantation  of  kirks.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  sworn  a  privy  coundllor,  and  in  1646  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  second  baronet  He  was  a  member  of 
the  various  committees  of  estates  constituted  during  the  sub- 
sequent years  of  Charles  I.  and  the  first  years  of  Charies  II. 
In  January  1651  his  brother,  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hopetoun, 
was  arrested,  by  order  of  Charles  II.,  for  adviring  his  majesty 
to  surrender  England,  Ireland,  and  partTof  Scotland  to  Chfvm- 
well,  ip  order  to  preserve  the  rest ;  and  on  being  examined, 
he  dedared  that  it  was  his  brother  Lord  Cnughairs  advice  to 
the  king,  namely,  **  to  treat  with  Cromwell  for  the  one  halff 
of  his  doacke  before  he  lost  the  quhole.**  Lord  Cnughall 
was,  in  consequence,  dted  to  attend  the  committee,  but  no- 
thing seems  to  have  followed  this  dtation.  He  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  oommisrionezs  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  from  an  entry  in  Nioors  Diary,  he  seems  to  have  acted 
as  president  of  the  court  In  August  1658,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  Scottish  members  of  the  Protector's  parliament 
He  died  at  Edinbuxgh,  28th  April  1654.  He  had,  with  six 
daughters,  two  sons.  Sir  Thomas,  and  Sir  Archibald  of  Ran- 
keillour,  of  whom  afterwards. 

The  dcler  son,  Su-  Thomas  Hope,  third  baronet  of  Craig- 
hall, bom  11th  February  1633,  had  a  son,  Sir  Thomas  Hope, 
fourth  baronet,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  baronet,  and  by  her  had 
three  sons.  The  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Hope,  fifth  baronet 
of  Craighall,  predeceased  his  mother,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  next  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Bruce  Hope  of  Kinross,  sixth 
baronet  of  Craighall,  who  sold  the  latter  estate  in  1729  to 
the  earl  of  Hopetoun.  He  died  unmarried,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  youngest  brother,  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John 
Bruce  Hope  of  Kinross,  seventh  baronet,  who  married,  first, 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  Charies  Halkett,  baronet,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons,  who  all  predeceased  himsdf.  He  mamed, 
secondly,  Mariamne  Denune,  of  the  family  of  Denune  of  Cad- 
boll,  Boss-shire,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He  died  in 
1766,  when  the  baronetcy  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  Sir  Tho- 
mas, dghth  baronet 

Sir  Ardiibald  Hope  of  Bankdllonr,  the  second  son  of  Lord 
Craighall  above  mentioned,  bom  9th  September  1689,  was 
admitted  advocate  80th  June  1664.  Having  been  absent 
fiom  the  king*s  host  at  Bothwell  Bridge  in  1679,  on  6th  July 
1681  he  was  dted  before  the  privy  ooundl  to  answer  for  his 
absence,  when  he  pleaded  his  privileges  as  an  advocate,  and 
that  he  sent  a  man  and  a  horse  in  his  stead.    The  privy 


ooundl  repelled  this,  but  they  ranitted  to  a  committee  to  cm- 
rider  how  far  his  sending  a  horeeman  should  alleviate  the 
charge.  Fountainhall,  in  his  Dedrions,  ascribes  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  privy  ooundl  to  political  motives,  "  because  he  had 
voted  against  the  duke  (of  York,  afterwards  James  VIL)  and 
the  court  faction  in  the  dection  of  the  oommisrioners  of 
Fife"  (vol  L  p.  146).  At  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  sesrion,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  Ist  Novem- 
ber 1689,  as  Lord  Rankdliour.  On  27th  January  following 
he  was  constituted  a  lord  of  justiciary,  aad  about  the  same 
time  was  knighted  by  King  William.  He  died  10th  October 
1706,  aged  67.  His  ddest  son  having  predeceased  him  with- 
out issue,  his  second  son.  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  admitted  advo- 
cate in  1701,  succeeded  his  cousin.  Sir  John  Bruce  Hope,  as 
dglith  baronet  on  his  death  in  1766 ;  of  whom  afterwards. 

The  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  eminent  lawyer 
and  statesman,  was  Sir  Thomas  Hope  oi  Kerse,  bom  6th 
August,  1606,  who  was  called  to  the  bar  on  17th  July  1631, 
and  recdved  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charies  I.  at  In- 
nerwick  16th  July  1633.  He  was  conunissioner  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Clackmannan  in  1639,  1640,  and 
1641,  and  was  also  speaker  for  the  barons  or  freeholders.  In 
1640  he  was  constituted  colonel  of  the  troop  of  horse  raised 
by  the  college  of  justice  to  attend  General  Leslie  as  his  life- 
guard when  he  marched  into  England  at  the  head  of  the 
Scots  army.  Appointed  on  18th  November  1641,  a  lord  of 
sesrion,  he  was  also  constituted  lord-justice-general;  and 
was  afterwards  nominated  one  of  the  oommisrioners  to  treat 
with  the  parliament  of  England  about  the  most  effectoal 
method  of  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh 23d  August  1643,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  treatises,  namely,  *Iaw  Repertorie;' 
and  *  Commentarius  in  libros  digestoram  nempe  XVIIl.  ad 
XXIV.,  et  in  alios  nonnullos  juris  drills  libros ;'  the  first  in 
one,  the  latter  in  two  volumes  folio,  MS.  His  son.  Sir  Alex-^ 
ander  Hope  of  Kerse,  bora  12th  December  1637,  was  created 
a  baronet,  30th  May  1672.  His  son,  Sir  Alexander  Hope  of 
Kerse,  second  baronet  of  this  brandi  of  the  fomily,  bom  13th 
August,  1663,  married  14th  April  1690,  the  Hon.  Nicholas 
Hamilton,  only  daughter  of  William  second  Lord  Baigeny, 
and  had  a  son,  Sir  Alexander  Hope  of  Kerse,  bom  3d  Janu- 
ary 1697,  and  died  24th  February  1749.  His  son.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Hope,  fourth  baronet  of  Kerse,  sold  his  paternal  inher- 
itance to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  thereafter  derigned  of  Kecse, 
baronet,  M.P. 

Sir  Alexander  Hope  of  Grantoun,  Linlithgowriiire,  the 
fifth  son  of  the  first  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  bom  12th  March 
1611,  was  cupbearer  to  King  Charles  I.  He  married  an 
English  lady  of  fortune,  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Gran- 
toun.   He  died  without  issue,  18th  Febraaiy  1680,  aged  69. 

The  sixth  son  was  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  bom  12th 
July  1614,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  mineralogist  He  prac- 
tised as  an  advocate  for  several  years  with  great  success,  and 
having,  in  1688,  acquired  by  marriage  with  Anne,  only 
daughter  and  hdress  of  Robert  Foulis  of  Leadhills,  Lanark- 
shire, that  valuable  mineral  estate,  he  applied  himself  to 
working  the  lead  mines  of  the  district,  a  subsequent  manager 
of  whidi  was  Allan  Ramsay's  father,  and  where  the  poet 
himself  was  bom.  In  1641  Sir  James  Hope  was  appointed 
general  of  the  cnnzie-house,  or  govemor  of  the  nuDt  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  to  which  oflioe  was  afterwards  annexed,  by  act  of  the 
Estates,  a  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  the  Mint 
house.  He  was  admitted  a  lord  of  sesrion  on  1st  June  1649. 
In  the  same  year  and  1650  he  was  elected  a  commisrioner  to 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  named  one  of  the 
committee  of  Estates,  a  commifiaioner  for  public  accounts  and 
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for  reTUHng  the  laws.  He  had  aa  active  share  in  the  parllar 
mentaiy  transactions  of  1650,  and  was  one  of  the  oommis- 
sioners  sent  to  oommand  the  marqois  of  Montrose  to  attend 
before  the  Estates  to  reodye  sentence.  He  was  president  of 
a  committee  named  to  inrestigate  and  report  on  the  case  of 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  and  par- 
liament seems  to  have  rewarded  him  with  six  of  them  to 
work  in  his  lead  mines.  Having  voted  at  Perth  against  levy- 
ing an  aimj  to  oppose  Cromwell,  who  vras  then  advancing  to 
invade  Scotland,  he  was  accused  bj  the  marquis  of  Ai^le  on 
26th  November  1660,  as  an  enemj  to  the  king  and  country, 
and  as  a  principal  plotter  and  contriver  of  all  the  mischief 
that  had  befaUen  both.  Shortly  afterwards  he  applied  for  a 
pass  to  leave  the  kingdom,  whidi  was  denied,  unless  he  would 
give  in  a  petition  stating  his  reasons  for  denring  it  He  en- 
dured a  short  imprisonment  in  the  banning  of  1661  for 
being  implicated  in  the  affair  of  his  brother,  Lord  Cru^^all 
(see  preceding  page),  and  on  his  release  was  ordered  to  retire 
to  his  country  seat  In  May  1662  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  oommissionerB,  under  Cromwell,  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Sootiand,  and  in  1664  he  was  constituted  a  com- 
missioner for  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  he  was  laid  aside  firom  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, in  consequence  of  not  conducting  himself  to  the  sati^ac- 
tion  of  the  Protector  at  the  dissolution  of  **the  littie  parlia- 
ment** He  died  at  his  brother's  house  of  Granton,  28d 
November  1661,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  sge,  two  days  sfker 
he  had  landed  from  Holland,  whither  he  had  gone  regarding 
Ills  lead  business.  The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  then 
known  aa  "the  Flanders  sickness.**  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Cramond,  where  a  well-executed  marble  bust 
of  him  was  erected,  with  a  suitable  Latin  inscription.  He 
maxried  a  second  time,  Lady  Maiy  Keith,  eldest  daughtor  of 
the  seventh  earl  Marischal,  and  had  issue  by  both  wives.  He 
acquired  the  lands  of  Hopetoun  in  Lanarkshire,  which  name 
was  transfiunred  by  his  descendants  to  lands  in  Linlithgow- 
shire. 

John  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  his  seventh  child  and  only  sux^ 
viving  son,  bom  16th  June  1660,  purchased  in  1678  the 
barony  of  Abercom,  with  the  office  of  heritable  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Linlithgow  firom  Sir  Walter  Seton,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  barony  of  mddiy  and  Winchbuigh  in  Linlith- 
gowshire from  the  earl  of  Wintoun.  He  fixed  his  residence 
at  the  castie  of  Niddry,  and  in  1681  was  elected  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Linlithgow.  Being  in  London,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Qlouoester  firigate,  with  the  duke  of  Tork,  (after- 
wards James  VIL,)  and  several  persons  of  quality  in  May 
1682,  and  was  lost  in  that  ship,  when  it  was  wrecked  on  the 
6tli  of  the  same  month,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
wife,  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fourth 
eari  of  Haddington,  he  had,  with  one  daughter,  a  son, 
Charles,  first  eari  of  Hopetoun ;  see  Hofetovh,  earl  of. 


The  original  designation  of  the  family  of  Pinkie  was  Craig- 
aall,  which  was  relinquished  by  Sir  Archibald  Hope,  knight, 
son  of  the  second  baronet,  and  a  lord  of  session  under  the 
tiUe  of  Lord  Rankeilbur.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  advo- 
cate, eighth  baronet,  who  succeeded  his  cousin.  Sir  John 
Bruce  Hope,  in  1766,  as  above  mentioned,  was  a  member  of 
the  last  Scots  parliament,  in  which  his  father,  Lord  RankeO- 
lour,  also  had  a  seat  Sir  Thomas  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  eariy  promoters  of  agricultural  improvements  in 
Scotiand,  and  having  drained  and  brought  into  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation the  marshy  piece  of  ground,  on  the  south  side  of 
Edinburgh,  andentiy  the  Borough  loch,  but  generally  known 
as  the  Meadows,  it  was,  in  consequence,  called  firom  him 


Hope  Park.  He  died  17th  April,  1771.  He  had  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Archibald,  predeceased 
him,  but  left  a  son,  also  named  Archibald,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  the  title  and  estates. 

Sir  Archibald  Hope,  ninth  baronet,  bom  in  1786,  purchased 
in  1778,  firom  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  estate  of  Pinkie, 
near  Musselburgh,  Mid  Lothian,  which  thenceforth  became 
the  family  designation.  It  had  formeriy  belonged  to  the  earls 
of  Dunfermline,  a  branch  of  the  Setons,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  disastrous  battle  fought  in  1647,  during  the  infancy  of 
Queen  Maiy,  in  which  the  Soots  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Sir  Archibald  was  secretaxy  to  the  board  of  po- 
lice in  Sootiand  for  life,  and  on  the  abolition  of  that  board, 
he  received  a  compensation  for  the  office  which  he  held  under 
it  He  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  lands,  and 
established  extensive  and  profitable  salt  and  coal  works  on 
his  estate.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Pinkie  House,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  of  which  honourable  dub 
he  held  the  office  of  president  in  1789.  In  Kay*s  *  Edinburgh 
Portraits,*  there  is  a  characteristic  etching  of  Sir  Archibald 
Hope,  as  '*  Knight  of  the  Turf.**  He  died  1st  June  1794. 
He  had  married  in  1768,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Macdowall,  Esq.  of  Castie  Semple,  Benfrewshiro,  by  whom, 
with  five  daughters,  he  had  two  sons ;  Archibald,  bom  in 
1762,  died  a  prisoner  at  Seringapatam  in  1782 ;  and  Thomas, 
tenth  baronet  Lady  Hope  died  in  1778,  and  the  following 
year  Sir  Archibald  took  for  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Patoun,  Esq.  of  Inveresk,  and  by  her  had,  with 
one  daughter,  three  sons;  John,  eleventh  baronet;  Hugh,  of 
the  Bengal  dvil  service;  and  William,  master  attendant  at 
Calcutta,  who  died,  unmarried,  in  1887. 

The  eldest  surviving  son.  Sir  Thomas,  tenth  baronet,  bora 
in  1768,  died,  without  issue,  26th  June  1801,  when  the  title 
devolved  on  his  half-brother,  John. 

Sir  John  Hope,  of  Pinkie,  11th  baronet,  bom  April  18, 
1781,  was  long  convener  and  vice-lieutenant  of  Mid-Lotiiian, 
and  for  8  years  M.P.  for  Edinburgh  county.  He  married 
June  17, 1806,  Anne,  4th  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wedderbura 
of  Blackness  and  Ballindean,  baronet,  and,  with  2  daughters, 
had  8  sons.    He  died  June  6, 1853. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Archibald,  12th  baronet,  bom  at  Pinkie 
House  in  1808;  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Edin- 
bm^h  and  migor  of  its  nulitia ;  and  as  descended  from  the  elder 
branch,  undoubted  chief  of  the  name  of  Hope  in  Sootiand. 


The  youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Lord  Rankeillour  was  Ro- 
bert Hope,  a  surgeon,  who  married  Marion,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Glas,  Esq.  of  Sauohie,  Stirlmgshire,  and  had  two 
sons,  Archibald,  and  John,  an  eminent  phyudan  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  that  dty, 
a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  at  page  498,  in  larger  type.  Dr. 
John  Hope  married  Juliana,  daughter  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  phy- 
sician in  Edinburgh,  and,  with  a  daughter,  had  fbur  sons. 
The  youngest  of  these,  Dr.  Thomas  Charles  Hope,  bom  in 
1766,  after  recdving  his  education  at  the  High  School  and 
university  of  Edinburgh,  was,  in  October  1787,  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  univerdty  of  Glasgow.  In 
1789  he  became  assistant  professor  of  medidne  in  the  same 
college,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  that  chair  as  sole  profes- 
sor. Id.  October  1796,  he  was  elected  conjunct  proftsssor  of 
chemistry  with  the  odebrated  Dr.  Black,  in  the  univerdty  of 
Edinbuigh,  and  on  his  colleague's  death,  in  1799,  he  be- 
came sole  professor.  Previous  to  removmg  to  Edinburgh,  he 
had  distinguidied  himself  by  discovering  a  new  kind  of  earth, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Stiontites,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Strontia.    In  1820  he  was  admitted  an  honorary 
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of  the  royal  IririiacadBDf.  la  1823  he  was  elected 
ef  the  njal  eeeielj  ef  ESBhar^  He  was 
•be  ft  ftUov  of  the  njal  eoOcfi  of  phjiicUne,  and  ef  the 
njal  aodetjr  ef  hoodoiL  In  1828  he  nwtitirted  ft  fhrmifaj 
pnae  in  the  uairenity  ef  E^nboigh,  preMnting  £800  to  the 
aenatni  efadwnifiie  for  that  ptnpoML  On  completing  the 
fiftf-fint  jear  ef  hie  acadrmie  laboon^  an  cBtertainnient  wae 
pren  him,  in  the  Aaaewblj  Booma,  Edinborig^  on  the  eroi- 
inc  ef  the  16th  Maj  1838,  which  was  attended  hj  more  than 
200  gentlemen  ef  laak  and  leanung^  Lofd  Meadowbank,  one 
ef  the  judges  ef  the  oooit  of  eesBon,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Hope 
inl84i. 


A  joanger  brother  of  the  fint  esrl  of  Hopetonn,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hope  ef  Baleomie,  bom  15th  April  1660,  was  created  a 
baronet  let  Marefa  1698.  He  wae  first  designed  of  Gnm- 
toon,  aftcrwaide  ef  Kirkliston,  and  in  1705  he  porcfaaaed  the 
lands  ef  Baleomie  in  Fifeshire  for  £7,500.  He  had  served  m 
the  annj,  and  for  many  jean  waa  dcpntj-gOTenior  of  the 
fastle  of  Edinbuigfa.  fle  waa  celebrated  ior  bis  skxU  m  fenc- 
ing and  honemaaship,  and  bis  gnioefiUncas  and  sgiH^  in 
dancing ;  and  poblisbed  *  Tbe  Com|dete  Fencing  Master,  in 
which  is  follj  described  the  whole  g^ianla,  parades,  and  les- 
aons  belonging  to  the  small  awotd,  as  alao  the  best  roles  for 
phgring  sgsinst  either  aitasts  or  othen  with  bfamts  or  sharps; 
to^rther  with  directions  bow  to  bebaro  in  a  sio^  combat  on 
hotasbaefc,'  EdinboIg|^  1686,  12b)o;  and  *  Tbe  Parfait  Ma^ 
resefaal,  or  Complete  Fanier,  tnnsbted  from  the  French  of 
the  Sienr  de  SoUejsseU,' Edinboif^  1696,  Iblw.  He  died  at 
Edinbu)^  1st  Febrnary  1724,  in  his  64th  year,  of  a  ferer, 
caused  bj  haTing  orerfanted  himself  dancing  at  an  assemblj. 

His  son.  Sir  Geoigie  Hope,  second  baronet,  of  Baleomie,  a 
captain  ef  foot,  died  m  Ireland,  20th  November  1729.  His 
onlj  son.  Sir  William  Hope,  tbiid  baronet,  was  first  a  lien- 
tenant  in  the  navy,  afterwards  a  lientenant  in  the  81st  foot, 
and  was  killed  in  Bengsl,  a  captain  in  the  East  India  Com* 
pony's  serrioe,  m  1763,  without  issue,  when  the  title  became 


HOPE,  Sir  Thomas,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and 
gtatesman  of  the  seyenteeDth  centnry,  wag  the  8on 
of  Henry  Hope,  a  merchant  of  eminence,  and  at 
an  early  age  was  admitted  advocate.  He  first 
distingaisfaed  himself  by  his  conduct  on  tbe  follow- 
ing occasion.  On  Jannary  10,  1606,  six  ministers 
of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  were  tried  at  Linlith- 
gow for  high  treason,  for  resisting  the  authority  of 
the  king  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Tbe  procura- 
tor for  the  church.  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  and  also  Sir 
Wliliam  Olipbant,  refused  to  plead  for  them,  in 
opposition  to  tbe  influence  of  tbe  king  and  court, 
when  Mr.  Hope  boldly  undertook  their  defence, 
and  managed  their  case  with  so  much  resoiation 
and  ability,  that,  though  the  majority  of  the  jury, 
from  being  unlawfully  tampered  with,  found  them 
guilty,  he  at  once  secured  tbe  confidence  of  tbe 
Presbyterians,  and  was  ever  after  retained  as  their 
standing  counsel.  His  practice,  in  consequence, 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  soon  ena- 


bled to  pnrcfaase  several  large  estates  In  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1626  be  was  appointed 
king's  advocate  by  Cbarles  L,  bj  wbon  he  waa. 
two  years  aflerwards,  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Tbese  honours,  however,  foiled  to  detach 
him  from  tbe  presbyteriaos,  whoee  prooeedinga 
were  chiefly  guided  by  bis  advice.  In  1638  he 
assisted  in  framing  and  carrying  Into  execntioD 
the  National  Covenant.  Previoos  to  the  meeting 
at  Glasgow  of  the  famous  General  Assembly  of 
that  year,  the  king,  in  his  perplexity,  required  the 
<^inions  of  tbe  law  officere  of  the  crown,  respecting 
tbe  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Covenanters,  of 
their  holding  an  assembly  without  the  royal  autho- 
rity, protesting  against  Ills  proclamations,  and  en- 
tering into  a  combination  or  covenant  without  his 
knowledge  or  concurrence.  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the 
lord  advocate,  and  Sir  Lewis  Stewart,  gave  their 
opinions  **  that  the  most  part  of  the  Covenanters^ 
proceedings  were  warranted  by  law:  and  that, 
though  in  some  things  they  seem  to  have  exceeded, 
yet  there  was  no  express  law  against  them  ;**  **  an 
opinion,**  says  Stevenson,  (^Church  and  Siaie^  p. 
213,)  **that  could  give  no  satisfaction  to  bis  ma- 
jesty, and  in  which  it  was  not  doubted  the  two 
last  bad  crossed  their  inclination;  but  their  solid 
judgment,  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  law,  would 
not  allow  them  to  say  otherwise;  and  for  the  for- 
mer, it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  tbe  Cove- 
nanters had  hitherto  acted  by  bis  advice  in  tbe 
most  intricate  steps  of  thejr  management.** 

At  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  recommendation,  a  con- 
vention of  Estates  met  in  1643  to  settle  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  with  the  English  parliament. 
The  same  year  the  ill-fated  Charles  appointed  Iiini 
his  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  dig- 
nity never  held  by  any  commoner  but  himself,  and 
in  1645  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Exchequer.  Sir  Thomas  Hope  died  in  1646. 
Two  of  his  sons  being  raised  to  the  bench  while  he 
was  lord  advocate,  he  was  allowed  to  wear  his  hat 
when  pleading  before  them,  a  privilege  which  the 
king's  advocate  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Hopetoun  (see 
HoPBTOUN,  earl  oQ. 

Besides  his  well-known  Major  and  Minor  Prac- 
ticks,  he  wrote  tbe  following  works : 

In  Garolnm  I.  Britanniarum  Monarcham  CaniMo  Srco- 
lare.    Edin.  1626,  4to. 
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Pantitillo  in  UniTeno  Jnris  Gorpore. 
Paalmi  Davidis  et  Cantioam  Solomonis  Latino  Carmine 
redditun,  which  ia  still  in  manoscripi. 
A  Qenealc^e  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  also  BtiU  nnprinted. 

HOPE,  John,  an  eminent  botanist,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Robert  Hope,  surgeon,  and  grandson  of  Lord 
Rankeilloar,  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  was  bom 
May  10,  1725.    He  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession  at  the  nnirersitj  of  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  his  favourite  science,  botany,  under  Jus- 
sicu,  at  Paris.    On  returning  to  his  native  citj, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.    He  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  on  29th  January  1760, 
and  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  on  November  6th  of   the  same 
year.    In  1761,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Alston,  he 
was  appointed  king^s  botanist  in  Scotland,  super- 
intendent of  the  royal  gardens,  and  professor  of 
botany  and  materia  medica.    The  chair  of  mate- 
ria medlca  he  resigned  in  1768,  and,  by  a  new 
commission,  was  nominated  regius  professor  of 
medicine  and  botany  in  the  university.    He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London, 
and  of  several  foreign  societies,  and  was  enrolled 
in  the  first  class  of  botanists  by  Linnaeus,  who  de- 
nominated a  beautiful  shrub  by  the  name  of  Ho- 
pea.    He  was  ajso  president  of  the  royal  college 
of  physicians,  Edinburgh.    He  died  there  Novem- 
ber 10,  1786.     He  was  the  fii-st  in  Scotland  who 
mtroduced  the  Linnnan  system,  and  he  obtained 
the  removal  of  the  Botanic  garden  from  the  low 
ground  east  of  the  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  to 
more  suitable  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Leith 
Walk;  whence  it  was  again  removed  in  1822  to  a 
preferable  situation  at  Inverleith  Row.    Besides 
some  useful  manuals  for  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  botany  by  his  students,  two  valuable  disserta- 
tions by  him,  the  one  on  the  *•  Rheum  Palmatnm,' 
a  rare  plant  found  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  the 
other  on  the  *  Ferula  Assafcstida,*  were  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  1769  and  1785. 
HOPE,  Sir  John,  fourth  earl  of  Hopetoun,  a 
distinguished  military  commander,  son  of  the  sec- 
ond earl,  was  born  August  17, 1766.    In  his  fif- 
teenth year  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
and,  May  28, 1784,  received  a  comet's  commis- 
sion in  the  10th  light  dragaons.    He  was  gradu- 
ally promoted  through  the  various  gradations  of 


military  rank  till  April  26,  1793,  when  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  25th  foot.  In  1794  he 
was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercroihby  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  during 
the  three  subsequent  years  he  served  in  the  West 
Indies  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In 
1796  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Linlithgowshire. 
As  deputy- adjutant-general  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Holland  in  1799,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  attack  on  the  Helder.  In  1800  he  joined 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby.  He  was  engaged  in  the  actions  of  March 
8  and  13,  1801,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Alexandria.  In  Jnile  he  proceeded  with  the 
army  to  Cairo,  where  he  negotiated  the  conven* 
tion  for  the  suiTcnder  of  that  important  place. 
He  was  made  major-general  May  11,  1802,  and 
lieutenant-general  April  25,  1808.  He  served 
with  much  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
conducted  a  column  of  the  army  with  success 
through  Spain,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  body  of 
the  French  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  harassing 
march,  joined  Sir  John  Moore  at  Salamanca.  In 
the  subsequent  memorable  retreat,  his  prudence 
and  intrepidity  were,  on  several  occasions,  con- 
spicuously shown  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Corunna 
he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  David  Baird 
being  severely  wounded,  the  chief  command  de- 
volved on  (general  Hope,  and  under  his  masterly 
directions  the  troops  were,  after  the  victory,  em- 
barked in  good  order. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  despatches  in  England, 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
unanimously  voted  to  him,  and  he  received  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  while  bis  brother,  the  earl  of 
Hopetoun,  was  created  a  baron  of  the  United 
Eangdom. 

Sir  John  Hope  was  soon  after  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  military  depaitment  of  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  at  its  termi- 
nation was  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland.  In  1813  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Nivelle.  In  the  campaign  in  the  Pyre- 
nees he  served  with  great  credit ;  and  for  his  gal- 
lant conduct  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  on 
the  heights  opposite  Sibour,  on  the  high  road  from 
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Bi^ome,  wbere  be  was  fercrdy  womded  in  the 
bead,  be  wm  roentioiied  with  hoooiir  hi  the  de- 
ipatcfaes  of  Lord  WeDisgtoii.  In  Febmarj  1814, 
he  wu  left  with  %  diTi«oa  of  the  arroj  to  iorest 
Bayonne,  and  a  sortie  being  made  from  the  garri- 
foo,  he  waa  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  near  the 
Tillage  of  St.  Etienne,  and  conrejed  into  the  cita- 
del, bat  soon  after  obtained  bis  libertj. 

On  May  3, 1814,  he  was  created  a  British  peer, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Niddrj,  in  the  county  of 
Linlithgow.  He  succeeded  his  half  brother  as 
eari  of  Hopetoan  in  1816,  and  in  Angnst  1819  he 
attained  to  the  rank  of  generaL  He  died  at  Paris, 
Angnst  27, 1828.  A  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
his  lordship,  by  Campbell,  stands  in  the  recess  in 
front  of  the  Boyai  Bank  of  Scotland,  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  Edinburgh.    It  was  erected  in  1835.    ^ 

A  beautiful  pillar  has  been  erected  on  the  topof 
the  Mount  bill  of  Sir  David  Dndsay,  in  Fife,  to 
his  memory,  another  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  a 
third  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haddington. 

**As  the  friend  and  companion  of  Moore,**  says 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1823,  "and  as 
acting  under  Wellington  in  the  Pyrenean  cam- 
paign, he  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous.  But 
it  was  when  by  succession  to  the  earldom,  he  be- 
came the  head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses 
in  Scotland,  and  the  possessor  of  one  of  its  most 
extensive  properties,  that  his  character  shone  in 
its  fullest  lustre.  He  exhibited  then  a  model  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  eminent  and  useful  sta- 
tion ought  to  be  filled.  An  open  and  magnificent 
hospitality,  suited  to  his  place  and  rank,  without 
extravagance,  or  idle  parade,  a  full  and  public 
tribute  to  the  obligations  of  religion  and  private 
morality,  without  ostentation  or  austerity ;  a  warm 
interest  hi  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  those 
extensive  districts  with  which  his  possessions 
brought  him  into  contact — a  kind  and  generous 
concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  humblest  of  his  de- 
pendents— ^these  qualities  made  him  beloved  and 
respected  in  an  extraordinary  degree." 

HoPKTOUAf  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred in  1708  on  Charles  Hope  <rf'  Hopetonn,  son  of  John 
Hope  of  Hopetonn,  mentioned  on  page  491,  and  great-grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  lord  advo- 
cate in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  three  of  whose  sons  were  lords 
of  session.  Charles  Hope  was  bora  in  1681,  and  when  his 
father  lost  his  life  by  tiie  wreck  of  the  Gloncester  frigate, 
which  had  nearly  prored  fatal  to  the  duke  of  York,  he  was 
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of  linfitbgov,  being  hmfahie  sheriff  ef  tiuft  eonty.  IVi 
foOowing  year  he  was  awarm  a  privy  wwriHnr  aad  created  t 
peer  «r  Seotland  by  the  titlea  ef  cad  of  Hopetovn,  YiaeooBt 
AJthrie,  aad  Lord  Hope,  ay  patent  dated  at  St.  Jaaaea'.odi 
April  1703,  to  him  and  tlie  hdn  mal^ef  bia  body, 
faOing,  to  the  bens  feauleL  He  took  the  ootfaa  and 
in  parijammt  Joly  6, 1704,  and  pne  bis  aealoaa  aapport  to 
the  treaty  of  Union.  In  1715  be  waa  wnMliUitwl  krd-Gen- 
tenant  of  the  eoonty  of  LinEtbgovr,  and  in  1723  lord-b^^ 
eoBunisBioncr  to  the  Gcnend  Aasembiy  ef  the  Gbordi  of 
Seodaad.  At  the  general  election  of  1722  be  was  chooai 
one  of  the  flxteen  Scots  lepieef  iilatife  peers,  and  n-deeted 
to  every  parfianicnt  aftemaiJa  aa  baig  aa  be  fired.  In  1738 
be  was  invested  with  the  order  ef  the  ThisUeu  TbenoUe 
pue  of  Hopetonn  boose,  Ijnfatfagowwure,  connneneed  nnder 
tbecEreetion  of  tbefiunons  ardntect  Sr  WHfiam  Brace  and 
finiehed  by  Mr.  Adann,  waa  erected  by  bin,  and  be  died  tiicn 
Febraaiy  28,  1742,  in  bia  81st  year.  He  mairied  31st  An- 
gnst, 1699,  Lady  Henrietta  Jofamtone,  only  dangbter  of  the 
first  manpna  of  Arniandalr,  and,  with  fbnr  dan^itera,  bad 
three  SOUL 

The  ddest  son,  John,  second  eari  of  Hopetonn,  waa  born  at 
Hopetoan  bonae,  September  7, 1704.  In  1744^  two  yeais 
after  succeeding  to  the  earidom,  he  waa  appointed  one  oi  the 
krda  of  pofice  m  Scotland,  and  held  that  office  tin  1760. 
The  whole  of  the  salary  whidi  he  reodTcd  from  it  he  deroted 
to  the  sopport  of  charitable  institntions.  In  1764  be  waa 
kird-bi^-commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cbnrcb  of  Scotland.  He  had  the  sole  management  of  the 
estates  of  his  nnde  the  third  manjnis  of  Annandale,  as  tutor 
in  law  of  that  nobleman,  who  was  insane.  The  eari  died 
12th  Febrnary,  1781,  in  bia  77th  year.  He  mairied,  fint, 
at  Cnllen  honse,  14th  September  1788,  Lady  Anne  Ogilvy, 
second  daughter  of  James  fifth  eari  of  Findlater  aad  Seafield, 
aad  by  her  he  bad  three  dangbters  and  six  sons.  He  mar- 
ried, secondly,  Jean,  dangbter  of  Bobert  Oiipbaat  of  Boasie, 
Perthshire,  and  by  her  had  two  daughters  and  one  aon,  the 
celebrated  military  commander,  Sir  John  Hope  of  Bankeil- 
lour,  who  succeeded  in  1818  as  firarth  eari  of  Hopetoan. 

The  ddest  son,  Charles,  Lord  Hope,  born  9th  July  1740, 
died,  nnmairied,  at  Portsmouth,  6th  June  1766,  in  his  26th 
year,  on  his  letura  from  a  rojngt  to  the  West  Indica,  whither 
he  had  gone  on  account  of  his  health. 

James,  the  second  son,  bora  in  1741,  became  third  eari  of 
Hopetonn.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  8d 
regiment  of  foot-guards  9th  May  1758,  and,  when  only  eigh- 
teen years  old,  was  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Minden  in 
1759.  He  continued  in  the  same  regiment  till  1764,  when 
he  retired  frtnn  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  declining 
health  of  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Hope,  with  whom  he  tz»- 
relled  for  some  time  on  the  continent.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  T784,  three  years  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  eari- 
ddom,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  Soots  representatiTe 
peers,  and  sgain,  on  a  Tacancy,  in  1794,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  parliamentaiy  bunness. 

On  the  death  of  his  grand-unde  of  the  half-blood,  the  third 
marquis  of  Annandale,  on  29th  April  1792,  he  succeeded  to 
the  large  estates  of  that  nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  to  the 
titles  of  earl  of  Annandale  and  earl  of  Hartfell,  bnt  never  as- 
sumed either  of  them,  only  taking  the  additional  suraame  ot 
Johnstone.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  F^oh  war  m  1798, 
when  seven  regiments  of  fencibles  were  directed  by  the  king 
to  be  rtdsed  in  Scotland,  the  earl  embodied  a  corps  called  the 
Sonthera  or  Hopetonn  Fencibles,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
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colonel,  and  soon  bronght  his  raiment  into  a  state  of  effi- 
cient discipline.  The  services  of  the  Hopetoim  Fenciblee,  at 
first  limited  to  Scotland,  were  afterwards  extended  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1798  the  regiment  was  disbanded  after  the  r^n- 
lar  militia  had  been  organized.  His  lordship  was  heritoble 
keeper  of  the  castle  of  Loehmaben,  which  had  once  belonged 
to  Bobert  the  Bruce,  and  the  constabnlaiy  of  which  had  been, 
in  1661,  transferred  to  James  Johnstone,  earl  of  Hartfell.  He 
was  also  lord- lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  in  which 
capacity  he  enjbodied  a  jeomanxy  corps  and  a  r^ment  of 
volunteer  infantry,  both  of  which  he  commanded  as  colonel, 
and  they  were  among  the  first  that  tendered  their  services  to 
government  For  his  patriotic  services,  and  his  brother*s  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was  created  a  baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  28th  January  1809,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Hopetoun  of  Hopetoun,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  male,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
father.  He  died  at  Hopetoun  house  29th  May  1816,  at  the 
advanced  aged  of  75.  He  married  16th  August  1766,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Carnegie,  eldest  daughter  of  tiie  sixth  earl  of 
Northesk,  and  had  six  daughters,  who  all  predeceased  him, 
except  the  eldest,  Lady  Anne  Hope.  She  inherited  the  An- 
nandale  estates,  and  married  Admiral  Sir  William  John- 
stone, K.G.B.  and  K.C.H.,  who  in  her  right  assumed  the 
additional  name  of  Hope.  Her  ladyship  died  in  1818,  leav- 
ing, with  other  issue,  John  James  Hope  Johnstone,  Esq.  of 
Annandale. 

Having  no  male  issue,  the  third  earl  was  succeeded  by  his 
half-brother,  the  celebrated  General  Sir  John  Hope  of  Ban- 
keillibr,  then  lord  Niddiy,  fourth  earl  of  Hopetoun,  a  memoir 
of  whom  is  given  on  page  488.  He  was  twice  married,  first, 
in  1798,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Hope  Vere  of  Craigiehall  (see  next  article),  who  died  without 
issue  in  1801 ;  secondly,  in  1808,  to  Louisa  Dorothea,  third 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wedderbum,  of  Ballindean,  baronet,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  sons  and  two  daughters.  When  Geoige  IV. 
visited  Scotland  in  1822  he  embarked  at  Port  Edgar,  on  his 
return  to  England,  having  previously  partaken  of  a  repast  at 
Hopetoun  house  with  the  earl,  his  family,  and  a  select  company 
assembled  on  the  occanon.  The  king  was  accompanied  by 
his  lordship  from  Hopetoun  house  on  his  embarkation  on 
the  15th  August,  and  on  1st  October  1828  the  remains  of 
this  gallant  and  distinguished  nobleman  were  landed  at  Port 
Edgar  from  the  sloop  of  war,  Brisk,  from  France,  where  he 
had  died  on  the  27th  of  the  preceding  August.  His  lordship 
was  commander-general  of  the  Royal  Archers  of  Scotland, 
and  acted  as  such  on  the  day  of  Gmrge  the  Fourth's  arrival 
at  Holyroodhonse.  As  a  memorial  of  that  event,  they  re- 
quested the  earl  to  sit  for  his  picture  in  the  dress  which  he 
wore  on  that  occasion.  The  painting  was  executed  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  John  Watson  Gordon,  and  is  hung  up  in 
the  Archer*s  Hall,  Edinburgh. 

The  eldest  son,  John,  bom  15th  November  1808,  succeeded 
his  fathe^  as  fifth  earl,  and  died  8th  April  1848.  He  mar- 
ried 4th  June  1826,  Louisa  Bosville,  eldest  daughter  of 
Godfrey  Lord  Macdonald,  and  had  a  son,  John  Alexander, 
sixth  earl,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1881,  educated  at  Harrow 
*  school ;  entered  the  army  as  comet  and  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
Ist  life-guards  in  1851.  In  1852  he  retired  from  the  army, 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Lin- 
lithgowshire. 

Heir-presumptive  to  earidom  (1861),  his  lordship's  cousin, 

John  George  Frederick  Hope- Wallace,  bora  at  Quebec  in  1889, 
son  of  Hon.  James  Hope-Wallace  of  Featherstone  castle, 
Northumberland, bora  at  Rankeillour,  Fifesliire,  June  7, 1807. 
On  auoceeding  to  the  estates  of  the  last  I/>rd  Wallace,  the 


latter  assumed,  under  that  nobleman's  will,  the  additional  sor^ 
name  of  Wallace.  Appointed  captain  and  heut-ool.  of  Cold* 
stream  guards  in  1887,  but  retired  in  1843;  M.P.  for  Linlith- 
gowshire from  1835  to  May  1888.  He  married,  4th  March 
1887,  Mary  Frances,  youngest  dr.  of  7th  earl  of  Westmeath, 
issue,  8  sons  and  4  dn.    Col.  Hope- Wallace  died  Jan.  7, 1854. 


The  second  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Hopetoun  was  the  Hon. 
Charles  Hope,  who,  on  the  death  ti  his  uncle,  James,  second 
marquis  of  Annandale,  inherited  the  estate  of  Craigiehall, 
Linlithgowshire,  and  on  his  marriage,  in  1780,  to  Catherine, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Vere,  baronet,  of 
Blackwood,  Lanarkshire,  assumed  the  arms  and  surname  of 
Vere.  The  Veres  had  held  that  property  from  the  time  of 
David  I.  by  grant  from  the  abbey  of  Kelso.  Mr.  Hope  Vere 
was  thrice  married,  and  had  a  large  family.  His  second  son, 
by  his  first  wife,  John  Hope,  a  merchant  in  London,  M.P. 
for  Linlithgowshire,  and  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  in  8vo, 
entitled  *  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse,  started  in  his  walks;* 
Stockton,  1780,  married,  in  1762,  Mary,  only  daughter  of 
Eliab  Breton,  Esq.  of  Fortyhill,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  and  Nor- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and  had  three  sons. 

The  eldest  son,  Charles  Hope,  of  Granton,  long  lord-presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  session,  and  lord-justice-general  of  Scot- 
land, was  bora  on  29th  June  1768.  He  received  the  radiments 
of  his  education  at  Enfield  school,  Middlesex,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  fhe  High  school  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  rose 
to  the  distinction  of  being  dux  of  the  highest  dass.  He 
studied  for  the  bar  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  passed 
advocate  11th  December  1784.  He  was  appointed  depute- 
advocate  25th  March  1786,  sheriff'  of  Orkney  5th  June  1792, 
and  lord-advocate  in  June  1801.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
piece  of  plate  of  one  hundred  guineas  value,  for  his  services  in 
drawing  out  and  otherwise  aiding  the  magistrates  in  obtain- 
ing a  Poor's  Bill  for  the  city.  At  the  general  election  of 
1802,  he  had  been  chosen  M.P.  for  the  Dumfries  district  of 
burghs,  but  in  December  of  the  same  year,  on  the  elevation 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dnndas  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Mdville,  Lord-Advocate  Hope  was  unanimously  dected  his 
successor  in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Short  as  was  the  period  during  which  he  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  distinguished  by  his  successful  introduc- 
tion of  one  or  two  bills  of  local  importance,  and  at  least  one 
measure  of  national  concera — the  Act  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of  ScoUand.  One  act 
of  his  official  career — ^the  censure  which  he  expressed  on  the 
conduct  of  a  Banffidure  farmer  who  discharged  his  servant  for 
attending  the  drills  of  a  volunteer  regiment — ^became  in  1804 
the  subject  of  a  great  party  debate,  bvought  on  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Whitbread  for  the  production  of  papers  in  the  case,  in 
which  both  Pitt  and  Fox  took  part.  The  motion  was  rqje^ed 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Hope,  by  a  migority  of  159  to  82;  and  the 
case  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  striking  description 
which  the  lord-advocate  gave  of  tiie  multitudinous  duties  of 
his  office. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  David  Rae,  Lord  Eskgrove,  he  was 
appointed  lord-justice-derk,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  court  of  session,  28th  November  1804.  In  the  justid- 
aiy  court  he  prended  seven  years,  and  in  solemn  addresses, 
whether  to  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  to  the  court  on  opening  or 
donng  the  asuze,  he  espedally  excelled.  His  charges  to 
juries  are  described  as  having  been  singularly  impresdve,  and 
most  persuasive — groupmg  evidence  with  skill,  presenting  its 
results  with  a  brevi^  equalled  by  its  fairness,  and  adapting 
himself  to  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary  mind^ 
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whilo  pnMnring  the  charaeterirtica  of  connect  and  fluent 
ppeakfaig.  One  or  two  of  hk  addressee  to  pnsoners  sentenced 
to  death  are  tnditiooall j  ^ken  ot  as  having  produced  a 
thnDing  effect  on  the  auditors. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  Blair  of  Aronton,  lord-piesident, 
in  1811,  Mr.  Hope  was  promoted  to  the  president's  diair  of 
the  ooort  of  sesaionf  and  took  his  seat  as  the  head  of  the 
coort  on  12th  Norember  that  jear.  He  held  that  high  office 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty  jears,  a  tenure  to  which  the  legal 
records  of  Scotland  show  but  one  parallel,  in  the  case  of  the 
great  Lord  St^r,  Sir  Hew  Dalryrnple  of  North  Berwick,  who 
presided  over  the  same  court  from  the  year  1698  to  the  jear 
1787.  In  Peter^i  LeUen  to  hu  KmrfoOc,  Mr.  Lockhart  has 
portrayed  the  eloqoenoe  and  digniGed  bearing  of  this  jadge  in 
a  case  which  he  witnessed  himself.  In  1820  his  lordship 
prerided  at  the  Special  Commission  for  the  trial  of  high  trea- 
son at  Glasgow ;  and  his  address  to  the  grand  joiy  was  pub- 
lished at  their  request  In  1836,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
duke  of  Monbose,  the  office  of  lord -justice-general,  by  yirtne 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  derotyed  upon  him,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity, after  an  abeence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  returned 
to  preside  in  the  court  of  justidaiy.  In  1841,  when  serenty- 
eig^t,  he  resigned  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  and  retired  into 
private  life. 

When  sheriff  of  Oricney,  his  lordship  enrolled  himself  as 
one  of  the  first  regiment  of  Boyal  Edinbui^  rolunteers,  and 
serred  in  it  as  a  private  and  captain  of  the  left  grenadiers  till 
1801,  when,  by  the  nnanimons  recommendation  of  the  corps, 
he  was  appointed  its  Uentenant-oolonel,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  office  until  disbanded  in  1814.  He  did  much  for 
the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  regiment,  the  privates  and 
noncommissioned  officers  of  which  acknowledged  their  soise 
of  his  services,  in  1807,  by  the  gift  of  a  handsome  sword.  He 
resumed  his  mllitaiy  duties  for  a  short  time  in  the  year  1819, 
when  the  political  disturbances  in  the  west  led  to  the  re- 
embodying  of  the  regiment.  He  daily  inspected  them  while 
doing  duty  in  Edinburgh  castle  for  the  rofriilar  troops,  all  of 
whom  were  sent  to  the  western  counties,  where  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  chiefly  prevailed. 

In  1822,  the  lord-president  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of  the  Established  church  of 
Scotland,  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Linlithgowshire,  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Board  of  trustees  for  manufactures,  &c.  His 
portrait,  in  the  robes  of  lord-justice-general^ — which  he  wore 
at  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  Queen  Victoria  in  1887, — 
painted  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  at  the  request  of  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  is  placed  in  the  staircase  of 
their  Ubraxy  at  Edinburgh. 

His  lor^ip  died  in  October  1861.  He  had  married  on 
8th  August  1793f  bis  cousin.  Lady  Charlotte  Hope,  eighth 
daughter  of  the  second  eari  of  Hopetoun,  and  by  her  ladyship 
(who  died  in  1884)  had  a  numerous  family.  The  eldest  son, 
John  Hope,  bom  in  1794,  passed  advocate  in  1816,  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  in  1825,  and  in  1830  was  elected 
dean  of  faculty.  In  1841  be  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  lord- 
justice-derk,  on  the  promotion  of  David  Boyle  of  Shewalton, 
who  had  previously  held  that  appointment,  to  the  office  of 
lord-justice-general.  At  the  same  time  he  was  sworn  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council ;  an  official  custodian  of  the  regalia  of 
Scotland;  married,  with  issue.    He  died  June  14th,  1858. 

The  lord-president^s  next  brother.  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
John  Hope,  G  C.H.,  bom  in  1765,  entered  the  army  in  1778, 
as  a  cadet  in  General  Houston's  regiment  of  the  Soots  bri- 
gade then  serving  in  Holhind.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  a 
captain  in  the  60th  foot  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  troop  in  the  18th  light  dragoons,  and  in  1792 


be  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  General  Sur  William  Erskines, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Flanden,  and  was  pnseot  at  all 
the  actions  in  whidi  the  cavalry  were  engaged.  On  hu  re- 
turn he  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  the  28th  light  dragoons. 
Soon  after  he  was  made  colonel,  and  embarked  with  his  r^^ 
ment  for  the  Cape.  On  his  return  in  1799,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  87th  foot,  which  r^;iment  he  joined  at  St.  Vineent*s, 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  1805  he  received  the  rank  of  coloneL 
He  was  next  appointed  deputy-adjutant-gencnl  to  the  Baltic 
expedition,  and  was  present  at  the  nege  and  capture  of  Co- 
penhagen. In  1810  he  was  promoted  to  be  nugor-general, 
and  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Severn  district,  but  in  1812  he 
was  removed  to  that  of  the  aimy  under  Lord  Wdlington  in 
the  Peninsnla.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general, 
and  died  in  1836.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Scott  of  Logic,  he 
had  three  dan^ters.  He  married,  a  second  time,  in  1814, 
Jane  Hester,  daughter  of  John  Macdongall,  Esq.  of  Ardin- 
triva,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a  dau^ter.  The  next 
brother,  Vice-admiral  Sir  William  Johnstone  Hope,  G.C.B., 
died  2d  May  1881,  leaving  issue. 

The  president's  nnde,  of  the  half-blood.  Vice-admiral  Sir 
George  Hope,  K.C.B.,  eldest  son  of  the  third  marriage  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Hope  Vere,  and  fifth  child  of  his  father,  ben 
6th  July  1767,  was  a  very  distinguished  naval  officer.  He 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  1782,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  usual  gradations  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1793,  and  that  of  rear-admiral  in  1811.  During  the  in- 
terval he  had  commanded,  successively,  the  Romulus,  Alo- 
mene,  and  Leda  frigates,  and  the  Majestic,  Thesens,  and 
Defence,  seventy-fours.  At  the  batye  of  Trafalgar  he  was 
present  in  the  latter  vessel.  He  served  as  captain  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  during  1808,  and  the  three  subsequent  years.  In 
1812  he  went  to  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  following  autumn 
he  was  sent  to  bring  over  the  Russian  fleet  to  England,  dur- 
ing the  French  invasion  of  Russia.  In  1818  he  held  the  chief 
command  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  admiralty,  where  he  remained  as  confidentiai 
adviser  to  the  first  lord  tiU  his  death,  2d  May  1818. 

HORNER,  Frakcis,  an  able  parliamentary 
speaker  and  political  economist,  and  one  of  the 
early  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  respectable  linen  merchant  in  Ed- 
inburgh, who  was  himself  a  native  of  England, 
and  was  bom  in  that  city  August  12, 1778.  At  the 
High  School  of  his  native  place,  he  showed  great 
application  and  proficiency,  and  attained  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  dux  of  the  rector's  class.  His 
first  Latin  master  was  the  eccentric  William  Ni- 
coll,  the  convivial  friend  of  Bums,  but  the  rector 
was  the  learned  Dr.  Adam,  a  memoir  of  whom  ia 
given  in  the  first  volume.  At  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Dugald  Stewart,  he  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies.  Robertson  the  historian  was  then  the 
principal,  and  the  respective  chairs  were  filled 
by  Professors  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  Joseph 
Blacky  John  Robison,  Blair,  Dalziel,  Monro,  and 
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Gregory.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  spent 
some  time  with  a  private  tutor  in  England,  the 
Rev.  John  Hewlett  of  Shacklewell,  for  the  pur- 
pose chiefly  of  acquiring  a  purely  English  accent. 
After  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  studied  law, 
physical  science,  political  philosophy  and  English 
composition.  To  improve  himself  in  the  latter, 
he  systematically  read  the  purest  English  classics, 
and  exercised  himself  in  translating  from  good 
French  authors.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish  with- 
out the  assistance  of  masters.  The  historians, 
philosophers,  and  economists  stood  higher  in  his 
favour  than  the  poets  and  imaginative  writers. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Literary,  Speculative, 
and  other  societies,  being  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Speculative  at  the  same  time  with  Henry  after- 
wards Lord  Brougham,  and  both  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Society.  Among 
his  associates  at  this  time  were  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Francis,  after- 
wards Lord  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  John  Archibald 
Murray,  afterwards  a  lord  of  session,  his  school- 
fellow, fellow-student,  and  friend  and  correspond- 
ent through  life,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith.  For  one  of  his  subjects  in  the 
Speculative  Society  he  chose  ^*  the  circulation  of 
money;"  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  and  some  others  he  engaged,  while  still  a 
law  student,  in  translating  the  political  and  phi- 
losophical works  of  Tm-got,  which  were  afterwards 
published. 

In  the  summer  of  1800  he  passed  advocate, 
but  he  very  soon  acquired  a  rooted  dislike  of  the 
practice  and  usages  of  the  court  of  session,  and 
after  having  walked  for  above  a  year  the  boards 
of  the  parliament  house,  his  daily  attendance  in 
which  gave  him  a  constant  headach,  he  resolved 
to  quit  practice  there  and  qualify  for  the  English 
bar.  He  accordingly  entered  at  Lincoln^s  Inn. 
Having  joined  the  whig  party  in  1806,  when  Lord 
Henry  Petty  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  he  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  exerted 
their  influence  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Homer,  who, 
through  Lord  Kinnaird,  was  returned  member  of 
parliament  for  St.  Ives.  At  the  following  elec- 
tion, however,  he  lost  his  seat,  but  was  returned 
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for  St.  Mawes,  through  the  Grenville  interest. 
Before  this  time  he  had  appeared  as  counsel  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers  in  Scotch  appeal 
cases,  and  he  seems  to  have  soon  obtained  in  this 
department  a  large  share  of  professional  employ- 
ment. From  bis  flrst  appearance  as  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  he  was  recognised  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  information,  and  as  one  likely 
to  rise.  Through  the  patronage  of  Lord  Minto 
he  obtained  the  place  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  investigating  the  claims  upon  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  though  without  salary. 

Having  been  called  to  the  English  bar,  he  chose 
the  western  circuit,  and  was,  though  slowly,  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  business. 
But  his  reputation  as  a  member  of  parliament  ad- 
vanced far  more  rapidly  than  his  character  as  a 
lawyer;  and  this  squared  with  his  inclinations 
and  ambition,  which  had  ever  strongly  prompted 
him  to  figure  in  public  life,  whatever  became  of 
his  pecuniary  interests.  In  the  session  of  1810  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches  on  the  state 
of  the  circulating  medium.  He  was  afterwards 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bullion  committee,  and 
made  a  most  elaborate,  though  unsuccessful,  effort 
for  the  return  of  cash  payments.  In  May  of  the 
same  year,  he  supported  Alderman  Combe's  mo- 
tion for  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers,  for  having 
obstructed  an  address  to  his  majesty  firom  the 
Livery  of  London. 

He  continued  to  take  a  prominent  part  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  house  in  all  the  important 
discussions  of  the  day,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
regency  question ;  but  by  constant  application  to 
business,  his  constitution,  never  very  strong,  at 
last  gave  way.  For  several  years  before  his  illness 
assumed  the  decided  character  of  pulmonjury  dis- 
ease, he  had  occasionally  suffered  from  a  com- 
plaint which  perplexed  the  physicians  whom  ho 
consulted,  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  An 
uneasiness  amounting  to  difficulty  of  breathing 
was  one  painful  symptom,  yet  the  disease  was 
declared  to  be  neither  water  on  the  chest,  nor 
tubercular  consumption.  Dr.  Baillie  alone  rightly 
conjectured  the  real  nature  of  the  unwonted  com- 
plaint to  which  Mr.  Homer,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  his  end  being  so  near,  fell  a  victim. 

It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  air-cclls  of  the  lungs, 
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•  fmrn  d  iliifMf  M>  msiaa]  tkat  Dr-  Bailli 
kavwrn  «■]  J  of  Om  caia  of  M  n 
sad  ikcM  MM  m  iw  owm  pnctice.tMU  fraBexaM- 
iajog  aaalooiiea]  coUectioiH-  Id  coafomj  with 
kk  brotbr,  Leovinl,  uOKtmrj  to  tbe  Geokv^ical 
Sod(t7,  for  Ae  nantrj  of  hi*  kealth  Mr.  Hor- 
■cr  west  to  Fraaee,  s^  sftcrvvtli  pmeetitd  to 
lul^,  whluMt  dofrnf  mj  benefit  fnm  the 
duuge.  He  died  at  Put,  Febnurr  8,  1617,  Id 
Ibe  SStk  jev  of  bii  ife.  A  inODDnieiit  wu  erect- 
ed to  bb  memotj  b^  km  rriends  b  WeMaibuter 
Abbey,  sod  his  Uemoirs  and  CoTTefpoudence  in 
3  *ob.  8to,  edited  by  fail  brother,  Hr.  Leooaid 
Homer,  waa  poblisl'ed  at  Ijoadoa  \a  1S13.  Sab- 
foined  u  bis  portrait  trom  a  paintuc  by  Sir  Heaiy 
Raebvn. 


1     ,f 


HOBSBURGH,  James,  F.R.S.,  a dittingnished 
hjrdrographer,  was  bom  at  Elie,  FiTeebire,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1762.  nu  pareata,  thongli  in  a  ham- 
ble  sphere  of  life,  were  piona  and  respectable. 
At  the  age  or  sixteen,  having  acquired  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematical  science,  book-keeping,  and 
the  theoretical  parts  of  navigation,  he  sailetl  in 
varioiiB  veasela,  cbieflj  in  the  coal  trade,  fj-om 
Ncwcaatle  utd  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  Hamburgh, 


Hc^aod.  aad  OsuwL  !■  ilmj  1780  k  w«  cap. 
tared  t^  a  Frca^  Mp  of  tweatj  g^n,  dow  lo 
Wakbetea,  aad  iktaiaed  ia  priwa  at  Daakiik  ftr 
a  short  tiae.  After  kii  fiberatiiia  he  west  oa  a 
rofage  to  Ae  Wert  ladiea,  aad  oa  kis  retaia  pn^- 
cceded  to  Caleatta.  Ia  1784  he  waa  made  tUrd 
laate  of  Oe  Kaaey,  boand  far  Boab^,  ia  wUd 
trade  be  eoatiaaed  for  aboat  two  jean.  In  Hay 
!  1786,  vbca  proceeding  fitm  Bataria  torards 
Ceyloa,  aa  first  male  of  the  Atlas,  be  waa  wrecked 
npoB  the  islaad  of  Diego  Gaitia,  owiag  to  the  ia- 
coneetaeaa  of  Ae  charts  tbea  ia  aae.  Oa  hia 
retom  to  Botnbay  he  joined,  aa  third  atale,  the 
Gnnjara,  a  large  ship  belon^ng  to  a  respeetaUe 
native  mercbaut,  aad  boond  to  Cluaa.  Ob  tha 
veaaePa  arriTal  at  Canton,  be  became  fint  mate, 
in  which  capacity  be  conliBned  to  sin,  in  that  aad 
other  ships,  between  Cliiua,  Booibar,  and  Caleat- 
ta, for  sereral  years. 

Hr.  HorvtMirgfa's  experience  and  obaerralioB 
had  enabled  him  to  accnmalaie  a  vast  store  of 
naotkal  knowledge,  bearing  eiyerially  m  eaaten 
hydrogmphy.  By  the  stndy  of  books,  and  by  ex- 
periments, he  familiarised  himself  with  hmar  ob- 
gerraticms,  the  nse  (rf  clironometen,  &e.  He  also 
tanght  himself  drawing,  etching,  and  the  spheres. 
Doring  two  vojagta  to  China,  by  the  eastern 
ronte,  be  constmcted  three  charts,  one  of  the 
Strait  of  Hacassar,  another  of  the  west  side  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  third  of  the  tract  from 
Dampier  Strait,  throogh  Pitt's  Passage,  towards 
Batavia.  accompanied  by  a  Memoir  of  Sailing  Di- 
rections, which  were  pablished  noder  the  patron- 
age of  the  conrt  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  for  the  nse  of  their  ships. 

In  1805  Mr.  Horsbnrgh  retnmed  to  Englana, 
and  soon  after  he  pablished  a  rarie^  of  eharla, 
with  Memoirs  of  bis  Voyages,  esplanatoij  of  In- 
dian  Navigation.  In  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1810  appeared  several  of  his  papers  whicn 
he  hnd  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  white 
others  were  inserted  in  Nicholson's  Philosophical 
Jonmal.  In  1809  he  bronght  ont '  Directions  for 
Sfliling  to  and  trom  the  East  Indies,  China,  New 
Holland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  inter- 
jacent Ports,' compiled  chiefly  from  original  jonr- 
□ats  and  observations  made  in  the  Eastern  seaa 
daring  twenty-one  years.    This  ioraluable  worfc 
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hifl  now  become  a  standard  anthoiity.  In  181Q, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  he  was  appointed 
hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company.  Hie 
energies  were  now  devoted  to  the  constmction  of 
▼ariona  ralnable  charts  and  works ;  amongst  which 
were,  an  Atmospherical  Begister  for  indicating 
Storms  at  Sea,  published  in  1816 ;  a  new  edition 
of  ^Mackenzie's  Treatise  on  Marine  Sanreying,* 
in  1819;  and  the  'East  India  Pilot.'  He  also 
contributed  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
Icebeigs  in  the  Sonthem  Hemisphere,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1880. 
In  1835  he  published  a  Chart  of  the  East  Coast  of 
China,  having  the  names  in  the  Chinese  character 
and  in  English,  translated  by  himself,  which  was 
his  last  work.  He  died  May  14, 1836.  He  was 
married  in  1805,  and  left  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. A  striking  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
merit  is  contained  in  the  Report  on  Shipwrecks 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  refers  to  the  highly  valuable  labours 
of  the  East  India  Company's  maritime  officers, 
and  '*  the  sealous  perseverance  and  ability  of  their 
distinguished  hydrographer,  the  Ute  Captafai  Hors- 
burgh,  whose  Directory  and  Charts  of  the  Eastern 
Seas  have  been  invaluable  safeguards  to  life  and 
property  in  those  regions.*' 

HORSLEY,  John,  an  emhient  hist<Mrian  and 
antiquarian,  of  English  parentage,  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  native  of  Northumberland,  was  bom 
at  Pinkie  House,  in  Mid-Lothian,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  in  1685.  After 
receiving  the  elementary  part  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Newcastle,  he  studied  for 
the  ministry  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  being 
admitted  master  of  arts  in  1701.  Returning  to 
England,  he  preached  for  several  years  without  a 
charge,  and,  in  1721,  was  ordained  minister  of  a 
congregation  of  protestant  dissenters  at  Morpeth. 
In  1722  he  invented  a  simple  and  ingenious  mode 
of  determining  the  average  quantity  of  rain  that 
fell,  by  means  of  a  peculiarly  constructed  funnel, 
and  soon  after  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  commenced  delivering  public 
lectures  on  hydrostatics,  mechanics,  ^.,  at  Mor- 
peth, Alnwick,  and  Newcastle;  in  connection  with 
which  he  published  a  small  woi^  on  experimen- 
tal philosophy.    His  great  work, '  Britannia  Ro- 


mana,'  or  the  Roman  Affairs  of  Britain,  in  three 
books,  folio,  illustrated  with  maps  of  the  Roman 
positions,  &c.,  appeared  in  1732.  He  had  also 
designed  a  History  of  Northumberland,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died  at  Morpeth,  Jan- 
nary  15, 1732,  aged  46.  By  liis  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Professor  Hamilton,  at  one  time  minister  of 
Cramond,  he  had  a  son,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Mr.  Randall,  deit  in  the  Old  South  Sea 
House,  London,  and  the  other  to  Samuel  Halllday, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Newcastle.  The 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Horsley's  unfinished  manu- 
scripts, correspondence,  &c.,  fell  after  his  death 
into  the  hands  of  John  Cay,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  firom  these  was  printed  at  Newcastle  in  1831, 
a  small  biographical  work  by  the  Rev.  John  Hodg- 
son, vicar  of  Whelpington  in  Northumberland. 

HOWE,  Jamu,  a  most  skilful  animal  painter, 
the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Skurling, 
in  Peebles-shire,  was  bom  there,  August  80, 1780. 
He  was  educated  at  the  parish  school,  and  having 
early  displayed  a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  house-painter;  and  was  employed  in 
his  spare  hours  to  paint  for  Marshall's  panoranric 
exhibitions.  On  the  expiry  of  his  appreatieeship 
he  oommenoed  as  a  painter  of  animals  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  attracted  the  notice  of  various  persons 
of  distinction.  By  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Buch- 
an  he  was  induced  to  visit  London,  where  he 
painted  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  horses  in  the 
royal  stud;  but  owing  to  Greorge  III.  being  at 
this  time  afflicted  with  blindness,  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  hopes  of  securing  the  patronage  of 
royalty,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned  to 
Scotland.  Being  considered  the  first  animal  paint- 
er in  his  native  country,  if  not  in  Britain,  his  cat- 
tle portraits  and  pieces  were  purchased  by  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  From  Sir  John  Sm- 
dair  he  received,  some  time  subsequent  to  1810,  a 
commistton  to  travel  through  various  parts  of 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  his  portraits  of  which  were  of 
much  use  to  Sir  John  in  the  composition  of  his 
agricultural  works.  Various  of  Howe's  pieces 
were  engraved,  and  among  the  most  popular  of 
these  was  his  Hawkmg  Party,  by  Turner. 
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In  1815  Howe  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
afterwards  painted  a  large  panoramic  view  of  the 
battle,  which  was  highly  snccessfdl.  Dnring  its 
representation  at  Glasgow,  h^  resided  there  for 
abont  two  years,  bat  falling  into  irregular  habits, 
he  returned  to  Edinbnrgh  in  bad  health  and  indi- 
gent circnmstances.  Being  invited  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Manle,  afterwards  first  Lord  Fanmnre,  to 
Brechin  castle,  to  paint  some  cattle-pieces,  he 
partially  recovered  his  strength,  and,  after  a  stay 
of  four  months,  returned  to  Edinburgh  a  richer 
man  than  when  he  left  it.  About  the  dose  of 
1821,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  removed  to 
Kewhaven,  a  fishing  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  where,  appl3ring  himself  to  his  pro- 
fessional avocations,  he  produced  a  number  of 
large  compositions,  many  hundred  sketches,  and 
countless  portraits  of  single  animals.  JIls  won- 
derful skill  in  depicting  animals  remained  unim- 
paired by  time,  but  he  every  day  became  more 
negligent'  as  to  the  proper  finishing  of  his  pieces. 
While  he  resided  at  Newhaven,  he  entered  upon 
the  illustration  of  a  work  on  British  Domestic 
Animals,  of  which  Lizars  was  the  engraver.  Sev- 
eral numbers  were  published,  containing  picture 
of  cattle  of  various  kinds  and  breeds,  but  the  work 
not  succeeding,  was  soon  abandoned.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Edinbnrgh,  where 
he  died,  July  11, 1836. 

HOWIE,  John,  the  original  compiler  of  the 
*  Scots  Worthies,*  was  bom  at  Lochgoin,  in  the 
parish  of  Fen  wick,  Ayrshire,  in  1785.  His  fore- 
fathers had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  moors  of 
Fenwick  during  the  twelfth  century.  They  were 
of  the  persecuted  Waldenses,  so  many  of  whom 
were  about  that  period  forced  to  flee  from  France, 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  Scotland.  Possessed  of  a 
predilection  for  literary  pursuits,  and  gradually 
augmenting  his  extensive  fund  of  knowledge  by 
additions  to  a  well-selected  library,  John  Howie 
opportunely  took  up  the  task  of  recording  the 
lives  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  Scotland — 
**  her  Worthies."  "  He  was,'*  says  Mr.  M'Gravin, 
*'  a  plain  unlettered  peasant.  His  ancestors  had 
occupied  the  same  farm  for  ages,  and  some  of 
them  suffered  much  in  the  persecuting  period, 
particularly  his  great-grandfather,  whose  house 
was  robbed  and  plundered  twelve  times,  but  he 


always  escaped  with  his  life,  and  died  in  peace, 
three  years  after  the  Bevolution."  The  '  Biogra- 
phia  Scoticana,  or  a  Brief  Historical  Account  of 
the  most  Eminent  Scots  Worthies  who  testified  or 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  Reformation  in  Scotland,* 
compiled  by  John  Howie  of  Lochgoin,  was  first 
published  in  1775.  An  enlarged  edition,  with 
notes,  by  William  M^Gavin,  Esq.,  was  brought 
out  at  Glasgow  in  1827.  John  Howie,  who  be- 
longed to  the  religious  body  named  Cameronians, 
or  the  Beformed  Presbytery,  died  in  1791,  aged 
fifty-seven,  and  was  buried  in  Fenwick  churchyard. 

His  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Howie,  succeeded  him  as 
tenant  in  Lochgoin.  We  are  informed  by  a  local 
writer  that  in  a  small  apartment  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  steading  is  deposited  an  exten- 
sive library,  accumulated  chiefly  by  the  author  of 
the  *  Scots  Worthies.'  The  visitor  of  an  antiqua- 
rian turn  of  mind,  will  feel  gratified  on  inspecting 
many  theological  works  of  an  early  date.  There 
are  several  specimens  of  the  typography  of  Chris- 
topher Barker,  an  early  printer  who  has  pretty 
generally  obtained  the  credit  of  havmg  printed 
the  first  newspaper  established  in  Britain.  There 
are  also  some  MS.  volumes  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Scots  Worthies.'  His  books 
are  interspersed  with  occasional  notes,  written 
apparently  in  short-hand.  The  manuscript  vo- 
lumes in  Lochgoin  are  chiefly  composed  of  ser- 
mons, of  which  copious  notes  must  have  been 
taken.  His  antique  MSS.  are  written  in  a  fair, 
perpendicular,  old-fashioned  hand ;  and  are  char- 
acterised by  a  precision  and  regularity  only  sur- 
passed by  letter-press.  One  of  the  volumes  al- 
luded to  is  occupied  with  a  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures.  This  work  was  written  by  a  young 
minister,  a  Mr.  Wilson.  John  Howie  would  ap- 
pear to  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  place  where 
Mr.  Wilson's  parents  resided,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  perusal  of  the  work — the  author  hav- 
ing died  a  short  time  previously.  Before  return- 
ing the  book,  he  carefully  copied  the  whole ;  and 
the  volume,  bound  in  stout  boards,  still  exists — 
a  monument  of  the  writer's  patience  and  industry. 

HOWIESON,  William,  A.R.S.  A.,  an  eminent 
engraver,  the  son  of  a  carver  and  fplder  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  in  1798,  and  educated  in  Heriot's 
Hospital.    Having  early  evinced  a  taste  for  art, 
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lie  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  an  engraver  in  Edinburgh  of  considerable 
repute  in  his  daf .  He  was  afterwards  employed 
bf  Mr.  Lizars,  engraver,  and  others.  Some  book 
plates  which  he  executed  indicated  such  an  amount 
of  talent  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  whose 
recommendation  influenced  Mr.  Greorge  Harvey, 
R.S.A.,  to  intrust  to  him  the  engraving  of  his 
highly  popular  painting  of  ^The  Curlers.'  The 
imptesaions  were  issued  in  1888.  In  consequence 
of  its  excellence  as  a  work  of  art,  Mr.  Howieson 
was  chosen  an  associate  engraver  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  His  next  work  was  an  en- 
graving from  Sir  William  Allan's  *  Polish  Exiles.' 
Harvey's  *  Covenanters'  Communion'  followed, 
and  '  The  Skule  Skailin,'  by  the  same  artist.  All 
these  works  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  are  en- 
graved in  the  line  manner,  with  such  tasteful 
beauty  and  elaborate  finish  as  to  entitle  Mr. 
Howieson  to  a  very  high  rank  in  his  own  depart- 
ment of  art.  Unseduced  by  the  showy  popular 
attractiveness  and  facility  of  what  is  called  the 
mixed  style  of  engraving,  he  devoted  himself,  with 
unsparing  fidelity  and  application,  to  the  laborious 
tedionsneas  and  comparatively  unremunerating 
practice  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  and 
high  in  bis  art.  Mr.  Howieson  died  December 
20, 1850,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Hosier,  the  sorname  of  a  family  in  Lanarkshire,  desig- 
nated of  Newlands.  William  Hosier,  bom  1758,  Bucceeded 
his  father,  (who  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,)  in 
the  estates  of  Newlands,  Thomwood,  and  Coates,  in  the 
coantj  of  Lanark,  and  afterwards  purchased  the  estates  of 
Barrowfield  and  St  Enoch's  Hall  in  the  same  county.  He 
married,  firet,  Jean  Campbell,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Clathick  and  Killermont,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  one  son,  James;  secondly,  lilias,  daughter  of  John 
Wallace.  Esq.  of  Kelly,  issue,  also  a  son,  John  Wallace,  who 
predeceased  him.  James,  the  only  surviving  son,  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Lanaik,  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  above  properties  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  married,  1824,  Catherine  Margaret,  2d  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Feilden,  baronet,  of  Fenisoowles,  Lancashire,  issue,  5 
sons  and  8  daughters,  via.,  sons,  1.  William  Wallace,  bom 
1825,  formerly  lieutenant  in  the  Scots  Greys;  married  Frances 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  0*Hara,  Esq.  of  Kaheen,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Ireland;  issue  one  son  and  two  daughters; — 2.  John 
Wallace,  bom  1880,  died  1838;— 8.  John  Wallace,  bora  1SZ4, 
jn  the  Scots  Greys  ;--4.  Edmund  Sumner  Jackson,  bora  1836, 
died  1837; — 5.  Henry  Montague,  bora  1838;  lieutenant  Royal 
Artillery:  daughters,  1.  Catherine  Hanghton,  died  young;  2. 
Jane  Campbell,  m.  in  1861,  Randle  Joseph  Feilden,  migor, 
60th  Rifles,  2d  ^n  of  Joseph  Feilden,  Esq.  of  Witton  Park, 
Lancashire;  8.  Mary  Haughton  Georgiana. 


UUMBEKSTON,  l^oifAS  Frederick  Mac- 
kenzie.   See  Seaforth,  Earl  of,  voL  ill. 

Hum,  a  surname,  a  conruption  of  Hoxx,  whioH  see. 


Alexander  Hume  of  Kennetsidehead,  portioner  of  Hume,  was 
one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Covenant,  and  his  execution  was  per- 
haps the  most  cruel  and  unprovoked  of  the  judicial  murders, 
which  led  the  way  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Taken  pris- 
oner in  1682,  by  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Home,  he  was  con- 
veyed, sorely  wounded,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  at 
first  tried  only  on  the  charge  of  having  held  converse  with 
some  of  the  party  who  took  the  castle  of  Hawick  in  1679. 
The  proof,  however,  being  defective,  the  diet  was  deserted. 
On  November  15,  he  was  again  indicted,  and  accused  of 
levying  war  against  the  king  in  the  counties  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk.  The  diet  was  again  deserted.  On 
December  20,  however,  he  was  once  more  indicted  for  having 
gone  to  the  house  of  Sir  Henry  MacDougall  of  Mackerstoun, 
besieged  it,  and  demanded  horses  and  arms,  of  having  en- 
tered Kelso,  &C.,  in  search  of  horses  and  armour,  of  resisting  the 
king's  forces  under  the  master  of  Ross,  &c.  The  whole  of 
these  formidable  charge  were  founded  on  the  simple  fact 
that  Mr.  Hume,  riding  with  sword  and  holster  pistols,  the 
usual  arms  wora  by  all  gentlemen  at  that  period,  aftei;  at- 
tending a  sermon  had,  on  his  way  home,  called,  with  his 
servant,  at  Mackerstoun  House,  and  offered  to  bay  a  bay 
horse.  This  his  counsel,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  offered  to  prove, 
but  the  court  repelled  the  defence.  He  was  found  guilty,  on 
these  unproved  charges,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the 
market  cross  of  Edinburgh  on  29th  December,  between  2  and 
4  afteraoon.  He  petitioned  for  time  that  his  case  might  be 
Uid  before  the  king,  but  this  was  refused,  and  the  day  of  ex- 
ecution hastened.  Interest,  however,  had  previously  been 
made  at  court  in  his  favour,  and  a  remission  reached  Edin- 
bui^gh  in  time,  but  was  kept  up  by  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Perth.  On  the  day  of  his  execution  his  wife,  Isobel  Hume, 
went  to  Lady  Perth,  and  earaestly  besought  her  to  interpose 
for  her  husband's  life,  pleading  his  five  small  children,  but 
she  was  inhumanly  repulsed.  His  last  speech  on  the  scaf- 
fold will  be  found  in  Wodrow  {ffitt.  qf  Sujfenmgs  cf  Church 
o/ScoOand,  vol.  iL  pp.  268—270).  His  estote  was  forfeit- 
ed, but  restored  at  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
his  family  was  singularly  prosperous.  His  lineal  descendants 
still  possess  extensive  property  in  Berwiokshire-^is  heir  male 
and  direct  desoendant  is  Patrick  Home  of  Gnnsgreen  and 
Wlndshiel,  and  in  the  same  degree  in  the  female  line  are  Mrs. 
Milne  Home  of  Wedderbura,  and  Mr.  Bobertsoa  Glasgow,  of 
Montgreenan,  Ayrshire. 

HUME,  Alexander,  a  sacred  poet  of  the  reign 
of  James  YI.,  was  the  second  son  of  Patrick,  fifth 
baron  of  Polwarth,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  about  the  year  1560.  He  studied  at  St.  An- 
drews, where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1574.  After  spending  four  years  in  France, 
studying  the  law,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  was  duly  admitted  advocate.  His  pro- 
fessional progress  is  related  by  himself  in  an 
^  Epistle  to  Maister  Gilbert  Montcrief,  Medici nei 
to  the  King's  Majestie.^    Not  succeeding  at  the 
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bar,  he  sought  preferment  at  court.  But  falling 
in  this  also,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was 
appoin  ted  minister  of  I/Ogie,  near  Stirling.  He  now 
devoted  himself  to  writing  religious  songs  and  po- 
ems with  the  view  of  correcting  the  popular  taste, 
and  displacing  the  ^^godlie  and  spiritual  santgis 
and  ballattis"  of  that  age,  which  were  nothing 
more  than  pious  travesties  of  the  profane  ballads 
and  songs  then  most  in  vogue.  In  1599  he  pub- 
lished '  Hymnes,  or  Sacred  Songs,  where  the  right 
nse  of  Poetry  may  be  Espied,*  dedicated  to  "  the 
faithful  and  vertuous  Lady  Elizabeth  Melvil,*' 
generally  styled  Lady  Culros,  who  wrote  *Ane 
Godlye  Dream,  compylit  in  Scottish  Meter,*  print- 
ed at  Edinburgh  in  1603,  and  at  Aberdeen  in 
1644,  which  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Pres- 
byterians. The  *  Hymnes,  or  Sacred  Songs  *  have 
been  reprinted  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  The  best 
of  these  is  *  The  Day  Estivall,*  being  a  description 
of  a  summer  day  in  Scotland,  from  dawn  to  twi- 
light. Hume  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on 
the  defeat  of  the  l^anish  Armada,  entitled  ^  The 
Triumph  of  the  Lord  after  the  Manner  of  Men,* 
which  has  been  pnused  by  Dr.  Leyden,  but  never 
hitherto  printed.  He  died  in  1609. 
His  works  are : 

A  Treatise  of  GoDsdenoe,  qahairin  diuen  secreats  oonoem- 
ing  that  sabiect  an  diaooaered.  Edin.  by  Bob.  Walgrave, 
1594,  8ro. 

Hymn^ai  or  Sacnd  Songea ;  wherein  the  right  Vae  of  Poe- 
na maj  be  eapied:  be  Alexander  Hnme.  Wherennto  are 
added,  the  Expetienoe  of  the  Anthor'a  Toath,  and  oertaiQe 
Precepts  serving  to  the  practice  of  Sanctification.  Edin.  by 
Kob.  Walgrave,  1699,  4to. 

Alexander  Home,  Scot,  bis  rejoinder  to  Dr.  Adam  Hill, 
oonoeming  tiie  Descent  of  Ohrist  into  Hell,  wherein  the  An- 
swer to  his  Sermon  is  jostij  defended,  and  the  rust  of  his 
Reply  scraped  from  those  Axgoments,  as  if  they  had  nener 
hmn  tooched  with  the  canker,  4to. 

HUME,  David,  of  Godscroft,  a  well-known 
controversial  writer,  historian,  and  Latin  poet, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  David  Hume  of  Wed- 
derbum,  by  his  wife,  Mary,  dangliter  of  Johnston 
of  Elphinston,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
about  1560.  He  was  educated  with  his  elder  bro- 
ther at  the  public  school  of  Dunbar,  and  after- 
wards went  to  France,  intending  to  make  the  tour 
of  Italy,  but  IM.  reached  no  farther  than  Geneva, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  the  dangerous  illness  of 
his  brother,  on  which  he  returned  to  Scotland 
•bout  the  beginning  of  1581.    In  1583  he  became 


confidential  secretary  to  his  relative,  Archibald, 
*^the  Good  Earl'*  of  Angus,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  his  retirement  into  England.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  London,  and 
during  his  residence  there  he  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  earl,  who,  with  the  other 
exiled  lords,  remained  at  Newcastle.  In  1585  he 
returned  to  Scotland  with  Angus,  and  till  the 
earPs  death,  which  happened  in  1588,  he  continu- 
ed in  the  capacity  of  his  secretaiy,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  some  of  the  public  transactions  of  the  time. 

In  1605  he  published  the  first  part  of  a  Latin 
treatise,  ^  De  Unlone  Insulie  BritannisB,*  which  he 
dedicated  to  James  YL,  advocating  his  majesty*s 
favourite  project  of  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  The  same  year  he  published  his  *  Lusns 
Poetici,*  afterwards  inserted  in  the  *  Delicin  Poet- 
arum  Scotorum.*  In  1608  Hume  entered  upon  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy  and 
presbytery  with  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and,  in  1618,  he 
began  a  controversy  of  the  same  nature  with  Cow- 
per,  bishop  of  Galloway.  About  1611  he  wrote 
the  *  History  of  the  House  of  Wedderbum,  by  a 
Son  of  the  Family,'  which  has  been  printed  for  the 
Abbotsford  Club.  On  the  death  of  Prince  Henry 
in  1612,  he  lamented  his  fate  in  a  poem,  entitled 
*  Henrici  Principis  Justa.'  In  1617  he  composed 
a  congratulatory  poem  on  the  king's  revisiting 
Scotland,  entitled  'Begi  Suo  Gratulatio.'  The 
same  year  he  wrote,  but  did  not  publish,  a  prose 
work  in  reply  to  the  injurious  assertions  relative 
to  Scotland  which  Camden  had  asserted  in  his 
Britannia,  also  answered  by  Drummond. 

Hume's  principal  work,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  1625,  is  his  *  History  of  the  House 
and  Race  of  Douglas  and  Angus,'  first  printed  at 
Edinburgh  by  Evan  Tyler  in  1644,  and  several 
times  reprinted.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  died 
about  1630. 

HUME,  Sir  Patrick,  Bart,  of  Polwarth,  first 
earl  of  Marchmont,  a  distinguished  patriot  and 
statesman,  was  bom  January  IB,  1641.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  his  estates  and  the  title  of 
baronet  in  1648,  and  was  educated  by  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Inner- 
wick,  as  a  strict  Presbyterian.  In  1665  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of 
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Berwick.  He  took  a  decided  part  against  the 
tyrannical  administration  of  the  dake  of  Lauder- 
dale, and  went  to  London  in  1674  with  the  dake 
of  Hamilton  and  others,  to  lay  before  the  king  the 
grievances  of  the  nation.  In  September  1675,  for 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  government, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
lie  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  castle  of  Dnm- 
baiton,  and  finally  to  Stirling  castle,  from  whence 
he  was  liberated  by  order  of  the  king,  in  July 
1679.  He  subsequently  went  to  England,  and 
Iiad  many  conferences  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Lord  Russell,  who  was  his  near  rela- 
tive. In  the  autumn  of  1684,  finding  that  the 
government  was  bent  on  his  destruction.  Sir  Pa- 
trick withdrew  from  his  house,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  the  family  burial  vault,  under  the  parish 
church  of  Polwarth,  where  he  remained  for  several 
weeks,  supplied  every  night  with  food  by  his  cele- 
brated daughter,  Grizel,  afterwards  Lady  Grizel 
Baillie,  then  only  12  years  of  age.  As  winter  ap- 
proached, he  removed  to  a  concealed  place  made 
by  his  lady  beneath  the  floor  of  an  under  apart- 
ment in  his  own  house,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time ;  but,  water  flowing  in  to  the  place  of  his 
reti'eat,  he  decided  on  quitting  the  kingdom,  and 
accordingly  departed  in  disguise.  He  had  only 
been  gone  a  few  hours,  when  a  party  of  soldiers 
came  to  bis  house  in  search  of  him.  He  succeed- 
ed in  getting  safely  to  Holland,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  gi*eat  respect  by  the  prince  of  Orange. 
In  1685  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Argyle  in 
bis  unfortunate  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  in 
May  of  that  year  his  estate  was  confiscated,  and 
a  decree  of  forfeiture  passed  against  him.  On  the 
failure  of  that  ill-concerted  enterprise  he  was  con- 
cealed for  three  weeks  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Montgomery  of  Lainshaw,  in  Ayi*shire.  He  also 
lay  for  a  time  concealed  at  Kilwinning,  where  he 
wrote  a  narrative  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
first  printed  in  Mr.  Rosens  Obsei*vations  on  Fox^s 
Historical  Work,  and  is  inserted  in  the  Marchmont 
papers,  published  in  1881.  A  report  of  his  death 
was  spread  abroad  to  throw  the  authorities  off 
their  guard,  and  induce  them  to  relax  In  the  search 
for  him,  and  he  effected  his  escape  by  a  vessel 
from  the  west  coast,  first  to  Ireland,  and  then  to  Bor- 


deaux, whence  he  proceeded  to  Greneva,  and  thence 
to  Holland,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and 
ten  children.  He  settled  at  Utrecht,  where,  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  Dr.  Wallace,  he  remained 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  during  that  period  en- 
dured many  privations.  His  necessities  prevented 
hun  from  keeping  a  servant,  and  frequently  com- 
pelled him  to  pawn  his  plate  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  his  family.  Not  being  able  to  afford 
the  expense  of  a  tutor,  he  educated  his  children 
himself. 

It  appears  that  whilst  at  Bordeaux,  he  gave 
himself  out  for  a  surgeon,  as  he  had  done  on  the 
occasion  of  his  former  exile,  and  as  he  could  bleed, 
and  always  carried  lancets,  he  well  represented 
tlie  character,  and  that  he  travelled  on  foot  across 
France  to  Holland.  His  estate,  forfeited  in 
1686,  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Seaford.  In  June 
1688  he  addressed  from  Utrecht  a  letter,  powerful 
both  in  style  and  argument,  to  his  friend  Sir  Wil- 
liam Denholm,  written  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  an  insidious  plan,  which  was  then  in  agi- 
tation, to  induce  them  to  **  petition  King  James 
for  a  toleration,  which  would  have  included  the 
papists." 

At  the  Revolution  of  1688  he  came  over  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Convention  parliament,  which  met  at  Edinburgh, 
March  14,  1689,  as  member  for  Berwickshire.  In 
July  1690  his  forfeiture  was  rescinded  by  act  of 
parliament;  he  was  soon  after  sworn  a  privy 
councillor,  and  December  26, 1690,  he  was  cre- 
ated a  peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord  Pol- 
warth. In  October  1692  he  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Berwickshire,  in  November  1693  one  of  the  four 
extraordinary  lords  of  session,  and  May  2,  1696, 
was  constituted  high -chancellor  of  Scotland.  In 
April  1697  he  was  created  earl  of  Marchmont ; 
the  same  yeai*  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  and  admiralty ;  and,  in 
1698,  he  was  appointed  lord-high-commissioner  to 
the  parliament  which  met  in  July  of  that  year. 
In  1702  he  represented  King  William  as  high- 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  when  the 
death  of  the  king  interrupted  the  proceedings. 
After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  brought  in 
a  bill  for  securing  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
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house  of  Hanover,  wliich  was  defeated  by  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament,  and  he  was  soon  after  de- 
prived of  the  great  seal.  He  was,  subsequently, 
one  of  the  most  influential  promoters  of  the  treaty 
of  union.  After  a  long  life  spent  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  he  died  at  Berwick,  August  1, 
1724,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  under  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  already  mentioned,  his  correspondence  has 
been  published  in  the  Marchmont  Papers.  He 
wrote  also  an  Essay  on  Surnames  in  Colliei'*s  Dic- 
tionary. His  lady,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kerr 
of  Cavers,  died  in  1703.  He  wrote  in  her  Bible 
a  very  affecting  testimony  to  her  virtues.  He  had 
a  son,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him.  (See 
Marchmont,  earl  of.) 

HUME,  Patrick,  a  learned  commentator  on 
Milton,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pol- 
warth  brandh  of  the  family  of  Home  or  Hume, 
lived  about  the  .dose  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  sixth  edition  .of  paradise  Lost,  published  by 
Tonson  in  1695,  is  illustrated  with  Notes  by  him. 
In  the  fourth  volui9ex)f  Blackwood*s  Magazine, 
page  656,  number  for  March  1319,  wijJ  be  found 
a  series  of  extracts  from  Hume^s  Gommentaiy, 
contrasted  with  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Callender  of 
Craigforth,  appended  to  the  First  Book  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  published  by  Foulis  of  Glasgow  in  1750. 

HUME,  David,  a  celebrated  historian  and  phi- 
losopher, was  boiTi  at  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711, 
old  style.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
Homye  of  Ninewells,  neai*  Dunse,  Berwickshire, 
and  was  the  first  member  of  the  famijiy  who  adopt- 
ed the  name  of  jSume.  His  father^s  family  was  a 
braneh  of  the  earl  of  Home%  but  of  reduced  for- 
tune. He  lost  hjs  father  in  his  infancy,  and,  along 
with  A  sister  a^id  elder  brother,  he  was  reared  and 
educated  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  David  Falconer,  Lord  Newton,  presi- 
dent  of  the  couit  of  vession.  He  studied  at  the 
universiiiy  x>f  Edinburgh,  and  was  destined  for  the 
law,  but  his  strong  passion  for  literatoi-e  gave  him 
an  insuperable  aversion  to  .the  legal  profession ;  and, 
— as  he  infoi-ms  us  in  the  memoir  called  *  My  Own 
Life,*  which  he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
first  published  in  1777  by  Mr.  Strahan,  to  whom 
he  left  the  manuscript, — while  his  family  believed 
him  to  be  poring  over  Yoet  and  Yinnius,  he  was 


exclusively  occupied  with  Cicero  and  Virpil.  In 
1734,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  went  do 
Bristol,  and  entered  the  ofilce  of  a  respectable 
merchant  in  that  city ;  but  in  a  few  months  he 
discovered  that  commercial  business  was  as  irk- 
some as  the  law,  and,  retiring  to  France,  he  resid- 
ed for  some  jtime  at  Rheims,  and  afterwards  lived 
for  two  years  at  La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  quietly  im- 
proving himself  in  literature,  and  subsisting  fru- 
gally on  his  small  fortune. 

In  1737  he  went  to  London  with  two  volumes 
of  his  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,*  which  he  had 
composed  in  his  retirement.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1738,  but,  as  he  himself  remarks,  it  "  fell 
dead-bom  from  the  press.'*  In  1742  he  printed 
at  Edinburgh  two  volumes  of  his  *  Essays,  Moral, 
Political,  and  Literary,*  prepared  while  he  resided 
at  his  brother's  house  at  NineweUs,  which  met 
with  a  more  favourable  reception.  In  1745  he 
was  invited  to  reside  with  the  young  marquis  ot 
Annandale,  whose  state  of  mind  at  that  period 
rendered  a  guardiau  necessary.  In  this  situaiiou 
he  reniained  for  a  year,  and,  on  the  death  of  Pro 
fessor  Cleghom,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  but  failed  in  his  application,  on  ac- 
count of  his  known  infidelity. 

In  1746  Mr.  Hume  accompanied  General  St. 
Clair  as  his  secretary  in  an  expedition  avowedly 
against  Canada,  but  which  ended  in  an  incursion 
on  the  French  .coast.  In  1747  he  attended  the 
same  officer  in  an  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Turin,  where  he  wore,  the  military  uniform, 
in  the  character  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  general. 
His  appearance  at  this  time  is  thus  described  by 
Lord  Qharlemont,  who  met  wjth  him  at  Turin : 
"  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more 
unlike  his  real  character  than  David  Home.  The 
powers  of  physiognomy  were  baffled  by  his  coun- 
tenance ;  neither  could  the  most  skilful  in  that  sci- 
ence j)retend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  tlio 
faculties  of  his  mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of 
his  visage.  His  face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  moutli 
wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  that 
of  imbecility.  His  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless;  and 
the  corpulence  of  his  whole  person  was  far  better 
fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eaUng 
alderman  than  of  a  refined   philosopher.     His 
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speech  in  £nglish  was  reudered  ridicalons  by  the 
broadest  Scottish  accent,  and  his  French  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  laughable;  so  that  wisdom, 
most  certainly,  never  disguised  heraelf  before  in 
BO  uncouth  a  garb.  His  wearing  a  uniform  added 
greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it 
like  a  grocer  of  the  train  bands.  St  Clair  was  a 
lieutenant-general,  and  was  sent  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that 
their  quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austri- 
ans  and  Piedmontese.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
necessary,  that  his  secretary  should  appear  to  be 
an  ofScer ;  and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised 
in  scarlet."  (Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont^ 
page  8.) 

Believing  that  the  neglect  of  his  ^  Treatise  upon 
Human  liature*  proceeded  more  from  the  manner 
than  the  matter,  he  reconstructed  the  first  part  of 
it,  and  caused  it  to  be  published,  while  he  resided 
at  Turiiv,  with  the  title  of  an  ^  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding.*  Jt  was,  however,  at  the 
outset,  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  treatise. 

On  his  return  from  the  Continent  in  1749,  he 
retii-ed  to  his  brother's  house  at  Ninewells,  where 
he  resided  for  two  years.  In  1751  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  published  the  second  part  of 
his  Treatise  remodelled,  under  the  name  .of  *  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,'  which 
of  all  his  writings  he  considered  **  incomparably 
the  best."  The  public,  however,  thought  other- 
wise, and  the  work,  on  its  appearance,  was  totally 
neglected.  In  1752  he  published  his  *  Political 
Discourses,*  which,  says  the  author,  "was  the  only 
work  of  mine  that  was  successful  on  its  first  pub- 
lication." In  the  same  year  he  succeeded  Ruddi- 
man  as  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  advocates  at 
Edinburgh,  an  ofiBce  which  gave  him  the  command 
of  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  MSS.,  and 
he  now  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  History  of 
England.  He  commenced  with  the  History  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  on  the  appearance,  in 
1754,  of  the  first  volume,  it  was  received,  to  use 
his  own  words,  **  with  one  cry  of  reproach,  disap- 
probation, and  even  of  detestation."  All  sect« 
and  parties  "united,"  he  says,  **in  their  rage 
against  the  man  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a  gen- 
erous tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl 
of  Strafford."  But  his  equally  contemptuous  mjsn- 


tion  of  the  opposing  religious  parties,  and  what 
Fox  calls  "  his  partiality  to  kings  and  princes," 
may  rather  be  considered  as  the  true  cause  of  this 
outcry.  Some  time  afterwards  he  brought  out  at 
London  his  ^  Natural  History  of  Religion,'  which 
was  answered  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Warbur- 
ton,  but  attributed  to  Dr.  Hurd.  In  1756  he  pub- 
lished the  second  volume  of  his  History,  embracing 
the  interval  from  the  death  of  Ch&rles  I.  to  the 
Revolution,  which  was  more  favourably  received 
than  the  first  had  been.  He  now  resolved  to  go 
back  to  an  earlier  period ;  and  in  1759  he  pub- 
lished his  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  which 
excited  nearly  as  much  clamour  against  him  as 
his  first  volume  had  done.  His  reputation,  how- 
ever, was  now  gradually  increasing,  and  he  com- 
pleted his  Histoiy  by  the  publication  of  two  addi- 
tional volomes,  in  1761.  His  History  of  England 
thenceforth  beeame  a  standiurd  work^  Its  state- 
ments and  representations  have,  however,  been 
ably  examined  and  answered  by  writers  belonging 
to  all  parties,  and  not  only  his  impartiality  but 
his  accuracy  has  frequently  with  justice  been  call- 
ed in  question. 

In  1757  he  had  relinquished  the  office  of  libra 
rian  to  the  faculty  of  advocates,  the  salary  of 
which  at  that  •  time  was  only  about  £40  sterling, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute,  he  obtained  a 
considerable  pension  from  the  Crown.  In  1768 
he  attended  the  earl  of  Hertford  on  his  embassy 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  gratified  by  a  most  enthu- 
siastic reception  in  the  fashionable  and  literary 
circles  of  that  capital.  In  the  summer  of  1765 
Lord  Hertford  was  recalled  to  be  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  when  Mr.  Hume  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  embassy,  and  he  officiated  as  charg^ 
d'affaires,  until  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond about  the  end  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
beginning  of  1766  he  returned  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to  whom  he 
behaved  with  a  delicacy  and  generosity  which 
that  eccentric  individual  requited  with  his  usual 
suspicion  and  ingratitude.  He  obtained  for  him 
from  government  a  pension  of  £100  a-year,  which 
Rousseau  declined  to  receive,  and  when  he  quar- 
relled with  Hume,  the  latter  published  the  corre- 
spondence that  had  passed  between  them,  with  ^ 
few  explanatory  observations 
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In  1787  Mr.  Hatne  was  ftppoint«d  under  secre- 
Ury  of  tiUtt  onder  G«aeral  Conw&7,  which  post 
he  held  nntil  the  resignation  of  that  minister  In 
1769.  Being;  now  posseuwl  of  an  Income  of  a 
tboDsand  per  ananm,  he  flnali;  retired  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  became  tlie  head  of  that  brilllaDt 
circle  of  eminent  literary  men,  who  then  adorned 
the  Scottish  metropolis.  In  the  epring  of  177C  he 
began  to  be  afflicted  with  a  disorder  in  his  bowels, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  hie  health  he  went  to  Bath, 
accompanied  from  Morpeth  by  hie  attached  Menda, 
John  Home  the  author  of  Doaglas,  and  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  had  arrived  there  fh)m  London  to  be 
with  him.  On  hla  retnni  to  Edinburgh  he  gave  a 
farewell  dinner  to  his  literary  fHends  on  the  4th 
of  Jdy  1776.  After  a  tedlons  ilineu,  sostained 
by  bim  with  singalar  cheerfnlnesa  and  eqnanimity, 
he  died  at  Edinburgh,  Angnst  fiOth,  the  nune 
year.  In  the  6Kth  year  of  his  age.  HU  portnUt  is 
^nb'iolned. 


He  beqnealhed  a  certain  snm  lor  building  hb 
tomb,  which  was  afterwards  erected  In  the  Gallon 
bnrylng-gronnd,  Edinburgh. 

Regarding  the  spelling  of  his  surname  he  had  a 
|ood-hnmonred  controversy  with  John  Home,  the 
Uthor  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  on  one  oo- 
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casion  he  proposed  to  the  latter  that  th^  should 
cast  lots  to  see  which  name  shonld  be  adopted  by 
them  both.  "Nay,  Mr.  Philosopher,"  said  the 
dramatist,  "  that  is  a  moat  extraordinaiy  proposal 
Indeed ;  for  if  yon  lose,  yon  talie  yonr  own  name ; 
and  if  I  lose,  I  talce  another  man's  name."  The 
historian  professed  to  have  fonnd  authority  for 
Hnme  instead  of  Home  in  the  inscription  on  an 
old  tombstone,  agd  in  some  other  memorials  of 
past  times.  His  own  brother,  Mr.  Home  of  Nine- 
wells,  retained  the  ori^nal  spelling  of  the  name. 
Another  point  of  difference  between  the  dramatlsl 
and  himself  was  as  to  port  or  claret  being  Uie  bet- 
ter liqnor.  The  historian  preferred  port,  and  the 
dramatist  advocated  claret  as  the  beverage  of  the 
old  Scottish  gentleman,  previoos  to  the  Union,  be- 
foreei^erof  them  wastazed.  In  reference  to  these 
two  points  of  dispute  the  historian,  In  a  codicil  to 
Ills  wiQ,  wiltten  with  his  own  hand,  thus  express- 
es himself:  "  I  leave  to  my  friend  John  Home  of 
KildnfT,  ten  doaen  of  my  old  claret,  at  his  choice, 
and  one  aingld  bottle  of  that  other  liqnor,  called 
port.  I  also  leave  to  him  six  dosen  of  port,  pro- 
vided that  he  attests,  noder  his  hand,  signed  John 
Hutm,  that  he  has  himself  alone  finished  that  bot- 
tle at  two  sittings.  By  this  concession  he  will  al 
once  terminate  the  only  two  differences  that  eve) 
arose  between  ns  concerning  temporal  matten." 
This  writing  Is  preserved,  but  not  entered  on  re- 
cord. It  is  dated  7th  Angost  1776,  eighteen  days 
before  hie  death.  His  brother  died  November  14, 
1786.  The  subject  of  the  following  memoir  wu 
his  second  son. 
Dai  id  Hume's  works  are : 

Tratiu  of  Hnmu  Nstun ;  being  lU  Attaopt  te  lotn- 
doM  tb«  Eipanmmtil  Method  of  Riuiniing  into  Hon)  Snb- 
jeota;  with  wi  Appandii,  whanin  Hmal  pmigw  of  th* 
fbngoing  Tn^tiw  m  illnitnted  ud  eiptuntd.  Londoa, 
17B9. 1740,  S  vr>I>.  8to. 

Ktnjt,  Mortl  «nd  Politick.    Edin.  1741,  Umo. 

Inqnirj  dmoenjinj;  Hitmjui  Uudentuididg. 

Inquirj  ooiKeniini:  tfaa  Pnndplga  of  MonU.  Loud.  17SI, 
ISnu.     EiUa.  17S>,li>ina. 

PoUtiod  IMHonrM.  Edin.  17St.  8to.  Sd  idibm  witk 
■ddiUona  uid  comatioiiii.    Lond.  1764,  ISmo. 

Th«  Hiftorr  of  Qnnt  BriMia.  VoL  L  onlatlUDg  Ik* 
Rdgni  of  Junei  I.  ud  ChuHa  L  Lond.  1705,  4ta.  Vid. 
jL  conUining  the  Comnumwtiilth,  and  the  Bdgm  of  Cbail« 
ILmndJameall.     Lond.  175S-7,  !  Tok.  dlo. 

Ilie  Hiitoc;  of  England,  nndn  tbg  HouMof  Tukrg  ««m- 
pnlnnding  the  Beipi*  of  Henij  VII.,  Raaj  VUL,  Edwvd 
VI.,  Queen  Uui,  and  Queen  Eli»b«b.  Load.  17S9,  i 
Tol*.4h) 
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llio  HkUiiy  of  England,  finom  the  InTaaioD  of  folius  C»- 
sar  to  the  Acoearion  of  Henry  VIL  Lond.  1761-2,  2  ▼ols.  4to. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julina  C»- 
■ar  to  the  Rerolotion  in  168S.  A  new  edition,  oorreeted.  To 
which  ia  added,  a  Complete  Index.  Dublin,  1775,  8  Tola. 
8to.  Other  editiona.  With  the  Aathor*a  laat  oorrectionB  and 
improvementa,  and  a  ahort  Aoaount  of  hie  Life,  written  by 
himaeE    Lond.  1778,  and  1786,  8  Tola.  8fO. 

Two  New  Eaaaya:  lat,  Of  the  Jealonay  of  Trade;  2d,  Of 
the  CoaHtion  of  Partiea.     Load.  1760. 

Eaaaya  and  Treatiaea  on  aeveral  Sntjeeta.  VoL  i.  oontaui- 
mg  Eaaaya  Moral,  Political,  and  literary.  Lond.  1768, 4to. 
VoL  iL  containing  an  Inquiry  conoeming  Human  Under- 
atanding;  an  Inquiry  oonoeming  the  Piindplea  of  Morale; 
and  the  Natural  Hiatoiy  of  Beligion.  Lond.  1768,  4to. 
Lond.  1777,  2  vola.  8to.    Lond.  1788,  2  Tola,  8to. 

Dial(^ea  ooneeming  Natural  Beligjon.  Edin.  and  Land. 
1779,  8to. 

BmMj9  an  Goidda,  tad  tha  Imnmtatity  of  the  Sod,  aa- 
crihed  to  the  late  DaTid  Oome,  Eaq.    Land.  1788, 12mo. 

Life,  written  by  himaelf ;  publiahed  by  Adam  Smith.  Lon- 
don, 1777,  8tow 

HUME,  Datib,  an  eminent  writer  on  the  cri- 
minal jnrispradenee  of  Scotlandl^  the  second  snr- 
▼ivtng  SOB  of  John  Home,  Esq.  of  Ninewells,  the 
brotiier  of  David  H«me  the  historian,  bj  his  wife 
Agnes,  daagbter  of  Robert  Caire,  Esq.  of  Cavers, 
Roxburghshire,  was  bom  in  1756.  He  studied 
for  the  bar,  and  in  1779  passed  advocate.  In 
1784  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Berwickshire, 
and  in  1786  professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Sir  Walter  Soott,  when  study- 
ing for  the  bar,  attended  his  classes.  He  copied 
over  his  lectures  twice  with  his  own  hand  from 
notes  taken  bi  the  class,  and  he  describes  Mr. 
Hume,  as  a  lecturer,  as  **'  neither  wandering  into 
fanciful  and  abstruse  disquisitions  which  are  the 
more  proper  subject  of  the  antiquary,  nor  satisfied 
with  presenting  to  his  pupils  a  dry  and  undigested 
detail  of  the  laws  in  their  present  state,  but  com- 
bining the  past  state  of  our  legal  enactments  with 
the  present,  and  tracing  clearly  and  judidously 
the  changes  which  took  place,  and  the  caases 
which  led  to  them.**  In  1793  he  became  sheriff 
of  Linlithgowshire ;  in  1811  a  principal  clerk  of 
tlie  coort  of  session,  and  in  1823  one  of  the  barons 
of  Exehequer  in  Scotland,  which  latter  office  he 
held  till  1884,  when  he  retired  on  the  statutory 
allowance.  The  court  of  Exchequer  has  been 
merged  in  the  court  of  session  since  1837.  His 
great  work  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  has 
long  been  considered  the  text  book  in  that  depart- 
ment of  jurisprudence,  and  is  constantly  referred 


to  as  authority  both  by  the  bench  and  the  bar.  It 
was  published  in  1797  in  two  vdumes  quarto,  un- 
der the  title  of  *  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  respecting  the  Description  and  Punish- 
ment of  Grimes.^  Baron  Hume  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, August  30, 1888.  He  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  a 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  lettere  be- 
longing or  relating  to  his  celebrated  uncle,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  published  in  a  Life  of 
the  historian,  by  John  Hill  Burton,  Esq.  advo- 
cate, Edinbuigh,  1846,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Baron  Hume^s  contributions  to  the  Mirror  and 
Lounger  were  published  in  Alexander  Chalmere* 
edition  of  the  British  Essayists  (1803),  and  will 
be  fiMind  scattered  here  and  Ihere  In  vols.  33  to 
40.  Not  many  in  number,  nowadays  they  would 
be  considered  but  of  average  merit. 

HUME,  Joseph,  an  enun«it  financial  reformer 
and  politidan,  was  bom  in  Montrose,  Forfanhire, 
in  January,  1777.  A  full  length  statne  of  him 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native  town  in 
September  1859.  His  hither  was  the  master  of  a 
coasting  vessel  trading  fii>m  that  port,  and,  affc^ 
his  death,  his  mother,  who  was  eariy  left  a  widow, 
with  a  large  family,  kept  a  little  stall  in  the  market- 
place, for  the  sale  of  brown  ware,  cheap  delph, 
and  other  articles  of  ^^  crocjkery,"  as  such  goods 
are  called  in  Scotland.  Joseph  was  a  y4HUigerson. 
His  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Bnmley  Hume,  in  a  memorial 
of  filial  piety,  written  after  his  father's  death,  and 
dated  at  his  grave,  says  of  him : 


'^  BMMivolent  hinudf,  in  qoAnehleM  hope  tfa«  etitfa  lit  trad, 

His  being  one  oontinned  act  of  thanksgiring  to  God] 

And  thus  a  long  charmed  life  he  lived,  that  ecaroe  knew  ebeck 

or  fall, 
3nece»ful  as  hnt  few  on  be,  and  happ^  bejond  all, 
Mor  will  I  doabt  that  e*en  on  earth,  bj  many  a  gralefiil 

tongne, 
At  fitting  times  and  seasons  shall  Us  meed  of  pniss  be  snngl 
For  to  his  simple  soul  was  given  a  stordj  common  sense 
That  seised  what  finer  liMlings  missed,  with  striking  pro- 

srienoe. 
To  him,  by  intoMUon,  came  high  ihonghts  and  bold  and  newt 
And  all  nnawed  bj  custom  he  embraced  the  rifjkt  and  trae; 
And  from  afar,  alone,  despite  a  gibing,  roaring  throng, 
He  urged  reforms  and  claimed  redress  of  many  a  freenum^ 

wrong" 

He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education,  with  a 
little  Latin,  in  his  native  town.    About  the  age 
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of  thirteen  he  was  placed  apprentice  to  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  there,  and  remained  with  him  for  three 
yeai-s.  He  afterwards  stndied  medicine,  first  at 
Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Edinburgh,  and  snbse- 
qnently  ^*  walked  the  hospitals  '*  in  London.  In 
1796  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Sorgebns,  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  marine  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  It  is  stated  that,  on  his  second  voy- 
age out,  when  the  vessel  was  crammed  with  pas- 
sengers of  all  classes,  conditions,  and  professions, 
on  the  accidental  death  of  the  purser,  he  volun- 
teered to  supply  his  place  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  on  board  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  in  Calcutta,  the  captain,  oflicers,  and 
passengers  gave  him  a  public  testimonial  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  gratuitous  services. 

He  soon  gained  patrons  in  India.  Observing 
that  few  of  the  Company's  servants  acquired  the 
native  languages,  he  lost  no  time  in  studying 
them,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Hin 
dostanee  and  Persian.  He  also  studied  the  reli- 
gions of  the  East,  and  the  superstitions  of  that 
vast  and  mixed  Asiatic  population  nnder  our 
sway,  a  knowledge  of  whose  succession  of  creeds, 
iponlded  into  so  many  sects,  is  so  essential  for  the 
proper  rule  of  the  millions  of  India. 

The  authorities  early  recognised  in  young  Hume 
a  valuable  and  laborious  servant.  In  1802-3,  on 
the  eve  of  Lord  Lake's  Mahratta  war,  much  con- 
sternation at  the  seat  of  government  occuii'ed. 
On  a  discovery  that  the  gunpowder  in  store  was 
useless  from  damp,  Mr,  Hume's  knowledge  of 
chemistry  came  fortunately  in  aid  of  bad  admin- 
istration. He  undeitook  the  restoration  of  tliis 
all- important  munition  of  war,  and  he  succeeded. 
He  joined  ihe  army  in  Bundelcund  in  1801,  as 
surgeon  of  the  18th  native  regiment,  and  was 
almost  immediately  selected  by  Major-geperal 
Powell  as  the  interpreter  to  tha  commander-in- 
chief.  Besides  continuing  his  medical  duties,  he 
filled  successively  important  posts  in  the  offices  of 
paymaster  and  postmaster  of  the  forces,  ia^'the 
prize-agencies,  and  the  commissariat.  Not  only 
did  he  gain  high  reputation  by  these  multifarious 
dvfl  employments,  but  he  realized  large  emolu- 


ments, and  was  publicly  thanked  by  Lord  Lake 
for  his  efficiency. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1807,  Mr. 
Hume  retuiiied  to  the  Presidency,  and  having 
amassed  a  fortune  of  about  £40,000,  sufficient  to 
justify  his  retirement  from  his  profession,  he  re« 
signed  his  civil  employments,  and  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  1808.  It  was  his  first  intention  to  settle 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
town,  but  being  disappointed  in  his  views  of  pur- 
chasing one  of  two  estates  in  that  vicinity,  then 
in  the  market,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ac- 
tive pursuit  of  mental  improvement  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  practical  knowledge.  In  1809  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  visiting  all 
the  principal  ports  and  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  years  1810  and  1811  he  devoted  to 
tours  on  the  Continent,  extending  his  travels  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  the  Io- 
nian Isles,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
s  r'  In  1812  he  published  an  English  translation,  in  S 
-I  blank  verse,  of  Dante's  "Inferno,"  8vo.  In^ 
January  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Lowther  Johnstone,  Bart.,  the  patron  of  the 
borough  and  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Hume  was 
elected,  under  the  old  unreformed  system,  M.P.  for 
Weymouth,  and  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  tory,  taking  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Perceval  administration.  The 
deceased  baronet's  solicitor,  who  was  one  of  his  trus- 
tees, introduced  him  to  the  constituency  for  a  val- 
uable consideration.  In  parliament  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself,  particularly  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Bill,  which  was  a 
formidable  attempt  to  coerce  the  masters  of  Not- 
tingfaamshii*e  and  Leicestershire  to  the  orders  of 
tlie  workmen,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  manufacturers. 

On  tlie  dissolution  of  parliament  the  following 
autumn,  the  patrons  of  the  borough  refused  him 
re-election,  although  he  had  bargained  for  a  sec- 
ond return.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, when  he  obtained  a  portion  of  the  money 
back,  for  the  breach  of  contract. 

He  did  not  again  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament 
till  1818,  when  he  was  returned  for  the  Aberdeen 
burghs.    In  the  interval  he  was  not  idle.    He 
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was  an  active  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Lancastrian  school  system,  and  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  interests  of  the  working  classes, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  their  physical  condi- 
tion. He  also  published  a  pamphlet  advocating 
the  establishment  of  savings'  banks.  He  was 
very  ambitions  ot  a  seat  in  the  directorship  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  although  invariably  un- 
snccessfnl  in  his  efforts  for  election,  he  was  inde- 
fatigable, in  the  meetings  of  the  proprietary,  in 
the  constant  exposure  of  Indian  abuses,  and  in 
asserting  the  right  of  free  trade  to  India,  when 
the  charter  of  the  Eyt  India  Company  of  1798 
^was  expiring.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Lon- 
lon  who  had  the  courage  to  maintain  that  the 
trade  to  India  ought  to  be  free  to  the  British 
^merchants,  and  that  the  opening  of  the  trade 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Company  and 
the  nation.  In  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the 
India  house  in  1818,  he  foretold  that,  instead  of 
the  exports  and  imports  between  British  India 
and  Great  Britain  being  limited  to  15  or  18,000 
tons,  they  would,  by  the  opening  of  the  trade, 
increase  to  100,000  tons  In  a  few  yeai*s.  From 
papera  laid  before  parliament  it  appeai-s  that  in 
1817,  four  years  after  even  the  conditional  and 
restricted  opening  of  the  trade,  the  free  tonnage 
to  India  had  actually  exceeded  the  latter  amount. 
The  entire  opening  of  the  trade  did  not  take  place 
till  the  22d  April  1884. 

During  his  canvass  for  a  seat  in  the  direction 
at  the  India  house,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  lady  destined  to  be  his  wife.  He  had  obtain- 
ed an  introduction  to  a  proprietor  who  had  four 
votes,  Mr.  Burnley  of  Guildford  Street,  London, 
a  gentleman  of  great  influence,  and  his  forcible 
representation  of  Indian  abuses,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  the  stockholders  hy  his 
being  elected  a  director,  established  him  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  old  gentleman,  and,  what  was 
of  more  value,  in  those  of  his  daughter,  whom  he 
afterwards  married. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  14th  Janu- 
ary 1819,  Mr.  Hume  represented  the  Aberdeen 
district  of  burghs,  comprehending,  besides  that 
city,  his  native  town  of  Montrose,  with  Brechin, 
Bervie,  and  Arbroath.     The  whole  electors  of 


these  then  self-elect  burglis,  members  of  close 
corporations,  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  a  hun- 
dred persons.  When  formerly  in  parliament, 
Mr.  Hume,  fresh  from  India,  and  accustomed  to 
regard  the  existing  tory  administration  as  the 
perfection  of  government,  gave  it  his  strenuous 
support.  But  his  reforming  and  progressive  ten- 
dencies had  since  then  detached  him  from  the 
ranks  of  the  tories,  and  aided  by  the  first  Lord 
Panmure  and  by  the  liberal  party  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  a  desperate  struggle  he  beat  the  bor- 
oughmongers,  and  obtained  his  return.  This  was 
the  stepping-stone  to  his  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent position  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1880,  he  was  elected,  without  opposition, 
member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  which 
he  continued  to  sit  till  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment in  1887.  In  July  of  that  year,  Colonel 
Wood  defeated  him  by  a  small  majority.  In  the 
same  month,  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  whose  inflaence  was  unbounded  in 
Ireland,  he  was  returned  for  Kilkenny.  At  the 
general  election  of  1841,  Mr.  Hume  was  a  candi- 
date for  Leeds,  but  without  success.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chalmers 
of  Auldbar  from  Montrose,  he  was  elected  for  that 
burgh,  and  he  continued  to  represent  his  native 
town  till  his  death. 

During  the  long  period  he  was  in  parliament, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  indefatiga- 
ble members  of  the  house.  His  speeches  alone, 
during  thirty-seven  years,  occupy  volumes  of 
^Hansard's  Debates.'  He  was  a  strenuous  and 
consistent  reformer  of  abuses,  an  enemy  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  most  determined  and  vigilant 
advocate  of  economy  and  retrenchment  that  ever 
sat  in  the  legislature.  As  a  financial  reformer,  in- 
deed, he  never  had  an  equal.  He  proposed 
sweeping  and  repeated  plans  of  reform  of  the  ar- 
my, the  navy,  and  the  ordnance,  and  of  almost 
every  civil  department,  of  the  established  church- 
es and  ecclesiastical  courts,  of  the  laws,  civil  and 
criminal,  of  the  system  of  public  accounts,  of  gen- 
eral taxation,  duties,  and  customs.  It  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  Mr.  Hume's  exertions  that  the 
public  accounts  came  to  be  presented  in  an  intel- 
ligible form,  and  that  the  sinking  fund  system 
was  abandoned.     He  early  advocated  the  aboli- 
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CioD  of  floggiag  in  Ibe  arm j,  imral  mpmrnnent, 
smI  inpriMMMMBft  for  ddit.  He  carried  Uie  re- 
peal of  tiie  old  coabinalion  laws,  tiie  probibitioo 
of  tiie  export  of  naeliinery,  wad  tiM  act  wbidi 
piefeoted  woftmcu  ihmi  leaTing  tiie  eomtiy. 
He  fare  Us  atrenaoiis  aid  to  tlie  Catliolic  enan- 
cipatkNi  act  of  1829,  tlie  repeal  of  the  teat  and 
corporation  acti,  and  the  Beform  BOl  of  1832. 
In  tlie  latter  jear,  wlien  tlie  miniatiy  of  Earl 
Grej,  wlio  pawed  tiiat  act,  was  in  power,  he  de- 
clared in  the  Honae  d^  Commons  that  be  ^  wonid 
rote  Made  to  be  ullite  rather  than  ridi  the  ex- 
istenee  of  the  miniatrj."  For  this  he  was  exposed 
to  mnch  abuse  at  the  time.  He  was  a  member  of 
erery  liberal  and  radical  dnb  and  aasociation  that 
was  then  in  active  operation. 

Notwithstanding  his  stem  denonciations  of  the 
waste  of  the  public  monej,  be  gave  his  warm  and 
hearty  support  to  ereiy  proposal  for  voting  the 
supplies  in  the  cause  of  education,  orto  promote 
the  recreation  of  the  people.  In  the  public  ser- 
vice be  turned  his  house  into  an  office,  and  at 
times,  at  bis  own  expense,  engaged  several  clerks 
to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  He  was  never  with- 
out a  secretary.  He  took  an  active  part  in  eveiy 
public  institution  which  he  thought  might  be  use- 
ftd  to  the  coutttiy,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  soci- 
ety for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  but  be  subscribed  to,  and  paid  his  sub- 
scriptions. Among  the  last  **  motions  **  placed  by 
him  on  the  notice  book  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  one  for  more  widely  extending  the  benefits  of 
the  British  Museum  and  other  exhibitions  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  He  served  on  more  committees  of 
the  House  than  any  other  member.  In  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Militaiy,  Ordnance,  and  Com- 
missariat Expenditure,  he  astonished  his  col- 
leagues by  the  intelligence  and  acuteness  of  his 
examination  of  witnesses.  On  some  expression  of 
surprise  in  the  committee,  he  observed,  *^Yon 
forget  I  was  once  commissary  general  to  an  army 
of  12,000  men  in  India !  '*  Mr.  Hume's  political 
character  was,  on  one  occasion,  thus  summed  up 
on  the  hustings  of  Middlesex  by  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor,  **  lie  is  one  of  the  fairest  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  has  passed  the  whole  of 
a  long  life  in  serving  the  people,  without  fee  or 
reward.** 


Until  the  dose  of  the 


of  1854  hia  natn- 


lal  font  aeemed  mimpaired.  He  died  at  his 
aeat  of  Bnmlejr  Hall,  Korfolfc,  on  20th  Fdvnaiy 
1865,  aged  78.  His  last  words  were:  "Thank 
Crod,  I  have  neither  a^e  nor  pain,  nor  any  kind 
of  uneaaness: — only  the  madiine  is  wearing  oni)* 
He  was  bnried  at  Kenaal  Green  eemeterr.    At 


the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  deputy  lientcnant 
of  Middlesex,  a  magistrate  of  Westminster  and 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Korf<^  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  for  tiie  enconragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Board  of  Agricaltnre.  He  was  alao  a 
fellow  of  the  Boy al  Society  and  of  the  Boyal  Asi- 
atic Sodetj.  As  one  of  the  Corresponding  board 
of  directors  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Propagation  ol 
Christianity  in  the  ^ighlands  and  Islands  of  Soot- 
land,  and  as  a  governor  of  the  Scottish  Corpora- 
tion in  London,  he  always  evinced  a  livdj  inter- 
est in  what  concerned  bis  native  countiy. 

HinrrsB,  a  nmaiiie  obiionsly  darired  from  tlw  chase,  and 
from  the  great  inperiori^  of  tha  Nonnans  in  tlie  wpoixs  of 
the  field,  it  is  sopposed,  on  good  greonds,  that  tha  fiunilieB  of 
thissoniaiBainSeotlaadarsof MonnaBaitnetkB.  Tbcysre 
aocnstomed  to  cany  in  their  annorial  bcaringi  three  dogs  of 
chase  with  three  hnntug  boms.  "  In  the  esstles  sod  do- 
mama,"  sajs  BobcrtsoB,  '*ci  tha  great  harooa,  who  were 
*lords  of  entire  hailiwieks,*  ^firopristed  fieqaentljr  for  tha 
aocoaimodation  of  the  aorereign,  it  appeaxs  that  variona  offi- 
ces excInsiTelj  bekm^g  to  the  sports  of  the  field  existed. 
Johns  la  Honter  da  la  Forests  ds  Paisley,  and  Ha^  and 
Kehard,  the  hunters  of  Stragrife  (Renfrewshire),  appesr  in 
the  Rag  RoH  Cakd.  iiL  p.  118 ;  ss  alao  does  Ajfancr  de  k 
Hnnterof  thaeonntfof  Atf.**  [ JfrdUra  Fawflifes,  ^ol  iii. 
p.  168.J  The  office,  wbaterer  it  was,  held  bj  the  original 
bearers  of  this  name,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  amilar  to  tbet 
of  forester,  from  tlie  fact  that  the  motto  of  the  Foresten  of 
Corstorphine  (now  lapiessntsd  bj  the  earis  of  Vemlam,  in 
En^^and)  was  "  Hnnter  I  blow  yonr  bom.**  In  the  remaikt 
on  the  Ragman  Roll,  the  Aylmer  de  la  Hnnter  abore  men- 
tioned is  said  to  be  the  snoestor,  **for  oertain,  of  tha  HoBtetc 
of  Ameil,  designed  of  Hnnterston  and  of  that  ilk." 

Nisbet  (Sjfttem  of  Herakhy,  toL  L  p.  882)  sajs:  "As  for 
the  antiqaitjr  of  the  nsme,  Gnlielmns  Venator,  (which  I  take 
for  Hnnter,)  is  a  witness  in  the  charter  of  ereetioD  of  the 
biaboprio  of  Glasgow  bj  Darid  L,  when  he  was  prinos  of 
Cnmberland.  In  a  charter  of  King  Alexander  IL,  of  the  lands 
of  Manners  to  William  Baddele^,  upon  the  resignation  of  Ni- 
eol  Cocbat  of  theee  lands  and  others,  the  landa  of  Nonnan 
Hnnter  are  exempted,  ss  the  charter  been  *  Qoas  Nioolans 
Corbet  nobis  reddidit,  excepts  terra  quondam  Kormani  Ven- 
atoris  qnam  Maloolmns  frater  Rtf^a  WHlidmi  ei  dedit'  For 
which  see  the  Haddington  Collections.** 

The  most  ancient  famihes  of  the  name  m  Scotland  were 
the  Hnnten  of  Polmood  in  Peeblee-ehire,  and  the  Hunters  of 
Hunterrton  in  Ayrshire.  With  regard  to  the  fbnner,  which 
is  now  extinct,  Dr.  Pennecnik,  in  hb  Description  of  Tweed- 
dale,  has  ineerted  a  oopj  (of  a  translation)  of  a  charter,  pre- 
tending to  be  from  Maloolm  Canmore,  to  the  ancestor  of  tha 
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family,  which,  sajB  Bobertaon,  if  not  a  fooliah  translation  of 
a  genaine  charter^  is  certainly  framed  on  the  traditionaxy 
■toiy  of  the  origin  of  the  family,  and  even  in  that  light  poa- 
•MMf  considerable  intarett  It  is  in  those  worda:  **  I  Mai- 
aolm  Kenmnre,  king,  the  firrt  of  my  reign,  gires  to  thee 
Normand  Hnnter  of  Powmood,  the  Hope  np  and  down,  above 
the  earth  to  heaven,  and  below  the  earth  to  hell,  aa  free  to 
thee  and  thine  aa  ever  God  gftve  it  to  me  and  mine,  and  that 
for  a  bow  and  a  broad  arrow  when  I  come  to  hunt  in  Yarrow. 

And  fi>r  the  malr  ralth. 
I  byte  the  white  wax  with  my  tootli. 
Before  thir  wltnenei  three. 
May,  Manld,  and  Maijorie.** 

A  snbijpqoenl  writer  says,  **  From  the  stnotest  inquiiy  no 
each  charter  exists,  thoogh  there  is  strong  presumption  that 
William  the  Lyon  did  make  a  similar  grant  of  lands  to  Nor- 
man Hnnter,  a  rsftagee,  who  having  fallowed  William  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  fled  from  the  arbitraiy  oppression  of 
his  successors  to  seek  shelter  in  Scotland." 

Thomas  Hunter  of  Polmood,  who  died  20th  March  1765, 
had  ezecated  a  disposition  and  deed  of  entail  on  the  28th  of 
the  previous  January,  in  favour  of  Alexander  Hunter,  mer- 
ehant  in  Edinburgh,  who,  though  bearing  the  same  name, 
was  no  relation.  As  this  deed  was  executed  on  deathbed,  it 
was  liable  to  reduction,  if  an  hdr  could  be  found.  Thonoas 
Hunter,  the  last  possessor  of  the  estate,  was  descended  from 
a  natural  son  of  Robert  Hunter  of  Polmood,  who  died  in 
1689.  The  estate  had  been  destined  to  the  bastard  and  tlie 
heirs  of  his  body,  with  a  special  declaration  that,  in  the  ^ vent 
of  failure,  it  should  return  to  the  granter,  his  nearest  heirs 
male,  and  assignees  whatsoever.  On  the  death  of  Thomas 
Hnnter  two  persons  came  forward,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
heir  to  the  estate,  one  an  old  man  called  Adam  Hnnter,  and 
the  other  a  man  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  who  afVerwards  with- 
drew his  daim.  After  nearly  fifty  years*  litigntion,  both  the 
court  ef  session  and  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  the  case 
had  been  appealed,  decided  that  Adam  Hnnter  had  not  estab- 
lished his  pedigree.  An  ancient  prediction  that  **  The  Hun- 
ters of  Polmood  were  never  to  prosper,"  seems  in  this  esse  to 
have  been  verified.  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, 22d  January  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Walter  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Polmood  and  Grailing,  whose  eldest 
dan^ter,  Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  the  eighteenth  Lord  Forbes, 
came  into  ponsession  of  Polmood. 


Of  the  Hunterston  line,  Crawford  {Offioen  o/State^  p.  860 
A'ols)  says  that  he  had  *'  very  carefully  perused  theur  writs,** 
and  that  **  from  charters  they  appear  to  have  had  at  least  a 
part  of  the  estate  they  possess  in  Cunningham  while  the 
Morvilles  were  lords  of  that  oountxy,  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Alexander  IL**  (between  1214  and  1249.)  From  Mungo 
or  Qnintegem  Hnnter,  the  tenth  in  possession  of  Hunterston, 
and  the  ninth  in  direct  descent  from  Korman  le  Hunter 
above  mentioned,  descended  the  Hunters  of  Abbotshill.  An- 
drew Hunter,  D.D.,  the  eighth  of  this  family,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Andrew  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Park,  writer  to  the  signet, 
and  Griiel  Maxwell,  a  daughter  of  General  Maxwell  of  Car- 
doness,  in  tlie  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  one  of  those  who, 
at  the  Revolution,  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
England.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1748,  and  having 
studied  for  the  church,  was  m  1767  licensed  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Edinburgli.  In  1770  he  was  presented  to  the  New 
church  of  Dumfries,  and  soon  after  he  sold  Abbotshill,  and 
pmchased  Baijarg  in  Kithsdale,  which  had  previously  be- 
longed to  James  Enddne  of  Baijarg  snd  Alva— one  of  the 


lords  of  session — ^and  which  is  now  the  designation  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Hunterston  family.  In  1779  Dr.  Hunter 
was  presented  to  the  New  Greyfriars  church,  Edinbnxgh,  and 
whilst  there,  was  appointed  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Hamilton  in 
the  divinity  professorship  of  the  university.  In  1786  he  was 
translated  to  the  Tron  church  of  that  city.  Several  of  his 
sermons  on  particular  occasions  have  been  published.  He 
died  on  21st  April  1809.  By  his  wife,  Marion  Shaw,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  sixth  Lord  Napier,  he  had  four  children. 
His  eldest  son,  William  Francis  Hnnter  of  Baijaig,  advocate, 
married  Jane  St  Aubyn,  daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of 
Francis  St.  Anbyn  of  Collin-Mixton,  by  Jane  Arundel,  co- 
heiress of  the  Arnndels  of  Tolveme  and  Tmthall  in  Cornwall, 
and  through  them  representative  of  the  earls  of  Devon.  In 
oompliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  ArundeL  Dr.  Hnnter*s  youngest  son,  the  Rev.  John  Hun- 
ter, was  appointed  in  1882,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tron 
church,  Edinbnigh.  From  the  Hunters  of  Abbotshill,  the 
Hunters  of  Doonhohn  and  Bonnytown,  Ayrshirs,  the  Hun- 
ters of  Thurston,  East  Lothian,  and  the  Honteia  of  Brown- 
hill,  <^  whom  Sir  David  Hunter  BUur  of  Blairqnhan,  Ayrshire, 
is  the  head,  are  descended. 

The  above-mentioned  Mungo  Hunter  of  Hnntenton*s  eldest 
son,  Robert,  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and  was  one  of  the  Ayr- 
shire genUemen  who  subscribed  the  band  in  defence  of  the 
reformed  religion,  4th  September,  1562.  His  grandson,  Pa- 
trick Hunter  of  Hnntenton,  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  war  for  Ayrshire  during  the  troubled  time  of  1647 ;  and, 
in  1662,  he  was  fined  £600,  by  one  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  earl  of  Middleton.  His  third  son.  Frauds,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  ancestor  of  the  Hunters  of  Long  Calderwood  in 
Lanarkshure,  of  which  family  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Hunter  and  his  brother  John,  the  eminent  surgeon  and  ana- 
tomist, memoirs  of  whom  are  subsequentiy  given  (see  pagss 
512  and  518).  Their  sister,  Jane,  was  the  mother  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  and  the  distinguished  poe*-.ess 
Joanna  Baillie.  (For  memoirs  of  whom  see  vdnme  L  of  this 
work,  pages  180  and  188.) 

Patrick*s  eldest  son,  Robert  Hunter  of  Hunterston,  had 
four  sons.  The  second  son,  Robert,  acquired  by  purchase  in 
1686,  the  lands  of  Eirkland,  Ayishirs,  and  was  the  anesstor 
of  that  family.  The  fourth  son,  John,  was  father  of  General 
Robert  Hunter,  who  died  governor  of  Jamaica  in  1784,  and  was 
ancestor,-^by  his  lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heuress  of  Sir 
Thomas  Orby  of  Burton  Pedwardinein  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
baronet,  and  widow  of  Lord  John  Hay,  second  son  of  the 
second  marquis  of  Tweeddale,— of  the  Orhy-Hunters  oi 
Croyland  Abbey,  linoolnshire. 

Robert  Hunter  of  Hunterston,  who  died  in  1796,  left  a 
daughtir,  Eleonora,  who  married  her  cousin,  Robert  Cald- 
well. He  assumed  the  name  of  Hunter,  having  in  his  wife's 
right  become  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Hunterston.  Charles 
Hnnter,  Esq.,  preat-grandson  of  David,  yonnger  brother  of 
Robert,  represents  tliis  branch  in  the  male  line. 


The  first  Hnnter  of  Bumside,  or  "  the  lends  and  barony  of 
the  Dod,*'  Forfarshire,  David  Hunter,  is  noted  as  having,  when 
a  member  of  the  Scots  Estates,  protested  against  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  Charlei  L  to  the  En^lah  parliament  in  Jaouary 
1647.  A  descendant  of  his,  the  Mr.  Hunter  of  Bumside  of 
that  day,  was  "  out**  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  afterwards 
escaped  to  France.  He  is  mentioned  in  '  Roderick  Random.' 
,  He  was  killed  by  a  Frenchman  in  a  brawl.  His  gtandson. 
General  David  Hunter  of  Bumnde,  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Brigton,  Forfarshire,  a  descendant 
of  Archibald  fifth  earl  of  Angus,  called  ^  BeU-the-Oat,'  and 
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frreat-gninddaiighter  of  Robert  Dooglas,  bishop  of  Danblane, 
wi'o  was  ieprived  of  his  see  at  the  Revolution.  She  died  in 
1846.  Her  son,  Major  William  Hunter,  younger  of  Bumside, 
W]i8  military  secretary  at  Sidney,  when  Sir  Richard  Bourke 
was  gOTemor  of  New  South  Wales.  He  afterwards  went  to 
India,  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  uncle,  General  George  Hunter, 
in  Sdnde,  and  died  there  in  1846,  before  his  father,  General 
David  Hunter  of  Bumside.  His  eldest  son,  David  Hunter, 
succeeded  to  ^e  estate,  and  died  at  Prospect-hill,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  October  Ist,  1847,  aged  26  years,  leaving  a  son, 
William  Geoi^  Hnnter,  bom  at  Prospect-hill,  Isle  of  Man, 
on  the  6th  May  preceding. 

HUNTER,  William,  M.D.,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  lecturer  on  anatomy,  elder  brother  of 
the  celebrated  John  Hanter,  a  memoir  of  whom 
follows,  was  bom  May  23,  1718,  at  Long  Calder-i 
wood,  Lanarkshire.  His  father,  whose  grandfa- 
ther was  a  younger  son  of  Hunter  of  Hnnterston, 
was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Calderwood,  and 
he  was  the  seventh  of  ten  children.  With  the  in- 
tention of  studying  for  the  church,  he  was,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  sent  to  the  nnirersity  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  spent  five  years.  But  having  become 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Cullen,  then  established  in 
practice  in  Hamilton,  he  changed  his  views,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  In 
1737  he  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  Cullen,  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  three  years,  when  it  was 
agreed  that,  after  completing  his  studies,  he  should 
be  received  into  partnership  with  him.  In  No- 
vember 1740  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  to  attend 
the  medical  classes,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring 
proceeded  to  London,  and  at  first  lived  as  a  pupil 
in  the  house  of  Dr.  Smellie,  the  accoucheur.  Hav- 
ing become  known  through  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Mr.  Foul  is,  printer  in  Glasgow,  to  his  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  James  Douglas,  that  eminent  physi- 
cian engaged  him  as  an  assistant  in  making  dis- 
sections for  a  splendid  work  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Bones,  which  he  was  then  preparing  for  pub- 
lication. Dr.  Douglas  died  in  the  following  year, 
but  Hnnter  continued  to  reside  in  the  family  to 
aaperintend  the  education  of  his  son.  During  this 
period  he  attended  the  anatomical  classes  in  St. 
George's  HospitaL 

In  1745  Mr.  Hunter  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  Royal  Society,  respecting  tlie  structure  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  human  body ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
snrgery  and  anatomy.  In  1747  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  college  of  surgeons ;  and  in  the 


subsequent  spring  he  accompanied  his  pupil  on  a 
tour  through  HoUand  to  Paris.  On  this  occasion 
he  visited  the  anatomical  mnsenm  of  the  great 
Albinus  at  Leyden. 

In  1750  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  on  which  he  quitted 
Dr.  Douglas*  family,  and,  taking  a  house  in  Jer- 
myn  Street,  began  to  practise  as  a  physician.  He 
had  previously  practised  surgery  and  midwifery, 
and  was  appointed  accoucheur  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital.  He  now  relinquished  the 
surgical  department  of  his  profession,  and  soon 
became  the  first  aoconeheur  in  London.  In 
1756  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  physicians,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Society.  In  the  first 
volume  of  their  *  Observations  and  Inquiries,*  pub- 
lished in  1757,  appears  Dr.  Hunter's  History  of 
an  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta ;  and  he  was  an  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  subsequent  publications  of 
the  Society.  In  1762  he  published  his  *  Medical 
Commentaries,*  and  subsequently  added  a  supple- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  some  anatomical  discoveries,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Dr.  Munro,  secundus,  and  others.  The 
same  year  he  was  consulted  on  the  pregnancy  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  1764  was  named  one  of 
the  physicians  extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  In 
1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  which,  the  year  following,  he  communicated 
his  Observations  on  the  Bones  of  a  supposed 
Mammoth,  found  near  the  river  Ohio,  in  America. 
In  1768  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, and  the  same  year,  at  the  institntion  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  be  was  appointed  by 
his  majesty  professor  of  anatomy.  The  most  ela- 
borate and  splendid  of  his  publications,  *The 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,'  folio, 
illustrated  by  thirty-four  large  plates,  appeared  in 
1775.  In  1778  he  published  '  Refiections  on  the 
Section  of  the  Symphysis  Pubis,*  designed  to 
show  the  inutility  of  that  surgical  operation.  In 
1780  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  and  in  1782  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  January  1781,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  physicians  of  Ijondon.    His  portrait. 
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painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  presei'ved  in 
the  Honterian  Mnseura,  Glasgow.  An  nnfinisbed 
painting  by  Toffany,  represents  him  in  the  act 
of  giving  a  lectare  on  the  mnsdes,  at  the  royal 
academy,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  academicians. 

He  is  described  as  having  been  in  person  *^  regn« 
lariy  shaped,  but  of  slender  make,  and  rather  be* 
low  the  middle  stature."  Devoting  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  profession,  be  was  remarkable  for 
his  simple,  frugal,  and  temperate  habits.  When 
he  Invited  company  to  dinner  he  seldom  offered 
them  more  than  two  dishes,  and  he  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  **a  man  who  cannot  dme  on 
one  dish  deserves  to  have  no  dinner.**  A  sin^ 
glass  of  wine  was  handed  to  each  of  his  guests, 
and  so  finished  the  repast.  He  was  an  early  riser, 
and  spent  all  his  leisure  time  in  his  Museum.  He 
ever  retained  a  warm  feeling  for  his  native  coun- 
try, and  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Scotland,  before  he 
became  famous,  as  he  and  Dr.  Cullen  were  ridhig 
one  day  in  Lanaikshire,  the  latter  pointed  out  to 
him  his  native  place.  Long  Calderwood,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  remarking  how  conspicuous  it 
appeared.  ♦*  Well,"  said  ho  energetically,  "  if  I 
live  I  shall  make  it  more  conspicuous.** 

Having,  by  his  extensive  practice  and  econo- 
mical habits,  acquired  a  large  fortune,  he  deter- 
mined to  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for  his  own 
wants,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  wealth, 
which  continued  to  accumulate,  to  the  founding  of 
a  museum.  Accordingly,  in  1770,  he  purchased  a 
spot  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  London, 
where  he  built  a  house  and  anatomical  theatre, 
and  collected  a  most  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent museum,  which,  after  his  death,  was  valued 
at  £150,000.  It  consisted  of  specimens  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy,  fossils,  shells,  corals, 
and  other  curious  subjects  of  natural  history,  with 
the  most  splendid  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin 
books  that  had  been  accumulated  by  any  person 
since  the  days  of  Dr.  Mead.  It  was  also  enriched 
by  a  cabinet  of  ancient  coins  and  medals,  for  the 
duplicates  of  which  government  paid  his  execu- 
tors £40,000,  and  added  them  to  those  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  a  part  of  this  collection,  his 
friend  Dr.  Combe  published  an  accurate  catalogue 
m  4to,  in  1783. 

Dr.  Hunter  had  been  snbiect  to  attacks  of  inre- 
II. 


gnlar  gont  since  1773,  and  at  one  time  he  intend- 
ed to  pass  the  remidnder  of  his  days  in  retirement 
in  his  native  countiy;  but  the  expenses  of  his 
museum  prevented  him  from  relinquishing  his 
practice.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  London,  March 
30, 1783 ;  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  extensive 
museum  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  £8,000 
in  cash  for  an  appropriate  building  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  a  ftirther  sum  of  £500  per  annum  to 
bear  the  charges  of  its  preservation. 

One  of  his  sisters  had  married  the  Rev.  James 
Baillie,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  and  Joanna  Baillie  the  emi- 
nent poetess.  The  family  property  of  Long  Cal- 
derwood was  left  to  his  nephew.  Dr.  Baillie,  who 
generously  gave  it  to  John  Hunter,  who  had  un- 
fortunately had  a  qnarrel  with  his  brother  some 
years  before. — ^Dr,  William  Hunter's  works  are  * 

Medical  Commentaries,  part  i. ;  containing  a  plain  answer 
to  Dr.  Monns  jun.    Lond.  1762,  4to. 

Supplement  to  the  first  part  of  Medioal  CoBimentanea. 
Lond.  1764,  4to. 

Anatomical  Desoription  of  the  Hnman  Gravid  Uterus ;  il- 
Instnted  with  thirty-four  plates.  Lat  and  Eng.  Birming- 
ham, by  Baskenrille,  1776,  large  folio. 

Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid  Utems,  and 
its  contents.  Lond.  1794, 4to.  Edited  by  Dr.  Baillie.  A 
superb  Woi^  and  of  uncommon  merit 

Lectures  on  the  Gravid  Uterus,  and  Midwifery.  London, 
1788,  Svo. 

Two  Introdnetoiy  Lectures  to  his  Anatomical  Course  of 
Lectures;  with  Papers  relating  to  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
Museum  in  London,  for  the  improvement  of  Anatomy,  Sur- 
gery, and  Physio.    Lond.  1784,  4to.    Posth. 

On  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  Articulating  Cartilages. 
PhiL  Trans.  Abr.  viu.  686.   1748. 

Observations  on  the  Bones,  commonly  supposed  to  be  Ele- 
phants Bones,  which  have  been  found  near  Uie  river  of  Ohio 
in  America.    lb.  Abr.  xii.  504.  1768. 

Account  of  the  Nyl-Ghau,  an  Indian  Animal,  not  hitherto 
described.    lb.  xiii.  117.  1771. 

A  New  Method  of  Applying  the  Screw.  lb.  Abr.  ziv.  28. 
1781. 

History  of  an  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta ;  with  Remarks  on 
Aneurisms  in  general.    Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  i.  828.  1755. 

Histoiy  of  an  Emphysema.    lb.  ii.  17.    Cured. 

Singular  Obsenrations  on  particolar  Aneurisms.    lb.  390. 

Summary  Remarks  on  the  Retroverted  Utems.  lb.  v. 
888.  1778. 

On  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  Murder  in  the  Case  of 
Bastard  Children.    lb.  vl  266.  1784. 

Cases  of  Mai- conformation  of  the  Heart    lb.  291. 

The  Cure  of  a  severe  Disorder  of  the  Stomach  by  Milk, 
taken  in  small  quantities  at  once.  Ibw  810.  Appendix  to  the 
same,  by  Mr.  Hay.    lb.  319. 

HUNTER.  John,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and. 
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•nrgeon,  and  medical  writer,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Long  Caldenrood,  of 
which  his  fother  was  proprietor,  parish  of  Kil- 
bride, Lanarkshire,  Febmary  13,  or,  according  to 
some  accoonts,  July  14, 1728.  The  former  is  the 
date  in  the  parish  register.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  ten  children,  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
father  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  His  eda- 
eation  was  neglected,  and  it  appears  that  when 
about  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Glasgow, 
and  assisted  his  brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  Buchanan, 
in  his  trade  as  a  eabinetmalLer.  Hearing  of  the 
success  of  his  elder  brother,  WiUiam,  In  London, 
he  offered  his  services  to  him  as  an  anatomical  as- 
sistant, and  was  invited  by  him  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  arrived  in  September  1748.  Having 
immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  surgery, 
first  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  afterwards  at  St 
Bartholomew's,  his  improvement  was  so  rapid, 
that  in  the  winter  of  1749  he  was  able  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  the  dissecting-room.  In  17&8 
he  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  in  St  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  the  following  year  he  became 
surgeon's  pupil  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London. 
In  1766  ne  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the 
lectures  delivered  by  his  brother,  when,  applying 
himself  assiduously  to  the  acquirement  of  a  know- 
ledge of  practical  anatomy,  he  extended  his  inqui- 
ries from  the  human  body  to  the  structure  of  the 
Inferior  animals,  and  procured  from  the  Tower, 
and  from  the  keepers  of  menageries,  subjects  for 
dissection. 

His  health  became  so  much  impaired  by  his 
constant  application,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  dissecting-room ;  and,  in  May  1766,  he 
became  house  surgeon  of  St.  George's  hospital. 
In  October  1760  he  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Adair, 
surgeon  in  the  army,  and  in  1761  was  at  the  siege 
of  Belleisle.  In  the  subsequent  year  he  accompa- 
nied the  army  to  Portugal,  and  served  as  senior 
surgeon  on  the  staff  till  the  peace  in  1763,  when 
he  returned  to  England  on  half-pay,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  practice.  Having  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground  at  Brompton,  about  two  miles 
from  London,  he  there  formed  a  menagerie,  and 
carried  on  his  experiments  in  a  house  which  he 
built,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  habits  and 
organisation  of  animals.     In  the  beginning  of 


1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  year  following  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
St  George*s  HospitaL  Among  others  of  his  house 
pupils  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner,  the  intro- 
dnoer  of  vaccine  inoculation,  who  boarded  in  his 
house  in  1770  and  1771.  Mr.  Hunter's  first  pub- 
lication, a  treatise  *  On  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Teeth,'  appeared  in  1771.  In  the  winter  of  1778 
he  commenced  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  theory 
and  principles  of  surgery,  in  which  he  developed 
some  of  those  peculiar  doctrines  which  he  after- 
wards explamed  more  ftdly  in  his  printed  works. 
His  profound  acquaintance  with  anatomy  rendered 
him  a  bold  and  expert  operator,  but  his  fame 
chiefly  rests  on  his  researches  ooncemmg  oompar 
rative  anatomy.  In  January  1776  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  extraordinary  to  the  king. 

In  1781  Mr.  Hunter  was  chosen  a  member  ol 
the  Boyai  Society  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres 
at  Gottenburg,  and  in  1788  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Medicine  and  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris. 
En  the  latter  year  he  purchased  a  leasehold  in 
Leicester  Square,  where  he  erected  a  building  for 
his  museum,  lecture-room«  &c.  He  now  became 
one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  London,  and  acquired 
an  extensive  practice.  With  his  friend,  the  cele 
brated  Dr.  Fordyce,  he  instituted  a  medical  soci- 
ety, called  the  Lyceum  Medicum  Londinense,  the 
meetings  of  which  were  held  in  his  own  lecture 
rooms.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  deputy-surgeon- 
general  to  the  army,  and  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  wo]^  on  the  venereal  disease. 
About  the  same  time  appeared  a  quarto  volume 
by  him,  entitled  *  Observations  on  Various  Parts 
of  the  Animal  Economy,'  consisting  of  physiologi- 
cal essays,  most  of  which  had  been  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Having,  at  various 
times,  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  many  valua- 
ble communications,  in  1787  he  received  the  gM 
Copley  medaL  In  July  of  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Adair,  in 
1789,  be  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  hos- 
pitals, and  surgeon -general  to  the  army,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  In 
1792  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Chunrgioo-Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
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became  one  of  the  vice-praaidentB  of  the  Veteri- 
Diuy  College,  then  jaat  projected  in  London.  The 
last  of  Ilia  pnblicatione  that  he  prepared  for  the 
press  was  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflamma- 
tion, and  Qnn-shot  Woonda,'  which  wae  pablished 
posthDmonslj  in  1794,  with  an  account  of  his  Life 
bj  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Everard  Home,  who 
had  bera  for  tix.  jean  a  pnpil  in  bis  honse,  after 
Mr.  Hunter's  marriage  to  hia  sister,  and  in  tbe 
last  yean  of  bis  life  became  bis  assistant,  and  also 
succeeded  him  in  the  leotnra  room.  Mr.  Hnnter 
died  snddenlr  in  the  Board  Room  of  St.  George's 
boepital,  October  16,  1793,  ia  the  61th  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  long  been  afflicted  with  an  organic 
disease,  which  on  occasions  of  excitement,  afiect- 
ed  bis  tiead  and  bis  memory,  and  brooght  on  se- 
vere spasms ;  and,  on  a  pott  mortem  examination 
of  his  body,  it  vas  discovered  that,  anumg  other 
morUd  obauges  that  had  ocemred,  the  arteries 
both  of  the  heart  and  brain  had  undergone  oesifi- 
eatioQ.  His  museum  was  pnrchased  by  Govern- 
ment for  £15,000,  and  transferred  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Sm^ona  for  the  benefit  of  srience. 
(lis  portnut  is  sntijoiued. 


He  had  married,  m  1771,  thedanghterof  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Home,  snrgeon  in  the  army,  by  whom  he  had 
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two  children.  His  widow,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished lyric  poetess,  and  the  authoress  of '  The 
Son  of  Alknomook,'  and  '  Queen  Maiy's  Lament,' 
which,  with  other  pieces,  were  collected  into  a 
volume,  and  published  in  1806,  survived  him  till 
January  7,  1831. — Hr.  Hunter's  works  are: 


1778, 4to. 

A  Tnidu*  on  tba  Vsnunnl  Dimae.     Loadam  17S6,  4t«. 

Obeerrationi  on  oartain  put«  of  the  Aniiiud  (EoonoiDj. 
Loadoo,  1TS6, 1787,  4to. 

A  TiHtiM  on  th«  Blood,  loRBininition,  mi  Onn-riiot 
Wound* ;  b;  the  hie  John  Haatar.  To  whioh  ii  pnfiitd,  U 
AccDont  of  the  Antbor'B  lift,  bf  Emard  Home.  London, 
1794,  4to. 

On  tho  Digtation  of  the  StomMti  ift«r  Dmth.  PhiL 
Tninl.  Abr.  iLiL  SU.     1772. 

Anitomkal  ObBerralJDiis  on  the  Torpedo.     Ih.  47S.    1778. 

Onoattun  BeaeplHln  of  Air  in  Birdi,  vhieh  eonuninkila 
with  tlie  Lnngi,  ind  an  lodged  both  amanE  the  flaahj  puts 
ud  iu  tha  bollow  bonce  of  thoaa  animala.     lb.  ESO.     1774. 

Oburrationg  on  Uie  GiUaroo  Tront,  conunonlj  called  m 
lielmd  the  Giuaid  Tront     lb.  G80. 

Aeoonnt  of  the  GTtnnolni  Electiicns.    lb.  166.    177G. 

Eiparimenta  on  Animali  and  Vegotabla,  with  reapect  to 
the  Power  of  prcdndng  Heat.     lb.  SBfi. 

Prapoetls  for  tba  Bteorwj  of  Feopl*  appwMiU;  Drowned. 
lb.  lii.  68.    1776. 

A  abort  Ananint  of  Dr.  Ua^'i  lUneie,  and  of  the  appeti^ 
mosi  in  tha  Dsad  Bodj,  which  wu  eunined  on  tbe  Bd 
Aognrt,  1776,  the  da;  afler  his  deoeaae.     lb.  317.     1777. 

Of  the  Hmt,  In.,  of  Ammala  and  V^atdila*.  lb.  S78. 
177a 

Aeoonnt  of  a  FraaHutiit.    lb.  GS).    177>. 

Acsouit  of  a  Woman  who  liad  tho  Small- Pox  during  Pi^ 
naBDf ,  and  who  eeemed  to  hai*  eommameaUd  tha  aame  Dia- 
eaae  to  the  Fotna.     lb.  6SS.    1783. 

OfaaEitnoidinBijPbeaant.    lb.  7SS 

On  the  Organ  of  Beaiine  in  Rahea.     lb.  rr.  SOa     178X. 

Ad  Expninmt  to  debhiniae  the  Eflbot  of  Eztirpatiiig  coa 
Qrarinm  on  the  nomher  of  jvtmg  pndncad.  Ik  xn,  U& 
1787. 

Obaarvatistie,  tending  to  Aow  that  the  Wolf,  Jai^  and 
Dog,  artanofthaiamaqmice.    lb.  !64. 

OlaMnalioM  on  tho  Stniotnro  and  Economy  of  Whale*. 
I)>.S06. 

Some  Obaanations  on  the  Heat  of  Walk  and  Springi  in 
the  laland  of  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Temperatnre  of  tbe  Eaith 
betow  tb*  SarfUa,  in  diflennt  CtimatM.     lb.  877.     1788. 

A  Snpplenwntarj  Letter,  on  the  Identity  of  tho  Speou  of 
the  Dog,  Wolf  and  JadcaL    lb.  H«.    1789. 

Ofaeerrttions  on  Bee*.     lb.  iriL  IGG.     1792. 

ObaerTBtiona  on  tbe  Foaail  Bonea  preaantea  to  tha  Sojal 
Societj,  bj  hie  Serena  Highness  the  Margntt  of  Anspieh, 
&0.     lb.  440.     17»4. 

Uii  Opinion  of  tbe  Nataire  of  Pnerpcnl  Feier.  Hed.  Con. 
iiLSBS.   1776. 

ObaarritiDnB  on  tne  InSammaOon  of  tt'  Inlanii  Coali  tl 
tho  Veini.    Trans.  Uad.  and  Chir.  L  la    17B8. 
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<f  tfa  ITitiMM  rf  m  Man  who  died  of  tke 

of  UflDCly  pRMnMBd  by  A  CWlcCtlUII  Of  HJvIIMB 

the  Seek  of  the  Bbdder  nd  Bectm;  with  OfaMTTB- 
ids  ffOfw  md  iHMHply  IB  ttc  fliimf  Bodjr. 

w4He  of  fl  WCOUflDflD  BiOOIIHDC  VDOflr  too  aVUOtBBCK  ntUUw^ 

fenl  Fcfcr  of  BoMorate,  id  1780;  dnnra  vf  hj  \aam^  with 

flB  MBOHB  Of  tSDOOO  CBCBDHUDOCP  ICUBI^  iO  IBOt  ihsbmo* 
I1il68L 

OnervoftiODS  od  IntenoisqiCiOD;  wjCb  mi  AppoMfiZf  dj 
Mr.  Home.    lb.  108.    17M. 

A  Geee  of  Pendjm  of  the  Miwdee  of  DighititioB  aired  bj 
■I  ettifidal  node  of  cwifejii^  Foodi  ad  Mofidnei  into  the 

n>.ia2L 

Bd  ObeorvBtMOS  on  the  Growth  of  BoneiL 
fbt  0.277.    IMO. 

HUNTER,  Aljexahdeb,  an  iogenioiifl  pbjsi- 
dan  and  natnralist,  wag  bora  in  1730.  He  rtndied 
at  Edintrargfa,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  ILD. 
He  afterwards  established  hhnsdf  as  a  medical 
practitioner  first  at  Gainsborough,  then  at  Berer- 
1 7,  and  finall J  at  York,  where  he  attained  high 
reputation  in  his  profession,  and  was  a  principal 
contribntor  to  the  foundation  of  an  asylnm  for 
lunatics*  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Societies 
of  London  and  Edlntrargfa.  He  died  in  1809,  in 
the  80th  jear  of  his  age. — ^His  works  are : 


Geofpcd  EmajM;  in  wfaieh  the  Food  of  Plants  le  perticD- 
iarif  oooeideiod,  aofenl  new  Gompoets  noommended,  and 
other  impoitaiit  aitidea  of  Husbandly  ezphnned  upon  the 
prindplee  of  Vegetation,  (by  a  Sociely  inatitDted  in  the  North 
of  England)  ibr  the  imptofenieut  of  AgncoUiire.)  LondoOf 
1770-74, 4 Tola. Sva    Vole. t. and ilLond.  1804. 

Ontfinea  of  Agrienttnn;  addiaased  to  Sir  J<din  Sindair, 
Bart,  Preeident  of  the  Board  of  AgricaltoTB.  Tork,  1795, 8m 

ANew  Method  of  laiamg  Wheat  Ibr  a  aerieaofyeanon 
tteaamoLend.    Toik,  1796, 4lo. 

An  Dhiatntion  of  the  Anidogy  between  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Partorition.    Lond.  1797,  9ro. 

Cofina  Faronlatriz  Medicines ;  or  IKeoeipto  in  Oookny, 
worthy  the  notice  of  thcee  Medical  Praotitionfln  who  ride  in 
thar  Chariota  with  a  Footman  behind  tiiein,  and  who  reoeiTe 
Two-Guinea  Feea  off  thor  lidi  and  Inxorioos  Patienta.  By 
Ignotoa;  with  a  Medical  Conunentaiy.    York,  1804,  Sra 

Leetnin  on  the  Stilpbar  Water  of  Harrowgate.  Toek, 
1806,  8yo. 

Men  and  Maanan;  or,  Conoentrated  Wiadom.  Terk, 
1809, 12mo. 

Kew  edition  of  Erdyn's  Syha  ana  Tenra.  Lond.  1812, 
tfola.4to. 

HUNTER,  Henkt,  D.D.,  a  disti^gmshed  dl- 
vhie,  was  bom,  of  poor  parents,  at  Culross,  in 
1741.  After  studying  theology  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  he  became  tutor  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Boswell,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, under  the  title  of  Lord  Balmuto ;  and,  sub- 
sequentlj,  he  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity 
in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Dnndonald.    In  1764 


he  was  fieensed  to  preach  the  goqwl,  and  twe 
years  afterwards  was  ofdained  one  of  flie  mini- 
sters of  Soodi  Leith.  In  1769  he  Tisited  London, 
when  his  sermons  attracted  so  modi  attention 
that  he  reeenred  a  call  ihrni  Oe  Seots  oongrega- 
taon  in  Swallow  Street,  FkcadiDy,  whidi  be  de- 
clined; bnt,  in  1771,  he  neeepted  an  inritation 
from  tibe  eongiegation  at  London  WaD,  and  abont 
the  same  time  reeenred  fttm  the  mirerritj  of  Ed- 
inburgh the  degiee  of  D.D.  He  lint  published 
sereral  single  sermons,  preached  on  ^fierent  oc- 
casions, which,  with  some  ndsceDaneons  pieces, 
appeared  in  a  collected  form  in  two  Tolomes  after 
his  death.  In  178S  he  published  the  first  Tohraie 
of  his  'Sacred  JKographj,  or  the  History  of  die 
Patriarchs,  and  Jesns  Christ,'  which  was  com- 
[deted  in  seren  Tolnmes,  and  has  gone  through 
scYeral  editions.  Hnving  entered  upon  a  transla- 
tion of  Lavater^s  writings  on  *  Physiognomy,'  he 
Tinted  that  odebrated  phUoeopher  in  Switzerland, 
and,  in  1789,  he  puUished  the  first  number  of  the 
work,  which  ultimatdy  extended  to  fire  ▼olmnea 
4to,  embellished  with  aboFC  eight  hundred  en- 
gravings, the  cost  price  of  each  copy  being  thirty 
pounds!  In  1798  he  reprinted  a  Discourse,  by 
Robert  Fleming,  first  published  in  1701,  *  On  tiie 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy,'  supposed  to  contain 
some  prophetic  allusions  to  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  has  frequently  been 
reprinted  since.  He  had  likewise  begun  the  pub- 
lication, in  parts,  of  a  popular  *  History  of  Lon- 
don,' which  his  death  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting. Dr.  Hunter  was  for  many  years  secretary 
to  the  corresponding  board  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  Ejiowledge  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  and  chaplain  to  the  Scots  corpora- 
tion in  London.  He  died,  October  27, 1809,  in 
the  62d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  ^  widow,  with 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
His  works  are : 

Sacred  Biograpby ;  or  the  History  of  the  Patriaoefaa  and  ci 
Jesna  Christ    Lond.  1788,  &c.  7  vols^  8to. 

Essays  on  Physiognomy,  designed  to  promote  the  know* 
ledge  and  lore  of  mankind ;  by  John  Casper  LaTater.  Transi> 
lated  from  the  French,  and  illtutrated  with  more  than  SOO 
engraTiogs,  aocorately  copied;  and  some  daplicatea  added 
from  ongmajS.  Execated  by  or  nnder  the  inspection  of  Thot- 
mas  Halloway.    Jiond.  1789-98,  6  Tola.  4ta 

Sermon,  preached  Febniaiy  8, 1798,  on  the  occasion  of  th0 
trial,  condemnation,  and  execation  of  Lonis  XVL,  late  King 
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ofFnnoe;  with  some  additions  and  iUostntaonfl.  London, 
1793,  8?o. 

Letters  of  Enler  to  a  German  Prinoees,  on  dififsront  sab- 
jeolB  in  Pbjnifls  and  Philoaophj.  Translated  from  the  Qer^ 
man;  with  original  Notes,  and  a  OlosMuy  of  Foreign  and 
Sdentifie  Terms.  Lond.  1790,  S  vols.  9vo.  Afterwards  re- 
printed with  notes  hj  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Sermons.    Lond.  1795,  2  vols. 

Stores  of  Natore.  Translated  fiem  the  French  of  St 
FSenna.  Lond.  1796, 1799,  5  vols.  8vo.  The  5th  volome  of 
this  woric  is  supplemental,  and  oontuns  the  mvbh  admired 
Tale  of  Paol  and  Viiginia. 

Saniin's  Sermons.  Thmslsted  firom  the  original  Iteeb. 
Lond.  1796,  Svo.  ' 

A  History  of  London  snd  its  Environs.  1796,  &o.  Pnb- 
jisbed  in  part& 

Leotores  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity;  being  the  com- 
pletion of  a  plan  began  by  Mr.  Fell.    179S. 

Travels  to  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;  nndertaken  by  order 
of  the  old  Government  of  France.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  G.  S.  SonninL  lUnstrated  with  40  engravings, 
liond.  1799,  8  vols.  8vo. 

Sermons,  and  other  MisceDaneons  pieces;  to  which  sre 
prefixed.  Memoirs  of  hb  life  snd  Writings  Lond.  1805,  2 
vols.  8vo.    Posthnmoos. 

HUNTER,  John,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  philologist,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer  in  the  npper  district  of  Nitbsdale,  was  bom 
in  1747.  While  yet  a  boy,  be  was  left  an  orphan 
in  straitened  circumstances,  but  received  a  sound 
elementary  education,  and  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  supporting  himself  by  teaching, 
like  many  others  similarly  situated,  who  after- 
wards attained  to  a  high  rank  in  literature.'  His 
scholarship  attracted  th^  notice  of  Lord  Monbod- 
do,  who  for  some  time  employed  him  as  his  derk. 
In  1775  he  was  elected,  by  competition,  professor 
of  humanity  in  St.  Andrews,  and  he  continued  to 
teach  that  dass  till  the  dose  of  the  session  1826- 
27,  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  when  he 
was  appointed  prindpal  of  the  united  college  of 
St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard.  In  1797  he  pub- 
lished a  correct  and  valuable  edition  of  Horace, 
extended  into  two  volumes  in  1813.  In  1799  he 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  with 
Notes.  He  also  published  an  annotated  edition 
of  Livy,  and  composed  an  invaluable  disquisition 
on  the  Verb,  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  Ruddi- 
man's  Rudiments.  An  extremely  beautiful  and 
subtle  grammatical  essay,  written  by  him,  ^  On 
the  Nature,  Import  and  Effect  of  certain  Con- 
junctions,' is  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  1788.  The  article  ^Gram- 
mar,* in  tbe  seventh  edition  of  the  Encydopndia 


Britannica,  contains  a  digest  of  his  most  valuable 
speculations  regarding  the  Nature  of  the  Relative 
Pronoun,  the  Tenses  of  the  Verb,  &c.,  chiefly  col- 
lected from  his  own  verbal  communications,  by 
the  then  sub-editor  of  that  extensive  and  useful 
work. 

Dr.  Hunter  died  of  cholera,  January  18, 1887, 
in  the  91st  year  of  his  age.  He  married  while  in 
the  employment  of  Lord  Monboddo,  and  left  a 
large  family. 

HUNTER,  William,  a  medical  writer  and  na- 
turalist, was  bom  in  Montrose,  and  studied  at 
Marischal  college  and  university,  Aberdeen,  whei*e 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1777.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained four  years,  and  after  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  medidne,  he  obtained  a  situation  on 
board  an  East  Indiaman;  from  which  he  was 
transferred  in  1781  to  the  East  India  Company^s 
medical  establishment  at  Bengal.  Between  1784 
and  1794  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
dety,  and  professor  and  examiner  at  the  college 
of  Calcutta,  and  also  as  surgeon  to  Major  Palm- 
er's embassy  with  Dowlat  Raj  Sdndia ;  in  which 
capadties  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  languages  and  literature  of  India.  From 
1794  to  1806  he  was  surgeon  of  the  marines,  and 
for  some  years  inspector-general  of  hospitals  in 
the  island  of  Java.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  India 
in  1815,  when  preparing  to  return  to  Scotland, 
after  an  absence  of  88  years. — ^His  works  are : 

Conoiss  Aoooont  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pego,  its  dimats^ 
Prodnoe,  Trade,  Gownment,  and  Inhalntanti;  with  an  In- 
qnixj  into  the  Causes  of  tbe  variety  observable  in  tbe  Fleeoes 
of  Sheep,  in  difierent  dimates.  And  a  Description  of  the 
Caves  of  Elephants,  Ambola,  and  Canara.    Lond.  1785,  Svow 

Aoconnt  of  some  sitifieial  Caverns  near  Bombay.  1788, 
12mo.    The  same.  ArchnoL  vii.  286.    1785. 

An  Essay  on  tbe  Diseases  incident  to  Indisn  Sesmen,  or 
Lsscsrs,  on  Long  Voyages.    Calcutta,  1804,  foL 

History  of  an  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta.    MemoirB  Med.  v 
849.    1799. 

On  Nandea  Gambir,  the  Plant  produdng  the  Drug  called 
QutU  Gambler.    Thms.  linn.  Soc  ix.  218.    1807. 


HusTLT,  Eari  of,  a  title  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  oonfaired 
in  1449  on  Alexander  de  Seton,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  d 
Elisabeth  Gordon,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Adam 
Gordon,  lord  of  Gordon,  who  fell  at  Homeldon,  14th  Septem- 
ber, 1402  (see  voL  L  p.  818),  by  her  husband  Alexander  de 
Seton,  second  son  of  Sir  William  Seton  of  Seton,  descended 
irom  a  sister  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  Alexander  de  Seton  and 
his  wi&,  Elizabeth  de  Gordon,  received  a  charter  from  Robert 
duke  of  Albany,  dated  20th  July  1408,  in  liferent,  with  r»- 
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■uunder  to  the  h«n  to  be  procrMtod  between  them,  whom 
failing,  to  the  heirs  whateoever  of  the  said  Elizabeth,  of  the 
lands  and  baronies  of  Gordon  and  Hnntij,  and  others  in  Ber- 
wkkshire)  Strabogie,  and  Beldj-Goidon,  Aberdeenehira,  and 
an  other  lands  which  had  belonged  to  her  said  father.  Her 
hoaband  was,  in  consequence,  thenceforth  styled  lord  of  Gor- 
don and  Hnntly. 

Their  elder  son,  Alexander  de  Seton,  lord  of  Gordon,  pre- 
vious to  being  created  eari  of  HontI  j,  was  one  of  the  Scots 
nobles  who  attended  the  princess  Mai^garet,  of  Scotland, 
dao^ter  of  James  L,  to  France,  in  1486,  on  her  marriags  to 
the  danphin,  Lonis,  son  of  Charles  VIL  The  following  year, 
after  the  mnrder  of  King  James  I.  at  Perth,  he  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  England,  to  treat  of  a  peace.  In  1449  he 
WIS  eraated  Earl  of  Hrnitlj.  Between  1451  and  1468,  he 
was  employed  in  several  negotiations  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  Mny  18, 1452,  he  defeated  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford in  the  neighboorhood  of  Brechin,  that  nobleman  being 
then  in  r^Ilion  against  James  IL  The  action  is  called  the 
battle  of  Brechin,  though  the  spot  on  which  it  was  fought  is 
not  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  but  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  it.  Two  years  afterwards  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Ormond, 
brothers  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  having  excited  a  rebellion  in 
the  north,  he  raised  a  force  agunst  them,  but  was  defeated 
at  Dnnkinty.  Soon  after,  however,  he  forced  them  to  take 
reflige  in  tiie  western  isles.  He  died  15th  July  1470,  and 
was  buried  at  Elgin,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Jean, 
danghter  and  heiress  of  Robert  de  ffeith,  grandson  and  heir- 
appaient  of  Sir  William  de  Keith,  great  marisdial  of  Scot- 
land, with  whom  he  got  a  large  estate,  he  had  no  issue.  His 
second  wife,  Egidia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sh:  John  Hay  of 
Tnlliebody,  Clackmannanshire,  bore  to  him  a  son,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seton,  who  inherited  his  mother's  estote,  and  was  an- 
cestor of  the  Setons  of  ToUch.  By  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  danghter  of  William,  Lord  Criohton,  high-chancellor  of 
Sootlaod,  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  took 
tiie  name  of  Gk»rdon,  for  on  the  issue  of  the  third  marriage, 
the  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Huntly  was  settled  by  char- 
tor,  dated  29th  January  1449-50.  The  eldest  son  became,  in 
consequence,  second  eari.  The  second  son,  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon  of  Midmar,  was  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Abergel- 
die.  Adam,  the  third  son,  was  dean  of  Caithness  and  rector 
of  Pettie. 

George  Gordon,  second  eari  of  Hnntly,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  marriage  of  his  father,  was  one  of  the  conservators  of  the 
peace  with  England  in  1484.  He  was  one  of  the  privy  council 
of  King  James  III.,  to  whom  he,  for  a  long  time,  firmly  ad- 
hered, when  the  great  body  of  the  Scots  nobOity  had  com- 
bined against  him.  In  1488,  he  and  the  earl  of  Crawford 
were,  in  open  parUament,  appointed  lords  of  justiciary  north 
of  the  river  Forth.  He  is  said  to  have,  soon  after,  been  in- 
stmmentol  in  bringing  about  a  sort  cf  hollow  agreement  be- 
tween the  confederated  nobles  and  the  king  at  Blackness,  but 
in  consequence  of  James  not  fnlfilling  some  of  the  concesnons 
involved  in  it,  he  quitted  that  unhappy  monarch  and  jomed 
the  rebellious  lords  *,  though  he  was  always  opposed  to  any 
Solent  measnre.  On  the  secession  of  James  IV.,  In  June  of 
that  year,  he  was  sworn  of  his  privy  council,  and  empowered 
to  repress  disorders  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  king's  minority.  On  18th  May,  1491,  he  was 
constituted  his  migesty's  lieutenant  in  the  nortiiem  parte  of 
Scotland  beyond  the  river  Northesk.  In  1498,  he  was  ap- 
pointed high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1502,  and  died  soon  after.  He  was  twice  married :  first, 
to  the  pnnMSS  Annabella,  dau^ter  of  King  James  L.  and 


widow  cf  the  eari  of  Angus,  by  whom  he  had,  with  six  daagfa- 
ters,  four  sons;  and  secondly,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Hay,  eldest 
danghter  of  William,  first  earl  of  Enrol,  relict  of  Patrick, 
master  of  Gray,  without  issue.  His  sons,  by  his  first  omt- 
riage,  were  1.  Alexander,  third  eari.  2.  Adam,  lord  of 
Aboyoe,  who  married  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Sntherisnd,  and 
in  her  right  became  earl  of  Sutherland  (see  SurmotLAirD, 
eari  of).  8.  Sur  William  Gordon,  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of 
Gight,  killed  at  Flodden  9th  September  1518.  From  this 
personage  Lord  Byron,  the  oelebnted  poet,  was  descended 
throng  his  mother,  Catherine  Gordon,  only  child  of  Geoige 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Gight  4.  James  Gordon  of  Letterfourie,  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  in  1518.  The  eldest  dangliter.  Lady  Cather- 
ine Gordon,  married  in  1496,  by  direction  of  James  IV.,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  pretended  duke  of  Tofk,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Scottish  court,  and  after  invading  England  was  taken 
and  executed  by  order  of  Henry  VIL  in  1499.  That  mon- 
arch, struck  with  the  beauty,  virtues,  snd  misfortnnes  oi 
Lady  Catherine,  recommended  her  to  the  charge  of  his  queen, 
snd  assigned  to  her  a  pennon,  which  she  long  enjoyed.  She 
was  populariy  styled  the  White  Rose,  the  badge  of  her  hus- 
band's claim.  She  married,  secondly,  Sir  Matthew  Ocad- 
dock,  in  Wales,  ancestor  of  the  earis  of  Pembroke. 

Alexander,  third  eari  of  Huntly,  the  eldest  son,  received 
fipom  the  Crown,  large  grante  of  land  in  Banflkhire,  Loehaber, 
and  Strathean.  In  1505,  a  rebellion  having  broken  out  in 
the  Isles,  he  was  sent  by  James  IV.  to  invade  them  on  the 
north,  while  the  king  himself  led  an  army  against  them  in 
person  firom  the  south,  when  many  of  the  chieftains  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  authority.  The  following  year  Huntly 
stormed  the  castle  of  Stomoway  in  liCwis,  the  stronghold  of 
Torquil  Madeod,  the  great  head  of  the  rebellion.  He  was 
one  of  the  guarantees  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  English 
in  1509,  and  a  privy  councillor.  He  accompanied  James  to 
the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  9th  September  1518,  and  was  one 
of  the  nobles  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  risking  a 
battle.  HoUinshed  says  that  this  earl  of  Huntly  was  held  in 
the  highest  reputetion  of  all  the  Scoto  nobility,  "  for  his  val- 
iancy, joined  with  wisdom  and  poliK^.**  In  that  memorable 
battle,  so  disastrous  to  his  eonntrymen,  he  commanded,  with 
Lord  Home,  the  van  of  the  Scoto  anny,  assisted  by  his  two 
brothers,  Adam,  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Sir  William  Gordon 
of  Gight  Huntly  and  Home  charged  the  right  wing  cf  the 
English,  under  Shr  Edmund  Howard,  with  so  much  impetno- 
mty  that  it  was  speedily  put  to  flight  With  his  brother  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  he  escaped  the  carnage  of  that  dreadfol 
day,  although  Tytler,  (EitL  qf  SeoUimd^  toL  ▼.  p.  81,)  with 
his  usual  inaceuraoy,  mentions  him  among  the  shdn. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Perth  in  October,  when 
the  regency  was  committed  to  the  queen-mother,  it  was  de- 
termined that  she  should  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the 
earls  of  Huntly  and  Angus,  and  Bethune,  archbishop  cf  Glas- 
gow. During  the  minority  of  James  V.,  Huntly  was  the 
most  influential  lord  in  the  north,  and  in  1517,  on  the  regent 
Albany's  depsitnre  for  France,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  of  regency.  By  patent  dated  26th  Februaiy  1518, 
he  was  constituted  the  king's  lieutenant  over  all  Scotland, 
except  the  west  Highlands.  In  1528,  he  excused  himself 
firom  joining,  with  his  vassals,  the  force  which  Albany  had 
collected  for  the  invasion  of  England,  on  the  ground  of  indis- 
position, and  when  Albany  finally  left  Scotland,  the  same 
year,  Huntly  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  tiie 
regency.  He  died  at  Perth  16th  Januaiy  1524  He  was 
twice  married:  first,  to  Lady  Johanna  Stewart,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  eari  of  Athol,  brother  uterine  of  King  James  IL, 
by  wh<Hn,  with  two  daughters,  he  had  firar  sons;  snd,  seo- 
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ondlj,  to  A  daughter  of  Lord  Gray,  widow  of  the  sixth  Lord 
Olammie,  by  whom  he  had  no  isene.  Hie  sons,  hj  his  fint 
marriage,  were,  1.  George,  who  died  yonng.  2.  John,  Lord 
Gordon,  one  of  the  yonng  noblemen  woom  Albany  cameo 
with  him  to  France  in  1017,  and  who  ^ed  at  the  abbey  of 
Unices,  December  5th  the  same  year,  soon  after  his  retom 
to  Scotland.  By  Margaret,  his  wife,  natnral  daughter  of 
King  Jamee  IV.  and  Margaret  Drommond,  Lord  Gordon  had 
two  sons,  George,  fimrth  earl  of  Hnntly,  and  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Ckdloway,  the  only  Popish  prelate  who  embraced 
the  Beformation,  a  memoir  of  whom  is  gben  at  page  838  of 
tins  Tohune.  8.  Alexander,  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Gin- 
ny.  4.  William,  bishop  of  Aberdeen  from  1547  to  ms  death 
m  1677. 

Geoige,  fiynrth  earl  of  Hmitly,  sncoeeded  his  grandfather  in 
1524,  being  then  in  his  tenth  year.  This  Aobleman  acted  a 
oonspieooos  part  in  the  historical  transactions  of  his  time. 
FVom  his  childhood  he  was  brought  up  with  his  uncle,  James 
v.,  they  being  neaily  of  the  same  age.  The  earl  of  Angus, 
who  had  then  the  chief  direction  of-  affnrs,  obtained  his 
guardianship,  and  intended  to  have  married  him  to  one  of 
his  own  relations,  but  his  fall  in  1528  preyented  it.  After 
that  event,  by  the  king's  express  command,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  most  thle  masters.  In  1585,  he  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  oounoO,  and  the  year  ibllowing,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  regency  during  the  kmg's  absence  in 
Fhinoe,  when  he  went  to  many  the  princess  Magdalene, 
daughter  of  Frauds- L  On  the  kin^  return  in  1587, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  ncirth,  and  in 
1540  he  accompanied  the  king  in  his  voyage  to  the  Western 
isles.  He  was  commander  of  the  forces  which  defeated  Sir 
Robert  Bowes,  English  warden  of  the  east  marches,  at  Had- 
den-rig  in  Teviotdale,  24th  August,  1542,  taking  that  com- 
mander and  600  of  his  men  priaonera.  A  larger  force, 
amonntmg  to  80,000  men,  under  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  in 
•October. of  the  same  year,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Henry  YIIL, 
to  avenge  that  defeat,  but  were  kept  in  check  by  Huntly, 
frith  a  force  not  exceeding  10,000  men. 

After  the  death  of  Jamee  V.,  the  earl  was  swom  a  privy 
councillor  to  the  regent  Arran.  To  repress  the  disorders  that 
had  broken  out  in  the  Highlands,  a  special  commisfdon  was 
granted  to  him  by  Arran,  making  him  lieutenant-  general  of 
all  the  highlands,  and  of  Orkney  and  Zetland.  The  earl  loet 
no  time  in  raising  a  large  army  in  the  north,  with  which  he 
marched,  in  May  1544,  against  the  dan  Cameron  and  the 
Glanranald  and  the  people  of  Moydart  and  Enoydart,  who 
had  wasted  and  plundered  the  whole  counny  of  Urquhart 
and  Glenmorriston,  as  well  as  Abertarf,  Strathglas,  and 
others ;  but  on  his  approach  they  dispersed  and  retired  to 
their  own  territories.  After  the  battle  of  Loch  Lochy  (see 
page  282  of  this  vol.)  Hnntly,  at  the  head  of  a  large  foroe^ 
entered  Loch^ber,  which  he  laid  waste,  and  apprehended 
many  leading  men  of  the  hostile  tribes,  whom  he  put  to 
death.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  high-dianodlor  of 
Scotland,  the  great  seal  being  ddivered  to  him  in  parliament 
10th  June  1546.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  September  1547,  and  bdng  taken 
prisoner  there,  was  sent  first  to  Loudon  and  afterwards  to 
Morpeth  castle,  whence  he  made  his  escape  in  1548.  During 
his  imprisonment,  bdng  reproadied  with  oppoebg  the  pre- 
lected marriage  between  the  youthful  Queen  Maiy  and  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  VL,  he  excused  himself  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  mialike  the  match  so  mudi  as  the  manner 
of  wooing. 

In  1548,  on  the  proposed  marriage  of  Queen  Maiy  to  the 
ianphin  of  France,  he  recdved  the  order  of  St  Michad  from 


the  Frendi  monarch.  On  18th  February  1549,  the  earl  of 
Huntly  had  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Moray. 

Being  the  head  of  the  Soots  Catholics  at  the  en  of  the 
Beformaiaon,  wo  find  him  present  at  the  trial  for  heresy  at 
Edinburgh  of  Adam  Wallace,  the  martyr,  in  1550,  and  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  m  the  proceedings  agunst  him.  The 
promptitude  and  severity  with  which  he  suppressed  the  in- 
surrections in  the  north,  raised  up  many  enemies  against 
him,  and,  the  same  year,  as  he  and  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  were  about  to  proceed  to  Fhmce,  with  the  queen- 
regent,  a  con8pu*aoy  was  formed  to  cut  him  off,  at  the  head 
of  whidi  was  Mackintosh,  chief  of  the  dan  Chattan.  The 
plot  bdng  discovered,  Hnntly  ordered  Mackintosh  to  be  im- 
mediately apprehended  and  brought  to  Strathbogie,  where  he 
was  beheaded.  On  thdr  return  from  IVanoe,  the  earl  was 
sent  by  the  queen-regent,  with  full  authority,  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  chief 
of  the  Glanranald,  who  had  recommenced  his  usual  couree  of 
rapine.  Having  mustered  a  condderable  force,  chiefly  High- 
landers and  of  the  dan  Chattan,  he  passed  into  Moydart  and 
Ejioydart,  but  his  operations  were  paralysed  by  ^sputee  in 
his  camp,  and  he  very  soon  abandoned  the  enteiprise  and  ro- 
turned  to  the  low  country  (Leslejf,  p.  251).  Attributmg  the 
earl's  conduct  to  negligence,  the  queen-regent  committed  him 
a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinbuxgh,  where  he  remained 
from  October  till  Mardu  He  was  compelled  to  renounce  the 
earldom  of  Moray  and  the  lordship  of  Abemethy,  with  his 
tacks  and  possesdons  in  Orkney  and  2^tland,  and  the  tacks 
of  the  lands  of  the  earldom  of  Mar  and  of  the  lordship  of 
Strathdie,  of  which  he  was  bailie  and  steward,  and  condemned 
to  a  banishment  of  five  years  in  France.  But  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  kingdom,  the  queen-regent  recalled  the 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  restored  him  to  the  o£Bce  of 
chancellor,  of  whidi  he  had  been  deprived,  though  she  exact- 
ed a  heavy  pecuniary  fine  from  him. 

In  1554,  when  the  queen-mother  was  constituted  regent, 
the  great  seal  was  taken  firom  Huntly  and  delivered  to  Mons. 
de  Rubay,  a  Frendi  advocate,  whom  die  had  appointed  vice- 
diancdlor,  leaving  the  earl  only  the  name  of  dianceuor.  He 
was  in  the  Scots  army  destmed  for  the  invadon  of  England  in 
Oct  1557,  but  the  Scots  nobles  bdng  then  opposed  to  a  war  with 
England,  the  queen  regent  was  obliged  to  disband  her  forces. 
He  at  first  assisted  her  against  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and 
in  June  1559,  when  the  army  of  the  protestant  lords  marched 
upon  Perth,  he  hastened  to  entreat  them  to  delay  bedeging 
the  town  fbr  a  few  days,  but  was  told  that  it  would  not  be 
delayed  even  an  hour.  Soon  after,  on  the  part  of  the  queen  • 
regent,  he  dgned  the  agreement  with  the  protestant  lords 
which  led  to  their  evacuation  of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards 
entered  into  a  bond  of  aasodation  with  the  duke  of  Chatdhe- 
rauH  and  the  other  lords  of  the  reformed  party,  at  the  same 
time  stipulating  in  a  separate  treaty,  for  tiie  preservation  of 
his  authority  and  the  security  of  his  great  possesdons  in  the 
north.  On  25th  April  1560,  he  Joined  them  with  60  horse, 
and  dgned  the  fourth  covenant  drawn  up  by  the  congrega- 
tion two  days  after,  for  their  mutual  {nnotection  and  asdst- 
ance,  in  which  they  obliged  themselves,  not  only  to  support 
the  reformation,  but  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  expuldon  of 
the  French  firom  the  kingdom.  The  same  year  the  queen- 
regent,  in  her  last  interview  with  the  leaders  of  the  congrega- 
tion, denounced  the  crafty  and  interested  advice  of  the  eari 
of  Huntiy,  who  had  interrupted  the  conference  at  Preston, 
when  she  was  herself  ready  to  agree  to  their  proposals.  In 
the  famous  parliament  of  1560,  in  whidi  popery  was  abol- 
ished, he  was  named  one  of  the  twenty-four  noblemen  and 
gentiemen  fhmi  whom  the  coundl  of  twdve  was  to  be  chosen, 
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for  the  goyornmant  of  the  kingdom.  Bat  he  nerer  was 
Heartj  in  the  caiue  of  the  oongr^atioii,  and  took  the  fixst 
opportnnity  of  deserting  them. 

On  the  death  of  the  yonng  queen's  hnsband,  Francis  IL  of 
France,  when  the  Estates  had  resoWed  to  send  over  Ixnd 
James  Stuart,  prior  of  St  Andrews,  the  natural  brother  of 
the  qaeen,  to  present  an  address  to  her  majesty,  Hnntly  and 
the  other  popish  nobles  met  secretly  and  despatched  Lesley, 
then  official  of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Boss,  to 
explain  their  Tiews  to  Mary,  and  to  offer  their  service  and 
allegiance.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  leading  men  in  Soot- 
land  to  whom  A  commission  was  transmitted  from  Mary, 
directing  tiiem  to  summon  a  parliament,  and  on  her  return  to 
Scotland  in  156i,  the  great  seal  was  redelivered  to  him. 
Between  Huntly  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  an  inveterate 
animosity  had  early  begun  to  be  manifested.  On  one  occa- 
sion Huntly  had  boasted  that  if  the  queen  commanded  hun 
he  would  set  up  the  mass  in  three  shires,  when  Lord  James 
answered  that  it  was  put  his  power  to  do  so,  and  so  he 
should  find  the  first  moment  he  attempted  it  Lord 
James,  named  by  the  queen  earl  of  Mar  in  February 
1662,  preferred  the  title  of  earl  of  Moray,  by  which 
be  is  known  in  history.  Huntly,  who  had  previously  borne 
the  title,  and  held  the  estates,  in  consequence  became 
his  implacable  foe.  Another  cause  of  enmity  was  the  op- 
position which  Moray  made  to  a  project  of  marriage  be- 
tween Huntiy's  third  son,  Sir  John  Gordon,  and  the  queen, 
that  had  been  proposed  by  her  French  relatives  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  him  to  undertake  the 
attempt  of  restoring  the  popish  religion  in  Scotland.  Upon 
this  young  man,  Sir  John  Gordon,  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Ogil- 
vy  had,  in  1546,  settled  the  estates  of  findlater  and  Desk- 
ford  in  Banffshire,  to  him  and  his  heurs  male,  whom  failing, 
to  his  brothers,  Wilham,  James,  and  Adam,  they  taking  the 
name  of  Offlvj.  This  settlement  occasioned  a  violent  feud 
between  the  Gordons  and  the  Ogilvies;  and  on  27th  June 
1662,  a  street  encounter  took  place  between  them  at  Edin- 
burgh, when  Lord  Ogilvy  was  dangerously  wounded  by  Sir 
John.  The  latter  was,  in  consequence,  committed  to  prison, 
but  nukde  his  escape. 

On  an  excursion  to  the  northern  part  of  her  kingdom, 
Mary  was  met  at  Aberdeen,  in  August  1662,  by  the  countess 
of  Huntly,  who  interceded  for  her  son,  but  the  queen  declared 
that  he  must  first  return  to  prison  before  she  could  extend  to 
him  her  clemency.  The  countess  begged  that  the  castie  of 
Stirling  might  be  assigned  as  his  place  of  imprisonment 
The  queen  consented,  and  Lord  Glammis  was  appointed  to 
conduct  him  thither,  but  when  near  Glammis  castie,  Sir  John 
left  his  escort  and  hastened  back  to  the  north.  The  queen 
had  intended  to  go  to  Huntiy's  house  of  Strathbogie,  to 
which  she  had  been  invited,  but  was  met  on  her  way  thither, 
by  the  earl,  who  eamestiy  besought  her  to  pardon  his  son. 
She  continued,  however,  inexorable,  and  being  suspicious  of 
his  designs,  determined,  instead  of  going  to  Strathbogie,  to 
proceed  onward  to  the  castie  of  Inverness.  By  this  depar- 
ture from  her  original  intention,  a  plan  which  Huntly  had 
formed  for  catting  off  Moray,  Morton,  and  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ingtcn,  was  finstrated.  At  Inverness,  the  queen  was  refused 
admittance  to  the  castle  by  the  deputy-governor,  a  depen- 
dent of  Hutttiy.  The  force  of  the  country  being  raised,  the 
castle  was  besieged,  and  taken,  and  the  deputy-governor 
hanged.  Although  informed  that  Huntiy  watched  to  inter- 
cept her  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  Mary  crossed 
that  river  without  teeing  him,  and  returned  at  the  head  of 
8,000  men  to  Aberdeen.  'Inhere  the  countess  of  Huntly  re- 
«nested  another  audience  of  the  oueen,  which  was  denied  to 


her,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  commanding  all  who 
could  bear  aims  in  the  surrounding  districts  to  attend  her 
mqesty.  Believing  his  ruin  to  be  contemplated,  Huntiy  rfr> 
solved  upon  seising  the  queen's  person  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Moray.  After  fortifying  the  caa- 
tiee  of  Fmdlater,  Anchindoun,  and  Strathbogie,  he  assembled 
hia  vassals,  to  the  number  of  1,600  men,  and  commenced  his 
march  to  Aberdeen.  As  he  advanced,  his  force  melted  gra- 
dually away,  and  with  scarce  600  men  he  found  hunself  at- 
tacked by  the  queen's  army,  under  the  earls  of  Moray,  Mor- 
ton, and  Athol,  at  a  place  called  Corrichie,  on  the  east  side 
of  tiie  hill  of  Fare,  14  miles  west  of  Aberdeen.  Being  driven 
from  bis  position  on  the  hill  into  a  low  marshy  level,  he  was 
there  set  upon  by  the  spearmen  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  and 
completely  defeated.  From  his  corpulence  and  the  weight  of 
his  armour,  he  was  trampled  to  death  in  the  pursuit,  October 
28, 1662.  Two  of  his  sons.  Sir  John  Gordon,  and  Adam 
Gordon,  were  among  the  prisoners.  The  latter  was  pardoned 
on  account  of  his  youth,  being  only  dghteen  years  of  age, 
but  his  brother,  Sur  John,  was  beheaded  on  81st  October, 
much  pitied  by  the  spectators.  As  he  had  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  the  queen,  she  was  compelled,  by  the  earl  of  Moray, 
to  witness  his  going  to  execution,  where  he  was  cruelly  man- 
gled by  an  unskilful  executioner.  Before  his  death  he  con 
fessed  his  treasonable  detngns,  and  laid  the  blame  of  them  on 
his  father.  The  earl's  body,  after  having  been  embowelled, 
was  conveyed  to  Edinbuxgh,  and  in  accordance  with  an  old 
feudal  custom,  kept  unburied  till  parliament  met,  2d  Norem- 
ber  1662,  when  an  indictment  having  been  exhibited  agunst 
him,  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  his  estates  and 
honours  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

By  his  countess,  Elizabeth,  eldest  danghter  of  Robert  Lord 
Knth,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  William  third  earl  Marischal, 
he  had  nine  sons  and  three  dauj^ters,  namely,  1.  Alexauder 
Lord  Gordon,  who  married  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  second 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gliatelheranlt,  and  died,  without 
issue,  before  11th  August  1668.  2.  George,  fifth  eari  8. 
Sir  John  Gordon,  above  mentioned.  4.  William,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Gordon's  History,  was  designed  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, and  who  died  at  Paris  in  the  coll^  of  Bona  Enfans 
before  1667.  6.  James,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1620. 
6.  Sir  Adam  of  Anchindoun,  pardoned  by  Mary,  who,  in  a 
feud  with  the  Forbeses,  burnt  down  the  old  castle  of  Corgaii! 
in  Strathdon  in  1661,  when  twenty-seven  persons,  among 
whom  were  the  wife  and  children  of  Alexander  Forbes,  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Subseqnentiy  a  meeting  for  reooncilialioa 
took  place  between  a  select  number  of  the  heads  of  the  two 
houses  in  the  hall  of  the  old  castle  of  Drumminor.  The  dif- 
ferences were  made  up,  and  the  parties  sat  down  to  dinnei^ 
when  mistaking  a  gesture  of  their  chief,  the  Forbeses  slew  a 
number  of  the  unsospecting  Gordons.  The  chiefe  looked  at 
each  other  in  silent  consternation.  At  length  Forbes  said, 
**This  is  A  sad  tragedy  we  littie  expected;  but  what  is  dome, 
cannot  be  undone,  and  the  blood  that  now  flows  on  the  fleer 
of  Drumminor  will  just  help  to  sloaken  the  auld  fire  of  Cor- 
garfil"  {See  IHehm'MTradUiawwy  atones  tifOUFamaie^^ 
Sir  Adam  took  arms  in  the  queen's  cause,  which  he  long  up- 
held in  the  north.  In  1671,  several  parties  were  sent  against 
him,  but  he  defeated  the  king's  adherents  in  repeated 
actions.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1680.  7.  Sir  Patrick,  of 
Anchindoun  and  Gartiy,  killed  at  the  battie  of  Glenlivet  8d 
October  1694,  without  issue.  8.  Robert,  killed  aoddentaily, 
26th  April  1572,  by  one  of  his  men,  when  cleaning  hia  gun. 
9.  Thomas.  Lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  the  eldest  danghter, 
became,  by  marriage  countess  of  AthoL  Lady  Jean,  the 
second  danghter,  was  thrice  married:  first,  on  22d  Febmair 
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1666,  to  the  fourth  nrl  of  Bothwell,  bat  their  marriage  was 
annolled  in  May  1667,  (o  enable  Botbwell  to  espouse  Queen 
Mary;  secondly,  13th  Deoember  1678,  to  Alexander,  elev- 
enth earl  of  Sutherland,  with  issae ;  and,  8dly,  to  Alexander 
OgilTyofBoyne.    She  died  in  1629,  aged  84.    LadyMaiga- 
nt,  the  youngest  danghter,  married  John  eighth  Lord  Forbes. 
Geoige,  fifth  earl  of  Huntly,  the  eldest  suniring  son,  had, 
with  other  charters,  one  of  tiie  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Inverness  and  keeper  of  the  castle  thereof,  on  his  fiither^s 
resignation,  7th  August  1666.    He  had  married  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  third  daughter  of  the  seoond  eari  of  Arran,  duke 
of  Ghatelherault,  the  sister  of  his  brother's  widow,  Lady  Gor- 
don, and  after  the  defeat  at  Gorrichie,  he  fled  for  protection 
to  his  father-in-law,  at  Hamilton;  but  the  queen  requiring 
him  to  be  delivered  up,  he  was,  on  assunmce  of  his  life  made 
to  the  duke,  sent  to  Edinburgh,  whence  he  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar.   Being  convicted  of  treason, 
Febmaiy  8, 1668,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  executed,  but  was 
remitted  back  to  Dunbar  till  the  queen's  pleasure  should  be 
known.    An  order  for  his  execution,  snrreptitfously  obtained 
from  the  queen,  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Donbar  castle, 
who  communicated  it  to  Huntly.    He  received  it  with  calm- 
ness, but  declared  that  he  had  every  confidence  in  the  assur- 
ance made  by  her  miyesty  that  his  life  would  be  saved,  if  his 
OQsmies,  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  had  not  prevailed 
with  her  against  him.    The  governor  rode  immediately  to 
Holyrood,  and  requesting  an  audience  of  the  queen,  informed 
her  that  her  **  commands  had  been  complied  with."    **  What 
eommands?**  asked  her  majesty  in  surprise.    "Theexecu- 
iion  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,**  replied  the  governor.    **  I  gave 
no  snoh  commands,**  exclaimed  her  majesty,  "  and  did  not 
intend  that  his  life  should  he  taken.**    The  governor  then 
informed  her  migesty  that,  relying  on  her  assurance  of  his 
life,  he  had  not  fUfilled  the  order  sent  to  him.    Huntly  was 
Immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  the  queen*s  favour. 
He  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  at  the  time  of  Riszio's 
nuider,  10th  March,  1566,  and  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell  he 
contrived  to  escape  from  it,  when  in  possesson  of  the  conspi- 
mtors.    When  Mary  fled  from  the  palaoe  with  Damley, 
Huntly  with  other  nobles  joined  her  at  Dmibfur ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  (March  1665),  on  the  forfeiture  of 
the  eari  of  Morton,  he  was  appointed  high-chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, although  his  forfeiture  was  not  then  reversed.    He  was 
one  of  the  lords  who  proposed  to  the  queen  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  Damley,  and  when  she  retracted  her  oonsent,  he,  with 
Aigyle,  I^thington,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  signed  the  band 
or  agreement  for  his  murder.    On  the  peqMtration  of  that 
crime  in  February  1667,  he  joined  Botiiwell  in  his  bedcham- 
ber in  the  palace,  whither  he  had  immediately  retreated,  and 
these  two  noblemen,  with  others  belonging  to  the  court,  were 
the  first  to  acquaint  the  queen  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  her 
husband.    Soon  after,  Huntly  was  among  the  nobles  of  the 
•onit  who  accompanied  the  queen  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Seton 
jiw  Dunbar.    At  this  time  he  fdUy  shared  the  oonfidenoe  of 
the  unhappy  Mary.    Tytler,  (HigL  qf  SeoUaad^  vol.  vii.  p. 
91,)  quoting  a  manuscript  letter  in  the  State  Paper  office, 
says  that  scarce  two  weeks  after  her  husband's  death,  the 
eout  at  Seton  was  occupied  in  gay  amnsflments.    Maiy  and 
Bothwell  would  shoot  at  the  butts  sgainst  Huntly  and  Seton, 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  winning  the  match,  they  forced 
these  lords  to  pay  the  forfeit  in  the  shape  of  a  dinner  at  Tra- 
nent.   In  the  parliament  foUowmg  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell, 
Hantiy*s  attainder  was  reversed,  and  his  estates  and  honours 
rsstored,  April  19th,  1667. 

The  same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  signed  the 
bond  recommending  Bothwell,  thoogh  married  to  bis  siBter, 


as  A  husband  to  the  queen.    He  was  in  the  royal  cavalcade, 
when  surprised  by  Bothwell  at  Almond  brid^  ax  miles 
ftma.  Edinburgh,  and  carried  to  Dunbar  castie.    On  Lething- 
ton  joining  the  confederacy  against  Bothwell,  Huntiy  and  the 
latter  reedved  upon  his  death,  when  Mary  threw  henelf  be- 
tween them,  and  declared  that  if  a  hair  of  his  head  perished, 
it  should  bo  at  the  peril  of  their  life  and  lands.    He  now  be- 
gan to  oorrespond  with  the  queen*s  enemies,  and  when  the 
party  against  Bothwell  became  too  strong  to  be  withstood,  he 
signed  the  bond  to  support  the  authority  of  the  young  king, 
James  VL    He  carried  the  sceptre  at  the  first  parliament  of 
the  regent  Moray,  6th  December,  1567,  in  which  he  was  cho- 
sen one  of  the  oommittee  of  the  lords  of  the  articles.    At  this 
time  he  was  courted  by  the  regent,  who  held  out  a  prospect 
to  him  of  giving  his  danghter  to  his  son  in  marriage.    In  the 
following  May,  on  the  escape  of  Queen  Mary  firom  Lochleven, 
he  joined  the  association  in  her  fovonr  at  Hamilton,  and  went 
north  to  raise  forces  for  her  service.    After  the  defeat  at 
Langside  he  lost  his  office  of  chancellor.     He  and  Argyle 
and  the  Hamiltons  held  a  convention  at  Largs  on  July  28th, 
when  they  resolved  to  let  loose  the  borderers  upon  England. 
They  also  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  requesting  his  aaast- 
ance.    Huntiy  and  Argyle  kept  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  and  having  completely  reduced  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  tiiey  were  upon  the  point  of 
marching  southward  when  they  received  letters  from  Queen 
Mary,  then  a  captive  in  England,  commanding  them  to  dis- 
band their  forces,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  would  compel  the  re- 
gent to  desist  from  hostilities  against  them.    Soon  after  she 
issued  a  commission  appdntingthe  duke  of  Clmtelherault 
and  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly  her  lieutenants,  but  in 
May  1669,  they  snbmitted  to  the  regent  Moray.    After  the 
murder  of  that  nobleman  in  1570,  Mary  invested  Huntiy 
with  the  office  of  lieutenant-general,  and  for  some  time  he 
remained  at  Aberdeen,  concentrating  the  strength  of  tiie 
north.    He  and  the  leaders  of  the  queen*s  party  were  pro- 
claimed traitors  by  the  new  regent  Lennox.    At  page  29  ol 
*  Bannat7ne*s  Jonnial*  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Huntiy  to 
the  duke  of  Ghatelherault,  dated  Aberdeen,  7th  Augoat  1670, 
relative  to  some  enterprise  concerted  between  the  queen's 
friends,  whioh  Bannatyne  thinks  could  be  nothing  else  than 
the  apprehennon  and  destruction  of  the  king's  person,  but 
which  was  more  likely  to  have  been  intended  against  Lennox 
himself.   Having  oommenced  bis  march  southward  with  all  his 
forces,  he  was  attacked  at  Brechin  by  Lennox,  and  defeated, 
the  regent  having  stormed  Brechin  castie,  and  hung  up  84  of 
the  garrison. 

At  a  pariiament  held  at  Stirling  in  1671,  an  act  of  forfeit- 
ure was  passed  against  Huntiy  and  his  brother.  Sir  Adam 
Gordon,  one  of  Queen  Mary's  most  determined  adherents,  the 
Hamiltons,  Srkaldy  of  Grange,  and  various  others.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  force  sent  by  Kirkaldy  against  the 
regent  at  Stirling  on  8d  September  of  that  year,  when  Len- 
nox was  slain.  Captain  Calder,  who  committed  the  deed, 
declared,  previous  to  bis  execution,  that  before  reaching  Stir 
ling,  he  had  received  orders  both  from  Huntly  and  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  to  shoot  both  the  regent  and  the  earl  of 
Morton  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. On  being  elected  regent,  Morton  set  on  foot  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Ghatelherault,  Huntly,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
queen*s  party,  and  an  agreement  was  signed  at  Perth,  28d 
February  1578,  whereby  the  king's  anthority  was  recognised 
by  them,  and  the  regent  bound  himself  to  get  the  set  of  at- 
tainder against  them  repealed  and  th^  lands  restored.  In  a 
parliament  which  met  soon  after,  this  was  accordingly  done. 
Hnntly  retired  to  the  north,  and  died  at  Strathbogie  in  Maj 
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1676.  A  detail  of  the  drcnmsUnoes  attending  hia  death, 
which  waa  yeiy  andden,  ia  appended  to  *  Bannatyne^a  Jonr- 
naif'  page  488,  ed.  1806,  edited  by  Sir  John  Qraham  Dalyell. 
It  appeara  from  thia  that  he  waa  never  in  better  health  and 
i|ririt8  than  on  the  morning  of  hia  death.  After  hunting  for 
Home  time,  and  killing  **  thrie  hairia  and  ane  tod,**  (three 
nares  and  a  fox,)  he  returned  home  to  dinner,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon, while  playing  at  football,  he  fell  down  in  a  aerere 
attack  of  idckneaa,  and  being  carried  to  hia  bed,  died  abont 
aeren  o'clock  the  aame  evening,  hia  laat  worda  being  **  Look, 
look,  look  P'  The  aoconnt  oondndee  with  viewing  the  earl'a 
death,  under  the  drcumatanoea  in  which  it  took  place,  aa  a 
judgment  from  God  for  his  partidpation  in  the  murder  of 
Dainley,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  regent  Lennox  at  Stirling, 
and  "  alao,"  adds  the  writer,  "  of  the  first  regentia  murther, 
wluurof  experience  teiches  me  some  part"  Referring  to  the 
five  who  were  in  the  oonapiracy  agaiaat  the  king,  he  aays, 
"  Four  is  past  with  small  provisione,  to  wit,  the  secretare, 
Argyle,  Bothuell,  and  last  of  all  HuntUe.  I  hoip  in  God  the 
Qrft  sail  die  mair  perfitelie ;"  meaning  Morton,  who  waa  after- 
warda  beheaded  for  being  **art  and  part"  in  the  murder  of 
the  king.  By  his  countess,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  eari  of  Huntly  had  a  son,  George,  rixth  cari, 
and  a  daughter,  Lady  Jean,  countess  of  Cuthness. 

Geoige,  sixth  earl  and  first  marquia  of  Huntly,  succeeded 
his  father,  when  a  minor.  At  first  he  possessed  the  favour 
of  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  personally  liked.  He  waa  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  1088,  about  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  he  entered  into  a  oorrespondence  with  Spain.  Con- 
aidering  himaelf  in  danger  fi^>m  the  protestant  party,  in  the 
following  year  he  nused  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  north, 
and  the  king  having  marched  against  him,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates surrendered.  On  being  brought  to  trial,  they  were 
found  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  treason,  but  the  king  would 
not  allow  sentence  to  be  pronounced  against  them.  After  a 
few  montha*  confinement,  Jamee  took  occasion,  among  the 
public  rijoicings  on  account  of  his  marriage,  to  set  tiiem  at 
liberty.  The  earl  now  retired  to  his  possessionB  in  the  north, 
and  one  of  his  first  measnras  was  to  erect  a  caatle  at  Ruth- 
ven  in  Badenoch,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  his  hunting  forests. 
This  gave  great  offisnce  to  Mackintoah,  the  chief  of  the  dan 
Chattan,  and  his  people,  aa  they  oonodved  that  the  object  of 
its  erection  was  to  overawe  the  clan.  He  waa  afterwards  in- 
volved in  a  diapute  with  the  Grants.  In  consequence  of 
some  outrages  committed  by  John  Grant,  the  tutor  of  Bal- 
Hndalloch,  that  person  and  such  of  the  Granta  as  should  har- 
bour or  assist  him,  were  dedared  outlaws  and  rebels,  and  a 
commission  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  apprehend 
and  bring  them  to  justice.  In  virtue  of  this  oommisdon,  he 
besieged  the  house  of  Ballindalloch,  which  he  took  by  force 
2d  November  1590,  but  the  tutor  effected  his  escape.  Sir 
John  Campbell  of  Calder,  a  tool  of  the  chancellor  Maitland, 
who  had  plotted  the  destmction  of  the  earl  and  the  laird  of 
Grant,  now  Joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  him,  and  stirred 
up  the  dan  Chattan,  and  Mackintosh  their  chief,  to  aid  the 
Grants.  They  also  persnaded  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Moray, 
the  latter  a  young  nobleman  of  handsome  appearance  and 
great  promise,  popularly  called  "  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray," 
to  assist  them  against  Huntly.  Entering  Badenoch,  the  earl 
Bummoned  his  vassals,  and  prodaimed  and  denounced  the 
tutor  and  his  abettors  aa  rebela  and  traitors.  The  earls  and 
others  opposed  to  him  met  at  Forrea,  to  consult  on  the  best 
meana  of  defending  themselves,  but  the  sudden  advance  of 
Huntly  to  that  town  atruck  them  with  terror,  and  the  whole 
party  assembled^  with  the  exception  of  the  earl  of  Moray, 
left  Forres  in  great  haste,  and  fied  to  Tamoway.    On  his  ap- 


proach to  that  place  Huntly  found  the  castle  too  wdl  fortified 
to  be  attacked.  He  accordingly  disbanded  hia  men,  24th 
November  1690,  and  returned  home.  In  the  fUlowing  year, 
when  the  turbulent  earl  of  BothweQ  made  an  attadc  on  the 
palace  of  Holyrood,  under  dond  of  night,  with  the  view  of 
sdsing  the  diancdlor  Maitland,  and  was  forced  to  flee  to  the 
north,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  king,  Huntly,  who  had 
become  reoondled  to  Maitland,  was  sent,  with  the  duke  of 
Lennox,  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  he  escaped  thdr  hands.  Hav- 
ing recdved  letters  of  fire  and  sword  against  Bothwell  and 
hia  followers,  Huntly  availed  himself  of  these  to  gratify  hia 
own  private  revenge  against  the  earl  of  Moray.  Under  pre- 
tence that  the  latter  had  harboured  Bothwell  in  his  castle  of 
Donibristle  in  Fife,  he  surrounded  that  place  with  a  strong 
force,  and  bunt  it  to  the  ground.  The  unfortunate  earl  fled 
towards  the  shore,  intending  to  cross  the  Forth  in  a  boat,  but 
waa  overtaken  by  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  of  Cluny  and  Gordon 
of  Gight,  and  alain  (see  Morat,  earl  of).  Huntly  imme- 
diatdy  despatched  John  Gordon  of  Budde,  who  waa  master 
of  the  king^s  household,  to  Edinbmgfa,  to  lay  a  statement  of 
the  afiair  before  the  king.  The  dergy  straightwaty  denounced 
Huntly  as  a  murderer,  and  a  tumult  having,  in  consequence, 
taken  place  at  Edinburgh,  the  king  was  obliged  to  cancel  the 
commission  he  had  granted  to  him.  Captain  John  Gordon, 
brother  of  Gordon  of  Gight,  although  mortally  wounded,  hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner,  waa  tried  befbre  a  juiy,  condemned, 
and  executed.  Huntly  himself  was  summoned  to  stand  his 
trial.  Assured  by  a  private  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  he 
says,  "Alwise,  I  sdl  remaine  constant.  When  ye  come 
heere,  come  not  by  the  femis ;  and  if  yee  doe,  acoompame 
yourself,  as  ye  respect  your  owne  preservationne,"  he  surren^ 
dered  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Blackness,  12th  March  1691.  On  giving  security, 
however,  that  he  would  appear  and  take  his  trial  when  caOed 
upon,  he  was  discharged  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

The  following  year  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  and  ttie 
lairds  of  Grant  and  Mackintosh  having  ravaged  his  lands  is 
the  north,  on  account  of  the  sUughter  of  the  eari  of  Moray 
Huntly,  after  his  return  home,  was  engaged  in  various  con- 
tests with  the  Grants  and  Mackintoshes,  fbr  the  purpose  df 
keeping  them  in  due  order  and  subjection,  finequently  layiog 
waste  thdr  possessions,  and  carrying  off  large  booty  from 
them.  But  he  had  no  sooner  subdued  his  enemies  in  the 
north  than,  in  consequence  of  some  letters  having  been  inter- 
cepted on  Mr.  George  Ker,  of  the  Newbottle  famQy,  when 
about  to  sail  fbr  the  continent,  he  found  himsdf  aocosed  of 
having  renewed  his  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  and 
of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  earls  of  Errol  and 
Angus,  to  overturn  the  protestant  religion  in  Scotiand.  The 
king  and  his  coundl  appear  to  have  been  convinced  of  their 
innocence,  but  being  importuned  by  the  ministers  to  prose- 
cute them,  James  yielding  to  neoesdty,  and  to  the  intrigues 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  summoned  them  to  St.  Andrews  on  6th 
Febmary  1698.  On  theur  refusal  to  obey  the  dtation,  they 
were,  with  Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchindoun,  denounced 
rebels  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  summoned  to  appear  in 
parliament  on  the  2d  June.  It  is  stated  in  Calderwood's 
History  (voL  v.  p.  249),  that  at  a  convention  of  the  nobility, 
held  in  the  begmmng  of  May,  *'  the  king  sought  a  whinger  to 
throw  at  William  Murray,  for  compairing  Huntlle  to  Both- 
well  in  wickedness."  On  the  17th  October.  Huntiv,  Angus, 
and  Errol  appeared  in  presence  of  the  king,  and  offered  to 
submit  to  a  legal  trial,  for  which  a  day  waa  fixed,  but  oo 
26th  November,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  they  dionld  be  ex 
empted  from  prosecution,  and  that  before  1st  Febmary  1694 
they  should  dther  submit  to  the  church,  andrsDounoepoperr 
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ir  leaTe  the  kingdom.  At  a  parliament  bdd  in  the  end  of 
May  1594,  the  three  earls  were  attainted  withoat  trial,  and 
their  arms  torn  in  presence  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm. 

A  Spanish  ship,  which  had  landed  at  Aberdeen,  having 
jeen  saaed  by  tiie  dtixena,  the  earia  of  Angos  and  Errol 
with  others  arrired  in  that  city  with  about  160  spearmen, 
and  threatened,  if  the  erew,  who  had  been  made  prisoners, 
were  not  liberated,  they  would  bnm  the  town.  On  the  arri- 
▼al  cf  Hnntly  soon  after,  with  a  larger  (brae,  the  dtiaens 
were  obliged  to  gire  the  men  np.  An  army,  amounting  to 
abont  7,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Aigyle,  a  yonth 
of  19  years  of  age,  waa  now  sent  against  Hmitly  and  Errol, 
who  collected  their  forces  to  the  amount  of  about  1,600  men, 
mostly  horsemen.  They  met  at  Olenlivet,  in  Banffidure, 
where  the  royal  army  was  totally  routed,  8d  October  1594. 
On  Hnntly*8  side,  about  14  gentlemen  were  slain,  indnding 
Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Anchindonn  and  the  laird  of  Gigbt. 
The  eail  of  Errol  and  a  conaiden^le  number  of  persons  were 
wounded.  At  the  oonchunon  of  the  battle  the  conquerors 
returned  thanks  to  God  on  the  field  for  the  victory.  Among 
the  trophies  found  in  the  field  was  the  ensign  belonging  to 
the  eail  of  Aigyle,  which  was  carried,  with  other  spoils,  to 
Stnithbogie.  James  now  advanced  against  them  in  person, 
when  Huntly  and  his  friends  retired  into  Sutheiiand  for  a 
time.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  accused  of  a  new  con- 
spiracy with  the  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  Bothwell,  and  Caith- 
ness, the  object  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  imprisonment  of 
the  king,  the  crowning  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Huntfy,  Enrol,  and  Angus,  as  regents  of  the  king- 
dom, but  on  i^e  *i>and'  betwixt  the  traitorous  1<h^s  being 
delitered  up,  it  turned  out  that  it  related  to  some  compensa- 
tion bang  offered  to  the  young  earl  of  Moray,  then  a  minor, 
fnr  the  slau^ter  of  his  fiitther.  The  king  promised  to  par- 
den  Hnntly,  if  he  would  dditer  Bothwell,  but  he  refused  to 
betn^  him.  Huntiy  and  Errol  afterwards  had  a  meeting  at 
Aberdeen  with  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
the  north,  when  tiiey  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom,  during  his 
ma|e8ty*s  pleasore.  In  his  absence,  his  countess  made  some 
offiars  to  the  synod  of  Moray  in  her  husband's  name,  and  va- 
rious effoits  wera  made  by  his  friends  to  procure  his  recall, 
which  gave  great  alarm  to  the  church,  as  their  proeee^gs, 
recorded  in  Calderwood's  Hiftoiy,  testify. 

After  sfwnding  sixtoen  months  in  travelling  through  Ger- 
many and  Flanden,  Huntly  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was 
teeeived  by  the  Idng  at  Falkland  18th  August  IfiM.  He 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  the  following  December, 
and  he  and  thtf  earls  of  Angus  and  Enol  were  reetored  to 
their  former  heaours  and  estates  by  the  paiiiament  beM  at 
B£nbuigfi,  the  Itth  of  that  month.  On  t^iis  occasion  Hunt- 
ly bore  the  sword  from  the  pariiament  boon  to  the  palace  of 
Holyveod.  He  had  a  grant  ef  the  dissolved  abbacy  of  Dun- 
fermline, was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  north,  and,  oo 
the  baptism  of  the  prineess  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Kng 
Jiame%  who  fied  young,  in  testimony  of  the  king's  regard  for 
him,  be  was  ereaited  marquia  of  Hnntly,  by  patent,  dated 
t7th  April,  IJW.  At  this  time  he  was  m  high  favour  at 
oourt,  and  Galderwuod,  under  date  1600,  says  that  he  and 
the  king  **pasiwd  over  the  time  with  drinking  and  wauglit- 
ing"  (Awflffy,  vol.  vL  p.  100).  To  wanght,  in  the  Soots 
language  means  to  quafl^  to  drink  m  lai]ge  draughts.  On  the 
i8d  February  1608,  after  great  pains  taken  by  the  king,  the 
earls  of  Huntly,  Moray,  and  Aigyle  wvre  reconciled. 

Having  made  no  secret  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Some,  notwithstanding  that  several  ministers  had  at  various 
ftimes  bees  ssnt  by  the  General  Aasembly  to  remain  with 
BBd  resolee  his  dovbts,  the  man|Qis,  in  1006,  was  ac- 


cused of  encouraging  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  thereby  occa- 
sioning a  great  defection  from  the  reformed  doctrines.  At  a 
convention  held  at  Linfithgow  on  10th  December  of  that 
year,  he  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  with  his  countess  and 
children  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  summoned  befbre  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Unlithgow  July  1608,  and  not  obey- 
ing the  citation,  sentence  of  excommunicataon  was,  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  James  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney,  moderator  of 
the  Assembly,  solemnly  pronounced  against  him.  After 
which,  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  his  majesty's  commissioner,  as- 
sured the  Assembly  that  forty  days  after  the  sentence  the 
dvil  sword  should  strike,  without  mercy,  him  and  his.  From 
the  dvil  consequences  of  the  act  he  was  able  to  protect  him- 
self, by  living  in  his  fastnesses,  and  among  his  vassals  in  the 
north.  In  1609  he  was  committed  to  Stirling  castle,  but 
liberated  in  December  1610,  on  his  engaging  to  subscribe  the 
confossioD  of  faith,  and  make  satisfaction  to  the  church.  He 
now  began  to  show  what  was  called  '*open  insolencie,"  by 
directing  his  officers  to  prohibit  his  tenants  from  attending 
the  Established  church.  For  this  he  was  in  1616  dted  be- 
fore the  court  of  high  commissioo.  On  the  12th  of  June,  he 
appeared  before  the  commission,  and  on  his  refusal  to  sub- 
scribe the  confsssion  of  faith,  or  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfoc- 
tion,  he  was  committed  i»risoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
but  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  lord-duDcellor  set 
him  at  liberty  on  his  own  warrant.  Having  previously  ro- 
cdved  the  king's  permienon  to  go  to  London  to  court,  he 
now  began  his  journey.  At  Huntingdon,  he  met  Mr.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  with  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  the  council,  sharply  rebuking  them  for  releasing  him, 
in  contempt  of  the  oourt  of  high  oommisskm.  The  marquis 
persuaded  Hamilton  to  return  and  inform  the  king  that  he 
had  come  up  with  the  intentkm  of  giving  his  mqesty  fidl  sat- 
isfaotkm  in  all  points,  and  to  entreat  permission  to  appear  at 
court  The  king,  pleased  with  his  o£for  to  make  satiisfaction, 
authorised  him  to  proceed.  He  was  absolved  finom  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  by  the  arehbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  Lambeth,  with  the  oonsent  of  the  bbhop  of  Csithness,  who 
was  then  in  London,  7th  July  1616,  after  which  he  recdved 
the  oommunion.  The  news  of  this  created  a  great  sensation 
in  Scotland,  being  oonmdered  a  practical  revival  of  tiie  old 
daim  of  supremacy  which  the  archbishop  of  York  had  an- 
dently  set  up^  but  which  had  always  been  successfully  n- 
sisted.  On  the  12th  July  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
(Spottiswood)  noticed  it  m  his  sermon  in  St  GOes'  diui^, 
Edinbuiigh,  and  said  that  the  king  had  pronused  that  '*the 
like  should  not  fall  out  hereafter."  (Calderwooe^t  Huioiy^ 
voL  viL  p.  219.)  He  also  wrote  a  long  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  the  king,  and  James  in  his  answer  justified  the  absolution. 
The  arohbitfhop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  king's  desire,  also  ad- 
dressed an  epistle  to  him  on  the  subfect  These  letters  gave 
the  Scots  clergy  great  aatisfoction,  and  on  the  marquis'  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  present  a 
supplication  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  waa  to  meet  at 
Aberdeen,  18th  August  of  that  year  (1616),  acknowledghig 
his  dfonce,  promising  to  continue  in  the  profesnon  of  the 
truth,  and  to  eduoato  his  children  therdn,  and  that  thereupon 
he  should  be  of  new  absolved,  according  to  the  form  used  in 
the  Churoh  of  Scotland^  This  was,  accordingly,  very  solemn- 
ly done  by  tile  archbiabop  of  St  Andrews,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  marquis  made  oath  that  he  would 
tnily  conform  to  the  Established  church,  and  subscribed  the 
confesMon  of  forth. 

Although  he  had  become  recondled  to  the  eari  of  Moray, 
the  eon  of  "  the  bonnio  earl,"  and  in  token  thereof  had  given 
him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage,  he  was  obliged,  m  1680 
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bj  Charies  L  to  give  vp  to  fami,  for  £5,000,  ths 
•hflriffidiipo  of  Abenlecn  and  IxiTttiie«,  Mon^  lumog  de- 
dand  to  the  king  that  tho  maiquia  of  Himtfy  was  so  great  a 
man,  of  such  friaodifaips  and  power,  that  none  oonld  five  be- 
side him,  unless  be  and  his  postcrily  were  deprived  of  these 
offices.  The  same  jear,  the  visooont  Melgam  (see  Mmtr- 
ODM,  visooimt)  seoond  sod  of  the  maiqilis,  being  bcmii  to 
death  m  the  hoose  of  Fnodrsngbt,  the  Gotham  rspestedl j 
^nndered  the  lends  of  Grichton  of  Freodnof^  and 
threatened  to  take  his  life,  (see  psge  271  of  thb  vofamie). 
The  marqoia,  ooovineed  that  the  bonimg  vfas  wilfol,  made 
many  nnsocoeasfti]  attempts  to  discover  the  incendiaries,  and 
in  1633,  intended  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to  King  Gbaries  on 
his  anrival  in  Edinbnxgh  that  jear,  to  request  him  to  order 
an  investigation  into  all  the  circamstances,  bat  being  taken 
in  on  the  jomrney,  he  soit  finrwaid  his  marchioness  and  the 
widowed  Lady  Aboyne,  both  in  deepmooming,  tolay  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  before  the  king,  who  promised  to  see  Justice 
done.  Soon  after,  John  Meldrum  of  Beidhin,  was  tried  on  a 
chaige  of  being  concerned  in  the  fire,  and  being  found  guilty, 
was  hanged  and  quartered  at  Edinbmgh. 

The  confederacy  against  Frendraogfat  having  become  veiy 
formidable,  the  loNrds  of  the  privy  council  subsequentfy  wrote 
to  the  marquis,  desiring  him  to  prevent  thoee  of  his  surname 
from  plundering  his  lands,  as  they  held  him  responsible  for 
all  sudi  disorders  carried  on  by  the  Gordona.  "nie  marquis 
returned  for  answer,  that  as  the  aggressorB  were  neither  hia 
tenants  nor  his  servants,  he  oonld  in  no  shi^e  be  answerable 
for  them,  that  he  had  neither  countenanced  nor  incited  them, 
and  that  he  had  no  warrant  to  pursue  or  prosecute  them. 
Frendraught  himself,  convinced  that  the  ravages  committed 
on  his  proper^  were  done  with  the  concunnenoe  of  the  marquis, 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  a  complaint  against  him  to 
the  privy  council,  to  whom  the  king  also  wrote,  desiring  them 
to  adopt  measoros  for  suppressing  the  ontrages  complained 
of.  They  accordingly  cited  the  marquis,  in  the  beginning  of 
1635,  to  appear  before  them,  and  on  his  proceeding  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  compliance  with  this  dtation,  he  was  commsnded 
to  remain  there  till  the  matter  was  investigated.  Several 
persons  of  the  name  of  Gordon  were  committed  to  prison,  and 
the  marquis,  although  nothing  could  be  proved  agiunst  him, 
was  obliged  to  find  cantaon  for  all  persons  of  that  surname 
within  his  bounds,  that  they  should  keep  the  peace,  and  also 
that  he  should  present  the  rebels,  as  the  pillagere  were  called, 
at  Edinburgh,  or  make  them  leave  the  kingdom.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  north,  most  of  tiie  guilty  parties  fied  to  Flanders, 
but  about  twelve  were  apprehended  by  the  marquis,  and  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  where  two  of  them  were  executed.  The  mar- 
quis was  subsequently  accused,  by  Adam  Gordon,  second  son 
of  Sir  Adam  Gordon  of  Park,  and  one  of  the  principal  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy  against  Frendraught,  of  having 
instigftted  him  and  his  associates  to  commit  all  the  depreda- 
tions that  bad  taken  place,  and  on  his  appearance  at  Edin- 
buigh  15th  January  1686,  he  was  oonfimited  with  his  accuser 
before  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  but  although  he 
'*  cleared  himself  with  great  dezteritie,  beyond  admiration,'* 
as  Gordon  of  Sallagh  observes,  he  was,  "  upon  presumption,** 
committed  a  doee  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  By 
the  king's  command,  however,  both  he  and  Gordon  of  Letter-* 
fburie,  who  had  also  been  unpriaoned,  were  released,  and  the 
king  ei^oined  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  was  related  to  both 
parties,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  marquis 
and  Frendraught.  He  accordingly  prevailed  upcm  them  to 
enter  into  a  submission,  by  which  they  agreed  to  refer  all 
differences  between  them  to  the  arbitrament  of  friends.  The 
maxquis,  who  had  retired  to  his  house  in  the  Canongate  of 


E^bmg^  having  &Ika  into  a  deefine,  was  iliisiions  of  i»» 
taining  north  to  Strathbogpe,  and  was  euyteyed,  oo  a  bed,  in 
his  chariot,  as  Csr  as  Dundee^  when  he  died,  en  IStfa  Jons 
1636,  in  his  74th  year.  He  was  intened  in  the  finsily  vaolt 
at  Elg^  on  80tfa  Aognat  fellowin^  **  having,"  says  Spalding^ 
(page  48,)  «*  above  his  dost  a  fidh  mortdoath  of  falaek  veheti 
wherein  was  wron^it  two  whyto  crosses.  He  had  tordi- 
li^ta  in  great  number  canoed  be  fininds  and  gentlemen;  the 
manpies*  son,  caDed  AdftfPt  was  at  Ins  head,  the  earie  of 
Murray  on  the  ligbt  tpuk,  the  earie  of  Seaibrth  en  the  left 
^Muk,  the  eaile  of  Sutherland  on  the  third  qiaik,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Gordon  on  the  fourth  spaik.  Besyda  thir  nobles,  mai^ 
barrons  and  gentlemen  was  there,  faaveing  ahovo  three  hun- 
dred lifted  torches  at  the  lifting.  He  is  carried  to  the  east 
port,  donn  the  wynd  to  the  sooth  kirk  stile  of  the  coUedge 
kirlE,  in  at  the  sooth  kirk  door,  and  buried  in  Ins  own  isle 
with  much  muming  and  lamentation.  The  fiks  fiinne  of 
burriall,  with  torch  fight,  waa  not  sein  heir  thir  many  dayes 
befor.**  This  author  f^ves  the  marquis  a  very  hig^  dusao- 
ter,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  not  borne  cot  by  history. 
He  certainly  was  a  remarkable  man  for  the  age  in  whidi  he 
lived.  The  king  had  the  greatest  regard  far  him,  and  be- 
stowed on  him,  in  marriage.  Lady  Henrietta  Stewart,  eldest 
daughter  of  hia  dearest  fiivourite,  Esme,  duke  of  Lennox. 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  widowed  maidiicoess  wss 
obfiged  to  leave  Scotland,  on  aoeoont  of  her  reli{^,  in  June 
1641,  and  died  in  France  September  2d,  1643.  They  had 
five  sons  and  four  danghten.  The  sons  were,  1.  George, 
Lord  Gordon,  and  eari  of  Ensie,  second  marqnia.  2.  John, 
Visconnt  Melgum,  so  created  bj  Chaiks  L  in  1627  (see 
Mkloux,  Viscoont).  3.  Lord  Fhmds,  vrho  died  in  Ger- 
many in  1620.  4.  Lord  Lanrenee.  And  5.  Lord  Adam  of 
Anchindoon.  The  daughters  were,  1.  La^  Anne,  ooontess  of 
Moray.  2.  Lady  Efixabeth,  conntces  of  Linfithgow.  8.  Lady 
Mary,  marchioness  of  Dong^  And  4.  Lady  Jean,  married 
to  Claud,  Lord  Strabane. 

George,  second  marquis  of  Hontly,  when  Lord  Goroon, 
waa  kept  for  some  time  at  court  in  England  by  Kmg  Jamee, 
who  took  great  pains  to  educate  him  in  the  protectant  refi- 
gion.  He  was  also  styled  eari  of  Ensie.  The  dan  Cameron 
having,  during  the  years  1612  and  1618,  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Lodiaber,  he  raised  a  force  to  overawe  them,  and  havmg 
taken  prisoner  their  chief,  he  soon  restored  that  country  to 
order.  In  1618  he  was  involved  m  some  dispotes  with  Sir 
IjHifihlan  Mackintosh,  chief  of  the  dan  Chattan,  in  conso- 
quence  of  the  latter,  who  was  the  vaasal  of  his  father,  the 
marquis  of  Huntly,  refusing  to  assist  him  sgainst  the  Cam- 
erons,  and  as  Mackintosh  had  not  performed  certain  services 
for  lands  held  of  the  earl  and  his  father,  he  raised  an  action 
at  law  against  him.  He  also  inhibited  him  from  disposing  of 
the  tithes  of  Culloden  to  whidi  the  earl  had  a  r^t,  and 
whidi  bdonged  to  Mackintosh.  Having  fonneriy  obtained  a 
decree  against  the  hitter  for  the  value  of  the  tithes  of  the 
preceding  years,  he  sent  two  messengers  at  anna  to  distrsin 
the  com  upon  the  ground  under  that  wanrant.  They  were, 
however,  resisted  by  Mackintoshes  servants.  The  earl,  in 
consequence,  pursued  him  before  the  privy  council,  and  got- 
him  and  his  servants  proclaimed  rebels.  Sir  Landilan  forti- 
fied the  castle  of  Culloden,  and  prepared  for  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance, but  on  the  approach  of  the  earl,  he  went  off  first  to 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  to  England.  The  castle  subse- 
quently surrendered  to  the  earl,  who  returned  the  keys  to  the 
undo  of  Mackintosh,  in  whose  charge  the  castle  had  been 
left  The  com  he  bestowed  on  Mackintoah*s  grandmother, 
who  enjoyed  the  liferent  of  the  lands  of  Culloden  as  her  Join- 
ture.   Having  other  daims  sgainst  the  turbulent  chief,  bm 
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dted  him  before  the  lords  of  coonoil  and  seseion,  and  failing 
to  appear,  Maokintosh  was  again  denonnoed  rebel,  and  oat- 
Uwed  for  disobedience.  Being  then  at  oonrt,  he  complained 
to  the  king,  and  the  earl  b  oonse<pienoe  posted  np  to  London 
and  laid  before  his  migesty  a  tme  statement  of  matters.  Sir 
Lancblan  was  thereupon  sent  to  ScotUmd,  and  committed  to 
the  castle  of  Edinboigh,  ontil  he  shoold  give  the  earl  fliU 
satisfaction.  In  1619,  he  and  the  laird  of  Grant,  who  had 
encouraged  and  asristed  him  in  his  proceedings,  became  rec- 
onciled to  the  eail,  bnt  there  were  afterwards  many  dissen- 
sions between  them.  In  1682  the  eari  received  a  commission 
from  the  privy  connoil  to  proceed  against  the  eari  of  Guth- 
ness,  bnt  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  conrt  to  go  to 
Fnmce  on  some  affairs  of  state,  he  left  for  that  oonntry  in 
1628,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  young  gentlemen.  In  1624 
he  had  a  company  of  the  gens  d*armes  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. He  was  created  viscount  of  Aboyne  20th  April  1682, 
with  remainder,  after  his  death,  or  succession  to  his  father,  to 
his  second  son  James  and  his  heini  male.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1686,  he  was  in  France,  bnt  arrived  in  Scotland 
in  October  of  that  year.  In  1689,  after  Ghariee  I.  had  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  by  his  rash  and  ill-judged  attempt  to 
introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  the  marqois  of  Huntly 
having  received  a  commission  from  him  as  his  lieutenant  in 
the  north,  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  took  poeeeseion  of 
Abodeen  in  name  of  the  king.  Being  informed  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Covenanters  was  to  be  held  at  Tniriff  on  February  14, 
he  resolved  to  disperse  them,  and  wrote  letters  to  his  chief 
dependents,  requiring  them  to  meet  him  at  Turriff  the  same 
day.  One  of  these  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eari  of 
Montnee,  then  on  the  side  of  the  Oovenanters,  who,  at  the 
head  of  800  men,  crossed  the  range  of  hills  called  the  Grange- 
bean,  and  marched  into  Turriff  on  tiie  morning  of  the  day 
appointed.  When  Huntly  and  his  party,  amounting  to  2,000 
men,  arrived,  findiag  Montrose  already  there,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  disperse,  without  ofiering  an  attack,  on  the  pretence 
that  his  commission  of  lieutenancy  only  anthorised  him  to 
act  on  the  defensiVe  (Spaldmgy  vol.  L  p.  94).  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Montrose  to  Aberdeen,  the  marq[uis  abandoned  the 
town,  which  the  former  entered  without  opposition  on  80th 
Maroh.  I^alding  (voL  i.  106),  after  desoribmg  their  entry, 
says,  **  Here  it  is  to  be  netted,  that  few  or  none  of  this  haill 
army  wanted  ane  blew  ribbin  hung  about  his  craig,  doun  un- 
der his  left  arms,  which  they  called  the  *  Covenanters*  lUb- 
bin.'  But  the  Lord  Gordon,  and  some  other  of  the  marquess* 
bairaes  and  familie,  had  ane  ribbin,  when  he  was  dwelling  in 
the  toun,  of  ane  reid  flesh  cullor,  which  they  wore  in  thefar 
hatts,  and  called  it  *  The  Royall  Ribbin,*  as  a  signe  of  their 
love  and  loyaltae  to  tiie  king.  In  despyte  and  derinon  thereof 
this  blew  ribbin  was  wome,  and  called  the  'Covenanters* 
Ribbin,*  be  the  haill  souldiers  of  the  army,  and  would  not 
bear  of  the  •'  Royall  Ribbin,*  such  was  their  pryde  and  malice.** 
The  advance  of  Montroee  to  Invemry,  where  he  pitched 
his  camp,  alanned  Huntly,  who  despatched  Robert  Gordon  of 
Strflodi,  and  Dr.  Gordon,  a  physictan  of  Aberdeen,  to  his 
opponent,  to  request  an  interview,  which  the  latter  agreed  to. 
At  an  a^oumed  conference  on  the  5th  April,  the  marquis 
agreed  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  with  his  friends,  tenants, 
and  servants.  After  this  arrangement  the  marquis  returned 
to  Strathbogie,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  received  a  message 
finom  Montrose  to  repair  to  Aberdeen,  with  his  two  sons,  the 
Lord  Gordon  and  the  Viscount  Aboyne.  On  the  11th  April, 
at  a  ccmncil  of  the  principal  officers  of  M(mtroee*s  army,  it 
was  resolved  to  arrest  the  marquis  and  Ins  eldest  son.  Lord ' 
Gordon.  To  do  away,  however,  with  any  appearance  of 
tisayhery,  Montrose  invited  him  and  his  two  sons  to  supper. 


when  he  hinted  the  expediency  of  resigning  his  commission  of 
lieutenancy.  This  the  marquis  agreed  to,  and  also,  at  Mon- 
trose's suggestion,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
Covenanters.  That  same  night  sentinels  were  plsced  around 
his  lodging.  Next  morning,  Montroee  demanded  from  him 
a  contribution  for  liquidating  a  loan  of  200,000  marks,  which 
the  Covenanters  had  borrowed  fipom  Sir  William  Dick,  a  rich 
merdiant  of  Edinburgh.  With  this  demand  the  marquis  de- 
clined to  comply,  as  he  was  not  concerned  in  borrowing  the 
money.  Montrose  then  requestM  him  to  take  steps  to  ap- 
prehend James  Grant,  and  some  others,  who  had  opposed  the 
Covenanters  in  the  Hi^dands.  Hnntly  objected  that,  having 
resigned  his  oomnussion,  he  had  no  longer  power  to  act. 
Montrose,  finally,  required  the  marquis  to  reconcUe  himself 
to  Grichton,  the  hurd  of  Frendranght,  (see  page  524,)  bnt 
this  he  poritMy  refused  to  do.  Then,  changing  his  tone, 
Montroee  tiius  addressed  him:  ** My  lord,  seeing  we  are  all 
now  friends,  wffl  you  go  south  to  Edinburgh  with  us?** 
Huntly  answered  that  he  could  not,  as  he  was  just  going  to 
Strathbogie.  '^Tourlorddup,"  rejoined  Montroee,  *'will  do 
well  to  go  with  us.**  **  My  lord,**  said  Hnntiy,  *^  I  came  hero 
to  this  town  upon  assorance  that  I  should  come  and  go  at  my 
own  pleasure,  without  molestation  or  inquietude;  and  now  I 
see  why  my  lodging  was  guarded,  and  that  ye  mean  to  take 
me  to  Edhibmgfa,  whether  I  will  or  not  This  conduct,  on 
your  part,  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  fair  nor  honourable." 
He  added,  ^  My  lord,  ^ve  me  back  the  bond  which  I  gave 
yon  at  Invemry,  and  yon  shall  have  an  answer."  Montrose 
thereupon  delivered  ths  hood  to  him.  Hnntiy  then  inquired, 
"  Whether  he  would  take  him  to  the  south  as  a  captive,  or 
willingly  of  his  own  mind?**  ^Make  your  choice,"  said 
Montrose.  **  Then,"  observed,  the  marquis,  "  I  will  not  go  as 
a  captive,  but  as  a  volunteer."  Viscount  Aboyne,  his  second 
son,  was  flowed  to  return  to  Strathbogie ;  bnt  the  marquis 
and  Lord  Gordon  were  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
were  committed  deee  prisoners  to  the  casticw  They  were, 
however,  soon  after  set  at  fiberty,  in  accordance  with  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  20tii  June  of  the 
same  year. 

In  April  1644,  the  marquis  rscnved  a  new  oommissioii 
from  the  king,  to  be  his  migesty's  Hentenant-general  in  the 
north,  and  having  collected  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and 
foot,  he  proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  which  he  again  took  posses 
sion  of.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  the  marquis  of  Aiy 
gyle,  with  a  largo  force,  he  retired  to  Banff,  where  he  diSi^ 
'banded  his  army,  and  retreated  into  Strathnaver,  in  Suther- 
land, where  he  remained  inactive  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
When  Montnee,  who  now  supported  the  king's  cause,  and 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  ar- 
rived in  the  north,  Hnntiy  kept  aloof  from  him,  and  he  never 
could  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  him  during  the  subse- 
quent strugi^e  in  which  Montroee  was  engaged.  He  seems 
to  have  considered  the  latter*s  app(^tment  as  trenching  on 
his  own  authority  as  lieutenant  hi  the  north,  and  he  could 
not  forget  the  treatment  he  had  fonneriy  received  from  him. 
In  1646,  with  a  force  of  1,500  foot  and  600  horse,  he  appeared 
at  the  gates  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  stormed  in  three  diffnr- 
ent  places,  and  a  third  time  took  possession  of  that  city ;  bnt 
soon  returned  to  Strathbogie. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  when  the  unfortunate 
Charles  had  resolved  upon  escaping  from  the  Scots  army, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  the  mar- 
quis qf  Hnntiy  could  raise  in  the  north,  he  sent  Robert  Lea* 
lie,  broth^  of  General  David  Leslie,  with  letters  and  a  private 
commission  to  the  marquis,  informing  him  of  his  mtentions, 
and  desiring  him  to  lexy  what  forces  he  could.    Hnntiy 
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accordingly  oollected  aome  men  at  Banff,  and  fortified  that 
town.  In  the  following  month  a  portion  of  the  covenanting 
army  stationed  in  Aberdeenshire  attempted  to  dislodge  him, 
but  were  obliged  to  retire  with  loes.  He  was  excepted  from 
pardon,,  4th  March  1647,  and  a  reward  of  £1,000  offered  for 
his  i^prebensiott.  On  the  approach  of  General  David  Leslie 
with  a  oonaderable  force  in  April,  the  marquis  fled,  with  a 
few  friends,  to  the  moontains  of  Lodhaber  for  shelter.  Leslie 
thereopon  reduced  all  the  castles  belonging  to  him  hi  the 
north.  AfUr  having  been  pursued  by  lieutenant-general 
lliddleton  through  Glenmoristou,  Badenoch,  and  other  places, 
the  marquis  was  at  length  captured  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Menzies  at  Dalnabo,  in  Strathdon,  in  December  1647.  He 
was  taken  about  midnight,  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed.  He 
was  attended  by  only  ten  gentlemen  and  servants,  who  made 
a  brave  attempt  to  defend  him,  in  which  six  of  them  were 
killed  and  the  rest  mortally  wounded.  On  hearing  that  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  tiie  whole  of  his  vassals  in  the 
neighbourhood,  amounting  to  about  600,  with  Crrant  of  Oar- 
ron  at  theur  head,  flew  to  arms  to  rescue  htm.  Menzies,  in 
consequence,  carried  the  marquis  to  the  castle  of  Blairfindie 
in  Glenlivett  about  four  miles  from  Dalnabo,  whence  he  sent 
a  message  to  hia  people  dissuading  them  from  attempting  his 
nscne,  for  that,  now  almost  worn  oat  with  grief  and  fatigue, 
he  oould  no  bnger  live  in  hills  and  dens;  and  hoped  that  his 
enemies  would  not  drive  tilings  to  the  worst;  but  if  such  was 
the  will  of  Heaven,  be  could  not  outlive  the  sad  fate  ha  £m«- 
saw  his  royal  master  was  likely  to  undezgo ;  and  be  the  event 
as  it  would,  be  doubted  not  but  the  just  providence  of  God 
would  restore  the  royal  family,  and  his  own  along  with  it. 
(GordoiCt  History  qf  <Aa  Famify  of  Gordon^  vol.  ii.  p.  646.) 

Shortiy  before  the  capture  of  the  marquis  of  Huntiy,  John 
Gordon,  of  Innermarkie,  Gordon,  younger  of  Newton>Gordoa, 
and  the  laird  of  Harthill,  three  of  his  chief  friends,  had  been 
taken  prisoners  by  Migor-general  Middleton,  and  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  were  imprisoned.  The  two  hitter  awre 
condemned  to  die  by  the  committee  of  estates,  and  although 
their  friends  procured  a  remission  of  the  sentence  from  the 
king,  they  were,  notwithstanding,  both  beheHiied  at  the  mar- 
ket croes  of  Kdinbuigh.  Harthill  suffered  on  the  26th  Octo- 
ber 1647,  and  Newton-Gordon  a  few  days  thereafter. 

Besides  the  gentlemen  and  servants  attending  Huntly*s  person, 
there  were  some  Lrish  who  were  quartered  in  the  offices  about 
Dalnabo,  where  he  was  taken.  These  were  carried  posonera 
by  Mcnsiee  to  Strathbogie,  where  Middleton  then  .was,  who 
ordered  them  all  to  be  shut,  a  sentence  which  was  .carried 
into  iounediate  execution.  On  receiving  accounts  of  the  .cap- 
ture of  the  marquis,  the  question  was  debated  in  the  commiti- 
tee  of  estates  at  Edinbui^h,  whether  he  should  be  inunediately 
executed  or  reprieved  till  the  meeting  qf  jparUament.;  hut  al- 
though the  Argjrle  faction,  notwithatandUig  the  marqnis  of 
Argyle  withdrew  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  commit* 
tee  of  the  church  did  everything  in  their  power  to  procure  the 
immediate  execution  of  Unntij,  his  life  was  spared  till  the 
meeting  of  parliament  by  a  minority  of  one  vote.  (^GtUhrfh 
pi  207). 

If  be  had  joined  heartily  with  Moutrose,  instead  of  keeping 
apart  from  him,  daring  the  critical  period  of  that  chivahrio 
£obieman*s  brilliant  career,  he  might  have  changed  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  war  and  of  the  kingdonu  He  had  not  the  mag- 
nanimity to  do  this,  and  his  morbid  jealousy  of  Montrose,  and 
resentment  for  his  arrest  by  him  and  conveyance  to  Edinburgh 
ia  1639,  mmed  the  king's  cause  in  Scotiand,  and  brought  on 
lus  own  destruction. 

He  was  earned,  under  a  strong  guard  of  horse,  to  Leith, 
and,  MfUr  being  kept  two  days  there,  delivered  up  to  the  magis- 


trates of  Edinburgh,  and  confined  in  the  tolbooth  cf  that  dtj. 
For  the  reward  of  £1,000  sterling  offined  for  his  apprdieo* 
non,  Mensiee  obtained  an  order  from  the  committee  of  Es- 
tates. The  king,  firom  his  prison  in  Garisbrook  castie,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Lanaric,  then  in  London,  entreating 
him  to  do  his  best  to  intercede  for  him,  that  his  Hfe  might  be 
spared;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attention  was  paid 
to  this  letter.  After  the  execution  of  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  marquis  of  Huntiy,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  He  in  prison  since  December  1647,  was,  by  an  order  of  the 
Scots  parliament,  beheaded  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
on  22d  March  1649.  As  he  had  formeriy  been  excommuni- 
cated, one  of  the  ministesni,  says  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Family  of  Gordon,  **  asked  him,  when  brou^t  upon  the 
scaffold,  if  he  denied  to  be  absolved  from  the  sentence,"  to 
which  he  replied,  **  that  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  give 
tor  to  false  prophets,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  by  him." 
He  suffered  with  great  courage,  professing  his  loyalty  to  the 
last,  and  declaring  that  he  had  charity  to  forgive  those  who 
had  voted  for  his  death,  althongh  he  oouM  not  admit  that 
he  had  done  anythmg  ccmtraiy  to  the  laws.  By  his  wift, 
Lady  Anne  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  seventh  can  of 
Ai^Ie,  he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  eldest  son,  Geuge,  Lord  Gordon,  **of  singalar  worth 
and  acccKupIishments,"  served  in  his  youth  in  Lomdne 
and  Alsace,  under  the  marquis  de  la  Force,  and  distin- 
gmshed  himself  by  his  valour,  particnlariy  at  the  siege  of  the 
fortified  town  of  Spire,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh 
In  April  1689,  for  appearing  in  arms  for  the  king,  he  and  his 
father  (see  page  626)  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  but  were  released  m  the  following  June.  In 
1648,  when  his  father  and  his  brother,  Yisooont  Aboyne, 
stood  cot  against  the  covenant.  Lord  Gordon  adhered  to  the 
Estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  September  1644  he  joined  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Dorth,  in  pursuit  of  the  marquis  of  Montrase,  then  m 
arms  for  the  Ung.  For  not  interfiBring  to  prevent  Afgyle's 
troops  from  laying  waste  the  landa  of  the  Gordons  in  Strath- 
bogie and  the  Enzia,  he  has  been  blamed  by  some  writers. 
Spalding  remidcB  that  it  was  **  a  wonderful  unnaturalitie  it 
the  Lord  Gordon  to  suffiar  his  father's  lands  and  finenda, 
in  his  own  sight,  to  be  thus  wredct  and  destroyed,  in  hia  fr^ 
ther's  absence;"  but  it  is  probable  that  his  lordship  had  not 
the  power  to  mterfere  effectually.  Soon  after,  with  three 
troops  of  horse,  he  joined  the  Covenanters,  at  their  lendes- 
vous  at  the  bridgs  of  Deeu  On  Montrose's  arrival  at  Elgin, 
in  February  1646,  after  the  battie  of  Inveriocfay,  in  which 
Argyle  whs  defeated,  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Gordon,  with 
some  of  his  fnenda  and  vassals.  He  had  long  be«i  kept  un» 
der  the  control  of  his  undo,  Argyle,  and  he  now  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  declare  fbr  the  king.  Spalding  (voL  fi.  p.  298) 
says,  **Ths  Lord  Gordon  being  in  the  Bog,  leaped  quickly 
on  horse,  having  Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  some  few  others,  in 
his  company,  and  that  same  night  came  to  £1^^  sslnted 
Montrose,  who  made  him  heartily  weloome,  and  soaps  joy- 
fully tog^er.  Many  marvelled  at  the  Lord  Gordon's  gonig 
in  after  such  manner,  being  upon  the  country's  service,  and 
colonel  to  a  foot  re^ient  and  to  a  horse  regiment,"  la 
Strathbogie,  whither  Montroee  proceeded.  Lord  Gordon  ^eed- 
ily  raised  a  force  among  his  father's  vassals,  of  about  600  foot 
and  160  horse.  With  these  he  accompanied  Montroee  to 
Stonehaven,  which  was  burnt,  but  as  thd  lands  in  Strathbo- 
gie were  exposed  to  be  plundered  by  the  Covenanters,  Lord 
Gordon  and  his  brother  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  with  the  Gordon 
horsemw,  returned  to  defend  their  father's  estates  in  tiiat 
district.    Ha  had  the  command  of  Montrooe's  bona  at  th# 
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battle  of  Auldearn,  which  was  fought  in  the  snooeeding  May, 
when  the  troope  of  the  CoTtnanten,  under  If^r-general 
Urrie,  oommonlj  called  Huny,  were  defeated.  It  was  to 
protect  the  Gordons  from  the  deetmotion  that  seemed  to 
await  them  fnm  the  superior  foroe  of  Urrie  that  Montrose 
hastened  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  so  brought  on  this  battle. 
General  BaiUie  having  been  sent  north  in  porsuit  of  Mon- 
trose,  another  battle  took  plaoe,  on  2d  Jnlj  of  the  same  year 
(1645)  at  Atford,  «n  the  river  Don,  when  Lord  Gordon,  con- 
junctly with  Sir  Nathanael  Gordon,  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  of  Montrose's  anny.  Fkerious  to  the  battle,  ob- 
senrmg  a  party  of  Baillie's  troops  driving  away  a  large  qnan- 
ttiy  of  cattle  which  they  had  collected  \n  Strathbogie  and  the 
Ensie,  he  seleoted  a  body  of  horBC,  with  which  he  attempted 
a  reeoue.  This  cansed  a  general  engagement,  in  which  Bail- 
lie  was  defeated,  but  the  victory  on  the  part  of  Montrose  was 
douded  by  the  death  of  Lord  Gordon,  '*  a  very  hopefol  young 
gentleman,  able  of  mind  and  body,  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  yeare,"  {Oordon't  CmUmuaUony  p.  626>  His  lordship 
was,  unfortunately,  shot  dead  when  in  the  act  of  pulling 
General  Baillie  from  his  horse,  having,  it  is  said,  promised  to 
his  men,  to  drag  him  out  of  the  ranks  and  present  him  before 
them.  Wishart  (ifsmotrff,  p.  182)  gives  an  affecting  descrip- 
tion of  the  foelings  of  Montrose's  army  when  this  amiable 
young  nobleman  was  killed.  '*  There  was,"  he  says,  ^*  a  gen- 
eral lamentation  for  the  loss  of  the  Lord  Gordon,  whose  death 
seemed  to  eclipse  sll  the  ghny  of  the  victoiy.  As  the  report 
spread  among  the  soldiers,  eveiy  one  appeared  to  be  struck 
dumb  with  the  melancholy  news,  and  a  miiveraal  silence  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  through  the  anny.  However,  theur  grief 
soon  burst  through  all  restraint,  venting  itself  in  the  voice  of 
lamentation  and  sorrow.  When  the  first  tran^Knts  wore 
ovaTi  the  soldiers  ezdaimed  against  heavm  and  ewth  for  h»* 
reaving  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and  tiiamselveB,  of  snoh  an 
excellent  young  nobleman ;  and,  unmindful  of  the  victoiy  or 
of  the  plunder,  they  thronged  about  the  body  of  their  dead 
eaptiun,  some  weeping  over  his  wounds  and  kissing  his  lifs- 
less  limbs  (  while  others  praised  his  comely  appearance  even 
in  death,  and  extolled  his  noble  mind,  which  wss-enricbed 
with  eveiy  qualification  that  could  adorn  his  high  birth  or 
ample  fortune :  they  even  cursed  the  victory  bought  at  so 
dear  a  rate.  Nothing  could  have  supported  the  army  under 
this  immeoee  sorrow  but  the  presence  of  Montrose,  whose 
infety  gave  them  joy,  and  not  a  littie  revived  their  drooping 
spirits.  In  the  meantime  he  could  not  command  his  grief, 
but  mourned  hitterly  over  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  only 
and  dearest  friend,  grievously  complaining  that  one  who  was 
the  honour  of  his  nation,  the  ornament  of  the  Scots  nobility, 
snd  the  boldest  sssertor  of  the  royal  authority  in  the  nortJi, 
had  follen  in  the  flower  of  his  youth."  Lord  Gordon  wfs 
unmarried.  He  has  obtained  a  place  in  Walpde*s  Catalogue 
of  Boyal  and  Noble  Authors  (vol.  v.  p.  102,  ed.  1806,)  for 
having  written  a  few  lines  *0n  Black  £yes,*  printed  in  the 
third  part  of  Watson's  Collection,  1711. 

The  msrqnis'  second  son,  James,  had  the  title  of  viscount 
of  Aboyne.  In  1689,  after  his  fsther  and  «lder  brother.  Lord 
Gordon,  had  been  sent  prisonsrs  to  EcUnbuxgh,  he  ooUeoled 
about  2,000  horse  and  foot,  and  for  some  time  watched  the 
3M>vements  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  north,  but  afterwards 
disbanding  his  army,  he  went  by  sea  to  England,  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  precarious  state  of  his  affairs  in  that  part  of 
Scotland.  Charles  conferred  on  him  the  commission  of  lien- 
teusncy  which  his  father  held,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  requesting  him  to  afford  the  viscount 
all  l^e  assistance  in  his  power  in  his  support  of  the  royal 
cause.    From  that  nobleman,  however,  he  received  only  a 


few  officers  and  four  field-pieces.  **  The  king,**  says  Gordon* 
of  Sallagh,  (Conimuationj  p.  402,)  "  coming  to  Berwick,  and 
business  growing  to  a  height,  the  armies  of  England  and 
SooUand  lying  near  one  another,  his  mi^esty  sent  the  vis- 
count of  Aboyne  and  Colonel  Gun  to  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, to  receive  some  forces  from  him,  and  witii  these  forces 
to  go  to  Aberdeen  to  possess  and  recover  that  town,  (then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Covenanters).  The  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  Forth,  gave  them  no  supply  of  men, 
but  sent  them  five  ships  to  Aberdeen."  On  the  viscount's 
anxval  in  the  bay  of  Aberdeen,  the  eari  of  Montrose,  who  then 
supported  the  Covenanten,  sbandoned  that  city,  and  hast- 
ened into  the  Meams. 

On  landing,  the  viscount  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  any  rents,  duties,  or  otiier  debts  to  the  Cove- 
nanten, and  requiring  every  person  to  take  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  his  majesty.  On  the  10th  of  June,  four  days  after 
bis  landing,  he.  advanced  upon  Kintore  with  about  2,000 
horse  and  foot,  and  oompeHed  the  inhabitantB  of  that  place  to 
subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  the  14th  he  crossed  the 
Dee,  with  the  intention  of  occupying  Stonehaven,  but  wss 
attacked  by  the  earl  Marischal  on  the  way,  and  Ins  forees 
being,  dispersed,  he  returned  to  Aberdeen.  This  affair  has 
been  called  ^  the  Raid  of  Stooehaven."  After  again  ooUeet- 
ing  his  army,  he  resolved  to  dispute  with  Montross,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  bridge  of  Dee,  tiie  passsge  of  that  river.  By 
a  stratagem,  however,  the  latter  succeeded  in  withdrawing  a 
part  €i  Aboyne's  forces  from  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  and 
thus  gained  an  easy  viefccty.  When  the  viscount  saw  the 
Covenanters  in  possesaon  of  the  bridge,  he  fM.  in  great  haste 
towsrds  Strathbogie,  and  afterwards  escaped  by  sea  to  Eng« 
land.    This  battie  was  fought  19th  June  1689. 

In  1648,  the  viscount  was  summoned  before  the  council,  to 
answer  for  his  negotiations  with  the  eari  of  Antrim,  an  Irish 
nobleman  who  had  undertaken  to  raise  a  force  in  Ireland  to 
astiat  Mootroee,  now  created  a  marquis,  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
store the  king's  authority  in  Scotiand ;  but  not  appearing,  he 
was  foftited  and  declared  a  traitor.  In  April  1644,  he  at- 
tended MoDfiOM  to  Scotiand,  when  Dumfries  surrendered  to 
him,  but  w^  obliged,  in  a  few  days,  to  retire  with  him  to 
Carlisle,  to  vtM  being  surprised  by  the  Covenanten.  On 
the  24th  of  tbs  same  month,  he  was  exoommunicaled  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Edbburgh.  The  command  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Csrlisl^  w«B  givsn  to  his  lordship,  but  that  town 
bdng  dosdy  hesieijjed,  he  and  some  other  noblemen  and 
geptiemen  contriv^  pn  make  thdr  escspe  from  it,  and  immo- 
diatdy  hastened  to  Scotiand  to  join  Montrose,  which  he  did 
in  Menteith  in  April  1^846.  Aoeompanying  him  to  the  north, 
he  was  present  at  the  bat^e  of  Auldearn,  the  following  month. 
jGeneral  Urxia's  troofif,  after  their  defeat,  were  pursued  for 
several  miles,  snd  might  have  been  all  taken  or  killed,  if 
Txnd  Aboyne  had  not,  by  an  unnecessary  display  of  ensigns 
8nd  standards,  which  he  had  taken  firom  the  Coveiumters, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  victorions  party,  who  halted  under 
the  impression  thst  a  fresh  army  was  coming  up  to  attack 
them.  At  the  battle  of  Alfoi-d,  2d' July,  he  had  the  joint 
command  of  the  lef^  wing  of  Montrose's  army.  Ho  was  slso 
with  Mombraae  at  the  battie  of  Kilsyth  m  August  following, 
but  on  the  commencement  of  the  march  of  the  royal  army  to 
the  borders,  on  the  4th  September,  the  ^rimaount  1^  him,  and 
not  only  carried  off  the  whole  of  his  own  men,  but  induced 
the  other  horsemen  of  the  north  to  accompany  him.  Indeed, 
Sir  Nathanael  Gordon  appears  to  have  been  the  only  indivi- 
dual of  that  name  ^ho  remained  oehind.  Tb»  cause  of  such 
a  hasty  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Aboyne,  does  not  suf- 
ficiently appear ;  but  it  seems  probsble  that  his  lordship  had 
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taken  some  offence  at  Montrose,  who,  according  to  a  partisan 
of  the  Gordon  family,  arrogated  to  himself  all  the  honoor  of 
the  victories  whioh  the  visoonnt  had  greatly  oontribated  to 
obtain.  (jGordon'$  CimtimtaHonofiheHirtoiyoftkeEarls 
ofSutherland,  p.  528.)  After  the  battle  of  Philiphangh,  so 
disastrons  to  Montrose,  that  nobleman  retired  to  the  north, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Aboyne,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon  to  join  him  at  Dramminor,  with  1,500  foot  and  800 
horse,  bnt  before  reaching  Alford,  first  Lord  Lewis  Goraoo, 
and  then  Us  brother  Visoonnt  Aboyne,  left  him,  their  father, 
the  marqnis  of  Hnntly,  being  averse  to  their  serving  nnder 
Montrose.  The  visoonnt  was,  in  1648,  excepted  from  pardon. 
He  made  his  escape  to  France,  and  was  at  Paris,  when  intel- 
Kgence  of  the  ezecntion  of  Charles  L  arrived  there.  The 
pief  whSdi  this  event  occasioned  him  aflbcted  him  so  greatly 
that  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  when,  being  nnmamed, 
the  title  of  visconnt  of  Aboyne  became  extinct. 

The  8d  son  of  the  2d  marqnis  of  Hnntly  was  Lord  Lewit 
Gordon,  who  sncoeeded  his  father  as  8d  marqnis.  Lord  Charles, 
the  4th  son,  adhered  firmly  to  the  royal  cause  during  the  dvil 
wars,  and  in  consideration  of  his  great  and  fiutiifnl  services, 
he  was  created  by  Charles  II.  earl  of  Aboyne,  and  Lord  Gor- 
don of  Strathaven  and  Glenlivet,  by  patent  to  him  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  dated  10th  September  1660.  In  the 
following  year  he  had  a  chartor  nnder  the  great  seal  of  tiie 
whole  lands  and  lordship  of  Aboyne.  He  died  in  March  1681. 
By  his  oonntess.  Lady  Elisabeth  Lyon,  only  daughter  of  the 
second  earl  of  Kinghom,  ha  had  four  children,  namely,  1. 
Charies,  second  earl  of  Aboyne,  of  whom  afterwards.  2.  The 
Hon.  Geoige  Gordon.  8.  The  Hon.  John  Gordon,  who  served 
in  the  army  abroad,  and  died  at  Edinbnigh  at  an  advanced 
age,  22d  July  1762.  And  one  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
married  in  1685,  to  John,  Viscount  Tarbet,  who  after  her 
death  became  second  eari  of  Cromarty. 

The  fifth  son  of  the  second  marquis  was  Lord  Henry  Gor- 
don, who  went  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Poland,  in 
which  he  remained  for  several  years.  He  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  died  at  Strathbogie.  The  marquis's  daughters 
were^  Lady  Anne,  countess  of  Perth ;  Lady  Harriet,  married, 
irst,  to  Lord  Seton,  and,  secondly,  to  the  second  earl  of  TVa- 
quair ;  Lady  Jean,  oonntess  of  Haddington  ^  Lady  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum ;  and  Lady  Catherine,  who 
married  Count  Morstain,  high  treasurer  of  Poland,  of  which 
marriage  Prince  Csartorindd  and  other  fiunilies  of  distinction 
m  Poland  are  descended. 

Lewis,  third  marqub  of  Huntfy,  showed,  when  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  great  changeableness  of  mind  in  tiie  contest  between 
the  king  and  the  nation.  He  first  to<^  arms  in  behalf  of  the 
king,  and  in  Jnne  1689,  when  his  brother,  Viscount  Aboyne, 
landed  at  Aberdeen,  he  collected  from  among  his  father's 
friends  and  tenants,  a  force  of  about  1,000  horse  and  foot,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  joined  him  in  that  dty.  He  afterwards 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters,  and  at  the  battle  of  Aber- 
deen in  September  1644,  commanded  their  left  wing  against 
the  droops  of  Montroee,  then  supporting  the  canse  of  the 
king.  He  also  held  a  high  command  in  Aigyle's  army,  at 
die  battle  of  Fyvie,  soon  after,  which  led  to  the  desertion  of 
a  small  body  of  Gordons,  who  had  j<nned  the  standard  of 
Montrose.  In  the  following  year.  Lord  Lewis,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  of  an  impetuous  temper,  deserted  the  Covenanters 
and  went  over  to  Montrose,  bnt  seems  to  have  shared  his  fa- 
ther's feelings  of  dislike  and  jealousy  of  that  nobleman.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Montroee  at  Phiiipdiaagh  and  his  appearance 
in  the  north,  he  joined  him  with  a  considerable  force,  but 
soon  left  him.  It  is  related  by  Wiahart,  that  in  1646,  when 
Montroee 'bad  sent  three  troops  of  horse  to  the  fords  of  Spey, 


to  watch  the  motions  of  laeut-general  Middleton,  who  had 
been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  Lord  Lewie  invited  the  officers  to 
an  entertainment  in  the  castle  of  Bothes,  which  he  then  kept, 
and  detained  them  there  until  Middleton  had  crossed  the 
Spey  with  a  laxge  army  and  penetratea  far  into  Moray;  then 
be  dismissed  his  guests  with  the  words,  **  Go,  return  to  your 
general,  Montroee,  who  will  now  have  better  woik  than  he 
had  at  SeUdrk."    Bnt  the  story  is  extremely  improbable. 

Bdng  the  eldest  surviving  son.  Lord  Lewis  succeeded  his 
father,  as  third  maiquia  of  Hnntly,  in  1649,  and  in  1651  was 
by  Charies  IL  restored  to  the  titles  and  estates,  whioh  had 
been  forfeited.  He  died  in  December  1658.  By  his  mar- 
chioness, Isobel,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  &• 
had  one  son,  George,  fourth  nuoiqnis  of  Huntiy  and  first  duke 
of  Gordon,  (see  Gobdoh,  duke  of,  p.  318  of  this  vohmie,) 
and  three  daughters.  The  title  of  marquis  of  Huntiy  was 
thereafter  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  till 
the  death  of  the  fifth  duke  m  1886,  when  that  titie  became 
extinct,  and  the  titles  of  marquis  of  Huntiy,  6&,  reverted  to 
the  eari  of  Aboyne. 


Betuming  to  the  Aboyne  family,  Charles,  second  eari  of 
Aboyne,  succeeded  his  father  in  1681.  On  offering  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  Scots  parliament,  27th  July  1698,  it  was  ob- 
jected that,  being  a  professed  papist,  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sit(  bnt  declaring  openly  in  parliament  that  he 
had  embraced  the  true  protestant  religion,  and  owned  the 
confession  of  faith  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  his  lord- 
ship was  permitted  to  qualify  himself,  and  he  took  the  oaths 
and  his  seat  acoordingly.  He  died  in  April  1703.  By  his 
countess,  who  was  his  cousin.  Lady  Elixabeth  Lyon,  second 
daughter  of  the  thud  earl  of  Stratiimore  and  IQnghom,  ho 
had  a  son,  John,  third  eari  of  Aboyne,  and  three  daughters. 

John,  the  third  eari  of  Aboyne,  died  in  August  1782.  By 
his  countess,  Grace,  daughter  of  George  Lookhart  of  Cam 
wath,  he  had  1.  Charles,  fourth  eari.  2.  The  Hon.  John 
Gordon,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  81st  regiment,  who  died  at 
Kinsale,  80th  October  1778.  He  married  his  cousin,  Cle- 
mentina, daughter  of  George  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  and  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  8.  The  Hon.  Lockhart  Gor- 
don, who  was  educated  at  the  muversity  of  Glasgow,  and 
originally  designed  for  the  bar,  bnt  entered  the  anny,  and 
was  captain  in  the  same  r^ment  with  Lord  ComwaUis.  He 
retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  resuming  the  study  of  the  law,  was  appointed  judge- 
advocatf^general  of  Bengal  in  1787.  He  died  at  Calcutta, 
24th  March  1788.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  second 
wife,  Catherine  Wallop,  sister  of  the  eari  of  Portsmouth,  he 
had,  besides  other  children,  two  sons,  the  Bev.  Lockhart 
Gordon,  and  Lieutenant  Loudoun  Haroonrt  Gordon. 

Charles,  fourth  earl  of  Aboyne,  bom  about  1726,  snooeeded 
his  father  in  1732.  After  coming  of  age,  b«ng  apprehensive 
that  his  small  est.ite  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
live  suitably  to  his  rank  in  Scotland,  he  sent  his  luggage  to 
Paris,  intending  to  reside  in  f^rance,  bnt  afterwards  ordered 
it  to  be  brought  back,  and  by  attending  carefully  to  the  judi- 
cious cultivation  of  his  landed  property,  forming  plantations, 
building  extensive  stone  fences  to  enclose  and  sid)divide  his 
estate,  and  the  mtroduction  of  improved  modes  of  agriculture, 
his  tenants  were  enabled  easily  to  pay  advanced  rents  for 
their  fiuns,  so  that  he  soon  cleared  the  estate  of  debt  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  28th  December  1794^  in  his  68th  year 
He  married,  first,  at  Edinburgh,  22d  April  1759,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Stewart,  third  daughter  of  the  sixth  eari  of  Galloway, 
and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  Geoige,  fifth  eari  of  Aboyne,  and 
ninth  marqnis  of  Huntiy,  and  two  daughters.  Lady  Caths* 
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nne  uid  Lady  Margaret,  the  latter  the  first  wife  of  William 
Beokfbrd,  Eaq.  of  Fonthill-Gifibrd,  author  of  'Vatbek.' 
Hia  lordship  married,  secoDdly,  Lady  Maiy  Douglas,  only 
BurviviDg  daughter  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Morton,  by  his  first 
wife,  Agatha,  daughter  of  James  Hallybnrton  of  IHtcnr,  and 
had  a  son,  the  Hon.  George  Douglas  Gordon,  bom  in  London, 
10th  October  1777,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  Hon. 
Hamilton  Douglas  HaUyborton  of  Pitonr,  in  1784,  succeeded 
to  his  extensive  property  in  Forfarshire,  m  right  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  in  consequence  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Hallyburton.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  long  M.P. 
for  Forfarshire.  On  the  succession  of  his  brother  of  the  half- 
blood  to  the  marquisate  of  Huntly  he  was  allowed  the  title 
and  precedency  of  a  marquis*  youngest  son,  24th  June  1886. 
Lord  Douglas  Hallyburton  married  Louisa,  only  child  of  Sir 
Edward  Leslie  of  Tarbert,  county  Kerry,  baronet,  who  had 
no  issue.  He  died  26th  December  1841.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him  for  ten  years. 

George,  ninth  maiquis  of  Huntly,  eldest  son  of  Charles, 
fourth  earl  of  Aboyne,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  28th  June  1761. 
Lord  Strathaven,  as  he  was  then  called,  entered  the  army  at 
such  an  early  age,  that  in  December  1777,  before  he  had 
completed  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  promoted  from  an 
ensigncy  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards  to  a  company  in 
the  81st  raiment  of  foot — ^then,  we  believe,  a  Highland  re^- 
ment.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  aidee-de-camp 
to  Frederick  eari  of  Carlisle,  then  lord- lieutenant  of  Lreland. 
He  had  a  troop  in  the  ninth  regiment  of  dragoons  in  1782, 
when  Lord  Carlisle  was  displaced  fiiom  the  Irish  viceroyalty ; 
and  in  March  next  year  he  became  major  of  an  independent 
corps  of  foot,  which  was  reduced  at  the  peace  of  September 
1788.  He  now  visited  France;  and  his  agreeable  person, 
sprightly  manners,  and  admirable  skill  in  dancing,  soon  ren- 
dered him  as  much  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  as 
his  ill-fated  ancestor,  the  second  marquis  of  Huntly,  had 
been,  a  hundred  and  fiffcy  years  before,  when,  as  ^*  Monsieur 
le  marquis  de  Gordon,"  he  commanded  the  Scots  guard  in 
the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  The  attention  shown  to  '*  the  gay 
Gordon"  by  Maria  Antoinette  was  one  of  the  points  of  slan- 
der with  which  that  unfortunate  princess  was  assailed.  We 
read,  for  instance,  in  the  correspondence  of  Mirabean  with 
the  count  de  la  Marck,  that  '*the  Polignacs  spoke  malicious- 
ly of  the  queen's  delight  m  dancing  Hcostaiies  with  young 
Lord  Strathaven,  at  the  little  balls  which  were  given  at  Ma- 
dame d'Ossun's."  At  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolution  he  left 
France  for  England.  In  1788  he  exchanged  from  half-pay 
to  the  majority  of  the  85th  regiment  of  foot ;  and  in  April 
1789  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment. 
In  the  same  year  he  exchanged  his  lieutenant-colonelcy,  for 
the  company  in  the  Coldstream  guards  held  by  lieutenant- 
eolonel  Lennox,  afterwards  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox — 
the  duel  between  that  officer  and  the  late  duke  of  York,  then 
colonel  of  the  Coldstream,  rendering  it  desirable  that  he 
should  quit  the  regiment.  Lord  Strathaven  himself  left  the 
army  in  1702,  about  a  twelvemonth  after  his  mairiage  with 
Catherine,  second  daughter  of  the  Uite  Sir  Charles  Cope  of 
Breweme,  Oxfordshire,  and  Overton  or  Orton  Longueville, 
Huntingdonshire,  baronet — a  cadet  of  the  family  which  had 
for  its  head,  the  Sir  John  Cope  so  famous  in  the  Bongs  and 
annals  of  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  28th  December  1794,  Lord 
Strathaven  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  earl  of  Aboyne,  and 
Lord  Gordon  of  Strathaven  and  Glenlivet,  created  in  the 
vear  1660,  to  reward,  in  the  person  of  a  younger  son,  the 
signal  loyalty  and  sufferings  of  the  house  of  Huntiy  during 
the  great  dvil  war.  In  1796  Lord  Aboyne  was  chosen  one 
U. 


of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  an  honour 
which  he  enjoyed  by  succeesive  re-elections  until  the  year 
1815,  when  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  titie  of  Lord  Mddrum  of  Morven.  In  1803  he  had  been 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Aberdeenshire  militia,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  office  till  his  death.  He  also  held  a  baronetcj 
of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  creatbn  of  1625. 

Geoige,  fifth  duke  of  Gordon,  and  eighth  marquis  of  Hunt  • 
ly,  died  on  the  28th  May  1886,  witiiout  issue.  The  ducal 
honours,  dating  from  1684,  had  been  restricted  to  the  hdrs 
male  of  the  body  of  the  first  duke,  and,  in  default  of  these, 
now  expired.  The  titie  of  marquis  of  Huntly,  created  in 
1599,  had  a  wider  destination.  It  was  conferred  on  the  first 
marquis  and  his  heirs  male,  and  so  now  appeared  to  devolve 
on  the  earl  of  Aboyne.  His  lordship  accordingly  claimed  the 
honour,  and  bis  claim  being  remitted  to  the  lords  committee 
of  privileges,  he  led  proof  (1)  that  the  dired  male  line  of 
Huntiy  and  Gordon,  derived  through  Lewis,  third  marquis  of 
Huntiy,  from  George,  first  marquis  of  Huntly,  the  patentee, 
his  grandfather,  failed  in  the  person  of  George,  fifth  afid  last 
duke  of  Gordon ;  (2)  that  the  younger  male  descendants  of 
the  above  class  of  hdrs  sprung  xrom  the  fourth,  third,  and 
second  dukes  of  Gordon,  have  also  failed ;  and  (8)  that  the 
claimant  is  the  direct  male  descendant  of  Charles,  first  earl 
of  Aboyne,  immediate  yoviger  brother  of  Lewis,  third  mar- 
quis of  Huntiy,  and  fourth  son  of  George,  second  marquis  of 
Huntiy,  son  and  heir  of  the  patentee,  and,  as  such,  the  near- 
est heir  male  of  his  body.  His  daim  was  sustained,  and  he 
was  accordingly  declared  to  have  right  to  the  tities  of  mar- 
quis of  Huntiy,  eari  of  Enzie,  Viscount  Melgum  and  Aboyne, 
lord  of  Badenoch  and  Aboyne.  He  thus  became  the  premier 
marquis  of  Scotland,  and  the  chief  of  the  great  House  of  Gor- 
don. This  accesnon  of  honours  brought  with  it  no  accession 
of  fortune,  for  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Gordons,  includ- 
ing all  that  remained  to  them  of  the  once  broad  lordships  of 
Strathbogie,  Badenoch,  and  the  Enzie,  devolved  through  a 
female  heir  on  the  duke  of  Biohmond  and  Lennox,  and  the 
new  marquis  of  Huntiy  enjoyed  only  his  paternal  barony  of 
Aboyne,  which  had  been  settied  upon  his  ancestor,  as  the 
appanage  of  a  second  son,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Lord  Huntiy  had  eariy  begun  to  add  to  his  territo- 
rial possesaons;  but  his  ambition  proved  greater  than  his 
means,  and  he  had  scarcely  attuned  his  marquisate  when  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments — springing  in  a  great  measure 
from  ill-advised  purchases  of  land,  and  the  absconding  of  a 
confidential  agent,  disappointing  him  of  at  least  £80,000, — 
caused  him  to  procure  a  sequestration  of  his  estates.  His 
liabilities  amounted  to  £517,500,  and  by  judidous  manage- 
ment and  his  extended  age,  about  seventeen  shillings  in  the 
pound,  without  interest,  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  paid  to 
his  creditors.  His  lordship  in  1827  was  chosen  a  knight  of  the 
Thistie.  He  was  also  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen,  and  a  de- 
puty lieutenant  of  Forfarshire  and  Aberdeenshire.  He  had 
never  much  distinguished  himself  in  political  matters,  and  in 
his  latter  years  he  withdrew  altogether  into  private  life.  He 
died  June  17th,  1853,  within  a  fortnight  of  his  93d  year.  By 
his  lady,  who  died  in  1832,  he  got  the  estate  of  Orton  Longue- 
ville in  Huntingdonshire,  to  which  he  added  largely  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  two  ai^oining  parishes.  He  had  by  her  sx  sons 
and  two  daughters,  Lady  Catherine,  married  in  1814^  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  Campton  Cavendish,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Sophia, 
llie  sons  were :  1.  Charles,  first  styled  Lord  Strathaven,  and 
on  his  father's  becoming  marquis  of  Huntiy,  eari  of  Aboyne 
and  Enzie,  who  succeeded  as  tenth  marquis  of  Huntiy.  2. 
The  Rev.  Lord  George,  bom  in  1794,  who  became,  in  1819, 
rector  of  Chesterton  and  Haddon,  Huntingdonshire,  which  had 
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been  porehased  bj  his  father  in  1808.  8.  Lord  John  Fred- 
erick Gordon,  bom  Idth  Angost  1799,  captain  RN.  and 
K.C.H.,  and  at  one  period  M.P.  for  Forfarshire,  who,  on  suc- 
ceeding, on  his  ancle*s  death,  to  the  estate  of  Pitcnr,  aasamed 
the  additional  name  of  Hallyborton.  He  married,  in  1886, 
Ladj  Augnsta  Fitzdarence,  natoral  daughter  of  King  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Kennedy  Enkme,  of 
Dnn,  Forfarshue.  4.  Lord  Henry,  bom  in  1802,  in  the  mili- 
tary senrioe  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  at  Bengal.  5. 
Lord  Cecil,  bom  in  1806,  who,  on  his  marriage  in  1841,  to 
the  daughter  of  Maurice  Crosby  Moore,  assumed  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Moore.  6.  Lord  Francis  Arthur,  bora  in  1808, 
married  in  1885,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  William  Keir  Grant, 
K.C.B.,  and  in  1887  became  a  captain  1st  life-guards. 

Charies,  tenth  marquis  of  Huntly,  bom  at  Orton  in  1792, 
was  educated  at  St  John*s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated M.A.  in  1812.  When  Lord  Strathaven,  (the  second 
title  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne,)  he  was  M.P.  for  East  Grinstead, 
from  1818  to  1830,  and  sat  for  Huntingdonshire  in  the  latter 
year,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  election  of  1881.  He  was 
a  lord  in  waiting  to  the  queen,  but  resigned  in  1841 ;  a  dep- 
uty-lieutenant of  Aberdeenshire.  He  married,  1st,  in  1826, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  mai^ 
quia  Conyngham,  without  issue.  She  died  in  1889,  and  his 
lordship  married,  secondly,  in  1844,  Mary  Antoinetta,  only 
Burviving  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  William  Pegus,  by  his 
wife,  the  countess -dowager  of  Lindsey,  issue,  Oharlet,  aari 
of  Aboyne  and  Ensie,  bom  March  5, 1847,  six  other  sons, 
and  four  daughters 

HUTTON,  Jam98,  aa  epiinent  geologist  and 
philosopher,  ths  son  of  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
who  was  at  one  time  city  treasurer,  waa  bom 
there,  Jane  8,  1726,  He  waa  edup^ted  at  the 
Iligh  school,  and  entered  the  oniversi^  of  bis  na- 
tive city  in  1740.  In  1748,  he  became  an  appren- 
tice to  a  writer  to  the  signet  j  bat  the  bent  of  his 
Inclination  was  directed  towards  chemistry,  and 
we  are  told  that  instead  of  studying  the  law,  he 
was  more  fifieqnently  found  amusing  the  other 
young  men  in  the  office  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  with  chemical  experiment.  Haying  adopt- 
ed the  profession  of  medicine,  after  attending  thi*ee 
years  at  the  medical  classes  of  Edinburgh,  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  returned  home  by  way  of  Leyden,  at  the  uni- 
yersity  of  which  place  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
in  September  1749.  Afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Mr.  James  Davie,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  London,  he  established  at 
Edinburgh  a  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  from 
coal  soot,  which  for  many  years  was  carried  on 
with  considerable  success.  Having  little  chance 
of  getting  into  practice  as  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  agriculture,  and, 
with  this  view,  he  resided  fc  ^  some  time  at  the 


house  of  a  farmer  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  occa- 
sionally making  journeys  on  foot  into  different 
other  parts  of  England,  and  on  the  road  prosecut- 
ing his  researches  in  geology  and  mineralogy. 
He  also  set  out  on  a  similar  tour  through  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

In  the  summer  of  1754  he  commenced  agricul- 
turist on  a  small  property  in  Berwickshire  left 
him  by  his  father,  and  having  brought  a  plough 
and  ploughman  with  him  from  Norfolk,  he  intro- 
duced the  improved  mode  of  husbandry  practised 
in  that  county.  In  1768,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  thenceforth  devoted  his  whole  attention 
to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1777,  appeared  his  first 
publication,  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  distinction 
between  coal  and  culm,  a  question  then  agitated 
before  the  board  of  customs  and  privy  council,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  duty 
which  ought  to  be  levied  on  each,  when  carried 
coastwise.  In  1794  he  publisqed  a  metaphysical 
work,  entitled  ^  An  Investigation  of  the  Principles 
of  Knowledge,  and  the  Progress  of  Reason  from 
Sense  to  Science  and  Philosophy,'  3  vols.  4to.  In 
the  following  year  appeared,  in  two  vols.  Svo, 
his  great  work,  entitled  ^The  Theory  of  the  Earth,* 
with  proofs  and  illustrations,  in  four  parts.  An 
outline  of  this  *  Theory*  had  been  originally  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  first  yoluniA  of  whose  Transactions  it  was 
published ;  but  his  system  of  geology,  which  re- 
fers the  structure  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  to 
the  action  of  fire,  having  excited  a  warm  contro- 
versy among  men  of  science,  and  met  with  a  se- 
vere attack  from  Dr.  Eirwan  of  Dublip,  Dr.  Hut- 
ton  was  induced  to  enlarge  and  publish  separately 
the  entire  work.  In  support  of  his  'Theory*  he 
had,  during  a  long  course  of  yeara,  accumulated  a 
variety  of  facts,  having  nnderti^en  journeys  not 
only  through  Scotland,  but  also  through  England 
and  Wales,  and  different  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  His  hypothesis  was  countenanced  by  the 
celebrated  chemist  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin, 
and  other  scientific  men,  and  was  ably  defended 
by  Professor  Playfair,  who,  in  1802,  published  his 
'  Blustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the 
Earth.*  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,*  he  also  pub- 
lished a  paper,  entitled  '  A  Theory  of  Rain,*  which 
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met  with  a  yigorons  opposition  from  M.  de  Luc, 
and  became  a  subject  of  controversy.  He  next 
commenced  a  work,  to  be  entitled  *  Elements  of 
Agriculture,*  which  was  intended  to  form  fonr 
volumes  8vo,  but  which  his  death  prevented  him 
from  completing.  His  health  had  begun  to  de- 
cline in  1792,  and  in  the  summer  of  1798  he  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  He  died,  unmarried, 
26th  March  1797.  He  retained  his  faculties  to 
the  last,  and  wrote  a  good  deal  the  day  he  died. 
A  characteristic  portrait  of  him,  in  Ml  length,  is 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  Kay*s  Edinburgh  por- 
traits, where  is  also  a  head  of  him  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  friend  Dr.  Black. 

Dr.  Hutton^s  works  are : 

Essaj  towjurds  giying  some  just  Ideas  of  the  Personal 
Gharacfcer  ot  Coant  Zinzendorff.    Lond.  1756,  8vo. 

Conrideratioos  on  the  Natore,  Qaality,  and  Diatinotiona  of 
Goal  and  Calm.    Edin.  1777,  8vo. 

Diaaertations  on  Difibrant  Snbjecto  in  Natural  Phikflophj. 
Edin.  1792,  4to.  In  this  work  hia  theory  for  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  seems  to  coincide  veiy  doee- 
\j  with  that  of  Boscorich. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  and  of 
the  Progress  of  Reason  from  Sense  to  Science  and  Philoso- 
phy, 8  vols.  4to.    Edin.  1794. 

Dissertation  npon  the  Philosophy  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Fire. 
Edin.  1794,  Syo. 

Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  large  additions,  and  a  new  min- 
eralogical  system.    Edin.  1796,  2  toIs.  4to. 

Of  certain  Natural  Appearances  of  the  Ground,  on  the  Hill 
of  Arthur's  Seat.    Trans.  Soo.  Edin.  iL  8. 

Obsenrations  on  Granite.    lb.  iiL  77.  1794. 

On  the  Flexibility  of  the  Brazilian  Stone.    lb.  86. 


Htkdford,  eari  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  pes- 
aassed  from  1701,  by  a  famOy  of  the  name  of  Carroichael, 
till  1817,  when  it  became  dormant  Sir  James  Garroi- 
ohael,  son  of  Walter  Oannichae]  of  Hyndford,  by  Grizel, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Oarmiehael  of  If  eadowflat,  was  origi- 
nally designed  ofWesterraw,  but  on  succeeding  his  cousin, 
Sir  John  Garmiohae]  (see  vol.  i  p.  591)  in  the  estates  of 
Garmichad,  in  Lanarkshire,  he  took  the  latter  dengnation. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  possessed  of  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  age  in  which  he  liyed,  and,  when  young, 
excelling  all  his  contemporaries  in  athletic  exercises.  He  was 
introduced,  by  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  at  the  court  of  James  VI., 
who  appointed  him,  first,  one  of  his  cupbearers,  afterwards 
his  carrer,  and  then  chamberlain  of  the  prindpality.  In  this 
latter  department  he  conducted  himsdf  with  prudence  and 
integrity  for  many  years.  By  Gharlea  I.  he  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  17th  July  1627 ;  appointed  sheriff- 
principal  of  Lanaikshire,  6th  September  1682,  and  in  1684 
was  made  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  lord-Justioe-derk. 
The  latter  office  he  resigned,  on  being  constituted  deputy- 
treasurer  14th  October  1636.  He  was  admitted  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  session  6th  March  1689.  In  August 
1641,  Im  was  app(nnted  by  the  Estates  a  privy  councillor  for 
Kfo,  and  one  of  the  commisaonerB  for  the  plantation  of  kirks 


and  Tarnation  of  teinds.  On  18th  lHu^ember  of  the  sam 
year  he  was  elected  by  the  king  and  estates  treasurer-depute 
for  Kfo,  and  the  office  of  lord-high-treasurer  being  at  the 
same  time  put  into  commission,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
conimissionerB,  without,  however,  receiving  any  share  of  the 
emoluments. 

During  the  civH  wars  he  remained  faithfol  to  Gharles  1., 
and  lent  his  majmty  considerable  sums  of  money;  for  which 
he  was  created  a  baron  in  the  Scots  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Gaimichael,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  whatever,  27th 
December  1647,  which  patent  was  not  made  public,  and  he 
continued  to  be  styled  Sir  James  Garmichael  of  that  ilk,  till 
8d  January  1661,  when  another  patent  was  issued  ratifying 
the  former.  He  adhered  to  the  *  Engagement'  in  1648,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  king,  and  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  o( 
all  his  offices  by  the  Act  of  Glasses,  10th  March  1649 ;  that 
of  treasurer-depute  being,  however,  bestowed  on  his  second 
son.  Sir  Daniel  Garmichael.  In  Douglas*  Peerage,  it  is  erro- 
neously staled  that  after  the  accession  of  Gharies  II.  he  was 
sworn  a  privy  ooundllor,  and  again  appointed  lord-jnstlce- 
derk.  By  Gromwell's  act  of  grace  and  pardon  be  was,  in  1664, 
fined  £2,000.  He  died  29th  Nov.,  1672,  in  his  94th  year. 
By  his  wife,  Agnes,  sister  of  John  Wilkie  of  Foulden,  he  had 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sons  were,  1.  William, 
master  of  Garmichael,  who,  in  his  youth,  went  over  to  France, 
and  was  one  of  the  gens  d'armes  of  Louis  XIII.  After  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  Joined  the  party  against  the  king,  and 
in  1644  and  1646  was  one  of  the  oonmiittee  of  Estates.  He 
commanded  the  Glydesdale  regiment  in  the  service  of  the 
Estatea  against  the  marquis  of  Montrose  at  the  battle  of 
PhiUphangh,  in  1646.  He  died  in  1667.  By  his  wife,  Lady 
Grisel  Douglas,  third  daughter  of  the  first  marquis  of  Dong- 
ho,  he  had,  with  two  daughters,  a  son,  John,  second  Lnd 
GarmichaeL  2.  The  Hon.  Sir  Daniel  Gaimichael  of  Hynd- 
ford and  Msuldslej,  Lanarkshire,  treasurer-depute  to  King 
Gharles  IL  8.  Hon,  Sir  James  Garmichael  of  Bonnytoun,  a 
colonel  in  the  royal  amy  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1660. 

John,  second  Lord  Garmichael  and  first  eari  of  Hyndford, 
bom  28th  Februaiy  1688,  succeeded  his  grand&ther  in  the 
former  title  in  1672.  He  entered  early  into  the  Revolution, 
and  in  1689  was  by  King  William  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  privy  seal,  and  a  privy  councillor.  In  1698 
and  1699,  he  proved  himself  a  true  patriot  in  the  important 
affiur  of  the  Darien  expedition.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
lord-high-commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Ghureh  of  Scotland,  and  from  1694  to  1699,  both  inclusive, 
he  held  the  same  high  office.  In  1698,  he  had  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  he  held  till  reduced  at  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  in  October  1697.  In  1696,  he  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  state.  He  was  created  earl  of  Hyndfoi^  Vis- 
count Inglisberry  and  Nemphlar,  and  Lord  Gaimichael,  26th 
June  1701,  by  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  and  of  en- 
taiL  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor.  In  1706,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treaty  of  union,  which  measure  he  steadily  supported  in  par- 
liament He  died  20th  September  1710,  in  his  78d  year. 
He  had  married,  9th  October,  1669,  Beatrix  Drummond, 
second  daughter  of  the  third  Lord  Madderty,  and  with  three 
daughters  had  seven  sons ;  namely,  1.  James,  second  earl  of 
Hyndford.  2.  William,  of  SkirUng,  who  was  twice  married, 
and  by  his  first  wifo,  Helen,  only  chUd  of  Thomas  Graig  of 
Riocarton,  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  John,  his  eld- 
est son,  succeeded  as  fourth  eari  of  Hyndford.  8.  Daniel,  of 
Mauldsley,  whose  grandson,  Thomas  Garmichael  of  Maulds- 
ley,  became  fifth  eari.  4.  David,  advocate.  6.  John.  6. 
CSiariei.     These  two  last  were  drowned  on  the  coast  of 
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Holland,  as  thej  wtn  going  to  trarel  on  the  continent.  7. 
Ardiibald. 

Jamea,  second  earl  of  Hjndford,  was,  in  1706,  appointed  a 
colonel  of  dngoona,  and  in  1710,  the  year  in  which  he  soo- 
ceeded  to  the  title,  be  bad  the  nmk  of  a  bngadier^enersL 
He  died  16th  Angnst,  1787.  Bj  his  oonntess,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Maitland,  only  dangbtsr  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
be  had,  with  six  dangbters,  five  sons,  namely,  1.  John,  third 
eaxi  2.  Hon.  and  Bight  Bev.  William  Garmichael,  LL.D., 
anshdeaoon  of  Bocks  in  1742,  consecrated  bishop  of  Clonfert 
and  Kilmaodnagh  in  Ireland,  6th  January,  1758,  translated 
to  the  see  of  Tirighlin  and  Ferns,  in  1768,  to  that  of  Meath 
m  the  same  year,  and,  finally,  app<Hnted  archbiabop  of  Dub- 
lin, in  June  1766.  He  died  at  Bath,  1601  December  thereaf- 
ter, without  issue.  8.  Hon.  Jsmes  Carmichael,  M.P.  for  the 
Lanark  bnrgba»  who  died  in  1764,  unmarried.  4.  Hon.  Arch- 
ibald Carmichael,  page  of  honour  to  George  II.  He  bad  a 
oometcy  of  horse  in  1781,  and  died  captain  of  marines  at 
Minorca,  of  a  feTcr,  7th  March,  1746.  And  6.  the  Hon. 
Charles  Carmichael,  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  Eaat  In- 
dia Company  at  Bombay,  in  1782,  aged  twenty.  The  eldest 
daughter.  Lady  Maigaret,  married  in  January  1717,  Sir  John 
Anstrotber  of  Anstruther,  in  the  oonnty  of  Fife,  baronet, 
witlhissne,  in  virtue  of  which  marriage,  on  the  failure  of  the 
nale  line  of  the  earls  of  Hyndford  m  1817,  their  descendant, 
Sir  John  Anstruther  of  Anstruther,  succeeded  to  the  entailed 
estates  of  the  earldom,  and  in  consequence  assumed  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Carmichael  (see  AiifrrBUTHjm,  surname  oi,  vol 
L  page  142). 

Of  John,  third  earl  of  Hyndfofd,  a  memoir  has  abeady 
been  given  in  vol  L  page  692.  His  lordship  was  twioe  mar- 
ried :  first,  in  September  1782,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  admiral,  Sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel,  knight,  and 


widow  of  the  first  Lord  Bomney ;  and,  secondly,  to  Jean, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Vigor  of  Fnlbam,  Middlesex.  By  bis 
first  wife  he  bad  one  son,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  IBtb 
August,  1786.  By  his  second  wife  be  had  no  issue.  On  his 
death,  the  earldom  devolved  upon  his  oooan,  John,  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  William  Carmichael  of  Skiriing,  second  son 
of  the  first  earL 

John,  fourth  eail  of  Hyndford,  bora  6th  May  1710,  passed 
advocate  in  1787.  He  saooeeded  his  fiitber  in  the  estate  ot 
Skiriing  in  1769,  and  his  cousin,  the  third  eari,  in  his  titles 
and  estates  in  1767.  Ha  mairied  Janet,  eldest  daughter  and 
hemess  of  William  Grant  of  IVestoogrange,  a  lord  of  sessinn, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Prestongruige,  but  bad  no  issue.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  21st  December  1787,  in  his  78tb  year. 
His  paternal  proper^  went  to  bis  grand-nephew,  &r  John 
Gibson  Carmicbael  of  Skirling,  and  bis  othar  estates  and  his 
titles  to  bis  cousin,  Thomas  Carmichael  of  Mauldsley,  fimrth 
and  then  only  sorviving  son  of  Daniel  Carmichael  of  Manlda- 
ley,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Cannichael,  third  son  of 
the  first  eari. 

Thomas,  fifth  earl,  succeeded  his  eldest  brother,  Daniel,  in 
the  estate  of  Mauldsley  in  1778,  and  bis  oounn  in  the  eari- 
dom  and  the  estate  of  Carmichael  in  1787.  He  died  unmar- 
ried, 14tb  February  1811,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  next 
brother,  Andrew,  sixth  earl,  who  had  been  for  several  years 
in  the  16th  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and  servsd  with  it  in 
America,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  quitted  the  anny 
in  1794.  He  died  in  1817,  wboi  bis  titles  became  dormant. 
The  earldom  is  claimed  by  Sir  James-Bobert  Carmichad, 
baronet,  the  representative  of  the  Carmichaels  of  Balmaddy 
who  derived  from  Bobert,  youngs  brother  of  William,  an- 
cestor of  the  earls  of  Hyndford.  The  barony  of  Carmichael  m 
said  to  be  represented  by  Andrew  Csnniohaal,  Gsq^  Dublin. 


I 


iLAYt  earl  oi,  a  title  ia  the  pesmgs  of  Scotland,  conferred 
in  1706  on  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Axgyle  and  Greenwich,  and  merged  in  the  dukedom  of  Ar- 
gyle  in  1748,  on  his  snooeeding  to  that  title.  (Sea  vol  h  p^ 
668.) 


broua,  a  surname  of  great  antiquity  in  the  south  of  Soot^ 
land,  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  word  Eng- 
lish. There  is,  however,  a  Scottish  word  that  comes  nearer 
to  it,  namely,  fn^2s,  a  chimney  fire.  In  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der IIL  this  surname  bad  beoome  numerous  in  Scotland. 
(See  Daugltu^  Barona^  pages  198  and  264.)'  Walter  de 
Inglis,  John  de  Inglis,  Philip  de  Inglis,  and  others  of  the 
name,  were  in  poeaession  of  landed  property,  when  Edward  L 
overran  Scotland  in  1296.  They  bad  huge  possessions  in 
Boxburgbsbire  in  very  early  times,  particularly  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Branksome,  &c. 

The  old  family  of  the  Inglises  of  Manner  or  Mannerbead 
traced  their  descent  from  Sur  William  Inglis,  a  knight  of  great 
courage  in  the  reigns  of  Bobert  II.  and  Bobert  IIL,  who,  in 
1896,  distinguished  himself  at  Buel-baugb  on  the  borders, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Stmthers,  an  English  champion,  had 
Tauntingly  defied  any  Scotsman  to  meet  him  In  single  com- 


bat Sir  William  Ing^  accepted  the  challenge,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot,  and  for  that  gallant  action  the  latter  mon- 
arch made  him  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Manner, 
by  royal  charter,  dated  in  1886.  He  died  about  1420.  Hia 
son,  John  Inglis  of  Manner,  got  a  charter  of  confinnation  ot 
the  barony  firom  Archibald  duke  of  Turenne  and  earl  of  Dou- 
glas, as  superior  of  these  lands.  According  to  Nisbet  {Sfff 
tern  qfHeraldryf  vol  L  p.  84),  as  be  held  most  of  his  other 
landa  in  Boxbuigbsbire  of  the  earls  of  Douglaa,  be  added 
three  stars  on  a  chief  to  his  paternal  ooat  of  Inglis,  to  denote 
bis  connexion  with,  and  dependence  on,  that  illuatriooB  bouaeu 
His  son,  Thomas  Inglis  of  Manner,  exchanged,  (charter  of 
Excambion  dated  at  EdinOuigh,  23d  July  1446,)  the  lands 
of  Branksome  or  Branksnolme,  and  others  in  Boxbuxghahire, 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Murthockstone  or  Murdieston  in 
Lanarkshire,  progonitor  of  the  dukes  of  Bucdenoh,  for  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Murdieston.  These  were  oonferred  on 
his  eldest  son,  and  the  family  continued  in  the  male  line  aa 
barons  of  Murdieston,  for  some  generations  afterwards,  but 
at  last  ended  in  an  beirees,  married  to  a  desoendant  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton,  who,  iu  consequence,  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Inglis  of  Murdieston.  The  estate  of  Manner 
went  to  a  second  son.   Thomas,  the  eleventh  banm  of  Man- 
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ner,  sold  it  in  1709,  and  djing  withont  issoe,  the  repreeenta- 
tion  of  that  brandi  of  the  family  devolved  on  his  oonsin 
Charles,  son  of  Thomas  Inglis  of  Craigend.  This  Charles,  a 
writar  in  Edinburgh,  was  cleric  to  the  bills.  He  died  in  1748, 
leaving  a  son,  Charles,  who  soooeeded  him  in  his  office  of 
derk  to  the  bills.    The  fionilj  is  now  eztinot 

Among  fiunilies  of  this  name,  IRsbet  also  mentions  Ing^ 
of  Newtonleys,  end  Inglis  of  St  Leonards,  oadetsofMor- 


The  immediate  snoestorof  thelng^isesof  Cnunond,  a  fam- 
ilj  whieh  once  possessed  a  baronetcy,  now  ertinet,  was  James 
In^^  a  merchant  of  Edinborg^  about  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, 1560.  His  son,  Archibald,  also  a  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, acquired  great  wealtli,  and  died  in  1699,  leaving  a 
son,  James,  who  purchased  the  lands  of  Nether  Cramond, 
Mid  Lothian,  and  got  a  ohartor  of  the  same  ficom  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  superior,  dated  19th  March,  1624. 
His  grandson,  Sir  James  Inglis  of  Cramond,  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by  King  *  James  VII.,  22d  March 
1687.  On  his  death,  the  following  year,  his  son,  then  a  mi- 
nor, became  second  baronet.  He  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  for  Scotland  in  1717,  and  held  that  office  till  1725. 
He  was  again  installed  into  the  same  in  1742.  The  title  be- 
came eadanct  on  the  death  of  Sk  Patrick  Inglis,  the  mth  bar- 
onet, in  December  1817,  withotlt  issue. 

INGLIS,  Sib  James,  a  dignified  priest,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author  of  *The  Complaynt 
of  Scotland,*  first  published  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1548,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  esteemed  in  his  time  as  a  poet 
and  man  of  leaning,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Sir 
David  Lindsay  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Papingo,  as 
writer  of  ^'  ballattis,  farsis,  and  plesand  play  is.*' 
None  of  his  poetical  pieces  have  come  down  to  us, 
except  *  A  General  Satire,*  printed  by  Hailes  and 
Sibbald.  About  1515  he  was  secretary  to  Queen 
Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV. ;  and,  in  February 
1527,  he  is  styled  chancellor  of  the  royal  chapel  of 
Stirling.  He  was  soon  after  created  abbot  of  Cul- 
ross,  and  was  murdered,  March  1, 1580,  by  Black- 
ater,  laird  of  TuIIiallan,  with  an  accomplice,  a 
priest  of  the  some  abbey,  named  Sir  William  Lo- 
thian, and,  for  the  crime,  they  were  beheaded  at 
Edinburgh.  Mackenzie,  evidently  confounding 
him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  inac- 
curately states  that  Inglis  died  in  1554.  ^The 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,'  which  is  the  earliest  Scot- 
tish prose  work  extant,  and  contains  a  minute 
account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  popular  lit- 
erature of  Scotland  at  the  period  at  which  it  was 
written,  has  also  been  attributed  to  James  Wed- 
derbum  and  Sir  David  Lindsay. 

INGLIS,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine,  was 
bom  in  Perthsliire  in  1768.    His  father  was  min- 


ister of  Tippermuir,  a  charge  to  which  he  himself 
succeeded.  Among  his  brethren  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  great  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  of  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters ;  so  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  take  a  lead 
in  all  questions  relating  to  the  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  church.  In  1796  he  was  presented 
to  the  charge  of  the  Old  Greyfriars'  church,  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  he  became  the  colleague  of  Dr. 
Erskine,  and  the  successor  of  Principal  Robertson. 
Moderator  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  in  1804,  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  deans  of 
the  chapel  royal.  For  nearly  80  years  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  1 1  e  died  at 
Edinburgh,  Jan.  2,  1884,  aged  71.  Besides  some 
minor  publications,  he  left  a  work  on  the  Evidence 
of  Christianity,  and  another  in  defence  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments,  the  latter  published  in  1888. 

Inglis,  John,  eldest  son  of  the  preoeding,  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1810,  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  his  native 
city,  and  afterwards  studied,  first  at  the  aniTersity  of  Glas- 
gow, and  then  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  gradoating  B.A., 
1834,  and  M.A.  Oxon.  1836.  He  passed  advocate  in  1885. 
in  1852  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  and 
soon  after  \otd  advocate,  bnt  only  held  the  latter  appointment 
for  7  months.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  In  1857  he  was  chosen 
lord-rector  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  received  thenoe 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  Feb.  1858,  he  was  again 
appointed  lord  advocate,  and  elected  M.P.  for  Stamford.  In 
June  of  the  same  year,  he  became  lord-justice-clerk,  when  he 
took  the  judicial  title,  as  lord  of  session,  of  Lord  GlenooiBe. 
In  1859  he  became  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  He  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Wood,  (a  lord  of  session,)  with 
issue.    She  died  in  1855. 

INGLIS,  HsNRT  David,  a  pleasing  and  popu« 
lar  writer,  whose  early  works  were  published  un- 
der the  name  of  Derwent  Conway,  was  the  only 
son  of  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
born  in  1795.  His  maternal  grandmother  was 
the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Gardiner, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Frestonpans ;  and  through 
this  lady,  herself  the  authoress  of  an  heroic  poem, 
Mr.  Inglis  was  allied  to  the  noble  house  of  Buch- 
an.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  of  travels, 
but  he  excelled  also  in  fiction.  His  first  work 
was  entitled  *  Tales  of  Ardennes,*  which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1828,  by  *  Solitary  Walks  through  Many 
Lands.*  His  ^Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden' 
appeared  in  1829;  'Switzerland  and  the  Pyre- 
nees,* in  1881;  *  Spain  in  1830,*  the  same  year; 
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'  Travels  in  the  Tyrol,'  1833 ;  and  in  the  sabse- 
quent  year,  *  Ireland  in  1834,*  and  *  The  Channel 
Islands.*  Of  his  fictitions  works,  his  ^  New  Gil 
Bias*  has  been  ranked  as  the  best,  yet  it  was  the 
only  one  of  them  all  that  was  unsnocessfnl  Mr. 
IngUs  died  at  London,  of  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
March  20, 1835. 

IsmES,  a  local  eonuune  of  great  antiqaitj,  derived  from 
the  British  Ffiyt ,  (Gaelic  /mi,)  and  having  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  its  derivative  Inek,  an  island.  The  name,  as  given 
to  l^e  bazony  of  Innes  in  the  parish  of  Urqnhart,  in  Moray, 
is  veiy  sppropriate,  part  of  it  bong  an  Uand  formed  by  two 
branches  of  a  stream  running  through  the  estate.  The  word 
is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  level  groond  near  a  river. 
One  Berowald,  a  snpposed  Fleming,  a  person  of  consider- 
able nmk  and  distinction  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  (1163 
»1166)  got  a  charter  firom  that  monarch,  for  good  services 
done  against  the  rebellions  natives  of  Moray,  of  the  lands  of 
*  Innes  and  Easter  Uroart,*  wherein  he  is  styled  Berowald 
Flandreosis.  This  charter  is  dated,  as  was  the  practice  in 
those  days,  from  a  remarkable  era,  "  apnd  Perth,  in  natali 
Domim  proximo  post  oonoordiam  regis  et  Snmerledi,**  &c 
As  there  were  two  reoondfiations  of  the  Snmerleds  to  the 
crown,  one  in  1154,  and  the  other  in  1164,  and  as  William, 
bishop  of  Moray,  one  of  the  witnesses,  died  in  1162,  the  date 
must  refer  to  CAiristmas  1164. 

Berowald^s  gnmdson,  Wslter,  was  the  first  that  assumed  the 
anmame  of  Innes  from  his  lands,  and  thns  was  the  progenitor 
of  all  the  Inneses  in  Scotland.  He  got  a  confirmation  of  the 
charter  of  his  estate  from  Alexander  II.  in  1226.  Walter's 
1  grandson,  William,  was  the  first  dengned,  in  the  chartolary 
j  of  Moray,  dominos  de  Innes,  and'  his  son,  also  named  Wil- 
I  liam,  is  mentioned  in  the  bnrgh  records  of  Elgin  as  baron  de 
I  Innes.  The  grandson  of  the  latter,  Alexander,  the  seventh 
from  Berowald  and  the  eighth  of  bis  honse,  had  three  sons. 

1.  Sir  Walter,  who,  on  his  death  in  1898,  succeeded  him, 
but  died  unmarried.  2.  Sir  Robert,  who  continued  the  line 
of  the  family;  and  8.  John,  Inshop  of  Moray,  frvm  1406  to 
1414.  It  appears  firom  his  tombstone  that  this  prelate  gave 
great  asnstance  to  the  rebuilding  of  Elgin  cathedral 

The  second  son,  called  the  good  Sir  Robert,  by  his  marriage 
with  dame  Janet  Aberkerder,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
David,  thane  of  the  lands  of  that  name,  was  enabled  to  leave 
both  the  estates  of  Innes  and  Aberkerder  to  his  son,  Sir  Wal- 
ter, who  received  a  charter  to  the  latter  estate,  dated  January 
16, 1426,  from  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  the  then  superior. 
He  had  also  another  in  1488  firom  the  earl  of  Ross.  Bj  his 
first  wife,  Eupham  Fraser,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Lovat, 
be  had,  with  two  daughters,  three  sons :  1.  Sir  Robort,  his 
heir.  2.  Berowald-Bufus,  or  the  Bed,  designed  of  Hatton, 
firom  whom  some  of  the  Inneses  of  Caithness  are  descended ; 
and  8.  John,  bishop  of  Caithness,  who  died  in  1448.  By  a  sec- 
ond wife  he  had  a  son,  John,  of  Ardmilly,  ancestor  of  several 
families  of  the  name  of  Innes.  The  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert 
Innes,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Brechin  in  1462. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  baron  of  Drumlanrig,  by  whom 
he  had,  with  two  daughters,  three  sons :  L  James,  his  hdr. 

2.  Walter,  ancestor  of  the  Inneses  of  Innermarkie,  after- 
wards of  Balveny,  of  whom  were  descended  the  Inneses 
of  Cockstone,  Orton,  Inchbralde,  Anchintoul,  &c.;  and 
8.  Robert,  progenitor  of  the  Inneses  of  Dreynie,  &c.  He 
died  before  1464.  His  son,  James  of  that  ilk,  called  **  James 
with  the  beard.**  was  armour-beanr  to  King  James  III., 


ai>d  fimn  that  monarch  he  had  charters  of  aevend  lands 
ir.  Moray.  Aooording  to  the  family  papers,  he  married  Janet 
Gordon,  danghter  of  the  third  eari  of  Hnntiy,  and,  with  two 
danghten,  bad  two  sons,  Alexander,  and  Robert;  the  latter 
first  designed  of  Cromy,  and  afterwards  of  RathmakenA, 
who  carried  on  the  line  of  the  fiunity.  By  a  second  wife,  he 
had  four  sons,  firom  whom  are  descended  aevend  fiunilies  of 
the  name  of  Innes. 

Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  the  17th  laird  of  Innes,  pos- 
sessed a  vast  estate,  havmg  got  no  less  than  six  diarters  under 
the  great  seal,  of  lands  and  baronies,  in  the  years  1498, 1607, 
1628,  and  1688.  By  a  precept  from  his  wide,  George,  eari  of 
Huntly,  dated  8th  SepL  m  the  first  mentioned  of  these  years, 
he  was  inftft  m  the  whole  hmds  of  the  ibrestiy  of  the  Boyne. 
He  died  before  164L  He  bad  two  sons :  Alexander,  his  heir, 
and  WilHam,  of  Forrester-seat,  who,  "in  his  old  days,"  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  and  a  dan^^ter,  Margaret,  married  to  her 
cousin,  James  Innes  of  Cromy.  The  aathor  of  the  *  Hisfeorir 
cal  Account  of  the  Family  of  Innes,*  (Edin.  1820,  4to,)  says: 
"  It  appears  by  their  many  agreements  that  both  these  Alex- 
anders (father  and  son)  had  been  veiy  uneasy  to  the  brother 
(of  the  former),  Robert  of  Rathmakensie  and  his  family, 
which  may  be  one  reason  why  God,  in  his  Justice  a  little  after 
this,  extinggishes  the  race  of  Alexander,  and  leaves  the  in- 
heritance to  the  children  of  his  oppressed  brother,  Robert," 
(page  82).  By  his  wife,  Elisabeth,  danghter  of  Lord  Forbes, 
Alexander  had  only  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  William  Sinchur, 
brother  of  the  esrl  of  Caithness.  The  latter  had  sent  over 
his  brother  to  engage  the  lady  for  him,  but  she  preferred  Wil- 
liam to  his  lordship,  and  brought  with  her  for  todier  the  lands 
of  Dunbaith  and  psrish  of  Reay,  which  had  till  then  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Innes.  Alexander  had  several  natural  sons, 
to  whom  he  gave  landed  estates,  and  fipom  them  some  fami- 
lies of  the  name  of  Innes  are  descended. 

His  brother,  William,  of  Forrester-seat,  and  19th  lurd  of 
Innes,  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  married  to 
Robert  Innes,  younger,  of  Innermarkie.  The  elder  son,  Alex- 
ander Innes  of  that  ilk,  married  Lady  Janet  Gordon,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  14th  earl  of  Sutherland.  He  is  represented 
as  having  been  of  a  proud  and  violent  disposition,  which  in- 
volved bun  in  several  lawsuits  with  kmsmen  of  his  own,  one 
of  whom  was  Innes  of  Pethnok.  In  1676  he  met  this  gentle- 
man at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  when  some  high  words  passed 
between  them,  and  the  laird  of  Innes  killed  him  on  the  spot 
with  a  blow  from  his  dagger.  Instead  of  trying  to  escape, 
however,  he  remained  walking  up  and  down  at  the  cross  for 
some  time,  until  the  esrl  of  Morton,  then  regent,  sent  a  guard 
to  apprehend  him.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  csstie,  and 
for  the  crime  was  soon  after  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 
The  familj  account  above  quoted  states  (page  86)  that,  after 
condemnation,  he  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  r^ent 
for  a  remission  of  the  sentence,  giving  him  fiv  it,  the  barony 
of  Kilmalemnock,  worth  24,000  merks  of  yearly  rent,  but  **  the 
evening  after  the  agreement  was  made,  and  writ  given,  bdng 
merry  with  his  fiiends,  at  a  collation,  and  talking  anent  the 
deamess  of  the  rsnsom  the  regent  bad  made  him  pay  for  his 
life,  he  vaunted  that,  had  he  his  foot  once  loose,  he  would 
fain  see  what  earle  of  Morton  durst  come  and  poaMss  hiv 
Isnds;  which  being  told  to  the  regent  that  night,  he  resolved 
to  play  sure  game  with  lum,  and,  therefore,  thooj^  what  he 
spoke  was  in  drink,  the  veiy  next  day  he  put  the  sentence  of 
death  in  execution  against  him,  by  cansmg  his  head  to  be 
struck  off  in  the  castle,  and  then  possest  the  estate."  Hav- 
ing no  male  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John 
Innes  of  Innes.  John,  of  a  weak,  inactive,  and  fiuile  dispiK 
sition,  having  no  iasae,  was  mduoed  to  enter  into  a  mntoal 
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bond  of  entail  with  Alexander  Innee  of  Cromj,  hia  ooiuin 
and  nearest  hdr  malei,  son  of  James  Innee  of  Cromji  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  September  1647. 
Bj  this  deed,  dated  15th  Manh  1577,  it  was  agreed  that 
fidling  heirs  male  of  either,  the  other  shoold  snooeed  to  their 
whole  estates,  and  as  Alexander  of  Cromj  immediatelj  aa- 
somed  the  title  of  Innes  of  that  ilk,  and  acted  as  head  of  the 
family,  eren  in  the  lifetime  of  Uurd  John,  great  dissatisfao- 
tion  was  expressed  hj  the  other  relatives,  particiilarlj  bj  Ro- 
bert Innes  of  Innermaikie,  who  was  highly  incensed  at  snch 
a  settlement  of  the  estates.  The  fiEunily  annalist  says  that 
Cromj,  who  was  one  of  the  brsTest  of'hisraoe,  offered  to 
meet  Innennarkie  in  single  combat,  and  to  laj  the  deed  of 
entail  on  the  grass,  to  see  if  he  dnrst  take  it  np,  bat  that  the 
latter  declined  this,  bj,  as  he  pretended,  the  persnasions  of 
his  fiiends.  He  had,  however,  resolved  npon  Cromj's  death, 
and  he  shortlj  after  canied  his  design  into  execution.  Alex- 
ander of  Cromj  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  second  wife, 
Isobel,  dan^ter  of  Arthur  Forbes  of  Balfbnr,  brother  of  the 
eighth  Lord  Forbes,  had  a  son,  Bobert,  who  suooeeded  him. 
In  April  1580  he  had  gone  to  Aberdeen,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
seeing  his  only  son,  Bobort,  then  about  nxteen  years  old,  who 
bad  been  taken  ill  at  college.  With  a  considerable  number  of 
attendants,  Innes  of  Innermarkie  and  laird  John,  whom  he 
had  induced,  by  his  representations,  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  cheated  out  of  his  inheritance  by  his  cousin,  Alexander 
of  Cromy,  rode  to  Aberdeen,  and  about  midnight  arrived  at 
Alexander's  lodging.  By  raising  the  cry  of  "  Help !  a  Gor- 
don 1  a  Gordon  !**  as  if  a  sudden  fray  had  taken  place  in  the 
street,  they  socoeeded  in  arousing  hiuL  Warmly  attached  to 
the  Gordons,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and  seising  his  sword, 
opened  a  door  that  led  to  the  court  below,  when  Innermaride 
rnimediatdy  shot  him  Jkhrongh  the  body.  Such  of  his  fol- 
lowers as  were  near  then  fell  upon  him  and  stabbed  him 
with  their  daggers.  Laird  John  was  compelled,  by  threats, 
to  do  the  same,  and  Innermarkie  actually  forced  John  Innes, 
afterwards  of  Cookstone,  then  a  youth  at  school,  to  rise  from 
his  bed,  and  plunge  a  dagger  up  to  the  hilt,  into  the  body  of 
bis  murdered  kinsman.  The  sMsmins  next  intended  to  sdze 
the  son,  Robert  Innes,  but  alarmed  by  the  noise,  the  young 
man,  nek  as  he  was,  had  left  his  bed,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
friend,  escaped  by  a  back-door  into  tiie  garden,  whence  he 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour. 

Innermarkie  then  took  off  the  dead  man's  signet  ring  from 
his  finger,  and  having  bribed  one  of  his  servants,  he  de- 
spatched him,  with  it,  to  Innes  house,  to  show  it  to  the  wi- 
dow of  tus  master,  as  firom  her  husband,  and  to  ask,  as  if  by 
his  orders,  for  the  box  containing  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate, 
with  the  deed  of  entail.  The  lady  accordingly  delivered  up 
the  box,  and  allowed  him  to  depart.  A  young  kinsman  of 
the  family,  Alexander  Innes,  afterwards  of  Cotts,  being  then 
at  Innes  house,  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  return  with  the 
messenger,  to  see  his  sick  friend,  young  Bobert  Innes,  and  on 
his  leaving  the  stable  he  jumped  up  behind  him  on  the  horse^s 
back.  A  scuffle  ensued  between  them,  when  the  servant 
Qiew  his  dagger,  but  the  youth  wrested  it  frt>m  him,  and 
stabbed  him  with  it,  so  that  he  fell  off  the  horse  dead.  The 
youth  then  returned  to  Innes  house  with  the  box  and  deeds, 
and  told  what  had  happened.  At  this  veiy  time,  another 
servant  arrived  from  Aberdeen,  with  the  news  of  the  murder. 
Lady  Innes  secured  all  the  papers,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
her  friends,  who  immediately  conducted  her  to  the  king,  to 
whom  she  made  her  complaint  The  earl  of  Huntly,  a  rela- 
tion by  blood  of  the  frunily  of  Innes,  on  hearing  of  the  mur- 
der, hastened  to  Aberdeen  for  the  protection  of  young  Bobert 
Innes,  whom  he  oitrried  to  Edinbuigh,  and  for  np^eater  secu- 


rity placed  him  under  the  guardianship  of  the  third  Lord 
Elphinstone. 

In  the  meantime,  Laird  John  and  Innermarkie  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Innes  house,  and  the  former  was  re-invested  in  the 
estates.  Five  weeks  after  the  slanghtsr,  on  17th  May  1580, 
Innermarkie  got  from  Laird  John  a  new  disposition  of  the 
estate  of  Innes  in  his  favour,  reserving  his  own  liferent  Two 
years  afterwards  they  were  declared  outlaws,  and  Bobert 
Innes,  who  had  married  Lord  Elphinstone's  daughter,  went 
north  from  Edinburgh,  with  a  commission  against  them  both, 
and  all  others  who  had  been  accessory  to  his  father's  death. 
Laird  John  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  south,  but  was  dis- 
covered, apprehended,  and  sent  back  to  Innes  house,  by  the 
friends  of  Lord  Elphinstone.  Bobert  did  not  put  hhn  to 
death,  but  made  him  sign  his  name  to  various  writs,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  charter  chest  with  all  the  deeds 
it  contained.  Innermarkie  took  refuge  for  a  while  in  the  hills, 
but  afterwards  had  a  retreat,  of  difficult  access,  within  the 
house  of  Edinglsssie.  In  September  1584,  he  was  surprised 
there  by  the  young  laird  of  bmes,  and  a  party  of  adherents, 
the  place  of  his  conceahnent  being  first  entered  by  Alexander 
Innes,  the  slayer  of  the  fruthless  servant,  who  ever  after  got 
in  consequence,  the  name  of  *  Craig-in-peril.'  Innermarkie 
was  instantly  slain,  his  head  cut  off,  and  conveyed  to  Lady 
Innes,  who  made  a  journey  to  Edinburgh  wiUi  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  it  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  **  a  thing,"  says 
the  relator,  "  too  masculine  to  be  commended  in  a  woman." 
(^Hia.  Account  ofths  FamOy  of  Imes,  pp.  50-^.)  The 
animosity  between  the  families  subsisted  till  Novembw  1587, 
when,  by  the  interposition  of  influential  friends,  all  differences 
were  accommodated,  and  the  parties  reconciled  by  mutual 
contract,  the  son  of  Innennarkie  having  renounced  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  estate  and  chie&hip  of  Innes* 

Bobert,  the  28d  Innes  of  that  ilk,  by  his  wife,  dame  Eliz*- 
beth  Elphinstone,  had,  with  three  daughters,  two  sons.  Sir 
Bobert,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Sir  John,  styled  of  Cromy, 
who  was  father  of  Sir  Bobert  Innes  of  Muirtoun. 

The  elder  son,  Sir  Bobert,  24th  of  that  ilk,  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  whatever, 
29th  May  1625,  being  the  fourth  on  the  roll  The  family 
annalist  states  that  a  cadet  of  the  fiunily,  Innes  of  Balveny, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  precedence  of  his  chief,  had  ap- 
plied for  a  baronetcy,  of  which  Sir  Bobert  Gordon  of  Gordon- 
ston,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  brother  of  the 
eari  of  Sutherland,  and  an  intimate  firiend  of  Innes  of  Innes, 
sent  him  timely  notice.  He  immediately  applied  for  one  of  a 
prior  date,  which  was  granted,  and  Balveny's  deferred  till 
1628.  Sur  Bobert  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  for  life,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  Estates  by  the  pariiament> 
in  1641.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  royalist,  for 
when  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  pariiament  in  1649, 
he  was  obliged  to  get  his  eldest  son,  Bobert,  to  become  surety 
for  his  good  behaviour,  in  time  to  come.  He  had  three  sons 
and  five  daughters.  The  sons  were :  Sir  Bobert,  second  bar- 
onet ;  James,  of  Lichnett ;  and  Captain  William  Innes  of  the 
guards. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Bobert,  second  baronet^  married  Maiy, 
daughter  of  Lord  Boss  of  Hawkhead,  and  had,  with  six 
daughters,  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

The  elder,  Sir  James,  third  baronet,  married  dame  Marga- 
ret Ker,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Ker,  only  son  and  appa- 
rent heir  of  Bobert  earl  of  Boxburghe,  in  consequence  of  whidi 
marriage  his  great-grandson  obtained  the  titles  and  estates  of 
the  dukedom  of  Boxburghe.  With  three  daughters,  Sur  James 
had  three  sons ;  Bobert,  who  died  in  Fhuice  before  his  father 
Sir  Hary,  fourth  baronet ;  and  Hugh,  who  died  in  Fl^rden. 
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Sir  Huy,  fourth  baronet,  wu  elected  M.P.  for  Elginshire, 
in  July  1704,  and  died  12th  November  1721.  By  hie  wife, 
Jean,  daughter  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cnlloden,  he  had  a  nn- 
merons  family,  most  of  whom  died  yonng.  One  of  his  sons, 
Hary,  sooceeded  as  fifth  baronet;  and  another,  John,  of 
Loohbroom,  was  an  officer  in  the  army. 

Sir  Hary,  fifkh  baronet,  was  appointed  inspector  of  seinires 
m  SooUand,  in  March  17i8,  and  died  in  1762.  With  five 
daaghtoFB,  he  had  three  sons.  Hary,  the  eldest,  having  pro- 
deceased  him,  under  age,  James,  the  second,  became  rizth 
baronet  In  1767  he  sold  the  estate  of  Innes  to  James,  earl 
of  Fife,  and  went  to  reside  at  Innes  in  Devonshire.  On  the 
decease  of  John,  fourth  duke  of  Rozburghe,  22d  October  1805, 
Sir  James  Innes,  as  heur-general  of  the  first  earl  of  Rox- 
bnrghe,  assuming  the  additional  name  of  Ker,  claimed  the  titles 
and  estates  of  that  great  family,  and  obtained  them  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1812  (see  Roxbubohx,  duke 
of).  In  1887  the  duke  of  Roiburghe  was  created  earl  of  In- 
nes in  the  British  peerage.  The  family  annalist  states  that 
in  the  long  course  of  their  succession  they  were  fortunate  in 
three  things.  First,  that  then:  inheritance  never  went  to  a 
woman;  next,  that  none  of  them  ever  married  an  ill  wife; 
and,  thirdly,  that  no  friend  ever  sufiered  for  then:  debt. 


The  fkmily  of  Balveny,  afterwards  designed  of  Orton  and 
Cockstoune,  derive  from  Robert  Innes,  filth  baron  of  Inner- 
maikie,  the  son  of  the  murderer  of  Alexander  Innes  of  Gromy 
above  mentioned.  He  acquired  finom  Lord  OchUtree  the  lands 
of  Balveny,  in  Banfishire,  to  which  be  got  a  charter  in  1615, 
and  in  consequence  it  became  for  a  time  the  chief  derigna- 
tion  of  the  family.  He  was  created  by  Charles  I.,  a  baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia,  12th  February  1681,  the  title  being  to  him 
and  his  heirs  nude.  He  had  three  sons:  L  Sir  Walter;  2. 
William  of  Kinnermony ;  and  3.  James,  a  colonel  in  the  ar- 
my. The  eldest  son,  Sur  Walter,  second  baronet,  and  his  son, 
Sir  Robert,  third  baronet,  sofiered  many  hardships  for  their 
\aytlty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and  the  family 
estate  bang  greatly  encumbered  in  consequence,  was  sold  by 
the  latter  soon  after  the  Restoration.  On  the  death  of  the 
fourth  baronet  without  issue,  the  title  devolved  upon  bis  cou- 
sin James,  son  of  Walter  Innes  of  Orton,  in  Speyade,  and 
grandson  of  William  Innes  of  Kinnermony,  second  sou  of  Uie 
fuvtbar(met 

Sir  James  Innes  of  Orton,  fifth  baronet,  had,  with  two 
daughters,  five  sons,  and  died  in  1722.  His  eldest  son.  Sir 
Robert,  of  Orton,  sixth  baronet,  received  a  liberal  education, 
but  on  his  father^s  death  was  left  with  scarcely  any  land  or 
property,  and  having  been  brought  up  to  no  trade  or  profes- 
sion, was  compdled  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier  m  a  r^- 
ment  of  dragoons,  dropping  his  titie  for  the  time.  While 
doing  duty  as  sentry  one  evening  at  the  quarters  of  Colonel 
Winram,  the  commander  of  his  regiment,  be  was  accosted  by 
a  gentleman,  who  desired  to  see  the  colonel.  The  stranger 
seemed  struck  with  his  appearance,  and  on  being  admitted, 
he  informed  Colonel  Winram  that  the  sentry  before  his  door 
was  a  baronet  of  ancient  lineage.  Sir  Robert  Innes  of  Orton, 
who  had  disappeared  suddenly  from  society,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed had  entered  the  army.  The  colonel  immediately  de- 
siied  another  sentinel  to  take  his  place,  and  Sir  Robert  to  be 
ushered  into  his  presence.  Soon  after  he  procured  a  cometcy 
of  dragoons  for  him.  Sir  Robert  subsequently  married  the 
colonel^s  daughter  and  heiress,  If  argeiy  Winram,  and  had  an 
only  suTviring  daughter,  Catherine,  married  to  James,  16th 
Lord  Forbes.  Ha  died  in  1758,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Sir  Cfasries,  sixth  baronet,  an  o£5cer  in  the  army,  on 
whose  death  in  1768,  his  next  brother.  Sir  William,  became 


8th  baronet.  The  latter  died  in  1817,  when,  having  onU 
daughters,  the  title  reverted  to  his  kinsman.  Sir  John  Innes, 
of  Edengigfat,  Ban&hire,  lineal  descendant  of  John  Innes  o( 
E^gigfat,  great-uncle  of  Sir  Robert  Innes,  1st  baroneL  On 
his  death,  March  28, 1829,  his  elder  son,  Sir  John,  became 
10th  baronet,  at  whose  decease,  Dec.  8,  1888,  the  title  de- 
volved on  his  brother  Sir  James  Milne  Innes,  llth  baronet, 
bom  Feb.  24, 1808,  married  in  1837  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Thurbum,  Esq.  of  Keith,  issue,  John,  bom  Nov. 
25, 1840,  4  other  sons  and  8  daughters;  a  deputy-lieutenant 
of  Banffshire. 


The  family  of  Innes  of  Raemoir  in  Kincardineshire  is  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Balveny  above  described.  Alexander 
Innes  of  Cowie  and  Breda,  who  died  in  1788,  was  2d  son  of 
John,  8th  laird  of  Edingight,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Duff*  of 
Craigstone.  His  2d  son,  WiUiam  Innes  of  Raemoir,  bom  in 
1781,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Alex.  Brebner  of  I^amey, 
has  2  sons  and  a  dr.  Eldest  son,  Alex.  Innes  of  Cowie,  Kin- 
cardineshire, bom  1812,  has  2  sons  and  a  daughter;  2d  son, 
Thomas  Innes  of  Leamey,  Aberdeenshire,  b,  1814,  has  8  sons. 


A  family  of  the  name  of  InncH,  formerly  designed  of  Cocks- 
tonne,  and  descended  from  Peter  Innes  of  the  Keam,  younger 
son  of  Walter  Innes  of  Innermarkie,  above  mentioned,  hold  a 
baronetcy  of  Nova  Scotia,  dating  from  1681.  Sur  David 
Innes,  bart,  of  this  family,  designed  of  Orton  and  Cockstoune, 
bom  in  1781,  was  the  son  of  Qeorge  Innes,  Esq.,  mspectoiw 
general  of  stamp  duties  for  Scotland,  by  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Innes,  Bart  of  Cockstoune.  He  was  at  one  time  an 
officer  in  the  99th  foot  His  son,  Qeorge,  was  bora  in  1884 ; 
married ;  an  officer  Ih  224  Bombay  native  infantry. 


Of  the  family  of  Innes  of  Netfaerdale,  Banfibhire,  Thomas 
Gilzean  Rose  Innes,  Esq.,  only  son  of  James  Rose  Innes,  Esq. 
of  Netherdale,  is  the  representative.  He  passed  advocate  at 
the  Scottish  bar  in  1858,  and  in  1854  was  appomted  a  depu- 
ty lieutenant  of  Banfiiihire. 

INNES,  Thomas,  snperior  of  the  Scots  college 
at  Paris,  daring  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century. 
In  1729,  he  published,  at  London, '  A  Critical  Es- 
say on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Parts  of  BriUin,'  2  vols.  8to,  which  contains 
yaluable  information.  According  to  Wodrow,  he 
was  also  engaged  collecting  materials  for  an  *  Ear- 
ly History  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Scotland,'  which  was 
never  pnbllshed.  He  died  in  1744.  He  succeed- 
ed his  brother,  Louis  Innes,  as  principal  of  the 
Scots  college,  Paris.  Louis  held  that  office  when 
James  Vn.  and  n.  sought  an  asylum  in  France, 
and  was  made  almoner  to  the  queen,  and  secretary* 
of  state  to  the  expatriated  monarch.  To  Louis 
Innes  is  ascribed  the  compilation  of  *  The  Memoirs 
of  James  II.,*  an  abstract  of  which  was  published 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  at  London,  in  1806,  in  2  toIs. 
quarto. 

INNES,  John,  an  anatomist  of  considerable 
skill,  was  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  and  for  many 
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years  dissector  to  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  *  Short  Description  of  the 
Human  Muscles,*  Edinburgh,  1776,  and  of  ^  Eight 
Anatomical  Tables  of  the  Human  Body,*  published 
the  same  year.    He  died  Januaiy  11, 1778. 

Irvink,  a  BurDame  of  ancient  standing  in  Scotland,  sop- 
poaed  to  have  been  ori^nally  Erevmet  the  latter  word  de- 
lived,  according  to  Boroe  antiquaries,  from  the  Celtio-Scythic 
Erin^vme  wfem^  that  is,  a  stout  westland  man;  Erin^  west, 
(the  native  name  of  Ireland,  as  lying  west  of  Scotland,)  and 
ewe,  or  /ekij  a  strong  and  resolute  man.  Nisbet  {System  of 
Herakhy,  vol.  iL  App.  p.  69)  says  that  when  the  colonies 
of  the  Gauls  came  from  the  west  coasts  of  Spain  and  seated 
themselves  in  the  east  coasts  of  Erin  and  in  the  west  hills 
and  blands  of  Albyn,  the  Erem$»e8  came  to  both  these  islands. 
In  the  latter  conntiy,  thej  had  their  seat  in  that  part  of  Ayr- 
shire called  Cunningham,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  river, 
and  to  their  own  place  of  residence,  now  the  town  of  Irvine. 
One  of  them,  Crine  £rwine,  was  abthane  of  Dull,  and  seneschal 
and  collector  of  all  the  king's  rents  in  the  western  isles.  He 
married  the  princess  Beatrix,  eldest  daughter  of  Malcolm  II., 
and  wss  father  of  Duncan  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  Some  of  this 
family  went  south  to  Dnmfries^shire,  and  settled  on  the  river 
ICak,  where  one  of  them  obtained,  by  marriage,  the  lands  of 
l^nshaw,  in  that  county.  A  descendant  of  his,  in  the  17th 
tteaitury,  rendered  his  name  obnoxious  by  his  cruel  persecutions 
if  the  Govenauten. 


The  family  of  Irvine  of  Drum  is  descended  from  Sir  William 
de  Irwin,  said  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  (though  more  likely 
to  have  been  a  2d  son)  of  the  family  of  Bonshaw,  at  the  time 
when  Robert  the  Bruce  took  arms  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  He  appointed  this  William  de  Irvine 
bis  armour-bearer,  bestowing  on  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
davioe  which  he  himself  had  borne  as  earl  of  Carrick,  viz., 
time  bunches  of  holly  leaves,  supported  by  two  savages, 
wnatfaed,  with  the  motto  used  by  himself,  *  Sub  sole,  sub 
umbra  virens.*  Having  accompanied  his  royal  master  in  his 
various  wBuderinfs,  shared  in  his  narrow  escapes,  and  at- 
tended him  in  ail  his  deeds  of  desperate  valour,  tall  his 
■crowning  victory*  at  Bannockbuni,  he  was  in  1323  reward- 
ad  for  his  aervioes  and  fidelity,  with  a  grant,  by  charter  under 
the  great  seal,  of  the  forest  of  Drom  or  Drum,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, originally  part  of  a  royal  forest,  and  one  of  the  hunting 
aeus  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  park  of  Drum,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Chase,  was  reserved.  The  charter  is  still 
extant,  and  la  dated  *  Apud  Berwicem  super  Twaddam,  primo 
die  Febrasrii,  anno  regni  nostri  septuno  dedmo.*  Among 
the  fanuly  papen  is  another  charter  by  Bobert  L,  dated  at 
Kynroe,  4th  October,  m  the  18th  year  of  his  reign. 

Sir  Wi]Iiam*s  son,  Alexander  Irvine  of  Drxmi,  married  the 
soooDd  daughter  OS  Sir  Bobert  Keith,  great  marischal  of  Soot- 
land.  His  son.  Sir  Alexander,  had  a  command  in  the  Low- 
laad  army  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  the  battie  of  Harlaw, 
fought  in  1411,  where  ha  enoountered  MacLean  of  Dowart, 
lieutenant-general  under  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and  fought 
Hand  to  hand  with  him,  with  such  determined  btavery,  that 
both  were  killed.  In  the  popular  ballad  relating  to  the  battle, 
he  is  thus  allnded  to: 

••  Qade  8Ir  Atoxander  Irvkie, 

The  modi  renoanit  Laiid  of  Dram 


None  In  his  dais  were  better  aene, 
Qubea  thai  wer  semblit  all  and  aom. 

To  praise  him  we  sod  not  be  dmnm, 
For  valour,  wit,  end  worthlneia; 

To  end  his  dais  hether  did  com, 
Qohols  ransum  Is  remedylas.** 

He  waa  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Bobert,  who,  on  inherit- 
ing Drum,  changed  his  baptismal  name  to  Alexander.  He 
married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Keith,  great  mar- 
ischal of  Scotland.  A  feud  had  for  some  time  subnsted  be- 
tween the  Keiths  and  the  Drum  family,  and  according  to 
tradition  a  fight  had  taken  place  between  them  on  a  moor  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  now  forming  part  of  the  glebe  of 
the  parish  of  Drumoak,  in  which  the  Irvines  wero  victorious. 
With  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  this  unseemly  qusrrel, 
the  Estates  of  the  kingdom  had  interfered,  and  had  enjomed 
on  Alexander  Irvine,  the  third  of  the  family  and  the  one  slain 
at  Harlaw,  to  many  Elisabeth  Keith,  the  lady  above  referred 
to.  He  accordingly  submitted  to  the  marriage  ceremony 
being  performed,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  making  the 
two  families  friends,  instead  of  enemies.  It  is  stated  that 
when  hastening  to  Harlaw,  at  the  head  of  his  vssssls,  he  sat 
down  on  a  stone  on  the  hill  of  Auchrony,  parish  of  Skene, 
and  advised  his  brother  Bobert,  who  socompanied  him,  to 
many  his  sister-in-law,  if  he  were  slain,  assuring  him  that 
the  marriage  with  himself  had  never  been  consummated. 
Robert,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander,  in  consequence,  complied 
with  his  request  The  latter  was  one  of  the  conomissioners 
deputed  by  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  in  1428,  to  treat  con- 
cerning the  ransom  of  King  James  I.,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  knighted  by  that  monarch. 

In  1437,  after  the  murder  of  James  I.  at  Perth,  the  mha- 
bitants  of  Aberdeen  solicited  the  services  of  Sir  Alexander, 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  that  city,  and  in  1440  the 
burgesses  unanimously  consented  to  his  being  appointed  cap- 
tain and  governor  of  the  buigh.  He  held  this  situation  for 
two  years,  and  there  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of  the 
existence  of  the  office  in  Aberdeen.  He  had  two  sons,  the 
younger  of  whom  distinguished  himself  so  highly  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Brechin,  in  1452,  that  he  received  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Beltie  from  the  earl  of  Huntiy,  under  whom  he  served,  as 
a  reward  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  From  this  younger 
son  descended  the  Irvmes  of  Lenturk  and  the  Irvines  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  elder  son,  Alexander,  fiflh  laird  of  Drum,  had  a  son, 
also  named  Alexander  (which,  indeed,  ssema  to  have  been 
the  favourite  baptismsl  name  of  ths  eldest  sons  of  the  fami- 
ly), who  socoeeded  as  sixth  laird,  and  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons,  viz.  Alexander,  his  suc- 
cessor; Blchard,  of  Craigton,  from  whom  desoendpid  the 
Irvines  of  Hilltown ;  and  Henry,  ancestor  of  the  Irvines  of 
Kingcaufflc.  By  his  second  wifo,  he  had  eij^t  daughters, 
seven  of  whom  were  married  to  proprietors  of  land.  The 
eldest  son,  Alexander,  received  from  James  V.,  a  gift  oi 
non-entry  to  the  hmds  of  Forglen,  dated  4th  December  1527 
bearing  to  be  given  "  on  account  of  Drum,  his  said  sou,  and 
their  friends,  their  good  and  thankful  service  done  to  the 
king,  in  searching,  taking,  and  brining  his  rebels  to  justios^** 
His  son,  Akxandsr,  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  stirring 
events  which  occurred  in  the  minority  of  Mary.  He  waa 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  in  his  father's  lifotime, 
leaving,  with  three  daughters,  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Alexander,  succeeded  his  grandfather.  The  second  son, 
WilUam,  was  designed  of  Ardlogie ;  Bobert,  of  Tillylair,  the 
third  son,  was  progenitor  of  the  Irvines  of  Fortrie ;  Gilbert,  of 
Colairlie   the  fourth  son  was  nredeoessor  of  the  Irvines  of 
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Martoill  and  CniU;  Jamm,  the  fifth  im,  s  knight  of  Malte, 
WM  ordsnedy  bj  the  gnnid-fDttter,  pnor  of  the  Older  m  Seoi- 
fand:  end  John,  the  uth  ioii,  died  jofOBg, 

The  psndfon,  Alexander,  ei^itli  laiid  of  Dmiii,  manfed 
Ladj  KHiaheth  Keith,  aeeond  daii|;^iter  of  WHEam  cari  Mar- 
iachal,  and  had  five  aona  and  fiyor  daa^tem  John  Inioe 
of  Arlanfoid,  the  jomignt  aoo,  had  ei^  aooa,  who  all  died 
without  iHoe,  tiw-rt  Jamea,  the  twwwd,  who  gnccirodcd  to 
thecatateof  Axtaiii£Md,aiidfaiaaoii,  abo  named  Jamei,  had, 
with  one  danghter,  five  aou:  The  cidert  son,  Akacander, 
aold  Artamford  to  hia  brother,  WiHiam,  and  bon^t  Grimond 
in  16418.    Ha  anbaequentJy  inherited  Dmm. 

Alexander,  the  eldest  aon  of  the  eighth  laird,  beeame  ninth 
laird  of  Dram  m  1583,  and  cBatingnished  himadf  at  a  patron 
of  learning  and  a  benefactor  to  the  poor.  He  abo  seema  to 
have  lent  monej  to  James  VX,  as  there  is  extant  in  the  char- 
ter diest  of  Dram  a  hok^raph  bond  by  that  monarch  to  him 
for  600  merks,  dated  at  Dalkeith  27th  Norember  1587,  and 
pajable  at  WhitBonday  thereafter.  In  1610  he  was  named  a 
member  of  the  oonit  of  high  oommisBion  appointed  that  year. 
In  1629,  this  hard  of  Dram  derised  X10,000  Scots  for  the 
maintenance  of  foor  boraan  of  philoaophy,  and  two  of  diTin- 
ity,  at  the  If  aiischal  coII^e,  Aberdeen,  and  of  foor  brnvars 
at  the  grammar  school  of  that  dty.  Testing  the  light  of  pre- 
senting them  in  the  family  of  Drmn.  His  wife,  Lady  Marion 
Doogias,  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Bnchan,  also  beqoeathed 
8,000  merks,  in  1688,  to  endow  an  hos;ntal  in  Aberdeen,  for 
the  widows  and  dangfatera  of  decayed  burgeases,  the  patron- 
age of  which  ■  with  the  town  conndL 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of  Dram,  sheiiff- 
prindpal  of  Aberdeen  in  1634  and  following  years,  obtained 
a  patent  from  King  Charles  L  creating  him  earl  of  Abodeen 
(that  of  the  Gordon  creation  does  not  date  tall  1682),  which 
the  breaking  ont  of  the  dvil  war  prerented  from  pasnng  the 
great  seal  His  losses  by  the  commotions  that  cosned  were 
considerable,  he  and  his  sons  having  zealously  snppcnted  the 
royal  cause.  His  honse  and  lands  were  frequently  occupied 
and  plundered  by  the  Covenanters*  army.  He  was  impris- 
oned, fined,  and  more  than  once  obliged  to  flee  for  safe^  to 
England. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  married,  first,  Lady  Mary  Gor- 
don, fourth  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly.  He  and  his 
brother,  Robert,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  joined  the 
oanner  of  Charles,  and  distinguished  themselves  so  highly  in 
bis  service  that  they  were  excommunicated  14th  April  1644, 
and  had  a  price  set  upon  their  heads ;  18,000  merks  being 
ofiered  for  the  young  laird,  dead  or  alive,  and  9,000  for  Ro- 
oert  With  the  view  of  escaping  to  England,  they  sailed 
from  Fraserburgh,  but  being  obliged  to  land  at  Wick,  where 
a  committee  happened  to  be  sitting,  they  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  warded  in  the  castle  of  Keiss.  Thence  they  were 
conducted,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Edinburgh,  and  lodged 
in  the  dty  jail.  Bobert  died  in  prison,  six  months  thereafter; 
the  young  laird  was  then  removed  to  the  castle,  under  sen- 
tence of  death.  His  execution,  however,  was  stopped  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  Kilsyth  in  1645,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  stipulations  made  by  the  marquis  of  Montrose 
with  the  delegates  from  Edinburgh,  he  and  the  other  prison- 
ers there  wero  restored  to  liberty. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  IL,  the  king  renewed  to  him 
the  offer  of  the  peerage  which  had  been  made  to  his  father, 
but  he  declined  accepting  it,  unless  the  patent  bore  the  date 
of  the  one  formerly  granted.  The  great  reduction  which  his 
fortune  and  estates  had  undergone,  it  seems  probable,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  his  refusal  to  accept  of  it  About 
twenty  years  afterwards,  the  king,  in  granting  a  charter. 


witainii^  a  novodamos  of  Dnon*s  whole 
the  crown,  took  ocrasinB  to  expreas  in  it 
which  he  had  of  the  fimily^  h^alty  an 
Mfictia^  IB  the  royal  cmm.  Ha  died  ia  1687,  and  waa 
bvisd  in  Dnmi's  aisia,  in  the  pnkh  dmnh  of  St.  MiAoba, 
Aberdeen,  his  fimeral  being  attended  bj  the  magptnitas  and 
mderanni.  By  his  fink  wife  he  had  m  aoai.  AJax 
r,  and  Ibar  dan^tera.  Jean,  the  third  danghtw,  mar- 
ried Alrrandw  Irvine  of  Mmthill,  eTCBtnaDy  of  Dram.  By 
a  aeeond  wife,  he  had  one  danghtw.  In  the  year  he  died,  he 
executed  a  nnminttion  of  heiro  of  entail,  firifing  hcin  male  ol 
his  own  bo^,  to  the  Irvines  of  MnrthiD,  Aitamfbid,  and 
Cnlts,  and  their  hein  male,  in  their  order. 

Hia  eldest  aoo,  A  Wander  Irvine  of  Dram,  £ed  in  1696, 
without  iasueu  In  Mm  fidled  the  male  line  of  the  femily  in 
direct  descent  A  Wander  Irvine  of  Mnrthill,  hia  aoo-in-law, 
then,  in  oonaeqnenee  of  the  entail,  became  18th  bird  of  Dram. 
He  sold  MnrthiD,  and  abo  the  landa  of  Stndian  in  Kincanfino- 
shin,  ^ViTg?"g  to  the  Dram  family,  which  had  not  been  in- 
duded  in  the  entail  On  hu  death  in  1720,  he  w 
ed  by  hb  son,  Alexander,  who,  after  hb  ifcrsHii 
insane.  The  latter  died  in  1735,  unmarried,  when  hb  aide 
and  tutor,  John  Irvine,  became  fifteenth  laird  of  Dram.  In 
1737,  the  entail  waa  bn^en,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  estate 
sold.  He  died  the  same  year,  without  issue,  when  the  sue- 
cession  devolved  on  Alexander  Irvine  of  Crimond,  great- 
grandson  of  John  Irvine  of  Artamford.  In  1744  he  became 
likewise  hear  of  line  to  the  entailer  by  the  death  of  Irvine  of 
Saphock  without  male  issue.  Hb  son,  Alexander  Irvine  ot 
Dram  and  Crimond,  had  three  sons  and  three  danghten. 
He  died  in  1761.  Hb  ddest  son,  Alexander,  waa  the  19ih 
laird  of  Drum,  and  14th  in  descent,  being  both  the  heir  of 
line  and  the  hdr  of  entaiL  Charles,  the  second  aon,  was  a 
major-general  in  the  army.  Alexander  married,  81st  De- 
cember 1775,  Jean,  only  dan^ter  of  Hugh  Forbes,  Esq.  d 
Schivas,  Aberdeenshire,  and  had  four  aona  and  a  daughter. 
Alexander,  the  ddeat  son,  passed  adTOcate  in  1802,  snooeeded 
hb  father  in  1844,  was  appointed  a  deputy-lieutenant  d 
Aberdeenshire  in  1808;  married,  in  1816,  the  daughter  of 
James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  with  issue. 


;-     i' 


iBYmc,  Tiaoount  of,  a  tiUe,  with  that  of  Baron  Ingram,  m 
the  Scottish  peerage,  conferred,  2dd  May  1681,  on  Henry, 
ddest  surviving  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  of  Tempb  New- 
som,  Yorkshire,  an  English  family  who  had  no  property  in, 
or  any  other  connexion  '^ith,  Scotland.  Charies,  the  ninth 
and  hist  Viscount  Irvine,  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots 
representative  peers  at  the  general  dection  in  1768,  and  re- 
elected in  1774.  He  died  27th  June  1778,  without  mde 
issue,  when  the  titie  became  extinct 

IRVINE,  Christopher,  M.D.,  an  eminent  an- 
tiquarian, son  of  Christopher  Irvine  of  Robgill  and 
Annan,  of  the  family  of  Irvine  of  Bonshaw,  and  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Gerard  Irvine,  baronet  of  Castle  Irvine, 
Ireland,  lived  in  the  17tb  century.  While  attend- 
ing the  college  at  Edinburgh  he  was,  about  1639, 
dismissed  the  university  for  resisting  the  national 
covenant.  Having  been  involved  in  the  Irish 
troubles,  he  was  deprived  of  his  estate,  and  was 
compelled,  for  a  livelihood,  to  become  a  school- 
master, first  at  Leith,  and  subsequently  at  Pres- 
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ton.  He  had  originally  studied  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  afterwards  practised  as  a  surgeon 
and  physician  in  Edinburgh.  Some  time  after 
1650  he  was  appointed  a  chimrgeon  in  the  army 
of  General  Monk.  In  that  year  he  published 
a  small  volume,  called  'Bellum  Grammaticale,' 
whicli  is  now  very  scarce.  In  1656  appeared  a 
curious  tieatise  by  him  on  animal  magnetism,  en- 
titled ^  Medicina  Magnetica;  or  the  rai'e  and  won- 
derful Art  of  Curing  by  Sympathy,  laid  open  in 
Aphorisms,  proved  in  Conclusions,  and  digested 
into  an  easy  method  drawn  from  both ;  *  dedicated 
to  Greneral  Monk.  His  principal  work,  the  ^  His- 
toriiB  Scoticte  Nomendatura  Latino- Vemacula,* 
being  an  explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  proper 
names  used  in  Scottish  History,  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1682,  and  reprinted  in  1819.  He 
held  the  appointment  of  state  physician,  and  his- 
toriographer to  Chaiies  II.  An  act  of  the  Scots 
Estates  was  passed,  in  1685,  gi*anting  to  him  the 
right  to  practise  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  inde- 
pendent of  the  college  of  physicians,  then  recently 
incorporated.    The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Irving,  a  mrname  the  ume  aa  Irvine,  being  the  mode  in 
which  some  Domfriea-ahire  familiea  of  the  name  apell  it. 

One  of  these  fainiiies,  Irving  of  Woodhonse  and  Robgill 
Tower,  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  tlie  original  family 
of  Irvine  of  Bonahaw,  poeaessed  a  baronetcy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  conferred  in  1809. 

Christopher  Irvine  of  Bonshaw,  who  commanded  the  light 
horsemen  at  Flodden,  was  killed  there  with  his  son,  Christo- 
pher, Sept  8,  1518.  The  son  of  the  latter,  also  named 
Chriatopher,  was  alain  in  command  of  a  purty  of  horse  at 
Solway  Mosa  in  1542.  His  son,  Edward  Irvine  of  Bonshaw, 
fived  to  a  great  age.  Hia  eldeat  son,  Christopher,  predeceased 
his  father  in  1582.  He  had  married,  in  1566,  Margaret, 
dnoghter  of  John  Johnstone  of  that  ilk,  ancestor  of  the  mar- 
quises of  Annandale,  and  had  a  son,  William,  who  had,  among 
otiier  sons,  William,  of  Rockhillhead,  afterwards  of  Wood- 
house,  Dumfriea-ahire,  and  Herbert,  of  Bonshaw  by  purchase. 

William  Irving  of  Woodhouae  married,  in  1631,  Janet, 
dtittghter  of  Jardine  of  Applegarth,  and  waa  father  of  John 
Irvine,  Esq.  of  Woodhouse.  This  John  Irvine  of  Woodhonse 
marxying  Sarah,  dr,  of  Sir  William  Douglaa  of  Kelhead,  waa 
BUccMded  by  his  son,  William  Irvine,  Esq.  of  Bonshaw. 

The  eldeat  son  of  William  continued  the  line  of  Bonshaw. 
A  younger  son,  Paulus  Emilius  Irving,  Esq.  of  Woodhouse, 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  governor  of  Upnor 
Castle.     He  died  April  22, 1796. 

Colonel  Irving^s  only  son,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Pauhis 
Emilius  Irving,  bom  August  80, 1751,  waa  appointed  com- 
mander-m-chief  m  the  West  Indies,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  King  George  III.,  through  the  duke  of  York,  commander- 
in-chief,  November  28, 1795,  for  the  decisive  victory  he  had 
achieved  at  La  Vigie  that  year.  On  September  19, 1809,  he 
waa  created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  bad  two 
ions  and  a  daughter,  and  died  in  1828,  when  his  elder  son. 


Sir  Paulus  Emilius  Irving,  became  2d  baronet  On  the  lat- 
ter*8  death,  without  iasue,  in  1837,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  St.  Lawrence  Irving,  third  baronet,  bom 
Feb.  18,  1795;  died,  unmarried,  in  1859,  when  the  title  be- 
came extinct 

Chriatopher  Irvine,  proprietor  of  Robgill  and  Annan,  and 
bred  to  tlie  law  in  the  Temple,  London,  receiving  iirom  Jamea 
VI.  a  grant  of  some  lands  in  Ulster,  waa  ancestor  of  the 
Irvines  of  Castle  Irvine,  baronets,  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Irvines  of  Rockfield,  same  county. 

The  ancient  seat  of  the  Irvines  of  Bonshaw,  the  original 
atock  of  the  family  of  Irvine,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  parish  of  Annan,  Dumfriea-ahire.  The  old  man- 
sion-house is  built  near  the  edge  of  a  steep  rock,  which  rises 
to  a  considerable  height  above  the  bed  of  the  Kirtle.  About 
half-a-niile  from  Bonahaw,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
is  Robgill  Tower,  formerly  posseased  by  Sur  EmUins  Irving, 
bart.  The  scenery  around  Robgill-house,  of  which  the  old 
tower  forms  a  part,  ia  most  picturesque  and  beautiful. 


The  first  of  the  name  settled  in  Dumfries  town  waa  Provost 
Francis  Irving,  2d  son  of  the  family  of  Bonshaw.  He  was 
educated  in  France,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  he  married 
tlie  heiresa  of  the  Rainings,  by  whom  he  acquired  a  good 
fortune  of  houses  in  Dumfries,  with  burgage,  and  other  lands, 
part  whereof  remain  yet  with  his  posterity.  He  it  waa  who 
firat  imported  into  that  town  wines  and  spirits  thither  by  sea, 
having  settled  some  kind  of  correspondence  at  Bordeaux  in 
France.  Upon  the  sudden  arrival  of  King  James  VI.  on  one 
occarion  at  Dumfries,  Provost  Irving  presided  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  his  msgesty  in  a  large  painted  hall  belong- 
ing to  the  Cunninghams.  His  lady  likewise  assisted.  She 
came  at  the  head  of  some  matrona,  and  preeented  hia  migesty 
with  an  Italian  broadpieoe  in  gold,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  timea.  At  the  provost^s  death  a  magnificent  tomb 
or  monument  was  erected,  embellished  with  pillan  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  gilt  capitols,  and  other  omamenta  It  was 
much  effaced  by  Cromwell^s  soldiers,  coming  up  from  the  si^e 
of  Carlaverook  caatle,  and  all  the  records  of  the  town  destroyed 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

**  The  King  me  first  hia  Baillie  named, 
Dumfnea  oft  once  me  Provost  claimed, 
God,  King,  and  Country  have  I  served. 
For  which  in  Heaven  a  Crown  *s  reserved." 

The  lands  of  KurkleJale  and  others  belonging  to  him  con- 
tinued long  in  hia  family.  His  bailiary  ia  presumed  to  have 
been  a  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  parts  of  Annandale,  aa  all  of 
it  was  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  being  the  prince  of  Scotland's 
patrimony.  The  king,  in  apeaking  to  him  or  of  him,  usually 
termed  him  his  own  bailie.  He  left,  with  a  daughter,  three 
sons.  1.  John,  often  elected  provost  of  Dumfries.  2.  Ed- 
ward, who  acquired  the  lands  of  Logan.  8.  Stephen,  who 
possessed  the  lands  of  Reddens  and  others.  The  daughter 
Barbara  was  married  to  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Gribton, 
knight  Provost  John  Irving^s  two  sons,  John  and  Thomaa, 
were  likewise  provosts  of  Dumfries.  His  daughter,  Jannette, 
married  Maxwell  of  Camsalloch.  The  second  son  represented 
the  town  in  parliament  The  elder  son  was  in  the  first  nomi- 
nation of  justices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland,  not  as  provost 
for  the  time  being,  but  aa  a  landed  gentleman,  as  appeals 
from  the  printed  acts  of  Charles  II.  He  married  Janet, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Crighton  of  Ryehill,  soon  after  eari 
of  Dumfriea,  and  had  a  son,  John,  who  had  no  family,  and  8 
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(UogfatenL  The  eldest  of  whom  mairied  Proroet  MixveU  at 
Uanideiig^,  and  the  youngest  Maxwell  of  Ternmghtj,  grand- 
eon  of  the  familj  of  Nithsdale. 

PlroTost  Thomas,  the  other  brother,  manied,  Ist,  Kliwhrth 
Cnik,  daagfater  of  Craik  of  Stewarton,  and  2d]j,  Elisabeth 
Maxwell,  daogbter  of  the  Kirkconnell  family,  bnt  she  had  no 
efaildren.  He  left  three  sons,  John,  Thomas  and  WiUiam. 
The  eldest  mairied  a  Mias  Feignason,  and  bad  John,  oom- 
monlj  atjled  Logan,  and  8  danghters.  Thomas,  the  second 
brother,  afterwards  of  Gribton,  married  Mary  Maxwell,  nieoe 
of  the  earl  of  mthsdale,  and  had  a  son,  William  Irving,  Esq. 
of  Gribton,  and  a  dan^ter,  Margaret,  married  to  Thomas 
tioldie,  W.  S.,  afterwards  of  Mains,  issne,  five  sons  and  2 
dangbters. 

ProToet  John  Irving  of  Logan,  eldest  in  snooession,  was 
twioe  married,  but  leering  only  dangbters,  the  male  repreeen- 
tation  of  the  family  devolved  upon  William,  the  next  in  sno- 
oession. 

William  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Captain  James 
Menues  ef  Enoch,  and  bad  eleven  sons.  James,  the  eldest, 
snooeeded  him.  He  married  Elizabeth  Welsh,  heiress  of 
Waterride,  issne,  2  sons,  William  and  Joseph  (who  died  in 
Jamaica),  and  5  dangbters.  Thomas,  the  second  son,  was 
inspector-general  of  exports  and  imports,  at  London.  He 
married  Marion,  daughter  of  Provost  Corbet,  and  had  a  son, 
William,  inspector-general,  and  a  daughter,  Maryan,  who 
married  a  West  India  proprietor,  named  Fnmess.  Winiied, 
James*  youngest  daughter,  married,  Ist,  Mr.  Baird;  2dly, 
Captain  Wilson,  to  whom  she  bad  one  daughter;  and  8d^, 
Mr.  Sweetman.  The  daughter,  Catherine,  married  Colooel 
Aixsbibald  M'Murdo,  and  bad  11  children.  Winfrad,  the 
eldest,  married  Mr.  Dinwoodie,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  dril 
court  of  Ceylon.  One  of  her  sons,  John,  in  the  Madras 
army,  became  Lieut-Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Dumfries, 
Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Kirkcudbright  militia.  Another  son, 
Archibald,  post-captain  in  the  navy,  accompanied  Captain 
Bock,  in  the  Terror,  to  the  North  Pole.  A  daughter,  PhilUs, 
married  George  Hoggan,  Esq.  of  Waterside.  Another  daugh- 
ter, Catherine,  married  Admiral  Pennel,  B.  N.  They  had  a 
son,  Robert,  mate  of  an  Indiaman;  and  another.  Colonel 
W.  Montague  S.  M'Murdo,  C.  B.,  inspector-general  of  volun- 
teers. Charles  Inring,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  the  Gribton  family, 
and  a  native  of  Holywood  parish,  DnmMes-shire,  some  years 
before  1790,  discovered  a  method  of  turning  salt  water  into 
fresh,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  from  govern- 
ment of  £500. 

William,  eldest  son  of  James  Irring  of  Gribton,  married 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Darid  Corrie  of  Newlaw;  issue,  4 
ebildren.  Maiy,  one  of  his  daughters,  married  Sir  John  Gor- 
don of  Earlston,  bart  His  son,  James,  went  to  India  as 
ensign  in  the  Bengal  cavalry  in  1828,  and  became  through 
marriage  proprietor  of  Barwhinnoek  estate. 

The  estate  of  Gribton  is  no  longer  in  the  family,  baring 
been  sold,  and  become  the  property  of  a  gentleman  named 
MaxwelL 

IRVING,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.,  a  celebrated 
preacher,  waa  bom  in  the  burgh  of  Annan,  Au- 
gust 15, 1792.  His  father  was  a  respectable  tan- 
ner in  that  town,  and  became  owner  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  burgage  and  landed  property  in 
the  vicinity.  After  receiving  a  good  elementary 
education  in  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  pro- 


secute his  studies  at  the  oniversity  of  Edinburgh. 
His  proficiency  in  the  mathematics  attracted  the 
attention  of  Professor  Leslie,  who  recommended 
him,  when  only  in  his  seventeenth  year,  as  matii- 
ematical  teacher  in  an  academy  at  Haddington. 
This  situation  he  occupied  only  a  year,  when  he 
obtuned  one  more  lucrative  in  a  laiiger  establish- 
ment at  KiiiLcaldy,  where  he  also  kept  boarders, 
and  gave  private  tuition.  He  remained  neariy 
seven  years  at  Kirkcaldy,  during  which  time  he 
completed  his  divinity  studies,  and  became  a 
licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1819  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  preaching  the  gospel,  and  on  Dr.  Chalmers 
hearing  him  preach  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  George's 
church  in  that  city,  he  was  so  favourably  impressed 
with  his  abilities,  that  he  snbsequentiy  appointed 
him  his  assistant  in  St.  John^s  church,  Glasgow. 

In  1822  Mr.  Irving  accepted  an  invitation  firom 
the  managers  of  a  small  congregation  of  Scots 
Presbyterians  meeting  at  the  Caledonian  Asylum, 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  London ;  and  short- 
ly after  obtaining  thb  living,  he  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Martin,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Kirkcaldy,  to  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged.  The  novelty  of  his  style,  and 
the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses,  soon 
rendered  him  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his 
time,  and  the  singularity  of  his  appearance  and 
gesticulation  attracted  very  large  congregations. 
The  principal  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  day 
crowded  to  hear  him;  he  literally  became  quite 
**  the  rage**  among  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  of 
the  metropolis,  and  his  chapel  doors  were  thronged 
with  carriages,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
grant  admittance  only  by  tickets. 

In  1823  Mr.  Irving  published  an  octavo  volume 
of  600  pages,  with  the  singular  title  of  *  For  the 
Oracles  of  God,  Four  Orations— for  Judgment  to 
come,  an  Argument  in  Nine  Parts.*  Such  was 
the  demand  for  this  publication,  that,  though  it 
underwent  the  most  severe  and  searching  criti- 
cism, a  third  edition  was  called  for  in  less  than 
six  months. 

In  May  1824  he  preached  for  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  one  of  tbeh*  anniversary  sermons, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  he  published  his 
discourse  on  the  occasion,  dedicated  to  Coleridge 
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the  poet,  with  wbom  he  had  receatlj  fortoed  an 
intimate  acquaintance. 

Id  1826  Mr.  Irving  preached  the  anniveraaiy 
eennon  for  the  Continental  Society,  the  anbatance 
of  which  he  afterwards  pnblbhed,  in  a  treatise  on 
the  propbedes  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  ded- 
icated to  Mr.  Hatlej  Frere,  brother  to  the  British 
envoj  at  the  eonrt  of  Madrid,  and  one  of  the  per* 
loiu,  abont  twentj  in  anmber,  who,  with  Mr.  Ir- 
ving, asaembled  at  Albor;  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Henrj  Dnnnmond,  the  banker,  fbr  the  expreat 
object  of  stndfing  or  elncidating  "the  snblime 
sdence  of  eacred  prophecy."  An  account  of  thii 
meeting  waa  pnblislied  bj  Mr.  Dmrnmond  la 
1S27,  In  a  work  entitled  '  Dialognes  on  Frophec}',' 
8  vote.  8vo.  Abont  1836  Mr.  Irring  drew  up  his 
Introdnctoiy  Eteaj' to  an  edition  of  Bishop  Home'a 
'  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,'  pnblishad 
In  Glasgow,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  teat 
of  hla  writings.  In  1828  he  preached  a  faat-daf 
,  sermon  before  the  preebjterj  of  London,  which  be 
afterwards  printed.  In  the  sama  year  he  contri- 
buted to  an  annual  then  existing  under  the  name 
of  the  '  Anniverearf ,'  a  sketch,  entitied  'A  Tale 
of  the  Tme»  of  the  Martyrs.' 

In  the  course  of  1B37  he  was  first  obeerved  In 
bts  dlsooorses  to  have  departed  from  the  docbinal 
standards  of  the  Cbnrch  itf  Scotland,  hy  the  min- 
aoal  manner  In  which  lie  spoke  concerning  tfae 
human  nature  of  onr  fiavionr.  (hi  the  fbrmalddn 
fai  Uie  metropolis  of  a  sodety  fbr  the  distribation 
of '  Gospel  Tracts,'  Mr.  Irving  preadied  a  collec- 
tion sermon  in  aid  of  the  fluids  of  the  new  instlto- 
tion,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  delivery  of 
his  discourse  on  that  occasion  that  smne  of  his 
hearers  were  astonnded  by  his  assertion  of  the 
"  ^fhlneas  of  Christ's  hnman  natore."  In  his 
'  Sermons,  Leotorea,  and  Occasional  Disconraes,' 
published  the  following  year,  hii  new  doctrines 
were  developed  at  large.  The  chapel  in  Cross 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  being  fonnd  too  small  to 
eont^  the  large  concourse  of  persons  who  conti- 
nned  to  throng  to  it,  a  snbscription  was  entered 
Into,  to  erect  a  larger  and  more  commodions  cbnixb, 
and  the  handsome  edifice  in  Begent'8  Sqnare  was 
completed  in  1829.  In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Irving  paid  a  visit  to  bis  friends  in  Scotiand, 
and  while  at  Edinburgh  he  delivered  a  conrae  of 
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fifteen  '  Leotnres  on  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,' 
which  were  pnblished  in  parts,  the  whole  making 
four  rolnmee  dnodeclmo.— His  portrait  is  aab- 
joined. 


In  the  early  part  of  1880  the  rottject  of  hla  he- 
retical views  was  taken  np  hy  the  Scottish  cbnrch 
in  London,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  presbytery  on 
November  89  of  that  pear,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ezainine  bis  work  on  Christ's 
humanity  was  read.  It  charged  him  with  hold- 
ing Christ  subject  to  original  and  actual  mn,  and 
with  denying  the  doctrines  of  atonement,  satis&c- 
tion,  impaUtion,  sod  snbstitntion.  The  exhi- 
bition of  the  "  nnknown  tongnes,"  nttered  by  some 
deigning  or  deluded  persons  of  his  congregation, 
prindpally  females,  and  pxonosnced  by  Mr.  Irrlng 
from  the  pttlpit  to  be  the  ■'manlEBStatlons  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet,"  next  occupied  public  attention;  and 
the  tmstees  of  the  National  Scottish  Chnreb,  Re- 
gent's Sqnare,  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  prefer 
charges  against  him,  in  addition  to  those  which 
were  already  before  the  preabyteiT.  On  May  2, 
1832,  the  London  presbytery  unanimously  found 
him  guilty  of  heresy,  and  thus  dispossessed  him 
of  his  chai^  as  minbter  of  the  church  in  Regent's 
Square ;  and  the  presbytet^  .of  Annap,  of  whieh 
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he  was  a  member,  on  March  18,  1833,  formally 
deposed  him  from  the  ministry  of  the  Chnix^  of 
Scotland.  After  a  coarse  of  itinerant  open-aii* 
preaching  in  his  native  district,  Mr.  Irving  re- 
turned to  London,  and  continued  to  officiate  in 
what  had  once  been  the  picture  gallery  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated  painter,  in  New- 
man Street,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel 
by  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers. 

His  laborious  and  unceasing  effoits  to  propagate 
his  peculiar  reUgious  tenets  brought  on  consump- 
tion, and  in  the  autumn  of  1834  he  went  to  Scot- 
land for  the  benefit  of  his  health;  but  rapidly 
becoming  worse,  he  died  at  Glasgow,  December 
6, 1834.  He  left  a  widow,  with  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 

Mr.  Irving  was  only  in  his  42d  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  although  his  long  grey  hair  and 
wrinkled  brow  made  him  appear  much  older. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  melancholy  errors 
and  extravagances,  into  which  he  was  betrayed  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  the  effects  of  a 
diseased  imagination,  arising  from  that  morbid 
love  of  the  marvellous,  and  craving  for  notoriety, 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and  to  which  he  at 
last  fell  a  victim. 

'*  Although  his  {wactical  wisdom  did  not  keep 
paee  with  his  discursive  powers,"  says  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  afterwards  minister  of  Regent  Square 
church,  in  an  article  analysing  his  character,  ^^  yet 
the  might  of  his  genius,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
views,  and  the  prevailing  solemnity  of  his  spirit,'* 
left  a  deep  impression  on  his  hearers  and  contem- 
poraries, and  Edward  Irving  became  the  founder 
of  a  sect,  which  subsequently  took  the  name  ot 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  From  the  wealth 
and  influential  character  of  some  of  its  members, 
^his  sect  has,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  some  other  places,  been  enabled  to  build  large 
and  imposing  structures  for  their  peculiar  mode  of 
worship. 

His  works  are: 

For  the  Oracles  of  God,  Fonr  Oration*— For  Judgment  to 
Come,  an  Argument  in  nine  parta.    London,  1S28,  8to. 

For  Missionaries  after  the  Apostoh'o  School,  a  series  of 
Orations,  in  four  parts.    London,  1824,  8va 

Babylon  and  Infidelitj  Foredoomed  of  God ;  a  treatise  on 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocaljpse.  London, 
1S25,  8to. 

The  Commg  of  tbt  Messiah  in  Gloiy  and  Miyestj,  by  Joan 


Josafat  Ben  Kara,  a  converted  Jew;  translated  from  the 
Spanish.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

Apology  for  the  Ancient  Fulness  and  Pnrity  of  the  Doo- 
trine  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  a  fast-day  Sermon  before  the 
Presbytery  of  London.    London,  1828.  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  King  againat  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Occasional  Disconrsea.  London, 
1826,  8  vols.  870. 

The  Last  Days,  a  Discourse  on  the  Evil  Character  of  theea 
our  Hmee^  proving  them  to  be  the  "  Perilous  Times**  of  tlie 
Last  Days.  London,  1828,  8vo.  2d  edit  with  preface  by 
the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar.    London,  1850,  8vo. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  publislied  in  parta, 
making  4  vols,  duodecimo.    London,  1829. 

The  Church  and  State  reaponaible  to  Christ  and  to  one 
another.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Daniers  Vision  of  the 
Four  Beasts.    London,  1829,  8vo. 

IRVING,  David,  LL.D.,  biographer  and  libra 
rian,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Langholm,  Dum- 
fries-shire, December  5,  1778.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  Grammar  school  of  his 
native  place  under  a  Mr.  Telfer.  He  afterwards 
attended,  for  Latin  and  Greek,  a  Mr.  Little, 
who,  though  deprived  of  sight,  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  remarkable  for  grounding  his 
pupils  thoroughly  in  a  knowledge  of  the  classics. 
In  1796,  being  then  in  his  18th  year,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued 
till  1803.  In  the  Greek  class  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  as  to  attract  the  particular  notice  of 
Mr.  Dalzell,  the  then  professor  in  that  chaur  (see 
vol.  ii.,  p.  17,  for  a  memour  of  him).  In  1709  he 
published  at  Glasgow  a  short  life  of  Fergusson  the 
poet,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  editor  and 
biographer  of  the  British  Poets,  (for  a  memoir  of 
whom  see  vol.  i. ,  p.  138,)  to  whom  he  brought  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  on  his  first  arrival  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1801  Mr.  living  took  the  degi-ee  of  M.A., 
and  the  same  year  he  issued  another  little  volume, 
entitled  *  Lives  of  Scottish  Authors,  via.,  Fergnsson, 
Falconer,  and  Russell.'  To  this  he  was  encour- 
aged by  Profet*sor  DalzeU«  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, and  who  had  assisted  him  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  two  latter  biographies. 

Originally  destined  for  the  ministry,  Mr.  Irving 
was  prevented  by  some  religious  scruples  from 
entering  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  literature  instead  of  the  church.  To  fit 
himself  more  particularly  for  this  pursuit,  he  ap* 
plied  himself  to  a  cai*eful  study  of  the  structure 
and  powers  of  the  English  language.    The  results 
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he  embodied  in  a  short  treatise,  entitled  ^  Elements 
of  English  Composition,*  which  was  published  in 
London  in  1801.  This  ti'eatise,  originally  written 
whilst  its  author  was  yet  a  student  at  college,  he 
had  occasion  afterwards  frequently  to  revise.  It 
was  his  most  successful  work.  In  England  espe- 
cially it  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  and  was 
introduced  as  a  text-book  in  some  of  the  leading 
schools.  At  the  tim^  of  his  death  it  had  reached 
the  X3th  editioi^* 

In  1804  he  published  '  The  Lives  of  Scotish 
Poets,'  2  vols.  8vo.  He  considered  Scotish,  with 
one  t,  the  right  spelling  of  the  word,  and  Scot- 
tish«  although  in  more  general  ubo,  a  corruption. 
These  Lives  are  said  to  have  been  ably  but  hastily 
written. 

He  now  resolved  to  bestow  more  care  and  labour 
on  his  future  writings.  He  spent  the  years  1805 
and  1806  in  London,  paying  frequent  visits  to  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  consulting  some 
rare  books  for  his  next  publication.  This  was 
^Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  George 
Buchanan,*  published  in  1807,  whiph  at  once  esta- 
blished his  reputation.  The  work  included  a 
literary  history  of  the  age  and  contemporaries  of 
Buohanan,  ^d  was  full  of  learning  and  informa- 
tion. Sir  William  Hamilton  (a  memoir  of  whom 
is  given  at  page  448  of  this  volume)  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  work  ^^  which  for  curious  and  recondite 
erudition  has  been  but  seldom  surpassed."  He 
subsequently  very  considerably  improved  it,  and 
in  the  preface  to  a  new  edition,  which  appeared  in 
1817,  he  tells  us  that  these  "  Memoirs  have  under- 
gone suph  essential  alteration  that  this  may  almost 
be  considered  a  new  work.'* 

In  1808  Mr.  Irving  obtained  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen*  and 
in  1810  he  married  Anna,  Dr.  Anderson's  eldest 
daughter,  the  )ady  to  whom  Dr.  I^yden*s  ^  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  a  favourite  Linnet,*  was  originally  ad- 
dressed-   She  died  suddenly  in  1 81 2,  leaving  a  son. 

In  1820  Dr.  Jrving  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  The  vaca- 
tion after  his  appomtment  to  this  office  he  spent  at 
Gottingen,  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  library  of  the  distinguished 
university  of  that  city  was  managed,  Though  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  now  occupied  with  his 


official  duties,  he  still  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to 
literaiy  pursuits.  He  wrote  the  biographicaJ 
notices  prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of  the  poems 
of  Alexander  Montgomery,  author  of  ^  The  Cherry 
and  the  Slae,*  published  in  1821.  His  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  early  literary  history  of 
Scotland,  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  editor  for  some 
of  those  rare  old  books  nnd  manuscripts  which  the 
Bannatyne  and  Maidand  dubs  were  printing  for 
their  members.  For  the  Bannatyne  dub  he  edited 
in  1828-29  the  two  volumes  of  Dempster's  ^  His- 
toria  Ecclesiastlca  Grentis  Scotorum;  sive  de  Scrip- 
toribus  Scotis,'  to  which  he  contributed  a  Latin 
preface;  in  1885,  ^Philotus,  a  Comedy,  reprinted 
from  the  edition  of  Robert  Charteris,  1608;'  and 
in  1887,  'Davidis  Buchanan!  de  Scriptoribus 
Scotis.  libri  Duo  nunc  primum  Editi.'  For  the 
Maitland  club  he  edited,  in  1880,  ^  Clai'iodus,  a 
Metrical  Romance,*  printed  fi-om  a  manuscript  of 
the  16th  century;  and  in  1832,  'The Moral  Fables 
of  Robert  Henryson,*  a  poet  of  the  later  part  of 
the  15th  century. 

In  earlier  life  Dr.  Irving  had  given  private  in- 
structions to  eandidates  for  admission  into  tha 
faculty  of  advocates;  and  in  2S15  he  had  pub- 
lished, in  the  foim  of  a  pamphlet,  *  Observations 
on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law.'  Snccessivdy  re? 
printed  and  enlarged  in  1820  and  1823,  it  finally 
appeared,  in  1837,  in  the  shape  of  a  goodly  volume, 
bearing  the  title  of '  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  CivU  Law.'  In  the  same  year  the  univer? 
sity  of  Gottingen  conferred  upon  its  author  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Between  the  years  1830  and  1842,  Dr.  Irving 
was  a  stated  contributor  to  the  7th  edition  of  tlie 
Encydopedia  Britannica,  then  in  course  of  publlT 
cation.  To  that  work  the  three  Treatises  on  the 
Canon,  Civil,  and  Feudal  Law,  and  most  of  the 
biographies  of  Scottish  authors,  were  contribute4 
by  him.  With  considerable  additions,  these  bio- 
graphies were  published  in  a  separate  form  in 
1839,  in  2  volumes,  with  the  title  of  'Lives  of 
Scotish  Writers.' 

In  1849,  after  29  years'  service,  he  retired  from 
the  librarianship  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and 
was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Samud  Halkett,  Esq. 
He  still  continued  to  prosecute  his  lite;rary  labours. 
In  1819  he  had  edited  anopymously  an  edition  of 
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*SddeB's  Table  Talk,*  whh  notes,  m  new  editkm 
orwUehwaspiibUahedi]il854.  His  latter  jean 
wtn  dedicated  to  ^frepmnag  a  eooiiected  and  eom- 
fwdwottre  Uiatory  of  Seodah  Poetrj,  from  the 
middle  ages  to  the  close  of  the  17th  eentoiy.  This 
he  left  Ib  manoacript,  qaite  leadj  for  the  pieaiL 

Dr.  iTwing  died  at  Edinbmi^  May  10,  I860. 
At  the  diarnptioa  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in 
1818  he  joined  the  Free  Chnreh,  and  waa  an  elder 
of  Free  St.  John's  chorch,  in  that  citj. 

As  a  scholar  Dr.  Irving  held  the  highest  rank. 
**  With  respect  to  ctossical  literatore,"  writes  Sir 
WiHiam  Hamilton,  himaelf  one  of  the  most  emdite 
men  of  his  time,  ^'  I  belieTe  that  there  are  few  men 
in  Scodand  who  possess  so  critical  a  knowledge  of 
the  anctent  antfaon,  or  who  are  so  well  read  in 
philology.*'  His  acqnaintanoe  with  the  remaina  of 
Greek  and  Soman  literature  was  minnte  and  ex- 
tensiTO.  He  was  so  finished  a  Latin  scholar  that 
he  onee  offered  himaeU^  and  with  fair  prospects  of 
snceess,  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  hnroanity 
in  the  laivenatf  of  Glasgow.  His  study  of  the 
Roman  jariqxndenee  in  all  its  branches  was  ex- 
tenslFO  and  piofoand.  With  literary  history,  for- 
eign and  domestie,  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  from 
the  middle  ages  down  to  the  close  of  the  century 
sacceeding  the  Beformatioa.  His  knowledge  of 
books  was  manreUoos,  and  his  love  of  them  in- 
tense. His  private  library  nnmbered  abont  7,000 
volnmes,  many  of  them  rare  and  valuable. 

Dr.  Irving  married,  a  second  time,  in  1820,  Miss 
Janet  Laing,  his  second  oonsin,  of  which  marriage 
a  son  and  daughter,  with  the  widow,  survived. 

His  works  are: 

Life  of  Bobflrt  FcfgDMOD.    GUugoir,  1799,  12ido. 

Lires  of  Scotiih  Antbon,  vis.,  Fergnmon,  Fftlooner,  and 
BimmIL    Edin.  1801,  Itmo. 

ElflOMnti  of  Eoglisb  CompoMtioa;  traatog  of  pniil^,  pio- 
prietj,  and  pradaum  of  atfle;  of  ajmoii|nnoQa  worda;  of  the 
atrnctim  of  aentenoea;  of  clearaeaa  aod  pradaioD,  onity, 
atrenf^,  and  hannony,  in  the  atnictaa  of  aentenoea;  of  fig- 
nratiTe  laagnaga  in  gmeral;  of  penonHyation,  spoatiophe, 
hyperbole,  eompaiiaon,  metapbor,  and  allc^rj.  London, 
1801, 12mo.  Sth  edition,  1828,  12mo.  11th  edition,  1841, 
12mo.    IStb  edition. 

Uvea  of  the  gootiab  Poeta,  with  Pnliminary  Diaaartationa 
on  the  Uterniy  Hiatory  of  Seotland  and  the  early  Scotiah 
Drama.  3  vola.  Edin.  1804,  8va.  The  biographies  here 
pven  an  tboae  of  Tbomaa  Learmont  of  Exdldon,  called 
"Thomaa  the  Rhymer,"  John  Barbonr,  Andrew  Winton, 
King  Jamea  the  Tinit,  Heniy  the  Minatrel,  Robert  Henryson, 
William  Dnnbar,  Gavin  Donglaa,  Sir  David  lindaay,  John 
Beliendao.  D.D.,  Sir  Bichard    Ifaitland,  Alexander  Scot, 


.  Alexander  ArbatbafOt,  Ahsaaier 
I  tLe  Sixth,  Alba 
Geddca.LI.D^ 


Bebcft  F 


and  Robert 
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McnMia  of  the  life  and 
'  Edin.  Id07,  8v«l    2d  edixaeo,  1817, 

i  ObMnratuoeeatheSCadyefCivaLMr.  Edin.  ISIS,  Sva 
!  2d  editioa,  ld20,  Swl  3d  editioa,  IttS,  8v«l  4th  mOAm, 
I  amch  calaiiBed,  with  the  titk  of  'As  Intiwlil'w  t»  the 
[  SCady  of  the  Civil  Law/  1837,  Sm. 

LNwefSeeChhWritoa.    2  v«k.    ££■.  18», 
Variooa  Gootribmiona  to  7lh  editiaa  ef  the 
Britanmra,  parlkaiariy  tbrae  TicatiBBa  ea  the  Gaaco,  CEvil, 
and  Feadal  Law,  and  Seooidi  Hoffrnptamn  aHaiaaiJa  aqia- 
nteiy  paUiabed.    1830—1842. 

Uiatoiy  ef  Seotiab  Poetry  from  iht  Uiddb  Agm  down  U 
the  done  of  the  17th  ceotmy.  PoetbunMH.  With aa»- 
moireftfaeaatbor     18S1,  Svhl 


lauEB,  Tbk,  Lord  oC;  an  andeat  title,  |inm>aBfii  by  the  de- 
aeendanta  of  Somcrkd,  thane  of  Aijyle,  wbe  in  113S,  wbca 
David  L  expelled  the  Norwcgiaaa  from  Ansa  aad  Hale,  aad 
aome  other  of  the  iaiaada,  appean  to  have  goi  a  paat  ei 
them  from  that  monaivb.  To  aecare  himaelf  in  poaaeaMa, 
bowevar,  be  married,  about  1140,  Eflrka,  or  ff*c"H^. 
the  daagjiter  of  OUve  the  Red,  king  of  Man,  fima  wbkk 
maniafe  9pnmg  the  dynaaty  ae  well  known  ia  ftinttirfi  hia- 
tory  aa  the  Lorda  of  the  lalca.  By  ber  be  bad  three  aaaa: 
Dnpn,  R^gmald  or  Ranald,  aad  Angaai  TWChiiwiili  ol 
Man  adda  a  fomtb,  Obva.  By  a  pievioiia  nmniaga  be  bad 
one  eon,  Gillecobne,  Aceording  to  the  Cdtk  gmrabgirtB, 
thb  Somerled  (the  name  ia  None,  in  Gaefie  Aadkrirfa,  ia 
Enf^iab,  StauatX)  waa  dearfnHfd,  tbroogb  a  bag  line  of  aa 
from  the  oebbrated  liiah  koig  Coaa  Cftcotf  CfcaSl«  or 
of  the  bandied  bottka.  He  aaHtod  bb 
Wimoiid,  the  \nfitiu\i^  eari  of  Moray,  wfaaa  be 
Seetbad  m  llil  (aea  page  24  of  thb  vetamaX  and  on  the 
death  of  David  L,  aoDompanied  fay  the  dnldren  of  Wimnnd, 
he  landed  inth  a  great  force,  in  Scotland,  5tb  November 
IISS,  in  order  to  levaage  the  wnmga  done  to  Urn.  Having 
however,  eneovntered  a  more  Tiganiaa  oppoBtion  than  be  bad 
intySpaf*^^  he  fonnd  it  neceaaaiy  to  agne  to  terroa  of  a 


modation  with  Malcolm  IV.,  an  event  whieb  waa  datmed  of 


ao  mndi  importance  aa  to  fiam  an  epoph  from  wbbh 

loyal  cbaitera  were  daied- 

Ub  binther-in-bw,  Godred  the  Black,  king  of  Man, 
bad  acted  ao  tyrannically  that  Tborfinn,  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  of  tiie  inisnbr  nobba,  naolved  to  dapoaa  bim, 
and  applied  to  Somaried  for  bb  aoD,  Dngall,  then  a 
diUd,  whom  be  propoaed  to  make  king  of  the  lalea  in  God- 
led'a  place.  C4ui7ing  Dngall  thraugh  aU  the  iaba,  esoept 
Man,  Thoffinn  forced  the  inhabitanta  to  acknowledge  bun  aa 
their  king,  and  t«>ok  hoatagea  from  them  for  their  obedience. 
One  of  the  diief  ij«landera  fled  to  the  lab  of  Man,  and  in- 
formed Godred  of  tiie  plot  againat  bnn.  That  prinoe  imme- 
diately collected  a  brga  fleet,  and  proceeded  agamat  the 
rebeb,  then  under  the  ^rudance  of  Somerbd,  with  a  fleet  of 
eighty  galleya.  After  a  bloody  bat  indedaive  battb  (1156)  a 
treaty  waa  entered  into,  by  which  Godrad  ceded  io  the  aoua 
of  Someried  what  were  afterwarda  called  the  South  Uea, 
retaining  for  himself  the  North  Islea  and  Man.  Two  yean 
afterwarda,  Someried  invaded  the  latter  ialand  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty-three  ahipa,  and  laid  the  whob  iabnd  waate,  after  de- 
feating Godred  in  battle. 

Somerled's  power  was  now  very  great,  and  for  aome  time 
ha  carried  on  a  vezationa  predatoiy  warfam  on  the  ooaata  of 
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Scotland,  till  Malcolm  required  of  him  to  resign  hla  posses- 
sions  into  his  hands  as  his  sovereign,  and  to  hold  them  in 
fntnre  as  a  vassal  of  the  Scottish  crown.  Somerled  refused, 
and  in  1164,  assembling  a  nuneroos  army,  he  sailed  op  the 
Clyde,  with  160  galleys,  and  landed  his  forces  near  Renlrew, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Scots  anny,  under  the  high  steward 
of  Scotland,  and  defeated,  he  himself  and  his  son  GiUeoolane 
being  amongst  the  slain.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  as- 
sassinated in  his  tent  by  an  individual  in  whom  he  placed 
confidence.  This  celebrated  chief  has  been  traditionally  de- 
scribed as  "  a  well  tempered  man,  in  body  shapely,  of  a  fiur 
plerdng  eye,  of  middle  stature,  and  of  quick  discernment." 
According  to  the  then  prevalent  custom  of  gavel  kind,  whilst 
Gilleoolane's  son,  also  named  Somerled,  succeeded  to  his 
grandfather's  superiority  of  Ai^le,  the  insular  possesaons 
were  divided  among  his  sons  descended  of  the  house  of  Man. 
Dugall,  the  eldest  of  these,  got  for  his  share,  Mull,  Coll,  Ti- 
ree,  and  Jura;  Reginald,  the  second  son,  obtained  Isla  and 
Kintyre;  and  Angus,  the  third  son,  Bute.  Airan  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  divided  between  the  two  latter.  The 
Chronicle  of  Man  mentions  a  battie,  in  1192,  between  Me^- 
nald  and  Angus,  in  which  the  latter  obtained  the  victory. 
He  was  killed,  in  1210,  with  his  three  sons,  by  the  men  of 
Skye,  leaving  no  male  issue.  One  of  his  sons,  James,  left  a 
daughter  and  heiress,  Jane,  afterwards  married  to  Alexander, 
son  and  heir  of  Walter,  high  steward  of  Scotland,  who,  in 
her  right,  claimed  the  isle  of  Bute. 

Both  Dugall  and  Reginald  were  called  kings  of  the  Isles  at 
the  time  that  Reginald,  the  son  of  Godred  the  Black,  was 
styled  king  of  Man  and  the  Isles ;  and  in  the  next  genera- 
tion we  find  in  a  Norse  chronicle,  mention  made  of  three 
kings  of  the  Isles,  of  the  race  of  Somerled,  existing  at  one 
time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  says  Mr.  Oregory,  that  the 
word  king,  as  used  by  the  Norwe^ans  and  their  vassals  in 
the  Isles,  was  not  confined  as  in  Scotland,  to  one  supreme 
ruler,  but  that  it  had  with  them  an  additional  meaning,  cor- 
responding nther  to  prinoe  of  the  blood,  or  to  magnate. 
(Eighlcmdt  and  Tdet  of  8cotlaHd,  p.  17).  On  Dugall's 
death,  the  isles  that  had  fallen  to  his  share,  instead  of  de- 
scending immediately  to  his  children,  were  acquired  by  his 
brother,  Reginald.  As  lord  of  Kintyre,  the  latter  granted 
certain  lands  to  the  abbey  of  Saddel,  in  Kintyre,  which  had 
been  founded  by  him,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  He 
also  made  ample  donations  to  the  monastery  of  Paisley. 
From  I>ugall  sprung  the  great  house  of  the  MaoDougals  of 
Lorn,  who  styled  themselves  de  Ergadia  or  of  Ai^le.  He 
left  two  sons,  Dugall  Scrag,  and  Duncan,  who,  in  tiie  north- 
em  Sagas,  bear  the  titie  of  the  Sudereyan  kings.  Dugall 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  but  of  the  his- 
tory of  Duncan  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  founded  the 
priory  of  Ardchattan  in  Lorn.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ewen,  commonly  called  King  Ewen,  and  sometimes,  errone- 
ously. King  John,  of  whom  honourable  mention  is  made  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  work  (see  vol.  L  pp.  77  and  88). 

ReginiJd  had  two  sons,  Donald  and  Roderick.  From  Do- 
nald, who  appears  to  have  inherited  the  Isles,  sprang  the 
great  family  of  Isla,  patronymically  styled  Maodonald  (see 
that  surname).  On  Roderick  or  Ruari,  his  seccnd  son,  Re^- 
oald  bestowed  Bute  and  part  of  Kintyre.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  distinct  family,  that  of  Bute,  (patronymically  styled 
Maoruari  or  M*Rory,)  which  afterwards  became  very  power- 
ful in  the  Isles.  Roderick  was  one  of  the  most  noted  pirates 
of  his  day,  and  the  annals  of  the  period  are  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  his  predatory  expeditions.  The  Scots  having  driven 
him  out  of  Bute,  he  went  to  Norway,  to  solicit  assistance 
fh>m  King  Haco,  and  the  complaints  made  by  him  and  other 
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islanders,  of  the  aggressions  of  the  Scots,  led  to  Haco*B  cele 
brated  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1266,  whidi  ended  in  bis 
defeat  and  death  (see  voL  i.  p.  89).  Roderick  had  two  sons, 
Dugall  and  Allan,  who,  with  their  father,  were  devoted  par- 
tisans of  Haco.  They  were  forced  to  resign  Bute,  but  had 
lands  assigned  to  them,  on  their  agreeing  to  become  vassals 
of  Scotland,  in  that  portion  of  the  Isles  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Idng  of  Man.  This  family,  in  consequence,  were  styled 
Macmaries  of  the  North  Isles;  and  on  the  death  of  DugaD^ 
called  Bex  Eebudum,  without  descendants,  his  brother  Allan 
succeeded  to  his  possesions,  to  which  afterwards  he  appean 
to  have  added  the  lordship  of  Gaxmoran,  on  the  mainland, 
(Gregor^t  HigKUmdt  and  Idea^  p.  22,)  oomprriiending  the 
districts  of  Moydart,  Arasaig,  Morar,  and  Knoydert. 

Angus,  lord  of  Isla,  the  son  of  Donald,  styled  Angus 
Mor  by  the  Seannachiea,  had  his  lands  ravaged  in  1256^  by 
Alexander  III.,  for  refusing  to  renounce  his  fealty  to  Norway. 
Although,  on  this  occasion  he  was  forced  to  submit,  eij^t 
years  afterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  Haco  in  the  Isles,  he 
joined  the  Norw^pans  (voL  L  p^  89).  But  on  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  western  isles  to  Scotland,  he  finally  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Scottish  crown.  In  1284  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  by  which  the  Maiden  of  Norway  was 
declared  heiress  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  At  this  conven- 
tion attended  also  Alexander  de  Ergadia  of  Lom^  son  of 
Ewen,  and  Allan  MacRnari  of  the  North  Isles,  son  of  Roder- 
ick. Angus  Mor  died  soon  after  1292.  He  had  two  sons, 
Alexander  of  Isla,  and  Angus.  The  elder  son,  Alexander, 
by  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ewen  of  Lorn, 
acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  his  possessions,  but  hav* 
ing  joined  the  lord  of  Lorn  in  his  opposition  to  Robert  the 
Bruce,  he  became  involved  in  the  ruin  of  that  chief ;  and 
being  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  king,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Dundonald  castie,  Ayrshire,  where  he  died.  His  whole  po»- 
sesrions  were  forfeited  and  given  to  his  brother,  Angus  Oig, 
who  bad  supported  the  claims  of  Bruce.  After  the  defeat  at 
Methven,  and  the  subsequent  unibrtnnate  skirmish  with  the 
men  of  Lorn  at  Tyndrum,  Angus  hospitably  received  Bruce 
into  his  castle  of  Dunaverty,  in  August  1806,  and  there  shel- 
tered him  until  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the 
island  of  Rachlin.  He  assisted  in  the  attack  upon  Cairick, 
when  the  king  had  landed  in  his  patrimonial  district,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  battie  of  Bannockbum  where  the  men  of 
the  Isles,  under  **  Syr  Anguss  of  He  and  But,"  formed  the 
reserve.  When  the  struggle  was  over,  Bruce  bestowed  upon 
Angus  the  lordship  of  Lochaber,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Comyns,  with  the  lands  of  Durrour  and  Glenco,  and  the  is- 
lands of  Mull,  Tyree,  &&,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  pos- 
sesdons  of  the  fiunOy  of  Lorn.  He  left  two  sons :  John,  his 
successor,  and  John  Oig,  ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glenco. 

Allan  MaoRuari  of  the  North  Isles^  above  mentioned,  had 
an  ill^timate  son,  Roderick,  the  leader  of  the  vassals  of 
Christina,  his  daughter  and  heiress.  This  Roderick,  having 
also  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Bruce,  received  firam 
that  monarch  the  greater  part  of  Lorn,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  sister,  Christina,  bestowed  on  him  a  large  portion  of  her 
inheritance  in  Garmoran  and  the  North  Isles.  In  1825,  Ro- 
derick was  forfeited  of  sll  his  possessions  for  engaging  in 
some  plot  against  the  king,  Mr.  Skene  thinks  **  from  some 
connexion  with  the  Soulis  conspiracy  of  1320."  His  lands 
were  restored  to  his  son,  Ranald,  by  David  II.,  about  1844. 
Two  years  thereafter,  Ranald  was  killed  in  the  monastery  of 
Elcho,  near  Perth,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  temporary 
quarters,  having  been  attacked  there  at  midnight  by  the  earl 
of  Ross,  from  whom  he  held  the  lands  of  Kintal!  in  N.  Arg^  \m 
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John  of  IbU,  the  son  and  hair  of  Angus  Oig,  and  chief  of 
the  dan  Donald,  having  had  some  dispute  with  the  ngni 
oonoeming  certain  hmds  which  had  been  granted  hj  Bobert 
the  Brace,  joined  the  party  of  Edward  Baliol,  and  hj  a  treal^ 
oondoded  12th  December  1336^  engaged  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  islands 
claimed  by  him.  On  the  return  of  David  IL  from  FFsnoe  in 
1341,  that  monarch,  anxious  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
most  powerful  of  his  barona,  concluded  a  treaty  with  John  of 
Isla,  who,  in  consequence,  pledged  himself  to  support  his 
government.  He  had  married  Amy,  the  sister  of  Banald, 
and  as  that  chief  left  no  issue,  she  became  bis  heir,  and  her 
husband,  uniting  her  possessions  to  his  own,  assumed  the  title 
of  lord  of  the  Isles.  The  king,  however,  unwilling  to  aggran- 
dise a  chief  already  too  powerful,  determined  to  evade  his 
chum,  and  John,  again,  transfeiTed  his  support  to  the  party 
of  BalioL  When  David  returned  from  his  captivity  in  Eng- 
hmd  in  18(7,  John  of  the  Isles  abandoned  that  party,  and 
having  without  any  cause  divoroed  his  lady,  with  whomhe  had 
got  such  extensive  poseessions,  he  manied,  secondly,  the  lady 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Bobert,  hig^  steward  of  Scotland.  In 
1866,  when  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  the  people  for 
the  raDSom  of  the  king,  had  produced  general  discontent,  and 
the  steward  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  David,  the  nor^ 
them  barons  hnke  out  into  open  rebellion,  to  put  down  which 
the  steward  was  relessed.  All  the  northern  chieis  submitted, 
except  the  loid  of  the  Isles,  who  was  forfeited ;  but  the  stew- 
ard prevailed  upon  his  son-in-law  to  meet  the  king  at  Inver- 
ness, in  1889,  when  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  by  which 
John  not  only  engaged  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority,  and 
pay  his  share  of  all  public  burdens,  but  promissd  to  oppose 
all  others  who  should  attempt  to  redst  either,  and  gave 
hostages  for  his  faithfU  fulfilment  of  this  obligatioo.  The 
•ftfltftiffn  of  the  steward  to  the  throne  took  place  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Bobert  II., 
John  of  the  IsleB  conducted  himself  as  a  loyal  and  obedient 
sttlgeot  Fnm.  his  iather-in-law  he  received  a  feudal  title  to 
all  those  lands  whidi  had  belonged  to  his  first  wile,  whom  he 
had  divorced.  Godfrey,  his  eldest  surviving  son  by  her,  re- 
sisted tins  unjust  proceeding,  maintaining  his  mother^s  ]^or 
chums  and  his  own  as  her  heir,  but  Bsnald,  his  younger  bro- 
ther, for  not  opposing  it,  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the 
North  Isles,  Garmoran,  and  many  other  lands,  to  hold  of  his 
father  and  his  heirB.  Subsequently,  John  resigned  into  the 
king^s  hands  neariy  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  his 
territoriea,  and  received  ohsrten  of  these  lands  in  favour  of 
himself  and  the  iasne  of  his  second  maniage  (three  sons),  so 
that  the  latter  wars  rendered  feudally  ind^endent  of  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage,  also  three  sons.  John  of  the 
Isles  died  about  1886,  at  his  own  esstle  of  Ardtoraish,  in 
Morvern,  and  was  buried  in  lona.  He  had  given  liberal 
grants  to  the  chureh,  and  the  ecdesiastios  of  the  Isles  are 
traditionally  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  the  appellation 
of  **tbe  good' John  of  IsU.**  According  to  the  sesnnachies, 
Bansld,  the  youngest  boo  of  the  first  marriage,  wis  **  dd  in 
the  government  of  the  Ides  at  his  fatiiePs  death.**  He  after- 
wards acted  as  tutor  or  guardian  to  his  younger  brother.  Do- 
ndd,  lord  of  the  Ides,  to  whom,  on  his  attaining  minority, 
he  delivered  over  the  lordship,  in  presence  of  the  vsssals. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  father,  and  his  diildrsn  wars  dis- 
possessed by  their  undo,  Godfrey,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
lord  of  Ulst  and  Garmoran. 

Donald,  second  lord  of  the  Ides,  the  ddest  son  of  the  sec- 
ond marriage,  married  M  aiy  Leslie,  afterwards  countess  of 
Boss,  which  led  to  a  contest  with  the  regent  duke  of  Albany 
Njgsrding  that  earidom,  and  to  the  celebrated  battle  of  Har- 


law  in  1411,  the  whole  ctrcumstanoes  connected  with  which 
will  be  found  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  the  first  duke  of  Al- 
bany, volume  first,  pages  87  and  88.  On  his  brothers  of  the 
full  blood  Donald,  virtual  eari  of  Boss  in  rig^t  of  his  wife, 
bestowed  ample  territories  as  his  vassals,  and  each  of  them 
became  the  founder  of  a  powerful  famUy  (see  Magdoxau>, 
surname  of).  Donald  died  in  Isla  about  1420,  and  was  in- 
terred in  lona,  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  He  left  Akxaa- 
der,  his  successor  both  in  the  Isles,  and  the  earldom  of  Boss, 
and  AngUB,  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Ides.  (See  BO0B, 
eari  of). 

Alexander's  son  and  sncoeseor,  John  IL,  fourth  lord  of  the 
Ides,  and  eari  of  Boss,  (see  Boss,  eari  of^)  on  18th  Februaiy 
1462,  entered  mto  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  En^^and  and 
the  Nfi'^*^  eari  of  Doughu,  for  the  conquest  of  Scotland. 
On  this  occadon  he  assumed  the  style  of  an  ind^tendent 
prince,  and  granted  a  commisdon  to  his  '*  trusty  and  w«U 
beloved  coudns,  Banald  of  the  Ides  and  Duncan,  arcfadeaii 
of  the  Isles,**  to  confer  with  the  deputies  of  Edward  IV.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  the  lord  of  the  Islea, 
with  the  cdebrsted  Donald  fiaUoeh  of  Ida,  who  had  some 
years  previoudy  defeated  the  royal  forces  under  the  esris  of 
Caithness  snd  Msr,  and  John,  his  son  and  hour,  and  ail  thdr 
retainers,  agreed  to  become  Edward*s  swam  vassals,  and  to 
|sdst  him  in  aQ  his  wan,  upon  payment  to  each  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum  of  money;  and  it  was  £uther  provided  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Scotland,  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  north  of  the  Forth  was  to  be  equally  dirided  be- 
tween the  earls  of  Boss  and  Douglas,  and  Donald  BaDodi, 
while  Douglas  was  to  be  put  in  poasesdon  of  his  extensive 
estates  between  the  Forth  and  the  En^^idi  border.  Soon  af- 
ter the  lord  of  the  Isles  nuasd  the  stsndard  of  rebdlion.  Aa- 
semUing  a  large  foroe  under  the  command  of  his  baataid  son, 
Angus,  and  Donald  Balloch,  thej  made  themsdves  masten 
of  the  castie  of  Inverness,  whence  prodamationa  were  issued 
in  name  of  the  eail,  addressed  to  all  the  inhahitanta  of  the 
burghs  and  sherifidom  of  Inverness,  induding  also  Nairn, 
Boss  and  Gaithness,  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  obej 
the  said  Angus  aa  the  earFs  lieutenant,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  pay  to  him  all  the  taxes  usually  paid  to  the  crown,  and  to 
refhse  obedience  to  the  kmg. 

On  the  suppression  of  this  rebdlian,  the  earl  of  Boss  wis 
summoned  beifbre  pariiament  for  treason,  but  £uled  to  appear. 
In  1476  the  treaty  above  mentifmed  became  known  to  the 
government  He  was,  in  consequence,  summoned  in  his  cas- 
tle of  Dingwall  to  appear  before  the  Estatea  of  the  reahn  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  earl  of  Axgyle  recdved  a  oommissifln  to 
prossonte  the  decree  of  foifdture  agpdnst  him.  Failing  to 
appear,  he  was  dedarsd  a  traitor,  and  his  estates  were  con- 
fiiscated.  He  only  prevented  an  armed  mvadon  of  the  Isles 
by  suing  for  pardon,  by  the  interoessian  of  the  eari  of  Hunt- 
ly.  He  even  appeared  in  peonon  at  Edinburgh,  and  with 
many  expresdons  of  contrition  soxrendered  himself  to  the 
demency  of  James  IIL  The  queen  and  the  Estates  of  the 
realm  also  pleaded  for  him,  and  in  July  1476,  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  feifeited  earidom  of  Boss  and  the  lordship  of  tbs 
Ides.  He  then  voluntarily  redgued  that  earldom,  and  the 
lands  of  Kintyre  and  Knapdale,  and,  as  a  compensation,  was 
crested  a  peer  of  pariiament  by  the  title  of  lord  of  the  IsIbb. 
He  had  no  diildrsn  by  his  wife,  Elisabeth  living^an,  daug^ 
ter  oS  Lord  livingston,  great-chamberlain  of  Scotland,  but 
the  suocesdon  to  the  new  titie,  and  the  estates  connected  with 
it,  wis  secured  in  favour  of  his  illegitimate  sons,  Angus  and 
John,  the  latter  of  whom  was  dead  before  16th  December 
1478.  The  dder  son,  Angus,  married  a  dau^iter  of  the  eari 
of  Argyle. 


The  naignatMm  of  the  eaxldom  of  Boas  and  of  the  lands  of 
Kintyre  and  Knapdale,  had  irritated  the  island  chie&  de- 
soendad  from  the  original  fionily,  and  while  the  Madeans, 
Maeneills,  Madeods,  and  other  tribes  adhered  to  the  lord  of 
the  Ldes,  the  Yarioos  branohes  of  the  dan  joined  his  tnrim- 
lent  son  and  heir,  Angos,  who,  eariy  aoonstomed  to  rebellion, 
and  of  a  riolent  temper,  soon  obtained  an  asoendencj  over 
his  father,  and  had  great  inflnenoe  with  his  Ysssals.  Ken- 
neth Hackenade  of  Eintail  baring  repudiated  his  wife,  Lady 
Margaret  of  the  Ides,  dster  of  Angns,  a  qnand  was  the  oon- 
seqaenoe,  and  the  latter,  assisted  by  his  kinsmen,  resolved  to 
make  it  a  pretence  to  regain  poesssnon  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  earldom  of  Boss.  Aooordinglj,  at  the  head  of  a  nn- 
menms  band  of  Island  warriors,  he  invaded  that  district 
The  esri  of  Athol  was  sent  against  him,  and  was  joined  by 
the  Madnmries,  Maokays,  Fraaars,  and  otben.  Aoonffict 
ensued  at  a  place  called  Lagebread,  where  thej  were  defeated 
by  AngDS,  with  great  slanghter.  The  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Hnntly  were  then  sent  against  him,  the  one  by  sea  and  the 
other  by  land;  hot  ndther  of  them  waa  snceessfbL  A  thnd 
expedition,  nnder  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  was  acoom- 
panied  by  Angus*  father,  and  several  families  of  the  Ides 
joined  the  royd  force. 

Aigyle  and  Athd  procored  an  interriew  between  Angos 
and  his  frtther,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  abont  an  accommoda- 
tion between  them ;  bat  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  and 
the  two  earls  .returned  without  effecting  anything.  The  lord 
of  the  Islea,  however,  proceeded  onward  through  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  accompanied  by  the  Madeans,  Madeods,  Macndlls, 
and  others,  and  having  encountered  Angos  in  a  bay  of  the 
Island  of  Mull,  near  Tobennory,  a  desperate  battie  ensued, 
in  whidi  Angus  was  again  rictorioos.  This  engagement  is 
traditionany  called  "  The  Battle  of  the  Bloody  Bay,"  and  by 
it  Angus  obtdned  poasesdon  of  the  eztendve  territories  of 
his  dan,  and  was  recognised  as  its  head.  John  was  after- 
wards reconciled  to  his  son,  who,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  sunrender,  in  consequence,  of  his  power  or 
influence.  Having  once  mors  thrown  off  his  aUegiance  to  the 
throne,  he  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.,  who  waa 
then  preparing  to  invade  Scotland,  and,  during  the  ramdnder 
of  his  liib,  oontinned  m  a  state  of  open  resistancs  to  the  gov- 
emmrat. 

Some  time  after  the  battie  of  the  Bloody  Bay,  the  earl  of 
Athol  crossed  privatdy  to  Ida,  and  carried  off  the  infant  son 
of  Angus,  called  Donald  fitibh,  or  **  the  Black."  Having 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  Argyle, 
he  was  carefhUy  guarded  in  the  castie  of  Inchconnd,  in 
liOchow.  When  Angus  discovered  by  whom  his  diild  had 
been  carried  oS,  summoning  his  adherents,  he  sailed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverlochy,  when  he  left  his  galleys.  He 
tiiea  made  a  rapid  and  secrot  mardi  into  the  district  of  Athol, 
where  he  committed  the  most  appalling  excesses.  This  ex- 
pedition is  known  as  *^  the  Bdd  of  Athd."  The  eari  of  Athd 
and  his  countess  took  refuge  m  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Bride,  whence  they  were  draped  by  the  ferodous  chief,  and 
his  followers,  loaded  witii  plunder,  conveyed  them  to  Invert 
lochy.  Here  he  embarked  them  in  the  galleys,  and  sailed  for 
lala;  but  in  the  voyage  from  Lochaber,  many  of  his  gdleys 
sunk  in  a  dieadfiil  storm,  with  all  the  phmder  with  whibh 
they  were  laden.  Beliering  this  loss  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  desecration  of  the  diapd  of  St  Bride,  he  soon 
liberated  his  prisoners,  and  even  performed  a  humiliating 
.  penance  in  the  diapd  he  had  riolated.  After  this  event  he 
mardied  to  Inverness  to  attack  Mackende  of  Kintail,  when 
he  was  assassinated  by  an  Irish  harper  sometime  between 
1480  and  1490 


The  rank  of  hear  to  the  lordship  of  the  Isles  devolved  en 
the  nephew  of  Jdm,  Alexander  of  Lochaldi,  son  of  his  bro- 
ther, Celestine.  Fladng  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vassals 
of  tho  laks,  he  endeavoured,  it  is  sdd,  with  Jdm*s  consent, 
to  recover  possesdon  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  and  in  1491,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  body  of  western  Highlanders,  he  advanced 
from  Lochaber  into  Badenoch,  where  he  was  jdned  by  the 
dan  Ghattan.  They  then  mardied  to  Inverness,  where, 
after  taking  the  royd  castle,  and  placing  a  garrison  in  it, 
they  proceeded  to  the  north-east,  and  plundered  the  lands  of 
Sir  Alexander  Urquhart,  dieriff  of  Cromarty.  They  next 
hastened  to  Strathcoiman,  for  the  purpose  of  ravaj^ng  the 
lands  of  the  Mackendes.  The  latter,  however,  surprised  and 
routed  the  invaders,  and  expelled  them  from  Ross,  thdr 
leader,  Alexander  of  Lodidsh,  bring  wounded,  and  as  some 
say,  taken  prisoner.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  insnrreetion,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Estates  in  Edinbur^  in  May  1498,  the 
titie  and  possesdons  of  the  lord  of  the  Ides  were  dedared  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  January  following  the  aged 
John  appeared  m  presence  of  the  king,  and  made  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  his  lordship,  after  which  he  appears  to  have 
remdned  for  some  time  in  the  king's  household,  in  the  rfr- 
cdpt  of  a  pendon.  He  findly  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Paisley,  where  he  died  about  1498;  and  was  interred,  at  his 
own  request,  in  the  tomb  of  his  royd  ancestor,  Robert  11. 

With  the  riew  of  reducing  the  insular  chiefo  to  subjeotioni 
and  establishing  the  royd  authority  in  the  Islands,  Jsmes 
IV.,  soon  after  the  forfeiture  in  1498,  proceeded  in  person  to 
the  West  Highlands,  when  Alexander  of  Lochaldi,  the  prin- 
dpd  cause  of  the  insnrreetion  whidi  had  led  to  it,  and  John 
of  Ida,  grandson  and  represeotative  of  Dondd  Balloch,  were 
among  the  first  to  make  their  snhmisnon.  On  this  ocoasbn 
they  appear  to  have  obtaixied  royd  diarten  of  the  lands  they 
had  previoudy  held  under  the  lord  of  the  Ides,  and  were 
both  knighted.  In  the  following  year  the  king  vidted  the 
Ides  twice,  and  having  seized  and  garrisoned  the  castie  of 
Dunaverty  in  South  Kintyre,  Sir  John  of  Isk,  deeply  resent- 
ing this  proceeding,  colloGted  his  followers,  stormed  the  cas- 
tie, and  hung  the  governor  from  the  wall,  in  the  sight  of  the 
king  and  his  fleet  With  four  of  his  sons,  he  was  soon  sfter 
apprehended  at  Ida,  by  Maelan  of  Ardnamurdian,  and  bdng 
conveyed  to  Edinbuigh,  they  were  there  executed  for  high 
treason. 

In  1495  Kng  James  assembled  an  anny  at  Glasgow,  and 
on  the  18tii  May,  he  was  at  the  castie  of  Mingany  in  Ard- 
namurdian, when  severd  of  the  BSghland  chiefo  made  thdr 
sobmisdon  to  him.  In  1497  Sir  Alexander  of  Lochdsh 
again  rebelled,  and  invading  the  more  fiirtile  districts  of 
Ross,  was  by  the  Mackendes  and  Munroes,  at  a  pkee  called 
Drumdiatt,  again  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Ross.  Pro- 
ceeding southward  among  the  Idea,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  islanden  to  arms  in  his  behalf,  but  without  success.  He 
was  surprised  in  the  idand  of  Oransay,  by  Maolan  of  Ardna- 
murdian, and  put  to  death. 

In  1501,  Dondd  DuNk,  whom  the  idanden  regarded  as 
their  rightful  lord,  and  who,  fhmi  his  infancy,  had  been  de- 
tuned in  confinement  in  the  oaatie  of  Inchconndl,  escaped 
from  prison,  and  appeared  among  hu  clansmen.  They  had 
dways  maintained  that  he  waa  the  lawful  son  of  Angus  of 
the  Ides,  by  his  wife  the  Lady  Margaret  Campbdl,  daughter 
of  the  first  earl  of  Axgyle,  but  his  Intimacy  was  denied  by 
the  government  when  the  idanden  combined  to  assert  1^ 
aims  his  claims  as  their  here^tary  chie£  His  liberation  he 
owed  to  the  gallantry  and  fidelity  of  the  men  of  Glencoe. 
Repairing  to  the  ide  of  Lewis,  he  put  himsdf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  kird,  Torqnil  Madeod,  who  had  married  Eathe* 
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rine,  another  djuighter  of  Ai^gjle,  and  tbcrafon  aiater  of  the 
lady  wliom  the  iaUmdeni  believed  to  be  his  mother.   A  strong 
eonfederaoy  was  formed  in  his  iavoor,  and  about  Christmas 
1608,  aa  iFroption  ef  the  islanders  and  western  dans  under 
Donald  />bU  was  made  into  Badenoeh,  whidh  was  plundered 
and  wasted  with  fire  and  sword.    To  pat  down  this  formida- 
ble rebellion,  the  aiimj  of  the  whole  Idngdom,  north  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  was  called  out;  and  the  eails  of  Axgrle,  Hontlj, 
Crawford,  and  Marischal,  and  the  Lord  Lorat,  with  other 
powerful  barons,  were  charged  to  lead  this  force  against  the 
ielsnders.    But  two  years  elapeed  before  the  insurrection  was 
finally  qneUed.    In  1606,  the  Isles  were  again  invaded  fimn 
the  south  by  the  king  in  person,  and  from  the  north  by  Hunt- 
ly,  who  took  several  prisoners,  but  none  of  them  of  any  rank. 
In  these  various  expeditions  the  fleet  under  the  celebrated 
Sir  Andrew  Wood  snd  Bobert  Bsrton  wu  employed  against 
the  islanders,  and  at  length  the  insurgents  were  dispersed. 
Camibufg,  a  strong  fort  on  a  small  isolated  rock,  near  the 
west  coast  of  Mull,  in  whidi  they  had  taken  refuge,  was  re-^ 
dnced;  the  Madeans  and  the  Hacleods  submitted  to  the 
king,  snd  Donald  IMkf  again  made  a  prisoner,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh,  where  he  remained  for 
iieariy  forty  years.    After  this  the  gieat  power  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  lords  cf  the  Isles  was  transferred  to  the  earls  of 
Aigyle  and  Huntly ;  the  former  having  the  chief  rule  in  the 
fonth  isles  and  adjacent  coasts,  while  the  influence  of  the 
Utter  prevailed  in  the  north  isles  and  Highlands. 
,   The  children  of  Sir  Alexander  of  Lochalsh,  the  nephew  of 
John  the  fourth  and  last  lord  of  the  Isles,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  as  they  were  all  young,  they  appear 
to  bane  been  brought  up  in  the  royal  household.    Donald, 
the  eldest  son,  called  by  the  Highlanders,  Donald  OaUtif  or 
the  fbrei^er,  ircm  his  early  residence  in  the  Lowlands,  wss 
allowed  to  inheqit  his  Aether's  estates,  and  was  frequently 
permitted  to  visit  the  Isles.    He  was  with  James  IV.  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  and  i4>pears  to  have  been  knighted  under 
the  royal  banner  on  that  disastrous  fiel<L    Two  months  after, 
in  November  161ft,  he  nuaed  another  insnivection  in  the  Isles, 
and  being  joined  bf  the  Madeods  and  Madeans,  was  pro- 
claimed lord  of  the  Isles.    The  numbers  of  his  adherents 
daily  incBeased.    But  in  the  oourBC  of  1616,  the  eari  of  Ar- 
gyle  prevailed  upon  the  imnigents  to  submit  to  the  regent. 
At  this  time  Sir  Donald  appeared  frequently  before  the  ooun- 
dl,  relying  on  a  safe-conduct,  and  his  reoondliation  to  the 
regent  (John,  duke  of  Albany)  was  apparently  so  oordial  that 
on  24th  September  1616,  a  summons  was  despatched  to 
**  Monsieur  .de  Ylis,**  to  join  the  royal  army,  then  about  to 
prooeed  to  the  borders    En  long,  however,  he  was  again  in 
open  rebellion.    Early  in  1617,  he  raxed  the  castle  of  Min- 
gany  to  the  ground,  iSnd  ravagBd  tiie  whole  district  of  Ard- 
namurchan  with  fire  and  sword.     His  chief  leaders  now 
deserted  him,  and  some  of  them  determined  on  ddivering 
him  up  to  the  regent    He,  however,  effected  his  eaoafks,  but 
his  two  brothers  were  made  prisoners  by  Madean.of  Dowait 
and  Madeod  of  Dunv^gan,  vho  hastened  to  make  their  sub- 
mission to  the  government    Soon  after  the  eari.Qf  Argyle, 
with  the  Madeans  of  Dowart  and  Loohbuy,  and  Madeod  oi 
Harris,  presented  to  the  ooundl  certain  pet^tiens  and  offius 
relating  to  the  siippreesion  of  the  rebdlion.    In  the  following 
Tear,  Sir  Donald  was  enabled  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
father  on  the  Maclans  of  Ardnamurohan,  having  defeated 
and  pnt  to  death  their  chief  and  two  of  his  sons,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  men.    He  was  about  to  be  forfeited  for  high 
treason,  when  his  death,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  after 
bis  success  against  the  Maclans,  brought  the  rebellion, 
which  had  lasted  for  npwardJs  of  five  years,  to  a  sudden 


doee.    He  was  the  last  male  of  his  ftmily,  and  died  without 


In  1689,  Donald  Gctme  of  Sleat  dauned  the  lordship 
of  the  Ides,  as  lawful  heir  male  of  Jehu  eari  ef  Boss.  With 
a  considenble  fbroe  he  passed  over  into  Boss-shire,  where 
after  ravaging  the  district  of  Kinlochew,  he  proceeded  to 
Kintail,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  castle  of  Elsn- 
donan,  at  that  tame  almost  without  a  garrison.  Exposing 
himself  rashly  nnder  the  walls,  he  vecdved  a  woond  in  the 
foot  finom  an  arrow,  which  proved  fiitaL 

In  1648,  under  the  regency  of  the  eari  of  Arvan,  Donald 
DhM,  the  grandson  of  John,  last  lord  of  the  Isles,  sgain 
i^peared  upon  the  scene.  Eeoaping  from  his  long  imprison- 
ment, he  was  seodved  with  enthusiasm  by  the  insular  chieft, 
and  with  thdr  aasietanee,  he  prepared  io  expd  the  eails  of 
Argyle  and  Hnntly  from  their  acquisitkns  in  the  Ides.  At 
the  head  of  1,800  men  he  invaded  AifQrle's  territories,  slew 
many  of  his  Tsssals,  and  carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  cattle, 
with  other  plunder.  At  fbvt  he  was  supported  hf  the  eari  of 
Lennoa:,  then  attached  to  the  En^^ish  interest,  and  thus  re- 
mained tar  a  time  in  the  undisputed  posaesdon  of  the  Ides. 
Through  the  influence  of  Lennox,  the  islanders  agreed  to 
transfer  their  alliance  from  the  Scottidi  to  the  English  crown, 
and  in  June  1646,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  legent 
Arran  and  his  privy  council  against  **  Donald,  dleging  him- 
self of  the  Isles,  and  other  Highland  men,  his  parttakerk** 
On  the  28th  Ju^  of  that  year,  a  commisdon  was  grsnted  by 
Donald,  ^lord  of  the  Ides,  and  earl  of  Boos,'*  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  his  barons  snd  council  of  the  Isles,  of 
whom  seventeen  are  named,  to  two  commisdoners,  for  treat- 
ing, under  the  directions  of  the  eari  of  Lennox,  with  the  Eng- 
lish king.  On  the  6th  of  August,  the  lord  and  barons  of  the 
Ides  were  at  Knockfeigus  in  Irdand,  with  a  force  of  4,000 
men  and  180  galleys,  when  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  England,  at  the  command  of  Lennox ;  iriiUe 
4,000  men  in  arms  wers  left  to  guard  and  defend  the  Isles  in 
his  absence.  Donald's  plenipotentiaries  then  proceeded  to 
the  Englidi  court  with  letters  fimn  him  both  to  King  Hemy 
and  his  privy  oouneB;  by  one  of  which  it  appears  that  the 
lord  of  the  Idee  had  already  lecdved  finom  the  English  oion- 
arch  the  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns,  and  the  promise  of  an 
aimnd  pendon  of  two  thousand.  Soon  after  the  lord  of  the 
Idee  returned  with  Ins  forces  to  Scotland,  but  i^ypears  to 
have  returned  to  Irdand  again  with  Lsnnox.  There  he  was 
attacked  with  fever,  and  died  at  Drogbeda,  on  his  wi^  to 
Dublin.  With  him  terminated  the  direct  line  of  the  hnds  of 
the  Ides.  % 

The  lorddiip  of -the  Ides,  annexed  on  8d  Dec  1640  inalien- 
ably to  the  crown,  forms  one  of  thetitlee  of  the  prince  of  Wsles. 

IVORY,  Jamss,  Sir,  an  emineat  mathemati^ 
cian,  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  was  bom  at  Dundee 
in  1765,  and  received  tbe  rudiments  of  his  ednea*- 
tio.n  in  his  native  town.  As  bis  father  intended 
him  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
he  was  sent,  at  fourteen  years  of  age^  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years.  Four  of  these  he  devoted  to  the  usual 
curriculnm,  and  the  twx>  last  to  theology.  Mathe- 
matics, from  a  natural  inclination  to  that  branch 
of  science,  particninrly  engaged  his  attention*  and 
in  his  favourite  study  he  was  encouraged  aW 
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greatly  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  West,  one  of 
the  instnicton  at  the  nniyersity.  The  progress 
he  made  was  reiy  marked,  and  at  this  time  he  is 
said  to  have  given  indications  of  the  distinction 
which,  as  a  mathematician,  he  was  afterwards  to 
reach.  From  St.  Andrews,  he  removed,  with  his 
feUow-stndent  Mr.  (afterwvds  Sir  John)  Leslie, 
to  the  nniversity  of  Edinbnrgh,  where  he  spent 
one  year  ia  qualifying  himself  for  the  church. 

Hiis  univerBity  studies  were  concluded  in  1786, 
but  instead  of  taking  license  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  an  academy  then  recently  opened 
in  Dundee.  In  that  situation  he  remained  for 
three  years.  He  next  engaged  with  some  other 
persons  in  the  establishment,  at  Douglastown  in 
Forfarshire,  of  a  factory  for  spinning  flax,  and  of 
this  association  he  appears  to  have  been  the  man- 
aging partner.  During  fifteen  years,  from  1789 
to  1804,  he  was  employed  dafly  in  operations  ap- 
parently very  uncongenial  with  the  taste  of  a  man 
of  science,  but  all  his  Idsure  hours  appear  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  scientific  re- 
searches. At  this  period  he  is  supposed  to  have 
diligently  studied  the  writings  of  the  English 
mathematicians,  as  well  as  made  himself  thor- 
"Qughly  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the 
most  disthiguished  of  those  on  the  continent. 
His  earliest  writings  were  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
These  were  three  memoirs,  entitled  *'  A  New  Se- 
ries for  the  Rectification  of  the  Ellipse,'  in  1796 ; 
*  A  New  Method  of  Resolving  Cubic  Equations,' 
in  1799 ;  and  ^  A  New  and  Universal  Solution  of 
Kepler's  Problem,'  in  1802 ;  all  of  them  evincing 
great  analytical  skill,  as  well  as  originality  of 
thought. 

In  1804  the  company  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was  brought  to  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Ivory 
was  then  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Royal  military  college,  at  that  time  at  Great 
Marlow,  Buckinghamshire,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Sandhurst  in  Berkshire.  He  fhlfilled  the  duties 
of  this  important  professorship  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  governors  of  that  institution.  His 
attention  to  the  students  under  him  was  unremit- 
ting, and  he  always  evinced  the  utmost  readiness 
to  asrist,  by  the  most  appropriate  and  familiar 


iUustrations,  in  smoothing  the  paths  of  science  to 
his  pupils.  An  edition  of  Euclid's  'Elements,' 
which  is  known  to  have  been  his  work,  though  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  was  pre- 
pared by  him  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the 
college,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
the  book  on  proportion,  and  those  which  relate  to 
solids,  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  difficul- 
ties which  young  learners  experience  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics. ' 

In  the  beginning  of  1819,  finding  his  health  de- 
cline, he  was  induced  to  resign  his  professorship, 
and  retire  into  private  life.  In  consequence  of 
his  great  merit  there  was  granted  to  him  the  pen- 
sion due  to  the  full  period  which,  by  the  regula  • 
tions,  the  civil  officers  of  the  institution  are  re- 
quired to  serve  previously  to  obtaining  a  pension, 
which  period  he  had  not  completed.  After  his 
retirement  from  Sandhurst  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  scientific  researches ;  and  the  results  of 
his  labours  have  been  printed  chiefly  in  the  vol- 
umes of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'  In  thu 
year  1831,  In  consideration  of  the  great  talent  dis  • 
played  in  his  investigations,  he  was,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Brougham,  then  lord-chancel- 
lor, to  whom  he  had  been  known  in  early  life, 
invested  by  King  William  IV.  with  the  order  of 
knighthood  of  the  Gnelphs  of  Hanover,  at  the 
same  time  that  other  distinguished  sdentific  men, 
Messrs.  Herschell,  Charles  Bell,  David  Brewster^ 
South,  John  Leslie,  and  Harris  Nicolas  received 
the  same  honour.  An  annual  pension  of  £800  was 
also  bestowed  on  him,  which  he  enjoyed  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1889,  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Sir  James  Ivory  died  September  21, 1842,  in  his 
77th  year.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  resided 
in  great  privacy  In  or  near  London. 

To  the  ^Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society'  of 
London  he  contributed  in  all  fifteen  pi^pers,  most 
of  them  relating  to  physical  astronomy,  and  every 
one  containing  mathematical  investigations  of  the 
most  refined  nature.  The  first,  entitled  *  On  the 
Attractions  of  Homogeneous  Ellipsoids,'  is  in  the 
volume  for  1809,  and  contains  investigations  of 
the  attractions  of  such  ellipsoidsy  on  points  situ- 
ated within  them  and  on  their  exterior.    The 
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lonaer  cue  piesents  few  dUBcoltiM,  but  the  pro- 
cev  wed  bj  L«|ri«oe  fiv  the  Bolntion  of  the  other 
WIS  Tery  oomplex,  and  Mr.  Itoij  had  the  merit 
of  diMoreriiig  one  whieh  is  renuukibie  for  lis 
aimplieity.  In  the  Tolnmes  ior  1812  and  1822  he 
inaerted  thiee  papers  on  the '  Attractions  of  Spbe- 
roids,*  in  which  he  sabstitnted  a  refined  analjtical 
pfoeeMfiir  the  indirect  method  of  Li^ilaoe.  Thej 
also  contain  some  obsenrations  on  the  method 
emi^ed  by  that  great  geometer  in  compnting 
the  attractions  of  q>beroids  of  any  form  diflTering 
bat  little  from  q^berea.  The  analjtical  skiU 
shown  bj  Mr.  Irory  in  these  papers  was  franldj 
acknowledged  by  Laplace  himself  in  a  conrerBa- 
tion  which  he  had«  in  1826«  with  Sir  Hamphrj 

In  the  'Transactions'  for  1814,  is  a  paper  by 
Iroiy,  entitled  'ANewMethodof  DedodngafirBt 
Approximation  to  the  Orbit  of  a  Comet  from  three 
Geocentric  Obserratioos.'  The  same  year  he  re- 
ceired  the  Copley  medal  for  his  mathematical 
ooomimiications  to  the  Boyal  Society.  The  toI- 
nmes  for  1828  and  1888  contain  his  inTestigati(»s 
relating  to  Astronomical  Refraction.  In  1826, 
one  of  the  royal  medals  was  awarded  to  him  for 
his  psper  of  the  former  year,  and  in  18S9  he  re- 
ceived another  royal  medal  for  that  of  the  latter 
year.  The  rolunes  for  1824,  1881,  1834,  and 
1889  contain,  each,  a  paper  on  the  eqaillbriom  of 


flnidbodies.  The  subject  of  plaaelBiy 
tion  is  treated  by  him  in  two  papen  in  the  vol- 
■mes  for  18S2  and  18SS.  In  the  'XkaMBdaoM' 
he  lias  only  one  paper  whieh  is  pnrdy  ■■Ihrmsli 
caL  It  is  in  the  vdune  for  1881, entitled* On 
the  Theory  of  Ellqrtie  Thmsoeodants.*  To  the 
'PhOow^hical  Magaaine,*  he  also  eontribated 
several  papers.  In  the  number  for  Angnst  1821, 
is  his  method  of  finding  thelatttndeof  nshipby 
two  observations  of  the  son's  altitnde,  with  the 
time  dapeed  between  them,  and  in  the  v<tanes 
for  1825  and  1827  are  his  investigations  rdating 
to  sound  and  heat.  Several  valuable  cooununica- 
taons  from  his  pen  are  contained  in  Maseres 
'Scriptores  Logarithnuci ;'  in  Leyboume'a  *  Ma- 
thematical Repository,'  and  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  axth  edition  of  the  *  Encyclopedia  Britannica.' 
He  was  a  follow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
an  honorary  member  of  several  learned  bodies,  snd 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

!i .  f  IMWI,  B  Iniril  nf  ■nwinn^imilir  thn  jmtiriil  talk  of 

Lord  Irory,  a  nephew  of  the  sabjeet  of  the  preceding  memoir, 
snd  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ivoiy,  Dnndee,  was  boni  m  1792. 
He  passed  sdrocate  in  181S,  and  manied  in  1817  the  dngb 
ter  of  Mr.  Alrfindar  Lawris^  Edinbmr^  dtepatj  guette- 
wxiter  for  SeoUiuid,  with  isnie.  In  1832  he  waa  appointetf 
a  depote  adTocate,  and  anbeeqiientl/  one  of  the  monidpal 
corporation  commiaBionerB  for  Scotlsod;  in  18S8  dieriff  of 
GsiihneM;  in  1834  sheriiFof  Bate;  in  1839  he  became  eoE- 
dtor-general  of  Scotland,  in  1840  a  lord  of  aessiofi,  and  m 
1849  a  kid  of  jnstidarf.  Hia  son,  Wfllism,  passed  advoiaii^ 
in  1849,  and  another  son,  Thomas,  in  1851. 
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JACK,  Tbomas,  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  six- 
teentii  century,  was  master  of  the  Grammar 
school  at  Glasgow,  which  sitnation  he  relin- 
qnished  in  1574,  to  become  minister  of  Eastwood 
parish,  near  Paisley.  In  1592  appeared  his  *  Ono- 
mastioon  Poeticam,'  a  sort  of  dictionary  In  blank 
Lathi  verse,  of  the  localities  of  classical  poetry, 
which  is  now  very  scarce.  From  the  dedication, 
it  appears  that  the  work  was  revised  by  Bachan- 
an.  In  1582  Jack  was  minister  of  Rntherglen, 
and  as  snch  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
aftection  of  Robert  Montgomeiy  as  archbishop  of 


Glasgow.  On  the  22d  May  of  that  year  he  aiid 
Mr.  Thomas  Smeton  went  to  Edinburgh  to  inform 
the  presbytery  that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  trans- 
gressed the  act  of  assembly,  and  craved  that  he 
might  be  excommunicated.  In  1590  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly.    He  died  in  1596. 

JACK,  GnABBT,  a  learned  metaphysician  and 
medical  writer,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1578. 
He  studied  under  Robert  Howie,  who,  in  1598, 
was  made  principal  of  Mariachal  college,  on  its 
erection  into  a  university.  It  is  stated  by  Freher 
that  he  attended  the  philosophy  class  at  St.  An- 
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draws,  taught  bj  Bobert  H»j,  an  eminent  theolo- 
giui,  at  whCMs  advice  he  aflerwarda  pnraned'tiiB 
atndiea  at  the  collegea  of  Heibom  and  Helmstadt, 
on  the  Continent.  In  1601,  a  period  when  almost 
ereiy  college  in  Eniope  nnmberad  a  ScotsniBD 
among  lie  profbseors,  he  waa  appointed  to  the 
diair  of  phQosophy  in  the  nnlTereit]'  of  Leyden, 
whera,  having  atndled  medidne,  he  took  hU  de- 
gree of  H.D.  In  1611.  In  1619  he  pnblithed  >  In- 
Btitntiones  Fhjsicn,  JnTCntntis  Lugdtinensis  Stn- 
diia  potisslmnro  dicats,'  raprinted  with  notes  in 
1616.  In  1624  appeared  his  '  Institution es  Medi- 
cinte,'  and  shortly  afterwarda  he  waa  offered  ttia  | 
chwr  of  civil  hiatoty  at  Oxford,  which  he  declined. 
He  died  April  17,  1698,  leaving  a  widow  and  ten 
chUdrao. 

JAMES  I.,  king  of  Swtland,  one  of  the  best  of 
onr  old  poets,  the  third  son  of  Bobert  IIL,  by 
Annabella  Dnunmond,  waa  bom  at  Dnnfbrmtine 
In  19iM.  After  the  nntimely  and  myateriona  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  David,  dnke  of  Kotheaaj  (aee 
vol.  L  p.  S4),  King  Bobert  resolved  to  send  James 
to  the  court  of  France  to  complete  his  edncation, 
which  bad  been  begun  onder  Walter  Wardlaw, 
Inshop  of  St.  AndrawB.  Accordingly,  io  1405, 
when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  Hie  yonng  prince 
sailed  fhHn  hia  native  conutry,  noder  tbe  care  of 
the  earl  of  Orkney,  bnt  his  vessel  b^g  taken  by 
an  English  eqnadron,  in  violation  of  a  truce  which 
at  this  time  snbsiated  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, he  was  carried  prisoner  to  tbe  Tower  of 
London,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and 
waa  afterwards  transferred  to  Windsor  castle. 
Though  kept  in  close  confinement,  he  was  in- 
structed in  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  that 
age  afforded,  and  became  also  eminently  expert  in 
all  athletic  exercises.  He  acquainted  himself 
especially  with  the  art  of  government,  and  made 
observations  on  the  mode  of  administering  joatJce, 
in  a  conntiy  which  had  been  earlier  dvilixed  and 
was  more  advanced  in  tbe  knowledge  of  law  than 
tbe  one  he  was  destined  to  govern.  HIa  fUber 
having  died  of  grief  at  his  capture,  his  uncle, 
Albany,  and  after  his  deatii  bis  eon  Murdoch, 
rated  aa  r^;ent  in  his  absence. 

In  14S1  Henry  V.  of  England  took  James  with 
him  in  bis  second  expedltloD  agidnst  France,  in 
tbe  hope  of  detaching  tbe  Soots  auxiliaries  bvm 
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tbe  French  service;  and  on  bis  return  i'ecommit< 
ted  faim  to  Windsor  castle.  Tbe  captive  monarch 
cheered  tbe  gloom  of  bis  prison  by  the  conaola- 
Idoos  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  excelled.  He  appears  particnlariy  to 
have  studied  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  Gower. 
At  length,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  nineteen 
years,  he  was  restored,  when  in  bis  SOth  year,  to 
bis  kingdom,  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then  regent 
of  England,  and  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  April 


1434,  having  eaponsed  the  Lady  Joanna  Bean- 
fort,  daughter  of  the  dnke  of  Somerset,  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England.  Xhia  lady  was  the  fair 
beaDty  described  In  bis  choice  poem  of  'The 
King's  Quhdr,'  or  Book,  of  whom  he  became 
enamoured  on  seeing  her,  fhnn  his  window,  walk- 
ing in  the  royal  gardens  at  Windsor  castle,  and 
who,  he  says,  had 

"  Bnntj  anongfa  to  mak*  ■  woiU  to  doaL" 

Elnding  that  the  dnke  of  Albany,  and  his  son 
Murdoch,  had  alienated  most  of  the  royal  posses- 
sions, and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of  an- 
arehy  and  lawless  disorder,  he  caused  tbe  latter, 
with  his  two  SODS,  and  the  aged  earl  of  Lennox, 
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Mi  be  eseeafiftd  m  craas^wa,  flki  thear  «SjttM  t»  be  ' 
tmitemtd  Uk  tiae  Cnwn.  rSee  r*iL  L  p.  41.>  Br  ' 
Ifce  eaaKttMflit  m  pttrthm^f  of  wue  «mI  jotfievMis  ; 
knrt  W  «Mka;r4!MviMl  to  tMit  the  eMnwMt  y#wu  , 
0i  the  MbaUf 9  sad  t<»  fnpr«iTe  tbe  &)w£tioB  of 
tfce  p«>yfe,  «bid^  wfiik  IK  nadtnd  him  pofwiar  : 
With  bin  nhjiKti  geaeralij,  drew  vpo*  bim  tbe 
bafred  od  ndiiS'HrtiM  flf  bk  MbiM,  wbo  bad  k«^ 


aetedbejfMid  tbeer>ntrr>ldf  tbeknr,  Boidca  ap- 
potatiaf  jad^itt  t»  adaimUt«r  aad  eaferce  tb«  lawa 
fa  er«rf  er>ont7,  he  ordend  ilaad^d  veigbtt  aad 
tttemmnM  to  be  aade,  eaeiwiaged  leanMd  aMa, 
erected  paMie  tdiooU,  wUeb  be  liberallj  emtkfw- 
ed,  aad  iadiai;  tbe  reaoareea  of  tbe  kiagdoai 
peatlj  ^mfabbed,  aad  trade  aiaeb  negfected,  be 
favfted  Tarfioaa  mMmdaetnien  Itmd  Flaoderv, 
wboai  be  liberal!/  eseowaged  to  settle  la  Seot- 

aaBSWP# 

la  14J6  be  reneired  tbe  afliaaee  vith  Fraaee, 
ifiwing  hh  Me§i  daogbter  Margaret,  piiaeeaa  of 
Heotlandf  la  marriage  to  tbe  daapbia.  Sbe  was 
(mlf  twelre  /ears  old  wbeo  tbe  married  tbe  Freacfa 
prface,  wbo  if aa  fcareelj  a  year  older.  Sbe  died 
in  Attgust  1445^  la  ber  twentj-secood  year,  bar 
deatb  baviog  been  occaaiooed  by  a  tlaoderooa  im- 
potation  by  one  cfthe  coortieri.  Her  mairiai^ 
waa  aa  nobappj  one;  ber  bofbaad,  afterwards  tbe 
despotic  aod  snperstitloas  Lools  XL,  being  tbe 
most  cruel,  treacheroos,  aod  maligoant  mooarcb 
tbat  ever  sat  on  tbe  Freocb  throne,  albeit  be  was 
tbe  Urst  of  Fraoce  wbo  was  styled  "  Most  Christian 
King."  It  was  his  maxim  DistimuJer  c^est  regner. 
One  of  bis  creatures,  Jamet  de  Villy,  falsely  wcr 
cosed  the  princeis  of  being  nnfUthfnl  to  her  hos- 
oand.  The  Innocent  princeis  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  the  Infkmoos  accusation  that  she  took  to  her 
bed,  and  pined  away,  overcome  by  grief.  Before 
she  expired,  she  exclaimed,  "Ah!  Jamet,  Jamet, 
yon  hare  gained  yonr  purpose/'  The  story  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  faUra,  and  Jamet  declared 
to  be  a  **iconndrer'  and  "common  liar."  Lonls 
XI.  is  admirably  represented  in  Scott's  graphic 
novel  of  "  Qaentin  Dnrward."  A  portrait  of  the 
princcM  on  horseback  is  given  in  Flnkerton's 
Scotthih  portraits,  vol.  i. 

A  fruitless  attempt  of  the  English  to  intercept  at 

sea  the  princess  on  her  passage,  with  the  delay  of 
redress  for  sundry  inroads  committed  by  them, 
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mdnecd  Jjaca  so 

be  laid  se^  to  Sttztaegfc 

hf  tbe  EagfiBl^ 

bcia^  sappasted  b^f  Us 
ta 

bs  fife,  be 
aad  retired  to  te 
Black  Frian,  sa  Fetdh, 
eelebfate  te  festival  of 
aey  thitbcr  a  Highland 
to  be  a  soothaajcr,  b«t  wte  sa  icaEty 
qaaiBted  with  tbe  dca^aa  of 
appeared  befetetiiekaig  aad  bis  sttfdiBtayaaba 
waa  aboat  to  pass  tte  Fritk  of  Fortk  at 
ferry.  Her  wild  aad  sJagafag  attitade 
Jamca,  ^*My  lord  aadkiBg,''abecxciaaMd,  ^if 
yoo  pass  over  this  water,  joa  will  netcr  ictani 
alive."  Jamea  waa  startled  at  ber  laagaage,  aad 
aa  old  prediction  occsrred  to  bia  reeoDcctioB,  Ibal 
tbe  king  of  Scotland  woald  be  slain  that  year. 
He  ordered  one  of  bis  retinae  to  lide  to  the  wo- 
man, and  ask  tbe  meaning  of  ber  myaterions  inti- 
mation, bot  sbe  merely  repeated  what  sbe  bad 
said  to  tbe  king,  that  if  be  passed  tbe  Scottish  sea, 
as  the  Frith  of  Forth  was  anciently  designated, 
be  would  never  return  alive.  Sbe  was  asked  who 
gave  her  this  iofimnation,  and  sbe  rqilied  that  sbe 
received  it  from  a  man  named  Hubert,  most  pro- 
bably a  domestic  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  long.  The 
intimation  of  the  woman  was  unfortunately  disre- 
garded. The  king  and  his  attendants  passed  on, 
believing  her  to  be,  what  he  who  questioned  her 
described  her,  *'a  drunken  fool  who  knew  not 
what  she  said." 

The  principal  conspirator  against  the  king  wsa 
Sir  Robert  Graham,  nnde  of  Malise,  eari  of 
Stratheam.  He  had  been  imprisoned  by  James 
in  1425,  when  he  took  summary  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Albany.  In  a  meeting  of 
the  Estates  in  1424,  a  statute  had  been  enacted 
to  ascertain  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
Crown  at  the  decease  of  Robert  I.,  and  James 
was  authorised  to  demand  the  production  of  all 
charters  and  writs  of  tenure.  Under  pretenco 
that  the  earldom  of  Stratheam  was  a  male  fee, 
the  king  gave  the  liferent  of  it,  in  1426,  to  his 
uucle,  Walter,  eaii  of  Athol  and  Caithness,  grand-< 
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uiicle  of  Malise,  who  was  thus  divested  of  his 
earldom ;  but  as  a  recompense  the  king  assigned 
to  him  the  eaiidom  of  Menteith.  Athol,  who  was 
at  that  time  approaching  bis  seventieth  year,  was 
the  son  of  Robert  n.  by  Euphemia  Ross,  the  sec- 
ond queen  of  that  monarch;  and  his  grandson, 
Sir  Robert  Stuart,  was  in  great  favour  with  James, 
who  appointed  him  private  chamberlain  at  court. 
Sir  Robert  Graham,  indignant  at  the  divestment 
and  transfer  of  his  nephew's  dignity,  began  to  in- 
trigue with  the  earl  of  Athol  and  his  grandson, 
who  were  both  ambitious,  intimating  that  if  the 
king  was  dead,  the  crown  would  of  right  devolve 
upon  the  latter.  He  soon  found  a  number  of  des- 
perate adventurers  to  aid  him  in  his  plans,  and  he 
inflamed  the  people  by  false  statements  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  James,  while  he  aggravated  the  dis- 
content of  the  nobles,  already  greatly  irritated  at 
their  diminished  power  and  influence.  In  1484, 
shortly  after  he  had  been  released  from  his  impri- 
sonment, he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
B^ility,  where  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
^  outrageous  manner  against  James,  who  was  then 
proceeding  vigorously  in  his  endeavours  to  hum- 
bio  the  feudal  greatness  of  his  barons.  He  main- 
tuned  that  the  execution  of  Murdoch  duke  of 
Albany  and  his  sons  had  originated  in  the  avarice 
of  the  lung,  whose  object  was  to  possess  their 
estates,  and  he  concluded  a  long  harangue  with 
saying,  ^^  My  lords,  if  you  will  firmly  support  me 
in  what  I  shall  say  to  the  king,  I  will  demand  re- 
dress in  your  presence,  and  I  trust  in  Grod  we  shall 
be  satisfied."  His  proposal  was  highly  approved 
of,  and  the  nobles  present  bound  themselves  to 
support  him. 

When  the  Estates  met  in  1435,  relying  on  the 
promises  of  aid  he  had  received,  this  daring  con- 
spirator rose,  and  advancing  to  the  royal  seat, 
laid  his  hand  on  tho  king,  and  exdiumed, — **  I 
arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  estates  of  your  realm 
now  assembled,  for,  as  your  subjects  are  bound 
and  sworn  to  obey  you  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  m  like  manner  you  are  compelled  to  de- 
fend your  people,  to  govern  by  the  laws,  so  that 
you  do  not  wrong  them,  but  defend  and  maintain 
them  in  justice.^  Then  turning  to  the  nobles,  he 
asked,  **  Is  it  not  thus  as  I  say  ?''  But,  astonished 
at  his  boldness,  and  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 


king,  they  maintained  a  profound  silence,  and 
James  immediately  ordered  Graham  to  prison. 
He  was  soon  after  sent  into  banishment,  when  be 
retired  to  the  solitai^  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands. 
As  his  estates  were  forfeited,  he  proceeded  to  re- 
nounce his  allegiance,  and  he  sent  the  king  a  mor- 
tal defiance,  declaring  that  for  his  tyranny  he 
would  destroy  him,  his  wife  and  children,  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportunity.  James  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  large  rewai'd  for 
Graham,  dead  or  alive.  The  other  chief  conspir- 
ators were  Athol,  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  and  Christo- 
pher Chambers,  one  of  the  king's  domestics,  whom 
they  had  bribed. 

The  night  fixed  for  carrying  the  plot  into  exe- 
cution was  that  of  Ash  Wednesday,  being  the 
20th  February,  1437.  The  earl  of  Athol  and  his 
grandson  attended  the  king  that  evening,  and 
some  time  after  supper,  the  amusements  of  the 
court  having  been  kept  up  till  a  late  hour,  James 
called  for  the  parting  cup,  and  every  one  present 
drank  before  retiring  to  rest.  Shortly  after  mid- 
night, Graham,  with  three  hundred  Highlanders 
of  Athol,  wafi  in  possession  of  the  convent,  having 
entered  without  being  observed,  or  meeting  the 
slightest  interruption.  The  king  was  in  his  own 
apartment,  and  was  standing  before  the  fireplace 
in  a  kind  of  undi'ess,  gaily  conversing  with  his 
queen  and  a  few  of  her  ladies,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  the  clashing  of  arms  in  the  courtyard,  and 
the  flashes  of  torches  fi-om  without  glared  through 
the  room.  As  the  noise  waxed  louder,  the  queen 
and  her  ladies  dung  to  each  other,  surrounding  the 
king,  but  soon  recovering  their  presence  of  mind, 
they  rushed  to  the  door,  which  they  found  open, 
and  the  bolts  destroyed.  The  king,  without  arms 
or  attendants,  besought  them  to  keep  the  door 
fast  as  long  as  they  could,  while  he  examined  if 
escape  were  practicable.  Finding  the  windows 
of  the  apartment  strongly  barred,  he  seized  the 
fire-tongs,  and  after  a  desperate  exertion  suc: 
ceeded  in  lifting  a  plank  from  the  floor,  which 
covered  a  kind  of  square  vault  or  cellar  of  narrow 
dimensions.  Through  this  aperture  he  dropped, 
and  the  flooring  was  careftilly  replaced.  Th^ 
room  below  was  full  of  dust,  and  by  a  sad  fatality 
be  had  caused  a  small  square  window,  through 
which  he  could  have  easily  escaped,  to  bo  built 


O*  Ifee  lypWMh  «r  Oe  MMpntan  I*  Ae'cMiatcd  ikc  bmg,  -ImjIm  I 
^^»  ^vtwat,  I^dr  Ciaatac  DmcIm  II^mI  rati>»  of  ■;  wil.  !■  U  ■ 
Wr  va  tea  Oe  Mt,  wUle  Oe  eOcr  bAn  | 
proMi  iipiMt  Oe  Aw.  Bat  Oe  dcScMe  ■»»- 1 
Kmm  wm  h  »  wowwi  hnfcea  bj  tte  vMtatt  <  phngtdUsw 
«r  Ok  mmmim  ia  bnKng  it  opts.  Sertnl ,  m-bted  i 
or  (ke  Ub«^  rttwdMti  whoa  tte  Boiw  bid 
attrKt«4,  ia  oCnteg  mirtnee,  vera  kiUed,  mm! 
nmix  Ihea  FitridE  Dniw,  a  broiJMr  of  (he 
avI^rMsrck.  Vol fndnf Ite ki^ i* Ite apart- 
MMrt,  awl  fargcttiax  Ike  cellar  btknr  the  floor,  Ae 
eoMfrfrstmv  proeeeded  to  the  a^otaiBgnKMa  m 
iMrrii  of  bia.  SappoHBf  that  tbey  bad  left  the 
MMvnit,  Jamca  called  fbr  ibeeta  to  draw  bin  oat 
oftlw  frfaee  of  Ua  eonfinnwnt.  WiA  eoonder- 
abte  exertion,  the  ladies  reawred  tbe  pUab,  and 
were  proeeedhiK  to  extricate  Urn,  when  one  of 
than,  EUuUwtli  Doaglaa,  Cell  into  tbe  cellar.  At 
tUa  asfortoiute  mooiatt,  Chriatofrfier  Chamber* 
happened  to  paia  along  the  gaUery,  aad  saw  what 
tbe  bdles  were  doing.  CalUng  to  his  aawdatea, 
be  eatCTed  the  tpartaent  with  « torch,  and  tbon^ 
the  Bofse  of  his  qrproacb  had  canoed  the  ladies 
baatOj  to  replaee  tbe  board,  b«  earefnllj  exam- 
ined iht  floor,  and  soon  percetred  that  a  pUnk 
bad  been  broken  op.  On  llfttng  it,  he  held  tbe 
torch  In  the  apertnie,  and  beheld  tbe  king  and  tbe 
lady.  "  Sir*,"  be  londlj'  cried,  "  the  brid^room 
la  foand  for  whom  we  have  been  searching  and 
eandllttg  all  night  long."  The  conspirMon  broke 
np  tbe  floor,  and  one  of  them,  named  Sir  John 
Hdl,  leaped  Into  the  cellar,  with  a  dagger  in  hU 
hand.  The  king  grappled  him  by  tbe  ahonldere, 
and  dashed  him  to  the  gronnd.  A  brother  trf* 
Hall  descended,  and  aimed  at  the  Ung,  bnt  the 
blow  me  panied,  and  he  was  also  seized  by  the 
neck,  aad  thrown  down.  Tet  in  rain  did  James 
attempt  to -wrest  a  ilncifi-r  from  either;  and  U 
the  itniggle  he  cnt  hli  haiidi  aCTerely. 

Sir  Robert  Orahun  now  appeared  In  the  room, 
and  Initantlf  sprang  Into  the  cellar.  Wearj  and 
Mnt  bj  hie  fonnor  itmgglet,  weaponless,  and  pro- 
ftuelr  bleeding  st  the  hands,  James  appealed  to 
him  tor  mercy,  as  farther  re^ance  was  vain. 
"  Thoo  cruel  tyrant,"  said  Graham,  raising  his 


of  the  body  evcB  after  he  w«s  dead, 
there  were  as  fewer  thaa  rfxte 
of  whad  woald  hare  prod^xd 

AttbefiMeof 
the  44th  year  of  hia  age,  aad  Ae  Oirty-flfM  of  his 
nominal,  tboa^  oaly  the  tUiteealh,  of  Uaadaal 
reign.  His  death  wis  aafraaallybewaBed  by  Ae 
natiOD,  Bad  bis  iahmaaa  aiaidaaa,  who  weicafl 
appicbended  witbia  a  bmhiIL  affco',  woe  pat  to 
deatk  by  tbe  moat  horrible  tortana. 

Jamea  left  a  aon,  abo  aamed  Janea,  tte  aA- 
jeet  of  the  ftdlowing  aitide,  sad  fin  dai^teia. 
A  portrsit  of  bia  qneen,  Jane  or  Joanos,  ■■  fat    I 
Ffnkertmi's  Scottish  GaUoy,  takes  fina  a  itP> 
print,  and  anbfmned  la  a  woodcat  of  it 
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One  of  hi*  duigfaters,  the  princeei  Isabel,  married 
In  NoTember  1442,  Frauds  I.,  dnke  of  Bretagne, 
haring  been  affianced  to  him  the  preceding  year, 
when  his  ratlier,  dnke  John  T.,  was  alive.  At- 
geotri,  in  his  Histny  of  Bretagne,  Informs  ng 
that  when  the  enroTs  of  John  retnmed  from  Scot- 
land, that  prince  wsa  eager  to  know  thdr  opinion 
of  the  princess.  Tbej  informed  him  that  she  had 
bean^,  health,  and  an  elegant  person,  bnt  was 
Ter7  silent,  and  apparently  umple.  "Mj  dear 
friends,"  atii  ttie  dnke,  "  I  beg  jon  will  retnm  to 
Scotland  and  bring  her  to  me ;  she  is  Jnst  sncti  a 
wife  u  I  deure  for  my  son.  Knowledge  does  a 
woman  more  hart  than  good ;  npon  mj  soni,  I 
shall  have  no  other.  Bj  the  body  of  St.  Nicolas, 
a  woman  is  qnite  wise  enongb,  when  she  con  dis- 
tingtiisti  her  hnsbsod's  shirt  from  bis  wuatcoat." 
In  Finkerton'i  Scottish  Gallerj,  where  tliis  cele- 
brated reply  is  quoted,  there  Is  a  fine  portrait  of 
babel  of  Sootland,  a  copy  from  the  eogravlng  in 
LoUnean's  Histoire  de  Bretagne,  taken  from  tlie 
oripnal  p^ting  In  Uie  cathedral  of  Tannee,  of 
which  a  woodcnt  is  ntt^oined 


JamM  L  holds  a  high  rank  among  Scottish  pO' 
els.  The  chief  memorial  of  bis  fiune  is  his  alle- 
gorical poem  of  'The  King's  Qnhair,'  the  only 
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manoscript  copy  of  which  in  existence  was  dis- 
corered  in  the  Bodleian  lilvary  at  Osfbrd,  by 
Lord  Woodhowelee,  (see  Tttlbb,  Alexander 
Fraser,)  who,  in  178S,  first  pnblished  It  to  tho 
worid,  with  oxptanatoiy  notes  and  B  critical  dis- 
sertation. To  James  is  likewise  ascribed  two 
hnmorons  poems,  entitled  '  Christ's  Kirk  on  tho 
Green,'  and  >  Peblis  to  the  Phiy,'  descriptive  of 
the  rural  manners  and  pastimes  of  that  age.  His- 
torians relate  that  he  wss  also  a  skiUtal  mn^an. 
and  some  attribute  t«  liim  the  eompoution  of 
many  of  the  most  favourite  national  melodies  ot 
Scotiand.  A  list  of  the  works  ascribed  to  James 
I.  wiU  be  fbnnd  in  Park's  edition  of  Walpole's 
Royal  and  Noble  Anthers. 

JAMES  n.,  king  of  Scotiand,  sncceeded  to  the 
throne,  on  the  mnrder  of  bis  fe,tiiet  in  February 
1437,  when  only  seven  yeare  of  age,  and  dnriof; 
his  minority  the  pnblic  affaire  were  chMy  direct- 
ed by  Cbancellor  Crichton  (see  toL  L  p.  727), 
who  Iiad  been  the  mmister  of  James  L ;  iriiile 
Alexander  Uvingston  was  chosen  keeper  of  the 
King's  person,  bnt  these  ministers  unhappily 
disagreed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conn- 
try  was  divided  into  two  factions.  When  at 
length  be  assumed  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  James  dispUiyed  a  pmdence  and  fortitude 
which  inspired  hopes  of  an  energetic  reign.  Be 
succeeded  in  overawing  and  nearly  mining  tlie 
potent  Ihmily  of  DoogUs,  which  had  so  long  ri- 
valled and  defied  the  crown,  and  with  his  own 
band  stabbed  the  dgbth  eari  to  the  heart  in  Stir- 
ling  casUe,  for  refneing  to  break  np  the  treasona- 
ble confederacy  wliich  had  Iwen  formed  with  the 
earls  of  Crawfbrd  and  Ross  (see  page  44  of  this 
volume).  He  procured  the  sanction  of  parliament 
to  laws  more  subversive  of  the  power  of  the  nobles 
than  had  been  obtained  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. By  one  of  these,  not  only  all  the  vast  poa  • 
sessions  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  were  annexed  to 
the  crown,  bnt  all  prior  and  fhture  alienations  of 
crown  lands  were  declared  to  be  void.  He  was 
accidentally  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at 
the  uege  of  Boxbnrgh,  August  8,  1460,  In  the 
30th  year  of  lUs  sge,  and  the  21th  of  his  reign. 

He  had  married  In  1450,  tlie  i»incees  Hary, 
daaghter  of  the  duke  of  Gnddrea,  by  whom  ha 
left  three  sons  and  a  dangbter.    Ob  receiving  in- 
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idligeoM  of  her  faiuband's  death,  the  queen  has- 
tened to  the  camp,  with  her  eldest  wm,  James, 
then  onlj  in  his  aerenth  jear,  and  boldly  exhort- 
ed the  nobles  to  cootinne  the  si^e,  with  the 
word*,  "  I  ^Te  70D  another  king."  The  aiege 
wa«  in  conaeqnence  Ttgorooslf  pressed,,  when  the 
gairiMn  surrendered,  and  the  castle  of  Roxbargfa 
was  lerelled  with  the  gronnd. 
JAMES  UI.,  bom  In  14&3,  ascended  the  Uirone 
\  in  1460,  bring  first  proclaimed  in  the  town  of 
Kelso.  Daring  his  miDoritj,  the  adminUtrsUon 
of  public  afikirs  was  committed  to  Robert,  Lord 
Bofd,  the  chancellor,  and  the  trcbbishope  of  Glas- 
gow nid  St.  Andrews,  and  the  bishop  of  Dttnkeld, 
and  by  them  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England  wa« 
coDclnded  for  fifteen  years.  On  18th  Joly  1469, 
the  king's  marriage  was  celebrated  with  Margaret, 
tUngkter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who,  in  name 
ot  dowry,  made  a  permanent  gift  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  isles  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  From 
a  portrait  of  this  princess,  in  Pinkerton's  Scottisli 
Gallery,  the  subjoined  woodcot  is  taken 


Like  bis  failiei'  suid  grandfather,  James  aimed 
at  hnmbling  the  power  of  the  nobles,  bnt  far  infe- 
rior to  them  In  abilities  and  address,  he  attached 
himself  to  persons  of  mean  station,  and  treated 
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bis  nobility  with  coldness  and  neglect.  Uavii^ 
detected  a  design  formed  against  him,  in  whicb 
his  brothoB,  Alexander,  dnke  of  Albaiij,  and 
John,  earl  of  Mar,  were  implicated,  James  aeiaed 
their  persons,  and  committed  Albaay  to  Edia- 
bni^  castle,  while  Mar  was  mnrdcred,  it  is  said, 
by  the  king's  command  (see  toL  L  pp.  48  and 
41).  Albany  made  bia  escape,  aad  condnded  a 
tret^  with  Edward  IT.  of  England,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  which  he  retnmed  to  Scotland,  with  a 
powerful  army  nnder  the  dnke  ot  Gloncester. 
James  was  compelled  to  implore  the  assistance  at 
bis  nobles,  and  while  they  lay  m  the  camp  near 
Lander,  a  congplnuy  for  the  destraction  of  the 
king's  faroorites  was  formed  among  tbem,  with 
Douglas  eari  of  Angus  at  its  bead,  (see  p.  46  of 
tbis  voltune,)  and  the  earis  of  Angns,  Hnntly,  and 
Lennox,  with  other  batons  of  tees  note,  tbrciUy 
entered  the  apartment  of  their  sovereign,  seised 
all  the  favonritea  except  one,  Sir  John  Ramsay, 
afterwards  created  earl  of  Bothwell,  (see  toI.  L  p. 
953,)  and  without  any  form  of  trial  hanged  them 
over  the  bridge  of  Lander,  in  July  148S.  Jama 
himself,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  rebelltoos 
barons,  was  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  castle,  in 
which  he  was  strictly  confined  for  a  time,  nnder 
the  charge  of  his  nncles,  the  earls  of  Bnchan  and 
Athot.  He  soon  obtuned  bis  liberation ;  bnt  new 
conspiracies  were  entered  into,  and  the  malcontent 
nobles  baring  obtained  possession  of  the  king's 
eUest  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  they  placed  him  at 
their  bead,  and  openly  proclaimed  their  intention 
of  depriving  James  of  a  crown  of  which,  they  de- 
dared,  he  had  proved  himeelf  unworthy.  Bonsed 
by  his  danger,  the  king  fanned  the  design  of  re- 
treating into  the  north,  bnt  the  rebellions  lords 
advandng  upon  Kdinbnrgb,  he  bad  scarcely  time 
to  get  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  ^Andrew 
Wood,  and  cross  over  to  Fife,  when  he  learned 
that  tbe  whole  of  the  sonUiera  part  of  Scotland 
had  risen  in  armt>.  Proceeding  towards  the  north, 
James  issned  orders  for  assembling  an  army,  and 
he  speedily  found  himself  at  tbe  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  force  of  30,000  men. 

The  two  parties  came  to  an  engagement  at  Sau- 
chie,  near  Stirling,  July  11,  1488.  James  fled*  at 
the  first  onset,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  carried 
into  a  millei's  hnt,  and  bf  a  peiwrn  who  calluia 
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himself  a  priest,  was  brought  to  confess  him,  he 
was  treacherously  murdered,  Id  the  d6th  year  of 
\uB  age,  and  28th' of  his  reign. 

The  portrait  of  James  lU.  and  his  son  kneeling, 
as  in  the  altar-piece,  originally  painted,  not  later 
than  the  year  1484,  of  the  Collegiate  chnrch  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Edinburgh,  which  is  given  in  a  sep- 
arate steel  plate,  has  been  yerified  by  Mr.  David 
Laing,  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet,  in  an  interesting  and  valuable  historical 
description,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  and  inserted  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  that  body,  vol.  iii.,  part  1,  page  8.  1860. 
'the  original  paintings,  transferred  in  consequence 
of  a  memorial  addressed  to  her  majesty,  signed  by 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Buccleuch,  and  other 
influential  persons,  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  from 
Hampton  Court,  as  .the  most  appropriate  place  for 
preserving  authentic  i>ortraits  of  the  royal  family 
of  Scotland,  have  been,  by  authority  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  placed  within  frames 
of  large  plate  glass,  and  raised  on  handsome  oak 
pedestals,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  panels  are  ex- 
lilbited  to  advantage. 

JAMES  rV.,  eldest  son  of  James  III.,  by  Mar- 
garet, princess  of  Denmark,  was  bom  in  March 
1472,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  In  1488.  Na- 
turally generous  and  brave,  and  fond  of  magnifi- 
cence, he  soon  acquu*ed  the  confidence  of  his 
nobles,  and  by  his  amiable  and  popular  manners, 
and  the  enactment  of  wise  and  salutary  laws, 
obtained  the  affections  of  his  people.  He  excelled 
in  all  warlike  exercises;  and,  by  frequent  tourna- 
ments and  other  splendid  exhibitions,  he  attracted 
to  his  coui-t  not  only  his  own  nobility,  but  also 
many  knights  from  foreign  countries.  To  acquaint 
himself  with  the  wapts,  manners,  and  pursuits  of 
his  subjects,  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
an^ongst  them  in  disguise.  In  1503  he  married 
Margaret,  dauffhter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  an 
event  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  union 
of  the  two  crpwns.  By  the  man-iage  treaty  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  England,  which  conti- 
nued unbroken  for  nine  years,  during  which  time 
the  kingdom,  under  his  beneficent  government, 
enjoyed  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  James'  impetuous  and 
chivalric  character  could  ill  brook  some  indica- 


tions of  hostility  shown  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Henry  VIII.,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne;  and,  assembling  a  numerous  ar- 
my, he  invaded  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
He  was  encountered  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  at  the 
head  of  81,000  men,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden, 
September  9,  1518,  when  the  Scots  army  sus- 
tained a  decisive  overthrow,  the  king  and-  the 
choicest  of  his  nobility  being  among  the  slain. 
James  was  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  and  26th 
of  his  reign,  at  the  time  of  this  disastrous  engage- 
ment, in  which  twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  five 
eldest  sons  of  peers,  fifty  gentlemen  of  note,  sev- 
eral dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  about  ten  thou- 
sand common  men,  were  left  on  the  field  with 
their  sovereign. 

In  the  Iconographia  ScoHea  of  Pinkerton,  there 
are  two  poitraits  of  this  generous  and  magnificent 
monarch,  one  of  them  with  a  falcon  on  his  fist, 
and  the  other  with  a  thistle  in  his  hand,  and  a 
chain  round  his  waist.  Historians  describe  his 
person  as  of  the  middle  size,  and  elegant,  with  a 
majestic  countenance.  Of  the  fbrmer  portrait, 
Pinkeiton  says:  "The  present  curious  and  inter- 
esting poitrait  is  from  a  painting  In  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Batsford,  at  Fulham;  which  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  King  Charies  I.  In  the  catalogue  of 
that  king's  pictures,  p.  87,  there  is  this  article: 
'  Item,  beside  the  door,  the  picture  of  King  James 
rV.  of  Scotland,  with  a  faulcon  on  hfs  fist,  done 
after  an  ancient  water-coloured  piece;  half  a  figure, 
so  big  as  the  life,  in  a  carved  frame.  Length  3  f. 
1.  Breadth  2  f.  0.  Done  by  Daniel  My  tens.*  This 
invaluable  piece  Is  in  good  preservation ;  and  My* 
tens,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ji^n^es  I.  of 
England,  has  shown  great  talent  in  the  execution. 
The  prototype  was  probably  a  painting  in  dlsteiq- 
per,  in  one  of  the  Scottish  palaces.** 

JAMES  v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  only 
eighteen  months  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  having  been  born  in  April  1512.  Among 
the  persons  who  had  the  principal  charge  of  his* 
education  were  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
Gavin  Dunbar,  and  John  Bellenden.  During  hU 
minority,  the  queen-mother  was  appointed  regent, 
in  consequence  of  the  will  left  by  her  husband, 
although  it  was  contrary  to  the  Scottish  law; 
bi^t  after  her  marriage  with  tlie  earl  of  Augutf, 
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L  p.  4$>  Is  U84,  wkn  <«lj  a  fes  ftvdtt 
f  car,  the  wMet,  tired  ^  the  Marte  of 
lata  vkick  tte  cflotiy  kad  beoi  bmii^ 
the  fiifmiiwi  wUck  pnraOed  aaosf 
ielT«i,  ifqpwtfd  tiK  yong  king  to  mmme  tte ; 
gfiprcnoBML  Bm  ^omtr^  kowercr,  w«s  scfflj 
mmtau^  m  kmr  gMidiaat  wcie  lypoitfd,  I17 
vhMi  the  vMe  mdkoAj  of  tke  atete  wm  ezcr- 
died  ia  Idi  sane.  The  caH  of  Aagu,  one  of 
tteie,  MM  olMiaed  tte  mcmdeaef  orcr  bk  col- 
leflfMS,  nd  be  Ittid  the  Idiig  in  sMJb  mtratirt  m 
iodneed  Jmms,  in  Us  feventeeath  year,  to  ouke 
hU  t&aa^  IroB  the  peleee  of  Falklaad,  aad  take 
reftqe  ia  Stviiog  caetle,  tlie  retidenee  of  bis 
mother.  Bf  the  moet  ligofooe  meaaafea,  tbe  king 
maw  yroeteded  to  rqmae  diaordeiB  and  pnniab 
crime  tfnoogbont  the  kingdom.  Attended  bj  a 
■■merooa  ntbaej  voder  the  i»etenee  of  enjoying 
tbe  pleaaavee  of  banting,  be  made  prognaeea  into 
tbe  nneettWd  parts  of  tbe  coontrf ,  ezecoting 
ebierea  and  maraoden,  and  eaosed  tlie  law  to  be 
obef  ed  erea  ia  tbe  remotest  parts  of  bis  domi- 
nions. Tbe  most  memoraUe  of  iiis  iiclims  was 
the  harder  oatlaw,  Jobnie  Armstrong,  wbo,  on 
eoming  to  paf  liis  respects  to  tlie  lung,  was  sum- 
aurily  banged  with  all  bis  ibUowen. 

In  16S2  tbe  college  of  Justice  or  court  of  session 
was  Institoted  by  James,  modePed  on  the  coort  of 
tbe  parliament  of  Paris. 

In  16S6  James  went  orer  to  France  upon  a  ma- 
trimonial expedition,  and  married  Magdalene, 
eldest  daogbter  of  tbe  French  king,  who  died  of 
consnmption  within  forty  days  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland.  He  afterwards,  in  Jane  1538,  espoused 
Mary  of  Ghiise,  widow  of  the  doke  of  Longaeville. 
His  continaal  eiTorts  to  deprees  the  nobility  ren- 
dered almost  bis  whole  reign  disastroos.  A  rop^ 
tare  with  Henry  VUL  led  to  the  battle  of  Solwsf 
Mom,  one  of  tbe  most  inglorioos  in  the  Scottish 
annals.  The  chief  command  of  the  Scots  troops 
having  been  conferred  on  Oliyer  Sinclair,  afa- 
voarite  of  the  Ung,  the  haughty  and  discontent- 
ed nobles  indignantly  refhsed  to  obey  such  a 
leader,  and  were,  in  consequence,  easily  defeated 
by  an  inferior  body  of  English.  When  the  tid- 
ings of  this  disaster  reached  James,  he  was  struck 
to  the  heart  with  grief  and  mortification.    Hast- 


to  Ediehmr^  he 


he  took  to  bm  bed. 


Afewof 


DeccadMr  U,  U42,  ha«  0^  ia  the  thirty- 
year  of  his  age 
HisdeaObed 
his  mom 

looad  his  eoaeh;  the 
head  for  them  to  kim;  aad  ivgaiding 
some  mooieata  with  a  k)ok  of  great 
placidity,  tamed  hinndf  opoa  the  pSiow  aad  ex- 
pired. He  left  aa  only  daa^iter,  the  beaotifal  bat 
anfofftonate  Maiy,  qneca  of  Scots,  aa  iafoai  of 
ei^  days  M^  to  saeeeed  to  the  crova,  aad 
•MM— g«t  other  iDegitimate  duldrea,  a  aoa,  Jaawa» 
afterwards  the  fomoos  Regent  Moray,  his  mother 
being  the  danghter  of  John,  fooith  liord  Enkine. 

His  love  of  justice  endeared  James  Y.  to  the 
people,  who  conferred  on  liim  the  pnmd  title  of 
^  King  of  the  Poor."  To  gratify  a  abong  paasioB 
for  romaatSc  adventnre,  he  need  oftea  to  roam 
tbronn^  the  country  in  disguise,  nnder  the  name 
of  ^^The  Gndeman  of  BaDangeiclL*'  He  la  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  well-known  baOad  of 
*The  Gaberinnzie  Man;'  and  to  him  is  also 
ascribed  the  popular  old  song  of  *The  Jollie  Beg- 
gar,' both  founded  on  his  own  adventures. 

His  person  is  described  as  having  been  of  the 

middle  size;  his  form  elegant  and  miyestic,  his 

face  oval,  his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  yellow.    He  had 

an  aqoillne  nose,  and  the  most  striking  featores  of 

tbe  Stuarts,  from  the  accession  of  the  family.    His 

portrait,  engraved  for  the  'Scottish  Nation,'  is 

from  one  in  Finkerton's  lamogrf^^ia  SaOiea^  after 

a  drawing  in  Lord  Orford^s  possession,  copied  from 

a  contemporary  painting  in  the  coflection  of  the 

dulce  of  Devonshire. 
JAMES  YI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  EngUuid, 

the  son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry  Lord 

Damley,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  castle,  June  19, 

1666.   In  July  of  the  following  year,  on  the  forced 

resignation  of  his  mother,  James  was  crowned 

king  at  Stirling,  when  he  was  scarcely  more  than 
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a  year  old.  Soon  after  his  birth,  he  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  his  youth  was 
passed  at  Stirling  castle,  under  the  tuition  chiefly 
of  Greorge  Buchanan,  He  was  of  a  dodla  but 
timid  disposition,  and  his  progress  in  learning  was 
rapid.  During  his  minority  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  regents,  of  whom  the  earls  of  Moray 
and  Morton  were  the  most  conspicuous.  In  1578 
James  assumed  the  goyemment  into  his  own 
hands ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  reconcile 
the  feuds  of  his  nobility,  whom,  for  that  purpose, 
be  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Holyrood-house. 
He  early  discovered  that  excessive  propensity  to 
favouritism  which  accompanied  him  through  life. 
His  preference  of  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  Captain 
James  Stewart,  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  created 
earl  of  Arran,  Led  to  the  celebrated  *'Biud  of 
Kuthven**  in  August  1582  (see  page  8S9),  when  the 
confederated  nobles  compelled  him  to  dismiss  them 
from  his  councils.  In  the  following  May  James 
made  his  escape  from  Ruthven  castla,  when  he  re- 
called the  earl  of  Arran,  executed  the  earl  of  Gow- 
rie  for  treason  (in  May  1584),  and  banished  most 
of  the  lords  engaged  with  him  in  that  enterprise. 
In  1565  the  banished  nobles  returned  to  Scotland 
with  an  army,  an'd  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  par- 
don for  themselves,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  the 
favourites  from  the  king's  presence. 

During  the  long  imprisonment  of  his  ill-fated 
mother,  James  treated  her  with  neglect;  but  when 
it  became  evident  that  Queen  Ellaabeth  was  at 
length  about  to  consummate  her  cruelty  to  Mary 
by  putting  her  to  a  violent  death,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  interfere.  He  sent  a  letter  of  re- 
monstrance to  the  English  queen,  and  appealed  to 
his  foreign  allies  for  assistance.  On  receiving  the 
tidings  of  her  execution,  he  exhibited  every  out- 
ward sign  of  grief  and  indignation.  He  rejected 
with  becoming  spirit  the  excuses  of  Elizabeth, 
and  made  prepai'ations  for  war,  but,  conscious  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  resources,  no  actual  hostili- 
ties took  place. . 

In  1589  James  contracted  a  matrimonial  aUi- 
ance  with  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Frederick, 
king  of  Denmark.  The  princess,  on  her  voyage, 
being,  by  contrary  winds,  driven  back  to  Norway, 
James  sailed  in  'quest  of  her,  and  after  a  winter 
passed  in  feasting  and  revelry  in  Copenhagen,  re 


turned  with  his  queen  to  Scotland  in  May  1590. 
For  the  next  ten  years  the  history  of  his  reign 
exhibits  much  turbulence  and  party  contention. 
In  August  1600,  while  the  kingdom  was  in  a  state 
of  unusual  tranquillilT',  occurred  the  mysterious 
affiur  called  the  Growrie  conspiracy,  one  of  the 
most  inexplicable  events  in  the  annals  of  Scot- 
land.   Historians  have  assumed  that  the  earl  of 
Growrie  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Ruthven,  had 
concerted  a  plan  to  assassinate  the  king,  inre* 
venge  for  their  father's  execution  in  1584.    On 
the  5th  of  August  1600,  he  was  at  bis  palace  of 
Falkland  in  Fife,  enjoying  his  favourite  amuse^ 
ment  of  hunting,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  he  had  mounted,  with  his  suite,  and  was 
proceeding  in  search  of  game,  when  he  met  Alex- 
ander Ruthven^  %rho  with  great  eamestliess  in^ 
formed  him  that  he  had  seiaed  a  person  in  dis- 
guise, of  a  very  suspicious  appearance,  who  held 
under  his  doak  a  pot  full  of  money,  whom  he  had 
confined  in  his  brother^s  castle  at  Perth  for  his 
examination.    The  king  conceiving  him  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  Pope  or  the  king  of  Spain,  was  per- 
suaded to  proceed  to  Perth,  taking  with  him  only 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  about 
twenty  others.    Soon  after  his  arrival,  while  his 
retinue  were  partaking  of  a  repast  in  an  adjoining 
apartment^Alexanderrequested  James  to  follow  him 
privately ;  and,  leading  him  up  a  staircase,  through 
several  rooms,  the  doors  of  which  he  carefully 
locked  behind  them,  came  at  last  to  a  small  study, 
where  there  stood  a  man  in  armour,  with  a  sword 
and  dagger  by  his  side.    At  this  strange  sight, 
James  started  back,  but  Ruthven,  snatching  the 
dagger,  held  It  to  his  breast,  saying,  **  Remember 
how  unjustly  my  father  suffered  by  your  com- 
mand; you  are  my  prisoner;  submit  to  my  dis- 
posal, without  resistance  or  outcry,  or  this  dagger 
shall  instantly  revenge  his  blood."    James  made 
use  of  expostulations,  entreaties,  and  flattery,  on 
which  Ruthven  left  him  in  charge  of  the  armed 
man,  to  seek  for  his  brother.    In  the  meantime 
the  king's  attendants  became  impatient,  and  on 
inquiring  for  James,  one  of  the  servants  hastily 
appeared  among  them,  and  told  them  that  bis  ma- 
jesty had  just  ridden  off  towards  Falkland.    All 
of  them  rushed  out  into  the  street ;  and  the  earl, 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  called  for  their  hones 
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Alexander  Rnthyen  had,  by  this  time,  returned 
to  the  mysterions  chamber  where  the  king  was  de- 
tained, and  swearing  now  that  there  was  no  re- 
medy, and  that  he  mast  die,  proceeded  to  bind  his 
hands.  Unarmed  as  he  was,  the  king  scorned  to 
submit  to  such  an  indignity,  bat  closing  with  his 
opponent,  a  fiei*ce  struggle  ensued.  The  man  in 
armour,  who  had  hitherto  stood  motionless,  threw 
up  the  window,  and  the  king,  dragging  Rnthyen 
towards  it,  cried,  with  a  wild  and  affrighted  yoice, 
^^ Treason  I  Help  t  My  lord  of  Mar!  help,  help,  I 
am  murdered  !**  His  attendants,  hearing  his  cries, 
and  seeing  at  the  window  a  hand  which  grasped 
his  neck,  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Lennox  and 
Mar,  with  the  greater  number  of  the  nobles,  ran 
up  the  principal  staircase,  where,  finding  all  the 
doors  shut,  they  endeayoured  in  yaln  to  force  a 
passage.  But  Sir  John  Ramsay,  of  the  Dalhousie 
family,  one  of  the  royal  p|iges,  ascending  by 
a  backstair,  called  ^*the  black  turnpike,"  found 
,  the  door  of  the  apartment  open  ;  and  seizing 
Rnthyen,  who  was  still  straggling  with  the  king, 
strnick  him  twice  with  his  sword,  and  thrust  him 
towards  the  entrance,  where  he  was  met  and 
killed  by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hagh  Her- 
ries.  With  his  last  breath  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Alas  I 
I  am  not  to  blame  for  this  matter." 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Gowrie  rushed  into 
the  room,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  each  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  seyen  of  his  people,  well  armed,  and  a 
scuffle  ensued,  when  Sir  John  Ramsay  pierced  the 
earl  through  the  heait,  and  he  fell  dead  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  inhabitants  of  Perth,  with 
whom  Gowrie  was  extramely  popular,  hearing  of 
his  fate,  ran  to  arms,  and  surrounded  his  house, 
threatening  reyenge.  His  majesty  endeayoured 
to  pacify  them,  by  speaking  to  them  from  a  win- 
dow, and  also  by  admitting  the  magistrates,  to 
whom  he  fully  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  on  which  they  dispersed,  and  he  retnnied 
to  Falkland.  Tliree  of  the  earPs  accomplices  were 
aflerwai*ds  condemned  and  executed  at  Peith,  and 
diligent  search  being  made  for  the  person  con- 
cealed in  the  study,  Andrew  Henderson,  the  earrs 
stewai-d,  upon  a  promise  of  pardon,  acknowledged 
idmself  to  be  the  man.  Fi'om  his  confessions, 
lioweyw,  and  those  of  others  implicated  in  the 
transaction,  it  appeared  that  they  were  totally  ig- 


norant of  the  motiyes  which  had  prompted  their 
master  to  such  a  deed.  From  the  utter  want  of 
preparation  for  an  effectiye  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  brothers,  we  are  inclined  to  belieye  that  they  did 
not  meditate  the  death  of  the  king,  but  merely  to 
get  possession  of  his  person,  the  only  mode  adopt- 
ed in  those  days,  by  ambitions  or  discontented 
noblemen,  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  policy  of  tlie 
goyemment,  and  to  render  their  own  influence 
paramount.  The  subject  has  been  yery  ably  in- 
yestigated  in  ^Pitcaun^s  Criminal  Trials,'  and  tke 
eyidence  connected  with  it  has  already  been  refers 
red  to  undei*  the  head  of  Gowrie,  earl  of  (see  pi 
340  of  this  yolume). 

For  the  next  three  years,  James  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  his  ambassadors  in 
England,  and  directed  their  measures,  relatiye  to 
his  succession  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  with 
a  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  of  life  which  could 
scarcely  haye  been  expected  firom  his  preyions 
management  of  Scottish  affairs. 

In  1603,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  when 
his  style  was  changed  to  James  I.,  being  the  first 
king  of  that  name  in  the  sister  country.  He  sig- 
nalised his  accession  to  the  English  crown  by  be- 
stowing a  profusion  of  titles  and  honoura  on  both 
Scotsmen  and  Englishmen,  but  his  undisguised 
preference  of  his  own  countrymen  excited  the  jea- 
lousy and  complaints  of  his  new  subjects.  A  con- 
ference held  in  the  beginning  of  1604,  at  Hampton 
Court,  between  the  diyines  of  the  established 
church  and  the  puritans,  afforded  James  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  skill  in  theological 
contt'oyeray,  and  of  declaiming  his  determination 
to  oppress  all  who  dissented  fi'om  episcopacy. 
His  despotic  and  intolerant  spirit  eyen  led  him  to 
re-light  the  fires  of  persecution.  In  1611  he 
caused  two  of  his  English  subjects,  Bartholomew 
Legate  and  Edward  Wightman,  to  be  burnt  for 
heresy,  the  one  nt  Smithiield,  and  the  other  at 
Lichfield.  On  November  5,  1605,  was  discoyered 
the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot,  concerted  by  some 
English  Roman  Catholics,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  blow  up  king  and  parliament ;  and,  some  lime 
after,  was  also  detected  a  conspiracy  entered  into 
by  Lord  Cobham  and  others  to  place  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne. 
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In  1612  he  lost  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  prince 
of  great  promise.  In  1613  the  eventtnl  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  with  the  elector  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  took  place.  James'  favonrite  at 
this  time  was  Robert  Carr  or  Kerr,  of  the  Eerrs 
of  Femihirst,  a  yonth  from  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
created  earl  of  Somerset.  The  scandalous  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  OTerbnry  by  the  machinations  of 
this  minion  and  his  infamous  countess,  led  to  his 
disgrace  at  court,  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  George  Yilliers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
unjust  execution  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1618,  to  please  the  court  of 
Spain,  has  left  a  deep  stain  on  James'  memory. 

The  dose  of  James'  life  was  marked  by  violent 
contests  with  his  parliament,  which  prepared 
dreadful  consequences  for  his  son,  Charles  I.  He 
was  also  much  disquieted  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  elector -palatine,  who  had  been 
stripped  of  all  his  dominions  by  the  German 
emperor.  By  first  undertaking  the  defence  of 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  then  aban- 
doning their  cause,  James  incurred  consider- 
able odium.  Urged  by  natural  feelings  for  the 
popular  cause,  in  1624  he  had  declared  war 
against  Spain  and  the  emperor.  It  was  not 
without  great  reluctance  that  he  consented  to 
this  step,  nor  would  any  considerations  of  na- 
tional honour  or  interest  have  persuaded  him 
to  it,  had  not  his  son  Charles,  and  the  favour- 
ite Buckingham,  supported  it.  The  military  ex- 
pedition, however,  to  Holland  proved  a  miser- 
able failure.  The  French  court  stood  aloof  from 
the  struggle,  and  the  Dutch  received  their  Eng- 
lish allies  with  coldness  and  inhumanity.  Cha- 
grined at  the  turn  which  affaira  had  taken, 
distracted  by  the  cabals  of  his  courtiers,  and  irri- 
tated by  what  appeared  to  him  the  arrogance  of 
his  parliament  and  the  disloyalty  of  his  people, 
James's  health,  already  shaken  by  the  intemper- 
ate use  of  strong  and  sweet  wines,  and  repeated 
attacks  of  gout,  began  to  ^ve  way.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1625,  he  was  seized  with  tertian  ague, 
and  died  on  the  27th  of  March  that  year,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  His  reign  was  distinguished 
by  the  establishment  of  new  colonies,  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactmes,  and  the  improvement  of 
Ireland. 


James,  who  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  di-awn 
sword,  was  very  expert  with  his  pen,  and  he 
prided  himself  much  on  his  literary  abilities. 
Though  dogmatical  and  pedantic,  his  learning  was 
extensive,  and  he  had  strong  powers  of  mind 
when  divested  of  prejudice.  He  attempted  poetry 
with  considerable  success.  So  fond  was  he  of  po- 
lemics, that  he  founded  Chelsea  coUege  expressly 
for  controversial  theology.  His  grandson,  Charles 
n.,  however,  converted  it  into  an  asylum  for  dis- 
abled soldiers.  For  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, James  also  founded,  in  April  1582,  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  he  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  on  all  who  speak  the  English  language,  by 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  still 
in  use,  which  was  begun  under  his  instructions, 
in  1604,  and  completed  and  published  in  1611. 

His  works  are : 

The  Eflsajes  of  a  Frentiae  in  the  Ditune  Art  of  Poede. 
Edinburgh,  1584  and  1585,  4to.  At  that  time  his  nugeetj 
was  only  in  his  ISth'year.  After  the  Commendatoiy  Poema 
in  thiB  Tolnme,  follow  twelve  Sonnets,  preoeded  by*  Ane 
Qnadram  of  Alezandrin  Verse;  Next  succeed,  The  Yranie, 
being  a  Translation  from  Da  Bartas ;  Ane  Metaphoricall  in- 
vention of  a  Tragedie,  called  Phoaniz;  A  Paraphrastical 
Translation  oat  of  the  Poete  Lvoane;  Ane  Schort  IVeatise, 
conteining  some  Berlis  and  Cantelis  to  be  obeernit  and  es- 
chewit  in  Soottis  Poesie.  These  Rales  are  the  most  earioos 
p(ntion  of  the  book,  and  are  followed  by.  The  oiiiL  Psalme, 
translated  ovt  of  Tremellivs ;  and  ane  schort  Poeme  of  lyme. 
A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  given  by  R.  P.  Gillies,  in  1814. 

Ane  Frvitful  Meditation,  conteining  ane  plaine  and  fadll 
Ezporitioon  of  ye  7,  8,  9,  and  10  versis  of  the  20th  Ghapt  of 
the  Benelationn,  in  forme  of  ane  Sermone.  Set  doon  be  the 
raaist  Ghzistiane  King,  and  synoeir  profiessoar,  and  chief  de- 
fender of  the  treuth,  lames  Ihe  6,  King  of  Soottis.  Edin. 
1588,  4to.  In  English,  entitled,  The  King's  Majestie  of 
Scotland,  James  the  6th  his  Frntfhll  Meditation,  oontMning 
an  Exposition,  or  laying  open  of  BeaeL  zz.  7-10.  First 
printed  in  Scottish,  at  Edenborongh,  1588.  Since  printed  at 
London,  1589,  and  1608,  8vo.  This  work  was  also  printed 
in  Franoh,  at  RocheUe,  in  1589.  Ane  Meditatiovn  vpon  the 
xzv.,  zxviL,  and  zzix.  verses  of  the  zv.  Chapt.  of  the  first 
bake  of  the  ChronideB  of  the  Klngis.    Edin.  1589,  4to. 

Poeticall  Exercises,  at  Vacant  Hoars.  Edin.  1591,  4to 
This  he  oharaoterises  as  the  work  of  his  "  verie  jooDg  and 
tender  years.**    Reprinted  by  R  P.  Gillies  in  1814 

Demonologie,  in  form  of  Dialogae;  divided  into  three 
books.    Edin.  1597, 1600,  4to.    Lond.  1608,  4to. 

The  Questions  to  be  resolvit  at  the  Gonvention  of  the  Es- 
taits  and  Generall  Assemblie,  appointed  to  be  ift  the  bnrgh 
of  Perth,  the  last  day  of  Febraaiie  nixt  to  come.  Edinbrn^li, 
1597  4to.  These  questions,  55  in  nomber,  are  sabscribed 
James  Bx. 

Instrnotions  to  his  Sonne,  Prinoe  Henry.  Edin.  1608, 
12mo. 

Baailicon  Doron ;  a  Poem.  Lond.  1608, 1604,  8vOb  Pariri, 
1603, 1604,  8vo,  and  16mo.    A  treatise  to  his  aon. 
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JmoU  H.  BriUanla,  &&  R^a  DeckratiD  pro  Jure  Regio, 
■aqitranunque  ImniniiiUte;  ulvsnai  Card.  Firranii  On- 
tumnii  in  Comitils  Fruiciie  gcncntibni  id  Ordinnn  Pletainm 
Pnidia  batnum  IS  Cti.  Feb.  1615.    Lond,  1616,  4bi. 

The  Traa  I^ve  of  Free  Monarcbiat;  or,  tb*  reciprack  tai 
mntuD  daUs  betwiit  ■  Free  Rjng  uid  Eiii  Matunll  SutHeets. 
Thii  fau  nutbsr  dab  ddt  latfaor's  nuns,  but  is  placed  in  tbs 
OollKitioa  of  King  Janm  Vl.'a  v«ki.  It  and  liis  '  Bislioon 
Doron'  oooUiD  manj  dMpaUo  dootrinea,  in  uoocdaiuM  irith 
lbs  sibnns  aotiana  of  tbs  dirios  ligbt  of  kingi  ubiob  he  en- 
Urtunad,  but  ths^an,  nararthelsaa,  voib  of  no  ordinary  msrit 

Open  Latina,  sdenCs  Rioirdo  Montuntio.  Load,  1619, 
(oL  ^le  Hins  in  Engllih,  by  Biahep  MooMoab.  London, 
16ie,  foL 

I^aniBd  Dminona,  and  moat  pmdsnt  and  piona  Dinctiona 
Kir  emdeDta  in  Divinity.    1639,4b). 

Tbs  Faalmes  of  King  David,  tranalaUd  by  King  Jamw, 
Oif.  1631,  lamo.    Lond.  1636,  foL 

CooDter-blaat  to  Tobacfo.  To  which  is  added,  a  leanisd 
Kuonm  by  Dr.  Erarard  Uaynwaring,  pmring  that  Tobaofio 
ia  a  pramring  oauaa  of  the  Scarry.     Ijind.  16T2,  4to. 

Tbs  Prince's  Cabala ;  or.  Myeteriet  of  SUta.     ITlfi,  8to. 

TIw  leniaining  publications  of  tbia  manarch  oonnat  ol 


1604,4 

8peecb  in  the  last  Seaaion  of  Parliament ;  wilb  a  Diacoonie 
of  the  Manner  of  tha  Diacoreiy  of  the  lata  intandad  Treaaoo. 
l^d.  IGOfi,  Ho.  1606,  Sto. 

Hia  Speecb  in  Parliament,  Uucb,  1607.    l/ind.  4to. 

Speech  to  both  Uonaea  of  Parliament.    Land.  1607,  4(o. 

Uia  Judgamaot  cmcenilng  a  Seal  King  and  a  Tyrant,  &c. 
Lond.  leoe,  168L 

Books  ofProdamaCbns.    Land.  160D,  fol 

Poblicatioa  of  hia  Ediut  against  Private  Combata.  Lond. 
1fllS,4to. 

Speedi  m  tbs  Stane  Cbunber,  Juns  20, 1616.  London, 
1616,  4to. 

Dselaratjon  ooiueming  Laofiil  Sparta  to  ba  naad.  Lend. 
16t«. 

A  Speech  in  PaiUsniant,  a  Prectamalion.  and  a  Dadara- 
tHHi.    Lond.  16SI,  4to. 

VoiBagia:  or,  tbs  difference  betwiit  ■  King  Baling  by 
Law,  and  a  Tyrant  bj  lue  oivn  will :  in  two  ^leechea  of  King 
Jama  to  the  Parliaiaent,  in  t60S  and  160S.     Lood.  166L 

JAUESONE,  Gbokoe,  an  enunent  artist,  jast- 
Ij  termed  tlie  Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  the  flret 
naUve  Scots  painter  on  record,  nas  bora  at  Aber- 
deen Sn  1686.  He  tos  tbe  son  of  Andrew  Jame- 
aooe,  an  wcbitect  or  builder  in  that  city,  and 
Marjory,  daaghter  of  David  Andenon,  one  of  the 
magistrataa.  He  atadied  at  Antwerp,  under  Bu- 
bena,  with  Vandyke ;  and  on  hia  return  to  Scot- 
land In  1628  he  applied  hlmaelf  to  punting  por- 
traits in  oil,  occasionally  practislDg  alao  in  history 
and  landscape.  When  Chadea  I.  visited  Scotland 
in  1693,  the  msgittratea  of  Edinburgh  employed 
Jamesone  to  make  drawings  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
naroha.  With  tbese  the  king  was  so  highly 
pleased,  that  lie  sat  to  him  for  a  fulUlength  |^- 


3  GEORGE. 

tare,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring  trom 
bis  finger.  It  ia  said  that  on  acconnt  of  a  weak- 
ness in  bis  eyes,  his  majesty  allowed  him  the  pri- 
vilege of  remaining  covered  in  bis  presence,  a 
drcumstancQ  wbhih  may  acconnt  for  Us  bdng 
represented  with  hia  hat  on  in  all  hia  portraits  of 
himself,  Jamesone  died  at  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1614,  aged  68,  and  was  bnried  in  the 
GreyfHaTB  churchyard  of  that  city.  An  eagrav- 
iug  of  bis  portrut,  with  a  miniature  of  his  wife  in 
his  hand,  from  a  picture  by  himself,  is  inserted  in 
Pinlierton'g  Scottish  GaUeryi  of  which  a  woodcut 
Is  subjoined. 


tortraita,  painted  by  him,  are  pre«er*ed  iL  dit- 
Terent  gentlemen's  houses  In  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Hs  well  as  in  Hariscbal  and  King's  colleges ;  and 
tbe  hall  of  the  latter  is  adorned  by  one  of  bis  pic- 
tm^  called  the  Sibyls,  anpposed  to  be  portraita 
of  ten  of  tba  chief  beauties  of  Aberdeen.  The 
largest  collection  of  Jamesone's  works  is  at  Tay- 
month  casUe,  Perthshire,  the  seat  of  the  marqnia 
of  Breadalbane,  his  lordship's  ancestors  bavbg 
been  one  of  his  chief  patrona.  A  cnriona  genea- 
logical tree  of  the  bouae  of  Glenorchy,  painted  by 
Jamaaone  Id  1^35,  ia  desoibed  by  Pennant  in  his 
Tour.    Some  acconnt  of  his  works  ia  contained  In 
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the  vaLaable  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.' 
This  distinguished  artist  married,  March  12, 1624, 
Isabel  Tosh,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family,  bnt 
three  daughters  only  snrvived  him.  Of  these, 
Mary,  who  was  thrice  married,  and  had  for  her 
second  husband  James  Gregory,  the  mathemati- 
oiaa,  excelled  in  skilfal  sewing,  and  executed  an 
extensive  piece  of  tapestry,  which  was  himg  fh)m 
the  gallery  of  the  West  church  in  Aberdeen. 
Alexander,  one  of  his  scholars,  married  another 
daughter,  and  Cosmo  Alexander  his  son,  engraved 
a  portrait  of  his  grandfather  in  1728. 

JAMESON,  Robert,  a  distinguished  natural- 
ist, styled  the  father  of  modem  natural  history, 
third  son  of  Thomas  Jameson,  merchant  and 
soap-manufacturer,  Leith,  was  bom  in  that  town 
on  the  11th  July,  1774.  He  early  showed  a 
strong  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  natural  objects,  and  whilst  a  boy  at 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  he 
commenced  stuffing  birds,  and  collecting  animals 
and  pUnts,  on  the  beach  of  Leith  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  1788  he  entered  the  humanity 
class,  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  as  a 
student,  he  walked  in  the  procession  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  New  college  build- 
ings, in  one  of  the  class-rooms  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  distinguished  lecturer.  At  first, 
from  his  great  desire  to  see  the  world,  he  was 
anxious  to  be  a  sailor;  bnt  his  father  objecting, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  adopted,  instead, 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  assbt- 
ant  to  John  Che3me,  Esq.,  surgeon,  Leith.  In 
1792  he  attended  one  course  of  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Walker,  then  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  and  another  in  1793.  He 
soon  became  a  favourite  pupil,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  appointed  keeper  of  the  museum.  He 
also  studied  botany  ivith  great  success.  In  1798 
he  visited  London,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
principal  scientific  gentlemen  of  the  metropolis, 
particularly,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Shaw,  and 
Other  leading  members  of  the  Linnsan  Society. 

On  his  retum  to  Leith,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
signed his  surgical  appointment,  and  applied  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  to  practical  anatomy,  un- 
der the  celebrated  lecturer  John  Bell,  with  whom 
lie  dissected  for  a  long  period,  to  enlarge  his  views 


of  comparative  anatomy.  Whilst  attending  the 
chemical  class,  his  assiduity  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Rotheram,  Dr.  Black's  assistant,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  physics  hi  the  university 
of  St  Andrews.  He  now  added  to  his  chemical 
knowledge,  mineralogical  information  generally, 
and  his  first  essays  as  a  mineralogist  were  contri- 
buted to  the  13th  volume  of  the  '  Bee,*  edited  by 
Dr.  Anderson.  To  the  Natural  History  Society, 
which  appears  to  have  been  instituted  in  1790, 
but  whose  proceedings  were  not  published,  he 
read  twelve  papers  on  various  scientific  subjects. 
In  1794  he  visited  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  he 
spent  three  months,  exploring  their  geology,  min- 
eralogy, Ecology,  and  botany.  In  1797  he  also, 
with  a  similar  purpose,  visited  the  island  of  Ar- 
ran,  at  that  time  unknown  to  geologists,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  published  his  *•  Mineralogy 
of  the  Island  of  Arran  and  the  Shetland  Isles,' 
which  at  once  took  a  high  place  among  scientific 
publications,  for  the  remarkable  ph^omena  de- 
scribed in  it 

In  1798,  in  company  with  his  Ultimate  Mend, 
Mr.,  afterwards  t&  Charles  Bell,  the  celebrated 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  he  spent  the  summer 
months  in  examinhig  the  geology  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Western  Islands.  The  following  year,  he 
visited  and  Investigated  the  Orkney  islands,  and 
agahi  explored  the  isle  of  Arran.  The  result  of 
his  researches  was  published  in  1800,  in  his  *  Min- 
eralogy of  the  Scottish  Isles,'  in  2  vols,  quarto, 
iilnstrated  with  maps  and  plates,  a  work  which 
contained  the  first  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the 
Hebrides  and  Orkneys.  The  same  year,  he  left 
Scotland  for  Freyberg  In  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  two  years,  studying  mineralogy  and 
geology  under  the  learned  and  famous  Werner. 
He  woriLed  in  the  mhies  there  under  the  rules  laid 
down  by  his  master,  and  underwent  the  same 
dradgery  and  the  same  kind  of  wori:  as  the  com- 
mon miner,  by  which  means  he  acquired  much 
valuable  information.  Mr.  Jameson  fully  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  from  Wemer  that  we  first  de- 
rived dear  and  distinct  views  of  the  stracture  and 
classification  of  rocks.  Some  of  his  fellow-students 
under  Wemer  gained  a  high  European  reputation, 
particularly  Frederick  Mohs,  the  celebrated  ndn* 
eralogist;  T.  F.  D*Aubisson  de  Yoisins,  disCIn- 
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gttuhed  lor  his  works  on  the  miues  of  Freyberg,  I 
and  the  Basalts  of  Saxony ;  and  Professor  Stef- 
fens,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  scientific  writers. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Jameson  retnmed  to  Scotland, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Walker  the  same  year, 
be  was  appointed  regins  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  nnirersity  of  Edinburgh.  He^  held 
that  chair,  with  great  celebrity  to  the  university, 
for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years.  In  1808,  he 
founded  at  Edinburgh,  the  Wemerian  Natural 
History  Society,  and  was  elected  its  president  for 
life.  The  following  year  he  published,  in  one  vol- 
ume octavo,  the  *  Elements  of  Greognosy,'  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  make  known  Werner's 
views  respecting  the  composition  and  structure  of 
the  globe.  The  result  was  a  division  of  the  north- 
em  geologists  of  Great  Britain  into  the  supporters 
of  the  Wemerian  and  the  Huttonian  doctrines, 
and  the  fierce  controversy  that  ensued  was  ulti- 
mately useful,  by  exciting  attention,  and  diffusing 
a  taste  for  geology. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Jameson  commenced  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  and  for  the  first  six 
years  he  conducted  it  with  Sir  David  Brewster ; 
but,  after  that  period,  he  was  the  sole  editor. 
The  earlier  volumes  contain  not  a  few  contribu- 
tions firom  his  pen.  He  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  a  member 
of  the  French  academy,  and  of  many  other  sden- 
tific  bodies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  name 
was  long  associated  with  the  museum  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh university,  of  which,  firom  the  labour, 
seal,  and  anxiety  he  displayed  in  its  collection 
and  arrangement,  he  may  almost  be  considered  as 
the  founder,  and  a  marble  bust  of  him,  by  Steell, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  hall.  On  his 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in 
1604,  he  found  the  museum  very  inconsiderable, 
lie  placed  his  own  collection  of  natural  history  in 
it,  and  continued  collecting  from  that  period  tUl 
1819.  There  was  no  regular  allowance  for  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  the  museum,  he 
himself  had  no  salary  as  keeper,  and  the  only  re- 
sources he  had  to  look  to,  for  keeping  it  up,  were 
occasional  assistance  from  the  town  council  and 
his  own  private  funds.  In  1812,  he  applied  to 
the  barons  of  exchequer  for  a  grant  of  money  for 
its  supportt  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  £100  per 


annum,  for  expenses  incarred  iu  its  preservation, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  specimens.  In  1820  the 
museum  was  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, on  payment  of  half-a-crown  for  each  visitor. 
In  July  1834,  the  admission  fee  was  reduced  to 
one  shilling,  and  on  another  application  to  the 
crown,  the  grant  of  £100  per  annum  was  raised  to 
£200.  In  the  meantime  various  collections  had 
been  purchased  and  added  to  the  museum.  In 
1852  it  had  increased  so  much  that  the  magis- 
trates, and  Professor  Jameson,  as  keeper,  for- 
warded memorials  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  for 
converting  the  museuln  into  a  national  museum 
for  Scotland,  and  their  request  was  granted. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered 
much  from  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  in 
the  session  of  1852-8,  he  attempted  to  lecture,  but 
was  compelled  to  forego  this  and  all  active  duties. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  19th  April  1854,  in  his 
80th  year,  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  that  he  received  a  public  funeral 
During  the  long  period  of  his  professorship  he  had 
the  honour  of  sending  forth  from  his  class-room 
many  pupils  who  subsequently  acquired  a  high 
name  in  the  world,  and  not  a  few  of  them  came  to 
fill  distinguished  places  in  the  seminaries  and  sci- 
entific institutions  of  Europe.  This  sketch  has 
been  drawn  up  fit)m  a  biographical  memoir  of  him 
by  his  nephew,  Laurence  Jameson,  Esq.,  inserted 
in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal  for 
July  1854. 

Professor  Jameson's  works  are : 

Eflsays  on  Gems,  contributed  to  Dr.  Anderson's  Bee,  vol.  1^. 

Mincnidogy  of  the  Island  of  Arrsn  and  the  Shetland  iBlanda, 
with  Dissertations  on  Peat  and  Kelp.    Edin.  1794.    8vo. 

Mmeralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  2  vols.  4to,  inostnited 
with  maps  and  plates,  the  drawings  for  the  latter  having 
been  ftimisbed  by  the  proftssoi's  travelling  companion,  Sir 
Charles  Bell.    Edin.  1800. 

Mineralogical  Description  of  Scotland.  Vol.  L  Part  L  8vo. 
with  map  and  plates.  Edhi.  1804.  This  volnme  contamcd 
an  aMOont  of  the  geology  of  the  ooimty  of  Dmnfries.  Bia 
other  laboors  prevented  him  from  publishing  systematic  geo- 
logical acconnts,  on  the  same  plan,  of  the  other  counties  of 
Scotland. 

Treatise  on  the  External  Gharsctersoflfinerals.  E^n.1806. 
8vo.    Republished,  with  additiona,  m  1816.    8d  edit  1820. 

System  of  Mineralogy.  Edin.  1804—1808,  8  vols.  8vo, 
withpktee.  2d  edit  1816, 8d  edit  1820.  In  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  which,  for  the  time,  was  the  most  complete  of 
its  kind,  the  Wemerian  tbeoiy  is  supported  in  its  totality, 
but  in  the  Sd  edition,  published  in  1820,  a  number  of  mipor- 
tant  modificationB  were  mtroduoed. 
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Elements  of  Qeognoqr.    Edin.  1809,  8vo. 

Manual  of  Minerals  and  Mountain  Bocks.  Edin.  1831 ; 
oonaidered  the  best  text-book  of  its  time. 

To  the  Enoyolopedia  Britannica,  seventh  edition,  Mr.  Ja- 
meson ooutribnted  the  articles  MineraIog7,  Geology,  and  Or- 
ganic Remains;  and  to  the  Edinbuigb  Encyclopedia,  yarioos 
scientific  articles  bearing  the  signature  (b). 

For  a  translation  of  the  baron  Leopold  von  Bnch's  Travels 
throicigh  Norway  and  Lapland  doling  1806,  and  two  saoceed- 
ing  years,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  one  voL  4to,  in  1813, 
and  advised  by  Mr.  Jameson,  he  wrote  an  account  of  its  au- 
thor, and  various  notes  illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of 
Norway. 

He  also  contributed  the  notes  to  the  translation  by  Mr. 
Kerr  of  Cuviei's  celebrated  Discourse  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  published  the  same  year.  The  notes  were  accompa- 
nied hj  an  account  of  Guvier's  Geological  Discoveries.  Mr. 
Ken's  translation  was  only  190  pages,  but  in  the  5th  edition 
Mr.  Jameson,  completely  remodelling  the  whole  work,  ex- 
tended it  to  650  pages. 

To  accompany  Captain  Parry's  narrative  of  his  polar  expe- 
dition, he  drew  up  from  the  specimens  brought  home  by  that 
enterprising  navigator,  a  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  differ- 
ent coasts  discovered  and  touched  upon  by  him;  which  was 
published,  with  the  botanical  observations  of  Brown  and 
Hooker.  1824.  4to.  He  also  prepared,  for  the  Cabinet  Li- 
braiy,  an  account  of  the  Geology  of  the  Arctic  Regions  viated 
by  Captain  Pany ;  and  to  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  library 
he  furnished  articles  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Africa 
and  India. 

He  edited  an  edition  of  Wilson*s  American  Ornithology,  in 
4  vols. ;  the  whole  being  revised  and  arranged  in  a  sdentific 
manner,  and  rendered  suitable  for  a  text-book. 

Various  contributions  to  Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geo- 
graphy.   Edin.  2  vols.  8vo,  1834. 

Mineralogy  according  to  the  Natural  History  Method.  Ed- 
inburgh, 1887,  poet  8va 

Among  his  contributions  to  periodical  publications  were 
three  to  Nicholson's  Journal,  in  1802;  nine  to  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philosophy ;  thirteen  to  the  Wemerian  Transac- 
tions; and  twenty-three  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Joomal.  Of  the  latter  work  he  became  sole  editor  after  the 
pubHcation  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  old  series,  whidi  ex- 
tended to  fourteen  volumes.  The  new  series,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  had  reached  the  forty-fifth  volume.  Professor  Ja- 
meson thus  edited  forty-nine  volumes  of  that  popular  scien- 
tific JoumaL 

JAMIESON,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  antiqna- 
rian  and  philolo^t,  and  compiler  of  the  'Et3rmo- 
logical  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,'  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  March  5th,  1759.  His  father, 
the  Bev.  John  Jamieson,  was  minister  of  the  As- 
sociate congregation  of  Dnke  Street  in  that  city, 
and  by  his  mother^s  side  he  was  descended  from 
the  Braces  of  Kennet,  Clackmannanshire.  He 
received  the  elementary  part  of  his  education  in 
Jbe  grammar  school,  and,  in  his  ninth  year,  com- 
menced his  studies  In  the  university,  of  Glasgow. 
Having  passed  through  the  ordinary  curriculum, 
be  studied  theology  under  Professor  Moncrieff  of 


Alloa,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  In  August  1780,  he  received 
two  calls,  one  from  the  Antiburgher  congregation 
of  Perth,  and  the  other  from  Forfar.  The  synod 
decided  in  frivour  of  the  latter,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly ordained  in  Forfar,  with  a  stipend  of 
£50  a-year.  Here  he  officiated  for  a  period  ot 
sixteen  years.  In  1788,  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  America  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity ;  and  the  bestowal  of  the  title, 
says  Mr.  M'Eerrow,  deserves  to  be  specially  no- 
ticed as  the  first  instance  of  such  an  honour  being 
conferred  on  any  minister  belonging  to  the  Seces- 
sion church. 

In  1793,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Adam  Gib,  of  the 
Antiburgher  congregation,  Nicholson  Street,  Ed- 
inburgh, Dr.  Jamieson  received  a  call  to  be  his 
successor,  but  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition 
made  by  his  people  in  Forfar,  to  his  translation, 
the  synod  refused  to  sanction  it.  On  a  subse- 
quent vacancy,  however,  in  1797,  in  the  same 
church,  and  a  second  call  being  sent  to  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson, the  synod  acquiesced  in  his  removal,  and 
he  was  accordingly  translated  to  Edinburgh,  whei'e 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Possessing  a  strong  predilection  for  antiqiiarian 
research,  he  had  become  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  so  early 
as  1788,  and  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member 
in  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  joint-secretary 
an  office  which  he  held  till  1820.  During  his 
residence  in  Forfarshire  he  contributed  to  their 
*  Transactions'  several  interesting  papers  illustra- 
tive of  the  antiquities  of  that  county.  His  first 
separate  publications,  however,  were  of  a  ministe- 
rial and  literary  nature,  having  in  1789  published 
two  volumes  of  *  Sermons  on  the  Heart,'  and  also 
a  poem  in  blank  verse,  descriptive  of  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade,  long  since  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Samuel  Wilberforce  and  other  enlightened 
philanthropists,  happily  abolished,  entitled  *The 
Sorrows  of  Slavery.'  To  ScotVs  Minstrelsy  of  the 
ScoUish  Border  he  contributed  ^The  Water  Kel- 
pie, or  Spirit  of  the  Waters ;'  a  poem  descriptive 
of  the  superstitions  prevalent  in  Forfarshire.  His 
great  work,  ^  The  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language,'  appeared  in  1809-10,  in  two 
volumes  4to.    Though  not  at  first  with  a  vie^v  to 
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liMlfirtw.  the  Mtfcor,  m  he  ■fWiwi  s  kit  pre-  ■ 
Cm>,  had  besaa  Ui  MMrehci  artAOe  SnttU  | 
■MgH^  tUrtr  jeu*  fnriom^f.  la  the  vala*-  . 
H«  iMfifriw  pn«X0d,  be  daiM  for  il  ike  ^- 
^ty  ^  »  weprntU  Imgmagr,  Mmi  sot  Merely  ■; 
Cdeet  «r  ffce  E«gfMk,  <M  tkc  SRmd  tkxt  it  ■  BM 
■«n  aBed  t*  ike  btter,  •*  tksa  Ae  Bdgic  ■  to  . 
tke  Qtrmam,  Oe  DnU  to  Ae  SmtiOk,  or  Ife  , 
Port^MM  to  Ike  Spni*."    Two  MpplMtrtjl  j 


■  1814. 

la  1927  Dr.  Jiwiwoa  wv  deeted  a  He«ber  «f 
tke  BnntfTiie  CiBb,  (buidcid  br  Stf  Weber  Seett. 
Bendea  baaf  a  Hknr  oT  tke  Society  of  SeoUM 
Aafi^aaries,  he  wae  aleo  a  fellow  of  tke'BAjFal 
Society  of  EdinlMtrgk,  of  tke  Aaerieaa  Aatiqaa> 
riaa  Bodetr,  oT  the  Society  of  Nortben  litera- 
taie  «f  Copeakagoi,  ladaa  aMoeiate  of  tke  ftiat 
dMiOf  Boral  Aawciatee  of  the  Bojal  Society  «r  I 
Lhentwn  of  Loadoa,  the  latter  lodety  hari^ 
beta  iaetitaled  by  Gcorgo  TV^  for  tke  expraM 
pvpooe  of  eneoan^ng  litcfaiy  bol  Aa  a  ■«- 
ward  tor  Mi  bbtorkal,  aatiqaariaa,  aad  phOotoet. 
eal  reMarebea,  he  receired  a  pesrioa  of  oae  baa- 
dred  poitDds  a-year.  Por  oae  of  tke  lariwraafy 
■eetfaise  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiqaarlea,  at  tke 
icqaeM  of  aereral  fetlow-aieaiben,  be  wrote  ea 
appropriate  eoiif,  wMck  wu  nnf  oa  the  or  reel  bm 
by  ooe  of  the  memben,  to  the  lir  of  AaU  Lang- 
*yne. 

Wbea  the  inioii  betweea  the  Borgfaer  aad  Aa- 
tfbargber  eynode  look  piece,  od  8th  September 
ISSO,  Dr.  Jendeeon  wee  elected  modoator  of  the 
Antflnofber  ^nod,  to  which  lie  bdoofed,  (Hr., 
aftenrarde  Dr.,  Bilmer  of  Berwick  bring  the  mo- 
derator of  the  Boiffaer  lyaod.)  diat  be  might  act 
If  tbdr  nepreeeotatiTe  la  the  prooecAiiga  of  an 
oceaakni  to  important  to  the  Seeeerfon  cbmvfa. 
In  1890.  hie  age  aod  increariag  bifinnhieB  indDced 
Mm  to  fMlgn  tbe  charge  of  Ma  eongrefatioD.  He 
died  at  Edlabnigh  Jnly  IS,  18M,  in  hie  SOCfa 
year.  By  his  wife,  Cbariotte,  daogbter  of  Bobert 
Watson,  Esq.  of  Sblelhfll,  Forftnblre,  aad  Easter 
RUnd,  Ferthshire,  whom  he  manied  'm  August, 
1781,  and  who  predeceased  bim  In  1887,  be  had 
seventeen  diUdren,  but  only  two  daogbters  and 
one  son  snrriTed  him.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  Is  snhjtdned. 


One  of  his  sons,  Bobeit,  was  an  evfaieat  mees- 
ber  of  tbe  Seottjeh  bar,  and  his  pctmatare  death, 
in  Jaanary  18S5,  atoae  prewtcd  Mm  from  beinf 
elerated  to  the  benek.  He  nnifbrmly  ipeh  his 
name  Jameson,  which  was  diffenat  from  that  of 
his  father.  Being  admitted  a  member  of  tbe  Ban- 
natyse  Ctab  m  1830,  he  presented  that  socielT 
with  a  beaatifal  rtpriat,  in  4to,  of  Sdwoo  Gia- 
bam's '  Analomie  of  Hnatonn,'  and  tbe '  Paseioaate 
Bparke  of  a  Reknling  Utode,'  by  the  same  aa- 
thor,  widi  a  brief  prefatory  notice.  Aa  a  mark  of 
respect  for  bis  great  aUlities  and  many  good  qna- 
lities,  the  bcol^  of  advocates  a«eted  OTer  his 
grave,  in  the  West  chnreh  bmying-giwnid,  Edm- 
bncffa,  an  elegant  monameot  to  his  memory. 
Another  son,  Alexander,  a  botAseUer  in  Edln- 
bnrgta,  was  the  repnted  anthor  of  a  little  woik, 
well  known  tn  his  day,  entided  '  A  Trip  to  L<m- 
don  Id  a  Berwick  Smack.' 
Dr.  Jamiemn'e  works  are  : 

Bbtmoi  dd  tba  HsBt,  3  Tub.  Sm.     B<tin.  I7«l. 

Sairem  of  SUnry ;  >  PDcin,  contuning  ■  fiitUiil  >M». 
nwnt  DThctompKtingtlH  Slave  Tnde.  Lond.  I7n,  lima. 

Sodnimim  Unmiikcd ;  accMwmd  h;  Di.  IfaoGaTl 
PiMtkal  Eb^  do  tba  Ds^li  of  CluiiL     Bn. 

An  OrdintlJan  SenDon.     8to. 

A  DiiUoeiw  betwMO  »  Sodniin  DifiiM  ud  tba  Dail,  « 
llMMiBDMafthBMlMrvDtld.    fimanSnb 
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An  Alann  to  Great  Britain ;  or  an  Inquiiy  into  the  Rapid 
PfogiTOB  of  Infidelity  in  the  present  ag9«  Lond.  1796, 12mo. 
Occasioned  bj  the  French  ReYolation. 

Vmdicatl<m  of  the  Doctrinea  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Pri- 
mitive  Faith,  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  Early  Opinions,  &c.  1795,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

Gougal  and  Fenella,  a  Tale,  8vo. 

Eternity ;  a  Poem,  addressed  to  Freethinkers  and  Philoso- 
phical Ch^stians.  London,  1798,  8vo.  Beprinted,  with  the 
Qraye,  the  J^st  Day,  &c,  in  a  little  work,  entitled  *The 
Christian  Shade,*  edited  by  James  Brownlee,  Esq.,  Advooate, 
1831. 

Remarks  on  Rowland  Hiirs  Journal.    Lond.  1799,  8to. 

The  Use  of  Sacred  History,  especially  as  Illustrating  and 
Confirming  the  Great  Doctrines  of  Revelation;  with  Two 
Dissertations  prefixed,  the  one  on  the  Authenticity  of  the 
History  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua ; 
and  the  other  proving  that  the  Books  ascribed  to  Moses  were 
actually  written  by  him,  and  that  he  wrote  them  by  Divine 
Inspiration.    Lend.  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Important  Trial  in  the  Court  of  Conscience.  London, 
1806,  8vo. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language; 
illustrating  the  words  in  their  different  significations,  by  ex- 
amples from  ancient  and  modem  Writers;  showing  their 
affinity  to  those  of  other  languages,  and  especially  the  north- 
em  ;  expluning  many  terms  which,  though  now  obsolete  in 
England,  were  formeriy  common  to  both  countries ;  and  elu- 
cidating National  Rites,  Customs,  and  Institutions,  in  ana- 
logy to  those  of  other  nations.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  of  the  Scottish  Language.  Edin. 
1809-10,  2  vols.  4to.  Two  supplemental  volumes  were  pub- 
lished in  182&  The  author  also  left  a  mass  of  manuscript 
sufficient  to  form  two  additional  volumes.  This  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Advocates'  library. 

Abridgment  of  the  above.    8vo.    Edin.  1814. 

The  Beneficent  Woman,  a  Sermon.    1811,  8vo. 

Hermes  Scythicus,  or  the  Radical  Affinities  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  to  the  Gothic,  illustrated  finom  the 
Moeeo-Crothio,  ^glo-Sazon,  French,  Alemannic,  Suio-Gothio, 
Islandic,  ftc  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Historical  Proofs  of  the  Scythian  Origin  of  the  Greeks. 
London,  1814,  8vo. 

On  the  Origin  of  Cremation,  or  the  Burning  of  the  Dead. 
Trans.  Soc  Edin.  viii.  83.    1817. 

The  Hopes  of  an  Empire  Reversed ;  or  the  Kight  of  Plea- 
sure turned  into  Fear:  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte.    1818. 

The  Duty,  Excellency,  and  Pleasantness  of  Brotherly 
Unity,  m  Three  Sermons.  1819,  8vo.  Preached  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  then  proposed  union  between  the 
Burner  and  Antiburgher  Synods. 

T^e  Brace  and  Wallace,  published  from  two  ancient  man- 
ttsoripts  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates; 
the  former  by  Barbour,  the  latter  by  Blind  Harry.  Edited, 
with  introductory  Lives  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Dr.  Ja- 
nueson.  Edm.  1820,  2  vols.  4to.  Dedicated  to  the  Mar- 
ehionesi  of  Hastinp^  Countess  of  Loudoun,  &o. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees  of  lona,  and  of 
their  Settlement  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  Edin. 
1821,  4to. 

Sletzer's  Theatram  ScotiflB,  with  Illustrations,  &c    Folio. 

Views  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland,  with  Historical 
and  Topographical  Illustrations.    1828,  royal  4to 

Remarks  on  the  Progress  of  the  Roman  Army  in  Scotland, 


during  the  Sixth  Campaign  of  Agrioola,  and  an  account  of 
the  Roman  Camps  of  BatUe-dyhet  and  Eaetfauds,  with  the 
Via  MUUarii  extending  between  them,  in  the  county  of  For- 
far; an  article  m,  the  86th  number  of  the  Bibtiotbeoa  Topo- 
graphica  Britannioa. 

The  Water  Kelpie,  or  Spirit  of  the  Waters,  in  the  third 
volume  of  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border ;  also  the  Glossary 
of  Soottiah  words  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Jamieeon  was  also  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  West- 
minster Review,  On  the  Origin  of  the  Scottish  Nation,  which 
attracted  oonaiderBble  notice  at  the  time. 


jAKDnnc,  the  surname  of  a  family  in  Dumfries  shue, 
styled  of  Applegarth,  who  possesses  a  baronetcy,  and  whose 
head  was  the  chief  of  a  border  dan,  once  yery  numerous  m 
that  county. 

The  first  of  the  family  on  record  was  Winfiredns  de  Jar- 
dine,  who  flourished  before  1158.  In  the  reign  of  David  I. 
he  was  a  witness  to  difierent  charters,  in  the  chartularies  of 
Kelso  and  Aberbrothwick.  The  name  also  occurs  in  Prynne's 
Collection  of  the  barons  of  Scotland  who  attended  King  Ed- 
ward I.  at  Berwick,  in  the  competition  for  the  crown  of  Soot- 
land  between  the  Brace  and  BalioL  The  descendant  of 
Winfiredus,  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  was  John  Jardine 
of  Applegarth,  who  had  a  son,  Sir  Alexander  Jardine,  knight, 
who  succeeded  Iuul  An  old  historian  narrates  that  in  1506, 
"  the  laird  of  Dramweiche  was  this  aeir  killed  at  Edinburgh 
by  the  Jardans,  quho  escaped  by  taking  sanctuary  at  the  ab- 
bey of  Holyrudhousse."  Sir  Alexander  was  actively  engagea 
in  defending  the  borders  against  the  inroads  of  the  English. 
The  same  historian  says:  "This  aeire,  1524,  the  Lord  Max* 
well  and  Sir  Alexander  Jardane  nor  Carleill,  in  a  grate  oon- 
flickte  with  the  EngUahe,  of  quhom  they  kill  nine  hundred, 
and  take  three  hundred  prisoners."  His  son,  John  Jardine, 
succeeded  previously  to  1544.  About  1547,  Lord  Wharton, 
with  5,000  men,  ravaged  and  overran  Annandale,  Nithsdale, 
and  Galloway,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to 
England,  the  laird  of  Applegarth,  with  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  of  his  followers,  being  among  the  number.  On  the 
arrival,  however,  of  the  French  anxiliaries  in  Scotland,  a 
dreadful  retaliation  on  the  En^ish  was  made  by  the  Scots 
borderers.  When  the  unfortunate  Maiy  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  1561,  the  Jardines,  the  Johnstons,  and  the  dans  of 
Annandale,  entered  into  bonds  of  confederacy  to  support  her, 
but  in  1567,  after  the  murder  of  Damley,  John  Jardine 
seems  to  have  subscribed  the  bond  entered  into  by  many  of 
the  nobles  and  barons  of  Scotland,  for  establishing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  infant  king,  and  in  the  ensuing  protracted  trou- 
bles, he  adhered  to  the  opponents  of  Maiy.  On  the  10th 
August  1571,  he  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  in  one 
of  the  border-fights  of  the  period. 

His  son,  Sir  Alexander,  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded 
about  the  end  of  1571  or  the  beginning  of  1572.  .  By  an  en- 
try in  the  register  of  deeds  passing  through  thcprivy  seal, 
we  learo  that  a  warrant  was  granted  for  a  pension  of  500 
marks  to  him  from  the  revenues  of  the  arohbiahoprio  of  Glas- 
gow, for  his  services  in  support  of  the  royal  authority.  As 
he  never  received  that  pension,  owing  to  a  new  anshbisfaop 
being  appdnted  to  the  see,  the  like  sum  was  granted  to  John 
Jardine,  his  second  son,  to  be  drawn  from  the  revenues  ot 
the  church  and  monastery  of  Aberbrothwick,  24th  Januair, 
1577. 

The  fourth  in  descent  from  Sir  Alexander  also  named 
Alexander,  married  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  sister  of  the 
first  duke  of  Queensberry,  and  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

His  elder  son.  Sir  Alexander  was  raised  to  the  btronetaga 
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i(  Nora  Sootk,  by  patent,  to  bim  and  bb  bein  mak,  dated 
26th  Maj  1672.  He  died  intbont  iasna,  and  was  soooeeded 
bj  bis  brother,  Sur  John,  second  banmet,  who  died  in  1787. 

Sir  John's  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander  Jardine,  third  baronet, 
embnoed  the  Roman  Catbolie  £utb,  and,  going  abroad,  en- 
tered on  a  militaxy  life.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  and  as  the  rows  of  that  order  enjoin  perpetual  celi- 
bacy, be  died  without  issue,  at  BrnsselB,  in  December  1790. 
His  brother,  Sir  William,  fourth  baronet,  married  Barbara  de 
la  Motte,  a  Freneh  lady,  and  died  17th  March,  1807. 

ffis  only  son.  Sir  Alexander,  6th  baronet,  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Lieut  Thomas  Manle,  heir  male  and  representa- 
tire  of  the  earls  of  Panmnre.    He  had  4  sons  and  a  daugfaten 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Jardine,  6th  baronet,  boni  Feb. 
28, 1800,  married  in  1820,  Jane  Home,  daughter  of  D.  Lizara, 
Rsq.,  Kdinbuigh,  issue,  8  sons,  vis.,  Alexander,  boni  in  1829; 
WiUiam,  R.  N.,  boni  in  1884;  Charles-John,  born  in  1889, 
and  4  dn.  Sir  William  has  distinguished  himself  as  the 
author  and  editor  of  several  works  in  natural  histoiy. 


A  cadet  of  the  andent  house  of  Appl^garth  was  the  Ber. 
John  Jardine,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divme,  (bom  8d  January, 
1716,)  who  was  one  of  the  litenuy  drale  which  shed  a  lustre 
on  the  Scottish  capital  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Bis  name  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  well-known 
**SeleGt  Society**  in  1769;  the  other  membera  being  Adam 
Smith,  Alexander  Weddflri>uin.  afterwards  Lord-chancellor 
Rosslyn,  Allan  Bamsi^,  the  painter,  James  Burnet,  after- 
wards Lord  Monboddo,  David  Hume,  the  historian,  Principal 
Robertson,  Lord  Hailes,  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas, 
JiOrd-preBident  Dundas,  Sir  lU^  Campbell,  Lord  Karnes, 
Lord  Gaidenstone,  Dr.  Blair,  Andrew  Stewart,  the  two 
Adams,  the  architects,  William  T>tler  of  Woodhouselee, 
John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  author  of  *  Naval  Tactics,'  Professor 
Adam  Feigusson,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Dr.  Carlyle  of  In- 
rerask,  Ac  In  association  with  some  of  these  Dr.  Jardine 
pnjeoted  the  first  Edmbmyk  BarimB,  a  critical  Jonmal,  tiie 
first  number  of  which  was  published  in  July  1766,  and  the 
second  and  last  in  Januaxy  1766.  Among  its  contributora 
were  Adam  Smith,  Princ^al  Robertson,  Dr.  Bhur,  and  Lofd- 
chancellor  Weddarbnrn.  Dr.  Jardine  wrote  the  reviews  of 
theological  books,  and  to  the  sphit  of  his  articles,  chiefly,  has 
been  attributed  the  popular  outcry  against  the  Review,  which 
proved  fatal  to  it  Dr.  Jardine  was  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Thm  church,  Edinbur^  dean  of  the  Order  of  the  This- 
tle, and  one  of  the  king*s  chaplains  for  Scotland.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  61,  on  80th  May  1766.  By  his  wife,  Jane,  eldest 
danf^ter  of  Geoige  Drummond,  lord  provost  of  Edinbuigh, 
(see  DBumcoiiD,  Gbobok,)  he  had  a  son,  Henry,  and  a 
daui^ter,  Janet,  who,  in  1782,  became  the  wife  of  her  kins- 
man, Qeorge  Drummond  Home  of  Blair  Dnunmond  in  Perth- 
shire. 

The  son,  Henry,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Jardine,  bom  in 
E^burgh,  89th  Januaxy  1766,  became  a  member  of  the  so- 
dety  of  writers  to  the  signet  on  18th  June  1790,  and  three 
yean  afterwards,  through  the  patronage  of  Henry  Dundas, 
first  Viacount  Melville,  he  was  appointed  solidtor  for  taxes 
in  Sootiand.  In  February  1802,  be  was  by  a  commisdon, 
under  the  great  seal,  nominated  deputy  king's  remembrancer 
in  Exdieqaer;  and  in  July  1820,  was  appointed  king's  re- 
membrancer in  Exchequer  for  Scotland.  In  1887  he  retired 
with  a  yearly  pendon  of  £1,400.  He  was  knighted  by  King 
Geoige  IV.  on  20th  April  1826.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  of  Edinbnif^h,  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries  of 
Sootiand,  and  of  most  of  the  literary,  scientific,  and  charitable 
nstitotions  of  his  native  dty.    The  Sodety  of  Antiquaries, 


in  particular,  profited  laigdy  by  the  interest  whidi  h»  took 
in  its  afiairs  for  many  yesrs.  He  was  one  of  the  contribnion 
to  the  Bannatyne  Chib,  of  the  characteristic  *  Disry  of  James 
Melville,  Minister  of  Kilrenny.'  Sir  Henry  died  11th  Augwt, 
1851.  He  had  married  in  1794,  Catherine,  dau^ter  of  tiie 
late  Geoige  Skene  of  Rubialaw,  Aberdeendiire,  and  had  four 
sons  and  dx  danj^ters,  but  only  three  danghten  survived 
him. 

JABDINE,  George,  M.A.,  formerly  professor 
of  logic  in  the  nniyersity  of  Glasgow,  was  bora  in 
1742,  at  Wandal,  Lanarkshire,  wliich  originallj 
belonged  to  his  ancestors.  He  received  the  radi- 
ments  of  his  education  at  the  parish  school,  and  in 
October  1760  was  entered  a  student  at  Glasgow 
college.  After  attending  the  divinity  hall,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  presbytery  of 
Linlithgow.  Li  1771  he  accompanied  the  two 
sons  of  Baron  Mure  of  Caldwell  to  France,  as 
their  tutor ;  and  during  his  residence  in  Paris  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  principal  literary  men 
of  that  capital.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in 
1773  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  humanity 
professorship  in  Glasgow  college,  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Muirhead,  but  lost  the  elec- 
tion by  one  vote.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever,  he  was  appointed  assistant  and  snccessor  to 
Mr.  Clow,  professor  of  logic  in  the  same  univer- 
sity, and  on  that  gentleman's  final  resignation  in 
1787,  he  was  admitted  to  the  fUl  privDegefl  of  the 
chabr. 

Shortly  after  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessorship, Mr.  Jardine  introduced  several  unpor- 
tant  improvements  into  the  mode  of  teaching, 
which  proved  of  material  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  rendered  his  class  a  model  of  academi- 
cal instraction.  The  details  of  his  system  he  fully 
explained  in  an  excellrat  work,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1818,  entitled  '  Outlines  of  Philosophical 
Education.'  Besides  this  work  he  wrote  an  Ac- 
count of  John  Boebuck,  M.D.,  inserted  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinbuigh 
in  1796.  He  continued  with  great  success  and 
distinction  to  teach  the  logic  class  for  the  long  pe- 
riod of  fifty  years,  and  on  his  resignation  in  1824, 
as  a  peculiar  mark  of  respect,  he  received  a  public 
dinner  from  upwards  of  200  of  his  former  pupQs. 
He  died  January  27,  1827.  He  had  married  in 
1776  Miss  Lindsay  of  Glasgow,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  John  Jardine,  Esq.,  advocate,  nf,  one  pe- 
riod sheriff  of  Boss  and  Cromarty. 
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JEFFREY,  Frahoib,  the  greatest  of  British 
critics,  as  he  is  styled  by  his  biographer,  Lord 
Oockbnm,  and  eminent  also  as  an  orator  and 
judge,  was  bom  in  7  Charles  Street,  George 
Square,  Edinburgh,  on  23d  October  1778.  He 
was  the  elder  of  two  sons  of  George  Jefirey,  a 
depnte-derk  in  the  conrt  of  session,  by  liis  wife, 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  Louden,  a  fanner 
near  Lanark,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
church.  Besides  his  brother,  John,  a  merchant 
at  Boston  in  America,  his  parents  had  also  three 
daughters.  In  October  1781,  he  was  sent  to  the 
iUgh  school  of  his  native  dty,  where  he  continued 
for  six  years.  At  this  period  he  is  described  as 
'*  a  Uttle,  cleTcr,  anxious  boy,  always  near  the  top 
of  the  class,  and  who  never  lost  a  place  without 
shedding  tears.** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1787,  when  in 
hiB  fourteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  His  biographer  thinks  that  Glasgow 
was  preferred,  with  a  view  to  the  Oxford  exhibi- 
tions or  bursaries  on  the  Snell  foundation,  which 
tlMit  university  possesses,  none  of  the  other  Scotch 
colleges  having  such  rich  academic  prizes ;  but  if 
nis  father  had  any  such  intention,  it  was  soon 
abandoned.  He  remained  at  Glasgow  for  two 
sessi(ms,  going  home  during  the  intervening  sum- 
mers. Tliough  remarkable  for  his  quickness  of 
apjHrehension,  **he  was,**  says  Lord  Cockbum, 
''  not  only  a  diligent,  but  a  very  systematic  stu- 
dent ;  and,  in  particular,  he  got  very  early  into 
the  invaluable  habit  of  accompanying  all  his  pur- 
suits by  collateral  composition ;  never  for  the  sake 
of  display,  but  solely  for  his  own  culture.  And  it 
is  now  interesting  to  observe  how  very  soon  he 
fell  into  that  line  of  criticism  which  afterwards 
was  the  business  of  his  life.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
his  early  original  prose  writings  are  of  a  critical 
character;  and  this  kclination  towards  analysis 
and  appreciation  was  so  strong,  that  almost  every 
one  of  his  compositions  closes  by  a  criticism  on 
himself.**  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  been 
subject  to  what  he  deemed  superstitions  fears,  to 
cure  himself  of  which  he  used  to  walk  alone  at 
midnight  round  the  High  church  or  Cathedral 
burying-ground. 

On  leaving  Glasgow,  in  May  1789,  he  returned 
to  Edmbnrgh,  where  he  remained  till  September 


1791,  when  he  went  to  Oxford.  Before  this  pe- 
riod his  fkther  appears  to  have  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  the  Lawnmarket  of  his  native  city.  In 
the  Edinburgh  college,  he  attended  a  course  of 
Scotch  law,  in  the  session  of  1789-90,  and  of  civil 
Uw  in  that  of  1790-91.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  Queen*8  college ;  but  did  not  remain  there 
longer  than  the  following  July.  During  his  resi- 
dence there  he  failed  to  obtain,  what  was  his  great 
ambition,^a  pure  English  accent.  He  succeeded, 
indeed,  in  abandoning  his  vernacular  Scotch,  with- 
out acquiring  an  English  voice  hi  its  place. 

During  the  winter  session  of  1792-8  he  again 
attended  the  Scots  law  lectures  of  Professor  Hume, 
and  those  on  the  civil  law,  and  on  history.  On 
the  11th  December  1792  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Speculative  Society,  the  most  famous  of  the 
literary  associations,  or  debating  clubs,  connected 
with  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Among  its 
members  during  the  period  that  he  attended  its 
meetings  were  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  he  first 
became  acquainted  there;  Henry  Brougham; 
Francis  Homer;  David  Boyle,  afterwards  lord- 
justice -general;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards 
marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  John  Archibald  Murray 
and  James  Moncrieff,  both  afterwards  lords  of 
session ;  and  others  who,  in  after-life,  distin- 
guished themselves  in  literature,  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, law,  or  politics.  In  this  society  he  read  five 
papers:  on  Nobility;  on  the  effects  derived  to 
Europe  from  the  discovery  of  America;  on  the 
authenticity  of  Os8ian*s  Poems ;  on  Metrical  Har- , 
mony ;  and  on  the  character  of  commercial  na^- 
tions.  In  the  discussions  of  the  Society,  his 
speeches  were  almost  as  much  marked  by  bril- 
liancy of  imagination,  and  felicity  of  expression,  as 
even  the  more  mature  orations  of  his  middle  age. 
In  the  quick  detection  of  fallacy,  and  readiness  of 
debate,  he  had  scarcely  a  competitor,  whilst  in 
conversational  qualities  he  even  excelled,  more  than 
in  the  formal  delivery  of  well-arranged  arguments 
or  set  harangues.  At  one  period  he  seems  to 
have  been  ambitions  of  poetical  renown,  and  in 
his  college  days  wrote  a  great  deal  of  rhyme,  be- 
sides a  completed  poem  on  ^  Dreaming,*  in  blank 
verse,  about  1,800  lines  long;  composed  between 
May  4  and  June  25.  1791.    He  also  wrote  two 
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plays,  one  a  tragedy.  His  closing  remarks  on  all 
Ilia  yoQthfiil  writingB,  piose  as  well  as  poetry,  are 
seldom  complimentary  to  himself;  but  it  was  thus, 
by  the  application  of  the  seyerest  roles  of  criti- 
cism to  his  own  compositions,  and  to  all  the 
works  which  he  read,  that  he  was  trained  for  his 
after  post  of  editor  of  the  most  critical  literary 
journal  in  Europe.  None  of  his  poetical  attempts, 
which  from  the  opinion  passed  upon  them  by  his 
biographer,  do  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  me- 
diocrity, were  ever  published. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  on  the  16th  December  1794. 
In  Scotland  at  that  period,  political  differences 
were  carried  to  extreme.  Reformers  and  whigs 
were  marked  men  in  society,  and  their  opinions 
presented  an  >>b6tacle  to  progress  in  life  in  all  pro- 
fessions, bat  especially  that  of  the  bar,  which  was 
not  easily  overcome.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
that  his  father  was  a  high  tory  of  the  old  intoler- 
ant school,  Mr.  Jeffrey  attached  himself  to  the 
liberal  party,  and  his  adoption  of  the  persecuted 
creed,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  evinced 
strength  of  mind,  self-reliance,  and  great  indepen- 
dence of  spirit.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
professional  career,  and  for  some  years  after,  his 
snccesa  as  an  advocate  was  not  very  promising. 
His  political  opinions  and  an  nnpleasing  manner 
were  against  him.  **  People,"  says  Lord  Cock- 
bum,  ^^  did  not  like  his  English,  nor  his  style  of 
smart  ssircastic  disputation,  nor  his  loquacity,  nor 
what  they  supposed  to  be  an  air  of  affectation. 
These  pecnliarities  gradually  faded,  and  people  got 
accustomed  to  them ;  but  they  operated  against 
him  throughout  several  of  his  early  years."  At 
this  period  he  employed  his  leisure  in  translating 
old  Greek  poetry,  and  copying  the  style  of  all  our 
different  poets.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  inten- 
tion of  publisliing  a  dassioal  translation,  but  soon 
abandoned  it.  On  a  visit  to  London  in  Septem- 
ber 1798,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  settling  there, 
and  endeavouring  to  support  himself  by  literature, 
but  he  met  with  little  encouragement.  He,  also, 
had  an  idea  of  trying  his  fortune  in  India.  On 
his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he,  for  a  short  time, 
studied  medicine,  as  well  as  chemistry,  of  both  of 
which  he  bad  a  general  acquaintance,  which  was 
afterwards  very  useftd  to  him  in  his  professional 


career.  He  was  a  member  of  a  sort  of  scientific  or 
philosophical  society,  formed  of  the  rising  young 
men  then  in  Edinburgh,  called  *  The  Academy  of 
Physicks,'  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Welsh's 
Life  of  Brown. 

During  part  of  the  winter  session  of  1800-1  he 
attended  the  second  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Dugald  Stewart  on  Political  Economy,  of 
which  he  left  five  small  volumes  of  notes.  The 
year  1802  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  origi- 
nated with  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Homer,  Brown, 
Sidney  Smith,  an  English  clergyman,  then  resid- 
mg  in  Edinburgh,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Webb  Sey- 
mour, brother*of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  a  few 
others  their  associates.  The  merit  of  having  first 
suggested  the  work  is  due  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  con- 
ducted it  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
The  first  number  appeared  on  the  10th  October 
1802 ;  and  fh>m  its  liberal  tone,  its  independent 
spirit,  and  the  great  and  unexpected  talent  dis- 
played in  its  pages,  it  created  an  unexampled 
sensation  throughout  the  kingdom.  Jeflirey  con- 
tributed five  articles,  one  of  which,  upon  Mourier 
on  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  began 
the  number.  On  Mr.  Smith's  return  to  England 
in  1808,  Mr.  Jeffrey  became  the  editor,  and  dur- 
ing more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  con- 
ducted it,  he  acquired  a  literary  reputation  unique 
of  its  kind,  besides  exereislng  an  extraordinary 
influence  on  contemporaneous  literature,  and  on 
public  opinion,  that  was  productive  of  results 
never  dreamed  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
He  came,  in  fact,  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  great 
master  of  criticism  of  his  time,  and  the  arbiter  of 
the  destibies  of  all  the  young  authors  of  the  day. 
To  the  pages  of  the  Review  he  was  always  a  largo 
contributor,  snd  among  the  articles  ftumished  by 
him  are  profound  and  original  disquisitions  on 
many  of  Ihe  most  difilcult  subjects,  including  met- 
aphysics, poetry,  politics,  biography,  morals,  tra- 
vels, political  economy,  physical  science,  and  his- 
tory. His  "writings  are  remarkable  fbr  their 
variety,  acute  analysis,  and  sparkling  style.  Un- 
der his  auspices  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  the 
principal  means  of  a  revolution  which,  in  a  few 
years,  extended  to  every  department  of  intellect. 
To  counteract  its  great  influence,  both  in  literatun> 
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and  politioB,  the  Quarterly  Review  was,  in  1809, 
organised  by  Bir  Walter  Scott,  who,  thoagh  a 
keen  Toiy,  had  occasionally  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  the  Eeviev,  ezensing  himself  by  saying 
that  he  did  so  from  his  personal  liking  for  its 
editor,  with  whom  he  oontinned  friends  till  his 
death. 

In  the  16th  nnmber  of  the  Review  a  criticiam 
appeared  by  Jeffrey,  on  the  *  Epistles,  Odeai  and 
otifter  Poems'  of  Thomas  Mooce,  containing  a  se- 
vere condemnation  of  these  productions,  on  tbe 
gronnd  of  their  immorality.  This  Moore  ^chose  to 
view  in  a  personal  light,  and  on  Jeffieey  visiting 
London,  soon  after,  in  the  summer  of  X8Q6,  he 
sent  him  a  challenge.  The  parties  met  at  Chalk 
Fai'm  on  the  11th  August  of  that  year,  when 
Homer  acted  as  Jeffiey's  second,  bnl^  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police  prevented  the  duel  from  tak- 
ing place.  They  were  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  in  this  country,  and  contemplated  proceed- 
ing to  Hamburg,  to  settle  the  matter  hostilely 
tkere.  But  happily  this  was  prevented  by  Jef- 
frey deolarlog  that  he  had  meant  his  impntations 
to  be  literary  and  not  personal,  on  which  Moore 
witlidrew  his  challenge,  and  th^  were  ever  after 
good  friends.  In  1619,  when  Moore  was  in  some 
ienporaiy  pecuniary  difficnlties,  Jeffirey  wrote  to 
Mr.  Sannel  Rogers,  offering,  in  the  most  delicate 
way,  to  assist  him  with  what  money  he  had*  and 
in  1825,  Moore  spent  some  tune  on  a  visit  to  him 
at  Craigcrook.  The  affiiir  of  the  duel  is  referred 
to  m  Byron's  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beinew- 
era,*  with  a  sneer  at  "Little's  leadless  pistol,** 
which,  however,  had  the  bnllet  in  it,  although 
that  in  Jefirey's  had  dropped  out,  on  being  s^sed 
by  the  police.  £n  the  22d  number,  published  in 
January  1806,  appeased  the  celebrated  criticism 
of  Lord  Byron's  '  Hours  of  Idleness,'  which  drove 
his  lordship  to  retaliate  by  the  publication,  in 
Maxeh  1809,  of  his  famous  satiiw, '  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewiecs.'  That  criticism  is  sup- 
posed ito  have  been  written  by  Lord  Brougham, 
although  Byron,  beUeviag  Jeffirey  to  have  been 
the  author,  assiuled  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
his  wrath.  Bjrron  had  the  nobleness,  afterwards, 
to  do  justice  to  Jeffirey,  both  as  a  man  and  a  critic, 
saying  in  a  well-known  passage  in  Don  Juan, 
<eantolQ,  stanaalC) 


**  I  do  not  know  yon,  and  may  never  know 
YoDT  face — ^bot  you  have  acted,  on  the  whole, 
Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  sonl.'' 

His  professional  employment  kept  pace  with  his 
literary  celebrity,  and.  at  this  time  his  practice 
was  steadily  increasing  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Jefirey  had  married,  on  Ist  November  1801, 
Catherine,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson,  professor  of  church  history  at  St.  Andrews, 
a  second  cousin  of  his  own.  He  had  a  son,  bom 
in  September  1802,  who  only  lived  a  few  weeks. 
Mn.  Jeffrey  died  on  8th  August,  1805.  In  1810 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  American 
lady,  then  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  who  after- 
wards became  his  second  wife,  Miss  Charlotte 
Wilkes,  daughter  of  Chaiies  Wilkes,  Esq.,  banker 
in  ]ilAw  York,  and  grand-niece  of  the  famous  de- 
magogue, John  Wilkes.  In  August  1813  he  sailed 
for  New  York,  and  his  marriage  with  that  lady 
took  place  in  the  following  November.  He  con- 
tinued hi  America  till  the  22d  January  1814, 
visitiuig  ^a  ^ew  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  union. 
War  th^  subsisted  betwixt  this  country  and  the 
States,  sioA  in  two  curious  interviews  which  he 
had,  one  with  Jilr.  Mnnroe  the  secretary,  and  the 
other  with  jir*  Maddison,  the  president,  he  ably 
defended  ,the  n^gbt  claimed  by  Britain  to  search 
American  vessels  for  the  recovery  of  British  sub- 
jects. To  the  Hormer  gentleman  he  had  gone  to 
obtam  a  .cartel  I6r  his  return  to  Britam,  and  the 
same  day  (l^th  J^ovember,  1813)  he  had  the  hon- 
our of  iUnin^  with  the  president. 

In  the  sprUig  of  1816,  he  first  went  to  reside, 
for  the  antumn  months,  at  the  villa  of  Craigcrook, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Corstorphine  hill,  about 
three  ;aules  frqm  Edinbm^,  which  henceforth  be- 
came his  country  seat,  his  ^wn  house  being  for  a 
long  time  in  George  Stjoeet,  and  afterwards  in 
Moray  Place  of  that  city.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  (1^15)  he  visited  the  continent  for  the 
fis^t  itune,  and  spent  nearj^  a  fortnight  in  Paris. 
On  the  introduction  of  juries  for  the  trial  of  facts 
in  <civil  causes  into  Scotland,  on  22d  Jannaiy 
1816,  his  practice  increased  to  an  enormous 
amount.  Lord  Cockbum  says:  *'He  instantly 
took  up  one  side  of  almost  every  trial  in  what  was 
then  called  the  Jury  Court,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
sort  of  right,  and  held  this  position  as  long  as  he 
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wu  at  the  bar;"  Cockbnrn,  himself,  being  fre- 
quently the  opposing  counsel.  In  1816,  he  wrote 
the  article  'Beanty'  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  '*  Of  all  the  treatises,''  says  his  biographer, 
**  that  have  been  published  on  the  theory  of  taste. 
It  is  the  most  complete  in  its  philosophy,  and  the 
most  delightful  in  its  writing ;  and  it  is  as  sound 
as  the  subject  admits  of." 

In  November  1820,  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  elected 
lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  This 
officer  is  chosen  annually  by  the  professors  and 
the  matriculated  students.  For  many  years  the 
latter  had  left  the  election  pretty  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  professors ;  but  they  now  actively 
interfered,  and  their  first  choice  fell  upon  Jefirey. 
He  was  re-elected  hi  the  following  year,  and  on 
retiring  in  November,  1822,  he  founded  a  prize, 
being  a  gold  medal,  to  be  given,  by  the  votes  of 
his  class-fellows,  to  the  most  distinguished  stu- 
dent in  the  Greek  class.  In  all  the  political  meet- 
ings of  the  period  held  at  Edinburgh  he  took  an 
active  part,  speaking  at  every  one  of  them.  At  a 
public  dinner  given  to  Joseph  Hume  on  18th  No- 
vember 1825,  he  made  a  speech  on  the  combina- 
tion laws,  showing  the  dangers  and  follies  of 
unions  and  strikes  by  workmen,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
above  8,000  copies  were  sold.  The  last  public 
meeting  that  he  ever  attended,  besides  those  con- 
nected with  his  elections,  was  the  great  meeting 
In  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  14th 
March,  1829,  to  petition  parliament  in  fovour  of 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities, 
which  was  effected  the  same  year.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  two  most  impressive  speeches  were  made 
by  Jeffrey  and  Dr.  Chalmers. 

Soon  after,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  dean  of 
the  fkcuTty  of  advocates,  an  office  then  vacant,  by 
the  elevation  of  T/)rd  Moncrieif  to  the  bench.  On 
bis  election,  he  relinquished  the  editorship  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  feeling,  as  he  himself  has  re- 
corded, "  that  it  was  not  quite  fitting  that  the 
official  head  of  a  great  law  corporation  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  conductor  of  what  might  fairly 
enough  be  represented  as,  in  many  respects,  a 
party  journal."  The  Review  was  then  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Macvey  Napier.  The  98th  number,  publish- 
ed in  June  1829,  was  the  last  Mr.  Jeffrey  edited. 


and  excepting  three  or  four  papers  which  he  wrote 
long  afterwards,  the  one  on  the  Memoirs  of  Lady 
Fanshawe,  published  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
was  the  last  he  ever  furnished  as  a  regular  con- 
tributor. In  all,  his  contributions  to  that  perio- 
dical amounted  to  200.  These  were  coUeoted  and 
published  in  1848,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  His  last 
article  in  the  Review,  was  an  able  and  elaborate 
paper  on  the  claims  of  Watt  and  Cavendish  to  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  published 
in  January  1848.  In  this  article  he  assigned  the 
palm  to  Watt. 

The  four  volumes  which  he  published  of  his 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  do  not 
contain  all  that  he  wrote  for   that  periodical. 
Some  of  the  most  original  of  his  writings  are  not 
included  in  them ;  and  in  his  preface  he  gives  the 
following  reason  for  omitting  many  of  what  had 
been  considered  his  best  articles.    '*I  have  hon- 
estly endeavoured,*'  he  says,  '*  to  select  from  the 
great  mass, — not  those  articles  which  I  might 
think  most  likely  still  to  attract  notice  by  bold- 
ness of  view,  severity  of  remark,  or  vivacity  of 
expression, — ^but  those,  much  rather,  which,  by 
enforcing  what  appeared  to  me  just  principles  and 
useful  opinions,  I  really  thought  had  a  tendency 
to  make  men  happier  and  better."    Indeed,  be 
constantly  upheld  a  high  moral  tone  in  the  pages 
of  the  Review,  his  aim  being,  as  he  says  himself, 
^*to  combine  ethical  precepts  with  literary  criti- 
cism," and  he  ever  eamestiy  sought  ^^  to  impress 
his  readers  with  a  sense  both  pf  the  dose  connex- 
ion between  sound  intellectual  attainments  and 
the  higher  elements  of  duty  and  enjoyment,  and 
of  the  jnst  and  ultimate  subordination  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter."    It  was  this  high  aim,  and  the 
independence,  fearlessness  and  originality  of  its 
tone  that  gave  the  writers  in  the  Review  the 
power  to  effect  that  improvement  in  periodical 
literature,  and  to  exercise  that  beneficent  influence 
on  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  intellectual 
development  of  tho  age,  which  marked  its  career, 
and  were  among  its  greatest  triumphs.  Jeffrey  has 
been  blamed  for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms  on 
some  of  our  greatest  poets,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Lake  school,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  world  has,  in  many  instances,  reversed  the 
judgments  so  authoritatively  pronounced  by  him. 
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In  the  short  notices  he  has  iutrodaced  into  the 
acknowledged  edition  of  his  Essays,  he  has  thus 
recorded  his  feelings  towards  Sonthey  and  Words- 
worth, the  two  principal  poets  of  that  school.  Of 
the  former  he  says :  *^  I  have  in  my  time  said  pet- 
ulant and  provoking  things  of  Mr.  Sonthey,  and 
sftch  as  I  wonld  not  say  now.  But  I  am  not 
consdons  that  I  was  ever  nnfur  to  his  poetry ; 
and  if  I  have  noted  what  I  thought  its  faults  in 
too  arrogant  and  derisive  a  spirit,  I  think  I  have 
never  failed  to  give  hearty  and  cordial  praise  to 
its  beauties,  and  generally  dwelt  mnch  more  large- 
ly on  the  latter  than  on  the  former."  Of  Words- 
worth he  speaks  even  more  touchingly :  **  I  have," 
he  says,  **  spoken  in  many  places  rather  too  \)it- 
terly  and  confidently  of  the  faults  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry ;  and  forgetting  that  even  on  my 
own  view  of  them  they  were  but  faults  of  taste 
or  venial  self-partiality,  I  have  sometimes  visited 
them,  I  fear,  with  an  asperity  which  should  be  re- 
served for  objects  of  moral  reprobation.  If  I  were 
now  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  his  poeti- 
cal merits,  though  my  judgment  might  not  be 
substantially  different,  I  hope  I  should  repress  the 
greater  part  of  these  vivacitds  of  expression :  and, 
indeed,  so  strong  has  been  my  feeling  in  this  way, 
that,  considering  how  much  I  have  always  loved 
many  of  the  attributes  of  his  genius,  and  how  en- 
tirely I  respect  his  character,  it  did  at  first  occur 
to  me  whether  it  was  quite  fitting  that,  in  my  old 
ago  and  his,  I  should  include  in  this  publication 
any  of  those  critiques  which  may  have  formerly 
given  pain  or  offence  to  him  or  his  admirers.  But 
when  I  reflected  that  the  mischief,  if  there  really 
was  any,  was  long  ago  done,  and  that  I  still  re- 
tam  in  substance  the  opinions  which  I  should  now 
like  to  have  seen  more  gently  expressed,  I  felt 
that  to  omit  all  notice  of  them  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, might  he  held  to  imply  a  retractation," 
&c.  To  Byron's  poetry  he  did  ample  justice,  al- 
though  he  strongly  animadverted  on  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  writings; 
and  on  his  part,  the  noble  poet  has,  besides  the 
lines  abready  quoted,  in  various  passages  of  his 
Diary,  expressed  his  high  opinion  of  his  conduct 
and  character 

In  December,  1880,  the  Whig  party  came  into 
power,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  appointed  lord  advo- 


cate. In  January  following  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  Forfar  district  of  burghs,  by 
the  vote  of  the  Dundee  delegate,  but  this  burgh 
having  been  previously  disfranchised,  he  was  un- 
seated, on  petition,  on  the  17th  March.  On  the 
4th  of  that  month  he  made  his  first  speech  in  par- 
liament, in  favour  of  the  English  Reform  Bill. 
This  speech  was  published  immediately  after- 
wards, at  the  special  request  of  government,  and 
made  a  strong  sensation  at  the  time,  though  deal- 
mg  only  with  the  general  question.  On  the  6th 
of  April,  he  was  elected  for  Earl  Fitawilliam's 
pocket  burgh  of  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  but  within 
a  fortnight  after,  parliament  was  dissolved.  At 
the  general  election.  May  8, 1881,  he  stood  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
R.  A.  Dundas  of  Amiston,  afterwards  Right  Hon. 
R.  0.  Nidbet  Hamilton.  The  choice  was  then  in 
the*  hands  of  the  town  council,  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  in  his  favour,  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  liberal  inhabitants  and  public  bo- 
dies, Mr.  Jeffrey  was  defeated  by  three  votes,  17 
having  voted  for  Dundas  and  14  for  Jeffrey.  The 
result  led  to  a  serious  riot  in  the  city,  when  the 
military  were  called  out,  and  order  was  with  difi- 
culty  restored.  Towards  the  beginning  of  June 
he  was  again  chosen  for  Malton.  On  the  1st 
July  he  brought  in  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  throw- 
ing open  the  franchise  to  the  ten-pound  electors, 
which,  after  going  through  all  the  requisite  stages, 
in  both  houses,  was  passed  by  the  Lords  on  12th 
July  1882,  and  soon  after  received  the  royal 
assent. 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved  in  December 
1882,  he  was,  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Abercromby, 
afterwards  Lord  Dunfermline,  elected  for  his  na- 
tive ci^,  by  a  large  majority  over  the  Tory  candi- 
date; both  gentlemen  being  returned  free  of  ex- 
pense. For  a  seat  in  parliament  previously,  it 
cost  him  between  December  1880  and  May  1832, 
Lord  Cockbum  informs  us,  about  £10,000.  On 
12th  March  1838,  he  moved  the  Scotch  Burgh 
Reform  Bill,  which  ultimately  passed.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  eloquence,  his  style  of  oratory 
was  not  quite  suited  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  too  subtle  and  refined,  and  not  personal  or 
practical  enough,  for  that  assembly.  During  his 
residence  in  I/ondon,  he  was  much  engaged  in 
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appeal  cases  before  the  Honse  of  Lords,  uid  went 
a  good  deal  into  socletj. 

Id  Maj  ISM,  be  was  nominated  a  lord  of  sea- 
don,  sneceeding  Lord  Crugie  on  the  bench,  when 
lie  took  hia  seat  sa  Lord  Jeflh)}'.  Befbre  leaTing 
IxiDdoD,  he  received  a  fhreweli  baoqnet  from  the 
Scotch  members,  as  *a  acknowledgnieDt  of  bis 
official  GoadncL  As  a  jndge,  he  discharged  his 
dntles  with  attention,  nprightoeas,  and  ability. 

In  1840,  be  wrote  the  appropriate  aod  elegant 
inscription  for  tiie  moonment  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  Piince's  Street,  Ediobnrgh,  being  reqoested  b; 
the  committee  to  furnish  it.  On  6th  Jnl^  1841, 
he  fikinted  in  conrt,  and  in  Angnst  be  went  to  his 
son -In -law's  at  H^ejborr,  in  Hertfbrdsblre, 
where  he  was  attacked  severe! j  b;  bronchitis,  and 
did  not  resnme  hla  dnties  in  the  conrt  of  session 
till  Ma;  1842.  He  took  a  strong  interest  In  the 
disputes  Id  tbe  Eatablisbed  chnrch  which  led  to 
the  dismptioD  In  Maj  184S,  and  when  he  saw 
the  great  number  of  ministers,  and  the  large  body 
of  its  memberB,  who  then  seceded  and  formed  the 
Free  church  of  Scotland,  he  declared  that  he 
was  "proud  of  his  conntij — in  no  other  conntry 
conld  the  same  have  been  done." 

Lord  Jeffrey  died  at  his  town  residence  In  Mo- 
ray Place,  EdinbnrgL,  on  the  evening  of  Satar- 
daj,  Jannaiy  26th,  1660,  In  his  77th  ^ear.  He 
liad  appeared  on  the  bench  in  bis  nsnsl  health  on 
the  Tuesday  preceding,  and  tiioagh  confined  to 
tbe  hoDse  for  a  few  days  by  an  attack  of  cold,  no 
apprehension  had  been  entertained  of  the  fatal  na- 
ture of  the  complaint.  The  symptoms  were  those 
of  brondiitis,  with  which  he  had  been  frequently 
troubled  fbr  several  years,  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  accompanied  with  fever.  He  was  bnricd  in 
the  De&D  cemetery,  Edinbnrgb,  in  a  spot  which 
had  been  selected  by  himself. 

By  Us  second  wife  he  had  an  only  child,  a 
dangbter,  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Empson,  pro- 
feasor  of  dvil  law  at  the  East  India  college  of 
Halleybary,  near  Hertford,  who  succeeded  Mac- 
vey  Niq>ier,  as  editor  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Review. 
His  lordahlp's  widow  snrvivcd  her  husband  only 
to  tiie  fbllowing  May,  dying  on  the  18th  of  that 
month,  at  her  son-in-law's,  Haileybury. 

A  piitralt  of  this  eminent  critic  and  judge,  fkim 
a  [,aiiiting  bv  Mr.  Colvin  Smith,  is  subjoined : 


Soon  after  his  death  a  subscription  was  entered 
Into  for  a  marble  statue  of  him,  by  Sleell,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  Onter  Uonse  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  A  marble  bnst  of  liim  also  stands  In 
tlie  Historical  room  of  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh.  His  life,  by  Lord  Cockbnm,  with  a 
reelection  from  bis  Correspondence,  was  pnblislied 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1852,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

JoiiiitTOH,  or  JoHHSTOKK,  tht  ■Dinims  of  a  once  ponw- 
ful  border  funilj,  who  pwKwed  ths  title  of  nurqnii  of  An- 
nuidalg,  donnint  idnc*  1T9S.  (S«  tol.  L  p.  140.)  Hh? 
dariTsd  Clwir  nung  bom  th<  luds  Mid  bwonr  of  JotuatoDt, 
m  the  opper  dittrict  of  Aniuuidale,  DamTriM-aluTe.  Id  >n- 
cient  tiirea  the  cbief  of  tbe  Jobnitonu  heid  the  office  d 
■tswud  or  AsDindale,  nid  wu  oftan  ippniiCad  midoa  of  ths 
treat  irircbea.  In  niippraadng  tlia  pndmtoi^  mnwds  of  tba 
moBeUvopen  who  infuted  the  borden,  the  JofanstaDca  ren- 
dend  themidTn  oonepienom,  for  which  thej  lanuned  Uw 
defiot  of  tba  wniged  epur,  iritb  tba  motto  of  "  Aye  Raadr," 
MDd  in  tha  16th  and  16th  centniin,  tbaj  waged  oonatut 
weifin  with  the  DoDgluea  and  tbe  Muwelli. 

Seranl  penone  of  the  name  of  Jobuton  are  inentwned  in 
Iba  Ragman  Bull,  aa  among  tboaa  baiona  wbo  awora  an  no- 
williilg  failtj  to  Ednsnl  I.  o!  P.n^uid  in  1296.  One  <t 
thae,  Gilbertni  de  Jobnaton,  bad  ■  charter  of  aerenl  landa. 
in  tha  ndgn  of  Robert  tha  Bmcs.  Another,  Sir  Jobn  Jobn- 
ston,  made  a  ocaupieuooa  Jigora  m  border  tnuuautioDa,  and  ia 
mentioned  in  Ibe  Ftdera  Anglo,  in  the  timo  of  Robert  tba 

ThUTl. 

Thar*  ware  two  andent  familiea  of  tbie  .lama  wbo  diapated 
for  the  chiefehipi  thcae  of  tba  north,  dcagned  of  CaaUabn 
or  Hillan,  AberdeeDahire,  and  thnae  of  the  aoatu,  aftarwarda 
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of  Amundale  in  Dmnfiries-shire,  the  hfcter  rBpresented  by  the 
Johnstones  of  WeeterhaQ  in  the  eame  ooontj.  (See  John- 
enoHE.) 


The  Johnstons  of  Hilton,  who  possess  a  baronetcy,  have 
alfrays  been  designated  of  Johnston.  The  first  mentioned,  in 
an  old  genealogical  aooonnt  of  this  honse,  in  the  possession  of 
tlie  ftmily,  is  Sri^en  de  Johnston,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  David  11.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  eldest  brother  of 
the  laird  of  Johnston  in  Annandale.  Being  a  man  addicted 
to  learning,  a  quality  rare  in  thooe  days,  on  which  account  he 
was  called  einric,  he  retired  from  the  tronbles  in  his  own 
oonntry  or  district  to  AberdeensUre,  where  he  was  appointed 
prindpsl  sseretaiy  to  the  eari  of  Mar.  By  his  mairiage  with 
Maigaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Andrew  Cktrioch, 
knight,  of  Gaskiebec  in  that  county,  he  got  the  lands  of  Gas- 
kieben,  Grimond,  Ac,  also  those  of  Kinbum  and  some  others, 
which  he  called  Johnston,  from  his  own  name,  and  from  him 
are  descended  all  the  Johnstons  of  the  north. 

His  son,  John  de  Johnston  of  Gaskieben,  proprietor  of  the 
lands  of  Ballindallooh,  manied  Margery,  daughter  of  Leigh- 
ton  of  Owsan,  now  Usan,  in  Foriar^iire.  The  son  of  the 
latter  Gilbert  de  Johnston,  designed,  in  his  father*s  lifetime, 
Johnston  of  Ballindalloch,  was  twice  married :  first,  to  Eliza- 
beth Vass,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Menie,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Afesander,  and  three  daughters;  and,  2dly,  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Alexander  Forbes,  second  Lord  Fitdigo,  by  whom 
be  had  a  son,  William  Johnston  of  Ballindalloch. 

The  elder  son,  Alexander,  in  the  reign  of  Emg  James  II., 
got  his  lands  of  Gaskieben,  which  till  then  had  been  held  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  erected  into  a  free  barony,  to  be  called  the 
barony  of  Johnston  in  all  time  coming.  Thence  this  family 
are  designed  Johnstons  of  that  ilk.  He  died  m  the  reign  of 
James  HI.  William,  the  eldest  of  his  four  sons,  snooeeded 
to  the  estate.  He  was  killed  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden. 
I  (is  SOD,  James  Johnston  of  that  ilk,  died  in  1548.  He  had 
three  sons  and  four  danghters. 

William,  the  eldest  son  and  i^parent  heir,  joined  the  royal 
standard,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547,  his 
fa^er  b^g  then  alive.  He  had  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Hay  of  Dalgetty,  of  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  George,  and  three  daughters. 

George  Johnston  of  that  ilk,  the  son,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father the  following  year.  He  married  Ghristian,  daughter 
of  the  seventh  Lord  Forbes,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and 
SBven  daughters.  He  died  in  1590.  The  fifth  son  was  the 
celebrated  Arthur  Johnston,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given 
afterwards  in  larger  type. 

The  eldest  son,  John  Johnston  of  that  ilk,  married,  first, 
Janet,  daughter  of  Turing  of  Foveran,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sms,  George  and  John,  and  two  daughters;  and,  secondly, 
Gatiierine,  daoghter  of  Lundie  of  that  ilk,  in  Fife,  by  whom 
be  had,  with  one  daughter,  two  sons,  Thomas,  in  virtoe  of 
his  mother's  contract,  laird  of  Graig,  from  whom  the  present 
baronet  is  lineally  descended,  and  Gilbert 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  George  Johnston,  described  as  a  man  of 
abilities  and  merit,  was,  by  King  Charles  I.,  created  a  baro- 
net of  Nova  Scotia  by  royal  patent,  81st  March  1626.  The 
date  is  given  from  the  records  of  the  great  seal,  which  is  the 
ordinary  rale,  being  there  set  down  as  **  tUiimo  die  Martii  an- 
no Domini  millesimo  sexcentesimo  vigesimo  seaeto  anno  regni 
itamdo"  In  the  original  patent,  however,  m  possession  of 
the  family,  the  date  stands  thus  (with  one  word,  vigesimo  or 
trigesimo,  defaced  at  the  beginning)  *' primo  die  men- 
us ftlartii,  anno  Domini  mille«mo  sexcentesimo  vigeamo 
yMiwto,  anno  ngDipnmoJ"    In  the  book  of  the  Privy  Seil, 


the  date  is  plainly  Slst  March,  1625,  "'  anno  regni  primo.** 
If  the  patent  and  privy  seal  are  right,  the  holder  of  this  bar- 
onetcy has  the  precedency  of  all  the  baronets  now  existing  in 
Scotland,  but  he  has  hitherto  ranked  from  the  date  in  the 
records  of  the  great  seal.  In  1680,  Sir  George  was  made 
sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  removal  of  George,  sixth  earl  of 
Huutly.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Forbes  of  Tol- 
quhon,  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  eldest  son,  Sur  George,  second  baronet,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Leslie  of  Wardhouse. 

His  only  son.  Sir  John  Johnston,  third  baronet,  entered 
eariy  Into  the  army,  and  served  in  King  William's  wars  in 
Flanders.    He  was  afterwards  a  captain  under  that  monaroh 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.    Whilst  in  London  for  a  short 
time,  he  was  unfortunately  induced  to  assist  his  friend,  the 
Hon.  Captain  John  Campbell,  in  carrying  off  and  marrying 
Miss  Maiy  Wharton,  a  young  and  nch  heiress,  related  to 
Lord  Wharton,  the  great  favourite  of  King  William,  and  that 
nobleman  immediately  obtained  a  proclamation  offering  a  ro- 
ward  for  then:  apprehension.    Campbell  escaped  into  Scot- 
land, but  Sir  John  was  not  so  fortunate.    Having  been  be- 
trayed by  his  landlord  for  fifty  pounds,  he  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  condemned,  and  executed,  on  Slst  Dec,  1690. 
He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  bitter  animoeity  which  was  then  en- 
tertuned  by  the  English  against  the  Scotch,  for  it  appeared, 
upon  his  trial,  by  the  evidence  of  the  clergyman  who  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  house 
in  which  they  lodged,  and  where  they  remained  two  days, 
as  well  as  by  Miss  Wharton's  own  letter  to  her  aunt,  ac- 
quainting her  of  her  marriage,  that  there  was  no  foree  used, 
but  that  she  was  freely  consenting  to  it    Sir  John's  whole 
participation  in  the  matter  consisted  in  being  present  at  the 
marriage,  and  lending  his  apartments  to  acconunodate  his 
friend,  and  he  never  had  any  idea  that  this,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  constituted  an  offence  worthy  of  death.    His  de- 
fence and  whole  deportment  at  the  time  are  said  to  have 
been  affecting  in  the  extreme.    He  wss  a  brave  man,  and 
bitterly  lamented  the  ignominy  of  his  death.    The  whole  ac- 
count of  the  trial  and  execution,  and  the  ballads  made  on  the 
occasion,  are  preserved  among  the  family  papers.    The  mar- 
riage was  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament,  and  Captain  Camp- 
bell, afterwards  designed  of  Mamore,  married  a  daoghto:  of 
the  eighth  Lord  Elpbinston,  and  was  father  of  the  fourth 
duke  of  Argyle.    Dying  unmarried,  Sir  John  was  snooeeded 
by  his  con^P,  John,  son  of  John  Johnston  of  Newplaoe,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  first  baronet 

Sir  John,  fourth  baronet,  was  a  aealoos  Jacobite,  and  in 
1715  with  his  only  son  and  as  many  of  his  retainers  as  he 
could  assemble,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir  his  son  was  killed  by  his  side.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  Sir  John  dared  not  refam  home,  and 
died  in  obocurity  at  Edinburgh  in  1725. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin.  Sir  WiUiam  Johnston  of 
Craig  and  Bishopstown,  fifth  baronet,  who  died  in  1750.  By 
his  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  John  SandUands,  of  the  Torphi- 
chen  family,  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  sec- 
ond son,  Alexander,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  drowned  with 
his  whole  crew  on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire,  off  Stoneha- 
ven. Sir  WiUiam,  the  elder  son,  sixth  baronet,  entered  eariy 
into  the  royal  navy,  and  had  the  command  Cf  a  ship-of-war 
at  the  time  of  his  father*s  death.  On  that  event  taking 
place,  quitting  the  navy,  he  returned  home,  and  purchased 
the  lands  of  Hilton,  near  Aberdeen.  He  was  thrice  married : 
first,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomss  Kirby,  an  eminent  West 
India  merchant,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  cf  Gaptam  William 
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CklM^  &IL,  «r  tJw  CIdaodb  «r  diit  fflc,  bgr  wiwB  he  Ind 
n  worn  aad  fivt  daag^htos;  jnd  thirdly,  to  Amj,  Mm^iifr 
flff  Kcinittii  X  RBCBf  Ei^  M  Iwllifhwiipi,  in  tJw  wwiilj  M 
E«a,JBd«idov«rj«hBPDdw7,  Eiq^  without  iMML  Ho 
ified  in  Moreb  17M,  i^  82.  Hit  fimrth  ««,  Alexsoder. 
tiiMWipBMUi  on  boora  his  ULi|ciij's  thip,  JloHitonoBi  CoB' 
— dow  SrChnrki  Don^M,  pcridiod  with  the  Inst 
nt,  the  Hon.  Doog^  HaDybniton,  and  all  the  hoise^i 
off  SoDdjhook  m  Amokn,  December  SI,  1783,  aged  18. 
8onw  of  the  «hip*e  ewnpanj  had  aaaed  one  of  the  boate,  and 
aiade  Ibr  the  diora  with  the  intention  of  denrting,  when  Al- 
eiaodef  jMoeton  and  eone  other  yonng  men  Touiuteeied  to 
reeover the boet  and  bring  back  the doMrtenL  Theoonnno- 
don  permitted  them  to  go,  nnder  the  eommand  of  the  fint 
Geatenant,  bot  the  dar  eoon  donagin,  and  the  wight  being 
fltonnj  and  eererelj  cold,  thejr  did  not  letnm,  and  neii  morn- 
ing thejr  wen  all  foond  on  tlie  ehore,  froxen  to  death. 

The  ddest  ion,  ffir  Wllfiam  Jobneton  of  Jofaneton,  aeventh 
baronet,  entered  verjr  joong  into  the  annj,  and  aerred  in  In- 
dia ibr  aome  jean  with  oonaderable  npntataon.  He  took 
part  m  aeren  actiona,  a^jd  waa  at  the  captnn  of  the  fixta  on 
the  ooeet  of  ICalabar.  In  1798  he  raiaed  a  regiment  of  fcod- 
Lie  infantij,  for  general  eerrioe,  stjled  "  The  Prince  of  Wales' 
Own,**  which  was  reduced  at  the  short  peace  of  1802.  He 
npnsented  the  burgh  of  New  Wmdaor,  in  the  first  imperial 
pariiament,  in  which  he  sat  five  jean;  but  retired  at  the 
general  electioo,  not  dioosing  to  stand  a  oontesL  He  mar- 
ried, firrt,  Marj,  dan^ter  of  John  Bacon,  Esq.  of  Sbmbland 
Ban,  Sul&Ik,  lineaDj  descended  from  the  Lord  keeper  Bacon, 
whose  third  son  was  the  great  philosopher,  Sir  Francis  Ba> 
con,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng^d  and  Banm  Verulam.  This 
ladj  died  in  1802  without  issue.  He  married,  2dlj,  Maria, 
onlj  daughter  of  John  Bacon,  Esq.  of  Frjem  House,  Middle- 
sex, jounger  son  of  an  elder  branch  of  the  Shrubland  familj; 
issue,  3  sons  and  4  daughters.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  Janu- 
arj  13,  1844,  in  his  84tb  jear. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Bacon  Johnston,  8th  baronet, 
bom  in  1804,  and  unmarried,  was  at  one  period  an  officer  in 
the  1st  Bojals ;  a  deputj-lieutenant  of  AbAdeenshire.  Darcj, 
the  2d  son,  died  in  BengaL  Arthur  Lake,  the  joungest  son, 
a  lieutenant  2l5t  Boyal  Fusiliers,  died  Februarj  21, 1858. 

JOHNSTON,  JoHir,  an  eminent  Latin  poet 
and  scholar,  of  the  familj  of  Crimond,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom,  near  Aberdeen,  abont  1570. 
He  received  the  earlj  part  of  bis  edncation  nnder 
Mr.  Robert  Mercer,  minister  of  Banchory,  to 
whom,  bj  his  last  will,  he  bequeathed  his  white 
cnp  with  the  silver  foot,  "  in  taikln  of  his  thank- 
M  dewtie."  He  studied  at  King's  college,  Aber- 
deen, whence  he  proceeded  to  attend  some  of  the 
universities  on  the  continent.  In  1587  he  was  at 
the  university  of  Helmstadt,  and  in  the  following 
year  at  that  of  Rostock,  where  he  enjoyed  the  in- 
timacy and  correspondence  of  the  learned  Justus 
Lipsius.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
was,  about  1598,  through  the  influence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  Andrew  Melville,  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  new  college  of  St.  Andrew's ;  and 
in  all  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  that  peHod  he 


proved  himself  to  be  a  xealoos  and  veM  eoaiQv- 
tor  of  that  flbBtrioiB  lefonner,  in  airport  of  the 
presbyterian  drarefa  of  Seodand.  He  fied  in  Oc- 
tober iei2.  He  left  bddnd  him  some  IfSS.  pre- 
served in  the  Advocates'  libraiy,  and  alaoepittpiis 
on  his  wife,  Catharine  MdviDe,  of  the  fiunily  of 
Gairibee,  and  their  two  children. 
His  works  are : 


h  Fc^gnsM  prino  Rcgju  muditsio  ad 
fignns:  I^isefizna  est  Gathdos,  snv  da  Gcntv 
Origine,  Fiagmsntniii  Andns  Ifeifiui.    Additw 
omoinm  Begom  Nohilis  FamihsB  StoartuniiB. 
1802, 1603, 4tOL    Una,  his  firrt  oomplete  poetieal  irak, 
taeauted  in  the  Delitise  Foetamm  Sootoram,  aad 
epigrsiiiiDatic  addicasea  to  the  Soottish  King^  from 
to  James  VL 


of 
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1808.  A  series  of  epigrams  similar  to  the  above,  additased 
to  the  heroea  who  flourished  in  Scottish  histoiy  daring  the 
ssme  period;  also  piMmied  in  the  Defitise  Poetanim  Sects- 
ram. 

Gonsofaitio  Christiana  sub  Gnos  es  virifioo  Dei  Veriio. 
Lsjdsn,  1609,  Sro. 

lamUSaeri.    Leyden,  1611. 

Tetrsatidia  et  Trmmata  Sacra,  ice    Leyden,  1612. 

Icones  Begum  Juds  et  Israelis,  Gannioe  ezpressB.  Lej« 
deo,  1612,  4to. 

He  also  wrote  eingrama  on  the  principal  towns  of  Seothmd, 
inserted  in  Oamden*s  Biitsnnia. 

JOHNSTON,  Abthub,  an  eminent  Latin  poet 
and  physician,  was  bom  in  1587,  at  Caskieben, 
Aberdeenshire,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  for  many  generations.  He  was  the  fifth 
son  of  George  Johnston  of  Caskieben,  and  Chris- 
tian, daughter  of  William  Lord  Forbes.  He  bad 
five  brothers.  The  eldest,  John  Johnston,  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  Aberdeen  in  1630,  and  the 
youngest,  Dr.  William  Johnston,  after  having 
filled  the  chairs  of  humanity  and  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Sedan,  was  appointed  the  first  pro- 
ibssor  of  mathematics  in  Marlschal  college.  Like 
his  brother  he  also  wrote  Latin  verses. 

Arthur  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Eintore,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  father's  estate,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  studied  at  King's  college.  Old  Aberdeen,  as 
be  was  afterwards  elected  rector  of  that  univerBity. 
Witb  the  view  of  studying  medicine,  in  1608  he 
went  to  the  continent,  and  twice  visited  Italy. 
He  remained  for  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Padua,  where,  in  1610,  the  degree  of  M.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him.  He  subsequently  travelled 
through  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Holland ;  and. 
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titer  Tisltlng  England,  he  U  lut  settled  in  Frsnoe, 
irhoro  he  Kcqnlred  considerable  eminence  as 
Latio  poet  He  Ured  In  that  cooDtr;  for  abont 
tfrent;  yean,  and  by  two  wives,  the  one  a  Frencb- 
wonuu),  and  the  other  a  native  of  Brabant,  had 
thirteen  children.  While  residing  in  rrance,  as 
ire  learn  ftom  several  of  his  poems,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  lawsnlt  in  the  coort  of  Mechlin,  with  a 
person  living  near  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  In  which 
he  was  at  last  snccessfdl.  Dr.  Irving  oonjectnres 
that  the  snl^eot  of  ligation  was  some  propertj  ac- 
cruing to  Um  by  marriage. 

On  the  death  of  King  James,  in  1686,  Johnston, 
whom  he  had  patronised,  celebrated  his  mild  vir- 
tues in  an  elegj,  which  was  printed  at  London 
the  same  year.  In  16S8,  he  pabUshed  at  Aber- 
deen, two  elegies,  one  addressed  to  Bishop  Pa- 
trick Fbri)ea  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  the 
other  on  the  breaking  ot  the  andent  allianc4 
tween  Scotland  and  France.  On  the  title-page  he 
is  s^led  one  of  Ae  royal  physicians.  In  1632  he 
retnmed  to  Scotland,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
fonr  years.  He  appears  soon  after  to  have  had  a 
lawsuit  In  the  conrt  of  session,  in  reference  to 
which  several  of  his  poems  are  written,  one  of 
which  Is  addressed  to  Lord-chancellor  Hay,  and 
another  to  the  Lord-advocate  Nicholson. 

On  the  vUt  of  Charles  L  to  Edinburgh  in  1633, 
Johnston  was  introduced  to  Archbishop  Land, 
who  became  his  patron.  He  bad  piinted  at  Lon- 
don a  spedmeo  of  a  new  verdon  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  which  he  dedicat«d  to  that  prelate,  who 
nrged  him  to  proceed  with  It.  A  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  was  published  by  him  fonr 
years  afterwards.  The  comparative  merit  of 
Johnston's  translation  of  the  Psalms  and  Buchan- 
an's venion  was.  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tnry,  the  subject  of  a  fiunons  controversy,  in 
which  the  notoriooa  William  Lander  and  a  simple 
English  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Benson,  an 
auditor  of  the  Imprests  in  the  Exchequer,  stood 
forward  as  the  zealous  trumpeters  of  Johnsten, 
while  Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  Bnddiman  ably  and  snc- 
cAssftilly  defended  Buchanan.  Three  editions  of 
Johnston's  Psalms  were  printed  at  Benson's  ex- 
pense, with  an  elegant  Life  of  the  translator 
prefixed.  One  of  these,  in  qoarto,  with  a  flnc 
pnrtnlt  of  Johnston,  by  Vertne,  after  Jameaone, 


and  copiously  illustrated  with  notes,  was  pub- 
lished in  1741,  dedicated  te  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Tlie  following  woodcnt  is  taken  from  it : 


Johnsten  died  in  1641,  at  Oxford,  whither  ha 
had  gone  on  a  visit  to  one  of  bis  dangni«rs,  who 
WBS  married  toaclergymanof  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  that  dty,  where  he  lies  buried.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  tenns  of  intimacy  with  most 
of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time  in  Scotland,  many 
of  whom  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poeby,  and 
there  Is  scarcely  a  fiimlly  of  any  note  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  to  some  branch  of  which  lie  has  not 
addressed  his  I^tin  verses. 

His  works  are: 

Abetdem,  18S1,  Sn.  Tha 
Boot  of  SoDUtHnt,  nd  Um 
Utter  to  tlw  Mil  of  XjmdanUa. 
Th>  SoDg  of  SotoDHm,  with  tlia  htoi  poiitmUal,  and  ths 
na  toamtlttarj  Pnlnu,  tnoilnted  into  Litio  ald^aa  nut. 
Londm,  16SII,  Sm  Tbs  fiirt  dediiated  to  tl»  king,  tli«  soo- 
ond  to  Luid,  and  tfas  third  to  Lealcj,  Iniliop  of  RiphM. 
Hnr  adition  printsd  b;  RadiUniui.    EiUn.  1709. 

Dandia  Pai^hnmin  Poaticam,  baingaooiD- 
plato  traula^on  of  tba  Paahni  of  Dirid.  Aberdsen,  I6ST, 
12mo.  Dedioated  to  Muj  Erakina,  Conntoia  MniKhaL 
Appandad  aie  tha  Canta  Enngalica,  oompnheuding  tht  Sal- 
lUtioDof  tha  Ancel,  tluSongof  Eliubcth,  the  Song  of  tha 
Blcned  Vir^,  the  Song  of  Zadnria,  tha  Song  of  Smeon. 
tha  Hjmn  of  St.  Ambma,  tha  ApaUln'  Oraad,  tha  Loid'a 
Prayar,  and  tha  Tan  Commandninita.     Reprintad  at  Lpodon 
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ID  16d7  JBd  1652,  also  at  Anwtqwfam  in  1706,  nodarthe  in- 
fpeetkm  of  David  Hoogitnitan,  and  dedicated  to  James 
BrocUmaiiiaL 

He  a]ao  wrote  Mnas  Anlice,  or  oommendatoiy  icmia  on 
some  of  his  moat  diatingniahed  oontemponriea,  and  edited  the 
Ddifis  Poetainm  Sootorom,  in  which  he  introdnoed  manj  of 
ms  own  pieces.    PnUiahed  at  Amatetdam  in  1637. 

GoDectod  edition  of  his  woifa,  hy  Mr.  William  Spang,  min- 
later  of  tbe  Scottish  chnrch  at  Campreie.   Middelhaig,  1642. 

JOHNSTON,  Robert,  a  learned  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a  verj  copious  History 
of  Grreat  Britain,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1655, 
under  the  title  of  'Historia  Rerum  Britannica- 
rum,*  &c.,  from  1572  to  1628.  This  work,  de- 
signed as  a  continuation  of  Buchanan,  has  been 
praised  by  Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  Scottish  His- 
torical Library,  and  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  ac- 
cording to  whom  Johnston  was  one  of  George 
Heriot's  executors.  He  wrote  also  *  The  History 
of  Scotland  during  the  Minority  of  James  YI.,' 
published  at  London  in  1646.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  1630.  A  manuscript  History  of 
Scotland,  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
which  belonged  to  Lord  Fairfax,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  partly  written  by  Robert  Johnston. 

JOHNSTON,  Sm  Abchibald,  Lord  Warrib- 
TON,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  was 
the  son  of  James  Johnston  of  Beirholm,  in  An- 
nandale,  formerly  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
the  celebrated  lawyer.  The  exact  time  of  his 
birth  is  not  known,  but  he  was  admitted  advocate 
in  1638.  So  eariy  as  1637  he  began  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  disputes  of  the  period,  and 
became  an  active  agent  and  principal  confident  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  all  their  proceedings.  The 
second  or  general  supplication  to  the  king  for  re- 
lief from  his  Episcopal  innovations,  presented  to 
the  privy  council,  September  24, 1637,  was  pre- 
pared by  Johnston  and  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  on 
the  subsequent  renewal  of  the  Covenant,  in  March 
1638,  he  and  the  celebrated  Alexander  Hender- 
son were  appointed  to  revise  and  adapt  that  na- 
tional document  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
At  the  memorable  assembly  which  met  at  Glas- 
gow in  November  1638,  Johnston  was  unani- 
mously elected  derk,  and  such  was  the  confidence 
whkh  the  leaders  of  the  Covenant  reposed  in  him, 
that,  the  day  before  the  termination  of  the  session. 


he  was  constituted  procuratmr  for  the  cfanidL 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Scotch  oommlakBi- 
en  who  conducted  the  treaty  of  Berwick;  and  on 
June  11, 1640,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Estates 
of  the  kingdom  general  adviser  to  the  commission- 
ers sent  to  England,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
m  the  various  commissions  appdnted  to  nq^otiate 
with  the  king  or  the  English  pariiament,  throuf^- 
out  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  dvii  war.    In 
1641,  when  Charles  L  visited  Scotland,  Johnston 
was  knighted,  and  nominated  an  ordinary  lord  of 
sesfflon,  with  a  pendon  of  £200  per  annum.    In 
1648  he  represented  the  county  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  Estates  of  parliament,  when  he  was  appointed 
Speaker  to  the  barons,  and  as  such  made  various 
important  motions  relative  to  the  public  transac- 
tions of  that  disturbed  period.    In  July  1644  he 
was  sent  to  London  as  one  of  the  pariiamentary 
commisdoners,  to  attend  the  English  parliament 
and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.   In 
1646,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  Johnston 
succeeded  him  as  lord  advocate,  and  one  of  the 
last  of  his  offldal  acts  in  that  dignity  was  the  pro- 
claiming Charles  n.  king  on  Februaiy  5,  1649. 
On  March  10,  the  same  year,  he  was  appomted 
lord-derk-register,  in  place  of  Gibson  of  Durie, 
superseded  by  the  Act  of  Classes.    After  the  bat- 
tle of  Dunbar,  in  1650,  at  which  he  was  present, 
he  lived  for  some  years  in  retirement;  but  having 
been  induced  to  go  to  London,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  office  under 
Cromwell,  who,  July  9,  1657,  re-appointed  him 
lord-clerk-register,  and,  November  3,  named  him 
one  of  the  commisdoners  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Scotland.    He  also  created  him  a  peer, 
and  under  the  titie  of  Lord  Warriston  he  sat  for 
some  time  in  parliament.    After  the  deatn  of  the 
Protector,  he  acted  as  preddent  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  when  Richard  Cromwell  had  resigned 
the  reins  of  government.    At  the  Restoration  or- 
ders were  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  knowing  that, 
from  his  compliance   with  Cromwell,   and  his 
uniform  support  of  the  Covenanters,  he  might 
expect  no  mercy  from  the  new  government,  he 
escaped  to  France,  and  was  outiawed  in  the  usual 
form,  October  10, 1660.    An  act  of  forfdture  be- 
ing passed  against  hun  in  absence,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.  May  15, 1661.    An  emissary  of 
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gorenuneDt,  appropriately  named  ^^  Crooked  Al- 
exander Morraj,"  discovered  his  retreat  at  Bonen, 
and  with  permission  of  the  French  conndl,  brought 
fcim  prisoner  to  England.  He  was  at  first  lodged 
n  the  Tower,  and  thence  removed  to  Edlnboigh, 
where,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  he  was 
banged  at  the  Cross,  July  22, 1663,  dying  with 
the  utmost  constancy  and  Christian  fortitude. 

JOHNSTON,  David,  B.D.,  an  eminent  cler- 
gyman, founder  of  the  Blind  Asylum  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  in  1733.  His  father  was  mini- 
ster of  Arngask,  a  parish  situated  in  the  three 
counties  of  Perth,  Kinross,  and  Fife.  His  mother's 
father,  the  Rev.  David  Williamson  of  St.  Cuth- 
berts,  Edinburgh,  ordained  in  1661,  was  a  cele- 
brated minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the 
days  of  the  persecution,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  and  is  referred  to  as  **  Mess  David  Wil- 
liamson**  in  an  old  ballad  sung  by  one  of  the  mob 
in  the  *■  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.'  The  subject  of  this 
notice  was  ordained  to  the  parish  of  Langton,  Ber- 
wickshire, in  1759.  About  six  years  after,  he  was 
translated  to  the  maritime  parish  of  North  Leith, 
including  the  fishing  village  of  Newhaven,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  active  Christian 
philanthropy,  and  became  endeared  to  his  parish- 
ioners by  his  constant  pastoral  visitations  and 
unceasing  solicitude  for  their  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral welfare. 

With  the  establishment  of  that  truly  benevo- 
lent institution,  the  Asylum  at  Edinburgh  for  the 
industrious  blmd,  first  opened  on  23d  September, 
1793,  the  name  and  memory  of  Dr.  Johnston  are 
indelibly  associated,  and  his  bust  was  placed  above 
the  principal  entrance,  in  Nicholson  Street  of 
that  city.  The  necessary  funds  were  raised  at 
first  mainly  through  his  exertions,  and  those  of 
several  charitable  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  so  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tution that  he  devoted  five  days  in  the  week  to  its 
personal  superintendence;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
regularly  walked  on  those  days  (Saturday  and 
Sunday  were  the  exceptions)  to  and  from  Edin- 
ourgh,  the  distance  being  about  two  miles  and  a 
jalf.  Such  was  the  muscular  activity  for  which 
he  was  always  remarkable,  that  at  the  extreme 
age  of  ninety,  he  performed  the  journey  as  usual. 
He  died  at  Leith  on  5th  July,  1824,  in  the  9l8t 


year  of  his  age,  and  66th  of  his  ministry.  The 
only  survivor  of  a  lai^  family  was  a  daughter, 
married  to  William  Penney,  Esq.,  Glasgow.  For 
more  than  24  years  he  had  been  assisted  in  his 
parochial  duties  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ireland,  who 
succeeded  to  the  parish  on  Dr.  Johnston's  death, 
but  died  in  1828. 

JomrarOHB,  the  suxname  of  a  iiznily,  dflsigned  of  Wester- 
hall,  in  Diinifiies-shix4,  who  poflsees  a  baitmetoy,  the  first  of 
whom  on  record  waa  Sir  John  de  Johnstone,  one  of  the  Soots 
barons  who  swore  ftalty  to  Kmg  Edward  L  in  1296,  and  is 
styled  "Johannes  de  Johnston,  oheyalier  del  oonutat  do 
Diimfiie8,"  &c  His  son,  John  de  Johnston,  in  the  reign  of 
Robert  the  Bmoe,  was  a  iritness  in  a  charter  of  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, earlj  of  Moray,  of  the  landsandbaronjof  Cnmlan- 
gan,  which  the  said  earl  gave  to  his  nephew,  William  de 
Monyia.  Hb  son,  Gilbert  de  Johnston,  a  witness  in  the 
same  eharter,  had  a  son,  Sir  John  de  Johnston,  a  distin-. 
gnished  warrior  in  the  reigns  of  King  Dayid  IL  and  King 
Robert  II.  In  1870,  he  defeated  an  English  army  who  had 
inyaded  Scotland,  and  in  1872  he  was  one  of  the  gnardians 
of  the  west  marches.  He  died  about  1882  or  1888.  His  son, 
Sir  John  de  Johnston,  got  800  francs  of  the  40,000,  sent  by 
the  king  ot  France,  in  1885,  to  be  divided  among  the  Scota 
nobles,  his  faitbinl  allies,  m  the  war  against  England,  and 
from  the  proportions  a  oomprehensiTe  scale  may  be  formed  of 
the  power  of  those  to  whom  the  Tarions  soms  were  pnid. 
Sir  John  died  abont  1420. 

His  son,  Sir  Adam,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  joined  the 
Soots  army  mider  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  behaved  gallantly 
against  the  En^^ish  at  the  batUe  of  Sark,  where  the  Soots 
obtained  a  complete  rictoiy.  He  was  afterwards  very  instm- 
mental  in  sappresring  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and 
his  brother  the  eail  of  Oimond,  and  King  Jaides  IL  made 
him  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Peddinane,  now  Pettinane,  in 
Lanarkshire.  The  Westerfaall  family  have  long  borne  the 
principal  anns  of  the  name  of  Johnstone,  charged  for  differ- 
ence with  the  heart  and  crown  of  Don^^  in  memory  of  the 
seicnre  of  the  rebellions  earl,  by  their  ancestor.  Sir  Adam, 
had,  by  a  first  wife,  two  sons,  John,  his  heir,  ancestor  of  the 
Annsndale  branch,  (see  AinrAirDALB,  marqnis  of,  voL  i  page 
140,)  and  Matthew,  who  continued  this  line.  By  a  second 
wife,  Lady  Janet  Dunbar,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  March,  and 
widow  of  Lord  Seton,  he  had  other  three  sons. 

Matthew,  the  second  son,  was  the  first  to  reside  at  Wes- 
terhall,  which  became  the  designation  of  the  family.  The 
seventh  in  descent  from  him.  Sir  James  Jdmstone,  knight, 
was  member  for  Dumfries,  in  the  convention  parliament, 
summoned  by  the  prince  of  Onmge,  in  1688-9,  and  died  in 
1699.    He  had  two  sons. 

Sir  John,  the  elder  son,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  by  patent,  on  26th  April,  1700.  He  sat  fbr  Dum- 
fries in  the  Scots  parliament  of  1708,  and  voted  for  tbs  first 
article  of  the  Union.  By  his  wife,  Rachel  Johnstone  of 
Skeens,  he  had  a  daughter,  Philadelphia,  married  to  James 
Douglas  of  Domock,  Esq.,  and  died  in  171L 

His  brother,  ^l^Iliam,  succeeded  him  as  second  baronet  f 
WesterhalL  By  his  wife,  Henrietta  Johnstone,  he  had  two 
sons,  and  died  in  1727.  The  second  son,  John,  a  lientenaot- 
colonel  in  the  army,  who  died  in  1740,  married  the  dowager 
maichioness  of  Annandale,  dau^ter  and  heiress  of  John 
Vanden  Bempde  of  Harkness  Hall,  Torkriiirs.  By  this  lady, 
Colonel  Johnstone  had  two  sons.    Richard,  the  elder,  ii 
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He 

T.1*  t&sri  iMtf.  Sor  Jmhs  J^:al«K  if 

itfcer  w<ftfcn»BiiVMiwtr,  Srrtm'    a  1744. 

fflrt  «f  te  tmaJbj  wtre  jp^asir  =ui<tol«4  far  ||m4 

ff/n^  ti  W«tC«flBk  Ajcve  fca^  wetam  te  ti» 
mikl-^itM  «f  CacyvTM;,    Tbie  ^btJIj 

•taKfid  ia  t2i«  par.ti  «f  WcatericrK.  ia  zi^  etzrrzjvd  d 
vfeidkiit^  fier.il/ raaJt^ftfaeJ-itsaKanau   Sir  Jaa:«i  !:=sned 
te  Hm.  BarUm  Msny.CMkat  das^z^teraftbe  ir/irJ:  Loci 
r:2mtk,aBdlyherh»Aihmttm<t:jirea.  Of 
tW  «ufeit  foo,  waetf!ftf>:d  ag  f»rth,  and  idllaan 
as  tttb  banMt.    Gcarpi,  a  ttiri  tmu.  <l*.t:rj^bed 
as  a  mgrti  f/Smr.    Afur  ytamz^  tfanxigh  the 
he  vM,  in  l^jnarj  YIU^,  appwited 

la  17n,  he  amt  the  fint  notiee  of  the  Spanish 
^ectaritinB  ef  war  to  kdstsxi^  Kodney,  thai  tfnaguc^n^  m 
the  Wot  liK&a.  ^n  cr.  nargafflff  of  vbkh  the  Havaasah  vat 
takoL  laAa^piiill,  17€2,he«afaavaDeidtothenakof 
fort  wptiiii.  ]al70,  hevafMBiBatedcomMrof  Wert 
Flofida^aad  on  h»  rrtm  to  Ea^aod  he  via  darted  ILP. 
6r  i^pfehj,  aad  afterwardi  Ibr  Cocfccrmooth.  latheaoorv 
of  a  apacdi  is  parfiaaMsi  he  thrvif  ovt  aoBM  Roertioaa  00 
Lord  Gooffi  GonaiDe,  afUrwarda  VJaeoant  Saekrille,  wfaidi 
DOTMiwinil  a  dad  hrtweea  than  in  1770,  hot  Ibrtnnateij  it 
via  attended  with  no  aciioaa  eoMcqaeneea  to  ether  party. 
Captain  JofanrtODO  look  a  rtnaig  mteral  in  the  afiuis  of  the 
Eart  In£a  Company,  and  diitingniehed  himadf  hy  a  iriolent 
attadk  oa  tiw  eoodnct  of  Lord  GGra.  He  oootzihated  aone 
material  inlbrmatioB  to  the  pamphlet,  entitled  •A  Letter  to 
the  Fkvpfieton  of  Eart  India  Stock,  from  John  Johnetone, 
£eq^  kto  one  of  the  ooandl  at  GakotU;*  and  in  1771,  he 
pnUiehed  'ThoagMa  00  our  Aequationa  in  the  Eart  In£ei.* 
In  1778  he  waa  one  of  the  eommMwooen  lent  oat  with  the 
oarl  of  Carfiele  and  Wilfiam  Eden,  afterwarda  Lord  Anek- 
laad,  to  treat  with  the  oongrmi  of  the  lerdted  American 
ooloniet,  wbidi  Diimion  ended  nniouuarfufly.  Aa  eommodoce 
of  a  aqoadron  destined  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the 
ootwaid  hoond  EmI  Indiamen  onder  convoy,  he  waa,  on  80th 
April  1781,  attadud  hy  a  Fiendi  npiadioD,  under  Hone^  da 
Sdfrdn,  m  Poito  Piaya  Bay,  idaad  of  St  Jago,  hot  bert 
them  oft  Ho  fobaeqnently  took  some  Dotdi  priaea.  HaTing 
pot  out  of  hia  oAoerv  aider  arrert,  he  waa  afterwaida  mndi 
hnremod  in  the  ooorta  of  law  fai  eonaeqneoce,  hot  00  i^peal, 
the  Hooao  of  Lords  dodded  m  Ua  faroor,  only  24  hooia  be- 
foia  hia  death,  on  24tfa  Hay,  1787.  By  hla  wife,  a  bdy  of 
the  name  of  I>et,  ha  had  aeon,  John  Lowther,  who  ■oceeeded 
aa  dith  banmat 

John,  a  jaangK  ioa  of  the  third  baronet,  was  progenitor 
of  the  Jdmstones  of  Aha,  Sttriingdnre.  Sir  James  Jofan- 
itona,  fimrth  baionrt  of  Westerfaall,  ddert  son  of  the  third 
baronet,  waa  a  fieotenaat-oolond  m  the  aimy,  and  M.P. 
Doring  iba  lifethne  of  hia  fiither,  ha  ooenpied  himself  for 
years  in  searohing  for  lead  in  fhe  lands  of  Glendfauiing,  par- 
iah of  Westeridrk,  and  in  1780,  diacorered  a  Talnable  mineral 
tafai,  whidi,  on  bemg  analysed,  prored  to  be  antimony,  the 
anly  one  ia  Qftat  Britain.    Ha  died  in  1797,  withoot  mala 
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HJs  eel  J  ana.  Scr  Geerip  Fredarkk 
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of  the 


I  ef  ta 

>n.  IMO.  Lady 


of  Ul  ceri  of  OaivB,  aad  4&ed  7th  May,  IMl,ia 
of  a  fiLI  from  Ua  hone.    Br  hk  fadr  ha  b^ 

i  ^^.jamJoharteM.nwTMd  d  at  hie  birth,  5chAag.i 
■atSthbwt.    HistwabnicheKsn^i 
Ipd.  Their  mBtherBaricd,2dIy,ialMft, 

JOHNSTONE,  THX  Chxwai 
i«Bt  of  tlie  Scnaits,  wu  tttt  mm  of  James  Jolia- 
i  stooe,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Edioburgh,  where 
he  waa  born  in  1720.  On  the  breaking  om  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745  be  joined  tttt  standard  of  the 
Pretender,  and  waa  bj  Lord  Geor^  Mnmj  ap- 
pointed bis  aide-de-camp.  He  abo  acted  as  as- 
aatant  aide-de-camp  to  the  prinee,  who,  inme- 
diatelj  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  bestowed 
upon  him  a  captain^s  commission.  He  snbseqaeiit- 
I7  raised  an  independent  company,  with  which  lie 
joined  the  dnlce  of  Perth's  regiment,  and  semsd 
throaghont  the  rebellion.  After  the  battle  of  Cm- 
loden  be  remained  for  some  time  in  concealment, 
first  in  different  places  in  the  north,  and  latteriy 
in  the  house  of  Lady  Jane  Dong^  at  Dmm- 
sbengfa,  near  Edinbnigfa.  At  last,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  pedlar,  he  made  his  escape  mto  England,  and 
embarking  at  Harwich,  reached  Holland  in  safety. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  French  service,  and 
was  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  the  commander  of  the  foites.  On  Uie 
conquest  of  those  provinces  by  the  British  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  devoted  his  latter  yean  to 
writing,  in  the  French  language,  *  Memoirs  of  the 
BebeUion  in  1745  and  1746,'  which,  after  his 
death,  was  deposited  in  the  Scots  college  at  Parts, 
and  a  translation  of  which  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1820. 
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JOHNSTONE,  Jambs,  an  eminent  physician, 
fourth  son  of  John  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Galabank, 
was  bom  at  Annan  in  17S0.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  former  place  in 
1750.  He  settled  in  practice  at  Kidderminster, 
wliere  he  acqmred  much  local  celebrity,  by  his 
.skill  and  success  in  treating  a  malignant  epidemi- 
cal fever  then  raging  there,  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  1758.  His  reputation  was  consid- 
erably extended  by  several  publications  on  profes- 
sional subjects,  and  also  by  some  important  medi- 
cal discoveries,  amongst  which  was  the  use  of 
mineral  acid  vapour  In  counteracting  febrile  con- 
tagion. 

Several  physiological  papers,  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he  after- 
wards enlarged  and  published  separately.  The 
intimate  friend  of  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  he 
wrote  an  affecting  account  of  that  amiable  noble- 
man^s  death,  inserted  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Worces- 
ter, where  he  died  in  1802.  His  son,  the  late  Dr. 
John  Johnstone  of  Birmingham,  was  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Pair,  and  several  treatises  ou 
medical  subjects. 

Dr.  James  Johnstone's  works  are : 

Diflssrtation  Mc  Moa  de  ASris  Factitii  imperio,  b  Corpore 
Hmnano.    Edin.  1750,  Sto. 

A  Histoiieal  Dissertation;  oonoenusg  the  Malignant  Epi-' 
demieal  Ferer  of  1756 1  with  an  Aoooont  of  the  Malignant 
diseases  prardling  sinoe  the  yesr  1752,  in  Kdderminster. 
Lond.  1768,  Svo. 

Essaj  on  the  use  of  the  Ganglions  of  the  Nerve&  Shrews- 
brny,  1771,  Sm. 

A  Treatise  on  the  MaKgnant  Angina,  or  Putrid  and  Uloer- 
OQS  Sore  Throat  To  which  are  added,  some  Bemarics  on  the 
Angina  IVaeheaBs.    Lond.  1779,  Sro. 

Some  Aoconnt  of  the  Welton  Water  near  Tewkesbniy; 
with  Thoughts  on  the  nee  and  ^seases  of  the  Lymphatic 
Qlands.    Lond.  1787,  8vo. 

Medical  Essays  and  Obserrations;  with  Disquisitions  ro- 
tating to  the  Nervous  System,  by  James  Johnstone,  M.D.; 
and  sn  Essay  on  Mineral  Poisons,  by  John  Johnstone,  M.D. 
Lond.  1795,  8to. 

Two  Extraordinary  Gases  of  Gall-Stoues.  PbiL  Trans. 
Abr.zLSU.    1758. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Ganghons  of  the  Nerres.  lb.  ziL  12S. 
1764. 

History  of  a  Foetus,  bom  with  a  Teiy  Imperfbot  Brain. 
To  which  is  snljoined  a  Supplement  to  the  Essay  on  the  Use 
ofGangfions.    lb.  404.   1767.    lb.  ziii  8.   1770. 

Gase  of  Paralysis  Rhenmatica,  cured  by  Tlnct  Gmac.  Vo- 
latiL  and  the  application  of  Gaustics.  Med.  Gom.  ix.  888. 
17M. 


Gases  of  Hydrophobia.    Memoirs  Med.  i  248.  1782. 

Gase  of  Angina  Pectoris,  from  an  unexpected  Disease  ol 
the  Heart    lb.  876. 

On  Gynanehe  Phaiyngea ;  or,  on  a  Defect  of  Deglutition, 
from  a  Straitening  of  the  (Esophagus.    lb.  iL  177.   1789. 

Remarks  on  the  Angina  and  Scarlet  Fevers  of  1778.  Jb. 
iiL858.  1792. 

A  Gase  of  Galenli  paseing  through  the  Bladder  mto  the 
Rectum.    lb.  586. 

A  Gase  of  an  Ulcer  of  the  Bladder  communicating  with  the 
Rectum.    Mem.  Med.  iiL  542.  1792. 

Gase  of  a  Rupture  of  the  Bladder  opening  into  the  Pelvis, 
lb.  544. 

Account  of  a  Species  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  peculiar  to 
persons  employed  in  pointing  Needles  in  the  Needle  Manu- 
facture,   lb.  T.  89.  1799. 

JOHNSTONE,  BsTCE,  D.D.,  an  eminent  di- 
vine of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  youngest  son  of 
John  Johnstone,  Esq.,  a  highly  respectable  ma- 
gistrate of  Annan,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  .Thomas  Howie,  minister  of  that  town,  was 
bom  there  in  1747.  He  received  the  elementary 
part  of  his  education  at  the  parish  school,  and  in 
1762  entered  on  his  academical  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Holywood,  and  in  1786  the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  unanimously  conferred  on  him  by  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  among  the 
fiist  to  second  Sir  John  Sinclair's  patriotic  pro- 
ject of  a  complete  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland; 
and  from  the  materials  furnished  by  him,  the  ac- 
count of  Holywood  was  prepared.  In  1794  he 
drew  up,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  *  A  General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Dum- 
fries;' and,  in  general,  he  availed  himself  of  eveiy 
opportunity  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  and  social  condition  of  his  native 
country.    He  died  in  1805. — His  works  arev 

The  Purpose  for  whioh  Christ  oame  into  the  Worid.  A 
Sermon.    £dm.  1786L 

Commentary  on  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John.  Edin.  1794, 
2Tol&8yD. 

On  the  Dirine  Authority  and  Eucoungement  of  Missions 
from  the  Christians  to  the  Heathens.  A  Sermon.  Kdin. 
1797. 

An  Essay  on  the  Inflnence  of  Beligion  on  Ghil  Sooisty  and 
Civil  Government    Edin.  1801,  small  Svo. 

A  volume  of  his  Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  of  lus  life,  by 
his  nephew,  the  Rev.  John  Johnstone,  ""'"'fttr  of  Croea- 
michael,  was  published  in  1808. 

JOHNSTONE,  Mrs.  Chbistiam  Isobel,  nov- 
elist, see  SXTFPLBMEMT. 

JOLLY,  Alexakdeb,  D.D.,  apious  and  learn- 
ed divine,  for  many  years  bishop  of  Moray,  was 
bom  in  1755.    On  June  24, 1796,  he  was  conse- 
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crated  at  Dundee  by  Bishop  Abernethj  Drnm- 
mond.  Bishop  Macfariane,  and  Bishop  Strachan, 
being  raised  to  the  episcopate,  as  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Macfarlane,  who  almost  immediately  there- 
after resigned  Moray  to  his  spiritoal  jarisdiction, 
retaining  nnder  his  own  superintendence  the  ex- 
tensive districts  of  Boss  and  Argyle.  Bishop 
Jolly  continued  to  officiate  as  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Fraserburgh  till  his  death,  June  29, 
1888,  in  the  88d  year  of  his  age,  and  42d  of  his 
episcopate.  The  reputation  of  this  venerable  and 
highly  respected  prelate,  for  profound  and  varied 
learning,  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
chnroh  of  which  he  was  such  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment. His  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  iu 
their  original  hinguages,  as  well  as  of  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers ;  and  the  result  is  partly  displayed 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Eucharist,  published 
in  1881.  In  1826  he  produced  a  '  Friendly  Ad- 
dress to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  on  Baptis- 
mal Regeneration.*  In  the  department  of  practi- 
cal divinity  be  published,  in  1828,  ^Observations 
on  the  several  Sunday  Services  throughout  the 
year.' 

JONES,  Pattl,  originally  named  John  Paul,  a 
remarkable  naval  adventurer,  was  bom  at  Arbig- 
land,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  July  6, 
1747.  His  reputed  father,  John  Paul,  was  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Graik  of  Arbigland,  to  whom  his 
mother  was  cook,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  that  gentleman.  He  early  evinced  a 
predilection  for  the  sea,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  he  had  received  but  a  limited  education,  he 
was  bound  apprentice  as  a  sailor  to  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Whitehaven.  In  1760  he  made  his 
first  voyage  in  the  ship  Fiiendship  of  that  port, 
bound  for  the  Rappahannock,  Virginia,  where  his 
elder  brother  was  established  as  a  planter.  On 
the  expfay  of  his  apprenticeship  he  obtained  the 
command  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
but  after  some  time  quitted  it  in  disgust.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1768,  as  passenger  in  a  ves- 
sel, the  captain  and  mate  of  which  died  on  the 
voyage.  At  the  request  of  those  on  board,  he 
took  the  command,  and  brought  the  vessel  safe 
into  port,  for  which  service  he  was  appointed  by 
the  owners  master  and  supercargo.   He  had  after- 


wards the  command  of  the  Betsy  of  London,  and 
remained  some  time  in  the  West  Indies,  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits  and  speculations,  whereby, 
it  is  said,  he  realised  a  considerable  sum^of  money. 

In  1778  he  went  to  Virginia  to  arrange  the  af- 
fairs of  his  brother,  who  had  died  intestate  and 
childless,  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  first  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Paul  Jones,  haidng  settled  as 
a  regular  colonist  there.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  American  Revolution,  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Congress,  and  was  appointed  first  lieute- 
nant of  the  Alfred,  on  board  of  which  ship,  to  use 
his  own  words,  *'  he  had  the  honour  to  hoist,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  flag  of  freedom  the  first  time  it 
was  displayed  on  the  Delaware."  Soon  after,  he 
received  a  captain^s  commission  from  the  hands  of 
the  President,  and  on  board  the  Providence, 
mounting  twelve  four-pounders,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  seventy  men,  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  a  six  weeks'  cruise  from  the  Bermudas  to  the 
Gut  of  Canzo,  he  took  no  less  than  sixteen  prizes. 
In  May  1777,  he  was  ordered  to  France,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ranger  sloop  of  war,  with  despatches 
to  the  American  commissioners,  Fi-anklfai,  Deane, 
and  Lee,  who  were  directed  to  give  him  the  coio- 
mand  of  the  Indian,  a  fine  frigate,  bi^iit  at  Am- 
sterdam, which,  however,  from  motive^of  policy, 
was  assigned  over  to  the  French  king. 

Being  invested  by  the  American  commissioners 
with  discretionary  powers  to  cruise  where  he 
pleased,  Jones  sailed,  April  10,  1778,  for  the 
coast  of  Britain,  and  with  his  single  ship,  the 
Ranger,  he  kept  the  whole  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
part  of  that  of  England,  for  some  tune  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  alarm.  Making  a  descent  at 
Whitehaven,  he  surpHsed  the  fort,  and  after  spik- 
ing all  the  ca^non,  thirty-six  in  number,  he  re- 
treated, setting  fire  to  part  of  the  shipping  in  his 
way.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  29d  April  he  landed 
with  part  of  his  crew  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  on  the 
Galloway  coast,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, which  was  plundered  by  his  foUowen»,  who, 
contrary  to  his  orders,  carried  off  the  whole  of  the 
famOy  plate.  But  he  afterwards  made  the  best 
reparation  in  his  power  by  purchasing  back  the 
plate,  and  restoring  it  to  the  earl.  In  the  bay  of 
Carrickfergus  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
the  Drake  of  twenty  guns,  after  a  desperate  reeiat- 
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ance,  with  which,  and  another  prize,  and  two 
hundred  prisonerB  of  war,  he  returned  to  Brest, 
having  been  absent  only  28  days. 

After  many  delays  and  disappointments,  he  ob- 
tained fh>m  the  French  government  the  command 
of  the  ship  Dnras  of  forty  gons,  on  board  of  which 
he  hoisted  the  American  flag,  changing  its  name 
to  ^*  Le  Bon  Homme  iUchard.**  With  a  squadron 
of  seven  ships,  he  sailed  fh>m  the  road  of  St. 
Croix,  August  14, 1779,  and,  after  being  deserted 
by  four  of  them,  he  appeared,  in  September,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  opposite  Leith,  but  was  prevented, 
by  a  sudden  change  of  wind,  from  either  landing 
on  the  coast,  or  attacking  the  ships  of  war  in  the 
roads,  which  was  evidently  his  first  design.  Hav- 
ing shortly  after  faHem  in  with  the  homeward- 
bound  Baltic  fleet,  under  convoy  of  his  majesty*8 
ships  the  •  Scrapie  and  the  Countess  of  Scarbor- 
ough, a  desperate  conflict  ensued  off  Flamborough 
Head,  September  28,  when  Jones  was  victorious, 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough  striking  to  the  Pal- 
ias,  and  the  Serapis  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
which,  after  all  hands  had  left  her,  sunk  next 
mommg.  With  his  prizes  he  proceeded  to  the 
Texel,  and*  exerted  himself  successfully  in  obtain- 
ing an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  England. 

For  this  victory,  the  king  of  France  presented 
him  with  a  superb  gold-hilted  sword,  bearing  an 
appropriate  inscription,  and,  thi*ough  his  minister, 
requested  the  permission  of  congress  to  mvest  him 
with  the  military  order  of  Merit.  About  the  end 
of  1780  Jones  sailed  for  the  United  States,  and, 


after  a  variety  of  escapes  and  rencontres,  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  February  18, 1781.  On  the  re- 
commendation of  the  American  board  of  adrni^ 
ralty,  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  passed  in  con- 
gress for  his  zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity ;  and, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  a  gold  medal  was 
struck  to  commemorate  his  services.  In  Novem- 
ber 1787  he  sailed  to  Copenhagen,  being  charged 
with  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and, 
while  there,  was  invited  into  the  Russian  service 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admu*al.  He  topk  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  destined  to  act  against  the  Turkish 
squadron  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  being  intrigued 
against  at  court,  and  denied  the  merit  due  to  liis 
services,  he  solicited  permission  to  retire,  and 
quitted  Russia  in  August  1789,  having  previously 
received  from  the  empress  Catharine  the  order  of 
St.  Anne  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  sunk  into  neglect  and  po- 
veity,  and  died  July  18,  1792.  All  his  operations 
were  conducted  with  singular  boldness  and  saga- 
city, and,  notwithstanding  the  defective  state  of 
his  education,  he  wrote  with  fluency,  sti'ength, 
and  deamess,  as  is  testified  by  his  voluminous 
correspondence  and  memorials.  He  aimed  at  be- 
ing '^  a  poet  as  well  as  a  hero,**  and  in  his  latter 
years,  besides  makmg  a  large  collection  of  impor- 
tant documents  relating  to  the  public  transactions 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  be  wrote  a  copious 
memoir  of  his  own  adventurous  and  extraordinary 
life. 
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KAY,  John,  an  eminent  earicaturlst,  engraver, 
Rud  miniature  painter,  was  born  in  April  1742,  at 
Gibraltar,  near  Dalkeith.  His  father,  who  was  a 
stone-mason,  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  of 
age,  and  his  death  prevented  his  son  firom  being 
brought  19  to  the  same  trade.  He  was  boarded 
with  some  relations  of  his  mother  in  Leith,  who 
treated  him  wtth  great  unielty  and  neglect ;  and 
he  himself  informs  us,  that,  in  his  boyhood,  he 


had  various  narrow  escapes  from  being  drowned 
in  the  harbour  of  that  place.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  one  George  Heriot,  a 
barber  in  Dalkeith,  whom  he  served  for  six  years. 
When  his  time  was  out,  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  barber  under 
different  masters,  and  afterwards,  on  December 
19, 1771,  purchased  the  freedom  of  the  city,  for 
which  he  paid  about  £40  to  the  society  of  sur 
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gooD'barbcrs,  aod  begaa  bofiioeBB  for  himself. 
Among  hie  customers  were  lereral  of  the  prindpat 
DobiliCf  and  gentty  of  Edinbargh,  and  one  of 
them  in  particular,  William  Niabet,  Esq.  of  Dirle- 
ton,  became  so  mnch  attached  to  him,  that,  for 
some  years  before  his  death,  he  had  him  almost 
oonstaatlf  reading  vith  him  at  his  conntrj-seat 
Dorinic  this  period,  Kaj  employed  his  leianre  tjma 
in  improving  himself  in  drawing,  having  an  nn- 
conimon  natural  genius  that  way ;  and,  bung  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Niabet,  he  executed  a  great 
iiomber  of  miniature  paindngs,  some  of  wbitA  are 
stUl  at  Dirieton  House.  Mr.  Nisbet  died  in  1764, 
and  his  sod,  knowing  that  it  was  hia  father's  in- 
tention, which  death  prerented  him  &om  carrying 
Into  effect,  to  bequeath  an  tnunitT  to  Kaj  for  his 
good  offices,  settled  on  him  £20  jearly  for  life. 
■  Having  soon  after  published  some  etchings  hi 
aqaafortis,  he  met  with  so  much  snccesB  as  b- 
dnced  Mm  to  relbqnlsh  his  trade  of  a  barber  in 
1785,  and  devote  himself  eotirel;  to  engraving, 
aud  panting  miniature  Ukeneeaes  in  water  colours, 
the  most  atiikiDg  Ceature  of  which  was  their  asto- 
nishing fidelity.  Fron  this  period  to  the  year 
1817  he  produced  a  great  variety  of  etchings  of 
public  [WfBOBiges,  with  occasional  caricatures  of 


local  incidents,  and  odd  and  eccentric  characters. 
Jd  1786  he  execoted  a  characteristic  likenesB  of 
himself,  with  his  fitvonrite  cat,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  and  a  bnst  of  Homer,  witk 
his  painting  materials  on  the  table  before  him, 
Jhim  which  the  foregoing  woodcat  Is  taken.  He 
had  a  small  print  shop  on  the  sooth  tide  of  the 
Parliament  Square,  Edinburgh,  which,  with  the 
other  old  buildings  of  that  locality,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  of  November  1824.  Mr.  Kay 
died  at  liis  liouse,  227  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
February  21,  1826,  in  the  81tb  year  of  his  age. 
In  his  twentieth  year  be  had  married  Lilly  Steven, 
who  bore  him  ten  chUdren,  all  of  whom  died  long 
befbre  himself.  She  dying  iu  Mardi  1785,  he  look 
for  hia  second  wife,  in  1787,  Margaret  Scott,  who 
survived  him  upwards  of  nine  years,  and  died  In 
November  1S36.  After  ber  death,  the  copper- 
plates of  his  works  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Ungh 
Paton,  carver  and  gilder,  Edinburgh,  who  re- 
published them  in  half-crown  monthly  parts, 
forming  two  quarto  volumes,  with  biographical 
sketches,  under  the  titie  of  'Kay's  Edinbnrgh 
Portraits.'  A  cheaper  edition  was  issued  in  oc- 
tavo volumes  in  1642.  The  work  forms  a  col- 
lection altogether  unique,  and  of  great  local  inter- 
est, and  was  a  very  successful  publication. 

KEILL,  JoBM,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  elder  brother  of  tiie  sutgect  of  the 
following  notice,  was  bom  at  Edinbor^,  Decem- 
ber 1, 1671,  and  studied  at  the  nnivereity  of  that 
city,  under  the  mathematical  prol^eaor,  David 
Gregory.  In  1694,  on  the  removal  of  Gregory  to 
Uxford,  Keill  accompanied  liim,  and  was  admitted 
to  one  of  the  Scotch  exhibitions  (or  bnrssries)  at 
fialiol  college,  where  he  read  lectures  on  the  New- 
tonian phQos(q>by.  In  1698  bo  published  an 
'Examination  of  Dr.  Bump's  TlieoTy  of  tlie 
Enrth,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wliistmi's  Theory, 
wliich  led  to  answers  from  both,  to  which,  in 
1699,  be  printed  a  reply.  In  1700  he  was  select- 
ed by  Dr.  MUlington,  Sedelian  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  at  Oxford,  to  be  hia  assistant,  aud 
was  the  first  who  illustrated  the  principles  of 
NewtflU  by  experiments,  having  invented  an  ^x 
paratus  for  the  purpose.  About  1706  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Bojal  Sodety,  on  which  ha 
wrote  a  pnper  on  the  I^aws  of  Attraction,  inserted 
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ia  the  PhikMophical  Traasactioos.  About  the 
same  period  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
JjeibnitSf  relative  to  that  philosopher's  dalmto 
the  invention  of  the  doctrine  d  fluxions,  and  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  an  able  vindica- 
tion of  Kewton's  title  to  the  discovery.  In  1709, 
being  appointed  treasurer  to  the  German  exiles 
from  the  Palatinate,  he  accompanied  them  to  the 
settlements  granted  to  them  in  New  England. 
On  his  retom  in  the  year  following,  he  was  nomi- 
nated successor  of  Dr.  Caswell,  Savilian  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford. 

Otjections  having  been  urged  against  the  New- 
tonian philosq[)hy,  on  the  foundation  of  Des 
Cartes'  notions  of  a  plenum,  Keill  again  came  for- 
ward in  defence  of  Sir  Isaac,  by  publishing  a  pa- 
per in  the  Fhiloeophical  Transactions  (or  1718, 
*  On  the  Rarity  of  Matter,  and  the  Tenuity  of  its 
Composition.'  While  engaged  in  this  dispute, 
Queen  Anne  appointed  hun  her  dedpherer,  in 
which  situation  he  continued  till  1716.  In  1713 
the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.    He  died  September  1, 1721. 

His  works  are : 

Ezaminatioa  of  Bomet's Thaoij  of  the  Earth;  towhiob 
are  added,  Remarks  upon  Whiston'a  New  Theoxy.  Ozibr^ 
1698,  Svo.  The  same ;  with  a  DisMitatioii  on  ib»  Oelestial 
Bodies :  from  the  French  of  Manpertnis.    Lond.  178i,  Bvo, 

Examination  of  the  BcAeotioos  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth; 
together  with  a  Defence  of  the  Remarks  on  Whiston's  New 
Tbeoiy.    Oxfod,  1699,  8vo. 

Introdnotio  ad  Veram  Phyaioam,  aooednnt  Obristiani  Hn- 
genii  Tbeoremata  de  Vi  Centiifiiga  et  Motn  Cirenlari  Demon- 
strata,  sea  Lectiones  Pbysica  in  Sohola  Natoralis  Philoso- 
phiA,  Ozon.  faabitaB.  Oxford,  1701, 1702, 1705, 8vo.  Lond. 
1716, 8yo.  Camb.  1741,  8to.  This  is  snpposed  to  be  the 
best  and  most  nsefnl  of  all  his  perfonnanoes.  An  English 
translation  was  printed  at  London  1786. 

Response  anx  Antenrs  des  Bemarqnes,  sor  le  Diffennoe 
entre  M.  de  Leibnitx  et  M.  Newton.    1718,  8to. 

Introdnctio  ad  Veram  Pbysioam,  et  Veram  Astnmomiam. 
Quibns  aooednnt,  Trigonometria  Elementa,  de  Viribns<Cen- 
tralibns  Epistola  et  Leges  Attraotbnis.  Oxford,  1716, 8vo. 
Logd,  Bat  1725, 1789,  ito. 

Trigonometris  Elementa,  et  de  Logarithmis,  Tr^qtatns. 
Oxford,  1715,  8m 

Intxodnotio  ad  Veram  A^^nomiam,  sen  Lectiones  Astro- 
nomies. Ox£  1718,  8?o.  2d  edit  anotior  et  emendatiqr. 
liOnd.  1721,  8to.  The  same,  in  English ;  transUted  by  him- 
self^ and  published  nnder  the  title  of,  An  Introduction  to  the 
true  Astronomy;  or,  Astronomical  Lectures  read  in  the  As- 
tronomical Schools  of  the  UniTeisity  of  Oxford.  Lond.  1721, 
1742,  8T0. 

^listola  ad  Joannem  Bemonllium,  in  qua  Isaacom  New- 
traum  et  sapsum  coatra  Oriminationes,  in  Actis  Lipsienn- 
bus  a  Gmsio  quodam,  publicatas,  defendit  Lond.  1720,  4to. 
This  nlates  to  a  contest  between  Leibnits  and  Keill,  respect*- 


iag  the  invention  of  Fluxions,  in  whieh  the  ktter  behsTed 
with  great  finnneas  and  spirit 

The  Laws  of  Attraction  and  other  Physieal  Prinaples. 
PhiL  Trans.  Abr.  T.  417.  1708. 

On  the  Laws  of  Centripetal  Force,    lb.  486. 

The  Newtonian  Solution  of  Kepler's  Problem,  of  findmg 
the  true  Motion  of  the  Planets,  describing  Areas  proportional 
to  the  Times,  in  Elliptical  Orbits,  about  one  of  the  Fod,  de- 
monstrated and  illustrated  with  Examples.    lb.  vL  1.  1718. 

Tbeoremata  quedam  Infinitam  Materis  Divisibilitatem 
Speotantia,  qu»  ^usdem  Baritatem  at  Tanuem  Compositio- 
nem  Demonstrant,  qnomm  ope  plurimsB  in  Phyaioa  toUnntnr 
Diffioultates.    lb.  9L  1714. 

Obsenrations  on  Mr.  John  Bernoulli's  Remarks  on  the  In- 
Terse  Problem  of  Centripetal  Forces ;  with  a  New  Solution  of 
the  same  Problem.    lb.  98. 

Commerdum  Epistolicum  Collusii  et  aliomm,  de  Analysi 
Promota,  conoeming  the  Dispute  between  Mr.  Leibnits  and 
Dr.  Keill,  about  the  Right  of  the  Invention  of  the  Method  of 
Fluxions,  by  some  called  the  Difibraitial  Method.  lb.  116 
1714.  Consisting  of  several  Letters  and  Papers,  m  the  ens- 
tody  of  the  Royal  Society. 

KEILL,  James,  an  eminent  physician,  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom,  March  27, 
1678.  He  received  his  edncation  at  Edinburgh, 
and  pnrsned  his  medical  studies  at  Leyden  and 
other  foreign  universities.  On  his  return,  having 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  he 
delivered  lecture^  on  that  science  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  received  from  the  latter  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  He  had  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Jnrin  on  the  force  of  the  heart.  In 
1700  he  settled  at  Northampton,  where  he  died  of 
a  cancer  in  the  month,  July  16, 1719. 

His  worjks  are : 

Lemery*s  Course  of  .Chemistry,  translated.    London,  1698. 

Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  abridged;  or  a  Short  and 
Full  View  of  aU  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  witii  theur  uses, 
drawn  from  their  Compositions  snd  Stmotores.  Lond.  1698, 
1708, 12mo.  1718,  8to.  Of  this  little  work  the  4th  edition 
wss  published  in  1710,  snd  the  11th  m  1742;  besides  these, 
it  was  printed  seyeral  times  in  JSdmbargb*  ^ 

An  Account  of  Animal  Secretion ;  the  quantities  of  Blo«l 
in  the  Hnmsn  Body,  and  Muscular  Motion.   Lon.  1708,  8vo. 

£8s«iys  on  sevend  Parts  of  the  AnimiJ  XEoonomy.  Lond 
1717, 1788,  8to.  4th  edit  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  preced- 
ing with  the  addition  of  an  Essay  conoeming  the  fbroe  of 
the  Heart  m  driving  the  Blood  throu^  the  who'/)  Body. 

Tentamma  Medico-Physica  ad  (Economiam  Animalem  ao- 
commodata,  quibus  acoessit  Medioina  Statioa  3ritannica. 
Lond.  1718,  8yo.    Leyden,  1741, 4to.    Luce  1766,  Svo. 

Aooonnt  of  the  Death  and  Dissection  of  John  Bayles,  reputed 
to  have  been  180  years  old.    PhiL  Trans.  Abr.  t.  299. 1706. 
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Eehh,  m  snniaine  said  to  be  derired  fiom  the  Gennan  tribe 
of  the  Catti^  which,  aboat  the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  em|nre,  inhabited  what  is  now  the  electorate  of  Hesse 
Caasel,  the  sovereign  of  which,  among  other  old  titles,  was 
called  jTTMoqM  CtMorvm,  On  being  driven  from  their  oomi- 
tiy,  a  portion  of  them,  in  the  first  oentoiy,  are  traditionally 
atated  to  have  landed  on  the  ooast  of  Caithness,  the  meet  re- 
mote and  northern  district  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  to 
which  they  gave  thdr  name.  They  are  also  said  to  have 
given  their  name  to  the  dan  Ghattan. 

In  all  the  aoooonts  of  the  origin  of  the  Keiths  it  is  recorded 
that  in  1010  Robert,  the  chief  of  the  Catti,  in  a  great  victory 
which  Malcolm  II.  obtained  over  the  Danes  at  Barrie  in  For- 
farshire, slew,  with  his  own  hand,  Camns  their  leader,  when 
the  king,  dipping  his  fingers  in  the  blood  of  the  fiJlen  gene- 
ral, drew  tfaxee  perpendicular  strokes  on  the  upper  part  of 
^bert*s  shield,  whence  his  descendants  bear  three  pallets, 
gules,  on  a  dhiet  Malcolm  also  created  him  heritable  great 
marischal  of  Scotland,  and  bestowed  on  him  several  lands  in 
RIast  Lothian,  stiil  called  Keith,  the  ancient  name  Catti,  in 
process  of  time  changed  to  Keithi  and  Keycht,  being  at 
length  softened  into  Keith.  According  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
{HiaL  ofFy^  p.  94,  edit  1808,)  he  also  got  the  isle  of  Inch- 
keith  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  likewise  took  its  name 
from  hinL  Their  allied  descent  from  the  Catti  appears  to 
be  only  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  early  chroniclers.  The 
name  Keith  seems  to  be  the  British  Caeth^  *  confined  or 
narrow,'  #nd  is  sappossd  to  sUnde  to  the  strait  channel 
hemmed  in  by  the  steep  banks  of  Keith  water.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  descendant  of  Robert,  in  the  reign  of  David  L, 
Herveus,  son  of  Warin,  possessed  half  of  the  district  of  Keith 
in  East  Lothiam  which  was  called  from  him  Keith  Hervei, 
and  afterwards  Keith  Marischal  He  was  a  witness  to  char- 
ters ol  David  L,  partieolarly  to  that  of  his  grant  of  Annan- 
dale  to  Robert  de  Bms.  His  son,  Herveus  de  Keith,  king's 
marischal  nnder  Malcolm  IV.  and  William  L,  witnessed  sev- 
eral charters  ef  the  latter,  fiom  1189  to  1196.  He  had  a 
son,  Malcolm  d«  Keith,  witness  to  a  donation  to  the  monas- 
tery of  JCelso  in  1186,  who  predeceased  him,  leaving  two 
sons,  Philip  and  David. 

Philip,  the  elder  son,  great  marischal  of  Scotland,  soo- 
ceeded  his  graad£|ther,  and  died  before  1220.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Eda,  granddaughter  and  hdress  of  Symon  Fraser 
of  Keith  Hundeby,(nowHnmbie)  proprietor  of  the  other  half  of 
the  district  of  Kdth,  heaoqmred  the  whole  barony  of  that  name. 

His  son,  Herveus  de  Keith,  and  his  unde  David,  acted  as 
jdnt  maiisohals  of  ScotUnd  at  the  marriage  of  Alexander  II. 
and  the  princess  Joan  of  England,  at  York,  on  16th  June 
1220.  He  died  soon  after  1242.  Hbson,  Sir  John  de  Kdth, 
great  marischal  cf  Scotiand,  died  before  1270. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  18th  century  persons  of  the  name 
of  Kdth  had  become  very  numerous  in  Scotland.  One 
of  them,  Sir  William  Kdth  of  Galston  in  Ayrshire,  in 
1318,  when  the  Soots  surprised  Berwick,  and  a  number  of 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  had  made  a  sally  from  the  o^ 
tie,  repulsed  them  with  great  valour.  In  1330  he  was  one 
of  the  knights  who  accompanied  the  Douglas  to  Spain  on  his 
expedition  to  Palestine,  with  the  heart  of  Robert  tiie  Bmoe. 
Three  years  later,  he  oommanded  ia  Berwick,  and  in  1836, 
was  ambassador  to  England ;  but  the  following  jpar  he  was 
killed  at  the  dege  of  Stirling. 

Sir  John  de  Kdth's  grandson,  (the  son  of  his  ddest  son,) 
Sir  Robert  de  Kdth,  great  marischal  of  Scotiand,  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  knights  of  his  day.  In  1800  he  was  a 
pnaoner  in  Cumberland,  and  in  1806  one  of  the  commisdon- 
m^  choasB  by  tiie  Scots  people  for  the  settiement  of  the  gov- 


ernment, as  wdl  as  appomted  a  justiciary  beyond  the  Forth. 
On  26th  October  1806,  he  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Scot- 
land. In  1808  he  joined  the  standard  of  Bmoe,  and  distiii- 
guidied  himsdf  at  the  battie  of  Inveruiy,  where  Comyn  ot 
Badenodi  was  defoated,  for  whidi  he  got  a  grant  of  several 
lands,  and  particularly  a  royal  seat  in  Aberdeenshire,  called 
Hall  Forest  In  1814,  on  the  approsdi  of  the  English  army 
under  Edward  IL,  to  Falkirk,  previous  to  the  battie  of  Ban- 
nockbum,  Sir  Robert  Kdth  and  Sir  James  Douj^  were 
despatched  by  Bmoe  to  reoonndtre  them  upon  thdr  march. 
In  the  battie  which  followed  he  had  the  oonmiand  of  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry.  In  Soott*s  *  Lord  of  the  Isles,*  after  de- 
scribmg  Bmce*s  battle  array  and  the  podtion  of  tba  right 
wing  under  Edward  Brace,  he  says, 

«  Behind  them,  screened  by  sheltering  wood, 
The  gallant  Kdth  knd  manhal  stood: 
BQs  men-at-aims  bear  maoe  and  lanoe, 
And  plomes  that  wave,  and  helms  that  glanoo.** 

To  Sir  Robert  Kdth  was  committed  the  important  duuge  ef 
attacking  the  English  ardicjrs,  which  he  did  so  eflfrotnally,  by 
making  a  circuit  to  the  rig^t,  and  sssailing  them  in  flank, 
that  he  threw  them  into  disorder,  creating  a  confodoa  firom 
which  the  Englidi  army  never  recovered,  and  thus  cdntri- 
buting  greatiy  to  the  dgnd  victory  which  secured  the  throne 
to  the  herdc  Bmoe.  He  was  one  of  the  magnateB  SooOm, 
who  signed  the  famous  letter  to  the  Pope  in  1820,  siwiiiling 
the  independence  of  Scotland.  He  was  QDS  of  the  oommia- 
doners  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  a  guarantee  (tf  the 
truce  conduded  with  them  in  1828.  He  had  from  Robert  thr 
Bruce  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Kdth  Marischal,  of  the  office 
of  great  maiischsl  of  Scotiand,  &c.,  to  himsdf  and  his  near- 
est hdrs  male,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Kdth,  dated  at 
Berwidk-on-Tweed,  7th  November  1824;  and  so  hijg^  did  be 
stand  in  the  confidence  of  that  monarch,  that,  in  April  1826^ 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  oommissbners  to  ratify  an  affi- 
ance with  the  F^«nch  kmg,  Charies  le  Bel,  at  Oorbenil,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  France.  He  witnessed  char- 
ters of  Robert  the  Bmoe  in  1828  and  1829,  and  was  slain  at 
the  fatal  battie  of  DuppUn,  12th  August  1882,  when  Edward 
Baliol  surprised  the  royal  army  under  the  eari  of  Mar,  and 
put  it  to  a  complete  rout  He  had  a  son,  Snr  John  de  Keith, 
who  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son,  Robert,  iriio  Bao- 
ceeded  his  grandfather,  and  beddes  bdng  great  ™*"ff"*««', 
was  slso  dieriff  of  Aberdeen.  He  foil  at  the  battie  of  Duz^ 
ham,  17th  October,  1846,  where  Edward  de  Kdth  and  Ed- 
mund de  Kdth,  brothers,  bdonging  to  a  diffisrent  family, 
were  also  dain. 

As  Robert  died  without  issue,  his  grand-imde,  Sir  Edward 
Kdth,  third  son  of  Robert  de  Kdth,  great  marfiAai,  sao- 
ceeded,  in  terms  of  the  charter  and  entail  of  1824.  He  died 
befbre  1860.  ife  was  twice  manned,  and  by  lus  first  wife, 
Isabel  de  Kdth.  of  the  family  of  Galston,  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughtei-ji.  By  his  seoond  wifr.  Christian,  only 
child  of  Sir  John  Ikl^nteith,  lord  of  Arran,  he  had  an  only 
diild,  Janet,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Emkine  of  Erskine,  and 
their  posterity,  in  ri);iit  of  LAdy  Erskine's  mother.  Lady 
Eltne,  daughter  of  Gratney,  earl  of  Mar,  succeeded  to  that 
earidom.  John  Keith,  Sir  Edward's  second  son,  was  ances- 
tor of  the  Kdths  of  Inneragie  and  Lndquhdm.  The  prin- 
dpal  brandi  terminated  in  two  daughters,  oo-hdreeses  of 
Inneragie,  namdy,  Margaret,  married  to  the  fourth  earl  Ma- 
risdial,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  seventh  Lord  Forbes. 

Sir  William  Keith,  great  marischal  of  Scotiand,  the  ddeat 
son,  was,  in  1867,  one  of  the  commisdoners  to  treat  for  tba 
libemtion  oi  David  IL    In  the  fbUowmg  year  he  was 
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to  England,  on  that  monarch'B  aSain,  and  again  in  1869,  as 
one  of  the  commiaaionen  for  a  trnoe,  and  one  of  the  gnaran- 
tees  thereof.  He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  King  Ro- 
bert n.,  at  Scone,  in  March  1871.  He  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  got  large  estates  in  the  Meams,  she  be- 
ing the  onlj  child  and  horess  of  Sir  John  Fraaer,  (eldest  son 
of  Alexander  Fraser,  high  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and 
Mary,  sister  of  Robert  I.,)  made  an  excambion  of  certain 
lands  in  the  coonties  of  fife  and  Stirling,  with  Wilfiam  de 
Tindsaj,  lord  of  the  Byres,  for  part  of  the  lands  of  Donnot- 
tar,  in  the  shire  of  Kincardine.  Here  he  built  a  strong  castle, 
on  a  stapendons  perpendicnlar  rock,  jotting  into  the  sea, 
which  afterwards  became  celebrated  in  Scottish  history,  and 
the  rains  of  which  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  most 
majestic  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  In  ancient  times  the 
chorch,  as  well  as  the  bnrial-plaoe  of  the  parish,  was  on  the 
top  of  this  rock,  and  when  Sir  William  Keith  resolved  npon 
hoilding  a  castle  on  it,  he  first  erected  a  chnrch  for  the  parish 
on  a  more  convenient  spot.  On  pretence,  however,  that  he 
had  encroached  on  consecrated  grooad,  the  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews exoommnnicated  him.  He  immediately  appealed  to 
the  Pope,  Benedict  XIII.,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  sach 
a  fortress,  witii  the  drcomstance  of  his  having  built  another 
church ;  on  which  his  holiness  issued  his  bull,  dated  18th 
July  1894,  directing  the  bishop  to  take  off  the  excommunica- 
tion, and  to  allow  Sir  William  to  enjoy  the  castle  at  all  times, 
on  payment  of  a  certain  reoompoase  to  the  church.  Dunnot- 
tar  thenceforth  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  family,  till 
the  forfeiture  of  the  tenth  earl  marischal  in  1716.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith  died  between  1406  and  1408.  This  powerful  and 
wealthy  baron  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Muriella, 
the  eldest  daughter,  was  the  second  wife  of  Robert,  doke  of 
Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of 
John,  earl  of  Buchan,  constable  of  France,  (whose  portrait  is 
given  at  toL  i.  p.  48,)  and  two  other  sons. 

John  de  Keith,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  de  Keith,  great 
marischal  of  Scotland,  married  a  daughter  of  King  Robert 
II.,  from  whom,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father  and  mother, 
he  had  a  charter,  dated  17th  January  1874,  of  all  the  lands, 
posseedons,  and  offices  belonging  to  them,  reserving  their 
liferent.  He  died  soon  after,  leaving  a  son,  Robert  de  Keith, 
who  also  died  before  his  grandfather,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Jean,  married  to  the  first  earl  of  Huntly.  In  Wyntoun's 
Chronicle  (iL  871)  is  an  account  of  a  conflict,  near  the  kirk 
of  Bourtrie  in  Garioch,  in  1896,  between  Robert  de  Keith 
and  Sir  James  Lindsay  of  Crawfbrd,  who  had  gone  to  the 
relief  of  his  wife,  the  aunt  of  the  former,  by  whom  she  was 
besieged  and  mdested  in  her  castle  of  Fjrvie  in  Formartine^ 
m  which  conflict  Robert  de  Keith  was  discomfited,  with  the 
loss  of  fifty  men.  Sir  Alexander  de  Keith,  the  third  son, 
designed  son  of  Sir  William,  the  great  marischal,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  duke  of  Albany,  in  the  chartulary  of  Aberdeen,  in 
1408,  httd  the  command  of  the  horse  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw, 
Hgainst  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  141 1. 

Sir  Robert,  the  second  son,  succeeded  his  father  in  his 
estates  and  as  great  marischal  of  Scotland  soon  after  140G. 
In  1421,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for  the 
liberation  of  King  James  I.  He  was  also  one  of  his  hostages, 
his  estate  being  then  valued  at  800  merks.  He  married  the 
heiress  of  Troup  in  Banffshire,  and  got  with  her  that  barony. 
By  this  lady  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  John, 
his  second  son,  obtained  from  his  father  a  charter  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Tronp,  2d  June  1413,  and  from  him  descended  George 
Keith  of  Northfield,  who,  on  24th  JSeptember  1782,  was 
served  heir-male  of  Sir  Robert  Keith,  great  marischal  of  Scot- 
land, finther  of  John. 


Sir  William,  the  eldest  son,  one  of  the  guarantees  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  English  in  1457,  was  by  King  James 
IL  created  earl  marischal  of  ScotUnd  before  4th  July  1458. 
(See  Marischal,  earl  of.) 


The  Keiths  of  Craig,  Kincardineshire,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  18th  century  by  then:  diplomatic  services.  About 
1480,  John  Keith,  stated  erroneously  by  Douglas,  both  in  his 
Peerage  and  his  Baronage,  to  have  been  of  the  Keith  Marischal 
family,  got  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Craig  and  part  ot 
Garvock  in  the  Mearas.  The  7th  in  descent  from  him.  Colonel 
Robert  Keith,  had,  by  his  wift),  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert 
Murray  of  Murrayshall,  one  son,  Robert  Keith,  at  one  period 
secretary  to  the  fbrces,  with  the  oomlnned  armies  on  the  con- 
tinent under  the  earl  of  Stair.  In  1749  he  was  ambassador 
at  Vieona,  and  in  1758  was  transferred  to  St  Petersburg. 
He  was  at  the  Russian  court  in  the  summer  of  1762,  when  the 
empress  Catharine,  having  thrown  her  husband,  Peter  III., 
into  prison,  where  he  was  murdered  a  few  days  afterwards, 
got  herself  crowned  empress  of  all  the  Rusnas.  Mr.  Keith 
died  at  Edmburgh  in  1774.  The  early  part  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  his  son.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Murray  Keith,  K.B.,  edited  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  (2 
vols.  London,  1849),  is  occupied  with  his  oorrsspondenoe. 
By  his  wife,  Mai^garet,  second  daughter  of  &r  William  Cun- 
ningham of  Caprington,  he  had,  with  other  children,  The 
Right  Hon.  Su:  Robert  Murray  Keith,  K.B ,  a  general  in  the 
army,  and  for  twenty  years  the  representative  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  whom  afterwards;  Sir  Basil 
Keith,  who  died  in  1777,  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  Wa 
Anne  Keith,  in  her  latter  years  called  Mrs.  Murray  Kdtb, 
the  well-known  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Chronides  of  the  Canongate.  Bom 
in  1786,  this  lady  died  in  1818.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Terry, 
the  celebrated  comedian,  dated  18th  April  of  that  year,  com- 
municating the  intelligence  of  her  death,  Su:  Walter  Soott 
says:  **She  enjoyed  all  her  spirits  and  excellent  fiMSoIties 
till  within  two  days  of  her  dea^  when  she  was  seised  with 
a  feverish  complaint,  which  eighty-two  years  were  not  ealoa- 
lated  to  resist.  Much  tradition,  and  of  the  very  best  kind, 
has  died  with  this  excellent  old  lady ;  one  of  the  f^  persons 
whose  spirits  and  cleanliness,  and  freshness  cf  mind  and  body, 
made  old  age  lovdly  and  deshrable.'*  (LodckarCt  L^e  tgf 
ScoU^  vol.  iv.  p.  189.)  She  was  the  anthorsss  of  a  song  in 
three  stanzas,  entitied  '  Oscar's  Ghost,*  inserted  in  Johnson's 
Scots  Mnsical  Museum.  In  a  note  by  Mr.  Khrkpatrick  Sharp 
in  the  edition  of  that  work  ot  1889  (vol.  i.)  he  says :  *^Miss 
Anne  Kdth  resided  many  years  in  Edinburgh  (51  George 
Street),  keeping  house  with  her  elder  sister,  Miss  Jenny, 
both  universally  loved  and  respected.  SSr  Walter  Scott  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Anne  Keith  amused  herself  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life,  by  translating  Macpherson'e  Osaan  into  verse. 
He  did  not  know  what  became  of  the  MS.  after  her  decease.** 
Scott's  tale  of  the  Highland  Widow  seems  to  have  been 
founded  on  some  story  told  him  by  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  as  in 
contemplating  the  design  of  it,  he  says  in  his  Diary,  under 
date  May  27, 1826 :  '*  Mrs.  Murray  Kath's  Tale  of  the  De- 
serter, with  her  interview  with  the  lad's  mother,  may  be 
made  most  aflbotmg,  but  will  hardly  endure  much  expansion. 
The  framework  may  be  a  Highland  tour,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  sort  of  postillion  whom  Mrs.  M.  K.  described  to 
me— a  species  of  eonduoteur  who  regulated  the  motions  of 
his  company,  made  their  halts,  and  was  their  dcenme." 

Her  eldest  brother,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Munray  Keith, 
K.B.,  was  bom  20th  Sept.  1780.  He  was  educated,  with  )m 
brother  Basil,  at -the  High  ediool  of  Edinburgh,  and  mdf 
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Mterad  tiM  annj  m  a  eornet  of  dngooiu.  In  July  1747  be 
was  appointed  a  eaptain  in  fhe  regiment  of  foot  then  nued 
in  Sootiand  for  the  Dotdi  eemoe,  in  which  he  remained  for 
eerwal  yen,  **greatlj  erteemed  bj  his  bnither  oflBoen  for 
his  skill  and  jo^gment,  as  well  as  for  his  politeness  and  learn- 


ing,** At  this  period  be  wrote  a  nombcr  of  poetical  pieees, 
which  qypesied  m  a  ooDeotion  entitled  *Tbe  Caledoniad,' 
pnUkhed  at  London  m  1775,  in  8  Tols.  lima  Oneoftheee, 
*  A  Par^aase  of  the  firrt  finir  venMS  of  Barbara  AUan,  made 
on  Lord  Don^^  regiment  reeeiting  orden  to  march  from 
Maestiioht  to  Sos  Tan  Ghent,  in  Dutch  Flanden,' is  printed  in 
the  Notes  to  Johnson's  Musical  If  nsenm  (edition  of  1889,  toL 
liL)  He  afterwards  obtahied  a  oommission  in  the  Britash  army, 
and  in  1760  was  commander  of  a  battalion  of  Hi^ilandera, 
which  distingmshedthemeelTes  during  the  Gennan  campaigna. 

He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  the  87th  regiment  c^  foot, 
and  in  1769  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Sazonj.  In 
1771,  be  was  i^ipointed  enToy  at  Copenhagao,  where  his 
spirited  conduct  m  1772,  in  rescuing  GsroIina^Matilda,  the 
unfortonate  queen  of  Denmark,  nster  of  GeoigB  IIL,  from 
the  prison  mto  which  she  had  been  thrown  in  the  castle  of 
Cronenbnigh,  obtained  for  him  great  praiae,  and  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  On  bearing  that  the  queen  had  been  seized  and 
that  her  death  was  contemplated,  he  forced  his  way  into 
the  cooncil,  and  threatened  war  agunst  Denmaric,  if  a  hair 
of  her  head  were  tonched.  She  was  soon  after  allowed  to  re- 
tire to  Zell  m  HanoTsr. 

In  1778,  Sir  Robert  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
m  1775,  on  a  Tacancy  oceniring  in  Peebles-shire,  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  that  county.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  anny,  and  colonel 
of  tiie  10th  rqpment  of  foot  He  died  at  Hammersmith, 
July  7, 1795,  in  'his  68d  year.  In  the  obituary  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magarine  for  that  yeer,  Part  1,  page  585,  it  is  stated 
that  **  Sir  Bobert  was  corpulent,  with  a  short  neck.  He  died 
m  the  ar  ju  of  his  serrant,  immediately  after  entertaining 
company  at  dmner.  His  father,  Ambaandor  Keith,  as  he 
was  called  at  Edinbuigb,  died  21st  September  1774,  ahnoet 
as  suddenly.**  Sir  Bobert  Murray  Keith  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  colloquial  talents.  The  Memoiis  and  Cor- 
respondence, Official  and  Familiar,  of  Sir  Bobert  Murray 
Keith.  With  a  Memour  of  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  of  Den- 
maric ;  and  an  account  of  the  Berolution  there  in  1772 ; 
Edited  by  Mis.  Gillespie  Smyth,  were  published  at  London 
in  1849,  in  2  vols.  4to. 


The  Keiths  of  BaTelstono,  Mid  Lothiad,  became  the  owners 
of  that  estate  by  purchase  in  1726,  from  Sir  Archibald  Prim- 
rose of  Dunipaoe,  baronet,  by  Alexander  Keith,  writer  iii 
Edinbuigfa,  who  claimed,  but  without  any  ground,  to  be  de- 
scended from  Alexander  Keith  of  Pittendrum,  Aberdeenshire, 
4th  sou  of  8d  earl  Marischal.  Me  was  succeeded  by  a  son, 
Alexander,  sn  under  oWrk  in  the  court  of  seasion,  bom  in 
1705.  In  1766  the  hitter  purchased  the  estate  of  Dunnottar 
from  the  last  earl  MarischaL  He  married  Johanna,  daughter 
of  John  Swinton  of  that  ilic,  adTocate,  a  kmswoman  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
At  his  death  in  1792  his  eldest  son,  Alexander,  snooeeded 
to  the  estates  of  Ravelstone  and  Dunnottar.  When 
Geoige  IV.  visited  Edinburgh  in  1822,  he  was  created  a  bar- 
onet, as  he  exercised  on  that  occssion  the  office  of  Knight 
Msrischal  of  Scotland.  On  his  death  in  1882,  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct,  and  the  estate  of  Bavelstone  went  to  Sir 
William  Keith  Murray  of  Oehtertyre,  baronet,  in  right  of  his 
wife.  Sir  Alexander's  daughter  and  heiress.  The  office  of 
kui^t  marisdhal  was  conferred  oo  the  earl  of  Errol,  high 


constable  of  Seothmd;  and  on  his  lofdahip's  death,  m  1848 
it  was  bestowed  co  the  marquia  of  Doofjim  and  Clydesdala 
who  auooeeded  his  fother  in  1852,  as  11th  duke  of  H«mH«,. 
whose  son  William  AluTandar  Louis  Stephen  Donglaa 
Hamilton  sneoseded  him  as  ISUi  duke,  July  16^  1863;  and 
was  manied  in  1873.to  Lady  Kaiy  Montagu,  the  el  est 
daughter  of  the  7th  duke  of  Manohester. 

KEITH,  Georok,  fifth  eail  Mvischal,  the 
founder  of  a  nnivenity  at  Aberdeen,  eldest  aon  of 
William  Lord  Keith,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Haj, 
daughter  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Errol,  was  bom  about 
1553,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1581.  He 
studied  at  King's  coll^^  Aberdeen,  and  also 
spent  several  years  at  uniyersiUes  on  the  Conti- 
nent It  is  stated  that  he  was  kindly  received  by 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  chief  of  the  Gatti,  as 
a  descendant  of  that  tribe.  At  Geneva,  where 
his  younger  brother,  William,  his  fellow-student, 
wss  unfortunately  killed  In  a  scuffle,  he  had  for 
his  instructor  the  celebrated  Theodore  Beaa.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  Scotland,  he  appears  to  have 
been  involved  in  some  of  the  turbulent  proceed- 
ings of  those  days,  as,  June  8, 1585,  he  obtained 
a  remission  under  the  great  seal,  for  being  art  and 
part  in  the  slaughter  of  his  kinsman,  William 
Keith,  apparent  of  Ludquhaim;  and  we  learn, 
from  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  that  in  1595,  he 
was  charged  before  the  king  and  council,  for  en- 
tertaining a  deadly  feud  with  the  laird  of  Mel- 
drum.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  celebrated  conspiracy  which  ended 
in  the  Baid  of  Ruthven,  although  he  afterwards 
acted  as  chancellor  of  the  assiae  of  peers  which 
found  the  earl  of  Gowrie  guilty  of  treason  for  bis 
share  in  that  transaction.  In  1589  he  was  sent 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  Danish  court,  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  James  VL  to  Anne  of 
Denmark,  when  he  was  at  the  whole  expense  of 
the  embassy,  which  was  conducted  by  him  on  a 
most  magnificent  scale.  In  1592  he  received  a 
parliamentary  ratification  of  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 

In  April  1593  the  earl  founded  the  Marischal 
college  of  Aberdeen,  and  endowed  it,  by  charter, 
with  funds  sufficieut  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
principal,  three  professors,  and  six  bursars,  an  act 
of  munificence  which  h^  transmitted  his  name 
with  honour  to  posterity.  He  reserved  to  himself 
and  his  heirs  the  nomination  to  professorships^ 
which  appointments  are  all  now  in  the  Crown,  in 


KEITH, 

consequence  of  the  brfbitim  of  the  Mnrischal  fun- 
ilj  since  1716.  Bj  oobseainent  endowmentB,  the 
Dnmber  of  proreesorahips  has  been  increased  to 
thirteen.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  decar 
Into  wblch  the  old  stnictnre  was  rapidly  Ming, 
the  nnivenity  was  between  1640  and  1814  rebuilt 
on  a  more  exten^ye  and  magnificent  plan  than 
(brroerl]',  from  a  design  bj  Archibald  SImpeon, 
Esq.,  architect,  Aberdeen,  a  rojal  grant  of  £26,000 
having  been  made  for  the  purpose. 

In  Jnoe  1609  the  earl  Marischal  was  appointed 
bv  James  VL  fais  high  commiasioner  to  the  Scotti 
parliament.  In  the  decline  of  life  be  retired  to 
Dnonottar  casUe,  where  be  died,  April  2,  1623. 
Hb  lordship  was  twice  married,  and  was  encceed- 
ed  bj  his  eldest  son,  William,  the  eisth  earl.  See 
MasieoEAL.,  Earl.  The  woodcnt  sabjoinsd  is 
taken  firom  an  engraTing  of  his  lordship's  portrait 
in  Smith's  Iconographia  Scotina. 


KEITH,  GcoBox,  a  Tolnminons  writer  both  fin 
and  against  the  Qoakers,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
wbere  he  was  a  fallow- student  with  Bishop  Bur- 
net, and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  quitted  the 
PresbTteiian  church,  in  which  he  bad  been  brought 
op,  and  turned  a  Quaker.   He  afterwards  went  to 
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Pennajlvania,  where,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  sect,  he  founded  a  new  one  of  his  own.  Ob 
liis  return  from  America,  he  entered  into  the 
Church  of  En^and,  took  orders,  and  became  rec- 
tor of  Edbnrtou,  In  Essex.  He  wrote  a  great  tb- 
rietj  of  books  at  first  for,  and  afterwards  against, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Qnakers,  and  some  against 
Penn,  with  *  Bessons  for  Renonndng  that  Sect,' 
1700.  He  was  a  believer  In  the  transmigration  ol 
sonis  and  the  millennium,  and  Is  described  as  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  an  able  disputant.  He 
died  about  1715. — His  works  are : 

Immsdiala  BiTslation )  or,  Jam  Cfaiiit  tha  EtoiMl  Son 


W.  EiiBii.     1671,  Sio. 

TheWmjCutap;  with  ■  Fnfus,  fa;  Aleuodcr  Sliaui. 
1677,  8to, 

Tba  Tma  Chriit  owoad,  u  he  ia  TVd«  and  Parfsct  Qoi  asd 
Msn ;  soDtaiDhig  an  Anawar  to  ■  Ute  Pamphlet  baTiDg  tim 
title,  Tha  Qukan'  Cnad  oonoaniiiig  Efae  Han  ChriA  Jaai 
Tflnd.  1878,  Bto. 

Dmna  Immfiduta  BurelAtiui  and  Inapmliai  oontfonad 
tlie  Chmdi ;  or,  tlu  Pmbytoun  and  lodqiandait  VML^ 
Cbtuch  in  Now  England.     1691,  Sro. 

An  Acconnt  of  tba  great  Diviawna  amongat  tha  Qoakan  n 
Pann^lTBnLL     Loud.  1G93,  4to. 

Mara  Diviauma  amongst  tha  Qniken ;  irlth  ■  tHaconng  (I 
tbiaM^eijoflniqdty.    Lond.  1G9S,  41a 

Eennia  and  Hatrad  Jndl j  raCnrned  on  tha  GnOtj',  Ao. ; 
bdng  an  Account  of  Um  chislcst  Paaagas  of  a  lata  diqinta 
botwaaa  hini  and  Dalnil :  ooatdning  ibo,  Knr  Englud'a 
Spirit  of  Ptnaention  tnnnnittsd  to  Pauujtnnik,  Sm. 
1698,410. 

'nnUi  KlmMad,  m  tha  CotiMtiani  of  manj  Graaa  and 
Hnrtfol  Envn ;  with  ■  Chnmolo^ca]  Tnatias  of  tha  aannl 
Agea  of  tha  World.    Lmd.  1E94,  41o. 

A  Fatthar  DtBoom7  of  tin  S[nrit  of  FiladHiod  and  Par- 
■acntion  in  Samnol  Janningi.    Lond.  1694,  4ta. 

Onaa  Eiror  and  Bjpostina  datMt«d  m  Goorge  Whitebaad 
and  KUDT  of  liia  Bntfann.     Land.  1S8S,  4to. 

A  CopT  of  a  Ftpw  girai  into  Iba  Teailj  Heoting  of  th* 
Paopla  called  Qotken;  with  a  NamtiTa  oeneanilng  tha 
same;  oontdning  also  a  abort  liat  of  the  Gnu  Emm  of 
Whitehead,  Penn,  £&  A  fiirthw  IHacoTeij  of  Falacbood  and 
Peneoation  of  Sam.  Jenninga  and  hii  ftctj,  in  Pconajl**- 
nia.  A  Eeatonable  Admonition  agunat  Mr.  Edwarda  Book, 
called,  as  Epiatle  to  Frienda.  The  Antichriata  and  Saddn- 
oaea  detacted  among  a  eect  of  Qnakenj  and  bia  Bemaifca  do 
John  Penington'a  late  Book.    Lond.  169S,  4to. 

ThankBgiTJng  for  tha  Dolivoninoe  of  Un  King  and  King- 
dom, on  laaL  TrrriiL  19.     169ft,  4to. 

An  Exact  Hanafin  of  Om  Pnoeadinga  at  TunwrVHaH, 
the  nth  of  JmM,  1696;  aho  a  Sd,  Sd,  and  4th  Hamlin  U 
the  L'ke  Pnxieedingi.     Land.  1696,  Ita. 

The  Chiiitian  Teatimonj,  of  aoms  oalM  Qnaken  in  Amar- 
iea,  at  Beading  in  Batkihire,  to  aonw  Fnndumntat  Tratha  of 
the  Chriitian  Baligion.    Lond.  1696,  4ta 

ExpUcatioDB  and  Ratnetiona  of  diran  Piaaages  ontaiped 
in  hia  finnar  Booka,     Lond.  1697,  ItOL 

A  Latter  to  Tbo.  Cartia,  Rmj.  Coal*.  Ao.,  eomnumlj  oaliad 
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Qnaken,  who  meet  in  Son  Lane,  Beading,  from  Wm.  Pune, 
&c    Lond.  1697,  4fco. 

Second  NamtiTe  of  the  prooee^ngi  at  Tuner'ft-HalL 
Ixmd.  1697,  4to. 

A  Reprimand  for  the  Author  of  a  libel,  entitled,  George 
Keith  an  Apostate.    Lond.  1697,  8to. 

Third  Nanrntire  of  the  Prooeedingi  at  Tumer'a-HalL 
l/md.  1698, 4to. 

The  Arguments  of  the  Qnakers  and  my  own  against  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord*8  Sapper,  eiamined  and  refuted.    XiOnd. 

1698,  4to. 

The  Deism  of  Wm.  Penn  and  his  Brethren  exposed ;  oon- 
taining  the  Fallacies  of  W.  Penn  in  his  Gospel  Truths,  &o. 
A  Synopsis  of  Mr.  Penn's  Deism  and  Soeptioism ;  collected 
ont  of  his  Book  called.  Role  of  Faith  and  life,  and  Judge  of 
Controversy ;  nith  a  ChristLan  Catechisms  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Youth  and  others,  against  Quakerism ;  and  a  Post- 
script, concerning  the  light  within.    Lond.  1699,  8vo. 

Some  of  the  many  FaUacies  of  Wm.  Penn  detected.  1699, 
8vo. 

Aeooont  of  his  Travels  to  Bristol  and  other  Places.    Lond. 

1699,  4to. 

Bristol  Quskerism  Exposed.    Lond.  1700, 4to. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  at  Coopei's-Hall  in  Bristol, 
f/md.  1700,  4to. 

An  Account  of  the  Quakers'  Politicks.    Lend.  1700,  4to. 

A  Serious  Call  to  the  Quakers,  inviting  them  to  return  to 
Christianity.    1700,  4to. 

Account  of  a  National  Church  and  the  Clergy. 

Reasons  for  Renouncing  Quakerism.    Lond.  1700,  8vo. 

Sermons.    Lond.  1700,  8vo. 

Good  Conscience;  on  1  Pet.  liL  16.    1700,  4to. 

Apostles*  and  Prophets*  Doctrines  the  Foundation  of  the 
Ghuieh  of  Christ,  on  Ephes.  ii.  20—22.    1700,  4to. 

Two  Sennons  on  Luke  L  6.    1700,  4to. 

An  Answer  to  xvii.  Queries  sent  to  George  Keith  by  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  at  Oxford. 
Oxf.  1701,  4to. 

Fifth  Naiiaave  of  the  Proceedings  at  TumerVHalL  1701, 
410. 

The  Stsndard  of  the  Qnakers  Exsmined;  or,  an  Answer  to 
Robert  BaraUy's  Apology.    Lond.  1702,  8vo. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Mather's  printed  Remarks  on  a  Sermon, 
printed  by  G.K.    1708,  4to. 

Sennon  on  2  Cor.  v.  14, 15.    1708,  4to. 

Power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Conversion  of  Sinnen,  on  1 
Thess.L8.    1708,  4to. 

The  Notes  of  the  true  Church,  on  Acts  fi.  41,  42.  1704, 
4to. 

The  Use  of  the  Hdy  Sacraments,  on  1  Cor.  xiL  18.   1704, 

4to. 

Two  Sermons  on  Rom.  L  16.    1706,  4to. 

Journal  of  his  Travels  from  New  Hampshire  to  Caratack, 
yn  the  Continent  of  North  America.    Lond.  1706,  4ta 

Against  the  Quakers,  on  Heb.  xL  6.    1707,  4to. 

The  Mag^bk  of  Quakerism.  Lond.  1705,  8vo.  The  same. 
Lond.  1707,  8vo. 

New  Theory  of  the  Longitude.    Lond.  1709,  4to. 

Sermons  preached  at  Turner's-Hall,  ^n  1  Pet  iiL  16. 

Two  Sermons  on  Luke  i.  6.  ^th  a  Serious  Call  to  the 
Quakers,  on  2  Cor.  xiv.  15. 

KEITH  -  ELPHINSTONE,  George,  Vis- 
count Keith.  See  Elphinstone,  George 
Kbtth. 


E^EITH,  James  Francis  Edward,  a  distin- 
guished military  commander,  the  yomigest  son  of 
William  Keith,  ninth  earl  Marischal,  was  bom  in 
1696.  He  was  destined  for  the  law  by  his  father, 
bnt  his  own  disposition  led  to  the  army,  and  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  following  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  By  the  persuasion  of  his  mother, 
who  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Stuarts,  he  join- 
ed the  standard  of  the  Pretender  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,'  and  after  that  event 
succeeded  in  effecting  bis  escape  into  France, 
where  he  subsisted  for  some  time  on  supplies  sent 
from  Scotland,  and  a  small  annuity  granted  to 
him  by  the  Pretender.  Having,  before  leaving 
home,  made  considerable  progress  in  classical  and 
general  literature  under  his  kinsman,  Bishop 
Keith,  be  now  applied  himself  with  great  diligence 
to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  military  tactics. 
In  1718  he  and  his  brother,  the  earl  Marischal, 
with  several  other  expatriated  adherents  of  the 
Stuarts,  made  an  unsuccessful  descent,  with  some 
Spanish  troops,  on  the  Highlands.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  Spanish  service,  but  finding  no 
prospect  of  promotion  unless  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  in  1728  be  went  to  Russia,  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  firom  the  king  of  Spain  to  the 
Czarina,  the  widow  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  received 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  and  was 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

In  the  revolution  which  elevated  to  the  throne 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great,  he  acted  a  prominent  part.  The  empress 
fell  in  love  with  him  and  offered  to  marry  him,  a 
fact  unknown  to  all  his  biographers.  He  pru- 
dently declined  the  dangerous  .honour,  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
enter  his  service.  Frederick  created  him  field- 
marshal  of  the  Prussian  forces,  and  governor  of 
Berlin.  The  empress  earnestly  solicited  his  cor- 
respondence. "Your  letters,"  she  says,  "are 
health  and  happiness  to  me."  His  MS.  Corre- 
spondence with  Lords  G.  and  E.  Drummond, 
concerning  the  Russian  empire,  1748 — 1756, 
and  1756,  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  library 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  1844.     His  personal 
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quizes  won  the  <!oiifl<leiice  of  the  king,  who  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  most  familiar  interconise,  and 
tnrelled  with  him  throogh  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
Bumy,  Poland,  and  Hiiagai?.  He  became,  in 
bet,  his  m^estr's  principal  adviser  and  confiden- 
tial companion.  In  the  snbeeqnenC  wars  of  that 
Olastrions  monarch,  Marabal  Keith  displayed  his 
nsnal  genins,  intrepidly,  and  seal ;  bnt  his  career 
was  finallj  closed  by  a  cannon  shot,  in  the  mifor- 
tnoate  aod  sangninarj  battle  of  Hochkbi:heD,  Oc- 
tober 14, 176S,  in  the  68d  year  of  his  age.  ffis 
body  was  stripped  by  the  Anstrians,  bnt,  b^ng 
recognised,  was  interred  in  the  neighbonring 
cbnrcbyard.  By  the  special  orders  of  the  king, 
ids  remi^ns  were  afterwards  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  there  Is  a  noble  statne  of  bim,  erected  by 
the  king  of  Pmsua.  Some  years  after  his  death 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  tbe 
drarchyard  of  Hochkirchen  by  Sit  Robert  Mnrray 
Kdth,  with  an  inscriptioD  by  Metastawo. 

Sntgoined  is  Marshal  Keith's  portndt,  from  an 
original  in  the  possesuon  of  William  Donglas,  Esq. 
Uverpool,  to  whom  it  descended  from  his  relar 
tlve.  Col.  Robert  Keith,  the  last  direct  male  repre- 
•entarivp  nf  the  noble  family  of  Keith  Mnrischal: 


KErm,  RoBEirr,  (Blsbc^  Keith,)  an  eminent 
Boholar  and  historian,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Alex- 


■ndei-,  4th  and  yonngest  son  of  William  8d  Esrl 
llajjschal,  was  bom  at  Uras,  parish  of  Dunnottar, 
Kincardineshire,  Feb.  7,1681.  His  father,  Alexan- 
der Keith,  of  tbe  family  of  Fittendram,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  on  the  ^de  of 
Charies  II.,  in  1651,  but  by  the  help  of  two  ladies, 
escqwd  &om  prison,  and  from  the  losses  he  eas- 
tained  by  his  adherence  to  the  royal  canse,  he  was 
obliged  in  167S  to  sell  his  estate  of  Cowton  in  the 
Meams,  and  pm^sse  the  smaller  one  of  Uras  in 
the  same  coonty.  He  died  when  his  son  Bobert, 
the  ftitore  bishop,  was  only  two  years  old,  and 
at  the  age  of  seven,  his  mother,  who  was  the 
dangbter  of  Robert  Arbnthnott  of  Little  Fiddes, 
also  in  Kincardineshire,  removed  with  turn  into 
Aberdeen,  where  he  obt^ned  an  excellent  ednca- 
tion  both  at  school  and  at  Marischal  college.  In 
Jnly  1703,  he  was  iq)poInted  tutor  to  his  noble 
relatives,  the  yomig  Lord  Kdth  and  his  brother, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Marahal  K^th,  with 
whom  he  continned  for  seven  yeare.  In  Angnst 
1710,  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacon,  in 
the  Scots  ^Iscopol  chmvh,  by  Bishop  Halibnrttm 
of  Aberdeen,  and  In  November  Mowing  he  be- 
came domestic  chaplain  to  the  yonng  eari  of  Errol, 
whom,  in  Jnne  1713,  he  accompanied  on  a  tonr  to 
the  continent 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of 
1718,  he  was  invited  by  an  episcopalian  congre* 
gation  in  Edinburgh,  to  become  their  minister, 
and  was,  accordingly,  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
by  Bishop  Halibnrton,  May  26  of  that  year.  His 
talents  and  learning  gave  him  great  influence 
among  tbe  clergy  of  his  own  communion,  and  his 
known  liberal  and  enlightened  prindples,  at  all 
times  rendered  his  advice  of  mncb  value  in  the 
then  depressed  state  of  the  Scots  episcopal  church. 
In  Jnne  1727,  he  was  chosen  to  be  coadjntor  to 
Bishop  Millar  of  Edinburgh,  and  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Donbar,  elected  bishop  of  Mori^,  was 
consecrated  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  In 
mannscript  memoira  of  the  (Episcopal)  Chu^  of 
Sootiand,  qnoted  En  Stephen's  History  of  tliat 
church  (vol.  iv.  p.  360)  It  is  stated  that  "  upon 
the  18th  of  June,  the  bishops  of  Edinbnrgfa, 
Aberdeen,  and  Brechin,  having  seen  and  con- 
sidered the  unanimous  election  of  Mr.  \miiam 
Dunbar,  parson  of  Cruden,  to  be  bishop  of  Moray 
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Md  Boi0  by  the  presbytery  thereof^  did  ooose- 
I  ertte  the  Hid  el«<;rt  the  suie  time conMcntiDg 
Mr.  R.  Keilh,  a  presbyter  In  Edinburgh,  who  was 
not  elected  to  any  particnlar  charge ;  yet  in  his 
diploma  he  was  oonaecrated  as  coadjutor  to  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  because  of  his  old  age  and 
inilnnities.  This  was  a  wofbl  scene.  The  efnsco- 
pal  church  in  Scotland  was  miserably  rent,  it  be- 
ing in  the  power  of  those  opponents  to  consecrate 
an  equal  or  greater  number  of  bishops  at  large,  in 
order  to  overwhelm  the  other;  by  which  means 
there  should  be  no  end  of  consecrating,  nor  of 
that  dismal  schism  of  bishops  at  large,  each  party 
being  in  capacity  to  consecrate  as  many  bishops 
as  they  shall  think  AV*  Soon  after.  Bishop  Keith 
was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  Caith- 
ness, Orkney,  and  the  Isles.  In  1733,  on  a  ya- 
eaney  occurring,  the  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church 
In  Fife  elected  him  to  be  thehr  diocesan,  and  he 
assumed  the  administration  of  that  district  In 
1738  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  Fairbaim,  bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  relative  to  the  ordination  of  a  Mr. 
Spens  belonging  to  his  diocese,  who,  after  having 
first  applied  to  Bishop  Keith,  his  own  immediate 
superior,  in  consequence  of  some  delay,  was  on 
his  application  to  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  ad- 
mitted by  him  Into  deacon's  orders.  Bishop 
Keith,  in  consequence,  refused  to  institute  Mr. 
Spens  to  the  chapel  of  Wemyss,  In  the  diocese  of 
Fife,  till  he  had  made  a  proper  acknowledgment 
of  his  Irregularity.  He  also  sent  an  energetic 
protest  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Edinburgh. 
At  an  episcopal  synod,  held  on  the  11th  July,  he 
acted  as  clerk,  and  was  directed  by  them  to  make 
a  register  of  the  consecrations  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  Scottish  church  since  the  year  1688,  **  lest 
the  documents  of  the  episcopal  succession  might 
perish  ;^  which  resolution  of  the  synod  may  per- 
haps have  suggested  his  well-known  ^  Historical 
Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  bishops  down  to  the 
year  1688,*  first  published  in  1755. 

In  August  1743  Bishop  Keith  resigned  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  diocese  of  Fife,  continuing 
still  to  perform  the  functions  of  bishop  in  Caith- 
ness and  Orkney.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Fair- 
babm  in  1739,  it  was  supposed  that  the  clergy  of 
Edinburgh  intended  to  have  elected  hun  his  suc- 
cessor, but  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anchinleck,  one  of 


their  number,  referred  to  in  Bishop  Russell's  Life 
of  Bishop  Keith,  the  latter  formally  declared  that 
he  never  solicited  tiie  dergy  in  any  shape  to  elect 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  had  declined  the  ap- 
pointment when  it  was  actually  offered  to  hiuL 
At  an  episcopal  Sjrnod  held  on  the  20th  August 
1743,  he  was  elected  primus,  as  successor  to 
Bishop  Rattray  of  Dunkeld.  There  had  not  been 
a  bishop  of  Edinburgh  since  1739,  and  the  dei^gy 
of  that  diocese  presented  several  addresses  to  the 
bishops  on  this  and  other  subjects  in  dispute  be- 
tween them,  relative  to  the  limits  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  the  privileges  of  the  presbyters. 
To  these  no  answer  was  returned  till  Bishop 
Keith,  as  primus,  on  January  25th,  1745,  sent 
them  a  letter  of  remonstrance  calculated  to  allay 
the  discontented  spirit  that  had  arisen  amongst 
them.  They  had  even  entered  Into  a  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  George  Smith,  one  of  the  non- 
juring  bishops  of  England,  to  consecrate  one  of 
the  Edinburgh  clergy  as  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  letter  of  expostulation  from 
Bishop  Keith  to  him,  dated  May  22d,  1744.  He 
also  drew  up  a  declaration  against  the  Insidious 
conduct  of  Smith,  which  was  dgned  by  hunself 
and  four  other  of  the  Scots  bishops. 

Justly  proud  of  his  descent  finom  the  Marischal 
fkmily,  he  was,  in  the  year  1750,  led  Into  a  dispute 
with  Mr.  Keith,  younger,  of  Eavelstone,  relative 
to  the  propinquity  of  his  family  to  that  noble  house, 
and  In  consequence  drew  up  and  published  a  short 
genealogical  statement,  under  the  title  of  a  *  Vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Robert  Keith,  and  of  his  young 
grand-nephew  Alexander  Keith,  from  the  un- 
friendly representation  of  Mr.  Alexander  Keith, 
Jan.,  of  Ravelston,'  deariy  proving  the  correctness 
of  his  claim  to  that  honourable  position.  Bishop 
Bjissell  states,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Alexander 
Keith  of  Ravelstone,  knight  marischal,  who  died 
in  1832,  (see  page  588  of  this  volume,)  that  the 
superior  claims  of  the  bishop  in  behalf  of  his 
nephew  were  unquestionably  well  founded,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  Uras  branch  of  the  Pitten- 
drum  Keiths  existed  in  the  male  line,  the  Keiths 
of  Ravelstone  were  not  entitled  to  the  honour 
which  they  so  groundlessly  claimed  of  being  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  family  of  the  Earls  Marischal. 
In  the  *•  Vindication*  referred  to,  the  bishop  also 
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showed  that  he  was  related  by  marriage  to  the  ducal 
houses  of  Douglas  and  HainiUon,  as  well  as  to  the 
Burnets  and  Arbuthootts. 

About  1752,  he  removed  from  the  Canongate 
of  Edinburgh,  his  usual  place  of  residence,  to  the 
villa  of  Bonnyhaugh,  on  the  Water  of  Leith, 
wliich  belonged  to  himself,  and  afterwards  de- 
scended to  his  daughter  and  granddaughter,  by 
inheritance.  He  died  there  on  20th  Jannarv, 
1757,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  having  been 
confined  to  bed  only  one  day.  In  the  month  of 
March  previous  to  his  death,  writing  to  Marshal 
Keith,  he  says :  *^  I  am  just  now  drinking  in  a 
glass  of  claret  all  health  and  happiness  to  your 
excellency,  and  all  your  connections,  whom  may 
God  long  preserve.  I  am  entered  upon  the  sev- 
enty-sixth year  of  my  age,  and  am  obliged  to  use 
the  hand  of  another  in  writing ;  but  I  thank  God 
I  keep  health  surprisingly  well  for  my  age,  though 
I  am  much  failed  in  my  feet.*'  He  was  buried  in 
the  Canongate  churchyard,  where  a  plain,  upright, 
square  headstone,  surmounted  by  an  ui-n,  was  af- 
terwards erected,  with  the  simple  inscription  of 
•^Bishop  Keith." 

In  1719  the  bishop  married  Isobel  Cameron, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Cameron,  and  had  a 
son,  who  died  yonng,  and  a  daugliter,  Katherine, 
married  in  1752  to  Mr.  Stewart  Carmichael,  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh.  With  a  son,  who  died  in 
early  life,  Mrs.  Carmichael  had  a  daughter, named 
Stewarttna  Catherina,  who  in  1775  married  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  Esq.,  merch«nt,  Uith,  and  left  three 
sons,  William  (who  died  at  Buenos  Ayi-es  in  1842, 
unmarried),  Stewart,  and  Archibald,  and  four 
daughtei-s.  The  direct  representation  of  the  bish- 
op's family,  therefore,  rests  with  the  descendants 
of  the  late  Stewart  Douglas,  Esq.,  merchant,  Glas- 
gow, who  left  five  sons;  William,  John,  Stewart, 
Archibald,  and  Charies;  the  eldest  of  whom,  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  (having  an  only 
son,  Stewart,)  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  the 
bishop,  and  likewise  nearest  of  kin,  through  his 
giandmother,  to  Col.  Robert  Keith,  3d  regiment 
Foot  Guards,  up  to  his  death  in  1780,  acknowledged 
as  the  nearest  male  representative  of  George,  10th 
Earl  Marischai,  who  died  in  1778. 

Bishop  Keith's  works  are : 

The  History  of  the  Affaira  of  the  Church  nnd  StHt«  of 
Scotland,  from  the  beginiiinj;  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Rfign  | 
U. 


of  King  James  V.  to  the  Retreat  of  Queen  Maxy  into  Eng- 
land, anno  1568.  Edin.  1784,  foL  A  few  sheets  of  a  seoond 
Tulame  were  lefl  in  MS. 

Catalogue  of  the  Binhops  of  the  several  Sees  within  the 
Kingdom  of  Seotbuid  down  to  the  year  1688 ;  together  with 
other  things  necessary  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical State  of  the  Kingdom  in  former  times.  Also,  an 
Account  of  the  first  Planting  of  Christianity  in  Scotland,  and 
the  State  of  that  Church  in  the  earlier  ages.  Edin.  1765, 
4to.  This,  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  Bishop  Keith^s 
works,  was  dedicated  to  his  illustrious  kinsman,  Marshal 
Keith.  The  account  of  the  Culdees  was  written  by  Walter 
Ooodall  of  the  Advo&ites*  Library.  New  edition,  under  tlie 
title  of  Historical  Catjtlogue  of  the  Scottisli  Bishops  down  to 
the  year  1688.  By  Robert  Keith.  Also,  an  Account  of  all 
the  Religious  Houses  that  were  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  By  John  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  Corrected,  and 
continued  to  the  present  time,  with  a  life  of  the  author.  By 
the  Rot.  M.  Russell,  LL.D.     Edin.  1824,  8vo. 

Vindication  of  Mr.  Robert  Keith,  and  of  his  young  Grand- 
nephew,  Alexander  Keith,  to  the  honour  of  a  lineal  detfcent 
from  the  noble  house  of  the  Earls  Marischai ;  in  answer  to 
The  unfriendly  Representation  of  Mr.  Alexander  Keith,  jun. 
of  Ravelston.     Edin.  1750.    8vo. 

Dr.  Russell  says :  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Bishop 
Keith  published,  about  1748,  some  *  Select  Pieces  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis,'  translated  into  English.  In  his  Preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  these  Pieces,  he  introduced  some  addresses 
to  the  Virgin  Mary;  for  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  explanation  with  his  more  scrupulous  bre- 
thren. 

Among  his  posthumous  MSS.  there  was  found  a  Treatise 
on  Mystical  Divinity,  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  a 
lady;  also,  a  Scheme  of  Religion  derived  solely  from  the 
Scriptures,  intended,  it  was  thought,  for  the  use  of  his  own 
family. 


Kkllib,  Earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  (claim- 
ed in  1829,  from  failure  of  other  heirs,  by  the  earl  of  Mar,) 
confJerred  in  1619,  on  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  of  Gogar,  first 
Viscount  Fenton,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Hon.  Sur  Alexan- 
der Erskine  of  Gogar,  fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Erskine. 
Sir  Alexander,  the  father,  was  born  about  1521.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother,  the  regent,  in  1572,  the  lords  of  the  se- 
cret council,  by  the  admonition  of  tlie  estates  of  parliament, 
gave  to  him  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  yonng  king, 
Janfes  VI.,  George  Buchanan,  David  Erskine,  commendator 
of  Diyburgh,  Adam  Erskine,  commendator  of  Cainbusken- 
neth,  and  Peter  Young,  acting  as  his  preceptors.  He  was 
also  governor  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  the  residence  of  King 
James  during  his  minority.  In  the  beginning  of  1578,  he 
favoured  the  party  which  opposed  the  n-geiit  Morton,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  that  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  April  of 
that  year,  seized  npon  the  castle  of  Stirling,  turned  his  uncle 
out  of  that  fortress,  and  became  roaster  of  the  king's  person. 
Sir  Alexander's  eldest  son,  Alexander  Erskine,  died  during 
the  siege.  One  account  states  that  he  was  killed ;  according 
to  another  he  died  of  grief  for  the  indignity  done  to  his  fa- 
ther, in  depriving  him  of  the  government  of  Stirling  casUe. 

The  same  year,  Sir  Alexander  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  iv 
1580  he  became  vice-chamberluin  of  Scotland.  He  died  be- 
fore 1595.  His  portrait  is  in  Pinkerton's  Galldry  of  Scottish 
Portraits,  from  an  original  painting  in  possession  of  Erskine 
of  Alva.  He  was  twiue  married,  but  had  issue  only  by  his 
fin»t  wife.  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  fourth  Lord  Hume. 
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Kbtm  mum  and  tbree  duat^um,  ffit  third  ton.  5nr  Geac^ 
EidOM  «f  fmHrtefl,  vm  a  kwd  «f  anwm  from  IdCb  Xardi 
imT  tm  his  death  in  1«4& 

Sr  TkMHM  Ewfcwie,  the  aramd  has  eldea(  —  liiiin^  mo 
aad  fint  Mfi  oif  Kftiive,  wm  born  m  LS64,  the  m 
JmmsVL  Hith  b»  jovu^tBT  bmther,  Geovfe, 
Lord  faroerteiU  be  vm  ciiacaited  irith  that  meoardi  from  b» 
cfaildheed.  and  in  after  Kfe  iwaifed  ■■■▼  signal  Marin  of  hi* 
6v««r,  la  lA^  the  kzD|;  appoaoed  him  one  «f  the  pstle- 
nen  ef  bi»  Keddiamher.  He  was  («e  of  the  kin^«  retinae  at 
G&^nie  hotne,  Perth,  mi  dch  Aa«nut,  I^iO.  during  the  ouMt- 
ef  vhat  it  cail«d  the  Gowrie  ci>na;>irarr.  and  as  Janes 
frrNR  the  dmini^-nom  throo^^  tK<^  hall  where  hk  at- 
tendanta  were,  he  deaired  Sir  T>i^«n)ae  Enkiae  to  foilov  him. 
AfUr  Alexander  Rothren  had  been  atibhed  br  Sir  John 
r.  and  thrown  doim  the  staira  bw  the  Idn^  his  bodr 
Ibnnd  by  £r»kine,  HerrKS.  and  others,  vho  apcedily  de- 
biro.  With  Hcrries  and  Ramsar  he  attempted  to 
prerent  the  enCranee  ef  Gowrie  and  hia  armed  serranta  into 
the  afartment  where  the  kinj;  waa.  and  m  the  Muffle  that 
cmned  be  waa  woondfid  in  the  hand.  For  his  eoodnet  on 
this  eccaoion,  be  fweir«d  the  third  part  of  the  iordahip  of 
Oirietmi,  h^M^pttf^  to  Gowrie,  br  charter  dated  15th  Norem- 
Wn,  1600.  In  the  followini^  Jnlj  he  accompanied  the  doke 
of  Lennox  (son  of  Rame  d^AnMjmr.  cousin  of  the  king's  Ei- 
ther, Lord  Damkf)  in  hia  embivmr  to  France. 

On  King  Jame^  aeccssion  to  the  Engiiab  throne  in  1603. 
8ir  Tboinaa  Erakine  waa  one  of  those  whom  he  selected  to 
attend  biro  to  London.  Tlie  same  jrar  he  waa  appointed 
captain  of  the  ▼fomfn  of  the  gnard,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Wal- 
Ur  Raleigh.  Three  rears  afterwards  he  was,  bj  patent. 
d.«ted  18th  Maj.  1606,  created  Vixcount  Fenton  in  the  Scnt^ 
prersfe,  (being  the  first  penon  nuMcd  to  that  degree  of  no- 
bility in  Seotland.)  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
whom  failing,  to  his  hcini  iiiMle  wbatsoerer.  Besides  other 
lands  conferrpd  on  him  at  varioTu  tinier,  he  had  chartcn 
of  the  baranj  <ff  Kf-Iiie,  in  Fifeshire,  13th  Jnlr  1613,  and 
of  that  of  Fentontower  and  rirleton,  nnited  mto  the  lordship 
of  Fenton,  9th  Julj  1618.  The  following  jear  he  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Kellie,  in  the  Scots  peerage,  br  patent  dated 
12th  March  1619,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  bearing  the 
name  of  Krskine.  SubK^qnentlj  he  was  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  He  died  at  London,  I2th  Jime  1639, 
in  his  73d  jear.  With  a  daughter,  he  had  one  son,  Alejun- 
der.  Visconnt  Fenton,  who  predeceased  him  in  Febmaiy 
1633,  lenring.  by  his  wife,  I^y  Anne  Seton,  eldest  daugh- 
ter €f  the  first  earl  of  Onnfermline,  high  chamberlain  of 
Scotland,  ThomaSf  second  earl  of  Kellie;  Alexander,  thin! 
•»rl ;  Sir  Charles  Erakine  of  Canibo  in  Fife,  baronet,  the 
foonder  of  that  branch  of  the  family,  of  whom  immediately, 
another  son,  and  three  danghters. 

The  third  son.  Sir  Charles  Erakine,  jnst  mentioned,  joined 
the  royalists  nnder  Middleton  in  1654,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  the  Braes  of  Angus,  in  November  of  that  year.  In- 
stalled lord  lyon  king  at  arms.  25th  September  1665,  he  wm 
erowned  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  his  majesty's  commissioner, 
and,  on  20th  August  1666,  wwi  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  by  Charles  II.  Two  yeare  afterwards,  he  purchased, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Morton,  the  estate  of  Cambo,  parish  of 
Kingsbams,  Fife,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Camboes 
of  that  ilk.  His  only  son,  Sir  Alexander  Erakine  of  Cambo, 
second  baronet,  received  the  appointment  of  lord  lyon,  on  his 
father's  death  in  1677,  and  was  crowned  king  at  arms  at 
Holy rood> house,  in  presence  of  James,  duke  of  Albany  and 
York,  his  majesty's  high  commissioner,  27th  July  1681.  He 
WHS  appointed  jomt-keeper  of  the  signet  in  1711,  and  chosen 
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y.P.  for  the  CBontT  « 
I7IX  In  AogpaC  I7U, 
Fix  cnaat.  to  lane  the  eiana  fur  the 
der  Enkiae  jniaed  hca  ac  OaS,  with 
Jacobite  inteveat;  and  he 
br  die  k>rd-advQcate  te  as< 
Sed  period,  ander  the  puii  of  a 
ochfcr  prnaftify  ie  give  boii  ftr  Aesr  aOcpMBCs  te 
ermacat.  He  eoapGed  with  tke  awww  on  the  tith  Sep- 
tember, aad  waa  commxcced  piiwei  ta  Ae  castle  ef  Ej&t- 
borgb,  hot  SB  the  sappRHBoo  of^dbe  rebdliri  be  was  leleased 
IroiB  caslodT,  and  died  sa  173ol  He  had  akx  ssbb,  three  at 
whom,  named  Chariesi,  John,  and  WHfiam.  wiw  afl  iBed  xat- 
Married,  imi > mi i ely  inherfted  the  title  and  estate.  The 
fourth  son,  David,  pndeeeaaed  his  immei&rte  eider  faratfaer. 
Sir  Wir.iam,  the  fifth  barooet,  ksving  sz  aoi&  The  eldest. 
Sir  Chartea,  soceeeded  aa  szth  hsmnet  in  1780.  Thontaav 
the  fifth  soo,  became  ninth  cart  of  KelSe,  and  Methvcn,  the 
«est  sett,  tenth  eari.  Sk  Cba^e^  ddest  sett.  Sr  WB- 
.lanu  SQcoecded  aa  seventh  Mvmet*  and  dying  omiamedy  his 
brother  Sir  Charles  brrame  c^th  baronet,  aad  sobaet^nently 
eighth  earl  of  Kelfie: 

Colin,  the  sixth  and  yoaseest  sod  of  So-  Akxagsder  Er< 
skine,  lord  lyoB,  went,  wbco  very  yvang.  to  Borne  to  atodj 
painting,  and  marrying  there  a  hidy  of  djathkctka,  he  settled 
m  that  dty,  and  had  a  son,  Charles  EcskiDe,  bora  at  Boaie, 
13th  FebmaiT,  1753,  who  was  mndi  pstuwiiwd  by  Plrioce 
Ch.-ir}ea  Stoart.  Admitted  on  the  foondatioa  of  the  Seota 
crillege  at  Borne,  he  stodied  the  canon  law  mder  the  fimt 
lawyers  in  Europe,  and  by  Pope  Pins  VI.  was  appoisted  to 
the  oflice  of  Promotore  della.  fide,  commonly  called  the  Avo- 
cato  di  Diavolo,  it  being  the  province  of  that  officer  to  dis- 
pute tbe  chums  of  the  saints  to  caoooization.  In  1793  be 
was  sent  to  Eng^snd  by  the  Pope,  hot  though  not  recognised 
by  the  government  in  a  pnbfie  capacity,  be  was  presented  at 
court  as  a  private  gentleman.  In  1801  be  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  car£nal  deaeon,  and  when  the  Pope  (Fins  VI L)  and 
hia  ooU^e  were  driven  finom  Bome  by  tbe  Frcndi  m  1809, 
Cardinal  Erakine  went,  like  tbe  others,  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  reside  till  his  death,  on  19th  March  1811. 
As  he  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  rerennea.  be  vras  gener- 
ously allowed  by  Geoige  III.,  s  pension  of  jC200  per  annnm. 

To  return  to  the  earls  of  Kellie.  Thomas,  the  second  eari, 
snoceeded  his  grandfiither  in  1639,  and  died,  onmanied,  3d 
Febmaiy  1643. 

His  brother,  Alexander,  sncoeeded  as  thbd  eari.  He  waa 
a  staunch  royalist,  and  colonel  of  foot  for  the  counties  of  Fife 
and  Kinross,  in  the  *  Engagement,'  for  the  rescue  of  Chsrles 
1.  in  1648.  Indeed,  his  loyal^  was  so  oonspicuoos  that  a 
patent  was  made  out,  creating  him  an  English  heron,  but 
before  it  could  pass  the  great  seal  the  king  was  decapitated. 
Immediately  after  that  event  he  waited  on  Charies  11.  at  the 
Hague,  and  returned  to  SootUmd  on  12th  June  1649,  with 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Scots  estates  to 
the  king  in  the  previous  month  ef  March.  He  waa  with  the 
army  which  marched  with  Charies,  on  his  inrsnon  of  Eng- 
land  in  1651,  and  having  been  taken  prisoner  after  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Worcester,  was  sent  to  tbe  Tower  of  London.  Although 
soon  allowed  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  he  was  excepted  out 
of  Crom weirs  act  of  grace  and  pardon  in  1654,  and  deprived 
of  great  part  of  his  extenstre  estates.  After  the  restoration, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  in  May  1677.  He  married, 
firat,  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Kilpatrick,  governor  of  Bois- 
le-Duc  in  Holland,  and  by  her  had  one  daaghteTf  I^y  Anne, 
who  oecame  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Sir  Alexander  Erskine, 
second  baronet,  of  Cambo,  lord  lyon  king  at  aims.    By  a 
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iieooud  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Dalsell  of  Glenae,  Dum- 
fries-ehire,  he  had,  with  a  daughter,  an  only  von,  Alexander, 
fourth  earl,  who  died  8th  March,  1710.  The  latter  married 
Lady  Ann  Uudsay,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Bal- 
carrea,  and  bad  a  son,  Alexander,  fifth  earl  of  Kellie,  and  a 
daughter.  Lady  Jean,  the  wife  of  Jolin  Scott  of  Harden,  and 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  beauty,  Maiy  Scott.  The  fourth 
earl's  widow  took,  for  a  second  hoaband,  James,  Viaoount 
Kingston,  attainted  aAer  the  rebellion  of  1716. 

Alexander,  fifth  earl,  had  very  nearly  lost  his  title  and 
estates  by  joining  Prince  Charles  at  Edinburgh,  after  the 
battle  of  Pteston,  in  1745.  Included  in  the  act  of  attainder 
of  the  following  year,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  lord- 
]ii8tice-clerk  at  Edinburgh,  11th  July  1746,  and  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  After  having 
been  detained  there  three  years  and  a  month,  on  8th  August 
1749,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  high  court  of  justiciary, 
praying  to  be  brought  to  trial  within  sixty  days,  or  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  a  process  which  in  Scotland  is  called  **  running  a 
prittoner's  letters.**  He  was  accordingly  liberated  on  the  11th 
October.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  rather  weak 
intellect  It  is  related  of  him  that  one  inommg  during  his 
confinement,  be  entered  the  room  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  with 
a  list  in  his  hand  of  the  persons  whom  the  government  had 
resolved  not  to  bring  to  trial,  for  their  concern  in  the  rebel- 
lion. This  list  commenced  with  his  own  name,  and  closed 
with  that  of  a  Mr.  William  Fidler,  who  had  been  an  auditor 
in  the  Scottish  Exchequer.  "  Oh !  is  it  not  a  wise  govern- 
ment," exclaimed  the  earl,  "  to  begin  wi*  a  fnle,  and  end  wi' 
a  fiddler?*  He  died  at  Rellie,  8d  April,  1756.  Twice  mar- 
ried, by  his  second  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  Dr.  Archibald 
Pitcaime,  the  celebrated  Jacobite  physician,  poet,  and  wit, 
with  three  daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  Thomas  Alexander, 
sixth  earl,  called  the  musical  earl  of  Kellie,  a  memoir  of  whom 
is  given  at  page  181  of  this  volume;  [this  earl  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  selling  the  estate  which  gave  him  his 
highest  title ;  but  to  gratify  some  of  his  relations  he  reserved 
Kellie  castle  and  a  fisw  endosed  fields  about  it;]  Archibald, 
sevoith  earl ;  and  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine,  a  minor  poet, 
bom  about  1789.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  held  a  lien- 
tenant's  commission  in  tlie  71st  regiment  of  foot  as  eariy  as 
1759.  On  its  reduction  in  1763,  he  exchanged  from  half  pay 
into  the  24th  regiment  of  foot,  then  quartered  at  Gibraltar. 
He  had  previously  carried  on  a  kind  of  literary  correspon- 
dence, in  verse  as  well  as  prose,  with  Mr.  James  Boewell  of 
Auchinleck,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Johnson,  which  was 
published  by  Boswell  at  London,  in  1768,  in  one  volume  8vo. 
Mr.  Erskine  was  the  author  of  the  song  beginning  '*  How 
tweet  this  lone  vale."  He  was  a  principal  contribotcr  to 
Donaldson's  collection  of  *  Original  Poems,  by  Scots  Gentle- 
men,* published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1760  and  1762,  in  two 
volumes  12mo.  His  '  Town  Eclogues,'  and  other  poems,  ap- 
peared in  1773.  Like  his  brother,  Ix>rd  Kellie,  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  social  feelings  and  witty  conversation.  He 
died  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  about  the 
end  of  September  1793. 

The  daughters  were,  Lady  Elisabeth,  who  married,  first, 
the  eminent  antiquarian,  Walter  Macfarlane,  of  Macfarlane, 
and  after  his  death,  the  fourth  Lord  Golville  of  Culroes; 
Lady  Jane,  and  I^y  Janet,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Anstmther 
of  Balcaskie,  baronet,  and  mother  of  the  gallant  brigadier- 
general,  Robert  Anstruther,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  unwea- 
ried exertions  in  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  British  army 
ander  Sir  John  Moore,  in  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna 
in  January  1809. 

Archibald,  seventh  earl,  bom  at  Kellie  castle,  22d  April 


1786,  entered  the  army  when  very  young,  and  was  migor  of 
the  11th  regiment  of  foot  on  his  accession  to  the  title,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  1781.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  104th  foot,  and 
soon  after  quitted  the  army,  after  serving  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  rural  occupations.  The 
known  attachment  of  his  family  to  the  exiled  house  of  Stu- 
art is  supposed  to  have  retarded  his  promotion,  as  he  was  not 
raised  to  that  rank  in  the  army  to  which,  by  his  long  ser- 
vice, he  was  so  well  entitled.  At  the  general  election  in 
1790,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots  representative 
peers.  To  his  unwearied  exertions  it  was  chiefly  owing  that, 
in  1792,  the  restraints  which,  by  the  acts  of  1746  and  1748, 
had  been  imposed  on  the  Scots  episcopalians,  were  removed 
by  act  of  parliament.  He  also  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  pro- 
cure a  modification  of  the  penal  laws  afiecting  the  Soots  Ro- 
man Catholics,  for  which  he  received  various  medals,  letters, 
and  other  testimonials  of  gratitude  from  the  pope  and  other 
Italian  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank.  He  died  at  Kellie,  8th 
May  1797,  in  his  62d  year.  As  he  was  unmarried,  the  title 
devolved  on  Sir  Charles  Erskine  of  Cambo,  seventh  baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia  of  that  family,  as  above  mentioned. 

Charlea,  eighth  earl  of  Kellie,  was  a  captain  in  the  Fifo- 
shire  light  dragoons,  and  died  at  Folkestone  in  Kent,  28th 
October  1799,  unmarried,  aged  35.  The  titles  then  devolved 
on  his  ancle,  Thomas,  ninth  earl,  bom  about  1745,  and  ap- 
pointed in  1775,  British  consul  at  Gottenburgh,  Marstrand, 
and  other  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  Sweden.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Soots  representative  peers,  14  th 
November  1804,  on  a  vacancy,  and  recbosen  at  the  general 
election  in  1807.  The  following  year  he  was  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  a  knight  commander  of  the  royal  Swedish  or- 
der of  Vasa.  Dying  without  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Methven,  tenth  earl  of  Kellie,  upon  whose  death  in 
1829,  without  issue,  the  fifteenth  earl  of  Mar,  as  heir-male 
general,  claimed  the  earldom  of  Kellie,  with  the  minor  hon- 
ours of  Fenton  and  Dirleton,  and  his  right  was  allowed  by 
the  House  of  Lords.    (See  Mab,  earl  of.) 


Kemp,  a  surname  derived  from  the  Saxon  ibemp,  or  cempu^ 
a  soldier  or  warrior,  especially  one  who  engaged  in  single 
combat,  also  the  combat  itself;  hence  the  Swedish  name 
Kempenfelt  (battle-field),  the  well-known  name  of  the  Brit- 
ish admiral  who  was  lost  in  the  Royal  George  at  Spithead  in 
1782 ;  henoe,  also,  the  English  campy  and  the  Spanish  Com- 
peador.  Through  the  French,  we  have  tlie  words  champion 
and  campaign^  from  the  same  root.  In  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land the  striving  of  reapers  in  the  harvest  field  is  still  called 
kempmg.  In  the  ballad  of  *  King  Estmere  *  in  Percy's  Re- 
liqnes,  the  words  kempe*  and  kempery^men  occur  for  soldiers 
or  men-at-arms : 

'"  They  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myle, 
A  myle  forthe  of  the  towne, 
But  in  did  come  the  kynge  of  Spayne, 
With  hempet  many  a  one. 

Up  then  rose  the  kemperye^meny 

And  loud  they  *gan  to  aye, 
Ah  I  traytors,  yon  have  slayne  our  kynge, 

And  therefore  you  shall  die.** 

KEMP,  Georok  Meikle,  a  self-tanght  archi- 
tect, the  designer  of  Scott^B  monnment  at  Edinburgh, 
was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
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Brown  of  Newhall,  on  the  southem  slope  of  the 
Peiitland  hills,  which  are  partly  in  Feebles-shire, 
but  chiefly  in  Mid  Lothian.  He  was  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centniy,  and  his  love 
for  architecture  was  firat  developed  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  In  his  tenth  year,  he  was  sent 
a  message  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Roslln,  al>out  six 
miles  fi*om  his  birthplace,  and  the  romantic  castle 
and  elegant' chapel  of  that  seclnded  village  struck 
htm  with  wonder,  admiration,  and  delight.  After 
receiving  but  a  common  education,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  joiner  at  the  Red  Scaur  Head,  near 
Eddlestone,  Peebles-shire,  and  afterwards  was 
employed  as  a  journeyman  with  a  millwright  at 
Galashiels.  He  used  to  relate  that,  on  first  going 
to  the  latter  place,  as  he  was  wearily  pursuing  his 
way  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  a  car- 
riage came  np  behind  him  near  Elibank  tower, 
and  drew  np  on  the  road  beside  him,  when  he 
observed  that  there  was  one  gentleman  inside. 
The  coachman,  acting  no  doubt  by  the  ordera  of 
the  latter,  asked  him  if  he  had  far  to  go,  and  on 
learning  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Galashiels,  he 
desired  him  to  jump  up  beside  him,  as  the  car- 
riage was  going  thither.  Tlie  gentleman  inside 
the  carriage  proved  to  be  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
whose  name  his  own  was  afterwards  brought  into 
such  remarkable  association. 

While  residing  at  Galashiels  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  inspecting  the  ruined  abbeys  of 
Melrose  and  Jedburgh.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
England,  and  worked  thero  as  a  joiner  for  several 
yeara,  never  losing  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any 
remains  of  Gothic  architecture.  Tlie  writer  of  a 
short  sketch  of  his  life  in  Chambers*  Journal  (for 
April  21,  1888),  to  which  we  aro  chiefly  indebted 
for  these  details,  says  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
settled  somewhere  in  Lancashire,  he  walked  fifty 
miles  to  York,  spent  a  week  in  examining  the 
famed  minster  of  that  city,  and  returned,  as  he 
went,  on  foot.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Glas- 
gow, where  he  worked  for  four  years,  and  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  in  inspecting  its  fine  old  cathe- 
dral. A  few  years  afterwards  he  executed,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  model  design  for  its  restoration, 
which  was  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Glasgow.  A 
sot  of  drawings,  completed  by  him,  wero  litho- 
graphed and  privately  circulated  in  a  volume, 


with  appropriate  letterpress,  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Maclellan,  coachbuilder,  of  Glasgow, 
who  died  in  1853,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
taste  in  architectnro,  though  not  professionally 
connected  with  the  art.  With  the  view  of  seeing 
fresh  specimens  of  architecture  he  went  again  to 
England,  and  amongst  other  stroctnres,  visited 
the  cathedi'al  of  Canterbury. 

Having  formed  the  design  of  travelling  on  the 
continent,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  most 
celebrated  Gothic  erections  in  different  countries; 
working  at  his  trade,  like  the  German  craftsmen, 
as  he  went  along,  for  his  support;  in  1824  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Boulogne,  and  thence  went,  by  Abbe- 
ville and  Beauvais,  to  Paris,  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  each  place.  His  skill  in  mill -machinery,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  French  to  obtain  English  work- 
men in  that  peculiar  department,  secured  him  em- 
ployment wherever  he  went.  He  began  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  use  the  pencil,  though  he  had 
never  taken  any  lessons  in  drawing,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm overcame  all  difllcnlties,  and  he  improved 
rapidly  as  he  proceeded  in  his  delineations. 

After  about  a  year's  sojonro  in  France,  he  was 
recalled  to  Scotland,  by  intelligence  of  the  com- 
mercial embarrassments  of  a  near  relative.  He 
subsequently  endeavoured  to  begin  business  for 
himself  as  a  joiner  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  effort 
not  succeeding,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  busi- 
ness altogether,  and  support  himself  by  arohitec- 
tnral  drawing.  He  had,  in  the  meantime,  studied 
drawing  and  perspective  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally, and  about  the  year  1880  he  proceeded  to 
Melrose,  and  took  three  elaborate  views,  from  va- 
rious points,  of  Its  magnificent  abbey,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  is  the  richest  Gothic.  These 
were  purchased  at  a  liberal  price  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  architect.  He  was  next  employed  b}' 
Mr.  Bum,  another  eminent  architect  of  Edinburgh, 
to  execute  a  model,  upon  a  pretty  large  scale,  of 
a  splendid  palace  which  he  had  designed  for  the 
duke  of  Bucdench.  This  occupied  him  about  two 
years,  and  when  completed,  it  was  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  duke's  palace  at  Dalkeith.  An 
engraver  of  Edinburgh,  named  Johnston,  who  had 
projected  a  work  on  Scottish  Cathedral  antiqui- 
ties, afterwards  employed  him  to  take  some  of  the 
requisite  drawings   of  gi'onnd- plans,  elevations. 
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and  details,  a  task  in  which  he  engaged  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm. 

In  1888  premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  de- 
sign for  a  monument  at  Edinburgh  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  Kemp,  at  that  time  engaged  in  taking 
drawings  and  plans  of  the  abbey  of  Kilwinning  in 
Ayrshire,  was  induced  to  become  a  competitor, 
attaching  to  his  design  the  assumed  name  of  ^  John 
Morvo,'  adopted  from  an  ancient  inscription  on 
Melrose  Abbey,  apparently  over  the  builders 
tomb. 

'*  John  Morvo  somotime  callit  waft  I, 
In  Parjme  born  oertainlie. 
And  had  in  kepyng  al  mason  werk 
Santandroys,  ye  hie  kirk 
Of  GUmgow,  Melros,  and  Paslaj, 
Of  Niddiadaill,  and  of  GHlway.*' 

Out  of  fifty-four  designs  received  by  the  commit- 
tee, Kemp's  was  one  of  thi-ee  most  approved  of, 
to  each  of  which  a  prize  of  fifty  guineas  was 
awarded.  The  committee  subsequently  advertised 
for  additional  competing  designs,  and  Mr.  Kemp 
having  contributed  a  much  improved  edition  of 
his  first  drawing,  it  was  accordingly  adopted  by 
the  committee.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  monu- 
ment was  laid  15th  August  1840.  This  picturesque 
structure,  which  stands  in  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, is  in  the  form  of  an  open  cross  or  spire,  180 
feet  in  height,  of  beautiful  proportions,  in  strict 
confonnity  with  the  purity  in  taste  and  style  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  from  which  it  is,  in  its  details,  de- 
rived. Under  the  lower  groined  aroh,  in  an  open 
chamber,  a  sitting  statue  by  Steell  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  plaid,  with  his  dog  Maida  crouched 
beside  him,  in  grey  Carrara  marble,  is  enshrined. 
Kemp's  name,  till  then  obscure,  at  once  became 
extensively  known,  and  he  was  rapidly  rising  into 
empl03nment  as  an  architect  when  he  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  life,  before  his  great  work,  the  Scott 
monument,  was  half  finished.  On  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  the  6th  of  March,  1844,  he  had  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Union  canal,  to  meet  some  boats 
on  their  way  with  stones  from  the  quarry  for  the 
monument,  when,  missing  his  footing  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  he  fell  into  the  canal,  and  was 
drowned.  His  body  was  not  found  till  the  fol- 
Inwinfl:  Monday.    He  was  buried,  on  the  22d  of 


the  same  month,  in  the  West  church  burytng- 
ground,  Edinburgh,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
from  his  house  at  Momingside,  by  a  very  numer- 
ous and  respectable  portion  of  his  felloW'Citizens, 
Including  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  pi-esbytery  of  Edinburgh,  the  Celtic 
lodge  of  freemasons,  and  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Scott  monument  committee.  Upwards  of  a 
thousand  gentlemen  were  present  at  liis  grave. 
He  left  a  widow  and  four  children,  the  eldest  a 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age. 

In  his  deportment  Mr.  Kemp  was  shy  and  un- 
obtrusive, but  among  his  personal  friends  he  dis- 
played a  rich  flow  of  conversation.  In  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Scotland  he  was  deeply  versant,  and 
occasionally  wrote  verses  himself,  which  wero 
said  to  evince  considerable  merit. 

The  Scott  monument  was  not  completed  till 
aft«r  his  death.  It  cost  £15,650,  and  combiner 
the  beauties  of  the  most  admired  specimens  of  the 
great  crosses  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  niches 
are  sandstone  statues  of  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent personages  in  the  worker  of  the  great  novelist 
in  honour  of  whose  memory  it  has  been  erected. 
The  four  principal  arches  supporting  the  central 
tower  resemble  those  of  the  transept  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral ;  and  the  lowest  arches  in  tl>e  diagonal 
abutments  are  copied  from  the  narrow  north  aisle 
of  Melrose  abbey.  The  statue  of  Scott,  fully  ap- 
preciable for  its  beauty  as  a  work  of  art,  and  for 
its  correctly  imaginal  representation  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter, is  canopied  by  a  grove  roof,  copied  from 
the  compartment,  still  entire,  of  the  roof  of  Mel- 
rose choir.  In  many  of  the  details,  capitals  of 
pillars,  canopies  of  niches,  mouldings,  and  pin- 
nacles, the  celebrated  abbey,  so  much  frequent- 
ed and  so  enthusiastically  admii^  by  Walter 
in  his  lounges  around  Abbotsford,  have  been 
freely  followed  as  a  model.  Of  all  the  numer- 
ous *^  monuments  of  fame"  which  Edinburgh 
contains,  none  is  so  highly  ornamental  or  so 
appropriate  to  the  city  as  this  lofty  and  superb 
structure. 

KEMP,  Krknbth  Trsasuser,  an  expert 
practical  chemist,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  7th 
April  1805.  His  father  was  a  respectable  clothier 
in  that  city,  and  he  was  named  after  his  mother, 
whose  family  name  was  Treasurer.     He  earlj 
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dirocted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
in  the  practical  departments  of  which  he  proved 
himself  an  original  and  daring  Investigator.  He 
became  a  lecturer  on  practical  chemistry  first  in 
Surgeon's  Square,  and  afterwards  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  exi)eriments  on  the  theory 
of  combustion  and  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases, 
he  was  eminently  successful.  Of  these  interest- 
ing preparations  he  made  a  brilliant  display  be- 
fore the  British  association  at  its  meetings  in 
Edinburgh  in  1836.  He  was  the  first  chemist 
who,  in  this  country,  succeeded  in  solidifying  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  In  his  enthusiasm  and  firm  faith 
in  the  yet  undiscovered  facts  of  chemical  science, 
he  was  accustomed  to  set  forth  to  his  students 
that  they  might  yet  see  liim  perambulating  the 
streets  of  his  native  city,  with  a  stick  of  hydrogen 
gas  in  his  hand ;  in  otiier  words,  that  be  would 
solidify  the  lightest  gas  in  nature.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  accomplish. 

Electricity  and  magnetism,  in  all  ttieir  forms 
and  combinations,  constituted  a  favourite  portion 
of  his  studies,  and  to  him  galvanic  electricity  is 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  amalga- 
mated zinc  plates  into  galvanic  batteries,  an 
improvement  by  which  tlie  agency  of  that  pow- 
erful finid  can  be  modified  and  sustained  almost 
at  pleasure,  a  discovery  so  important  as  to  call 
forth  the  following  testimony  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Smee,  the  well-known  electrician :  ^^  Let  us  never 
forget  to  whom  we  owe  this  discovery,  which  of 
itself  enables  galvanic  batteries  to  be  used  in  the 
arts.  Ages  to  come  wil!,  perhaps,  have  to  thank 
the  inventor,  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  yet, 
still  the  obligation  from  the  public  to  Mr.  Kemp 
is  the  same."  He  was  also  the  discoverer  of  sev- 
eral new  chemical  compounds,  the  details  of  which 
were  published  in  Jameson's  New  Philosophical 
Journal  and  other  soieu tide  periodicals  of  the  time. 
Energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies, 
aud  acute,  to  an  unusual  degree,  in  his  perception 
of  the  principles  of  science,  he  gave  an  impetus  to 
chemical  research  in  his  native  country,  to  which 
the  great  advancement  then  and  after  made  in  It, 
may  be  chiefly  ascribed. 

Mr.  Kemp  died  of  an  aneurism,  on  28th  No- 
vember 1842,  aged  only  36,  and  was  buried  in  the 
new  Greyfriars  churchyard,  Edinburgh,  where  a 


tablet  was  erected  to  bis  memory.  He  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  the  lecture-room  by  his  brother,  lilr. 
Alexander  Kemp,  who  was  lecturer  on  practical 
chemistry  in  the  university  of  Edinbui^h,  from  that 
time  till  his  own  death,  which  took  place  at  Ed- 
inburgh, 30th  April  1854,  at  the  eariy  age  •f  82. 
He,  too,  was  distinguished  by  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  by  bis  Improring  and  invent* 
ing  chemical  apparatus,  as  well  as  by  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  mechanical  philosophy.  lU 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  scientific 
journals  of  the  day,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Kb?imurb,  Visoonnt  of,  a  title  in  tlie  peerage  of  Soot- 
land,  conferred  in  1633,  on  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Lodiinvar, 
descended  from  William  de  Gordon,  second  son  of  Sir  Adam 
Gordon  of  Gordon,  ancestor  of  the  dakes  of  Gordon  (see 
page  317  of  this  volume).    This  William  de  Gordon,  (charter 
hj  fiandolph,  earl  of  Mony,  confirmed  br  Robert  1.,  in  1315,) 
obtained  from  his  father  the  Iwronj  of  Stttcbell  in  Rozboigfa- 
shire,  ss  also  the  lands  of  Glenkens,  in  the  northern  district 
of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  comprehending  Ixxshinrar, 
Kenmnre,  &&,  which  had  previonsW  bdonged  to  the  Baiiols 
the  Douglases,  and  the  Maxwells  of  CaalaTerodc     They 
were  aoqaired  by  his  father  from  John  de  Mazwell  in  1297. 
William  Gordon  appears  to  have  been  engaged  against  King 
Darid  II.,  as  a  remission  was  granted  May  9, 1354,  fay  WU> 
liam.  Lord  Douglas,  to  William  Gordon,  aiid  all  his  followers 
in  Galloway,  receiving  them  into  tlie  peace  of  the  king 
He  died  abont  1370.     The  eldest  of  his  fuur  sons,  Ko- 
ger  de  Gordon  of  Stitdbell,  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  Archi- 
bald earl  of  Douglss,  superior  of  Galloway,  in  1408  got  letters 
of  safe-conduct  to  go  into  England  for  that  purpoee.    He  had 
two  sons,  Roger  de  Gordon,  who  died  about  1442,  and  Adam 
Gordon  of  Holm,  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Craig. 

Roger*8  son,  William  de  Gordon,  designed  of  Stitchdl  and 
Lochinvar,  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  in  Galloway, 
died  about  1460.  From  this  period  the  family  gradually  ac- 
quired, by  grant,  purdiase,  or  marriage,  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  in  the  stewartry  of  KirkcudbrighL  William  de 
Gordon  had  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Sir  llio- 
mas  Maclellan  of  Bombie.  Sir  John,  the  eldest  son,  inherited 
the  estates,  and  died  about  the  end  of  1512.  Alexander,  the 
second  son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Aird,  afterwards 
of  Earlston,  and  from  Roger,  the  youngest  son,  descended 
the  Gordons  of  Craigo.  With  two  daughters,  Sir  John  had 
four  sons.  Sir  Robert,  his  second  son,  was  the  eighth  laird  ol 
lochinvar.  William,  the  third  son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Gor- 
dons of  Gulvennan,  and  those  of  Grange  and  Balmeg. 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  LocbinTar,  the  eldest  son,  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  about  a  year  afler  succeeding  to  the 
family  estates.  His  only  child,  Janet  Gordon,  claimed  her 
father's  lands,  but  after  a  long  process  before  the  l«Mrds  of 
council,  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  her  right  to  her  uncle. 
Sir  Robert,  who  obtained  from  her  a  charter  of  the  lands  and 
baronies  of  Kenmure,  Lochinvar,  &&,  10th  Jilay  1616.  Ht 
bad  a  grant  of  the  clerkship  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
and  sheriffdom  of  Wigton,  fur  his  life,  with  power  to  officiate 
by  deputies,  and  died  about  1520. 
His  eldest  son,  Sir  James  Gordon  of  Ijochmvar.  hnd  the 
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nppointinent  of  king^s  chamberlain  for  the  lordship  of  Gal- 
loway, for  five  yeara^  by  writ,  dated  16th  Match  1A28,  and 
by  another  wriL  dated  Ifth  Asril  15S7.  be  was  constituted 
yfefBw  cf  the  town  and  castle  of  Dnmbartonf  and  chamber- 
hiin  of  that  lordship.  With  Sir  James  Donglas  of  Dnimlan- 
rig,  and  thirty-seven  others,  he  had  in  1529,  a  remission  fur 
the  slaughter  of  Thomas  Madellan  of  Bombie  on  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh.  In  1586,  he  was  one  of  those  selected 
to  accompany  King  James  V.  on  his  matrimonial  expedition 
to  France.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  lOtli  September, 
1547. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  was  m  1555 
appointed  jnstidary  of  the  lordship  of  Galloway.  He  was  a 
steady  adherent  of  Queen  Mary,  and  incurred  considerable 
danger  in  her  cause.  In  1567,  however,  he  signed  the  bond 
of  aasodation  in  support  of  the  young  king,  James  VI.  He 
had  seveml  sons,  and  his  two  grandsons  by  his  fourth  son, 
became  third  and  fourth  risoounts  of  Kenmnre.  The  eldest 
son.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Lochmvar,  is  described  as  having 
been  one  of  the  strongest  and  moat  active  men  of  his  time. 
As  a  border  chieftam  he  distinguished  liimMelf  both  against 
the  English  and  the  men  of  Annandale,  wbo,  when  the  for- 
mer drove  away  their  cattle,  were  in  the  habit  of  snpplying 
their  losses  by  plundering,  in  their  turn,  their  neighbours  m 
Galloway.  Having  gone  to  court,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king*s  bedchamber.  At  a  tournament 
proclaimed  by  his  majesty,  Sir  Robert  Gordon  was  one  of  the 
tluee  sucoefwfnl  champions,  to  whom  prises  were  delivered 
by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  queen 
of  Bohemia.  He  died  in  November  1628,  learing  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

The  elder  son.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  I.,ochinvar,  when  Charles 
[.  conferred  honours  and  titles  on  many  of  his  principal  Scot- 
tish snbjects,  to  grace  his  coronation  at  Edinburgh,  in  1638, 
was  on  8th  May  that  year  created  liaoount  of  Kenmure  and 
Lord  I^ochinvar,  by  patent,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  what- 
soever, bearing  the  name  and  anns  of  Gordon.  Of  this  no- 
bleman a  memoir  is  given  at  p.  888  of  this  volume.  Among 
other  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  that  monarch  was  the 
charter,  dated  15th  January  1629,  of  a  royal  burgh,  after- 
wards called  New  Galloway,  within  limits  on  his  estate,  where 
no  houses  had  then  been  erected.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  in- 
timacy with  the  famous  presbyterian  ministers  John  Welch 
and  Samuel  Rutherford,  and  for  the  tone  of  deep  piety  which 
marked  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  His  only  son,  John, 
second  viscount  of  Kenmure,  dying  under  age  and  unmarried, 
in  August  1689,  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  John,  son  of 
James  Gordon  of  Barncrosh  and  Buitie,  fourth  son  of  Sir 
John  Gordon  of  Lodiinvar,  justidary  of  Galloway. 

John,  third  viscount,  also  died  unmarried,  in  October  1648, 
aged  28,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Robert,  fourth 
viscount,  bom  in  November  1622.  He  suflfored  many  hard- 
riiips  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  king's  cause,  and 
was  excepted  out  of  CrorawelFs  act  of  grace  and  pardon  in 
1664.  At  the  Restoration  he  went  to  court,  and  married  a 
lady  there  in  1661.  The  same  year  he  returned  to  Scotiand, 
and  died  at  Greenlaw,  without  issue,  in  1668,  when  the  title 
devolved  on  the  heir  male,  Alexander  Gordon  of  Pennygame, 
fourth  in  descent  from  William  Gordon  of  Pennygame,  second 
son  of  Sir  James  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  the  ninth  of  that 
family. 

Alexander,  fifth  viscount  of  Kenmure,  visited  the  abdi- 
cated monarch,  James  VII.,  at  St.  Qermains,  but  was  not 
well  treated  there.  He  died  in  August  1698.  His  only  son, 
William,  sixth  visconnt,  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion 
of  1716,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  stirring  ballad  beginning, 


**  O  Kenmure's  on  and  awa,  Willie, 
0  Kenmure's  on  and  awa, 
And  Kenmura^s  lord's  the  bravest  lord. 
That  ever  Galloway  saw.** 

He  had  received  a  commission  from  the  eari  of  Mar  to  ruise 
the  Jacobites  in  the  south  of  Scotiand,  and  first  appeared  in 
arms,  at  the  head  of  150  horse,  on  the  11th  October,  at  Mof- 
fat, where  he  proclaimed  the  chevalier  as  James  VIII.  Next 
day  he  proceeded  to  Lochmaben,  where  he  also  proclaimed 
the  Pretender.  He  advanced  within  two  miles  of  Dumfries, 
but  being  informed  that  grent  preparations  were  made  to  re- 
ceive him,  he  did  not  veiitm-e  to  enter  the  town,  but  for  some 
days  kept  a  body  of  rebel  troops  on  Amisfield  moor,  ready 
for  action,  to  the  dismay  of  the  loyal  burgesses.  He  next 
marched  to  Kcdefeehan,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Patrick 
Maxwell  of  Springkell,  with  fourteen  horsemen,  and  thence 
to  Langholm,  and  afterwards  to  Hawick,  where  he  proclaim- 
ed the  Chevalier.  On  the  17th  October  he  marched  to  Jed- 
burgh, and  tiiere  also  proclaimed  him.  He  next  intended  to 
proceed  to  Kelso,  fur  the  same  purpose,  but  learning  that 
that  town  was  well  protected,  he  crossed  the  border,  and 
joined  the  rebel  army  under  Forster,  in  NorthumberUind. 
Returning  with  Forvter's  forces  and  his  own  united,  he  took 
possession  of  Kelso,  on  the  22d  October,  and  was  joined 
there,  the  same  afternoon,  by  a  laige  party  of  Highlanders, 
under  Brigadier  Macintosh  of  Borlnm.  Of  these  troops  Lord 
Kenmmfe  had  the  command  while  in  Scotland,  although, 
from  his  mild  and  gentle  disposition  and  non- military  expe- 
rience, altogether  unqualified  for  such  a  post.  With  the  rebel 
forces  he  marched  into  England,  and  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Preston  in  Jjancashire,  on  18th  November  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  and  their  surrender  at 
discretion,  he  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. His  trial  for  high  treason  took  place  before  the  House 
of  Lords  on  19th  January  1716,  when  he  pleaded  guilty,  and 
on  9th  February,  with  the  other  rebel  lords  he  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  his  estates  and  titles  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  February,  he  was  be- 
headed on  Towerhill,  after  the  eari  of  Derwentwater  had 
undergone  the  same  fate.  He  was  attended  on  the  soafibld 
by  several  firiends  and  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  whicli  church  he  was  a  member.  He  displayed  great 
firmness  and  resolution,  and  observed  that  he  had  so  little 
thought  of  dying  so  soon  that  he  had  not  provided  a  black 
suit;  that  he  was  sorry  for  this,  as  he  might  have  died  with 
more  decency.  He  expressed  his  regret  for  pleading  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  prayed  for  "  King  James.** 
He  presented  the  executioner  with  eight  guineas,  and  on  lay- 
ing his  head  on  the  block,  that  functionary  struck  it  off  at 
two  blows.  Shortly  after,  a  Jetter  which  he  had  written  to 
the  Chevalier  was  published,  wherein  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  died  would  flourish  after  his 
death,  and  maintained  the  title  of  **the  person  called  the 
Pretender,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  true  son  of  James  the 
Second." 

The  widowed  viscountess  of  Kenmure  (Lady  Maiy  Dal- 
zell,  only  sister  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Camwath,  also  fbrfmted 
m  1716)  was  a  lady  of  great  spirit,  and  like  her  fiunily, 
warmly  attadied  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  by  her  importunities  that  her  husband  was  led  to  en- 
gage in  the  nnterprise,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Glenkens  still 
records  that,  on  the  ominous  morning  when  he  left  Kenmure 
castle,  his  chu^r,  till  then  remarkable  for  its  docility,  thrioe 
refused  to  allow  him  to  mount  After  his  execution  she 
hastened  down  to  Scotland  by  herself,  and  reached  Kenmurs 


^KT^yUJT. 
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«Mit«t'  If  'm^^  t*  t^-MKf  tut-  ymu*:  pn  intyf"*  %/   i^r  imbiMDid 

lA  Mfl-  tfJf  ««bll>*  •i«!l«  4XVMMK.    JU^  MU*-.  81J<^.  V  111    tli*-  !■»«> 

irtrti^  ii*  Mnii*-  i'KMjOft.   vi»  «n'U'.»i*-C  td*  yir'tsi^t'  turn,   mic 

lU/C    <i*C    aC    i*M»-T/'''*-    J4/1I    Juij*  ^TW*.  «r»-t  iC,     hr   Uih 

yA»'f*^0L   mni^  iii^-C   wiMji'ri*<-     T*i»  <itu»y»  w^-w,   W  "liaar. 
<v'.«#i   •  K*t*fffimu  •  ttv'-*'  t   It  *u^  finit  «r  nniL  ^^tA* 

••  K*  f  ^M.  «ik«y.  Vi<  irtifC  fir«  «uiu  *ii4  a  Oautri.'tT      Fw  ¥. 
f--»  fefib*  «.»<    u*  •&»i^iHL     ACk'f.  tbe  •«w.MF<d  mMi.  vuoii9m^< 

J'l'  f.  ^*<in"»  </  K.*-- "«.'».  tV  t***i»i4  wrt  *'/4«^  «wrr'n-Vf 
i^K.  </  ti^  •'.jr*  *t  viK«»r.'Pt,  \Afnt  if  jTMI.  «»*  a  eai;rtja&  in  tii«!r 
ifth  f'M.  w<  it.  J7M  Willi  «-^M«ri  M  K  f^  ti**'  i««pv»1rr  <*f 

'/*.  1T*».  J'.'i*'  ITM-  W  »••  rm/*'*^  i/T  *Ft  of  frtr'-IuariCTit  U« 

21 »«  S*'Vt4i/.»,«T  IKIO^  if.  itvk  ^li<  t«iir.  jrryj  «m  M*(»t««V4  b* 
tii»  •■*'Mi*^r  iUy/r«'  ffi«*««  «»»i#-i.  A*?j»fn-  «  IW^**«»^  R.  JC,     W« 

'\tt^it\^vf  w^m  »'♦**•,  M*  Mr^#^  ft  ^t  in  ti*i*  KrjilKjni*  at  tii* 
rf-af/ure  *i(  •  Tii'i'jwii  irt%W  in  IW^M.  ainl  at  tl-*  taJrinf  of  . 
t^rf'  i«!ari4s  «/  ynuutm  and  Z«nota.  H^  aiao  duplajMi  ipngt 
^al.'xnfnr  «n  t'<«  Am<NV'«n  Uic««  ^unnt  tl»»  var  «nth  t)>» 
I'ft  t>H  Mat#»  in  1813,  H*  iran  Mtti  yi^^rnint  in  <or<Jn«io«. 
Ujt  ffwinf  Ui  t)i#  a^t^iip'W  'if  1716.  *m\t  tb^*  n/htij  in  the 
ei.yrrtnt^  flf  fJi#  titV,     H«  <Ji*d.  witb'Hit   iame.  in   1S47,  j 

wi%*^t  tli^  titl«'  bM-ama  d'^nanL  ' 

I 


K'tn0'  aflrrt  tii£  tJjf-  imc  i^  ln»  ■icuaiuc  vm 
^>«r^i«XL  viii«a.  tim   iamnc  a  prtjor  «/  Galmwv:. 
a^-iiL   a>«   0*  Kuctma.  of  luc-  i«ieL  tnc  tuov-  »  a 

li*iiii*t  •  r  ca"  I  txr»*e-  u  m«u'!>  it  -i«ir  nmima. 

»  irtnaiiiie  ^trtf  ttiwr  awii^    nRmOuoBC  intt  J&rmipv  s 

ur  Knniru    MaoLUint.  viiii  inaP<  tm  Fas*  anc  ^ 

!!«*  oil*  ^^-vutt.     It   tu^  T^icT    «r'  l^liLsn  1*1^  Ljoil 

K*Tni*-CT  wwiiCec  G'l'^f^^  «iO«ie  «a»r  a' 

var.   n    tii»  van   btiii  kbhc  ziatt 

tii**  tuire  6»T'«e.  a*"  IKirjiirTr,  c'lmjaai  ff  CarTOK.  13jp 
«^  KiiursY  tM-  iinrnft.    It  tii^  Bapmai  Kcil.  anipup 
•vi^  a&^aaee  tn  Ecvarc  L  k  UML  an  mmaai  fi. 


LTir 

1: 


if,  t't'if  minnnr  tii*>rp  a^ 
K**»*»»or»  <i^  KiMKcnal  i^  KjTmas^  aw  it 
o^i».  llM-  d«t«»  lif  vui'ji.  mrp  iMck  aa  iir  at  147{l 

T*i*  ficTr''T  <rf"  KmkeidT  «^  Cmccerar.  it  tiie 
KJrr«-u':*ort.'t.  »  ckmobdO'^  ^^dd  tt«  £<-r.  AVxaT>der 
iwCT.  Wirt  n  l<iC3.  viia  aruuL'ej  t2M  cvCKSe.  H«  arat  BUTt- 
i»<**T  */  ftnotow,  AT»v.-rt.  aod  cttapiiEr  to  ti>p 
<if  CaaK  ku  at  wiioaF  fvnTiL;  jsr  oBruilc^  ia  ITW, 
M  «a>3  t«  hatrn  g»0ftawid  1 V  ^rru.  ariio  bad 
ot^r.  ia  tl«p  abape  f£  a  Uaca  er^v  !  Hi» 
':a.tiy-r*-r.  Ar*.*^.  •-*tt#-1  l<n»  SKptJ-r/'mr  17?»l.  J  i'*  Cbrk. 
R«<c,  «f  X^ts  jumL  aifWf  ir  ttie  fCrwifr  of  lurkcs' 
r'K.r  v^y^t  aon.  Coa'or'  Alnaooer  C^rk  KeDn«<T. 
«3.  ia  IK^).  to  tlte  estate  «f  KaacijEiiai.  As 
xa^mf^ilatiMi  va*  |Eruit«d  to  bw  armt.  in  fKtinrtf  ntwh*^  ot 
biff  bannjc  arb«  in  enmmaad  of  tbe  r'^ntre  aooadmo  «f  ti« 
BoraJ  dra^ooca  at  tke  battle  of  Watrrvjo.  ca|ituicd  tbe  eaf^k 
aiMl  er^Min  of  the  I'l^th  lepmw.t  of  Fmcb  iaiaotiT  «ii'*: 
own  bar<<L 


Kfirxrj/r«  a  aomame*  ryinJM'titr'id  by  fmn*  to  li^  derircd  . 
frmn  Airti.  Of  am  {i'tt^XM-,  Cam)  a  liead.  with  t*ie  affix  •*edjr,''  j 
AiA  m'/u'iiymy:  Ut^fiU*^  h«^i  r/f  the  Uun]y.    Hie  anoeiiUir  of  ■ 
th*'  fyAtk  Ayr»tiir«  family  tK  CaMiiliii.  (now  Ailaa)  in  the  ]3tb 
««»Mtiirf,  waa  Koland  de  I'Hjrick,  ciii<^  r^f  hia  name,  and  bia 
Ipraat-fTandafm,  f(ir  John  K«^inw|y  <ff  Uunure,  waa  tlie  fint 
to  auMiu M!  that  aunianie,  inatf ad  «/f  Carri<:k«   (8ee  CAnaiLua,  ; 
earl  r»f,  rol  I,  pp.  Wl.  W2.) 

Ni»M  Cffytietn  of  HeraJftnj,  vol,  i.  p.  161)  w  of  opinion 
that  tiM  KtntnfAyn  hsul  nn  Jriali  oripn,  and  tliat  they  aprang 
frorn  the  old  thanea  of  Garrickf  ]on$i  before  tb«  Bmcea  held 
th«  title  of  earl  thereof.     In  the  eighth  century,  Kennedy,  | 
father  of  Brian  liom,  waa  prince  t4  Oonnanfrlit.  and  in  860,  I 
Kennetlio  waa  thane  of  CMmck.     In  that  dintrict  and  in  Gal-  j 
loway«  wliere  the  Kennedya  bad,  at  on«  time,  extensive  poa-  { 
NeMiona.  the  aumame  Kennedy  b  to  thia  day  prononnced  ' 
Ki'nni'trie.  | 

The  aomarrie,  howtver,  la  more  likely  to  be  derived  from  | 
the  Haxon  than  the  Gaelic,  there  being  the  worda  Kenneitt  to  , 
know,  and  Kifniff,  king,  in  the  German  language,  aa  well  aa  ' 
niimeroua  Kaion  nainea  beginning  with  Ken,  such  aa  Kennlf,  j 
Keneirn,  Kannr'd.  &c,  Tlie  name  Kenneth,  the  probable  mot  > 
of  Kennedy,  la  pnrfly  Onthio,  and  the  aame  aa  Kinaf,  that  of  ! 


KENNEDY,  Jamea,  m  learned  and  mnnifioent 
prelate  of  the  BAman  Catholic  chnrch.  and  found- 
er of  the  college  of  St.  Salvator.  at  St.  Andrews, 
waa  the  jonnger  fon  of  Jamest  Kennedr  of  Dnn- 
are.  by  his  wife,  the  ooantess  of  Angus,  dangliter 
of  Robert  IIL,  and  was  bom  aboat  1405  or  1406. 
Entering  into  bolj  orders,  he  was,  in  1437,  pre- 
ferred bj  his  nnde,  Jsmes  I.,  to  tlie  see  of  Don- 
keld,  with  which  he  held  in  commendam  the  abbej 
of  Scone.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  in 
April  1440,  he  was  advanced  to  tlie  diocese  of  St. 
Andrews.  In  1444  he  was  constituted  lord  high 
chancellor,  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  a  few 
weeks.  He  was  intmsted  with  the  charge  and 
education  of  James  III.,  and  dnring  that  prince's 
minority,  he  acted  aa  one  of  the  lords  of  the  re- 
gency, when,  sQch  was  his  acknowledged  wisdom, 
pnidence,  and  integrity,  that  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  devolved  npon  him.  He 
died  May  10,  1466,  and  was  interred  in  the  colle- 
giate clinrcit  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  precincts  of 
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6t.  Salvator,  which  college  he  founded  in  1456, 
Rnd  liberally  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
provost,  four  regents,  and  eight  poor  scholars  or 
barsars.  He  is  said  to  have  written  some  politi- 
cal advices,  entitled  *  Monita  Politica,*  and  a  *  His- 
tory of  his  Own  Times,'  both  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  lost. 

KENNEDY,  Walter,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry,  styled  by  Douglas  '  The  Greit  Kennedy,* 
U  principally  known  by  his  *Flyting'  with  his 
brother  bard  Dnnbar,  and  by  two  short  pieces, 
the  one  entitled  ^  Invective  against  Moutli-Thanlc- 
less,*  contained  in  the  Evergreen,  and  the  other, 
*•  Prais  of  Age,'  pnblished,  with  a  high  commenda- 
tory opinion,  by  Lord  Hailes.  All  his  other  po- 
ems have,  nnfortnnately,  perished.  He  wax  a  na- 
tive of  the  district  of  Can*ick,  and  belonged  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  Dunbar,  in  his  '  Lament  for 
the  Death  of  the  Makkaris,'  mentions  him  to  have 
been  on  his  death-bed  at  the  time  that  poem  was 
written.    It  is  probable  he  died  soon  after. 

'-T35S3SI5DY,  John,  M.D.,  a  physician  and  an- 
tiquary of  some  repute  in  his  day,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  but  very  little  is  known  of  his  personal 
history.  He  resided  some  yeai-s  in  Smynia,  and 
was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities,  particularly 
coins,  which  were  sold  by  auction  after  his  death. 
He  wrote  a  'Dissertation  on  the  Coins  of  Cnrau- 
sius,'  of  which  25G  were  in  his  own  possession. 
In  this  publication,  which  appeared  in  1756,  he 
maintained  that  Oriuna  was  that  emperor's  guar- 
dian goddess,  which  led  to  a  foolish  controversy 
with  Dr.  Stukelev,  who  affirmed  that  she  was  his 
wife.     Dr.  Kennedy  died  in  1760. 

Krk.  or  Kerii,  a  word  signifvin?  strfn^h,  the  RnpIiAh  form 
of  which  is  C«rr,  the  ramame  of  two  noble  fMiniliee  of  Angio- 
Norman  linenge,  RoxbnT)rbe  and  I»thian,  descended  from 
two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Robert,  sons  of  the  family  of  Kerr 
of  Kerrshall  in  Lancashire,  originally  of  the  Kerrs  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  came  over  at  the  Conquest  Which  of  the  bro- 
thers was  the  elder  has  not  been  amsertained.  They  are  said 
to  have  come  to  Scotland  in  the  18th  centniy,  and  settling  in 
RnxbnTf;bshire  became  the  founders  of  two  separate  races  of 
wsriike  border  chieftains,  the  Kerrs  of  Femieliirst  and  the 
Kerrs  of  Geasford.  Of  the  former  the  marquis  of  T»thian  is 
the  male  representative,  (see  Lothian,  Marqnis  of,)  and  of 
tlie  latter  the  duke  of  Roxborghe  is  the  head,  (see  Rox- 
BfTitoiiR.  Duke  of.) 

Several  barons  of  this  name  appear  in  the  Ragman  Roll  as 
having  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296. 

KER.  John,  third  duke  of  Roxburghe,  a  cele- 
brated bibliomaniac,  was  bom  in  Ix)ndon  April 


28,  1740,  and  succeeded  his  father,  the  second 
duke,  in  1755.  Having  acquired  an  extraordinary 
taste  for  old  publications,  he  formed  the  largest 
private  collection  of  rare  and  curious  books  in  the 
kingdom.  He  died,  unmarried,  March  19,  1804, 
and  was  buried  at  Bowden,  near  Melrose.  The 
public  sale  of  his  extensive  library,  which  consist- 
ed of  nearly  ten  thousand  books,  and  was  particu- 
larly rich  in  old  romances  of  chivalry  and  early 
English  poetry,  took  place  in  May  1812,  and  cre- 
ated an  unprecedented  excitement  among  book 
collectoi-s.  The  catalogue  was  made  out  princi- 
pally by  Mr.  G.  Niehol,  bookseller  to  the  king. 
The  prices  paid  for  some  of  the  works  were  enor- 
mous. A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Deca- 
meron of  Boccaccio,  printed  at  Venice  by  Val- 
darfar,  in  1471,  was  bought  by  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  for 
£2,260  sterling ;  a  copy  of  the  first  work  printed 
by  Caxton,  with  a  date,  '  Recuyell  of  the  Histo- 
ryes  of  Troye,'  (1461,  folio.)  was  sold  for  one 
thousand  gnineas ;  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  (1623,  folio,)  for  one  hundred  gui- 
neas. In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Rox- 
burghe  clnb,  was  formed  for  the  collection  of  rare 
books,  the  prescn'ation  of  curious  MSS.,  and  the 
reprint  of  scarce  and  curious  tracts,  for  the  use  ol 
the  members  of  the  club. 

KERR,  Sir  Robert,  afterwards  earl  of  An- 
crum,  an  accomplished  poet  and  courtier,  descend- 
ed from  Sir  Andrew  KeiT  of  Femiehurst,  in  Rox- 
burghshire, was  the  direct  male  ancestor  of  the 
present  noble  family  of  Lothian,  and  was  bom 
about  1578.  He  succeeded  to  the  family  estate 
on  the  assassination  of  his  father  in  1609,  and  was 
one  of  the  ordinary  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
who  attended  tTames  VJ.  on  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne.  Tn  1619  he  became  involved  in  a 
qnarrel  which  arose  between  the  Maxwells  and 
Johnstones,  respecting  the  wardenship  of  the  west- 
em  marches,  and  having  received  a  challenge 
from  Charles  Maxwell,  h6  unfortunately  slew  his 
antagonist  in  the  duel  that  followed,  and  wa^,  in 
consequence,  brought  to  trial  for  murder  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  acquitted.  The  king,  however,  show- 
ed his  displeasure  by  banishing  him  from  court, 
on  which  he  went  over  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  formed  a  collection  of  paintings,  which  he  af- 


£ 


KERR.  « 

tmrsJiU  madt  a  pTt»tBt  of  to  Prince  Chirlcs. 
Tkroigh  the  uleroMkn  of  some  of  bu  biends. 
b«  iru  U  lenglli  rtcailed,  and  restored  to  bit  p1*e« 

On  tbe  aeeatkn  of  CbariM  L  in  1625.  far 
wu  pronoted  to  be  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  in  1633  was  raised  to  th«  peerage,  bj  tb« 
titlea  of  eari  of  Anrrnm.  am)  Lord  Kerr  of  Niabet. 
&c  (ttt  rol.  i.  of  thia  work,  p*^  122).  During 
the  enfoing  drU  oominotioni,  his  lordnhip  conii- 
noed  bteadtut  in  bia  loraltj  and  attachment  to 
King  Cbariea.  and  on  the  exemtion  of  tliat  anfor- 
tanate  monarch,  be  waa  compelled  to  take  refnge 
in  Holland,  wbere,  after  being  reduced  to  great 
porertf,  he  died  In  1654.    His  poilrait  i«  aob- 


Tlie  onlr  apecimen  of  liia  poeticnl  powers  extant 
la  a  beautlfb) '  Sonnet  In  Praise  of  s  So)lta>7  Life,' 
addressed  to  Drummond  of  llHwtliomden.  in  1624, 
which,  witli  a  Intter  sccompsnjlug  it,  is  printed 
in  the  works  of  that  poet,  Tlie  infamous  favonr- 
Ite  of  James  VI.,  Robert  Kerr,  or  Carr,  created 
esrl  of  Somerset,  was  the  cousId  of  the  subject  of 
til  is  notice. 

KERR,  RonF.RT,  a  misceDsDeons  writer  and 
trnnslator,  was  bom  in  Boxbnrghsljire  in  1755. 


a  KIUIAEXOCK. 

His  bther,  Mr.  3tmn  Kesrof  Boghtridge.  «m 
a  jeweUrr  in  Edinbnrr^.  and  ILP.  fa-  the  on. 
and  ilia  motber  'as  tbe  daagfatn-  of  Lord  Cbarira 
Kerr,  second  son  of  tbe  first  maiqoif  of  Lothian. 
After  receiving  liis  dasfkal  edncxiKiB  at  tbe  Higfa 
SclMM>t,  he  studied  ■tedidoe  at  the  ■niTo^iij  of 
E'linbnrgh ;  and.  on  being  admitted  a  member  of 
the  collcire  of  snT^wms,  be  entered  into  putaer- 
Bliip  witb  a  Mr.  ^^'irdrope,  wboK  dangbter  be 
afterwards  married.  In  1794  be  porchascd  and 
nndertook  the  management  of  a  paper-mil)  at  Av- 
ion, in  Berwickshire,  bj  which  he  lost  a  consder- 
able  sum  irf'  monej.  and  became  mocb  n-dnced  in 
ejrcomstances.  He  died  October  11.  1813.  leav- 
ing one  son,  a  captain  in  the  navv,  and  two  mar- 
ried daaghtcTS. 


iiiuinp  all  ibt  Hoim  Diwnwrtn.    lUiHtnlcd  ir 

(npperpUu*.  fmm  tbe  Frmch  of  M.  Lanuaer.     Kdin.  17M, 

Bto.    Id  (dit.  coniidnblT  ciilic^  and  imprand.     1793.  | 

E>u;  OB  tbe  Knr  Method  of  BladihijE  In  DHiH  oT  OiT- 
gaaui  Unriatic  Add :  witb  an  acnannt  of  tbe  Matun.  Pi»- 
panlioii,  and  Ppipntie*  ef  that  Acid,  and  iti  applicalion  Is 
terml  omfal  parpoaea  in  the  Arte  Fma  the  Fnndi  tt 
Bettbollet      Edin.  1790,  ISmo. 

The  Annual  Kin^om.  nr  Zoalo^ieil  Sjitfin  of  the  aeie- 
hntcd  Hamna:  Clua  L  MammaJia.  bdnga  tnndatnn  <4 
Ihat  part  of  tbe  SfsUma  NalurM,  aa  UMj  publnihed.  oith 
pfat  inpnrpfiientii,  bj  Pittfcaaor  Embdia;  together  with 
nnntavo*  uldlLioni  from  mtm  rtcri.t  Zoalogicai  WHten. 
Plat«.    Vul.  i.  p.  L     Edin.  179*.  Ho. 

The  Matma]  HMary  of  Oriparona  Qnadrapcda  and  Ser- 
pent! j  arranged  and  pnbliibed  (nm  tbe  Papera  and  CoIIm- 
tinni  el  the  Coant  de  Buflbn,  bj  the  Connl  de  la  Ceptde. 
Ilhtatnttrd  wHh  oipperplatei.  Tnuislatfd  from  the  Fmch. 
Ijmd.  ISOS.  1  Tolt,  fivn. 

Staliitical,  Agricaltonil,  and  Political  Suoej  of  DcfwiiA- 
■hin.     1809,  Bro. 

Hemoin  of  the  Life,  Writinga,  and  Onreapondence  of  tlw 
late  Mr.  WilliMn  Smellie.    Lend.  1811,  S  roll.  Sro. 

General  Hiatoi?  and  CollectiDn  of  Vofagtt  and  Travelai 
arranged  in  ajatematii:  order.     Lond.  1811,  8to. 

The  Biilotj  of  ScotliDd,  dnnng  the  iteien  of  Rabat  1., 
aumamed  the  Brace.     Edin.  1811.  2  voU.  8'0. 

CoTier'B  Esaj  an  the  Thsoij  of  the  Earth,  a  tranalalion. 
PoatfaDmoiia.    Edin.  1816.     With  IntndactiDn   and   Note* 


KiLMARKocK,  oarl  of,  a  title  in  thi  peerage  of  Sostland 
(attainted  In  17*8,  and  now  repmented  by  the  e»ri  of  Eirol) 
awfored  in  1661,  en  William,  ninCli  Lord  boji  of  Kilmar- 
nock, deaoended  from  Sir  Bohert  Bord,  the  fbortb  ol  the 
name,  one  of  the  fint  atiodaus  of  King  Robert  the  Bnc* 
(aee  BoTD,  aamame  of,  yol.  i.  of  Ihia  work,  page  S64>  Tb* 
Gnt  Loid  Bo^,  tlie  fifth  in  deecenC  Irom  thia  Sir  Robrit, 
wii  the  son  of  Sir  Thomai  Bojd,  who  alew  Sir  Alan  Stewart 
of  Demelef,  and  wu  bimielf  alain  in  rerenge  bj  Sir  Atao'a 
brother.  Alexander  Stewart,  in  1439.    The  eon  waa  anted 
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a  baron,  bj  tbe  title  of  Lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock,  by  James 
II.    His  f^nat  abilities  raised  him  to  tbe  highest  offices  in 
the  state.   In  1459  he  was  one  of  the  noblemen  sent  to  New- 
castle, to  obtain  the  prolongation  of  the  truce  with  England, 
which  had  jnst  then  expired.    On  the  death  of  James  II. 
Lord  Boyd  was  made  justiciaxy,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  during  the  minority  of  James  III.    His  younger 
brother,  Sir  Alexander  Boyd  of  Duncow,  was  appointed  to 
teaoh  military  exercises  and  accomplishments  to  the  young 
king;  and  though  the  latter  was  not  more  than  twelve  years 
old,  he  began  to  instil  into  his  mind  that  he  was  now  capa- 
ble of  governing  without  the  help  of  guardians  and  tntors, 
and  that  he  ought  to  free  himself  from  their  restraint.    This 
was  done  with  the  view  of  transferring  the  whole  power  of 
the  state  to  I^rd  Boyd  and  himself  from  the  other  regents. 
The  king  readily  consented  to  what  was  proposed,  and  being 
at  Linlithgow  at  the  time,  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  to  take  upon  himself  the  regal  govern- 
ment|  which  the  Boyds  effected,  partly  by  force,  and  partly 
by  stratagem.    To  protect  themselves  from  the  consequences, 
Lord  Boyd  and  his  brother  prevailed  upon  James  to  call  a 
parliament  at  Edinburgh  in  October  1466,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship fell  down  on  his  knees  before  the  king  on  the  throne, 
and  in  an  elaborate  harangue,  complained  of  the  hard  con- 
struction put  upon  his  migesty's  removal  from  Linlithgow, 
and  that  his  enemies  threatened  that  the  advisers  of  that 
afiuir  should  one  day  be  brought  to  punishment,  and  humbly 
besought  the  king  to  declare  his  own  sense  and  pleasure 
thereupon.    His  miges^  consulted  a  little  with  the  lords,  and 
then  replied,  that  the  Lord  Boyd  was  not  his  adviser,  but  ra- 
ther his  companion  in  that  journey ;  and,  therefore,  that  he 
was  more  worthy  of  a  reward  for  his  courteqr,  than  of  pun- 
ishment for  his  obsequiousness  or  compliance  therein;  and 
this  he  was  willing  to  declare  in  a  public  decree  of  the  Es- 
tates, in  which  provision  would  be  made  that  this  matter 
should  never  be  prejudicial  to  the  Lord  Boyd  or  his  compan- 
ions.   At  his  lordship's  desire,  this  decree  was  registered  in 
the  acta  of  the  Assembly,  and  confirmed  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal.    At  the  same  time  the  king,  by  advice 
of  his  council,  granted  him  letters  patent,  constituting  him  sole 
regent,  and  he  had  the  safety  of  the  king,  his  brothers,  sis- 
ters, towns,  castles,  and  all  the  junsdiction  over  his  subjects 
committed  to  him,  till  his  majesty  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.    The  nobles  then  present  solemnly  bound 
themselves  to  be  assistant  to  Ix>rd  Boyd  and  his  brother  in 
all  their  public  acts,  under  the  penalty  of  punishment,  if  they 
failed  to  perform  their  pledge,  and  to  this  stipulation  the 
king  also  subscribed.    Lord  Boyd  wss  now  made  lord  great 
chamberUdn.     His  son.  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,    received   the 
Princess  Mary,  the  late  king's  eldest  daughter,  in  marriage, 
and  waa  soon  after  created  earl  of  Arran. 

A  marriage  having  been  about  this  time  concluded  by  am- 
bassadors sent  into  Denmark  for  that  purpose,  between  the 
young  king  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  the 
Danish  king,  the  earl  of  Arran  was  selected  to  go  over  to 
Denmark,  to  act  as  his  brother-in-law  James*  proxy  in 
espousing  the  princess,  and  to  conduct  her  to  Scotiand.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1469,  he  accordingly  set  sail 
for  Denmark,  with  a  proper  convoy,  and  a  noble  train  of 
friends  and  followers.  The  lord  chamberlain,  the  earFs  fa- 
ther, and  his  undo.  Sir  Alexander  Boyd,  being  at  this  time 
also  absent  from  court,  the  occasion  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  their  enemies  to  nun  them  with  the  king. 

The  Kennedys  particularly  showed  themselves  active  against 
them.  Thdr  enmity  arose  from  the  following  circumstance : 
The  Boyds  having,  on  the  10th  of  July  1466,  when  the  king 


was  sitting  in  the  Exchequer  at  Linlithgow,  ordered  a  hunt- 
ing match  for  his  majesty,  they,  with  some  other  friends, 
instead  of  following  the  chase,  turned  into  the  road  leading 
to  Edinburgh,  in  which  they  had  not  gone  far,  before  Gilbert 
I^rd  Kennedy  rode  up,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bridle 
of  the  king's  horse,  requested  James  to  return  to  Linlithgow, 
bidding  him  beware  of  those  guides  who  thus  treasonably  at- 
tempted to  carry  him  away.  But  the  Boyds  thought  that 
the  possession  of  the  king's  person  would  guard  them  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  Sir  Alexander  Boyd,  as  if  he 
meant  to  resent  the  insult  offered  to  the  king,  after  some  an- 
giy  words,  gave  the  Lord  Kennedy  a  blow  with  his  hunting 
staff,  who  thereupon  quitted  his  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  left 
them  to  pursue  their  journey  to  Edinburgh.  But  he  never 
forgave  the  blow  he  had  received,  and  he  eagerly  availed  him- 
self of  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  to  avenge  it. 

He  now  represented  to  the  king  that  the  Lord  Boyd  had 
abused  his  power  during  his  msjesty's  minority,  and  described 
the  lord  chamberlain  as  an  ambitious,  aspiring  man,  guilty 
of  the  higbest  offences,  and  capable  of  the  worst  of  villanies ; 
he  thus  succeeded  in  exciting  the  fears  of  the  king,  who  was 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  earl  of  Arran, 
but  all  his  family,  to  the  resentment  of  their  enemies. 

At  the  request  of  the  faction  adverse  to  them,  the  king 
summoned  the  Estates  of  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh, 
November  20,  1469,  before  which  Lord  Boyd,  his  son,  the 
earl  of  Arran,  though  absent  on  the  king's  service  in  Den- 
mark, and  his  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Boyd  of  Duncow,  were 
summoned  to  appear,  to  give  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion, and  answer  such  cliarges  as  should  be  brought  forward 
against  them.  Lord  Boyd,  astonished  at  this  sudden  turn  of 
affairs,  had  recourse  to  arms ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
stand  against  his  enemies,  he  made  his  escape  into  England. 
His  brother,  Sir  Alexander,  being  then  sick,  and  trusting  to 
his  own  integiity,  was  brought  before  the  Estates,  where  he, 
the  Lord  Boyd,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  were  indicted 
for  high  treason,  for  having  laid  hands  on  the  king,  and  car- 
ried him  from  Linlithgow  to  Edinburgh,  in  1466.  Sur  Alex- 
ander alleged,  in  his  defence,  that  he  and  his  relatives  had 
not  only  obtained,  in  a  public  convention,  the  king's  pardon 
for  that  offence ;  but  that,  by  a  subsequent  act  of  parliament, 
it  was  declared  a  good  and  loyal  service  on  their  part.  No 
regard,  however,  was  paid  either  to  the  pardon  he  had  re- 
ceived, or  to  the  act  of  parliament  he  referred  to ;  because 
they  had  been  obtained  by  the  Boyds  when  they  were  in 
power,  and  masters  of  the  king's  person.  Being  found  guilty 
of  high  txeason  by  a  jury  of  lords  and  barons,  Sur  Alexander 
Boyd  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  on  the  castlehill  of 
Edinburgh,  which  sentence  was  executed  accordingly.  The 
I/>rd  Boyd  did  not  long  survive  bis  great  reverse  of  fortune, 
as  his  death  took  place  at  Alnwick  in  1470. 

The  earl  of  Arran,  though  absent  on  state  buaness,  was 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
His  affairs  were  in  this  ntuation  when  he  arrived  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth  from  Denmark  with  the  young  queen.  Before  he 
landed  he  received  intelligence  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  his 
family,  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  Denmark.  Without 
staying  to  attend  the  ceremonial  of  the  queen's  landing,  he 
set  sail  with  his  wife  in  one  of  the  Danish  convoy  ships ;  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Denmark  was  received  with  the  honours  be- 
coming his  high  birth.  Thence  he  travelled  through  Ger- 
many into  France,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Charles  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  received  him  most  graciously,  and  leing  then 
at  war  with  his  rcoellions  subjects,  the  exiled  lord  offered  his 
services,  which  his  highness  readily  accepted.  While  he  re- 
mained at  the  luke  of  Burgundy's  court,  he  had  a  son  and  s 
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"iir  -Mf-i  ^«   iim   If  ju  tniuic>^3HL     3ac  ?a«  Ica^  Imt 

*<>r  lun  A  pM-vHi.     i.acs»«ft  if  ZMam  3no««.  «n«  r 

CMMit   wv  irvn  tpvr.ig  Mdc  Sa  aim.  «ifl  taoMit  Tn.'.uc 
t.<vui.  «e:<>«Ci!fi  -If  v.c.vMMa,  s»  b«  Ized  ip 
::Mt  iKic  1/  •-!«  E«iv!a.  wniimi  Tjnmaa  cari  V 

tft  niofor  w'xvM  «xrf  'iafv:  w*u#^  k  ant  fe- 
vxA  :ii«  kji^«  iiiic«r  «»  inuantt  ana  jni 

WtMT  aiMf«t  ami  inni^aH.     Tji«  Ltfir  SC^rr  vm  aftff*J»ia 

>i«m  .Uwt  •!«  UK  cne  SA  aornr  Jm«i  Ijwi  Hxri.bui :  Vc 

f'^  'tr  i^Jx  latt  tag",  id  Arrtn'i  tf^asa.  wa-rs  mrjarvi.  21 
I  *7i.  aC  Aatwwf.  »  vw»  ?«  ww  •uin^mn-Aj 

Janun.  «i  ▼  MO  «^  TsrtcuM  Boft,  *ari  4f  A 
•loiffwi  t»  ts«  ^UC«s  4^  aia  farnf.j  ji  1  i»2.  ami  i>fi  31  1 4^4. 

A>xjiifi«!r,  ti«  t^w.i  «n«i  <•  ti*  ir*  I>wi  B>yf  i.  w»i 

VAr,,     Hit  tMi  Zhrnt  »«)■.  Evwft.  ttnux^  t»  the  txitt  mf 

Tke  «l<i«at  ««,  KA^rt.  Lord  B^fd.  bd  •  ufuCrtutim 
frvn  QaMii  Sf arr.  4if  «.!  tbe  etutUK  hnc/ian,  aaxi  <i;gn^if» 
that  k«d  h<lMtr«^  ti>  K/kVrt,  Loni  B^<i  ll»  |rn»afAth«r. 

Hal  Mn.  B/>r,<»rt.  f'lortb  Lord  B^^jd.  «»  ent  «i  the  ff- 
mr/Un  «i  X\m  f>i'irTMvtn  ir.  .Scntland,  and  m  the  iiyrr«tr«nta 
tl'art  f'TKV-ywffl  acted  «  finTjaytH  port.  Bat  be  did  aot  g*> 
Witr^wit  Ins  reward.  Car  bctwcea  him  and  Oncaxra,  Herrr 
B«Ittsv«f  dmded  500  of  tbe  crvmia  whkii  be  hHl  rK»'iT»ii 
frrn  Er.jrUind.  f«r  tbe  aariitanes  of  tbe  fmttr  \mfi^^^  in  the 
eMf fe  4f  .Ht.  AndrewB,  sft«r  tba  aaaaadnatvMi  of  Caniinal  Be- 
thunc  J'Annt  Monj  and  Arfjle,  when  tber  took  vp  anna 
m  MA!t.  no  oeeawvMi  of  Qn^en  Marr's  marria^  with  Dam- 
ler,  be  vaa  o^^I't^^  to  rt'tre  to  Enjj^fand,  and  was  denoonced 
Tf^M  m  S^i^ierr.bcr  of  that  J*ar,  After  the  m^irder  of  Rizxio. 
hft  retormd,  wHh  tbe  nther  lords,  and  rereircd  a  fbO  pardon. 
He  was  ooe  of  tbe  OMze  who  aeqaitted  Bothwdl  for  tbe  as- 
ftUMinaf Vffi  nf  DamW.  and  be  signed  tbe  bond  said  to  hsrr 
ii**n  iprim  to  bim  br  ■rreral  of  the  nobHitr,  approrini:  of  bin 
prftytt  to  marrr  the  qoe«n.  In  B^ithweirs  dedaratknu  quot- 
ed hf  Keith,  be  is  staled  to  have  been  actesaw^  to  Damlrr*!! 
mtiHer,  Th«»igb  made  n  prirj  ermodllor  after  Botfaweii's 
tnammfpi  to  t)i«  queen,  be  joined  tbe  aaiiociation  for  tbe  pro- 
Ut-ivm  id  tbe  prince.  He  soon,  howerer,  rrtnmed  to  the 
qneen*s  partj,  and  betrared  to  them  the  ermfedenurr  of  the 
noMlitj.  He  was  with  Hnntlj  and  bis  faction  at  Ediobnr]^ 
when  t}»e  amoriated  lords  attacked  tbe  dtj  on  12tb  Jane 
Vdn,  bat  ymn%  anahle  to  raise  the  citizens  in  tbe  qoeen's 
cause,  thej  were  forced  to  take  refnfi^  in  the  castle.  In  the 
fojkming  Aa|^  be  be|^  to  negotiate  with  tbe  regent, 
Moray,  and  being  shortlj  after  reconciled  to  bim,  was  jq>- 
pofnted  one  of  bis  prirj  ooancillofiL 

On  Marv's  escape  from  I^ocbleren,  he  joined  ber  at  Hamil- 
ton, and  foof^t  for  ber  eaose  at  tbe  battle  of  I^jngside.  He 
was  one  of  the  commisHioners  on  her  part  at  Tork  and  West- 
minster, and  made  manj  Tisits  to  her  in  En^and.  Accord- 
ing to  Chalmers  (^Lifi  of  Mary ^  toL  ii,  p.  242),  be  procured 
from  Bothwell  in  1569  his  consent  to  a  dissolation  of  their 
ill-fsted  marnage,  and  was  the  bearer  of  Msrr*s  letter  to  her 
brotlier.  liegent    Moray,    reqaesting  that  steps  should  be 


en  1^G&  Jilj  Sitlifw^ntr  w»  f  a^wicea  a  fn*; 
raisCdr  ef  tbe  ■uifumcr  if  Gta^triw.  asrf  a  • 

«f  tbe  psuiae  if  ^i«  kkk.  and 
and  OB  2>di  Ocfiaber  was  mttaud  to 
mn  :a«  ■Jerreb-     In  157S  be  t 
a  tPotT  wish  Enxiacd.  and 

Afier  Xoctoa'a  retara  so 
tempta  to  apytefeeud  tfe  Lar^  Joba  ■■ 
aad  ia  tke  iiiihii  whsdi  ia  Macr  1579 be 
:b*xr  propertr.  On  lOcb  Ssamibu  feOowing  be  was  1^ 
^Mstcd  a  BMBber  ef  tke  mw  prirj  eaaacxL  !■  1589  ke  was 
cr^T*^  ia  tiae  Kaod  of  Botiivea.  and  «■  Ji 
bci  fiiedoin  ia  tibe  ^ijr#ving  vear  waa  a 
d:t^  that  be  sbooid  leave  tke  coaatiT  and  icIiR  fee  Fnwc^ 
On  hs  recara  be  was  icsCarad  to  hBaaaK  am  tke  boKb  2Sd 
Joae  1586.  bat  migBcd  it  oa  4tb  Jalr  ld88,  Md  died  Sd 
Jarraarr  1590.  ic  bis  72d  vear. 

His  aoo.  TLocnaai  fifth  LsH  Bofd.  Ibaghft  witt  bis 
and  brocber  on  Qoeen  Xarr's  sad 
bem  prcdeeeaacd  bf  bis  aso,  toe 
cecded  bv  bis  graadaon,  Robert*  auth  wk^  Tke  asa  ef  tbe 
latter,  abo  aamcd  Robert,  seventh  bird,  died  I7th  Seacoibcr 
I&40.  withoat  issoe,  when  \m  ande,  Jamea,  bacaaw  cigbtb 
W>rd.  Being  a  fiutbfol  adbcreat  af  Ckarks  L,  be  wan  finsd 
X1.500  br  Croorweirs  act  in  1654,  and  Aed  tbat  veer. 

William,  ninth  Lord  Bofd,  bas  aoo,  was  created  cari  «f 
Kihnamnck.  br  patent  to  Ub  and  worn  oeara  aule  ler  ever, 
7tb  Angust,  166L  and  fied  in  Maidi  lOSL  His  aoi^  Wil- 
liam, the  aecrmd  earl,  Ad  not  cnjoj  tbe  title  bmr  tbaa  twe 
months,  as  be  died  on  20tb  Max  same  jrcar. 

His  son,  William,  third  cail,  rotcd  for  tbe  Uniea,  and 
when  tbe  rebellion  broke  oat  ia  1715,  ke  ateafilj'  aappuiUd 
the  goiciument.  At  tbe  general  icndesroos  of  tbe  fencibis 
men  <d  tbe  district  of  Cnnningham  at  Irfina,  22d  Ai^^ 
that  jear,  he  appeared  at  tbe  bead  of  500  ef  baa  own  men, 
wdl  armed,  and  on  this  oeeaakm,  bis  aoo.  Lord  Bojd,  who, 
M  foortb  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  joined  tbe  IVetcnder  in  the 
subeeqoent  rebdlion,  appeared  in  arras  at  bis  fatber^a  side, 
though  bat  eleren  jeais  <dd.  In  conaeq[qeiice  of  an  order 
from  the  doke  of  Aigyle,  oommandcr-in-cbief  of  tbe  goren- 
ment  forces,  Lord  Enmamod:  marcbcd  finim  Glasgow  with 
tbe  AjFsbirs  Tolmiteeis  to  garrison  tbe  booaes  of  Gartartan, 
Drnmnakill,  and  Cardroas,  to  prerent  tbe  rriids  from  cross- 
ing the  Forth.  He  died  in  September  1717.  Bj  bis  conntesi^ 
Enphemia,  eldest  dangfater  of  the  elerentb  Lord  Boas,  be  baci 
a  eon,  tbe  subject  of  the  following  notice. 
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William,  fourth  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  executed  for  his  sliare 
in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  bom  in  1704.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  bnt  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  on  snooee<^g  to 
»he  family  estates,  he  found  them  much  encumbered.  He 
early  displayed  great  abilities,  but  his  love  of  pleasure  over- 
came his  desire  for  study ;  and,  in  his  youth,  he  was  so  ex- 
travagant, that  he  still  more  reduced  hb  patrimony.  This, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  was  the  cause  of  his  taking  up  anns 
Ngainst  the  king.  In  his  confession  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster, 
while  under  sentence  of  death,  his  lordship  acknowledged, 
tliut  his  having  engaged  in  the  Bebellion  was  a  kind  of  des- 
perate scheme,  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  extricated  from  the  embarrassment  of  his  drcuro- 
stances.  "The  true  root  of  all,"  he  says,  "  waa  his  careless 
and  dissolute  life,  by  which  he  had  reduced  himself  to  great 
and  perplexing  difficultiee;  that  the  exigency  of  his  affairs 
was  in  particular  veiy  pressing  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion ; 
Hiid  that,  besides  the  graeral  hope  he  had  of  mending  his  for- 
tune by  the  success  of  it,  he  was  also  tempted  by  another 
prospect  of  retrieving  his  circumstances,  by  following  the 
Pretender's  standard.**  When  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Lord 
Kilmarnock  was  not  concerned  in  it.  In  his  speech  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  his  petition  to  the  king 
after  his  sentence,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  till  after  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  that  he  became  a  party  to  it,  having, 
dll  then,  influenced  neither  his  tenants  nor  his  followers  to 
assist  or  abet  the  rebellion.  On  the  conti'aiy  he  had  induced 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kilmarnock,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  to  rise  in  arms  for  his  majesty's  cause ;  and, 
in  consequence,  200  men  from  Kilmarnock  soon  appeared  in 
arms,  and  remained  so  all  winter  at  Glasgow  and  other  places. 

When  the  earl  at  last  j<nned  the  Pretender's  standard,  he 
was  received  by  him  with  great  marks  of  esteem  and  distinc- 
tion. He  was  declared  a  member  of  his  privy  coundl,  made 
colonel  of  the  guards,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  general ; 
although  his  lordship  himself  says  he  was  far  from  being  a 
person  of  any  consequence  among  them.  He  displayed  con- 
siderable courage  till  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden,  when, 
finding  it  impotssible  to  escape,  he  surrendered  himself  pris- 
oner to  the  king's  troops.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and  on  Monday,  July  28,  1746,  he,  the  earl  of  Cro- 
marty, and  Lord  Balmerino,  were  conducted  to  Westminster 
Hall,  and  at  the  bar  of  the  lord  high  steward's  court  arraign- 
ed for  high  treason  and  rebellion.  Lord  Kilmarnock  pleaded 
guilty  to  his  indictment,  and  submitted  himself  to  his  ma- 
jesty's clemency.  On  the  Wednesday  following,  the  tliree 
lurds  were  again  brought  from  the  Tower  to  receive  sentence, 
when  being  asked  by  the  lord  high  steward,  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  of!ier  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him,  he  delivered  an  eloquent  speech,  after  which  he 
was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  he  was  taken  back  to 
the  Tower.  He  presented  petitions  to  the  king,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  wherein  be  set  forth 
the  constant  attachment  of  his  family  to  the  interest  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  to  that  of  the  house  of  Hanover; 
and  referred  to  his  father's  seal  and  activity  in  support  of  the 
erown  and  constitution  during  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  his 
own  appearance  in  arms,  though  he  was  then  but  a  boy,  un- 
der his  father,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  up  to  the 
time  he  had  unfortunately  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender. But  the  services  of  his  forefathers  could  not  avail 
him  so  far  as  to  induce  his  majesty  to  pardon  him.  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  August  18,  1746,  and  interred  in 
the  Tower-church,  with  this  inscription  On  his  coffin, — "  Gu- 
lielmus  Comes  de  Kilmarnock,  deoullat  18  Augu^ti  1746, 
mtat.  SU9D  42." 


Lord  Kilmarnock  possessed  a  fine  address,  and  was  very 
polite.  His  person  was  tall  and  graceful ;  his  countenance 
mild,  but  his  complexion  pale.  He  lived  and  died  in  the 
public  profession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  left  behind 
him  a  widow,  who  was  the  Lady  Ann  Livingston,  daughter 
of  James,  earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callandar,  attainted  in 
1716,  with  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune,  and  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  fifteenth  earl  of  Errol,  hav- 
ing succeeded  upon  the  death  of  Mary  countess  of  Errol,  in 
1758,  to  her  estate  and  honours,  his  mother  being  undoubted 
heir  of  line  of  that  noble  family.  He  died  June  8,  1778. 
The  seventeenth  earl  of  Errol  was  created  Baron  Kilmarnock 
in  18S1.    [See  Erbol,  earl  uf  ] 


KiLSTTH,  Viscount  of,  a  title  (attainted  in  1716)  in  the 
Scottish  peerage,  conferred  in  1661,  on  Sir  James  livingstoa 
of  Bamdoich,  descended  from  Sir  William  Livingston,  only 
son  of  Sir  James  Livingston  of  Callendar  (see  LiviNCMrroN, 
surname  of,)  who  got  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Wester 
Kilsyth,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  died  in  1459.  His  grandson, 
William  Livingston  of  Kilsyth,  had  three  sons :  William,  his 
successor;  James  Livingston  of  Inches,  ancestor  of  the 
viscounts  of  Teviot ;  and  Robert  Livingston  of  Baldoran. 

Sir  William  Livingston  of  Kilsyth,  the  sixth  in  direct  suc- 
cession, was  knighted  in  1565,  when  Damley  was  created  duke 
of  Albany.  His  only  son.  Sir  William  Livingston  of  Kils}'th, 
attended  the  duke  of  Lennox  on  his  embassy  to  France  in 
July  1601.  He  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  on  6th  June 
1609  was  admitted  a  lord  of  session.  He  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor  on  15th  May  1618,  and  the  same  day  appointed 
vice-chamberlain  of  Scotland.  In  1621  be  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  plantation  of  kirks.  He 
died  in  1627. 

Sir  James  Livingston,  of  Bamdoich,  tlie  ninth  of  the  fam- 
ily, bom  25th  June,  1616,  younger  son  of  Sir  William  Liv- 
ingston, lord  of  session,  sucopeded  in  January  1647  the 
grandson  of  his  brother,  Sir  William  Livingston  of  Daraches* 
ter,  knighted  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Henry  in  1596.  He 
was  a  steady  loyalist,  and  oflered  to  hold  out  Kilsyth  castle 
against  Cromwell,  for  which,  and  his  other  services  to  the 
house  of  Stuait,  he  got  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Charles 
II.,  dated  7th  October  1650.  By  Cromwell's  act  of  grace 
and  pardon  of  1654,  a  fine  of  £1,500  was  imposed  on  him, 
and  on  the  Restoration  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by 
the  title  of  viscount  of  Kilsyth  and  Lord  Campsie,  by  patent, 
dated  17th  August  1661.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the 
honouiB  more  than  a  few  days,  as  he  died  at  London,  7tb 
September  the  same  year.  With  two  daughters,  be  had  two 
sons,  James,  second  viscount,  who  died,  unmarried,  in  1706, 
and  William,  third  and  last  viscount,  bora  29th  March  1650. 
The  latter  opposed  the  treaty  of  Union,  but  was  chosen  one 
of  the  sixteen  representative  Scots  peers  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1710;  and  re-elected  in  1718.  Engaging  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1716,  he  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  his 
estate,  amounting  to  £864  per  annum,  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
He  died  in  Holland  12th  January  1783.  He  married,  first, 
Jean,  8d  dnughter  of  William,  l^rd  Cochrane,  widow  of  .lohn, 
1st  Viscount  Dundee  (Graham  of  Claverhouse),  by  whom  he 
had  a  Kon,  who  died  in  infancy;  and,  2dly,  Barbara,  dMUghter 
of  MakduugMl  of  Makerston,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter,  who 
also  died  young.  The  family  burying  vault,  in  the  church  of 
Kilsyth,  having  been  entered,  in  1795,  by  some  students  frum 
Glasgow,  the  embalmed  bodies  of  a  lady  and  her  infant,  sup- 
posed to  be  his  first  viscountess,  were  found  in  complete  pre- 
servation. The  lady  l)ore  evident  marks  of  a  violent  deMtii, 
and  it  is  said  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  house  in  HuUaud. 
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KiXGAADCCE,  a  title  u«  ttie  peerage  of  SootUud.  now  pos- 
by  the  eari  of  Elgin,  and  first  eonfcrred,  bj  King 
ChaHea  I.,  oo  Sir  Edward  Brace  of  Caniock,  with  the  aee- 
ondarjr  dignity  of  Lirni  Brace  of  Tonj,  bj  patent,  dated  at 
Cahsbrook,  26th  December  1647,  to  him  and  hit  hcin  male. 
A«  be  died  without  iaeue,  he  waa  ■nceeeded  bj  hia  brother 
Alexander,  aboot  1662.  The  aeoond  earl  of  Kincardine  acted 
a  aomewbat  cofiapicnoiis  part  in  the  reign  of  Chariea  IL,  and 
his  character  haa  been  drawn  in  the  higheit  terma  cfi  eul<^ 
by  Bnraet  in  hia  History  of  bia  Own  'lunea.  He  had  mar- 
ried Veronica,  daughter  of  Coradlle  Van  Anoo  Van  Som- 
meladjck,  a  ridi  Dutch  noble,  with  whom  he  got  a  fortune 
of  80,000  gaildcn.  and  was  thus  enabled  to  contribute  huge- 
ly to  the  neoeantiea  of  Chariea  IL  during  hia  re»ideooe  at 
the  Hagne.  At  the  Bestoration  he  waa  sworn  a  priry  coon- 
rillor,  and  on  the  proposed  re  establishment  of  prelat^  in 
Scotland,  he  waa  the  only  member  of  the  privy  council  who 
opposed  it,  mitil  the  sense  of  the  nation  regarding  it  should 
be  aaoertuned.  Daring  the  sabseqoent  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  government,  he  was  ever  for  moderate  and  legal  mea- 
sures. In  1G67,  with  the  eari  of  Tweeddale  and  Sir  Robert 
Momy,  he  waa  intrusted  with  the  government  in  ScotUnd, 
and  their  mild  administration  formed  a  atriking  contrast  to 
the  oppressive  end  tyrannical  rale  of  their  predecessors.  On 
10th  July  1667  he  was  appointed  an  eztraordinaiy  lord  of 
session.  In  1674  he  joined  the  opposition  against  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  and  went  to  London  to  justify  his  own  pro- 
ceedings to  the  king.  By  Lauderdale^s  influence,  however, 
an  order  was  obtained  for  his  removal  from  court,  and,  with 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  other  noblemen,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  council  in  1676.  He  died  9th  July  1680.  Buraet 
snys :  "  He  wss  both  tbe  wisest  and  the  worthiest  man  that 
belonged  to  his  country,  and  fit  for  governing  any  affairs  but 
bis  own,  which  he,  by  a  wrong  tura,  and  by  hu  love  for  tbe 
public,  neglected  to  his  rain ;  for  they,  consisting  much  in 
works,  cohI,  SJilt,  and  mines,  required  much  care ;  and  he  was 
very  capable  of  it,  having  gone  far  in  mathematics,  and  being 
a  great  master  of  mechanicn.**  As  he  died  deeply  involved 
m  debt,  his  estate  was  brought  to  a  judicial  sale,  by  order  of 
the  court  of  session,  and  purchased  by  Colonel  John  Erakine, 
son  of  David  Lord  Cardross,  in  1700.  He  had,  with  three 
daughters,  two  sons.    Charles,  the  elder  son,  predeceased  him. 

Alexander,  the  younger  son,  third  earl,  was  blind  for  some 
years  before  his  death,  which  took  plnoe  in  November  1705. 
As  he  died  unmarried,  his  eldest  sister,  Lady  Maiy,  the  wife 
of  William  Cochrane  of  Ocliiltree,  founding  on  procuratories 
of  resignation  executed  by  her  brother,  fur  devising  the  hon- 
ours in  her  favour,  claimed  tbe  title,  as  did  also  Sir  Alexan- 
der Bruce  of  Broomhall,  the  heir  male  of  the  family.  He  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Brace  of  Broomhall,  a  lord  of  session  from 
1st  June  1649,  till  his  death  25th  June  1652,  by  Helen, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Skene  of  Curriehili,  lord  president  of 
that  court  On  lOtli  October  1706,  the  eststes  of  parliament, 
before  whom  the  question  was  debated,  sdmitted  Sir  Alexan- 
der to  his  seat  and  vote,  as  fourth  earl  of  Kincardine,  reserv- 
ing Lady  Mar}'*s  right.  Against  this  dedsion  I^dy  Maiy 
protested.  The  case  was  suhHcquently  before  the  court  of 
sesttion,  and  on  28th  March  1707,  a  decision  was  given  that 
the  procuratories  of  resignation  did  not  become  void  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  before  their  foil  execution,  but  tlmt  if  the 
queen  (Anne)  pleased  to  accept  of  the  resignation  and  to  con- 
fer the  title  on  Lady  Mary,  they  might  still  be  completed,  by 
a  new  patent  in  her  favour.  The  cause  was  then  entered  as 
an  appeal  to  parliament,  but  the  Scots  parliament  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  suit  was  not  prosecuted.  At  the  general 
election,  17th  June,  1708,  a  protest  againt<t  the  earl  of  Kin- 


cardioe'a  vote  waa  entered  by  I^y  Mary  Codmoe,  and  aft 
the  genenl  election,  10th  Nofvcnber,  1710,  she  gam  fuD 
powers  to  James,  earl  of  GsJloway,  to  otject  and  protest 
against  Sir  Alexander  Brace  of  Broomhall,  pretended  earl  of 
Kincardine,  voting  at  the  efeetioa.  Sir  AJexander  waa  joint- 
recetver-geoerai  of  the  supply  and  exebe  firam  May  1698  to 
October  1695,  and  M.P.  for  Sanquhar.  On  the  aeeond  nmA- 
ing  of  the  act  for  afcwring  the  prasfajterian  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Chnreh  of  Sootknd,  12th  Jane,  1702,  he  dedared 
that  it  contained  things  inoooaistent  with  the  eawinM  of  the 
monarchy ;  for  which — fivedom  of  ddwte  being  a  thing  not 
undentood  in  those  days — he  was  eddied  from  pariiament, 
and  a  new  writ  orderod  for  Sanquhar.  He  had  afterwards  a 
pension  from  the  queen.  He  adhered  to  the  dnke  of  Athol  s 
first  protest  against  the  Union  in  1706,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  given  any  farther  opposition  to  that  important  treaty. 
By  hia  ooonteas,  Christian,  daughter  of  Robert  Brace  of 
Blairball,  he  had  four  aona  and  five  danghtefv.  Hia  throe 
eldest  sons,  Robert,  Alexander,  and  Thomas,  wera  succes- 
sively earia  of  Kincardine.  The  latter,  the  aeventh  earl,  died 
at  Broomhall,  23d  March,  1740,  aged  77. 

His  aoo,  William,  eighth  earl,  died  8th  September,  the 
same  year,  at  Dunkiric,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  for  the  recor- 
ery  of  his  health.  He  had  married  Janet  Roberton,  cele- 
brated in  the  poetry  of  Hamilton  of  Bangonr  as  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  hia  time,  daughter  of  James  Roberton,  ad- 
vocate, one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  seasi<m,  and  had  throe 
sons  and  two  danghters.  James,  the  second  son,  was  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Chureh  of  England,  and  Thomas,  tbe  yonng- 
ei»t,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  M.P.,  died  at 
Exeter,  I2th  December,  1797. 

Charles,  tbe  ninth  earl,  succeeded  bis  kinsman,  tbe  fourth 
earl  of  Elgin  and  Ailesbniy,  in  his  Scottish  titles,  and  was 
thenceforth  styled  eari  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  (see  Eloih, 
fitlh  earl  of,  page  127  of  this  volume). 


Kino,  a  surname  which,  accordi  \f:  to  DoDgbs  (Peera^  toL 
i.  p.  557)  is  of  great  aniiquity  in  Scotland.  A  fainOy  of 
this  name  were  in  posse8si>>.i  of  Barra  or  Bamurht,  palish 
of  Bourtie,  Aberdeenshire,  from  an  early  period;  **  Robertas 
d ictus  King"  is  party  to  a  charter  temp.  Alexander  II.  (1247), 
with  tbe  prior  and  coQVontof  St.  Andrews,  who  also  held  lands 
in  the  same  piirish.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  family 
also  acquired  the  Unda  of  Biraess  and  Dudwick,  in  Buchan. 
Among  the  successive  residents  in  tbe  old  bouse  of  Dndwick 
(only  recently  pulled  down),  was  General  James  King,  a  oele- 
bnited  soldier  under  Gusuvus  Adolphns  in  the  Thirty-yean*- 
war.  Subsequently,  during  the  civil  war  of  England,  he  was 
second  in  command  of  the  northera  army  of  Charles  L,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Lord  Eythen,  28th  Mai-eh  1642.  (F>*t 
a  memoir  of  him  see  p.  184  ot  this  vol.)  In  addition  it  may  be 
aaid  here  that  after  the  battle  of  Marston-moor,  2d  July  1644^ 
he  embarked  at  Scarborough  for  the  oontineni,  with  his  so;ie- 
rior  in  command,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  otlier  noble- 
men, disgusted  at  Prince  Rupert*s  rash  and  ohstinate  tactics. 
Keturning  to  Sweden,  his  past  services  to  that  crown  wero 
rewarded  by  Queen  Christina*s  conferring  upon  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  order  of  knighthood  received  in  1689,  a  Swediafa 
peerage  under  the  title  of  I^rd  Sanshnlt,  in  tbe  provinoe  of 
CnlmMr.  He  died  in  1652,  aged  68;  and  was  buried  at 
Stockholm,  in  tbe  Riddarholms  church,  the  usual  burial-place 
of  Swedish  royalty  and  nobility;  being  honoured  by  a  public 
funeral.  Queen  Christina  attending  in  penton.  As  he  left  no 
bur%'iving  male  istiue,  both  Scottish  and  Swedish  titles  became 
extinct.  In  bis  will,  dated  April  10, 1651,  he  bequeathed  his 
property  to  the  children  of  bis  brothers  in  succession,  urging 
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them  to  endeavour  to  obtain  th  j  rest.'rntion  of  his  titles  and 
honours,  wliich  however  was  never  done.  (^Vid$  Eythen.) 
liarra  is  now  the  properfcr  of  Ramsay  of  Straloch.  A  fine 
full-length  portrait  of  t'  general  is  in  the  possession  of  Mi^or 
W.  iiosB  King,  of  Tertcwie,  Aberdeenshire. 

Among  several  distinguished  advocates,  descended  from  an 
elder  branch,  were  Alexander  and  Adam  King.  The  latter 
published  some  learned  treatises  on  Astrunomy  and  Natural 
Science.  The  former  was  the  author  of  a  thesis,  entitled 
"  Oratio  demonstrans  Jacobum  VI,  Scotorwn  r^fem  totim 
Albiowia  kgUimvm  Jitturum  nwnarchuink,"  which  attracted 
considerable  notice  in  its  day.  Cadets  of  this  branch  settled 
in  various  parts  of  the  lowlands.  From  another  who  went 
over  to  Ireland  was  descended  William  King,  D.D.,  born  in 
1650,  bishop  of  Deny,  and  in  1702  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
•ne  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland.  Archbishop  King  died 
May  8th,  1729.  He  was  author  of  the  following  well-known 
works,  besides  vnrious  others: — 

The  SUte  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.    Lond.  1692. 8vo. 

De  Origine  Mali.    London,  1700,  4to.    In  this  celebrated 

ti-eatise,  he  undertook  to  show  how  all  the  several  kinds  of 

evil  with  which  the  world  abounds  are  consistent  wiUi  the 

goodness  of  God,  and  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  sup- 

,  position  of  an  evil  principle. 

Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God.    Dublin,  1694, 4to. 


The  Rev.  John  Kimo,  an  outlawed  minister  of  the  oove- 
nnnt,  fills  a  somewhat  marked  place  in  the  episode  of  Scottish 
history  which  includes  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  was 
domestic  chaplain  to  Henry,  dd  Lord  Cardross,  (see  p.  155  of 
this  vol,)  and  in  1674  was  appreliended  for  keeping  conven- 
ticles, with  his  lordship's  connivance.  On  that  occasion  he 
WHS  brought  before  the  council,  and  held  to  bail,  to  appear 
when  called  upon.  In  May  1675  he  was  agani  arrested  at 
Oardrofls  house  for  the  same  offence,  being  seised  in  the  night 
time,  by  a  party  of  the  guards  under  Sir  Mungo  Murray. 
Next  day  a  number  of  country  people  assembled,  and  rescued 
him  from  the  military.  I»rd  Cardross  himself  was  absent 
from  home  at  the  time,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  chap- 
lain's arrest,  he  applied  to  the  privy  council  by  petition,  com- 
plaining of  the  illegal  entrance  into  his  house.  The  matter 
WHS  remitted  for  enquiry  to  a  committee  of  the  council,  who 
found  that  the  rescue  was  made  with  lx>rd  Cardroes's  acqui- 
escence and  connivance.  He  was  ttierefore  ordered  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  Edinburgh  castle,  and  fined  £1,000  sterling,  be- 
sides £1,850  Scots,  for  his  tenants  attending  conventicles. 

Just  previous  to  the  affair  at  Drumclog  in  June  1679, 
King  was,  on  May  Slst,  seized,  with  fourteen  others,  in  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  by  Colonel  Graham  of  Claverhouse. 
**  There  was  some  pretence,"  says  Wudrow,  **  to  seize  King, 
being  a  vagrant  preacher,  and  I  think  interoommuned,  but 
there  was  no  law  for  seizing  the  rest."  (^HUtory^  vol  ii.,  p. 
46.)  Some  escaping  from  Hamilton,  took  the  direction  of 
I^udonhill,  where  a  large  field-meeting  whs  to  be  held, 
(see  p.  349.)  This  led  to  the  skirmish  at  Drumclog.  At 
Hamilton,  Claverhouse  first  heard  of  the  meeting  at  Ix)U- 
donhill,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  June  1st,  he  set  out  to  dis- 
perse it,  carrying  King  and  the  other  prisoners  along  with 
him,  bound  two  and  two.  After  the  defeat  of  Claverhouse, 
the  Covenanters  pursued  the  king's  troops  for  some  distance, 
and  liberated  King  and  the  other  prisoners. 

After  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  King,  with  another 
f>reacher  named  Kid,  was  again  apprehended,  and  brought  to 
trial.  They  pleaded  that  though  found  amongst  the  insur- 
gents, they  had  taken  no  share  in  their  proceedings,  that  they 
were  in  fact  detained  among  them  by  force,  that  they  had  re- 


fused to  preach  to  them,  and  had  seized  the  first  opportunit} 
of  escaping  before  the  battle.  But  all  was  of  no  avail  'lliey 
were  first  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  boots,  and  then  con- 
demned to  death.  On  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  14,  1679,  they 
were  executed.  On  the  scaffold  they  behaved  with  great 
serenity  and  fortitude,  protesting  their  loyalty  to  the  lasL 


KiNGHORN,  a  surname  said  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient 
royal  burgh,  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  Fife- 
shire,  which  took  its  name  from  an  adjoining  promontory  of 
land,  styled  in  Gaelic  Ceeat  gom  or  gorm^  meaning  "  the  blue 
head."  Very  fanciful  Hre  these  supposed  Gaelic  derivaticms 
in  other  parts  of  Scotland  as  well  as  the  county  of  Fife.  Both 
words  of  which  the  surname  is  composed  are  Anglo-Saxon 
nouns,  and  botli,  moreover,  aiv  significant  of  power.  Imme- 
diately north  of  the  town,  said  to  have  been  first  erected 
into  a  royal  bnrgli  by  David  I.  (1124-1153).  there  stood  a 
castle,  a  residence  at  one  time  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  it 
is  thought  by  a  writer  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  name  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  frequent 
winding  of  the  king's  horn  when  he  sallied  out  to  the  chase 
in  the  vicinity.  The  castle  and  lands  of  Kinghom  were  con- 
ferred by  Robert  II.  in  1376  on  Sir  John  Lyon  of  Glammis, 
knight,  on  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter,  the  princess 
Jane.  His  representative,  Patrick,  ninth  Lord  Glammis, 
was  created  earl  of  Kinghom  by  James  VI.,  a  title  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghom,  in 
tlie  reign  of  James  VII.  It  was  in  riding  from  Inverkeithing 
towards  the  castle  of  Kinghora  that  Alexander  III.  was  killed 
in  1286.  (See  Alexandkr  III.,  vol.  i.,  p.  79.)  Of  the  sur- 
name of  Kinghom  was  a  baptist  preacher  at  Norwich,  Rev. 
Joseph  Kinghorn,  who  died  in  1832. 


KucGHURJT,  Earl  of.    See  Lyon.  9th  I^ord  Ghimmis,  page 
706  of  tliis  vol.,  and  Strathmore,  Earl  of. 


KiNOOTON,  Viscount  of,  a  title  (attainted  in  1716)  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  conferred  in  1651,  on  the  Hon.  Alexan- 
der Seton,  second  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Wintonn.  In 
1633.  when  Charles  I.  visited  Seton  house,  Haddingtonshire, 
the  young  Alexander,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  attended 
by  his  preceptor  and  four  other  masters  of  arts,  hi  black 
cloaks  lined  with  velvet,  welcomed  his  mHJesty  with  a  Latin 
oration,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  at  the  gate  of  his  father'^ 
mansion,  the  king  sitting  in  state,  with  his  nobles  around 
him,  and  the  ground  being  covered,  a  great  way  from  the 
throne,  by  a  carpet.  Before  he  roee  off  his  knee,  his  majesty 
knighted  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  honour  would 
not  spoil  his  learning,  as  by  the  appearance  he  had  made 
that  day  he  saw  that  he  should  be  a  scholar.  In  1 636  Sir 
Alexander  went  for  two  years  to  the  college  of  La  Fleche  in 
France.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy  and  Spnin,  and  on  his 
return  travelled  through  tlie  greatest  pnrt  of  France.  He 
arrived  in  Scotland  in  1640,  and  to  avoid  subscribing  the 
Covenant,  went  to  Holland  in  1643.  On  his  return  eight 
montliB  afterwards,  still  refusing  to  subscribe,  he  was  excom- 
municated in  Tranent  church,  8th  October,  1644.  He  im- 
mediately pnsMed  over  to  France,  where  he  attended  Prince 
Charles  till  1647,  when  he  returned  to  London.  He  wus 
employed  in  several  negotiations  of  importance  by  Charles 
IL,  who  created  him,  the  first  after  his  coronation  ia  Scot> 
land,  viscount  of  Kingston,  with  limitation  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  6th  February,  1651.  He  was  four  times  manied. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  one  daughter;  and  by  his  second,  of 
the  family  of  Doughis  of  Whittingham,  Haddingtonshire,  six 
sons  and  tliree  dsugtitsrs.     His  three  eldest  sons  and  the  fifth 
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jr  iiitt  hruther. 

TinGOODt    of 

an  waga  io 


dlBdjoaBfi^   AreQihmu>  ae  ^'orra  •*/». 
mtA  dyia^  omuamM.  n.  L^.-%  «ni 
J.iauii^  daa  inioiic^K  ^uiu  w^^.    iu;ti 

tiitf  rvicniMnt  «  >w»j«5>  tB«^««raw  viituuMninti  or  Colonel  Bach- 
aiL  .VuttmCB^  *«*  Vi^  vcsJau&*^i  oviiitr  to  the  StaartB 
wtuca  «v«r  u>«:  -^noovti  u*  -u  ..v  >i  ^mcoo,  h«  engaged  io 
L.»  rtMi^UiMt  «  '.'.  uiu  '«»  tttaiucisU  by  net  of  pariuunent, 
Mid  u>  mvmrm  »iv>  '/ovwv^  tu^MCmi  ou  the  crown.  He  iniir< 
nva  l.^v  v^r-v  .  vvkr.  ^»^*,vt^^  iiiu|{htar  of  Colin,  third  earl 
*H  .VMv'u*«ak  »%»  «« ^*  '4  oM  itth  Mrl  of  Kellie.  He  died, 
«%ituvwi  94u«,  «hN«n     ''^  -ttia  Ml  him  teniiinatod  the  male 


tor  of  the  Kioiocba  of  Kilnr  in  ForfarMhize.    The  title  ceo* 
ferred  oo  the  elder  son,  expired  with  the  foarth  banmeL 


V.f«i//\^««^  «  ws<w  i««maiti«k  derired  fruio  the  lands  of  Kin- 
uvu  tt  >  ««>'  c*!  MK««tittv  the  property  of  the  Kiiilochs  of 
iKti  iK  «*>•  >(v*«««kva  tfi  thtf  h«Hd  of  Ro^ie  loch;  Cean-loch.  \ 
iti  unt  s v.isv  ti«N.ii>i^  Ui«*  head  of  the  loch.  The  Kinlochs  ' 
w«««  t  ««i«  Mu  2WIIMV.  ^ibbaid  ^HisL  of  Fife,  p.  890,  «diL 
tso«^^  <i«^i»  i«  '»<«U  wveit  thnw  original  charters  about  the  rsign 
v>i  ViMuw<v««r  Ul»  bv  the  second  Roger  de  Qaind  earl  of 
Vt  mivIknU^v  and  tiMxl-hixb-oonstable  of  Scotland,  to  *^  Johan- 
M  de  l&^viuM«MM^  of  a  iniln  and  some  lands  aboatthia  phuse.** 
NisWt  [,Httt  tffH^r^khj,  vol.  iL  App.  p.  27)  says:  This 
fMiiitiv  '*s«eiii»  to  be  very  ancient,  and  the  name  one  of  the 
««ii  iivvfe  suruamee  in  the  kingdom.**  He  adds  that  they  soroe- 
ttin«e  imrried  in  their  arms  "  a  bisfaop*s  pale,  or,"  in  conse- 
QUetiw  ^  Ail  alleged  oonnezion  witli  Kellach,  who  was  second 
biiihop  of  8t  Andrsws,  in  the  rsign  of  Constautine  III.,  or 
With  another  of  the  same  name,  who,  aooordiug  to  HeTeral  of 
the  iiitaloguee  of  these  early  bishops,  was  the  foarth  on  ttie 
liel.  Ai^curdtitg  to  the  same  authority,  Hamilton  of  Wishaw, 
s  Mmed  iutlquaiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
who  held  ths  acyolning  lands  of  Weddersbie,  was  in  possetH 
siuii  ot  Hve  aiivient  charters  granted  to  this  family. 

Uvoi'it*  Kliilooh  of  Kinloch  and  Cruivie,  living  in  the  reieiis 
of  King  JMtnes  IV.  and  V.,  had  two  sous;  Sir  Alexander,  his 
•\KHHmMir,  who  sold  the  lands  of  Kinloch  to  Balfour  of  Balgar- 
v(4>t  |MeiitHM*wMir  of  the  Lords  Burleigh ;  and  David.  Tlie  lands 
WMte  MlVerwanU  the  patrimony  of  the  well-known  John  Bal- 
Mmr  i>f  Kliilm;!!,  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  **  Balfour  of  Burley."  Sir 
AlM«Muder  was  the  last  of  the  original  fiunily  designated  of 
KluUth.  Whan  he  sold  the  family  estate  he  retained  the 
liMMUix  <*^  W«<lder»bie,  and  having  been  at  fead  with  several 
mI  his  neigliUiun,  he  built  a  castle  at  Cruivie,  in  which  he 
M««l«(wl«  ila  had  three  sous  and  two  daughters;  but  hia 
MiMis  were  all  killHd  in  the  various  feuds  in  which  he  was  in- 
vmIvwI.  His  two  daughters,  therefore,  became  his  joint  heir- 
(i««(t«.  Jean,  the  second  daughter,  married  Sir  James  San* 
(tihthiU  »f  Calder,  ancestmr  of  the  Lords  Torphichen,  by  whom 
)«»>  M<it  the  barony  of  Weddersbie  and  other  lands. 

l)Mvid  Kinloch,  Sir  Alexander's  brother,  was  progenitor  of 
|t«»  Kliilfioba  of  Kinloch  in  Perthshire.  His  son,  David, 
tKMM  In  1760,  was  bred  a  physician,  and  travelled  much  on 
(Its  (Miiitinent.  He  was  for  a  time  confined  in  the  dungeons  of 
I  its  Inquisition  in  Spain,  but  obtained  his  liberty  on  perform- 
litK  an  unexpected  cure  npmi  the  Inquisitor-general,  after  he 
Imt)  tieen  given  over  by  hia  own  physidans.  On  his  return 
^1  HtM»tland  he  purchased,  with  other  lands,  the  estate  of 
lUliiiyla  in  Perthshire,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
Hiuhfch.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hay  of  Gourdy,  of  the 
Itinily  of  Errol,  by  whom  he  bad,  with  one  daughter,  James, 
Ills  siuscessor,  and  John,  the  ancestor  of  the  Kinlochs  of 
ih^miy,  Perthshire. 

.Uiitm,  the  elder  son,  had  also  two  sons,  David,  crested  a 
U4^ut0i  of  Nova  Scotia  by  James  VIL,  and  James,  progenia 


The  Kinlochs  of  GUmerton,  Haddingtonshire,  are  a  branch 
of  the  Fifcahire  family,    llie  first  of  them  upon  noofd  waa 
Frsnds  Kinloch  of  Gilmerton,  who  died  in  1685.     His  only 
son,  Alexander,  was  created  a  baionet  of  Nora  Scotia,  16th 
September.  1686.     He  was  lord  pr>vost  of  the  dty  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  and  died  in  1696.     Hia  eldest  son,  S'u-  Alexander, 
seeood  baronet,  manned  Maiy,  second  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated General,  David  Leslie,  first  Lord  Newark,  and  with 
two  daughters  had  a  son.  Sir  Franda,  third  barooet,  who 
marri«i  Maiy,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  James  Rochead  of 
Inverldth,  baronet,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daogfatcfv. 
Alexander,  the  third  son,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,   snd  took  the  name  of  Roche«L    Str 
Prands  died  March  2.  1747,  and  his  2  eldest  sons,  Sir  Jggn^ 
and  Sir  I  )avid,  successively  enjoyed  the  title  and  estates.    The 
httter  had  a  sons  and  8  daughters,  and  died  in  1795.     His 
eldest  son,  Sur  Francis,  a  few  months  after  his  succession,  was 
killed  by  a  manias     His  brother.  Sir  .Archibald.  7th  haioaet, 
died  in  1800,  and  was  auooeeded  by  another  brt>ther.  Sir  Alex- 
ander, at  whose  death,  in  Feb.  1813,  his  son.  Sir  David,  became 
9th  baronet     Rom  in  1805,  he  married  in  1829.  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  (Jibsdn-Carmichael,  hart.,  with 


Kiicux:h,  Lord,  see  Pknnet,  Wiixiam. 


KiXNAiKD.  a  local  sunume,  derived  from  the  harmiT  oi 
Kiitnaird  in  Perthshire,  and  composed  of  two  Celtic  words, 
Cenn  and  nard!,  signifying  the  high  end  or  head. 


RiNMAiiu\  baron,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland 
ferred  in  1682,  on  Sir  Geon^  Kinnaird  of  Inchture,  descaod- 
eti  from  Radulphns,  called  Rufua,  on  whom  King  William  the 
Lion  bestowed  by  charter  in  1170,  the  barony  of  Kinnaird  in 
the  district  of  Gowrie,  and  in  consequence  Kinnaird  became 
the  surname  of  his  descendants.  The  barony  con  tinned  in 
possession  of  the  family  till  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Kinnaird 
castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  12th  cmtnry,  is 
now  in  ruins.  Richard  de  Kinnaird,  the  great  grandsoo  of 
Radulphus,  was  one  of  the  Scots  barons  who  swore  fealty  t4> 
Kdward  I.,  in  1296.  He  is  mentioned  in  Rymer's  Foedera, 
in  1304.  His  son,  Radulphus  de  Kinnaird,  also  swove  fealty 
to  the  same  monsrch  the  same  year  as  his  father.  R^inald 
de  Kinnaird,  second  son  of  the  latter*8  grandson,  Ridiani 
de  Kinnsird  of  that  ilk,  married  Marjory,  dang^ter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Kirkaldy  of  Inchture,  in  the  same  cooaty, 
and  got  with  her  these  lands,  in  which  he  was  confinned  by 
charter  of  Robert  IIL,  dated  28th  January  1399.  The  ninth 
in  direct  descent  from  this  Reginald,  Sir  George  Kiimaird  of 
Inchture,  a  steady  loyalist  during  the  dvil  wars,  was  knight- 
ed by  Chai'les  II.,  in  1661.  He  repreaiented  the  county  of 
Perth  in  the  Scots  parliament,  and  was  sworn  a  privy  coan- 
dllor.  On  28th  December  1 682  he  was  raised  to  the  peenge 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Kinnaird  of  Inchture,  with  limitation  f 
the  heirs  male  of  his  hody.  He  died  29th  September  168». 
He  had  six  sons,  and  George,  the  youngest,  earned  on  the 
line  of  the  family.  Patrick,  the  eldest,  second  Lord  Kin- 
naird, died  18th  February,  1701.  He  had,  with  a  dang^itcr. 
three  sons.  George,  the  eldest,  master  of  Kinnaird,  predr^ 
ceased  him,  without  issue,  in  1698.  Patrick,  the  second  aoa, 
became  third  lord,  and  Charles,  the  youngest,  fifth  Lsid 
Kinnaird. 

Patrick,  third  lord,  opposed  the  Union,  and  died  in  March 
1715.     His  only  son,  Charles,  fourth  lord,  died  without  iaas 
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in  September  1728,  when  the  title  devolved  on  his  nncle 
Cliarlee,  fifth  lord.  The  latter  married,  about  1729,  Magda- 
lene, daughter  of  William  Brown,  merohant  in  Edinbargh, 
and  for  eighteen  years  had  no  issue.  On  2l8t  September, 
1747,  she  left  Drimmie  House,  the  nsoal  famfly  residenoe, 
and  two  days  afterwards  her  hnsband  intimated  to  his  friends 
that  she  bad  been  delivered  of  twins,  named  Patrick  and 
Charles.  The^next  heir,  Mr.  Charles  Kinnaird,  grandson  of 
the  Hon.  Geoige  Kinnaird,  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  the« 
first  lord,  raised  an  action  in  the  commissary  court,  conclud- 
ing that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prove  that  the  pretended 
delivery  by  Lady  Kinnaird  never  took  place,  and  that  the 
children  were  suireptitions.  Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird  re- 
fused to  answer  to  the  interrogatories  directed  to  be  put  to 
them  by  the  commissaries,  who,  on  1st  January  1748,  de- 
cerned his  lordship  to  make  payment  to  Mr.  Kinniurd  of 
£600  sterling,  for  not  appearing  personally  in  court.  This 
mysterious  affair  terminated  by  Lord  Kinnaird  declaring 
that  both  the  twins  were  dead. 

Charles,  sixth  lord,  saooeeded  on  the  4eath  of  his  predeces- 
sor, 16th  July  1768,  and  died  2d  August,  1767.  He  had 
several  children,  but  only  two  sons  and  three  daughters  sur- 
vived. Patrick,  the  younger  son,  an  officer  in  the  East  India 
Company's  serrice,  was  killed  by  a  tiger  on  the  coast  of  Cor- 
oroandel  in  July  1771. 

rhe  elder  son,  George,  seventh  Lord  Kinnurd,  and  one  of 
the  sixteen  Soots  representative  peers,  died  at  Perth,  llth 
October  1805.  He  had  married,  28d  July,  1777,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Griffin  Ransom  of  New  Palace  Yard,  Westmin- 
ster, banker  in  London,  and  her  grief  for  her  husband's  loss 
was  so  great  that  she  only  survived  him  ten  days.  They  had 
issue  six  eons  and  four  daughters. 

The  fifth  son,  the  Hon.  Douglas  James  WDliam  Kinnaird, 
an  eminent  banker,  the  friend  both  of  Sheridan  and  Byron, 
was  bom  Februaiy  26,  1788,  and  received  the  early  |>art  of 
his  education  at  Eton.  He  afterwards  passed  some  time  at 
Gottingen,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1811,  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts.  In 
1813  he  accompanied  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  baronet,  (created  in  1861  Lord  Broughton.)  through 
Sweden,  and  across  the  north  of  Germany  to  Vienna,  and 
WHS  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Culm,  in  Bohemia,  in 
which  the  French,  under  General  Vandamme,  were  beaten  by 
the  Prussians  and  Rnnsians.  Subsequently  he  became  an 
active  partner  in  the  banking-house  of  Ransom  and  Morland, 
I/)ndon,  and,  after  the  old  partnership  was  dissolved,  he  took 
the  principal  management  of  the  business.  In  1815,  Mr. 
Kinnaird,  Lord  Byron,  the  Hon  George  I^mh,  and  Mr. 
Peter  Moon,  formed  the  committee  for  directing  the  affiurs 
of  Drury-Lane  theatre.  He  was  afterwards,  for  a  short  time, 
M.P.  for  Bishop's  Castle.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Byron,  and  whs  one  of  the  last  which  the  noble  poet 
was  heard  to  pronounce.  He  died,  unmarried,  March  12  1 830. 

The  master  of  Kinnaird  having  died  in  his  infancy,  Charles, 
2d  son,  became  8th  Lord  Kinnaird.  He  was  bom  8th  April 
1780,  and  educated  at  the  univerrities  of  Edinburgh,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Glasgow.  At  the  general  election  in  1802  he 
was  chosen  M.P.  for  Leominster,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  his  opposition  to  the  then  ad- 
ministration. He  was  at  Venice  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  1805.  At  the  general  election  in  the  fbllowing  year 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots  representative  peers. 
In  1817  he  built  the  imponng  pile  of  Roesie  priory  in  the 
parish  of  Inchture  (property  Inchtower),  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  for  the  family  mansion.  He  married  I^y  Olivia 
Letitia  Catherine  Fitzgerald,  youngest  daughter  of  2d  duke  of 
II. 


I^inster,  and  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.    He  died 
in  1826. 

The  eldest  son,  George  William  Fox  Kinnaird,  9tb  lord, 
bom  in  1807,  w&s  in  1831  created  Baron  Rossis  of  Rossis  in 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom;  a  privy  councillor  of 
Great  Britain.  He  held  the  office  of  master  of  the  bnekhounds 
to  the  queen,  which  he  resigned  in  1841.  He  was  formerly 
grand-master  of  the  freemasons  of  Scotland.  He  married,  m 
1887,  Frances,  only  daughter  of  1st  Lord  de  Mnuley,  issue,  2 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  elder  son,  Victor  Alexander,  died 
in  1851.  The  2d  son,  Charles-Fox,  bora  in  1841,  died  in  1860. 
Lord  Kinnaird  was  in  August  that  year  created  Baron  IQn- 
naird  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  with  remainder  to  his 
brother,  Hon.  Arthur  Fitzgerald  Kinnaird,  M.P.  for  Perth. 


KiNNouL,  eari  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred in  1633,  on  Sir  George  Hay,  vfjoount  of  Dnpplin  and 
Baron  Hay  of  Kinfiiuns,  second  son  of  Peter  Hay  of  Megg- 
inch,  descended  from  William  Hay,  second  son  of  Sir  David 
de  Haya  of  Errol,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Errol  (see  page  141 
of  this  volume).  Bom  in  1572,  he  went  shout  1590  to  the 
Scots  college  at  Douay,  where  he  studied  some  years  under 
his  unde,  Edmund,  professor  of  civil  and  canon  law  there, 
well  known  as  Father  Hay,  the  Jesuit.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  about  1596,  he  was  introduced  at  court  by  his  cou- 
sin. Sir  James  Hay  of  Sngask.  He  was  appointed  by  King 
James  VI.,  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber.  The  commen- 
dam  of  the  priory  of  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth  was  also  be- 
stowed upon  him,  with  a  seat  in  pariiament,  18th  Febraaiy, 
1598«  and  the  ecclesiastical  lands  of  Errol.  Finding,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  rents  of  the  same  were  too  small  to  support  the 
dignity  of  a  lord  of  parliament,  he  resigned  his  seat.  He 
was  one  of  thoss  who  attended  the  king  to  Perth,  5th  Au- 
gust, 1600,  when  the  eari  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  Alexan- 
der were  killed,  and  he  received  the  lands  of  NetherUff  or 
Netherdiff  out  of  that  nobleman's  forfeited  estate.  He  was 
knighted  before  1610,  and  on  24th  December  of  that  year, 
he  obtained  from  the  king  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  glass  in  Scotland.  On  26th  March,  1616,  he  was 
appohited  derk-r^ister,  and  admitted  an  ordinary  lord  of 
session,  and  16th  January  1622,  was  constituted  lord-high 
chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  was  created  viscount  of  DuppKn 
and  Lord  Hay  of  Kmfanns,  4th  May  1627,  and  eari  of  Kin- 
noul,  by  patent,  dated  25th  May  1688,  to  himself  and  his 
hein  male  whatever,  being  the  first  of  the  earls  created  by 
the  king  to  grace  his  coronation  in  Scotland.  Su*  James 
Balfour,  lord  lyon,  states  that  on  the  morning  of  the  corona- 
tion he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  eari  of  Kinnoul,  to  sig- 
nify  his  migesty's  pleasure,  that  he  should  for  that  day  give 
preoedence  to  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  (Spotswood). 
The  chancellor  sinritedly  replied,  that  "since  bis  migesty 
had  been  pleaasd  to  continue  him  in  that  office  which,  by  his 
means,  his  worthy  father  of  happy  memory  had  conferred  on 
hun,  he  was  ready  in  all  humility  to  lay  it  at  his  majesty's 
feet.  But  since  it  was  his  royal  will  he  should  enjoy  it  with 
the  various  privileges  pertaining  to  the  office,  never  a  stoled 
priest  in  Scotland  should  set  a  foot  before  him  while  his  blood 
was  hot"'  This  reply  being  reported  to  the  king,  he  re- 
marked: **  Well,  Lyon,  I  will  meddle  no  further  with  that 
old  cankered  goutish  man,  at  whose  hands  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  but  soure  words.**  The  earl  died  of  apoplexy  in 
London,  16th  December  1634,  and  was  interred,  on  the  19th 
of  the  following  August,  in  the  parish  church  of  Kinnoul,  in 
which  an  elegant  marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, with  his  statue  habited  in  his  chancellor's  robes.  Arthur 
Johnston  commemorated  his  virtues  in  a  long  Latin  epitaph, 
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•vt  Ml  <4^17  itt  itm  %▼  ^  JjiiMtt  Ea  jYwir  bm^  be  dmiuc  31 
Hay.  fi9i^0m9imA  a:T.    Tae  5««nsp!r.  *f*iwt^ 

th«t  .tU^fM  inrvnair»,  at  :Jue  hmaklng:  tmL  ni  tbe  crvu  wan. 
AMI  in  IMS.  yi»^-ur4  ZA  fi/n  uu(  iVMcam  Leaipc  mA  Cowe- 

Hji  <vr..7  fiMi.  'A..iam.  U.r'l  «ari.  aCtaeiu^  birriMtif  !•  :£«» 
■tfT)^  4/  IfAiitrwe,  «Ki  «M  cHiMia««t  ^fcmiMx  t»  the  os- 
t;«  4/  F^Kr.Kqrcii,  vK^mce  W  «:Mk  1m  ««»;  »di  M^f  j 
14^.  and  /vv.r^  toe  nyaots  feacril.  MvKJtimk,  a  tn«  ' 
»vrtfc,  wai  atpdn  Vuuta  prMr.«t«r  by  tbe  Er.2>i«h  in  tJM  Bnc*  , 
<»<  Ansne.  »  tJw  ffnymin^  Xo^«*r.>Mr.  «f:«r  three  daji'  par-  j 
ir.it  thrvQ<()i  tbe  mww.    He  (&»<i  m  1^77.    B^  tutd  t««  aaat.  1 
C/^iftrpt^  Iftnrth  «afi  wb«>  dutd  io  14^.  v-tnr^  iMoe.  arui 
%.  Mti,  fifth  «sH,  wlhf>  WM  at  tke  enart  of  St.  Gamaar'* 
wHb  JjoiMS  V(L«  afrer  hna  ah«&atM«.    ^M  his  nsnm,  m 
9f.vt.nM  »  f»nr  ynUmt  m  tarrnr  *4  kie  ldr.eauni.  Trj  mje 

Kn-i  Ji«jr.  I7'»0.  i 

Thi^AM*  TMrrnant^f  f>nr>plh).  MXtfa  e«r^  of  Kmnrml, «» the  ' 
tKiH  in  dncent  fr«Mri  Pet«r  Hay  of  K:rki»r.<i  of  Me^podi.  . 
br''it,*r  af  ti»«  fimt  eerl  of  Kmry^l.  He  was  M .P.  for  Perth-  , 
•(.fr«  tn  i$M  nnd  van  ercvted  «i<r«nt  of  DnppGn,  bj  perti>nC.  , 
d;irM  ilt«t  (Moeniber  1<5^.  M**  was  one  of  the  eoaur.i«'*ir<o- 
anf4  the  onion.  simI  aapported  that  trea^  io  the  latf  ^cl,u  , 
pMrii^mcT.t.  He  waa  sftenrariia  a  rrpramtatiTe  p»«r.  Io 
171(,  on  ttie  arriTal  of  the  cad  r/  Mar  in  So/CUnd  Ia  orj^n* 
lie  the  ret>el;iofi,  on  hi^i  waj  north  he  paid  a  riait  to  liia  br»- 
t.<r'ta-ia«.  trie  eurl  of  Kinnooi,  at  hia  aaat  of  DoppHn  in 
Perthakirr,  and  the  Utter  «aa  one  of  the  wperted  pemoi 
afmimrmed  by  the  lord  adrocate  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  and 
give  bail  for  their  all^ffianea  to  the  i^ufaniiieiiL  He  waa 
crnrunitted  priaoner  to  the  caatJe  M  Edinhori^  till  titer  the 
reb^tif^.  He  died  in  Janoarj  1719.  With  two  daojifhtera. 
be  had  three  arms,  the  yoangeet  of  whom,  the  Hon.  Colooel 
Jr^hn  Har  of  Crrnniis,  acoompanied  the  earl  of  Mar  from 
Kn^and  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  when  that  nobleman  left 
ly/tvUm  to  place  bimielf  at  the  head  of  the  inaorrection. 
K«nt  with  a  detaehment  of  200  \ufnm  to  take  poaaeaaion  of 
Perth,  he  entered  that  t^iwn  on  the  14th  September  1715, 
and  there  prodaimed  the  Cheralier.  (>n  the  19th  he  was 
appointed  Irf  Mar,  goremor  of  Perth,  and  to  anpport  him,  in 
raae  of  an  attack,  a  party  of  the  dan  Robertaon  were  lent  to 
him,  under  tlie  command  cf  Alexander  Robertson  of  Stman, 
their  chief.  After  the  failors  cf  that  rash  enterpriae  he  was 
forfeited  by  act  of  parliament,  and  joining  the  exiled  court  in 
France,  be  lield  a  post  of  high  confidence  in  the  lioaaehold  of 
tlie  Cheralier,  by  whom  lie  was  created  earl  of  Inremess. 
KHween  him  and  the  earl  of  Mar  an  irrecondiable  difference 
c>.iHt4Hl,  and  his  name  often  occoxa  in  the  Lockhart  papera 
relative  to  the  after  oondoct  of  that  nobleman.  He  had  mar- 
ried Maijory,  third  daoghter  of  the  fifth  Viaooont  Stormont, 
aister  o(  the  first  earl  of  Mansfield,  and  to  the  behavioar  of 
Hay  snd  his  lady,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  treated  the 
princess  Sobieaki,  the  wife  of  the  Chevalier,  with  dne  re- 
spect, and  to  their  ascendency  over  the  Pretender,  were  attri- 
buted all  the  intrigues  and  diaagreoinents  that  took  place  in 
the  Chevalier's  honsehold.  Finding  that,  notwithstanding 
her  complaints,  James  was  determined  to  retain  Colonel  Hay 
in  his  service,  the  princess,  on  16th  November,  1726,  retired 
into  a  convent.  By  the  efibrts,  however,  of  some  of  the 
princeas'a  friends,  assisted  by  neveral  influential  Jacobites,  the 
Chevalier  at  length  reluctantly  diflmittsed  Har  from  hin  aervice. 
The  eldest  son,  George,  seventh  earl  of  Kinnoul.   was. 


■«r*ien  L»  ps  L"*;  clh.  riiaswi,  m  171<l.  3C  P.  fer  Fe 

-v-hL  am  a  zae  !nilawin«r  «*ear  apuuiBCed  one  ef  the  teBcn  ef 

se  dcie  ef  Barra  Kty  of  V^dmm'Lr.e,  SI«  Ihvmihu  I71L 
brm?  -^fie  ef  the  naei're  ereafiei  the  asaae  dar.  tn  seeare  a 
Tiorj-rtj  in  the  Onamt  of  Lerda,  ihr  :h»  Tory  aABontiMaoa. 
On  zha  Deeak  n^  amL  ef  the  icbeilioa  m  ITIS.  he  waa.  wsh 
'-:<  e»i  ef  J^rvr  md  LoH  LaBadnwne.  tafa 
M.  LamJgm  2l9C  September,  ea  awpnna  ef 
Pri*r<oder.  baC  en  tiie  expiry  ef  the  act  fna  saapcBfisg  the 
H^ixwae  Cirpaa  btl..  on  *^he  2^A  ef  dte  fiwIowBi^  Jbk,  waa 
artxjq^  so  aaiL  In  1729  he  waa  appointed  aBhaaaadar  te 
Cnoauacmooie.  where  he  tonawd  Cu' 17?7.  He£ed»th 
Ja«T  17^  By  hia  eocntca,  I^aiiy  Abigai  HaricT, 
daBjEhfier  ef  the  carl  of  Osfird  aad  Mestcaer.  high-t 
efGceakBrkain.hehadfiMraHMaBdaxdaBghten.  Ofh^a 
aecnnd  mb.  Kobcrt  Hay  DiMawd,  aRfabobepef  Torh.  a 
memiJir  ia  gives  at  page  66  ef  this  voisaae.  The  Heo.  Ed- 
ward Hav,  kd*  vooBgest  ssn,  at  eoe  time  mimil  Ltaiiri  of 
PortBj^  and  Tiraiacer  plempecendary  fee  the  csort  of  lishen, 
died  g^yvemor  ef  Barbadoes  in  1779.  Of  this  iriand  Charlea 
1.  made  a  graat  to  Sir  James  Hay,  ovated  eari  of  Cariibx 
eoooB  of  the  firrt  earl  of  CnoooJi  His  titka  expired  with 
has  erjo,  when  Baifaadeea  devuiied  opoo  the  third  eari  of  Kin- 
noal.  who  disposed  of  it  to  Charies  IL  in  166L 

Tbomaa,  eighth  earl  of  Kinnoal,  bom  in  1710, 
Lord  r>appfin,  M.P.  fbrCafflbridge,  of  wUdi  town  he 
eordcr,  and  bi  ad«iitxm  to  hdding  variooa  govcrasncnt 
aach  aa  a  kird  of  the  iriiasiiij  in  17M«  joint-paymastsr  of  the 
force*  in  1755,  and  riiancelinr  of  the  dnchy  of 
1758,  waa  sworn  a  privy  coimcilkjr,  and 
the  same  vear.  In  1759  he  was  amt  t 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipoteotiaiy  to  Poetical,  to  make 
satiafactioo  to  the  oiort  of  Lisbon  fat  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Portugneae  territory  by  Admiral  Boaeswen 
taking  and  bnramg.  off  Lagoa,  the  Frendi  ships  commanded 
by  M.  de  la  dasL  In  1762  be  resigned  aO  hia  public  em- 
pkyyments,  and  retired  to  hb  estate.  In  1765  be  waa  dected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  Januaiy 
1768  was  dMsen  president  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  To  him  the  el^^ant 
liridge  over  the  Tay  at  Perth,  completed  in  Febmaiy  177S, 
may  be  said  to  have  mainly  owed  its  existence,  as  besides 
contributing  £500  towards  the  expenre  of  its  erection,  he 
strennoudy  exerted  himself  in  procuring  subscriptions.  He 
diedat  Dnpplin,  27th  December,  1787,  in  bis  78th  year.  Hia 
only  son  having  died  an  infant,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  ne- 
phew, Tbomss  Robert,  son  of  his  next  brother,  Robert  Hay 
Drummond,  archbishop  of  York.  It  is  remarkable  that  three 
of  the  dx  sons  of  this  eminent  prelate  caine  to  untimdy 
deaths.  Peter  Auriol  Hay  Drummond.  the  third  son,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  fifth  regiment  of  West  York  militia, 
died  in  1799,  m  consequence  of  a  fall  down  the  staircase  ot 
his  house.  John  Auriol  Hay  Dnunmond,  the  fourth  son. 
master  and  commander,  RN.,  wss  lost  in  the  Beaver,  prise, 
off  St.  Lucia,  in  a  hurricane,  in  1780 ;  and  the  youngest  son^ 
the  Rev.  George  William  Auriol  Hay  Dnunmond,  editor  of 
his  father's  sermons,  waa  drowned  while  on  a  voYage  from 
Bideford  in  Devonshire  to  Greenock,  the  ship  having  been 
cast  away  in  a  stonn,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  December, 
1807  (see  page  67  of  this  volume). 

Robert  Auriol  Hay  Drummond,  the  archbishop's  eldest  son, 
ninth  earl,  bom  18th  March,  1751,  signed  the  protest  on  the 
regency  bill.  29th  December,  1788.  He  was  sworn  a  privy 
coundllor,  29th  April  1796,  and  on  30th  September  follow, 
ing,  the  king  appointed  him  lord  lyon  king  at  arms  for  Scot- 
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land,  with  suuceiwiou  lo  his  »on  Tiioman  Robert,  Lurd  Duppliii. 
I^ike  his  grand-uncle,  he  was  president  of  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  Propagatiug  Christian  Knowledge,  he  died  April  12, 
1804.  He  bad  2  sons  and  2  drs.  Sons,  Thomas  Robert,  10th 
earl,  and  Hon.  Frands  John  Hay  Dmmmond  of  GroAiIix, 
that  estate  and  InnerpefTrey.  Perthshire,  being  settled  as  a 
perpetnal  provision  for  the  2d  braiicli  of  the  Kinnonl  family. 
This  young  gentleman,  an  ensign  2d  foot-guards,  was  drowned, 
in  his  25th  year,  Oct  28,  1810,  while  endeavouring  to  cross 
on  horseback  the  river  Earn,  swelled  by  a  heavy  rain.  Lady 
Henrietta,  the  elder  daughter,  m.,  in  1807.  Henry  Dmmmond 
of  the  Grange,  Haniprtliire.  banker  in  Ix)ndon,  M.P.  and 
F.R.S.,  grandson  of  Henry,  Ist  Viscount  Melville.  Ij«dy 
Sarah,  the  younger,  m..  in  1811.  Rev.  George  Murray,  son  of 
the  bishop  of  St.  David*s,  and  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Athole. 
Thomas  Robert.  10th  earl,  born  in  1785,  was  appointed 
lord  lyon  king  at  arms  in  1804,  the  year  of  his  succession  to 
the  earldom;  colonel  Royal  Perthshire  militia  1809;  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Perthshire  1880;  F.R.S.A.,  and  F.S.A.  Scot. 
The  family  sent,  Dupplin  castle,  parish  of  Aberdalgie,  Perth- 
tdiire,  burnt  down  in  1827,  was  rebuilt  by  him,  at  the  cost  of 
£30,000.  He  rn.,  in  1824,  Louisa  Burton,  youngest  daughter 
of  Admiral  Sir  Charles iRowIey,  baronet;  issue  4  sons  and  5 
daughters.  Sons,  1.  George,  Viscount  Dupplin,  born  in  1827, 
lieut  1st  life-gunrds,  m.,  in  1848,  Lady  Kmily,  3d  daughter 
of  duke  of  Beaufort,  with  issue.  2.  Hon.  Robert,  capt.  Cold- 
stream guards,  died  Oct.  1,  1855,  from  wounds  received  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebsstopol.  8.  Hon.  Arthur,  bom  in 
1883,  commander,  R.N.,  who  assumed  surname  and  arms  of 
Dmmmond  of  Cromlix  and  Innerpeffrey.  Perthshire,  on  suc- 
ceeding, at  the  death  of  his  brother  Rtiberc,  in  1855,  to  theee 
estates.    4.  Hon.  Charles  Rowley,  capt.  Scots  ftisilier  guards. 


KiNTORB,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peersge  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred, in  1677,  on  Hon.  Sir  John  Keith,  3d  son  of  William, 
6th  earl  Marischal  (see  Marischal,  earl).     For  his  alleged 
share  in  preserving  the  regalia  of  Scotland  during  the  com- 
monwealth, he  was,  at  tlie  Restoration  in  1660,  appointed 
knight  marischal  of  Scotland,  which  oflSce  was  made  heredi- 
tary in  his  family,  and  June  26,  1677,  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  earl  of  Rintore,  and  Lord  Keith  of  Inverary  and  Keith 
Hall;  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  December  1684,  ap- 
pointed treasurer  depute.    The  real  account  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  regalia  is  this:  By  order  of  the  Scots  Estates  and 
privy  council,  June  6,  1651,  the  regalia  were  conveyed  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Dunnottar,  Kincardineshire,  belonging  to  the 
earl  Marischal,  then  defended  by  George  Ogilvy  of  Barras. 
During  the  years  1651  and  1652.  the  castle  was  besieged  by 
the  parliamentary  troops,  and  Ogilvy  obliged  to  surrender. 
Imt  not  till  after  the  rec^lia  had  been  removed  by  Christian 
Fletcher,  the  wife  of  James  Granger,  minister  of  KinnefT. 
Returning  one  day  from  Stonehaven,  she  requested  permis- 
sion of  Major-general  Morgan,  who  then  commanded  the 
besieging  army,  to  visit  Mrs.  Ogilvy,  the  lady  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor.    Having  been  allowed  to  enter  the  castle,  the 
regalia  were  intrusted  to  her  care.    The  sceptre  and  sword 
of  state,  concealed  in  a  bag  of  lint  or  flax,  were  carried  by  a 
female  servant    The  crown  Mrs.  Granger  packed  up  in  some 
clothes,  and  covered  with  her  apron,  and  in  this  way  pa.<»ed 
out,  without  suspicion,  the  pariiamentary  general  himself, 
with  the  greatest  gallantry,  assisting  her  to  mount  her  horse. 
The  regalia  were  afterwards  kept  sometimes  in  the  church  of 
KinnefF,  concealed  under  the  pulpit,  and  at  other  times  in  a 
double-bottomed  bed  at  the  manse,  till  the  Restoration,  when 
they  were  delivered  to  Mr.  George  Ogilvy,  who  presented 
them  to  Charles  II.     For  this  good  service,  aud  his  long  im- 


prisonment in  England,  Ogilvy  was  created  a  baronet,  but 
received  no  compensation  for  the  fines  and  sequestrations  to 
which  his  estate  had  been  subjected.  Mrs.  Granger,  to 
whose  presence  of  mind  the  merit  was  chiefly  due,  had  2,000 
merks  voted  her  by  parliament,  January  11th,  1661,  while 
John  Keith,  third  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Dunnottar  castle, 
was  first  appointed  knight  mai-shal,  and  seventeen  years  af- 
terwards, was  cheated  an  earl.  It  appears  that  on  his  return 
from  France,  whither  he  had  gone  some  time  before  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle,  he  was  apprehended  and  examined  as  to 
the  regalia,  when  he  declared  that  he  had  conveyed  them  out 
of  the  country,  and  delivered  them  to  Charles  II.  In  conse- 
quence all  farther  searcli  for  them  was  dropped.  He  was 
created  earl  of  Kintoro,  partly  in  compliment  to  his  mother 
Margaret  Erskine,  countess  marischal,  under  whose  autho- 
rity Mrs.  Granger  is  said  to  have  acted,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  imprisonment  he  had  suffered  for  his  loyalty.  He  ob- 
tained an  extension  of  his  patent  to  bis  own  heirs  female, 
with  other  remainders,  on  22d  Febraary  1694.  From  his 
father  he  received  Hall  Forest,  a  royal  castle  in  Aberdeen- 
slure.  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce  as  a  hunting  hall,  and  grant- 
ed by  him  to  Robert  de  Keith,  great  marischal  of  Scotland, 
ancestor  of  the  family.  The  word  Kintoro  in  Gaelic  signi- 
fies **  the  head  of  the  wood."  the  forest  in  that  district  having 
at  one  period  extended  five  or  six  miles.  The  first  earl  of 
Kintoro  supported  the  treaty  of  union  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  and  died  in  1714.  With  one  son,  he  had  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  Sir  William  Forbes  of 
Monymusk,  baronet,  ancestor  of  the  Pitsligo  baronets  of  that 
name. 

The  son,  William,  second  earl,  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Sherifimuir,  after  which  he 
never  shaved  his  beard.  For  his  conduct  on  that  occasion 
he  was  deprived  of  the  ofiice  of  knight  marischal,  and  died 
5th  December  1718.  He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
namely,  .John,  third  earl,  bom  in  1699 ;  William,  fourth  earl ; 
I^dy  Catherine  Margarot,  who  married  David,  fifth  Lord 
Falconer  of  Halkerstoun,  and  so  brought  the  honours  subse- 
quently into  that  family ;  and  T^ady  Jean,  who  died  unmarried. 

John,  third  earl  of  Kintoro,  was  appointed  knight  maris- 
chal of  Scotland  in  June  1788,  and  died,  without  issue,  22d 
November  1758,  in  his  60th  year.  His  brother,  William, 
succeeded  as  fourth  earl,  and  on  his  death,  unmarried,  the 
estate  devolved  on  George,  tenth  eari  Marischal,  who  being 
attainted  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  could  not  in- 
herit the  titles.  On  his  death,  28d  May  1778,  the  earldom 
and  estates  fell  to  Anthony  Adrian  Keith  Falconer,  Lord 
Falconer  of  Halkertonn  (to  which  title  he  had  succeeded  in 
1776),  grandson  of  Lady  Catherine  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  second  earl  of  Kintoro  (see  page  188  of  this  volume). 
The  fifth  earl  died  SOth  August  1804.  He  married  a  Dutoh 
lady  named  Christina  Elizabeth  Sightennan  of  Groningen  in 
Holland,  and  with  seven  daughters,  had  a  son,  William,  sixth 
earl,  bom  at  Inglismaldie,  Kincardineshire,  11th  December 
1766,  and  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  second  regiment  of 
dragoons,  or  Soots  Greys.  By  his  countess,  Maria,  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  of  Kirkhill,  baronet,  he  had 
Anthony  Adrian,  seventh  earl,  two  other  sons,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, and  died  6th  October  1812. 

Anthony  Adrian,  seventh  earl,  bom  20tli  Apnl  1794,  was 
created  a  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  28d  June  1888,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Kin  tore.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  agri- 
cultural improvements  on  his  estates,  and  was  famed,  io  par- 
ticular, for  his  superior  cattle.  The  Keithhall  ox,  as  one  of 
his  bullocks  was  called,  obtained  the  first  premium  at  the 
Highland  Society's  show  in  Aberdeen  in  1834,  and  at  tie\-en 
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y9an  of  age  was  toU  lor  •  famidred  MTci«i|;naL  Ito  gam 
wciKbt  alhne  waa  one  too  cig^it  art  The  carl  was  twies 
msnod,  bat  had  iarae  only  bj  Us  aeoond  wife,  IxmiaB, 
foanfBBt  daagbtor  of  Fnmcia  Hawkiiis,  Eaq.  of  Domudica, 
time  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eUeat  aon,  Wnfiam  Adrian, 
l>ird  InvcmiT,  born  2d  September  1822,  a  Kenfcenant  in  Uw 
17th  fight  dragoons,  was  killed  while  hnnting,  17th  Oeoen- 
ber  1S43.  Her  ladjiUp  obtained  a  diToroe  from  Lord  Kin- 
tore,  and  nuDried  a  seeood  time,  2d  April  1840,  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arnold,  bat  died  in  1841. 

The  2d  son,  Franda  Alexander,  bom  Jane  7, 1828,  became 

8th  ettfl,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jolj  11, 1844,  and  Jane 
24, 1851,  was  appointed  a  deputy  lientcoant  of  Aberdeensliire 
and  Kincardineshire.  He  married,  Jane  24, 1851,  his  ooaiiin, 
Loaisa  Madeline,  2d  dr,  of  Franda  Hawkins,  Esq.,  with  iwoe. 


KlKKCALDT,  viseoant  of,  a  Mcondaiy  title  of  ilie  earl  of 
I^Ton  and  Melirille.    See  that  title. 


KiKiLAi«DY,  a  local  saniame,  derived  from  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Fitesliire,  where  there  is  said^anoientlj  to  have  been 
a  phMS  of  w<Hvhip  belonging  to  the  Cnldees,  henoe  Kilmids 
or  Kikaldei,  in  oomae  of  time  oorrapted  into  Kirkealdj. 

One  of  the  biightcst  of  our  1ii»torical  names  is  that  of  Kiik- 
sldj  of  Grange.  Of  the  familj,  however,  oor  pablio  reoords 
furnish  bat  a  few  scan^  notices.  As  their  estates,  Ijing  in 
the  parish  of  Kinghom,  adjoined  Kbrfcaldjr,  it  is  sapposed  that 
they  derived  their  snmame  iiom  that  town.  In  Prynne^s 
History,  a  Sir  William  de  Kirkcaldy  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  Scots  barons  who  sobmitted  to  Edward  IIL  of  England 
daring  one  of  his  invasions  of  Scotland,  and  a  charter  of 
King  David  II.,  dated  **Apud  EdynboigGh,"  contains  the 
name  of  a  Simeon  Kyrcaldie. 

Then  were  at  an  early  period  two  prindpal  families  of  the 
name,  the  Kirkaldys  of  Inchtower  or  Inchtan  in  the  shire 
of  Perth,  and  the  Kirkaldys  of  Grange  in  Fife.  From  their 
snmame  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  the  elder  branch, 
although  sapposed  to  have  descended  from  a  yoonger  son  of 
the  former.  Their  connection  with  I^e  must  have  been 
prior  to  the  rdgn  of  David  II.,  as  we  find  a  pension  granted 
by  that  monarch  to  sn  Andrew  de  Kirkaldye,  **  oapella  ano,  6 
marcamm  sterlingoram  annuatim  de  costama  d'ntatis  Sancti 
Andrea,  qnosqne  per  Dominum  Regem  ad  aliqaod  bene6dnm 
ecdesiitsticam  fherit  promotus,**  &c.  The  house  of  Inchtore 
has  long  been  represented  by  the  noble  family  ot  Kinnaird, 
Maijory,  daughter  and  eole  hdreas  of  Sir  John  de  Kiikaldy 
of  Inchtan  having,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  married 
Sir  Reginald  de  Kinnaird,  knight,  and  her  lands  were  con- 
firmed to  him  by  a  charter  of  Robert  III.,  of  date  28th  Jan- 
uary 1899  (see  page  608  of  this  volume).  A  minor  branch, 
the  Kirkaldys  of  Wester  Abden,  also  in  Fife,  appear  to  have 
ceased  as  a  distinct  family  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century. 

In  t^e  Register  Hoose  at  Edinburgh  are  preserved  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  MS.  charters  and  two  remissions  (the  dates 
ranging  between  1440  and  1668,  both  indusive)  relating  to  the 
family  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  now  extmct,  bot  which  at  the 
period  to  which  they  refer  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  county  of  Fife.  John  de  Kurkaldy,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family,  vicar  of  Kewbnm  in  that  shire,  is 
mentioned  in  Ardibishop  Shevez's  confirmation  of  privileges 
to  the  univernty  of  St.  Androws,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  2d 
June  1479. 

William  Kirkaldy  de  Grange  appears  as  one  of  a  quorum 
which  served  Patrick  Crichton  of  Cranstonn-Riddel  heir  to 
his  father,  at  Edinburgh,  7th  December  1506,  and  he  is  men- 


tioned in  a  charter  doted  18th  Febroaiy  1528,  as  bcbg  afive 
m  that  year.  Hk  eldest  son.  Sir  JanMS  Kiriuddy,  married 
Janet,  daa^iter  of  Sir  Jofao  MdviDe  of  Raith,  one  of  the 
early  Bdbnnen,  in  whoss  ri^  he  aeqaiied  the  lands  of  Bon- 
chris  and  otban  in  Fifcsfaire,  with  the  haronks  of  Grange 
and  AnehtsctsoL  Introdaoed  by  Ids  fiither-in-law  to  the 
court  and  oervios  of  King  James  V.,  he  was  made  a  lord  of 
the  beddiamber,  and  on  24th  Mardi  1537,  appobted  kfd- 
high-treasarer  of  Soothmd,  m  place  of  the  abbot  of  Hdyrood. 
»  He  was  considered,"  says  Crawford,  '*  one  of  the  wiseit  and 
worthiest  in  the  nation,  hot  throogh  the  iotCRSt  of  Cardinal 
Bethane,  he  lost  his  office  of  treasurer."  {OfieeniffSkUe.} 
This  did  not  happen,  however,  till  after  fibe  death  of  James 
V.  He  is  described  by  his  brathcMn-law,  Sir  JamM  Mel- 
ville of  Hallhill,  as  ''a  stoat  man,  who  always  oflered  by  sin- 
^  combats,  and  at  pdnt  of  the  sword,  to  maintain  whatever 
he  eaid."  The  year  followiog  hia  appdntment  as  treasurer, 
with  his  three  brothers,  Sir  George,  who  obtained  the  lands  oi 
Craigcrook  in  Mid  Lothian  and  othen  in  StirliogBhire,  John, 
and  Patrick,  hia  father-in-law,  MdvOle  of  Raith,  his 
man,  William  BaroUy  of  Tooch,  and  eight  othen,  he 
a  remission  for  all  crimes,  excepting  tresson,  and  in  October 
1539  he  and  his  three  brothen  recdved  a  dmilar  remissioa 
from  the  crown.  As  an  instance  of  the  &voar  and  confidence 
with  which  he  was  trested  by  the  king,  it  is  rdoted  that  on 
James*  returo  from  his  voyage  round  the  Isles  in  1640,  he 
showed  the  laird  of  Grange  a  scrdl  drawn  up  by  Csrdinal 
Bethune  and  the  priests,  containing  the  names  of  860  noUes 
and  banns  wh(»n  they  had  doomed  to  be  borat  for  heresy, 
smongrt  which  was  his  own,  with  those  of  several  <rf'lus6iends 
and  kinsmen.  With  honest  sincerity  he  denounced  the  inso- 
lence and  npodty  of  the  dergy,  expatiated  on  the  abases 
which  they  hsd  brought  into  the  chorch,  and  on  their  great 
wealth  and  prafiigacy,  and  advised  the  king  to  annex  their 
benefices  to  the  crown,  as  had  been  done  by  his  nnde.  King 
Henry,  with  whom  he  strongly  counselled  him  thst  he  should 
maintain  a  friendly  intercourse.  The  king  took  the  advice 
in  good  part,  and  shortly  after,  when  the  cardinal  and  some 
other  prelttes  went  to  Holyrood-honse,  and  renewed  their 
application  for  the  punishment  of  hereticB,  after  many  re- 
proaches, he  thns  sternly  addressed  them :  **  Padce,  you  jav- 
ellsl  (jul-birds.)  Gett  you  to  your  chsrges  and  refbrme  your 
owne  lives,  and  be  not  instruments  of  discord  betwixt  my  no- 
bilitie  and  me,  or  dies,  I  vow  to  God,  I  sail  reforme  yon,  not 
as  the  king  of  Denmarke  doth,  by  imprisonment,  ndtber  yitt 
as  the  king  of  England  doth,  by  hanging  and  heading,  bnt 
by  diarper  instrumentB,  if  ever  I  heare  suche  a  motion  made 
by  you  agdn!"  (jCalderwood't  HiMoriHy  voL  i.  p.  146.) 
The  same  year,  when  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fynnart,  natu- 
ral ion  of  the  first  eari  of  Airan,  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
to  the  king,  then  on  a  journey  to  fife,  James  sent  the  soco- 
ser  with  his  ring,  to  Sir  James  Leoxmonth,  master  of  the 
household,  and  Sir  James  Kiiksldy  the  treasurer,  and  l^ 
thdr  means,  Hamilton  was  speedily  executed.  The  treasur- 
er's second  son,  James  Kirkaldy,  married  Hdeu,  danghter  of 
Leslie  of  Pitcaple,  and  heiress  of  KeUie  in  Foifanhire,  a  word 
of  the  crown,  and  on  his  father's  leaving  court  to  attend  the 
nuptials,  in  his  absence  Cardind  Bethune  and  the  priests  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  warrant  to  commit  him  to  ward  in  the 
castle  of  Edinbuxgh.  His  imprisonment,  however,  was  ihort, 
and  he  was  soon  restored  to  favour. 

After  the  disastrous  rout  at  Solway,  the  king  on  his  way 
to  Falkland  palace,  when  he  died  soon  sfter  (on  18th  De- 
cember 1642),  vidted  the  treasurer's  house  of  Hdyards, 
when  he  was  courteously  recdved  by  the  l^dy  Grange,  **  an 
andent  and  godlie  matron."    The  treasurer  himself  bein( 
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abtwDt,  his  eldest  son,  VVillUm  Kirkaldy,  and  others,  waited 
npon  the  king.  At  supper,  the  lady  attempted  to  comfort 
his  majesty,  praying  him  "  to  take  the  work  of  God  in  good 
part"  "  My  portioni**  he  answered,  "  of  this  world  is  short, 
for  I  will  not  be  with  yon  fifteen  days.**  On  his  attendants* 
asking  him  where  he  wonld  hold  his  Christmas,  he  replied, 
'*  I  cannot  tell ;  choose  yon  the  place.  Bnt  this  I  can  tell 
yon :  before  Christmas  day  ye  will  be  masterlees,  and  the 
realm  without  a  king.**  (/Mtl,  vol.  i.  p.  151.)  The  trea- 
surer and  his  son,  William,  were  with  the  king  in  his  last 
moments.  By  the  advice  of  the  former,  the  earl  of  Arras 
assembled  the  nobility,  and  obtained  the  regency  during  the 
yonng  qaeeM*s  minority,  and  for  a  time  the  treasnrer  adhered 
faithfully  to  him ;  but,  when  the  Romish  party  obtained  the 
asoenden<nr,  he  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  <tf  the  Mount,  and 
Balneaves  of  Hallhill,  whom  he  had  made  treasurer-clerk, 
were  among  the  first  to  withdraw  from  him.  He  keenly  sup- 
ported the  English  connection,  and  in  1548  was  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  lord-high-treasurer,  mainly  through  the 
machinatk)ns  of  Cardinal  Bethune.  In  revenge,  he  joined 
the  celebrated  oonspinu^  against  that  haughty  and  cruel 
churchman,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  assassination,  with 
three  of  his  sons,  he  Joined  the  murderers  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  his  eldest  son,  William,  had  been  since  the 
morning.  To  the  asdstance  of  the  garrison.  King  Henry  re- 
mitted several  snms  of  money,  with  £200  to  the  laird  of 
Grange,  who  appears  to  have  recdved  other  snms  from  that 
monarch,  for  his  support  of  the  projected  marriage  between 
the  young  Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  Maiy.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates  at  Edinburgh  on  4th  August 
1546,  he  and  his  three  brothers  and  four  sons,  with  all  others 
within  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  were  declared  traitors  and 
forfeited.  On  the  surrender  of  that  fortress,  the  garrison 
Dlamed  their  countrymen  for  deserting  them,  and  the  laird  of 
Grange,  on  being  carried  with  the  rest  prisoner  to  France, 
remarked,  as  he  embarked,  "  I  am  assured  God  sail  revenge 
it  ere  long.**  (/5t<£,  p.  240.)  With  Monypenny  of  Pitmiily 
be  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Cherbourg,  and  while  there 
tliey  stoutly  refused  to  go  to  mass,  the  laird  of  Grange  telling 
tlie  captain  of  the  castle,  on  his  insisting  on  it,  that  if  com- 
pelled to  attend,  "  those  that  were  there  should  see  by  their 
behaviour  how  much  they  despised  it**  After  his  release 
from  Cherbourg  he  resided  in  England  and  beyond  seas  till 
1556,  when,  by  the  mediation  of  the  queen-dowager,  he  made 
his  peace  witii  the  Scottish  government,  and  his  forfeiture 
being  withdrawn  he  had  his  estates  restored  to  him.  He  died 
soon  after. 

With  four  daughters,  he  had  five  sons,  namely.  Sir  William 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  fwemoet  knight  and  soldier  of  his 
time,  of  whom  a  memoir  follows  in  larger  type ;  Sir  James, 
who  was  hanged  on  the  same  scafibld  with  his  brother  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh ;  Sir  David  and  Thomas,  who  both 
served  with  the  garrison  of  St  Andrews,  and  being  sent  to 
Arran*s  camp  on  proposals  of  peace,  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
turn ;  and  George,  of  whom  little  is  known.  The  daughters 
were,  Maijory,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Ramsay  of  Collnthie ; 
Agnes,  to  Sir  Robert  Drummond  of  Camock;  Marion,  to 
William  Semple,  second  baron  of  Cathcart;  and  Elizabeth, 
to  Sir  John  Moubray  of  Bambougal,  chief  of  an  andent  fam- 
ily,  which  became  extinct  about  1620. 

Sir  Wilfiam  Kurkaldy,  the  eldest  son,  married  Maxgaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  liearmonth  of  Dairsie,  provost  of  St 
Andrews,  and  with  her  he  got  on  5th  October  1564,  a  orown 
rharter  of  the  lands  called  Nether  Friarton,  near  that  city. 
He  had  a  daughter,  Janet,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Eer  of 
Femihirst,  ancestor  of  the  marquises  of  Lothian  (see  TjOTHI- 


AN,  marquis  of),  an  adherent  of  Queen  Mary  and  one  of  the 
defenders  of  Edinburgh  castle,  when  besieged  by  the  troopM 
of  the  regent  Morton.  The  barony  of  Grange  was  restored 
on  29th  November  1581  to  William,  son  of  Sur  James  Kiric- 
aldy,  and  nephew  of  Sir  William,  the  latter  having  no  sons 
of  hia  own.  His  mother,  Helen  I^eslie,  the  heiress  of  Kellie, 
proved  false  to  her  husband,  and  betrayed  him  to  her  para- 
mour, the  regent  Morton.  He  escaped  from  the  prison  at 
Dalkeith,  to  which  the  regent  had  consigned  him,  and  eight 
days  after  she  was  found  strangled  in  her  bedchamber.  In 
1590  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Sir  James*  son,  signed  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  in  1596  he  was  indited, 
with  three  others,  for  convocating  an  unlawful  assembly.  He 
had,  with  a  daughter,  two  sons,  Robert,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  Thomas.  On  14th  May  1664,  Charies  IL  created  John 
Kirkaldy,  then  in  possesnon  of  Grange,  a  baronet  of  Soot- 
land,  but  the  title  was  not  connected  with  any  grant  of  land 
in  America,  as  was  usual  with  the  baronetcies  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  the  second  baronet  of  Grange,  and 
ten  other  persons,  were,  by  order  of  the  Scottish  privy  coun- 
cil, committed  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  on  25th  June 
1674,  charged  with  holding  an  armed  conventicle  in  Fife,  for 
which  he  was  fined  £550.  Sir  John  Kurkaldy  of  Grange,  the 
third  baronet,  was  alive  in  1722,  and  on  his  death  in  1739 
the  title  became  extinct  The  estate  of  Grange,  after  being 
in  possession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Skene,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Camegies  of  Boysack,  became  the  proper^  of 
the  Fergussons  of  Raith. 

Mr.  Grant,  in  the  notes  to  the  *  Memoirs  and  Adventures 
of  Kiricaldy  of  GrBng^*  (Edinburgh  1849,  p.  882,)  says  that 
there  are  two  families  of  the  name  in  England,  Kirkaldy  of 
Monkwearmouth,  Durham,  and  Kirkaldy,  late  of  Sunderland, 
now  of  Liverpool,  both  of  whom  bear  the  arms  of  the  line  ot 
Inohture ;  namely,  a,/iw  wavy,  between  three  mvllets  gtUet^ 
with  the  crest  and  motto  of  the  lairds  of  Grange,  **  Fortissi- 
ma  Veritas.**  He  believes  that  there  is  only  one  family  in 
Scotland  bearing  the  name. 

KIRKALDY,  William,  of  Grange,  reputed  the 
bravest  and  most  skilfnl  soldier  of  liis  time,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Kirkaldy  of  Orange, 
high  ti-easnrer  to  James  V.  He  early  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  Cardinal  Bethnne.  After 
the  sun-ender  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  he 
was,  with  the  othei-s,  sent  prisoner  to  France,  bnt 
contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tingnished  himself  highly  in  the  service  of  the 
French  king.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  lords  of  the  Congregation, 
and  had  several  gallant  rencontres  with  the  French 
forces  sent  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  qneeu- 
regent.  For  his  concern  in  the  murder  of  Cardi- 
nal Bethnne,  he  had  been  attainted,  but  the  at- 
tainder was  taken  off  by  parliament  in  1563.  In 
1566  he  joined  the  confederacy  of  nobles  for  the 
removal  of  Bothwell,  and  the  protection  of  the 
infant  prince,  and  at  Carberry  Hill  received  tho 
surrender  of  Queen  Mar}-.     He  afterwards  pur* 
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sued  Both  well  in  the  Orkney  seas,  scattered  his 
small  fleet,  and  obliged  him  to  fly,  with  a  single 
ship,  towards  Norway. 

After  the  battle  of  Langside,  where  he  greatly 
assisted  the  regent  Moray,  Kirkaldy  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Edinbnrgh  castle.  He  was  also 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh.  Up  to  this  period,  he 
had  shown  himself  to  be  flrmly  attached  to  the 
Protestant,  or  king's  party,  bnt  dnrlng  the  ab- 
sence of  the  regent  at  the  conferences  at  York, 
Maitland  of  Lethington  obtained  an  extraordinary 
ascendency  over  him,  and,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  was  peraaaded  to  give  his  support  to  the 
cause  of  Mary. 

The  regent  Momy*s  death  in  1570  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  queen's  adherents ;  and,  being  ani- 
mated with  the  utmost  rancour  against  their  op- 
ponents, they  resolved  on  an  immediate  appeal  to 
arms.  Assembling  at  Linlithgow,  the  chiefs  of 
the  queen's  faction  marched  thence  to  P^dinhurgli, 
and  held  a  parliament  there,  but  were  soon  after 
compelled  to  remove  to  the  former  town,  where 
they  openly  proclaimed  the  queen's  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  leader  of  the  king's  paity 
having  chosen  the  earl  of  Lennox  regent,  con- 
voked the  Estates  at  Stirling,  and  issued  a  coun- 
ter-proclamation. To  the  assistance  of  the  latter, 
Sir  William  Drury,  marshal  of  Berwick,  aiTived 
with  a  large  force  from  England,  and  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  the  contending  factions,  which 
was  continued  till  the  end  of  April  1571 .  On  the 
day  after  its  expiration.  Captain  Crawford  of  Jor- 
(lanhill,  by  a  successful  night  attack,  suiprised  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton  for  the  regent,  and  taking 
prisoner,  among  othere,  Hamilton,  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress, that  prelate  was  almost  immediately  after- 
wards executed  at  Stirliug,  without  even  the 
semblance  of  a  trial.  On  the  12th  of  June,  Kirk- 
aldy held  a  parliament  in  the  queen's  name  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  subsequent  Sep- 
tember, he  projected  a  well-concerted  plan  for 
seizing  the  regent  and  all  the  nobles  with  him  at 
Stilling,  which,  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  those 
to  whom  the  enterprise  was  intrusted,  proved  a 
failure;  but,  in  the  accompanying  struggle,  the 
regent  Lennox  was  killed 
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regency,  tliat  nobleman  set  on  foot  negotiations 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  queen's  party,  in  which  he  was  at  length 
successful.  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  however,  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving  some  promised  suc- 
cours from  Fmnce,  still  resolved  to  defend  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  in  the  queen's  benalf.  That 
fortress  was,  in  consequence,  closely  Invested  by 
the  forces  of  Sir  William  Drury,  who  had  joined 
the  regent's  army  with  a  formidable  train  of  ar- 
tillery. After  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
Kirkaldy  saw  his  defences  battered  down,  one 
well  destroyed,  and  the  other  choked  up,  his  guns 
silenced,  and  his  provisions  exhausted,  and  in 
vain  offered  terms.  The  garrison  mntinied,  and 
threatened  to  hang  Maitland  over  the  wall,  which 
compelled  Kirkaldy  to  capitulate,  when  he  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  commander,  May  29, 
1573,  on  promise  of  good  treatment.  In  spite  of 
this  assurance,  however,  the  brave  Kirkaldy  and 
his  brother  wei-e  ignominionsly  hanged  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  third  of  the  ensuing 
August,  and  Maitland  only  escaped  the  same  fate 
by  taking  poison. 

John  Knox,  with  ^hom  he  had  quarrelled  about 
the  end  of  1570,  as  related  in  the  life  of  the  Re- 
foimer,  had,  previous  to  his  death,  in  November 
1572,  sent  Kirkaldy,  by  David  Lindsay,  minister 
of  Leith,  the  following  remarkable  and  solemn 
message :  *^  Go,"  he  said,  ^^  to  yonder  man  in  the 
castle  (meaning  Kirkaldy) — fie  whom  ye  know  I 
have  loved  so  dearly — tell  him  that  I  have  sent 
ye  once  more  to  warn  him,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  leave  that  evil  cause,  for  neither  the  craigy 
rock  in  which  he  so  miserably  confides,  nor  the 
carnal  prudence  of  that  man  Lethington,  whom 
he  esteems  even  as  a  demigod,  nor  the  assistance 
of  strangers,  shall  preserve  him ;  but  he  shall  be 
disgracefully  dragged  forth  to  punishment,  and 
hanged  on  a  gallows  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  unle^ 
he  speedily  amend  his  life,  and  flee  to  the  mercy  of 
God."  At  the  instigation  of  Maitland,  Kirkaldy  re- 
turned a  scornful  answer,  which  afterwards  occa- 
sioned him  the  most  poignant  regret.  *^  Begone," 
he  said,  **  and  tell  Master  John  Knox  he  is  but  a 
dirty  prophet."  On  the  day  of  his  execution, 
when  he  saw  the  scaffold  prepared,  says  Calder- 
wood,  the  day  fair,  '*  and  the  sun  shining  clear," 
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)iU  coantenance  changed,  and  Mr.  David  LiiidsAj, 
wl»o  was  with  him,  aslced  him  the  cause.  '*  Faith, 
Mr.  David,*'  he  answered,  **I  perceive  well  now 
that  Mr.  Knox  was  tiie  tme  servant  of  God,  and 
his  threat^iiings  to  be  accomplished.''  Tie  tlien 
requested  him  to  repeat  Knox's  message,  which 
he  did,  adding  that  he  hsd  been  earnest  with  God 
for  him,  and  was  sorry  for  that  which  slioiild  be- 
fall his  body,  for  the  love  he  bare  to  him,  bnt  was 
assnred  there  was  mercv  for  his  soul.  To  this  he 
answered,  '^  I  hope  in  God  that,  sfter  men  shall 
tliink  I  am  past  and  gone,  I  shall  ^rive  yon  a  to- 
ken of  the  assurance  of  that  mercy  to  my  sonl, 
flcc-ording  to  the  speech  of  that  man  of  God."  It 
was  aboat  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  he 
was  thnist  off  the  ladder,  the  sun  being  then  west, 
according  to  Calderwood's  minute  description, 
about  the  north-west  corner  of  the  steeple  of  St. 
Giles'.  ^*  As  he  was  hanging,  his  face  was  set  to- 
wards the  east ;  bnt  within  a  short  space,  tniiied 
about  to  the  west,  against  the  sun,  and  so  re- 
mained ;  at  which  time  Mr.  David  marked  him, 
when  all  supposed  he  was  dead,  to  lift  up  his 
hands,  which  were  bound  before  him,  and  to  lay 
them  down  again  softly ;  which  moved  him  with 
exclamation  to  glorify  God  before  all  the  people." 
{Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  284.]  His  head,  after  being  cut  off, 
was  fixed  upon  the  highest  spike  in  tlie  gate  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  had,  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  fidelity,  defended  to  the  last. 

Kirkcudbright,  baron,  a  title  (dormant  since  1832)  in 
the  Scottish  peerage,  conferred  in  1688,  on  Sir  Robert  Mac- 
lellan,  eldest  aon  of  Sir  Thomas  Maclellan  of  Bombie,  in  the 
stewmrtnr  of  Kirkcndbright.  This  familv,  once  veiy  power- 
ful in  Galloway,  ponessed  several  castles,  one  of  which,  now 
in  a  minons  state,  built  in  1582  by  Thomas  Madellan  of 
Bombie,  stands  in  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright.  Sir  Patrick 
Maclellan,  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Bombie,  incurred 
forfeiture  in  consequence  of  marauding  depredations  on  the 
lands  of  the  Douglases,  lords  of  Galloway.  His  son,  Sir 
William,  incited  by  a  proclamation  o^  James  II.,  offering  the 
forfeited  barony  to  any  person  who  s  lould  disperse  a  band  of 
gypmes  who  infested  the  country,  and  capture  tlieir  leader, 
dead  or  alive,  received  back  his  patrimony,  on  carrying  to  the 
king  the  bead  of  their  captain  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  To 
commemorate  the  manner  in  which  he  regained  the  barony, 
he  adopted  as  his  crest  an  erect  right  arm,  the  hand  grasping 
a  dagger,  on  the  point  of  which  was  a  Moor's  bead  couped, 
proper;  with  the  motto  "Think  on," — intimating  the  stead> 
iness  of  purpose  with  which  he  had  meditated  his  enterprise. 
About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  William,  eighth  earl 
of  Douglas,  besieged  and  captured  Sir  Patrick  Maclellan,  tu- 
tor of  Bombie  and  sheriff  oi  Galloway,  in  iiis  8tron?hold  of 


Raeberry  castle,  and  can'ied  liiin  off  to  Thrieve  casiie,  fur  his 
refusal  to  join  tlie  confederacy  against  the  king  (see  page  44 
of  this  volume).  Sir  Patrick's  uncle.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  who 
held  a  high  ofRce  near  the  king's  person,  obtained  a  lett^ 
from  his  majesty,  peremptorily  ordering  Douglas  to  relesfte 
hiH  prisoner.  Anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  relative.  Gray 
carried  the  letter  himself  The  earl  professed  to  receive  it 
with  all  respect ;  but  desired  that  Gray  should  partake  of 
some  repast^,  before  entering  on  a  business  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  the  king.  In  the  mean- 
time, guessing  the  purport  of  the  letter,  he  ordered  his  pris- 
oner to  be  put  to  death  before  it  was  opened.  He  then  told 
his  gnest  that  it  grieved  him  sorely  to  find  that  it  was  not  in 
liis  power  to  give  full  effect  to  the  command  of  his  sovereign , 
and,  taking  Gray  to  the  place  where  the  beheaded  body 
of  Maclellan  lay,  he  sarcastically  said,  "  Yonder,  Sir  Patrick, 
lies  your  sister's  son.  Unfortunately  he  wants  the  head ;  but 
you  are  welcome  to  do  with  the  body  what  yon  please."  His 
tragical  fate  roused  the  indignation  of  the  country  agunst  the 
Douglases,  and  soon  after  the  eari  was  stabbed  by  the  king 
at  Stirling. 

Sir  Robert  Maclellan  above  mentioned,  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Sir  William  who  r^ained  his  patrimony,  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  James  VI.  and  Charles 
I.,  and  by  the  latter  was  created  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Kirkcudbright,  25th  May  1633,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male,  bearing  his  name  and  arms.  He  died  in  1841, 
and  having  only  a  daughter,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Thomas,  second  son  of  William  Maclellan  of  Glenshannoch, 
the  first  lord's  younger  brother.  The  second  Lord  Kirkcud- 
bright, a  steady  royalist,  died  in  May  1647,  without  issue. 
His  cousin,  John,  the  elder  son  of  the  first  lord's  youngest 
brother,  John  Maclellan  of  Bourg,  succeeded  as  third  lord. 
This  nobleman  was  very  eccentric  and  hotheaded,  and  at  first 
was  an  impetuous  royalist.  Being  proprietor  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  parish  of  Kirkcudbright,  he  compelled  his  vas- 
sals to  t«ke  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  occasioned  the 
niin  of  the  villages  of  Dunrod  and  Galtway,  by  levying  near- 
ly all  their  male  population,  and  incurred  such  enormous 
expenses  as  completely  ruined  his  eststes.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, however,  his  zeal  for  despotic  monarchy  seems  to  have 
cooled,  as  he  opposed  the  attempt  to  force  prelacy  on  Scot- 
land, and  even  sanctioned  a  riot  created  by  the  people  of 
Kirkcudbright,  for  preventing  the  settlement  of  an  Episcopa* 
Han  minister  in  the  church  of  that  town.  At  the  time  when 
some  women  were  sent,  as  ringleaders  in  it,  to  the  pilloiy,  he 
was  captured,  with  some  other  mfluendal  persons,  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  died,  greatly  in  debt,  in  1664. 
His  son,  William,  by  right  fourth  Lord  Kirkcudbright,  died 
in  his  nonage  without  issue,  in  1669.  The  family  estates  had 
been  seized  and  sold  by  his  father's  creditors,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  support  the  dignity.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin,  John  Maclellan,  elder  son  of  William  Maclellan  of 
Auchlean,  brother  of  the  third  lord,  but  he  did  not  assume 
the  title.  He  also  died  in  his  minority,  without  issue,  and 
the  guardians  of  bis  only  brother,  James,  bom  in  1661, 
did  not  allow  him  to  take  it  either.  In  1721,  in  the  keenly 
contested  struggle  for  the  representation  of  the  peerage  be- 
tween the  earls  of  Eglinton  and  Aberdeen,  he  came  forward 
and  voted  as  I»rd  Kirkcudbright,  but  his  vote  was  protested 
against.  He  voted  also  at  the  subsequent  elections  till  his 
death  in  1780.  As  he  had  only  daughters,  the  title  then  de- 
volved on  William  Maclellan  of  Boumess,  the  heir-male  of  the 
body  of  Gilbert  Maclellan.  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Madel- 
lan of  Bombie,  who  die<l  about  1504,  and  was  the  great- 
great-granduncle  of  the  first  lord.     He  voted  as  I^rd  Kirk- 
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eadbrigbt  at  elections  of  representative  peen  in  1787,  and 
the  two  following  yeara.  At  the  general  election  of  1741,  a 
protest  against  the  reception  of  bis  vote  was  entered  by  James 
Madellan,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Sir  Samnel  Maclellan, 
merchant,  and  at  one  time  lord  provost  of  Edinbm^h.  On 
this  occasion  tbej  were  both  present,  and  both  voted  as  Lord 
Kirkcudbright.  In  1786,  James  Maclellan  had  presented  a 
petition  to  the  king,  claiming  the  title.  It  was  remitted  to 
the  lord  advocate  and  solicitor-general  to  inquire  into  its 
statements,  and  thej  reported  that  he  had  not  made  out  his 
claim.  At  the  election  of  the  80th  April  1742,  a  protest  was, 
in  his  turn,  taken  by  William  i^inst  James,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion also  both  were  present,  Jiimes  fur  tlie  last  time,  and 
again  both  voted  as  Lord  Kirkcudbright.  One  of  them  was 
tiie  **  Lord  Kilooubrie,"  whom  Goldsmith,  in  his  sneers  at 
the  poverty  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  mentions  as  keeping  a 
glove-shop  in  Edinburgh.  At  all  elections  of  representative 
peers  subsequent  to  that  of  1742,  except  one,  William  was 
present  and  voted.  On  14th  December  1761,  the  House  of 
Iiords  ordered  him  "  not  to  presume  to  take  upon  lumself  the 
titie,  honour,  and  dignily  of  Lord  Kixkcudbright,  until  his 
claim  shall  have  been  allowed  in  due  course  of  law.**  He  died 
soon  after.  He  had  three  sons.  The  eldest,  the  master  of 
Kirkcudbright,  predeceased  his  father  in  1741.  John,  the 
second  son,  became  seventh  lord,  and  the  third  son,  the  Hon. 
Dunbar  Maclellan,  captain  R.N.,  was  killed  6th  July  1782, 
in  the  second  engagement  with  the  French  admural  de  Suf> 
fVein,  while  in  command  of  the  Superb,  the  flagship  of  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  and  was  highly  spoken  of  in  Sir  Edwaid*s 
despatches,  as  "  an  excellent  officer  in  every  department  of 
the  service.** 

John,  seventh  Tx)rd  Kirkcudbright,  the  eldest  surviving 
son,  an  officer  in  the  army,  on  petition  to  the  king  had  his 
claim  to  the  title  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  8d  May 
1778,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  was  presented  to 
King  George  IIL  as  Lord  Kirkcudbright.  He  became  Iteu- 
tenant-KX)lonel  of  the  8d  regiment  of  foot-guards  in  1784,  and 
retired  from  the  army  the  following  year.  He  died  24th  De- 
cember 1801,  in  his  78d  year.  He  had  two  sons:  the  elder, 
Sholto  Henry,  eighth  Lord  Kiriccudbright,  bom  15th  August 
1771,  died,  witiiont  issue,  16th  April  1827,  when  his  brother, 
Camden -Grey,  became  ninth  lord.  Bom  20th  April  1774, 
the  latter  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Gor- 
ges, and  had  an  only  daughter.  On  his  death,  at  Bragea, 
19th  April  1832,  the  title  became  dormant. 


KiRKPATRTCK,  anciently  sometimes  spelled  Kilpatrick,  a 
surname  derived  from  CeUa  Patridi^  the  church  of  Patrick, 
and  the  prefix  of  the  name  of  no  less  than  four  parishes  in 
Gallowav. 

Tlie  andoit  family  of  Kirkpatrick  of  Cloaebnra,  who  pos- 
sess a  baronetcy,  have,  according  to  tradition,  held  lands 
in  Kithsdale  since  the  ninth  century.  In  the  reign  of  David 
I.,  (1124 — 1158,)  Yvo  Kirkpatrick  was  witness  to  a  charter  of 
Robert  Bras  the  competitor,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  Eufemia, 
his  wife,  granting  the  fishing  of  Torduflf  to  the  monks  of  Holme 
Cultnim.  His  grandson,  also  Yvo,  obtained  firom  Alexander  I L 
a  charter  cf  confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Kilosbum,  [from  CtUa 
OHbwm]  which  belonged  formerly  to  his  ancestors,  dated  loth 
August  1282.  In  the  Ragman  Roll,  among  those  mentioned 
as  having,  in  1296,  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  1.,  are  Stephen 
de  Kilpatrick,  and  Roger  de  Kilpatrick,  the  latter  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Torthorwald  branch  of  the  Kiricpatricks.  These 
last  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Carlyle  by  marriage.  Ro- 
ger Kirkpatrick,  successor  of  John,  was  one  of  the  attendants 
of  King  Robert  Brace  at  Dumfries,  whfm  he  met  Comyn  in 


the  church  of  the  Franciscans  in  that  town,  and  it  was  h« 
who,  on  Braoe*s  rushing  out,  and  expressing  a  doubt  that  he 
had  killed  the  Red  Comyn,  despatched  the  latter,  with  the 
exclamation,  **  You  doubt  I  Ise  mak  siocar,**  (or  sura,)  which 
became  the  motto  of  his  family,  their  crest  being  "a  hand 
holding  a  dagger,  ui  pale,  distilling  drops  of  blood.  La  1314 
he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  England,  in  company  with  Sir 
Ndl  Campbell,  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Riser's 
son,  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  besides  inheriting  Closebum, 
for  his  father's  signal  services  and  bia  own  to  his  sovereign 
and  country,  got  the  lands  of  Redburgh  in  the  sheriffdom  of 
Dumfries,  as  the  charter  of  Robert  Brus  bears,  dated  at  Loch- 
maben,  4th  January  in  the  14th  year  of  his  rdgn. 

In  1855,  Sir  Thomas*  son.  Sir  Roger,  who  remained  faith- 
ful amidst  the  general  defection  of  the  nobles,  distinguished 
himself  by  taking  from  the  English  the  casties  of  Caerlaver- 
ock  and  Dalswinton,  and  thus  preserved  the  whole  territory 
of  Mithsdale  in  allegiance  to  the  Scottish  crown.  The  histo- 
rian, John  Major,  says  he  levelled  the  former  with  the  ground. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  literally  time,  as  he  continued  to 
reside  in  it  till  his  sassssination  by  his  kinsman,  Sir  James 
Lindsay,  in  1857.  No  known  cause  of  quarrel  existed  be- 
tween them,  except  that  Kirkpatrick,  as  tradition  records, 
had  married  a  lady  to  whom  lindsay  was  greatly  attached. 
Lindaay  expiated  his  crime  with  bu  life,  having  been  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  David  II.  *  The  Murder  of  Caerhiverock* 
is  the  subject  of  a  veiy  spirited  ballad  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
ffirkpatrick  Sharpe.  Sir  Roger's  son,  Winfred  or  Umfrey, 
in  addition  to  the  lands  of  Redburgh,  got  those  of  Tor- 
thorwald, in  the  debateable  district  between  Lower  Nithadale 
and  Lower  Annandale.  The  son,  or  grandson  of  the  latter, 
Sir  Thomas  Kurkpatrick,  made  a  resignation  of  the  baronies 
of  Closebum  and  Redburgh  into  the  hands  of  Robert  duke  of 
Albany,  earl  of  Fife,  and  governor  of  Scotland,  for  a  new 
charter  of  Tailzie,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  male,  dated  at 
Ayr,  14th  October  1409.  He  was  sucoeeded  by  his  brother, 
Roger  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  one  of  the  gentiemen  of  inquest 
in  serving  William  Lord  Somerville  heir  to  his  father,  llio- 
mas  Lord  Somerville,  before  Sur  Henry  Preston  of  Craigmil- 
lar,  sheriff-principal  and  provost  of  Edinburgh,  10th  June 
1485,  when  he  had  on  his  seal,  appended  to  the  retoor,  the 
escutcheon  of  his  arms,  supported  with  two  lions  guardant, 
though  afterwards  the  supporters  were  two  talbots  (Att&efV 
Btraldry^  vol.  i.  p.  147).  In  1848,  his  son,  Sir  Thomaa 
Kirkpatrick,  was  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  trace  with 
England.  His  descendant.  Sir  lliomas  Kirkpatrick,  knight, 
a  gentieman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  James  VI.,  obtained 
from  that  monarch  a  patent  of  free  denixen  within  tiie  king- 
dom of  England  in  1603,  and  died  about  162a 

His  great-grandson,  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum,  for 
his  unshaken  fidelity  to  Cfaaiies  I.,  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia,  26th  March  1685.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Thomaa, 
second  baronet,  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest 
of  these.  Sir  Thomas,  third  baronet,  by  his  marriage  with 
Susannah,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James  Grierson  of  Cape- 
noch,  brought  that  estate  into  the  family.  Of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Closebum,  a  square  tower  about  60  feet  hig^  con- 
siating  of  a  ground  floor  and  three  vaulted  apartments,  Grose 
has  given  a  drawing  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  Scotland.*  The 
mansion-house,  built  by  the  first  baronet,  partiy  with  tiie 
materials  of  the  old  residence,  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
through  the  carelessness  of  dranken  servants,  on  the  night  ol 
the  29th  August,  1748,  and  all  the  fiimily  papers,  portraita, 
plate,  &0.  therein  consumed.  He  had  eight  children,  and 
died  in  October  1771.  His  second  and  eldest  surviving  son. 
Sir  Jamea,  fourth  baronet,  commenced  in  1772  the  limeworks 
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noth  in  Closebnrn  and  Keir,  whioh  have  proved  most  bmefi- 
da]  to  the  district  In  1788  he  sold  the  estate  of  Cloeebum 
to  Mr.  Menteth,  and  died  7th  June  1804.  Bis  son,  Sir 
Thomas,  the  fifth  baroi^  Sheriff  of  Dnmfries-shire,  married 
Jane,  dttughter  of  Charles  Sharpe,  Knq.  of  Hoddam,  and  died 
in  1844,  when  his  son,  Sir  Chiirles  Sharps  Kirlq>atriclc  of 
Cloeebnm,  bom  in  1808,  became  sixth  baronet. 

The  younger  brother  of  the  8d  baronet  of  Cloeebum, 
William  Kirkpatrick  of  £IliaUnd,  married  a  daughter  of 
i.(ird-jastice-clerk  Erskine.  Their  son  Charles,  succeeding  to 
t)ie  estate  of  Hoddam,  assomed  the  name  of  Sharpe,  and  was 
father  of  General  Matthew  Sharpe,  M.P.  for  the  Dumfriett 
burghs,  who  died  in  1841,  and  of  the  antiquaiy  and  wit,  Mr. 
ChHfles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  of  Hotidam,  who  died  in  1851. 
(See  memoir  of  him,  vol.  8.)  llie  latter  drew  up  a  chart  of 
the  family  tree  of  the  Kirkpatricks  of  Cloeebum. 


Grammatica  I^atina.  Edin.  1676,  12mo.   Lond.  1677,  8vq. 

Compendium  of  Rhetoric,  with  a  small  Treatise  on  AnaJy- 
sis,  appended.    1678. 

A  New  Family-book ;  or.  The  Trae  interest  of  Famihes. 
Lond.  1698,  8to. 

Advice  to  Children.     Lond.  1698,  8vo. 

Discourses  about  the  right  way  of  improving  our  time. 
Lond.  1608. 

An  improved  edition  of  the  Jjitin  Grammar  of  John  Des- 
pauter,  the  celebrated  Dutch  grammarian,  1695.  This  work 
he  undertook  the  revision  of  at  the  desire  of  the  Pariiamen- 
tary  Commissioners  for  Colleges,  and  it  continued  to  be  Cf»m- 
monly  used  in  the  Scottish  schools  till  superseded  by  Rudili- 
man*s  Rudiments. 

Plea  before  the  Kirk  and  Civil  Judicature  of  Scotland,  in 
5  parts.     Lond.  1698,  4to. 


From  a  branch  of  the  Kirkpatricks,  styled  of  Conheath,  is  j 
descended  the  Empress  Eugenia  consort  of  Napoleon  III.  of 
Fnnoe.  According  to  one  account,  this  branch  springs  from 
Alexander  Kirkpatrick  of  Kirkmichael,  2d  son  of  the  8d  Roger 
de  Kirkpatrick  of  Cloeebum ;  the  barony  of  Conheath  having 
been  bestowed  on  him  as  the  roward  of  bis  valour  in  making 
a  captive  of  the  9tb  earl  of  Douglns  at  Buniswark  in  1484. 
Another  account  grnfts  it  on  the  main  tree  at  a  much  more 
recent  date.  The  Empress  Eugenie's  great-greitt-grand- 
father  joined  the  standard  of  the  Pretender  in  1746,  and  being 
taken  prisoner,  died  on  tlie  scaffold.  His  son  lefl  Scotland, 
and  settled  at  Ostend,  whence  the  family  emigrated  to  Spain. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  William  Kirkpatrick, 
ctiusin-german  of  Sir  James  Kirkpatrick,  baronet  of  Close- 
bum,  was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Conheath,  parish  of  Caer- 
laverock.  The  esttate  had  originally  been  one  of  the  numerous 
possessions  of  the  Cloeebum  family,  of  which  he  was  a  cadet, 
but  had  passed  out  of  thdr  hands,  and  was  repurohased  by  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick's  grandfather.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  himself  had  a  veiy 
Urge  family,  the  only  romaining  member  of  whioh.  Miss  Jane 
Forbes  Kirkpatrick,  residing  at  Nitb  Bank,  Dumfries,  who 
died  Dea  21, 1854,  in  her  89th  year,  was  aunt  of  the  countess 
de  Montijo,  the  mother  of  the  empress  Eugenie.  One  of  his 
sons,  ahk>  named  William  Kirkpatrick,  was  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  a  meroliant  in  Malaga,  and  American 
ooiiMul  in  that  city.  He  married  Francises,  eldest  daughter 
of  Bnron  Grivignee,  a  Belgian,  and  had  one  son,  who  died 
early,  and  three  daughters.  Maria  Kirkpatrick,  Uie  eldest, 
married  Don  Cipriano  Palaibx,  then  Count  of  Teba,  a  grandee 
of  Spain  of  the  fintt  class,  later,  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother.  Count  del  Montijo,  issue  2  daughters;  the  elder  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Alba,  and  died  in  Sept.  1860, 
leaving  8  children ;  the  younger,  Eugenie  Marie  de  Guzman, 
Countess  of  Teba,  bom  at  Grenada  May  5,  1826,  mairied 
January  29,  1858.  Charles  I^uis  Napoleon,  (Napoleon  III.,) 
Emperor  of  the  French,  issue.  Napoleon,  Prince  Imperial,  bom 
M aroh  1 6, 1 866.  William  Kirkpatrick's  2d  danghter,  Cariotta, 
married  her  cousin,  Thomaa  Kirkpatrick  of  Ostend.  'Hie  3d  > 
daughter,  Enriquetta,  married  the  Count  de  Cabarrus,  whose 
sister  was  tlie  celebrated  Madame  Tallien. 


KiKKWAiJ«.  Viscount     See  Okiu(EY,  earl  of. 

KIRKWOOD,  James,  an  eminent  teacher  and 
grammarian,  who  nourished  in  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  near  Dunbar,  and  was  for  some  years 
master  of  the  gi'ammar  school  at  Linlithgow,  and 
afterwards  at  Kelso.     His  works  nre: 


KmcLAND,  (now  Cleland,)  a  sumame  derived  from  the 
lands  of  Kneland  in  Lanarkshire.  The  first  of  the  family  on 
record,  Alexander  Kneland  of  that  ilk,  living  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  III.,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Adam  Wal- 
lace of  Riocartoun,  father  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  hero  of 
Scotland.  His  son,  James  Cleland,  joined  his  cousin  in 
1296,  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
In  enumerating  those  who  then  hastened  to  the  standard  of 
Wallace,  Blind  Harry  (Dr.  Jamieson*a  edition  of  The  Wallace 
and  Brvee^  p.  80),  says, 

"  Kneland  was  thar,  ner  cusyng  to  Wallaoe, 
Syne  baid  with  him  in  mony  peralouss  placa** 

He  was  present  at  most  of  the  exploits  of  Wallace,  particu^^ 
lariy  at  Loudoun  hill,  July  1296,  at  the  battie  of  Stirling, 
18th  September  1297,  and  at  the  disastrous  battie  of  Kai- 
kurk,  22d  July  1298.  He  sailed  with  his  illustrious  cousin 
to  France,  and  in  the  directions  in  Blind  Harry  given  by 
Wallace  to  his  men,  in  the  sea-battle  with  Thomas  of  Lon- 
gueville,  called  the  Red  Reaver,  ia  this  one : 

"  Kneland,  cosjng,  cum  tak  the  ster  on  hand. 
Her  on  the  waill  ner  by  the  1  sail  stand.** 

He  supported  the  cause  of  Robert  Bras,  and  with  his  eldest 
son,  John  Cleland,  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum,  where  he  was  wounded.  For  his  loyalty  and  good 
services  he  obtained  from  that  monarch  several  lands  in  the 
barony  of  Calder,  Linlithgowshire,  as  already  related  (see 
Clkland,  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  page  648).  Tl.e  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  taken  prisoner  with  David  XL  at  the  bat- 
tie of  Durham,  17th  October  1846. 

Tl)e  representative  of  the  family,  James  Blackwood  Rir!»f 
Cleland,  Esq.  of  Rnth-Oael,  Ireland,  waa  bom  in  1885. 


Knoz,  the  surname  of  a  family  designed  of  that  ilk,  wno 
once  possessed  the  lands  of  Knock,  or  Knox,  in  the  county  of 
Renfiisw,  and  which  claimed  to  be  derived  from  Utred,  the 
Saxon  earl  of  Northumberland.  Several  of  the  name  are  ca 
be  ^onnd  witnesses,  in  the  reigns  of  Alexander  II.  and  III., 
in  the  charters  of  the  abbacy  of  Paisley  {NitbeCt  System  of 
IlBraldry^  vol.  L  p.  180).  The  ikmily  was  also  fre^ently 
designed  of  Ranfbrly  and  Craigends,  lands  which  they  alfo 
possessed  in  the  same  county.  Nisbet  mentions  a  charter  oi 
confirmation  of  James  III.,  of  a  rengnation  of  the  barony  of 
Ranfnrly  and  Grief  castle,  by  John  Knox  of  Craigends,  in  fa- 
vour of  Uchter  Knox,  about  1474.  Andraw  Knox,  a  younger 
sou  of  John  Knox  of  Ranfuriy,  was  in  1606  bishop  of  tiM 
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l«i«tf,  Had  m  1622  wns  translHted  to  tlie  see  of  Rapboe  in 
Ireland.  His  miii,  Thomas  Knox,  sncoeeded  liis  father  as 
bishop  of  the  Isles.  The  family  failed  in  the  penon  of  the 
grand-nephew  of  Andrew  Knox,  vis.,  Uchter  Knox  of  Ran- 
fiirlj,  who  had  but  one  ditnghter,  and  who  sold  that  estate  in 
1668,  to  the  first  earl  of  Dundonald. 

The  oelebratetl  Reformer,  John  Knox,  is  traditionally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  ciidet  of  thiM  familj.  This  bowerer  is 
dunbtfu],  although  Dr.  MCrie  (^Life  of  Knox,  Appendix  to 
Tol.  1.,  note  A),  states  that  in  a  genealogical  account  of  the 
Knoxes.  in  posaession  of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Knox,  minister  of  Sooiie,  the  Reformer's  father  is  said  to  have 
been  a  brother  of  the  fnmily  of  Ranfurlie,  and  *'  proprietor 
of  the  esUte  of  Gifford,**  in  Haddingtonshire.  In  David 
Buchanan's  Memoir  of  Knox,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
**  Historic  **  of  1644,  it  ib  a!so  stated  that  his  ''  father  was  a 
brother's  son  of  the  bouse  of  Ranferlie.**  Dr.  M'Crie  does 
not  place  much  reliance  on  the  assertion  that  the  Reformer's 
father  waa  **  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Gifiiird,"  and  thinks 
that  his  ancestors  had  aettled  in  East  I»thian  as  earl.?  as  tlie 
time  of  his  great-grandfather.  This  he  infers  from  Knoz'a 
own  words,  quoting  from  his  *  Historic  of  the  Reformation, 
(p.  806,  edit.  1782,)  a  conversation  that  the  Reformer  had 
with  the  earl  of  liotiiweil,  in  which  he  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  ancestors:  "My  lord,*'  he  said,  '*my  great- 
grandfather, gudeshir,  and  father,  have  served  your  lordship's 
predecessours,  and  some  of  tliem  have  dyed  under  their  stand- 
ards; and  this  is  a  pairt  of  the  obligatioun  of  our  Scottish 
kitidnn.** — (Ibid.,  App.  note  B.)  For  some  curioua  facts 
relative  to  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  paper  by  John  Richanlson,  K^q.,  Ihidiiington.  with  sup- 
plementary notices  by  Mr.  Laing,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  iiL,  part  1,  1860. 

In  Ireland  there  are  several  families  of  this  surname,  pro- 
prietors of  estates,  of  Scottish  descent.  One  of  them,  origin- 
ally from  Glasgow,  possesses  the  earldom  of  RMnrurly  (created 
in  1831)  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  is  said  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  the  family  of  Ranfurly  in  Scotland. 

KNOX,  John,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  was  bom  In  1505,  at  a  place 
called  Giflfordgate,  a  snbnrb  of  Haddington.  The 
statement,  that  the  village  of  GitTord,  East  Lothian, 
was  his  birthplace,  is  a  mistake.  It  was  not  then 
bnil.t.  In  the  subnrb  of  GifTordgate,  there  were 
i^ome  houses  known  by  the  name  of  Knoxes  Wafls. 
His  mother^s  name  was  Sinclair,  and  in  subse- 
quent times  many  of  his  letters  were,  for  precau- 
tion's sake,  subscribed  *John  Sinclair.*  He  re- 
ceived the  rndimcnts  of  his  education  at  Hadding- 
ton grammar  school,  and  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  St.  Andrews,  under  John  Major,  then 
principal  of  St.  Salvator's  college.  His  progress 
in  teaming  was  rapid,  and  he  rook  the  degree  of 
M.A.  before  the  usual  time,  after  which  he  taught 
philosophy  as  regent  of  one  of  the  classes  in  the 
university.  About  the  same  time  he  was  admitted 
into  priept's  orders  long  before  the  age  appointed 
by  the  canons  for  receiving  ordination.    The  writ- 


ings of  the  ancient  Fathers,  particularly  of  Jerome 
and  St.  Aujnistine,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  school  theology,  and  he  resolved 
to  attach  himself  to  a  more  plain  and  practical 
method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  than  that 
offered  by  the  writings  of  the  scholastic  divines. 
AVhile  yet  engaged  enquiring  after  the  tmth,  be 
attended  the  sermons  of  Thomas  Gwilliam,  or 
Williams,  a  firlar,  who  had  the  boldness  to  preach 
against  the  Pope's  supremacy.  In  1543  Gwil- 
liam was  chosen  preacher  to  the  Regent  An*an. 
"The  man,"  says  Calderwood,  (vol.  i.  p.  155,) 
'*•  was  of  a  sound  jndgment,  reasonable  good  liter- 
ature in  respect  of  the  time,  of  a  prompt  and  good 
utterance:  his  doctrine  was  wholesome,  but  without 
yehemeude  against  superstitioun.  Johne  Rough, 
who  after  suffered  for  the  trathe  in  England,  how- 
belt  not  so  learned,  and  more  simple,  and  more 
vehement  against  all  impietie,  preached  also  some- 
times. This  Thomas  Gwilliam  was  a  Blacke  frier, 
borne  beside  Elstone  -  furde  (Athelstaneford)  in 
East  Lothian,  and  provinciall  of  the  Blacke  friers 
of  Scotland.  He  waa  the  first  man  from  whome 
Mr.  Knox  receaved  anie  taste  of  the  truthe." 
But  Knox  was  still  more  Impressed  with  the  un- 
sonndness  of  the  popish  system  by  the  preaching 
of  the  celebrated  George  Wishai-t,  who  afterwards 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake,  through  the  per- 
secution of  Cardinal  Bethune. 

About  1542  Knox  began  to  disseminate  the 
new  doctrines  among  his  pupils,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  popish  eccle- 
siastics, by  whom  he  was  degraded  from  the 
priesthood,  denounced  as  a  heretic,  and  only 
escaped  assassination  by  flight.  Being  appointed 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Douglas  of  Langniddrie,  and 
Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  who  had  embraced  the 
lieformed  doctrines,  he  gave  regular  religions  in- 
struction not  only  to  his  pupils,  but  als«i  to  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  time  he  ap- 
pears, as  was  then  not  unusual  with  priests,  to 
have  acted  occasionally  In  the  capacity  of  a  notary, 
as,  in  an  odd  volume  of  Protocols  belonging  to  the 
burgh  of  Haddington,  "Schir  John  Knox"  occurs 
as  a  witness  to  a  deed  concerning  Rannelton,  par- 
ish of  Gordon,  Berwickshire,  dated  March  28, 
1543.  Two  other  entries  of  a  similar  nature  are 
in  the  same  old  Protocol  books.     He  became  so 
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TuE  engrared  Portrait  acoompaiiyiDg  the  memoir  of  ^0^  JUtOf  in  "Tbb  SoomsH  Natiov" 
U  copied,  by  permiwion  of  DaTid  Laing,  Esq.  Keeper  of  tbe  Sgnet  library,  from  a  head  eii> 
grared  on  coppec  in  a  rare  copy  of  Yerheiden's  **  Praatantinm  aliquot  Theologorum,  &c,  £ffi> 
gies,"  (pablifthed  at  the  Hague  in  1602,  folio,}  in  hia  possession,  being  the  earliest  known  por- 
trait of  the  Befocmer,  excepting  the  woodcnt  included  by  Theodore  Beza  in  his  Tolome  entitled 
**  loovES,  id  egtf  Vers  Imagines  Vironun  Doctrina  simnl  et  Pietate  illastrinm,"  &c.,  (pnbiished 
at  Genera,  in  the  year  loSO,  qnarto,)  which  has  been  re-eat  in  wood  for  the  Wodrow  Society's 
edition  of  the  **  Works  of  John  Knox." 

The  late  Sir  Datid  Wilkie,  to  whom  Mr.  Laing  lent  the  "  Effigies,"  of  Verhmden  abore  re- 
ferred to  for  tbe  purpose  of  copying  Knot's  portrait,  and  whose  opinion  in  this  matter  was  ^eoond 
to  none,  was  inclined  to  prefer  this  of  Ye^heiden  to  any  at  least  of  tbe  later  portraits  of  the  Re- 
former. The  great  loss  sustained  to  the  fine  arts  by  the  death  of  this  eminent  painter  before  he 
had  finished  the  most  exquisite  design  of  *'  Knox  dispensing  the  Sacrament,"  prevented  aide 
(except  in  the  original  work)  any  copy  of  this  ^rtrait  in  Yerheiden  from  being  given  to  the  world 
until  now.  Lord  Torpliichen's  picture  at  Calder  House,  engrayed  for  Dr.  M*Crie's  life  of  Knox,- 
is  a  portrait  of  the  Reformer,  and  it  may  hare  been  copied  from  an  old  painting,  bat  at  best  it 
is  a  hirsh  and  disagreeable  likeness,  painted  at  least  a  century  after  Knox's  death. 

**  When  the  engrayed  pseudo-portraits  of  Knox,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  *'  are  brought  together,  it  is 
quite  ludicrous  to  compare  the  diversity  of  character  which  they  exhibit  Besides  the  ordinary 
likenms  with  the  long  flowing  beard,  copied  from  bad  engrarings  to  worse,  we  have  the  Holy- 
rood  one  not  unworthy  of  Holbein  of  a  mathematician  with  a  pair  of  compasses;  the  head  at 
Hamilton  Palace  which  might  serve  for  the  Hermit  of  Copmanhurst;  and  oUiers  that  would  be 
no  unsuitable  illustrations  to  any  account  of  the  fools  and  Jesters  entertained  at  the  Scottish 
Court." 

See  "Advertisement  to  Works  of  John  Knox,"  Yol.  i.,  edited  for  the  Wodrow  Society  by 
David  Laing,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
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fend  ail  elegy  on  him  by  Sir  James  Balfour  may  be  found  in 
the  Denmlln  MS.  He  had  two  sons.  The  elder,  Sir  Peter 
Hay,  predeceaited  him.  The  younger,  George,  second  earl, 
a  privy  conndllor  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  captain  of  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  from  1632  to  1635,  continued  faithful  to 
that  ill-fated  monarch,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wans, 
and  in  1643,  refused  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant   He  died  5th  October  1644. 

His  only  son,  William,  third  earl,  attached  himself  to  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  and  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh,  whence  he  made  his  escape,  28th  May 
1654,  and  joining  the  royalist  general,  Middleton,  in  the 
north,  was  again  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  the  Braes 
of  Angus,  in  the  following  November,  after  three  days'  pur- 
suit through  the  snow.  He  died  in  1677.  He  had  two  sons. 
George,  fourth  earl,  who  died  in  1687,  without  issue,  and 
William,  fifth  earl,  who  was  at  the  couit  of  St.  GermainV 
with  James  VII.,  after  his  abdication.  On  his  return,  he 
obtained  a  new  patent  in  favour  of  his  kinsman,  Thomas 
HMy,  viscount  of  Dupplin,  as  his  heir,  and  died,  unmurried, 
10th  May,  1709. 

Thomas,  viscount  of  Dupplin,  sixth  eitrl  of  Kinnoul,  was  the 
third  in  descent  from  Peter  Hay  of  Kirkland  of  Megginch, 
brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Kinnoul.  He  was  M.P.  for  Perth- 
shire in  1693.  and  was  creiited  viMcount  of  Dupplin,  by  patent, 
diited  31  St  December  1697.  He  was  one  of  the  comniittyinn- 
ers  of  the  union,  and  supported  that  treaty  in  the  last  Scots 
pMrliament.  He  was  afterwards  a  representative  peer.  In 
1716,  on  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Mar  in  Scotland  to  organ- 
ise the  relieliion,  on  his  way  north  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  bro* 
thpr-in-law,  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  at  his  seat  of  Dupplin  in 
Perthshire,  and  the  latter  was  one  of  the  suspected  persons 
summoned  by  the  lord  advocate  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  and 
give  bail  for  their  allegiance  to  the  government  He  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  till  after  the 
rebellion.  He  died  in  January  1719.  With  two  daughters, 
he  had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  the  Hon.  Colonel 
John  Hay  of  Cromlix,  accompanied  the  earl  of  Mar  from 
England  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  when  that  nobleman  left 
London  to  place  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  insurrection. 
Sent  with  a  detachment  of  200  horse  to  take  possession  of 
Perth,  he  entered  that  town  on  the  14th  September  1715, 
and  there  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  On  the  18th  he  was 
appointed  by  Mar,  governor  of  Perth,  and  to  support  him,  in 
case  of  an  attack,  a  party  of  the  clan  Robertson  were  sent  to 
him,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Robertson  of  Struan, 
tJieir  chief.  After  the  failure  of  that  rash  enterprise  he  was 
forfeited  by  act  of  parliament,  and  joining  the  exiled  court  in 
France,  he  held  a  post  of  high  confidence  in  the  household  of 
the  Chevalier,  by  whom  he  was  created  earl  of  Inverness. 
Between  him  and  the  earl  of  Mar  an  irreconcilable  difference 
existed,  and  his  name  often  occurs  in  the  Lockhart  papers 
relative  to  the  after  conduct  of  that  nobleman.  He  had  mar- 
ried Maijory,  third  daughter  of  the  fifth  Viscount  Stormont 
sister  of  the  first  earl  of  MansHeld,  and  to  the  behaviour  of 
Hay  and  his  lady,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  treated  the 
princess  Sobieski,  the  wife  of  the  Chevalier,  with  due  re- 
spect, and  to  their  ascendency  over  the  Pretender,  were  attri- 
buted all  the  intrigues  and  disagreements  that  took  place  in 
the  Chevalier's  household.  Finding  that,  notwithstanding 
her  complaints,  James  was  determined  to  retain  Colonel  Hay 
in  his  service,  the  princess,  on  15th  November,  1725,  retired 
into  a  convent  By  the  efforts,  however,  of  some  of  the 
princess's  friends,  assisted  by  several  influential  Jacobites,  the 
Chevalier  at  length  reluctantly  dismissed  Hay  from  his  service. 

The  eldest  son,  George,  seventh  earl  of  Kinnoul.  was. 


when  Lord  Dupplin,  chosen,  m  1710,  M  P.  for  Fowey  in  Corn- 
wall, and  in  the  following  year  appointed  one  of  the  tellers  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Hay  of  Pedwardine,  31  Kt  December  1711. 
being  one  of  the  twelve  created  the  same  day,  to  secure  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  I^rds,  for  the  Tory  administration 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  was,  with 
the  earl  of  Jersey  and  Lord  I^nadowne,  taken  into  custody 
at  London  21st  September,  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the 
Pretender,  but  on  the  expiry  of  the  act  for  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  bill,  on  the  24tb  of  the  following  June,  was 
admitted  to  bail.  In  1729  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  remained  till  1737.  He  died  28th 
July  1758.  By  his  countess,  Lady  Abigail  Harley,  second 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  high-treasurer 
of  Great  Britain,  he  had  four  sons  and  ax  daughters.  Of  his 
second  son,  Robert  Hay  Dmmmond,  archbishop  of  York,  a 
memoir  is  given  at  page  66  of  this  volume.  The  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hay,  his  youngest  son,  at  one  time  consul-general  of 
Portugal  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  LJsbon, 
died  governor  of  Burbadoes  in  1779.  Of  this  island  Charles 
L  made  a  grant  to  Sir  James  Hay,  created  earl  of  CarlisiS, 
cousin  of  the  first  eari  of  Kinnoul.  His  titles  expired  with 
his  son,  when  Barbadoes  devolved  upon  the  third  earl  of  Kin- 
noul, who  disposed  of  it  to  Charles  II.  in  1661. 

Thomas,  eighth  ear!  of  Kinnoul,  bom  in  1710,  was,  when 
Loi-d  Dupplin,  M.P.  for  Cambridge,  of  whidi  town  he  was  re- 
corder, and  in  addition  to  holding  various  government  oflSces, 
such  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1754,  joint-paymaster  of  the 
forces  in  1755,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
1758,  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  succeeded  his  father 
the  same  year.  In  1759  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiaiy  to  Portugal,  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  for  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Portuguese  territory  by  Admiral  Boscawen 
taking  and  burning,  off  Lagos,  the  French  ships  commanded 
by  M.  de  la  Clue.  In  1 762  he  resigned  all  his  public  em- 
ployments, and  retired  to  his  estate.  In  1765  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  universi^  of  St  Andrews,  and  in  January 
1768  was  chosen  president  of  the  Sodety  in  Scotland  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  To  him  the  elegant 
bridge  over  the  Tay  at  Perth,  completed  in  February  1772, 
may  be  said  to  have  mainly  owed  its  existence,  as  be^des 
contributing  £500  towards  the  expense  of  its  erection,  he 
strenuously  exerted  himself  in  procuring  subscriptions.  He 
died  at  Dnpplin,  27th  December,  1787,  in  his  78th  year.  His 
only  son  having  died  an  infant,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew, Thomas  Robert,  son  of  his  next  brother,  Robert  Hay 
Drummond,  archbishop  of  York.  It  is  remarkable  that  three 
of  the  six  sons  of  this  eminent  prelate  came  to  untimely 
deaths.  Peter  Auriol  Hay  Dmmmond,  the  third  son,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  fifth  regiment  of  West  York  militia, 
died  in  1799,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  down  the  staircase  ot 
his  house.  John  Auriol  Hay  Dmmmond,  the  fourth  son, 
master  and  commander,  R.N.,  was  lost  in  the  Beaver,  prize, 
off  St.  Lucia,  in  a  hurricane,  in  1780 ;  and  the  youngest  son„ 
the  Rev.  George  William  Auriol  Hay  Drummond,  editor  of 
his  father's  sermons,  was  drowned  while  on  a  voyage  from 
Bideford  in  Devonshire  to  Greenock,  the  ship  having  been 
cast  away  in  a  stonn,  on  the  night  of  the  6tli  December, 
1807  (see  page  67  of  this  volume). 

Robert  Auriol  Hay  Dmmmond,  tlie  archbishop's  eldest  son, 
ninth  earl,  bora  18th  March,  1751,  signed  the  protest  on  the 
regency  bill.  29th  December,  1788.  He  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor,  29th  April  1796,  and  on  30th  September  follow- 
ing,  the  king  appointed  him  lord  lyon  king  at  anns  for  Soot- 
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land,  with  succeasiuu  to  liis  bon  Thom«ii»  Robert,  Lurd  Duppliu. 
Like  bifl  grand-uncle,  be  wm  presideiit  of  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  Propagutiiig  ChristiMn  Knowledge,  he  died  April  12, 
1804.  He  had  2  sons  and  2  drf.  Sons,  Thomas  Bobert,  10th 
earl,  and  Hon.  Francis  John  Hay  Drummond  of  Groihlix, 
that  estate  and  InnerpefTrey.  Perthshire,  being  settled  as  a 
pe'rpetnai  provision  for  the  2d  branch  of  the  Kinnoul  family. 
This  yonng  gentleman,  wn  ensign  2d  foot-guards,  was  drowned, 
in  his  25th  year,  Oct  28,  1810,  while  endeavouring  to  cross 
on  horseback  the  river  Earn,  swelled  by  a  heavy  rain.  Lady 
Henrietta,  the  elder  daughter,  m.,  in  1807,  Henry  Drummond 
of  the  Grange,  Han)psliire,  banker  in  London,  M.P.  and 
F.R.S.,  grandson  of  Henry,  Ist  Viscount  Melville.  Lady 
Sarah,  the  younger,  m.,  in  1811,  Rev.  George  Murray,  son  of 
the  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  and  nephew  of  the  duke  of  A  thole. 
Thomas  Robert.  10th  earl,  born  in  1785,  was  appointed 
lord  lyon  king  at  arms  in  1804,  the  year  of  his  succession  to 
the  earldom;  colonel  Royal  Perthshire  militia  1809;  iord- 
lieutenant  of  Perthsiiire  1830;  F.RS.A.,  and  F.S.A.  Scot. 
The  family  seat,  Dupplin  castle,  parish  of  Aberdalgie,  Perth- 
(tliire,  burnt  down  in  1827,  was  rebuilt  by  him,  at  the  cost  of 
£30,000.  He  m.,  in  1824,  Louisa  Burton,  youngest  daughter 
of  Admiral  Sir  Charles iRowley,  baronet;  issue  4  sons  and  5 
daughters.  Sons,  1.  George,  Viscount  Dupplin,  bom  in  1827, 
lieut.  1st  life-guards,  m.,  in  1848,  I^dy  Kmily,  Sd  daughter 
of  duke  of  Benufort,  with  issue.  2.  Hon.  Robert,  cspt.  Cold- 
stream guards,  died  Oct  1,  1855,  from  wounds  received  In 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  3.  Hon.  Arthur,  bom  in 
1883,  commander,  R.N.,  who  assumed  surname  and  arms  of 
Drummond  of  Cn>mlix  and  Innerpefilrey.  Perthshire,  on  suc- 
ceeding, at  the  desth  of  his  brother  Robert,  in  1855,  to  these 
estates.    4.  Hon.  Charles  Rowley,  capt  Scots  fusilier  guards. 


KiNTORB,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peernge  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred, in  1677.  on  Hon.  Sir  John  Keith,  3d  son  of  Wiliiam, 
6tb  earl  Marischal  (see  Marischal,  earl).  For  his  alleged 
share  in  preserving  the  regalia  of  Scotland  during  the  com- 
monwealth, he  was,  at  the  Restoration  in  1660,  appointed 
knight  marischal  of  Scotland,  which  office  was  made  heredi- 
tary in  his  family,  and  June  26, 1677,  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  earl  of  Kintore,  and  Lord  Keith  of  Inverary  and  K«th 
Hall;  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  snd  in  December  1684,  sp- 
pointed  treasurer  depute.  The  real  account  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  regalia  is  this:  By  order  of  the  Soots  Estates  and 
privy  council,  June  6,  1651,  the  regalia  were  conveyed  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Dnnnottar,  Kincardineshire,  belonging  to  the 
earl  Marischal,  then  defended  by  George  Ogilvy  of  Barras. 
During  the  yean  1651  and  1652.  the  castle  was  besieged  by 
tlie  parliamentary  troops,  and  Ogilvy  obliged  to  surrender, 
hut  not  till  after  the  regalia  had  been  removed  by  Christian 
Fletcher,  the  wife  of  Jauies  Granger,  minister  of  KinnefT. 
Returning  one  day  from  Stoneliaven,  she  requested  permis- 
sion of  Major-general  Morgan,  who  then  commanded  the 
besieging  army,  to  visit  Mrs.  Ogilvy,  the  lady  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-govemor.  Having  been  allowed  to  enter  the  castle,  the 
regalia  were  intrusted  to  her  care.  The  sceptre  and  sword 
of  state,  concealed  in  a  bag  of  lint  or  flax,  were  carried  by  a 
female  servant  The  crown  Mrs.  Granger  packed  up  in  some 
clothes,  and  covered  with  her  apron,  and  in  this  way  passed 
out,  without  suspicion,  the  parliamentary  general  himself, 
with  the  greatest  gallantry,  assisting  her  to  mount  her  horse. 
The  regalia  were  afterwards  kept  sometimes  in  the  church  of 
Kinneff,  concealed  under  the  pulpit,  and  at  other  times  in  a 
double-bottomed  bed  at  the  manse,  till  the  Restoration,  when 
they  were  delivered  to  Mr.  George  Ogilvy,  who  presented 
them  to  Charles  II.     For  this  good  service,  aud  his  long  im- 


prisonment in  England,  Ogilvy  was  created  a  baronet,  but 
received  no  compensation  for  the  fines  and  sequestrations  to 
which  his  estate  had  been  subjected.  Mrs.  Granger,  to 
whose  presence  of  mind  the  merit  was  chiefly  due,  had  2,000 
merks  voted  her  by  parliament,  January  11th,  1661,  while 
John  Keith,  third  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Dunnottar  castle, 
was  first  appointed  knight  marshal,  and  seventeen  years  af- 
terwards, was  CQBated  an  earl.  It  appears  that  on  his  return 
from  France,  whither  he  had  gone  some  time  before  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle,  he  was  apprehended  and  examined  as  to 
the  regalia,  when  he  declared  that  he  had  conveyed  them  out 
of  the  country,  and  delivered  them  to  Charles  II.  In  conse- 
quence all  farther  search  for  them  was  dropped.  He  was 
created  earl  of  Kintore,  partly  in  compliment  to  his  mother 
Margaret  Erskine,  countess  marischal,  under  whoee  autho- 
rity Mrs.  Granger  is  said  to  have  acted,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  imprisonment  he  had  suffered  for  his  loyalty.  He  ob- 
tained an  extension  of  his  patent  to  his  own  heirs  female, 
with  other  remainders,  on  22d  Febraary  1694.  From  his 
father  he  received  Hall  Forest,  a  royal  castle  in  Aberdeen- 
shke.  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce  as  a  hunting  ball,  and  grant- 
ed by  him  to  Robert  de  Keith,  great  marischal  of  Scotland, 
ancestor  of  the  family.  The  word  Kintore  in  Gaelic  signi- 
fies "•  the  head  of  Uie  wood,"  the  forest  in  that  district  having 
at  one  period  extended  five  or  six  miles.  The  first  earl  of 
Kintore  supported  the  treaty  of  union  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  and  died  in  1714.  With  one  son,  he  had  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  Sir  William  Forbes  of 
Monymusk,  baronet,  ancestor  of  the  Pitsligo  baronets  of  that 
name. 

The  son,  William,  second  earl,  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Sheriiimuir,  after  which  he 
never  shaved  his  beard.  For  his  conduct  on  that  occasion 
he  was  deprived  of  the  office  of  knight  marischai,  and  died 
5th  December  1718.  He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
namely,  .Fohn,  third  earl,  bom  in  1699 ;  William,  fourth  earl ; 
I^y  Catherine  Margaret,  who  married  David,  fifth  Lord 
Falconer  of  H^kerstoun,  and  so  brought  the  honours  subse- 
quently into  that  family;  and  Lady  Jean,  who  died  unmarried. 

John,  third  earl  of  Kintore,  was  appointed  knight  maris- 
chal of  Scotland  in  June  1733,  and  died,  without  issue,  22d 
November  1768,  in  his  60th  year.  His  brother,  William, 
succeeded  as  fourth  earl,  and  on  his  death,  unmarried,  the 
estate  devolved  on  George,  tenth  earl  Marischal,  who  being 
attainted  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  oould  not  in- 
herit the  titles.  On  his  death,  23d  May  1778,  the  earldom 
and  estates  fell  to  Anthony  Adrian  Keith  Falconer,  Lord 
Falconer  of  Halkertoun  (to  which  title  he  had  succeeded  in 
1776),  grandson  of  Lady  Catherine  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  second  earl  of  Kintore  (see  page  188  of  this  volume)^ 
The  fifth  earl  died  dOth  August  1804.  He  married  a  Dutch 
lady  named  Christina  Elizabeth  Sightennan  of  Groningen  in 
Holland,  and  with  seven  daughters,  had  a  son,  William,  sixth 
earl,  bom  at  Inglismaldie,  Kincardineshire,  11th  December 
1766,  and  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  second  r^ment  of 
dragoons,  or  Scots  Greys.  By  his  countess,  Maria,  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  of  Kirkhill,  baronet,  he  had 
Anthony  Adrian,  seventh  earl,  two  other  sons,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, and  died  6th  October  1812. 

Anthony  Adrian,  seventh  earl,  bom  20tli  Apnl  1794,  was 
created  a  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  23d  June  1838,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Kintore.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  agn* 
cultural  improvements  on  his  estates,  and  was  famed,  in  par- 
ticular, for  his  superior  cattle.  The  Keithhall  ox,  as  one  of 
his  bullocks  was  called,  obtained  the  first  premium  at  the 
Highland  Society's  show  in  Aberdeen  in  1834,  and  at  i>e\  en 
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of  agt  was  wld  far  a  kmdnd  aoftieijin*. 
««i|^  afifv  WW  one  ton  ci^t  ewt.  Tlw  eaH  wi 
bat  bad  tMOC  only  bj  bb  leeoiid  wife, 
daagbter  of  Fnmds  HawkiiH,  Eaq.  of  DnmidMB, 
time  MM  aod  a  dai^^fatcr.  Tb*  ddeit  too,  Wnfim  Adrian, 
Ijird  Invernnr.  born  2d  SqKcmber  1822,  a  lleatenant  in  tbe 
17tb  fi^  dragoona,  waa  Idlkd  wfaik  banting  I7th  Deoon- 
ber  1843.  Hor  bidjdnp  obtained  a  diTorae  from  Lord  Kin- 
tore,  and  married  a  Moood  time,  2d  April  1840,  an 


l^tleman  of  tbe  name  of  Arnold,  bat  died  in  1841. 
Tbe  2d  too,  Fnmde  Alexander,  bora  Jane  7, 1828,  became 

8tb  eari,  on  tbe  deatb  of  bia  father,  July  11,  1844,  and  Jane 

24, 1851,  waa  appointed  a  deputy  licatenant  of  Aberdeoiabire 

and  Kincerdineehire.     He  married,  Jane  24, 1851,  bia  eooain, 

Looiea  Madeline,  2d  dr.  of  Kiajicia  Uawkina,  Esq.,  with 


KlKKCALDT,  rieeoant  of,  a  Mooodary  title  of  llie  raii  of 
I^en  and  MeiriUe.    See  thai  titte. 


K»Kai.i>T,  a  kical  tomame,  derived  from  tbe  town  of  that 
natne  in  Fiicaiiire,  where  there  ie  eaid^  anciently  to  have  been 
a  phwe  of  worship  belonging  to  tbe  Culdeas,  hence  Kilrnlda 
or  Kilealdei,  in  coone  of  time  corrapted  into  Kirkcaldy. 

One  of  tbe  brightest  of  our  )iu»torica]  namea  ia  that  of  Klrfc- 
aldy  of  Grange.  Of  the  family,  however,  oor  poblic  reeoids 
furnisfa  bat  a  few  sean^  noticeiL  As  their  estates,  lying  in 
the  pariah  of  Kinghoro,  adjoined  Kirfcaldy,  it  is  soppoaed  that 
they  derived  their  somame  from  that  town.  In  Piynne's 
History,  a  Sir  William  de  KiriLcaldy  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  Scots  barons  who  snbmitted  to  Edward  111.  of  England 
during  one  of  his  invasions  of  Scotland,  and  a  charter  of 
King  Darid  II.,  dated  **Apud  Edynbugeh,**  contains  tbe 
name  of  a  Simeon  Kyresldie. 

There  were  at  an  early  period  two  principal  families  of  the 
name,  the  Kirkaldys  of  Inchtower  or  Inehton  in  the  sbure 
of  Perth,  and  the  Kirkaldys  of  Grsnge  in  Fife.  From  their 
snmanie  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  the  elder  branch, 
although  supposed  to  have  descended  from  a  yonngv  son  of 
the  former.  Their  connection  with  Fife  most  have  been 
prior  to  the  reign  of  David  II.,  as  we  find  a  pension  granted 
by  that  monaidi  to  an  Andrew  de  Kirkaldye,  "  capella  ano,  6 
marcsram  sterlingomm  annnatim  de  costama  ci'ntatis  Sancta 
AndreeB,  qnosqoe  per  Dominam  Regem  ad  aliqnod  benefidnm 
ecdesiasticam  fnerit  promotus,"  &c  The  house  of  Inchture 
has  long  been  represented  by  the  noble  family  ot  Kinnaird, 
If  aijory,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Krfcaldy 
of  Inchture  having,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  married 
Sir  Reginald  de  Kinnaird,  knight,  and  her  lands  were  con- 
firmed to  him  by  a  charter  of  Robert  III.,  of  date  28th  Jan- 
uary 1399  (see  psge  608  of  this  volume).  A  minor  branch, 
the  Kirkaldys  of  Wester  Abden,  also  in  Fife,  appear  to  have 
ceased  as  a  distinct  family  about  the  beginnmg  of  the  17th 
oentnij. 

In  the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh  are  preserved  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  MS.  charters  and  two  remissions  (the  dates 
ranging  between  1440  and  1668,  both  inclusive)  relating  to  the 
faniily  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  now  extinct,  but  which  at  tbe 
period  to  which  they  refer  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  county  of  Fife.  John  de  Krkaldy,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family,  rioar  of  Newbum  in  that  shire,  u 
mentiooed  in  Arehbishop  Sheves's  confirmation  of  pririleges 
to  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  2d 
June  1479. 

William  Kirkaldy  de  Grange  appean  as  one  of  a  quorum 
which  served  Patrick  Criohton  of  Cranstoan-Riddei  heir  to 
bis  father,  at  Edinbui^h,  7th  December  1506,  and  he  is  men- 
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tinned  in  a  darter  dated  13tb  Fcbraavy  1928, 
HMeldMiso^  SirJsBM 
daoghtv  of  Sir  Jolm  MehriDe  of  Baitb,  one  of  tbe 
i  whose  right  he  aequiied  tba  hmds  of  Ban- 
in  FlfesUfo,  with  tbeboniDeaof  Qnngf 
Intndoeed  bj  bis  firtfaer-in-hnr  to  tbe 
of  King  James  v.,  be  waa  madeakvd  ef 
the  bedcbamher,  and  on  24th  Mareb  1587,  appointed  levd- 
of  Scotland,  in  pkee  of  the  abboi  of  Holynod. 
says  Ciawlbfd,  "^ene  of  tbe  wieoit  and 
wertbaest  in  tbe  natieo,  bat  tbroagb  tbe  inteiest  ef  Cardinal 
Bethone,  be  ket  bia  office  of  treasmer."  (Q^feer*  q^Aafa.) 
TUa  did  noC  happen,  however,  till  after  (he  deatb  ef  Jamca 
V.  He  k  dMcribed  by  fab  bnithar-in-Uv,  Sir  Jamea  Mel- 
ville  of  HaUbill,  aa  **a  stoat  man,  who  always  oftred  by  am- 
^  combate,  and  aft  point  of  the  swoid,  to  maintain  whatever 
he  aaid.**  Tbe  year  following  faia  appointment  aa  tuaaum, 
with  bia  three  bratbers,  Sir  Geoige,  who  obtained  tbe  knda  oi 
Craigcinok  in  Mid  Lothian  and  otbeis  in  Stiriingihire,  John, 
and  Patrick,  bis  father-in-Uw,  Mdville  ef  Raith,  bis  kins- 
man,  William  Barclay  of  Tooch«  and  ci^t  othcn,  be  leceiied 
a  remiesion  for  all  crimes,  ooqiting  truaaon,  and  in  Ueiober 
1539  he  and  bis  three  bratbcn  received  a  similar  rmriarion 
fimn  the  crown.  As  an  instanre  of  the  favour  and  coofidnice 
with  which  be  was  treated  by  tbe  king,  it  is  related  that  on 
James*  return  finom  his  voyage  round  the  laks  in  IMO,  be 
showed  the  laird  of  Grange  a  acroU  drawn  up  by  Cardinal 
Bethune  and  the  prieets,  cmtaining  the  namea  of  360  noblea 
and  barona  whom  they  had  doomed  to  be  bomt  for  heresy, 
amoDgrt  which  wss  his  own,  with  those  of  several  of  bis  friends 
and  kinsmen.  With  honest  sincerity  he  denounced  tbe  ina»> 
lence  and  rapacity  of  the  clergy,  expatiated  on  the 
which  they  had  brougjht  into  the  chordi,  and  <m  then 
wealth  and  pnfliga^,  and  advised  the  king  to  annex 
benefioea  to  the  crown,  as  bad  been  done  by  bia  nncle.  King 
Heniy,  with  whom  he  strongly  counselled  him  that  he  shoold 
maintain  a  friendly  intercourse.  The  king  took  the  advice 
in  gpod  part,  and  shortly  after,  when  the  cardinsl  and  some 
other  prelates  went  to  Hdyrood-hoase,  sad  renewed  their 
application  for  the  puniahment  of  heretica,  after  many  re- 
proachea,  he  thus  sternly  sddressed  them :  *'  Packe,  you  jav- 
ella!  (jail-birds.)  Gett  yoo  to  your  chargea  and  refonne  yoar 
owne  lives,  and  be  not  instruments  of  discord  betwixt  my  no- 
bilitie  and  me,  or  ellee,  I  vow  to  God,  I  sail  reforms  yoo,  not 
as  the  king  of  Denmaike  doth,  by  imprisonment,  neither  yitt 
as  the  king  of  England  doth,  by  hanging  and  heading  but 
by  sharper  instruments,  if  ever  I  heare  suche  s  motion  made 
by  you  again!'*  (jCalderwoo^M  Hulorit^  voL  I  p.  146.) 
The  same  year,  when  Sir  Jamea  Hamilton  of  Fynnart,  natu- 
ral aon  of  the  first  eari  of  Arran,  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
to  the  kmg,  then  on  a  journey  to  Fi&,  James  aent  the  accu- 
ser with  his  ring,  to  Sir  James  Leannonth,  master  of  the 
household,  and  Sir  James  Kirkaldy  the  treasurer,  and  by 
their  means,  Hamilton  was  speedily  executed.  The  tressur- 
er^s  second  son,  James  Kirksldy,  married  Helen,  daoghter  of 
Leslie  of  Pitcaple,  and  heiress  of  Kellie  in  Forfarshire,  a  ward 
of  the  crown,  and  on  his  father's  leaving  court  to  attend  the 
nuptials,  in  his  absence  Cardinal  Bethune  and  tbe  priests  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  warrant  to  commit  him  to  ward  in  tb« 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  imprisonment,  however,  was  short, 
and  be  was  soon  restored  to  favour. 

After  the  dissstrous  rout  at  Solway,  the  king  on  his  waj 
to  Falkland  palace,  where  he  died  aoon  after  (on  18th  D<k 
oember  1542),  visited  the  treasurer's  house  of  Hslyards, 
where  he  was  courteously  received  by  the  I.ady  Grange,  **  an 
ancient  and  godlie  matron.**    The  treasurer  himself  being 
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absent,  his  eldest  eon,  Willuun  Kirkaldy,  and  others,  waited 
npon  the  king.  At  sapper,  the  ladj  attempted  to  comfort 
his  majesty,  praying  him  "  to  take  the  work  of  God  in  good 
part."  "  My  portion,**  he  answered,  **  of  thia  world  is  short, 
for  I  will  not  be  with  you  fifteen  days.**  On  his  attendants* 
asking  him  where  he  would  hold  his  Christmas,  he  replied, 
'*  I  cannot  tell ;  choose  you  the  place.  But  this  I  can  tell 
you :  before  Christmaa  day  ye  will  be  masterlees,  and  the 
realm  without  a  king.**  (TUdL,  vol.  i.  p.  151.)  The  trea- 
surer and  his  son,  William,  were  with  the  king  in  his  last 
moments.  By  the  advice  of  the  fbnner,  the  earl  of  Arran 
assembled  the  nobility,  and  obtained  the  regency  during  the 
young  queen*s  minority,  and  for  a  time  the  treasurer  adhered 
faithfully  to  him ;  but,  when  the  Ronush  party  obtained  the 
ascendency,  he  and  Sir  Darid  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  and 
Balneares  of  Hallhill,  whom  he  had  made  treasurer-clerk, 
were  among  the  first  to  withdraw  from  him.  He  keenly  sup- 
ported the  English  connection,  and  in  1548  was  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  lord-high-treasurer,  mainly  through  the 
machinations  of  Cardinal  Bethune.  In  revenge,  he  joined 
the  celebrated  conspiracy  against  that  haughty  and  cruel 
churchman,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  assassination,  with 
three  of  his  sona,  he  joined  the  murderers  in  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews,  where  his  eldest  son,  William,  had  been  since  the 
morning.  To  the  asustance  of  the  garrison.  King  Henry  re- 
mitted several  sums  of  money,  with  £200  to  the  laird  of 
Grange,  who  appears  to  have  reooived  other  sums  from  that 
monarch,  for  his  support  of  the  projected  msrriage  between 
the  young  Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  Mary.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates  at  Edinburgh  on  4tb  August 
1546,  he  and  his  three  brothers  and  four  sons,  with  all  others 
within  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  were  declared  traitors  and 
forfeited.  On  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  the  garrison 
blamed  their  countrymen  for  deserting  them,  and  the  laird  of 
Grange,  on  being  carried  with  the  rest  prisoner  to  France, 
remarked,  as  he  embarked,  **  I  am  assured  God  sail  revenge 
it  ere  long.**  (Ibid.,  p.  240.)  With  Monypenny  of  Pitmilly 
he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Clierbourg,  and  while  there 
tliey  stoutly  refused  to  go  to  mass,  the  laird  of  Grange  telling 
tlie  captain  of  the  castle,  on  his  insisting  on  it,  that  if  com- 
pelled to  attend,  **  those  that  were  there  should  see  by  then* 
behaviour  bow  much  they  despised  it**  After  his  release 
from  Cherbourg  he  resided  in  England  and  beyond  seas  till 
1556,  when,  by  the  mediation  of  the  queen-dowager,  he  made 
his  peace  with  the  Scottish  government,  and  his  forfeiture 
being  withdrawn  he  had  hia  estates  restored  to  hinL  He  died 
soon  after. 

With  four  daughters,  he  had  five  sons,  namely,  Sir  William 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  foremost  knight  and  soldier  of  bis 
time,  of  whom  a  memoir  follows  in  larger  type;  Sir  James, 
who  was  hanged  on  the  sanie  scafibid  with  his  brother  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh ;  Sir  David  and  Thomas,  who  both 
served  with  the  garrison  of  St  Andrews,  and  bung  sent  to 
Arran's  camp  on  proposals  of  peace,  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
turn ;  and  George,  of  whom  Httle  is  known.  The  daughters 
were,  Maijory,  married  to  Sir  Heniy  Ramsay  of  Collnthie; 
Agnes,  to  Sir  Robert  Drummond  of  Camodc;  Marion,  to 
William  Sample,  second  baron  of  Cathcart ;  and  Elizabeth, 
to  Sir  John  Moubrsy  of  Bambongal,  chief  of  an  ancient  fam- 
ily, which  became  extinct  about  1620. 

Sir  William  Kirkaldy,  the  eldest  son,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  f  .«annonth  of  Dairsie,  provost  of  St 
Andrews,  and  with  her  he  got  on  6th  October  1564,  a  crown 
charter  of  the  lands  called  Nether  Friarton,  near  that  dty. 
He  had  a  daughter,  Janet,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Ker  of 
Femihirst,  ancestor  of  the  marquises  of  Lothian  (see  Ixyrai- 


AN,  marquis  of),  an  adherent  of  Queen  Maiy  and  one  of  the 
defenders  of  Edinbni^h  castle,  when  besieged  by  the  troops 
of  the  regent  Morton.  The  barony  of  Grange  was  restored 
on  29th  November  1581  to  William,  son  of  Sir  James  Kirk- 
aldy, and  nephew  of  Sir  William,  the  latter  having  no  sons 
of  bin  own.  His  mother.  Helen  Leslie,  the  heiress  of  Kellle, 
proved  ikise  to  her  husband,  and  betrayed  him  to  her  para- 
mour, the  regent  Morton.  He  escaped  from  the  prison  at 
Dalkeith,  to  which  the  regent  had  consigned  him,  and  eight 
days  after  she  was  found  strangled  in  her  bedchamber.  In 
1590  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Sir  James*  son,  rigned  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  in  1596  he  was  mdited, 
with  three  others,  for  convocating  an  unlawful  asseinbly.  He 
had,  with  a  daughter,  two  sons,  Robert,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  Thomas.  On  1 4th  May  1664,  Charles  IL  created  John 
Kirkaldy,  then  in  possesion  of  Grange,  a  baronet  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  title  was  not  connected  with  any  grant  of  land 
in  America,  as  was  usual  with  the  baronetcies  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  the  second  baronet  of  Grange,  and 
ten  other  persons,  were,  by  order  of  the  Scottish  privy  coun- 
cil, committed  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  on  25th  June 
1674,  charged  with  holding  an  armed  conventicle  in  Fife,  for 
which  he  was  fined  £550.  Sir  John  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the 
third  baronet,  was  alive  in  1722,  and  on  his  death  in  1789 
the  title  became  extinct  The  estate  of  Grange,  after  being 
in  poesession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Skene,  and  subse- 
quentiy  of  the  Cam^es  of  Boysack,  became  the  property  of 
the  Fergussons  of  Raith. 

Mr.  Grant,  in  the  notes  to  the  *  Memoirs  and  Adventures 
of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,*  (Edinbu^h  1849,  p.  882,)  says  that 
there  are  two  families  of  the  name  in  EngUnd,  Kirkaldy  of 
Monkwearmouth,  Durham,  and  Kirkaldy,  late  of  Sunderland, 
now  of  Liverpool,  both  of  whom  bear  the  arms  of  the  line  of 
Inchtnre ;  namely,  a^to  wavy,  between  three  mullets  jfMfer, 
with  the  crest  and  motto  of  the  lairds  of  Grange,  "  Fortissi- 
ma  Veritas.**  He  believes  that  there  is  only  one  family  in 
ScoUand  bearing  the  name. 

KIRKALDY,  William,  of  Grange,  reputed  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful  soldier  of  liis  time,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
liigh  treasurer  to  James  V.  He  early  embraced 
tlie  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  Cardinal  Bethnne.  After 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  he 
was,  witli  the  others,  sent  prisoner  to  France,  but 
contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished himself  highly  in  the  service  of  the 
Frencli  king.  On  liis  return  to  Scotland,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  lords  of  tlie  Congregation, 
and  had  several  gallant  rencontres  with  the  French 
forces  sent  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  queen- 
regent.  For  his  concern  in  the  murder  of  Cardi- 
nal Betlmne,  he  had  been  attainted,  but  the  at- 
tainder was  taken  off  by  parliament  in  1568.  In 
1566  he  joined  the  confederacy  of  nobles  for  the 
removal  of  Bothwell,  and  the  protection  of  the 
infant  prince,  and  at  Carberry  Hill  received  tho 
surrender  of  Queen  Mary.     He  afterwards  pur* 
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he  has  wpckeu  Initlier  than  be  is  atile  to  justify ; 
for  I  take  God  to  be  mj  damnation  gif  it  was  mj 
mind  tbat  that  man's  Mood  should  have  been  shed 
of  whom  he  has  callit  me  the  murderer ;  and  the 
same  God  I  desire,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
to  pour  out  liis  vengeance  snddenlj  upon  him  or 
me,  whether  of  us  two  have  been  most  desirous  of 
innocent  blood.  This  I  desire  yon,  in  GodV 
name,  to  declare  openly  to  the  people.  At  Edin- 
burgh castle,  the  24th  December  1670." 

This  epistle  Mr.  Craig  refused  to  read  from  the 
pulpit,  prndently  answering  that  he  durst  read 
nothing  there,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  Church,  and  **  so  that  dart  being  shot,**  a« 
Calderwood  says,  *^the  force  of  it  vanished,** 
and  Kirkaldy  immediately  lodged  a  complaint 
against  Knox  with  the  kirk  session  of  Edinburgh, 
for  tlie  vindication  of  his  honoar,  his  good  name 
and  fame,  as  publicly  as  they  had  been  assailed. 
On  the  following  Sunday  Knox  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  from  the  pnlpit  the  true  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  which  had  been  greatly  misre- 
prpsented,  on  which  the  laird  of  Grange  withdrew 
his  complaint,  on  Knox*8  words  and  declaration 
being  put  in  writing.  Appearing  before  the  ses- 
sion, the  Reformer  earnestly  besought  tliem  to 
admonish  Kirkaldy  of  tlie  great  offence  he  had 
committed,  and  the  superintendent  of  Lotliian 
was  sent  to  the  castle  for  the  purpose.  The  fourth 
Sunday  after,  the  laird  of  Grange,  after  being  ab- 
sent from  charch  for  nearly  a  year,  appeared  there 
in  compliment  to  Margaret,  countess-dowager  of 
Moray,  on  which  occasion  he  was  attended  by  a 
train  composed  of  the  same  soldiera  wlio  had  been 
engaged  in  Seton^s  death,  and  the  release  of  Flem- 
ing from  the  Tolbooth.  In  his  sermon  that  day, 
Knox,  taking  this  to  be  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
him,  dwelt  particularly  ^*on  the  sinfulness  of  for- 
getting benefits  received  from  God,*'  and  warned 
**  proud  contonincrs**  that  God's  mercy  appertain- 
ed not  to  such  as  with  knowledge  proudly  trans- 
gressed, and  more  proudly  maintained  and  de- 
fended their  transgression.  {Bannatyne'g  Journal, 
p.  285.)  Kirkaldy  deeming  these  remarks  levelled 
at  himself,  made  use  of  some  very  threatening 
language  against  the  preacher,  and  a  report  soon 
spread  that  he  had  become  the  enemy  of  Knox, 
and  intended  to  take  his  life.     Tiie  barons  o^f 


Kyle  and  Cnnningham  sent  hhn  a  letter  of  reii]<<a- 
strance,  in  which,  alter  reminding  him  of  his  f«>r 
mer  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Befomiafion, 
they  mentioned  the  mmonrB  that  had  reached 
them,  and  solemnly  warned  him  of  any  attempts 
to  injure  Knox,  *^  that  man  whom  God  had  made 
the  first  planter  and  waterer  of  his  cfanrch  among 
them.**  This  letter,  sent  from  Ayr,  bore  the  si*^~ 
natures  of  Knox's  father-in-law.  Lord  Ochntree, 
the  earl  of  Glencalm,  and  eleven  lesser  baroiis. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  General  Aasemblj  id 
March  1571,  an  anonymous  libel,  accusing  Knox 
of  publicly  speaking  and  railing  against  the  queen, 
having  been  affixed  upon  the  Assembly-house  door 
and  other  places,  was  brought  by  him,  through  his 
servant,  Richard  Baunatyue,  under  the  notice  of 
the  Assembly.  On  coming  there  the  said  Richard 
thus  addre&sed  them:  **It  hath  pleased  God  to 
make  me  a  servant  to  that  man  of  God,  John 
Knox.  And  if  I  knew  he  were  a  false  teacher,  a 
seducer  and  raiser  of  schisms,  or  one  that  maketh 
division  in  the  kirk  of  God,  as  he  is  reported  to  be 
by  the  former  accusations,  I  would  not  serve  him 
for  all  the  substance  in  Edinburgh."  He  there- 
fore solicited  ^^  some  public  edict,  that  ye  approve 
his  doctrine;  tbat  thereby  the  rest  of  the  ministry 
bearing  part  of  the  burden  with  him,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  now  lyeth  only  on  his  back,  the 
enemies  have  not  occasion  to  say,  *  It  is  only  John 
Knox  thatspeaketh  against  the  queen,'*'  &c.  They 
all  answered  they  would  bear  their  part  of  the  same 
burden  with  him.  He  craved  an  act  thereupon, 
but  it  was  refused.     {Calderwood^  vol.  ill.  p.  46.) 

The  unceasing  attacks  of  his  enemies,  which 
more  than  once  placed  his  life  in  jeopardy,  com- 
pelled Knox  to  retire  to  St.  Andrews  in  May 

1571.  He  remained  there  till  the  end  of  August 

1572,  when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  His  last 
public  act  was  the  admission  of  Mr.  James  Law- 
son,  sub-principal  of  the  Eling's  college  of  Aber- 
deen, as  his  successor,  November  9,  1572.  His 
bodily  infirmities  now  daily  increased.  By  an 
unwearied  application  to  study,  as  well  as  by  the 
frequency  and  energy  of  his  public  discourses,  he 
had  worn  out  a  constitution  naturally  strong. 
On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  he  was  attacked 
with  a  cough,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and 
he  sustained  his  last  illness  with  the  utmost  forti- 
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tiule  and  pioos  rej^ignatioii.  He  died  November 
24,  1572,  and  was  buried  in  t)ie  churchyard  of 
St.  Giles,  now  the  Parliament  Square,  Edinburgh, 
his  remHins  being  attended  to  the  grave  by  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  by  crowds  of  mourning  citi- 
sens.  The  earl  of  Morton,  the  newly  elected 
regent,  who  was  present,  pronounced  his  eulogi- 
nm,  in  the  often-quoted  words,  *^  There  lies  he 
who  never  feared  the  face  of  roan.** 

John  Knox  was  distinguished  above  all  the  Re- 
formers of  his  time  for  his  exalted  principles,  great 
intellectual  energy,  undaunted  intrepidity,  and 
exemplary  piety  and  morality.  He  was  twice 
married :  first  to  Maijory  Bowes,  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  at  Berwick,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
and  who  died  in  1560;  and,  second,  in  March 
1564  to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  I^rd 
Ochiltree.  His  ^History  of  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scotland'  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death ;  and  to  the  fourth  edition 
(Edinburgh,  1732)  are  appended  all  his  other 
works,  a  list  of  which  follows : 

John  Knox6*8  Sermon  against  the  Masee,  4tb  April,  1550, 
is  preseooe  of  the  Gonnoellf  &c.  16mo. 

A  Godly  Letter  sent  too  the  fayethfhll  in  London,  Newcas- 
tell,  BHfwyke,  and  to  all  other  within  the  Bealme  of  En^^land 
that  lone  the  o5minge  of  onr  Lorde  Jesns.  Borne,  1554, 
8vo. 

A  Confession  and  Declarati5  of  Praien  added  ther-vnto  by 
Jhon  Knox,  Minister  of  Christes  moet  Saored  Eaangelj,  vpon 
the  death  of  that  moete  vertnous  and  most  famoos  King  Ed- 
ward the  VI.,  Kvnge  of  England,  Frannoe,  and  Ireland;  in 
whicbe  Confession,  the  sayde  lohn  doth  aoouee  no  tesse  hys 
owns  offences,  than  the  offences  of  others,  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  awaye-takinge  of  that  moste  godly  Prince,  now  raininge 
with  Christ,  wbyle  we  abyde  plagues  for  our  vnthankfulnesse. 
Rome,  1554,  8to. 

A  faythfull  Admonition  made  by  John  Knox,  vnto  the 
Professours  of  God*s  Tmthe  in  England,  whereby  thou  may- 
est  lemo  howe  God  wyll  hauo  bis  Chnrche  exercised  Mrith 
troubles,  and  how  be  defendeth  it  in  the  same.  Esale  ix. 
Afler  all  this  shall  not  the  liordes  wratu  cease,  but  yet  shall 
hys  hande  be  stretched  out  styll.  Ibidem,  fake  hede  that 
the  Lorde  roote  thee  not  out  bothe  heade  and  tayle  in  one 
daye.    Imprynted  at  Kalykow,  1554,  16mo. 

The  Copie  of  a  Letter,  sent  to  the  Ladye  Mary  Dowagire, 
Regent  of  Scotland,  by  John  Knox,  in  the  year  1556.  Here 
is  also  a  notable  Sennon,  made  by  the  sayde  John  Knox ; 
wheiwn  is  euidently  proued  that  the  Masse  is,  and  alwayes 
hath  been,  abominable  before  God,  and  idolatrye.  1556,  8to. 
New  edition,  nowe  augmented  and  explaned  by  the  Author, 
In  the  yeare  of  our  l»rd,  1558.    Geneva,  1558, 16mo. 

The  Appellation  of  John  Knoxe,  from  the  cruell  and  most 
iniust  Sentence  pronounced  agunst  him  by  the  false  Bisb- 
oppes  and  Clergie  of  Scotland;  with  his  Supplication  and 
ExhortAtion  t«  the  Nobilie,  Estates,  and  Comunalitie  of  the 
tame  Reabne.    Genera,  1558,  16mo. 


The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  agiunst  the  Monstruous 
Regiment  of  Women.     1558  8vo. 

An  Answer  to  a  great  nomber  of  blasphemous  Cauillations, 
written  by  an  Anabaptist,  and  Adoeraarie  to  God's  etemall 
Predestination;  and  confuted  by  lohn  Knox,  Minister  of 
God*s  Word  in  Scotland.  Wherain  the  Author  discouereth 
the  craft  and  falshode  of  that  Sect,  that  the  Godly,  knowing 
that  error,  may  be  oonfirmed  in  the  trueth  by  the  eoident 
Word  of  God.     Geneva,  1560,  16mo.     Ix>nd.  1591,  8to. 

A  Sermon  preached  by  John  Knox,  Minuter  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, in  the  publique  audience  of  the  Church  of  Edenbrough, 
within  the  Kealme  of  Scotland,  vpon  Sonday  the  19  of  Au- 
gust, 1565 ;  for  the  which  the  said  John  Knox  was  inhibits 
preaching  for  a  season.  1  Tim.  iv.  The  time  is  come,  that 
men  cannot  abyde  the  Sermon  of  veritie,  nor  holsome  doc- 
trine. To  this  is  adioyned,  An  Exhortation  rnto  all  the 
fiuthfull  within  the  sayde  Realme,  for  the  reliefe  of  such  as 
faythiiilly  trauayle  in  tlie  preaching  of  God's  Word.  Written 
by  the  same  John  Knox,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Minis- 
trie  aforesaid.     1566,  16nio. 

Tlte  Form  of  Divine  Service,  commonly  called  Knox's  Lit- 
urgy.   1567. 

Johns  Knox  to  his  louing  brethren,  whome  G<.d  ones 
gatfaered  in  the  Church  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  are  dispersed 
for  tryal  of  our  faith,  &&    Stirling,  1571, 8vo. 

An  Answer  to  a  Letter  of  a  lesuit,  named  Tyrie.    1572. 

A  Fort  for  the  Afflicted ;  wherein  are  ministred,  many  no- 
table and  excellent  Remedies  againste  the  Stormes  of  Tribu- 
lation. Written  chiefly  for  the  coinforte  of  Christes  little 
flucke,  which  is  the  small  number  of  the  faithful.  London, 
1580, 16mo. 

A  notable  and  comfortable  Exposition  vpon  the  fourth  of 
Mathew,  eoooerning  the  Tentations  of  Christ.  Lond.  1588, 
16mo. 

The  Historic  of  the  Reformatioun  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  in  V.  Books ;  with  his  Life,  by  David  Buchanan.  Lond. 
1584,  1586,  4to.  Edin.  1644,  fol.  The  4th  edition,  with 
the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Mat  Crawfurd.     Edin.  1782,  fol. 

Order  and  Doctrine  of  the  General  Fast  in  Scotland,  Deo. 
25th,  1565.    Lond.  1603,  12ma 

Psalms  of  David,  in  prose  and  meeter;  with  their  whole 
Dsuall  Tunes,  corrected  and  amended.  To  which  is  added, 
The  whole  Church  Discipline.    Edia  1615,  8vo. 

KNOX,  WiLLLA^M,  a  minor  poet,  was  born  in 
1789,  in  Roxburghshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
respectable  farmer.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Di- 
ary, says  that  **he  himself,  succeeding  to  good 
farms,  under  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  became  too 
soon  his  own  master,  and  plunged  into  dissipation 
and  ruin.  His  talent  then  showed  itself  in  a  fine 
Htniin  of  pensive  poetry,  far  superior  to  that  of 
Michael  Bmce.  I  wished  to  do  what  I  could  for 
this  lad,  whose  talent  I  really  admired.  I  had 
him  at  Abbotsford  (about  1815),  but  found  him 
unfit  for  that  sort  of  society.  I  tried  to  help  him, 
but  there  were  temptations  he  could  never  resist, 
lie  scrambled  on,  writing  for  the  booksellers  and 
magazines,  and  living  like  the  Otways,  and  Sava- 
ges, and  Chattertoiis  of  former  days,  though  I  do 
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not  know  that  he  was  in  exti-eme  want.  His 
connexion  with  me  terminated  in  begging  a  sub- 
scription or  a  guinea,  now  and  tiien.  His  last 
works  were  spiritnal  hymns,  which  be  wrote  very 
well.  In  his  own  line  of  society  he  was  said  to 
exhibit  infinite  hmnour;  but  all  his  works  are 
grave  and  pensive."  (LocMarfs  Life  of  Scott,  p. 
584.)  His  chief  forte  lay  in  wilting  sacred  pieces,  ,- 
which  were  for  the  most  part  paraphrases  of  the  ! 
Scriptures;  bat  though  they  abound  in  spiritual 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  none  of  them  exhibits 
either  the  genius  or  the  promise  of  Michael  Bruce. 
The  opening  verses  of  *The  Songs  of  Israel'  are 
in  Knox*8  best  manner,  and  express  his  feelings, 
as  regards  his  domestic  relations,  with  great  truth 
and  beauty. 

Harp  of  Sion,  pure  and  holj, 

Pride  of  Judah's  eastern  land, 
May  A  child  of  gajlt  and  folly 

Strike  thee  with  a  feeble  band? 
Maj  I  to  my  boeom  take  thee. 

Trembling  from  the  pn>pbet*8  touch, 
And  with  throbbing  heart  awake  thee 

To  the  strains  I  lore  so  much  ? 

1  have  loTed  thy  thrilling  numbers, 

Since  the  dawn  of  childhood^s  dav : 
Since  my  mother  soothed  my  slumbers 

With  the  cadence  of  thy  lay ;  • 
Since  a  little  blooming  sister 

Clung  with  transport  round  my  knee, 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 

With  a  blesang  caught  from  thee 

Mother — sister — both  are  sleepmg 
Where  no  heaving  hearts  respire. 


Whilst  the  ere  of  age  is  creeping 
Round  the  widowed  spouse  and  sire. 

He  and  his,  amid  their  sorrow, 
Find  enjoyment  in  thy  strain : 

Harp  of  Sion,  let  me  borrow 
Comfort  from  thy  chords  again ! 

To  habits  of  the  most  deplorable  dissipation,  Knox 
unfortunately  gave  way,  and  in  consequenoe  was 
never  out  of  difficulties.  In  his  necessities  Sir 
Walter  Scott  showed  him  great  kindness,  gener- 
ously sending  him  money,  ten  ponnds  at  a  time. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  12th  November  1825, 
Rged  86,  his  latter  years  being  spent  under  the 
ix>of  of  his  father,  who,  on  retiring  from  farming, 
had  taken  a  grocer^s  shop  in  that  city. — Knox's 
works  are : 

Songs  of  Israel.    Edinburgh,  1824,  ]2mo. 
A  Visit  to  Dublin.    Edinburgh,  1824, 12ma 
The  Harp  of  Sion.    Edinburgh,  1825, 12mo. 
The  Lonely  Hearth.    Edinbui;^,  1825,  12mo. 


KYKinxxoND,  the  surname  of  an  ancient  family  who  pos- 
sessed the  lands  of  that  name  in  Fife.  Three  of  its  members 
attained  the  episcopal  dignity.  Matthew  Kynninmond,  srd)- 
deaoon  of  Lotiiian  under  the  Inshop  of  St.  Andrews,  becsme 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  1172.  Alexander  Kynninmond  was 
bishop  of  the  same  see  in  1829,  and  in  his  time  the  atj  <rf 
Aberdeen,  in  1888,  was  burnt  by  thuty  English  ships,  wher 
his  own  pakoe  and  the  houses  of  the  canons  wers  entird} 
consumed.  In  1857  another  Alexander  de  Kynninmoid  wai 
elected  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  th« 
new  cathedral,  and  in  1881  was  sent  by  Robert  II.  on  sn 
embassy  to  France  to  renew  the  ancient  lesgoe  with  thst 
country.  He  died  at  Scone  the  year  after  his  retnm.  The 
family,  about  the  middle  of  the  I8th  century,  tenninated  in 
sn  heiress,  Grisel  Kynninmond,  who  married  Sir  Williain 
Murray  of  Melgund,  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  tb« 
Murrays  of  PhiHphaugh  (Nubefs  EtrMy).  Sir  GUbert 
Elliot  of  Minto,  baronet,  father  of  the  fint  eari  of  Minto,  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  Melgund,  and  his  family  assumed  the  names 
of  Murray  and  Kynninmond  m  addition  to  that  of  Elliot 
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LAIDLAW,  WiLUAM,  author  of  the  beautiful 
ballad  of  ^  Lucy's  Flitting,'  and  the  trusted  friend 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  the  son  of  a  sheep-farmer 
at  Black  Honse,  on  the  Douglas  Burn,  Selkirk- 
shire, in  the  **  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  where  he  was 
born  in  Nov.  1780.    Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 


was  for  some  years  a  servant  of  his  father.  ^^  In  my 
eighteenth  year,"  he  says,  *'  I  hired  myself  to  Mr. 
I^idlaw  of  Black  Honse,  with  whom  I  served  as  a 
shepherd  eighteen  years.  The  kindness  of  this 
gentleman  to  me  it  would  be  the  utmost  ingrati- 
tude in  me  ever  to  forget;  for,  indeed,  it  wai 
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more  like  that  of  a  father  than  a  master."  It  was 
at  Black  Honse  that  Hogg  first  became  a  poet, 
and  there  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with 
William  Laidlaw.  He  ^*  was/*  he  says,  *^  the  only 
person  who  for  many  years  ever  pretended  to  dis- 
cover the  least  merit  in  my  essays,  either  in  verse 
or  prose."  In  1810  Laidlaw^s  'Lncy^s  Flitting/ 
known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Scottish  song, 
was  first  piinted  in  the  ^  Forest  Minsti*er  of  Hogg. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  sweet  and  simple 
Scottish  songs  of  *•  Her  bonnie  black  e'e/  and 
^Alake  for  the  lassie.'  On  setting  out  in  life, 
Mr.  Laidlaw  took  a  farm  at  Traqnair,  and  after- 
wards another  at  Libeiton,  near  Edinburgh.  But 
in  the  latter  he  was  not  successful,  and  early  in 
1817  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the 
lease  of  bis  farm.  He  was  on  the  look  out  for  one 
at  a  less  rent,  when  he  was  invited  to  Abbotsford, 
in  the  capacity  of  steward,  by  Mr.  afterwards  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  then  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  1800.  In  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Scott,  his  name  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  confidence,  affection,  and  re- 
spect by  the  great  novelist.  Laidlaw's  zeal  about 
border  ballads,  at  the  time  that  Scott  was  collect- 
ing for  the  ^Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,' 
was  at  that  period  ''repaid,"  says  Ix>ckhart,  "by 
Scott's  anxious  endeavours  to  get  him  removed 
from  a  sphere  for  which,  he  wrote  to  him,  '  it  is  no 
flattery  to  say  that  you  are  much  too  good.'  It 
was  then,  and  always  continued  to  be,  his  opinion, 
tliat  his  friend  was  particularly  qualified  for  en- 
tering with  advantage  on  the  study  of  the  medical 
profession ;  bnt  such  designs,  if  Laidlaw  himself 
ever  took  them  up  seriously,  were  not  ultimately 
persevered  in."  Laidlaw  at  once  accepted  the 
offer  to  remove  to  Abbotsford.  He  had,  says 
Lockhart,  '*  loved  and  revered  Scott,  and  consid- 
ered the  proposal  with  far  greater  delight  than  the 
most  lucrative  appointment  on  any  noble  domain 
could  have  afforded  him.  Though  possessed  of  a 
lively  and  searching  sagacity  as  to  things  in  gen- 
eral, he  had  always  been  as  to  his  own  worldly 
interests  simple  as  a  child.  He  surveyed  with 
glistening  eyes  the  humble  cottage  in  which  his 
friend  proposed  to  lodge  him,  his  wife,  and  his 
little  ones,  and  said  to  himself  that  he  should 
write  no  more  sad  songs  on  *■  Forest  Fiittings.' " 

I£. 


This  *  humble  cottage '  was  named  Skaeside,  and 
in  the  letter,  dated  April  6,  1817,  which  Scott 
wrote  to  him,  on  his  offer  being  accepted,  he  says, 
*'  Without  affectation  I  consider  myself  the  obliged 
party  in  this  matter,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  mu- 
tual benefit,  and  you  shall  have  grass  for  a  cow, 
and  so  forth,  whatever  vou  want.  I  am  sure 
when  you  are  so  near  I  shall  find  some  literaiy 
labour  for  you  that  will  make  ends  meet."  Scott 
fonnd  full  employment  for  him.  Under  his  direc- 
tions, Laidlaw  wrote  and  compiled  the  Chronicle 
depaitnient  and  Reviews  for  the  Edinburgh  An- 
nual Register.  He  also  contributed  some  aiticles 
on  Scottish  superstitions  to  the  Edinburgh  Month- 
ly Magazine,  afterwards  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
In  1819,  when  Sir  Walter  was  snffenng  from  ill- 
ness, he  and  John  Ballantyne  acted  as  his  aman- 
uenses, and  to  them  he  dictated  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Bride  of  Lammeimoor,  the  whole  of 
the  legend  of  Montrose,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Ivanhoe.  It  is  thought  that  Scott^s  novel  of  St. 
Ronan's  Well  originated  in  a  suggestion  of  Laid 
law,  during  a  ride  that  he  had  with  Sir  Walter 
and  Mr.  Lockhart  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mel- 
rose, in  the  summer  of  1823. 

On  the  involvement  of  Scott's  affau's,  Laidlaw 
was  removed  from  Skaeside  for  a  time,  and  at 
Scott's  death,  his  superintendence  ceased  over  the 
estate  of  Abbotsford.  He  afterwards  became  fac- 
tor on  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  I^iockhai-t  Ross  of 
Balnagowan,  Ross-shire,  baronet ;  but  his  health 
failing,  he  went  to  live  with  his  brother,  James,  a 
sheep- farmer  at  Con  tin,  in  the  same  county, 
where  he  died  18th  May  1845,  in  his  65th  year. 
James  Laidlaw  survived  till  4tli  March  1850.  At 
his  death  he  was  in  his  61st  year. 

LAING,  Maix;olm,  a  lawyer  and  historian, 
was  born  at  Strynzia,  his  patemal  estate,  on  the 
mainland  of  Orkney,  in  1762.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Kirkwall,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  having 
studied  law,  was  duly  admitted  advocate  in  1785« 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry,  he  was  requested  by 
his  executors  to  complete  an  unfinished  volume, 
forming  the  sixth  of  that  author's  History  of  Bri* 
tain,  which  appeared  in  1793.  In  1800  he  pub- 
lished a  *  Histoiy  of  Scotland,'  in  4  vols.  8vo ;  re- 
markable for  the  searching  investigations  it  con* 
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tains  on  disputed  points  of  history,  and  for  the 
critical  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  author  in  the 
evidence  adduced  by  him  to  substantiate  his  views. 
In  1804  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  History, 
with  a  *  Preliminaiy  Dissertation/  in  two  volumes, 
on  the  participation  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley.  About  1805  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations.  He  also  edited  the  'Life  and 
Historic  of  James  YI.,'  published  in  1804.  Dur- 
ing the  short  administration  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Fox,  he  sat  in  parliament  as  member  for  the 
county  of  Orkney.  He  married  Miss  Carnegie 
of  Craigo,  Forfarsliire,  and  died,  without  issue, 
ill  1818,  aged  66.  His  younger  brotlier,  Mr. 
Samuel  Laing  of  Papdale,  Orkney,  author  of 
'Travels  in  Norway,'  and  'Notes  of  a  Travel- 
ler,* and  M.P.  for  Orkney,  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Laing  of  Hordle,  bom  in  1812,  appointed 
financial  secretary  for  India  in  1861.  Mr.  Malcolm 
ling's  works  are: 

The  Sixth  Vohime  of  Dr.  Henr7*8  HtBtort  of  Engliind. 
With  his  Life,  and  a  oontinnation.    1798.    8to. 

History  of  Sootlnnd,  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  on  the 
Ascension  of  King  James  VI.  to  the  Throne  of  England,  to 
the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms.  With  two  disMrtstions,  histo- 
riciil  and  critical,  on  the  Qowrie  Conspiracy,  and  on  the  sap- 
posed  authenticity  of  Ossian^s  Poems.  Lond.  ISOO,  2  vols. 
8vo.  2d  edit  corrected.  With  a  preliminaiy  dissertation  on 
tlie  participation  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  in  the  Murder  of 
Darnley.    Lond.  1804.  4  vols.  8yo. 

The  Poems  of  Obsian,  containing  the  Poetical  Works  of 
James  Macpheraon,  in  prose  and  ▼erse;  with  notes  and  illns- 
trationa.    1805,  2  toIs.  8yo. 

LAING,  William,  an  eminent  bookseDer,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  July  20, 1764.  At  the  nsnal  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  high  school  of  Canon- 
gate,  a  seminary,  for  classical  education,  which  lias 
long  been  discontinued.  He  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  six  years  to  the  trade  of  a  printer,  but 
in  consequence  of  weakness  in  his  eyes  he  aban- 
doned this  employment,  and  in  1785  commenced 
business  in  the  Canongate  on  his  own  account  as 
a  bookseller.  In  1786  he  began  to  issue  his  cata- 
logue of  books,  which  he  continued  almost  yearly, 
and  his  business  increasing,  he  removed  in  1809 
to  more  central  premises  on  the  South  Bridge  of 
his  native  city.  To  modest  and  unassuming 
manners  he  added  an  uncommonly  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  book  trade,  and  few 
Rurpassed  him  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  history 


of  particular  editions  of  the  works  of  the  oele* 
brated  antbors  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  standard 
price  of  rare  publications.  In  1793,  during  the 
horrors  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  he  visited 
Paris,  with  the  design  principally  of  extending; 
his  knowledge  of  that  particnlar  branch  of  the 
business,  in  which  he  had  now  become  eminent ; 
and  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  condnded  March 
27, 1802,  as  well  as  on  several  successive  occa- 
sions, he  proceeded  both  to  France  and  Holland, 
for  a  similar  purpose.  At  a  still  earlier  period, 
being  informed  that  Christian  YIL,  king  of  Den- 
mark, had  been  advised  to  dispose  of  the  numer- 
ous duplicates  which  were  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Copenhagen,  he  resolved  to  undertake  a  voyage 
to  that  country.  Accordingly,  in  1799,  chiefly  at 
the  suggestion  of  Niebuhr,  the  distinguished  in- 
vestigator of  Roman  history,  who  was  then  a  stu- 
dent at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  traveUed 
to  the  Danish  capital,  where  he  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  privy  councillor,  Dr.  Mol- 
denhawer,  the  king^s  librarian,  which  proved  sat- 
isfactory to  both  parties. 

During  the  war,  when  there  was  scarcely  any 
communication  with  the  Continent,  Mr.  Lainj 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  Greek  Histori- 
ans, following  the  example  of  the  Messrs.  Foulis, 
the  celebrated  printers  of  Glasgow,  the  only  per- 
sons who  had  ever  attempted  anything  of  the  kind. 
Edinburgh,  indeed,  although  the  capital  of  Soot- 
land,  had  never  been  much  distinguished  for  its 
editions  of  the  classics,  the  only  publications 
worth  mentioning  in  this  department  being  Rud- 
diman's  livy,  and  Cunningham^s  Virgil,  by 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Balfour.  Mr.  Laing  was 
anxious  to  rescue  his  native  city  from  this  re- 
proach. Accordingly,  in  1804  appeared  the  works 
of  Thucydides  in  Greek,  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  translation,  in  six  volumes,  small  8vo,  un- 
der the  title  of  *  Thucydides,  Grsce  et  Latine. 
Accedunt  indices,  ex  editione  Wassii  et  Dukeri  ;* 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Elmsley,  the  eminent 
Greek  critic.  In  1806  was  published  *  Herodotns, 
Gnece  et  Latine.  Accedunt  Annotationes  Selec- 
t»,  necnon  Index  Latinus,  ex  editionibus  Wesse- 
lingii  et  Reizii ;'  7  volumes,  small  8vo.  Hero- 
dotns was  to  have  been  edited  by  Professor  Por- 
son,  but  he  only  proceeded  to  the  beginning  of  thti 
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second  book,  and  Professor  Dunbar  executed  the 
remainder  with  singular  ability.  In  1811  ap- 
peared the  works  of  Xenophon,  under  the  title  of 
^  Xenophontis  quae  exstant  Opera,  Graece  et  La- 
tine,  ex  editionibus  Schneideri  et  Zennlt.  Acce- 
dit  Index  Latinus,'  10  volumes,  small  8vo.  Mr. 
Adam  Dickenson,  an  unassuming  but  accnrate 
Greek  scholar,  superintended  this  edition  with 
remarkable  care,  diligence  and  skill.  Mr.  Laing 
bad  intended  to  have  followed  up  the  Historians 
by  the  publication,  in  a  similar  form,  of  the  works 
of  Plato  and  Demosthenes ;  but  the  diflScuIty  of 
obtaining  e£9cient  aid  in  superintending  the  press 
prevented  tlie  execution  of  his  plan. 

Mr.  Laing  devoted  much  of  his  time,  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  to  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  original  promoters, 
and  for  some  years  was  one  of  the  ordinary  direc- 
tors. He  died  April  10,  1882.  At  the  time  of 
Ills  death,  he  was  the  oldest  bookseller  in  Edin- 
burgh engaged  in  actual  business.  He  left  a  wi- 
dow and  nine  children,  one  of  whom,  David  Laing, 
Esq.  had  been  his  partner  since  1821,  and  carried 
on  business  till  1887,  when  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  library  of  the  writera  to  the  signet 
at  Edinburgh. 

LAING,  Major  ALEXAin>ER  Gtordon,  an  un- 
fortunate African  traveller,  the  son  of  a  classical 
teacher  at  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  that  city  De- 
cember 27,  1798.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  became 
an  assistant  to  a  teacher  in  Newcastle,  and  after- 
wards took  charge  of  the  commercial  department 
of  his  father*s  academy.  In  1809  be  attached 
himself  to  a  volunteer  corps,  then  forming  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  in  the  following  year  he  received  the 
commission  of  ensign  in  the  Piince  of  Wales'  Vo- 
lunteers. In  1811  he  sailed  for  Barbadoes,  hav- 
ing a  maternal  uncle  there,  Colonel  Gordon,  then 
deputy-quarter-master-general  in  that  island,  who, 
on  his  arrival,  employed  him  as  a  clerk  in  his 
counting  house.  Being  presented  with  an  ensign- 
cy  in  the  York  light  infantry,  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  Antigua.  In  two  years  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant,  and  soon  after,  on  the  reduction  of  the 
corps,  be  was  placed  on  half-pay.  Exchanging 
into  the  2d  West  India  regiment,  he  proceeded  to 
Jamaica,  but  being  attacked  with  disease  of  the 
liver,  he  retired  to  Honduras «  where  he  was  ap- 


pointed fort-major.  His  illness  inci'easing,  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  his  native  country  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health.  During  his  residence  at 
home,  the  division  of  his  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged  was  reduced,  and  he  was  again  put  on 
the  half-pay  list.  Towards  the  end  of  1819  he 
went  to  I^oiidon,  and  being  appointed  lieutenant 
and  adjutant,  he  was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.  In 
January  1822  he  was  despatched  by  the  governor, 
Sir  Charles  M^Artlmr,  on  an  embassy  to  Kambia 
and  the  Mandingo  Conntry,  and  on  his  return  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Soolimana. 
With  the  view  of  opening  up  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Soolimas,  he  left  Sierra  Leone  for 
the  third  time,  April  16,  1822,  accompanied  by 
two  European  soldiers,  and  thirteen  natives  of 
Africa ;  and  soon  after  reaching  Falaba,  the  capi- 
tal of  Soolimana,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  which 
brought  on  delirium,  but  being  cupped  by  one  of 
the  native  doctors,  he  soon  recovered.  Although 
within  three  days*  journey  of  the  source  of  the 
Niger,  he  was  not  permitted  to  visit  it ;  and  his 
mission  altogether  proved  fruitless. 

On  September  17  he  quitted  Falaba,  and  on  his 
return  to  Sien*a  Leone,  having  been,  in  the  mean- 
time, promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  or- 
dered to  join  his  regiment,  then  engaged  on  the 
Gold  Coast  in  the  war  with  the  Ashantees,  in 
which  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  In  1824 
he  was  sent  to  England,  to  acquaint  government 
with  the  state  of  the  Ashantee  war.  An  account 
of  his  expedition  was  published  in  1825,  under  the 
title  of  *  Travels  in  the  Tlmannee,  Kooranko,  and 
Soolima  Countries,  in  Western  Africa.*  Tliis 
work  was  translated  into  the  French,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1826,  with  a  preliminary  Essay 
on  the  progress  of  African  Discovery.  When  in 
London,  Captain  Laing  was  successful  in  being 
appointed  to  an  expedition  about  to  explore  the 
course  of  the  Niger;  and  having  attained  the  rank 
of  major,  he  left  England  in  February  1825.  Ar- 
riving at  Tripoli,  on  the  14th  of  the  subsequent 
July  he  married  Emma  Maria  Warrington,  daugh- 
ter of  the  British  consul  at  that  place,  and  two 
days  thereafter  he  pi*oceeded  on  his  journey  to 
Timbuctoo.  He  reached  Ensala  December  8, 
from  whence  he  dated  his  last  letter  to  his  rela- 
tions in  Scotland.    He  quitted  that  place  January 
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10,  1826,  and  on  the  26tli  eutered  on  the  Sandy 
I>esert  of  Tenezaroff. 

In  an  attack  from  the  Ttiarics,  he  received  no 
less  than  twenty-four  sabre  wonuds,  on  recover- 
ing from  which  he  was  seized  with  a  fever.  He 
arrived  at  Timbuctoo  August  18,  and  after  re- 
maining there  about  a  month  he  set  out  on  his 
return  to  the  coast,  but  was  bj  his  guides  treacli- 
erously  assassinated  on  the  way,  about  the  end  of 
September  1826,  and  robbed  of  all  his  papei*s, 
which  have  never  been  recovered 

Lambkrton,  a  surname  derived  from  the  lands  of  that 
Dame  in  Berwickshire,  now  the  property  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Renton  In  Carres  History  of  Coldingham  Priory 
(page  144)  it  is  stated  that  a  Saxon  named  Lambert  is  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  here  with  bis  followen,  and  so  gave  rise 
to  the  Un  or  village,  either  before  the  Conquest  or  within 
thirty  years  subsequent  to  it,  as  two  plaoes  adjoining  each 
other  bore  this  name  in  1098,  when  King  Edgar  bestowed 
t)iem  on  the  monks  of  Durham.  The  manorial  tenant,  who 
held  a  part  of  these  lands  of  the  prior  of  Durham,  assumed 
from  them  the  name  of  Lamberton.  In  the  reign  of  David 
I.,  William  de  Lamberton  wa.s  witness  to  a  charter  of  Earl 
Henry,  son  of  that  monarch,  confinning  Conpatrick's  gilt  of 
the  villages  of  Edrom  and  Nesbit  to  St  Cuthbert^s  monks. 
Henry  de  Lamberton  was  one  of  the  barons  appointed  in 
1292,  to  examine  the  claims  which  Robert  Bruce  advanced 
to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  on  28th  August,  1296,  he  iwore 
fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  Berwick.  Robert  de  Ijunberton  also 
Hwore  fealty  to  the  same  monarch,  within  the  obapel  of  Ber- 
wick castle,  in  June  of  the  same  year.  From  this  ancient 
family,  which  has  been  long  extinct,  probably  sprung  the 
famous  William  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  most 
dintinguished  person  of  the  name,  by  whose  advice  and  as- 
sistance the  immortal  Bmce  was  encouraged  in  his  efforts  to 
deliver  Scotland  from  the  English  yoke. 

He  was  previously  parson  of  Campsie  and  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  was  consecrated,  in  1298,  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  On  bis  election  he  had  a  dispute  with  the 
Culdees,  who  pretended  a  nght,  from  old  times,  to  elect  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  but  the  Pope  decided  the  matter 
agiunst  them.  Bishop  Lamberton^s  name  appears  in  many 
ancient  writs.  He  was  one  of  the  regents  for  BaHol,  when 
the  latter  was  the  prisoner  of  Edward  I.  in  England.  After 
Sir  William  Wallace  had,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  been 
forced  to  relinquish  the  government,  Bishop  J^unberton,  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  earl  of  Garrick,  and  John  Comyn  the  younger, 
were  appointed  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  in  name  and  place 
of  Baliol.  They  immediately  besieged  Stirling  castle,  then 
held  for  the  English,  and  it  shortly  after  capitulated. 

In  1805,  after  tlie  judicial  murder  of  Wallace,  a  parliament 
was  held  at  Ix>ndon,  in  which  the  Scottish  nation  was  repre- 
sented by  ten  commissioners.  Bishop  Lamberton  being  one  of 
them.  To  his  keeping,  the  English  king  committed  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  steward  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  given  to 
him  as  a  hostage.  When  Edward  heard  of  the  assassination 
of  Comyn  at  Dnmines,  he  demanded  back  the  youth,  but  in- 
stead of  restoring  his  charge,  the  bishop  delivered  him  over 
to  Brooe.  He  had  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  the  lat- 
ter to  support  his  cause,  and  he  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head,  on  his  first  coronation  at  Scone,  27th  March  1806. 
He  bad  enabled  Sir  James  Douglas,  then  one  of  liis  pa/j^es,  to 


join  the  patriot  Idng,  as  related  in  his  life.    (See  page  50  of 
this  volume.) 

After  the  defeat  of  Bruce  at  Methven,  and  the  disperbon 
of  his  followeni,  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  was  taken  prison- 
er. Being  found  clad  in  armour,  he  was  carried  in  chains  to 
Enghind,  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Winchester,  and  only 
saved  from  the  gallows  by  the  sacred  character  of  his  office. 
The  allowance  made  to  a  prisoner  of  his  rank  shows  the  valne 
I  of  money  in  those  days.  He  received  daily,  for  his  own  ex- 
penses, nxpenoe;  ror  a  man-servant  to  attend  him,  three- 
pence; for  his  footboy,  a  halfpenny;  and  for  a  chaplain, 
three  halfpence.  On  the  death  of  Edward  I.  in  1307,  hav- 
ing made  submission  to  Edward  II.,  and  sworn  fealty  to 
him,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  He  has  been 
accused  of  unsteadiness  and  vacillation  in  his  political  con- 
duct, but  he  lived  m  turbulent  and  difficult  times,  and  he 
certainly  exerted  all  his  influence  and  power,  which,  as  the 
head  of  the  national  church,  were  very  great,  to  place  Bruce 
upon  the  throne.  By  his  support  of  the  claims  of  that  heroic 
monarch,  the  latter,  even  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  worst, 
secured  the  favour  of  the  Scottish  deigy,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, enabled  to  set  the  excommunication  <^  the  Pope  at 
defiance. 

After  the  victory  of  Bannookbum,  Bishop  Lamberton  de- 
voted himself  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties  with  great  seal,  and 
munificently  expended  his  revenues  in  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church.  Besides  repairing  and  enlarging  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  he  built  the  housen  of  Monimail,  Tor- 
rVf  Dainde,  Inchmurtaeh,  Mnckhart,  Kettins,  Linton,  Mony- 
musk,  and  Stow.  He  built  also  ten  churches,  in  his  diocese, 
and  finished  and  consecrated  the  cathedral  in  1318.  He 
adorned  the  chapter  honse  with  curious  seats  and  ceiling, 
furnished  the  canons  with  vestments  for  their  service,  and 
their  library  with  books.  He  also  built  ■  palace  for  the  biah 
op  in  St.  Andrews.  He  purchased  from  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Reading  in  Yorkshure,  and  bestowed  on  the  canons  r^!;a- 
lar  of  bis  own  cathedral,  the  island  of  May  in  the  mouth  of 
the  frith  of  Forth,  which  King  David  I.  had  given  to  the  said 
monks,  and  built  a  cell  upon  it  for  them.  He  died  in  1328i, 
and  was  buried  at  the  north  side  of  the  great  altar  of  the 
High  churd)  of  St  Andrews. 


Lamoxd,  or  Lamoxt,  the  name  of  a  small  dan  of  great 
antiquity  m  Aigyleshire,  induded  under  the  name  of  Siol 
Eackem^  and  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Macdougall  Campbells  of  Craigniah.  According 
to  Highland  tradition,  the  Laments  were  the  most  ancient 
proprietors  of  Cowal,  and  the  Stewarts,  the  Madaohlans,  and 
the  Campbells  obtained  their  possessions  in  the  district  by 
marriage  witli  daughters  of  that  family.  Their  chief,  La- 
mont  of  Lamont,  has  still  a  portion  of  their  andent  inheri- 
tance. The  ancestor  of  the  Laments  is  traced  by  Skene 
to  Angus  Macrory,  who  is  said  to  have  been  lend  of  Bute, 
whose  granddaughter,  Jean,  married  m  1242,  Alexander,  the 
high  steward  of  Scotland.  Between  1280  and  1246  Dnncao, 
son  of  Ferchar,  and  Ins  nephew,  *  I^iumNnus,*  son  of  Malcolm, 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  the  lands  which  they  and  their 
predecessors  held  at  Kilmun.  and  also  the  church  of  KiUinui  or 
St  Finan,  now  Kilfinan,  which  grants  were,  in  1270,  confirnu*d 
by  Engus,  the  son  of  DuncMU,  and  in  1295  by  Malcolm,  the  son 
and  heir  of  *  f<anmanua.*  In  1456  John  Lamond  waa  bailie  eS 
Cowal,  and  in  1466  John  Lamond  of  that  ilk  and  the  monka 
of  Paisley  had  a  controversy  rdativj  to  the  right  of  patron^ 
age  to  the  chnrch  of  St.  Finan,  when  the  former  renonnoed  it 
only  on  the  production  of  the  charters  granted  by  his  anoestoiH, 
but  with  respect  to  the  lands  of  Kilfinan  it  is  expressly  statevi 
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that  these  lands  hod  belonged  to  the  ancestors  of  John  La- 
mont;  henoe,  it  is  evident  that  the  *  I^umanus'  mentioned 
in  the  preTioos  deed  mast  have  been  one  of  the  number,  if 
not  indeed  the  founder  and  chief  of  the  family.  "  From 
I^umanus,**  says  Mr.  Skene,  "  the  dan  appear  to  have  taken 
the  name  of  Madaman  or  I^mond,  and  previous  to  I^unia- 
nus  they  unquestionably  bore  the  name  of  Maoerachar  and 
clan  ic  Earachar.  There  is  one  peculiari^  connected  with 
tbe  lAmonds,  that  although  by  no  means  a  powerful  clan, 
their  genealogy  can  be  proved  by  charters,  at  a  time  when 
most  other  Highland  families  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
tradition,  and  the  genealogies  of  their  andent  sennachies; 
out  their  antiquity  could  not  protect  the  Laraonds  from  the 
encroatchments  of  the  Campbells,  by  whom  they  were  soon 
reduced  to  as  small  a  portion  of  their  original  possesdons  in 
I^wer  Cowal,  as  the  other  Argyleshire  dans  had  been  of 
thdrs.**  [Shene^t  Highlander$,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  chap.  4.] 
About  1463  the  lands  belonjrinK  to  lAmont  of  that  ilk  fell  to 
the  crown  by  reason  of  non-entry,  and  for  neHrly  a  century 
were  hdd  by  a  branch  of  the  family,  known  as  the  I^monts  of 
Inverin.  Smibert  says,  "  For  the  name  <if  I^niont  we  must 
either  conclude  that  it  originated  in  aome  chief  of  the  kills 
(De  Le^dfont)  who  had  gained  cdebrity  in  his  day  and  gen- 
enition,  or  that  it  is  Hiinpiy  a  version  oP  Lomond,  near  to 
which  lake  they  dwelt.**  IClans  of  Scotland,  p.  84.] 

According  to  Nisbet,  the  dan  Lament  were  ori^nally  from 
Ireland,  bat  whether  they  sprang  from  the  Dalriadic  colony, 
or  from  a  still  earlier  race  in  Cowal,  it  is  certain  tiiat  they 
possessed,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  superiority  of  the  dis- 
trict Their  name  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one,  till  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  June  1646,  certain  chiefs  of 
the  clan  Campbell  in  the  vidnity  of  Dunoon  castle,  deter- 
mined upon  obtaining  the  ascendency,  took  advantage  of  the 
feuds  and  disorders  of  the  period,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  Laments.  The  massacre  of  the  latter  by 
the  Campbells,  that  year,  formed  one  of  the  charges  against 
the  marquis  of  Argyle  in  1661,  although  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  party  to  it.  On  his  arrest  at  the  Restoration, 
and  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  the  Laird  of  Lament  presented  a 
supplication  to  pariiament,  craving  warrant  to  dte  the  mar^ 
quis  and  some  others,  to  appear  and  answer  for  crimes  com- 
mitted by  him  and  them  as  specified  in  the  bill  given  in. 
His  indictment  here  that  certain  of  his  clan  having  besieged 
and  forced  to  a  surrender  the  houses  of  Toward  (the  old  cas- 
tle of  Toward,  now  a  ruin,  being  the  reddenoe  of  the  chief  of 
the  dan  Lament)  and  Eaoog,  then  the  property  of  Sir  James 
lament,  and  having  violated  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  on 
vhich  the  surrender  was  made,  **did  most  treacherously, 
perfidionsly,  and  traitoroudy  fetter  and  bind  the  hands  of 
near  two  hundred  persons  of  the  said  Sir  James'  friends  and 
followers,"  and  after  detaining  them  prisoners  for  several 
days  "  in  great  torment  and  misery,"  did,  "  after  plundering 
and  robbing  all  that  was  within  and  about  the  said  hoose, 
most  barbaroudy,  cruelly,  and  inhumanly,  murder  several, 
young  and  old,  yea,  and  sucking  children,  some  of  them  not 
one  month  old."  And  again,  *'  The  said  persons,  defendants, 
or  one  or  others  of  them,  contrary  to  the  foresaid  capitula- 
tions, our  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  most  treacherously 
and  periidioasly  did  carry  the  whole  people  who  were  in  the 
said  honsea  of  £soog  and  Towart,  in  boats  to  the  village  of 
Dnneon,  and  there  most  cruelly,  treacherously,  and  perfidi- 
ously cause  hang  upon  one  tree  near  the  number  of  thirty- 
fix  penioni,  most  of  them  being  special  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Lament,  and  vassals  to  the  said  Sir  James." 

An  interesting  tradition  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  lairds  of 
I^amont,  who  had  unfortunately  killed,  in  a  sudden  quiirrel, 


the  son  of  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae,  taking  refbge  in  the  hou.'je 
of  the  latter,  and  churning  his  protection,  which  was  readily 
gmnted,  he  being  ignorant  that  he  was  the  slayer  of  his  son. 
On  being  informed,  he  escorted  him  in  safety  to  his  own  people. 
When  the  MacGregors  were  proscribed,  and  the  aged  chief  of 
Glenstrae  hnd  become  a  wanderer,  lament  hastened  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  family,  and  received  them  into  his  house. 

Archibald  James  Lament,  Esq.  of  Ard  lament,  chief  of  the 
clan,  born  in  1818,  son  of  Major-General  John  lament,  m. 
1st,  Adelaide,  dr.  of  James  Hewitt  MHfwy  Dawson,  Esq. ; 
i.ssue,  a  daughter;  2dly,  Harriet,  c&*.  of  Col.  Alex.  Campbell 
of  Posnl;  issue,  a  son,  John-Henry,  b<)m  in  18M,  and  4  drt. 


Laudkr,  a  surname  said  to  have  been  ori^nally  de  Ltwe- 
dre.  The  first  of  the  name  is  stated  to  have  been  one  ci 
those  Anglo-Norman  barons  who  accompanied  Malcolm  Can- 
more  to  Scotland  in  1056,  and  obtained  from  that  monarch 
certain  grants  of  land,  particularly  in  Berwickshire,  to  which 
be  gave  his  own  name,  being  also  invested  with  the  hereditary 
bailieship  of  Lauderdale.  The  surname,  however,  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  derived  from  the  T^eader  water,  called  by 
Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  Lauder;  the  vale  through  which 
it  flows  being,  from  a  very  early  period,  called  Lauderdale. 
The  Celtic  word  Laudur^  dgnifying  the  lesser  river,  or  the 
river  which  breaks  forth,  is  thought  by  some  to  apply  to  the 
Leader,  which  oocadonally,  after  heavy  rains,  overflows  its 
banks  and  overspreads  the  neighbouring  lands.  Nisbet  (vol. 
i.  p.  861)  says  that-,  sometimes  written  Lauther,  the  name  is 
local,  from  the  town  and  lands  of  Lander,  tliat  is  *^  Lower 
than  the  hills  that  surround  it" 

Robertus  de  Lavedre,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  first 
Anglo-Norman  of  the  name,  accompanied  David  earl  of 
Huntington,  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  to  the  holy  land. 

Another  Robertus  de  I^vedre  witnessed  a  charter  of  John 
de  Mautdant,  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Mdtland,  to 
the  abbey  of  Dryburgh. 

William  de  Lawedre  of  Lawedre,  sheriff  of  Perthshire  m 
1251,  witnessed  a  diarter  of  Alexander  III. 

Sir  Robert  de  T^vedre  of  the  Bass  fooght  at  Stirling 
Bridge  in  1297.  The  family  of  Lander  were  the  earliest  pro- 
prietors on  record  of  the  idand  of  the  Bass,  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  and  were  usually  dedgnated  the  Landers  of  the  Bass. 
According  to  Henry  the  Minstrd,  Sir  Robert  de  Lauder  of  the 
Bass  was  the  associate  of  Wallace  in  many  of  his  exploits.  In 
the  aide  of  the  hurds  of  the  Bass,  in  the  eld  church  of  North 
Berwick,  a  tombstone  once  bore  the  following  insoriptien,  in 
Latin-Saxon  characters — *'  Here  lies  the  good  Robert  Lander, 
the  great  laird  of  Cengalton  and  the  Baas,  who  died  May 
1811."    (ATttftet,  voL  i.  p.  448.) 

His  successor,  also  Sir  Robert  de  Lauder,  had  a  charter 
from  William  de  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St  An^ws,  of  that 
portion  of  the  island  of  the  Bass,  ever  which  tbe  abbey  of  St 
Andrews  had  until  then  retained  a  right,  the  Lauders  having, 
as  stated  already,  possessed  the  larger  part  of  it  for  many 
generations.  This  charter,  dated  4th  June  1316,  was  car- 
ried off  from  the  Grange  house  near  Edinborgh,  with  a  num- 
ber of  otiier  documents  and  artidee,  by  a  housebreaker,  in 
the  night  between  the  18th  and  19th  September  1886,  and 
has  never  been  recovered.  Tins  Sir  Robert  de  Lander  was 
ambassador  to  England  from  Robert  the  Bmoe  upon  various 
eocadons.  In  1828,  he  was  one  of  the  pmies  in  the  oath 
of  peace  with  Edward  II.  He  was  jusUdary  of  the  Lothians 
and  that  part  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  in  1828, 
and  in  1888  he  and  his  son.  Sir  Robert  de  Lauder,  of  Quir- 
relweod  in  the  county  of  Maim,  who  hdd  the  office  of  justi- 
ciary of  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  were  pn»- 
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wnt  at  the  disastroufl  battle  of  Halidon,  under  Archibald 
DoDglas,  lord  of  Galloway,  regent  of  Scotland,  called  the 
Tvneman,  who  was  slain  in  tlie  fray.  Sir  Bubart  Lauder, 
the  son,  was  constable  of  the  royal  castle  of  Urquhart  on 
I.4)ch  Ness,  and  bravely  defended  that  stronghold,  one  of  the 
four  which  successfully  held  out  against  the  power  of  Ed- 
ward III.  By  the  title  of  Sir  Robert  lAoder  of  Quarrel  wood 
he  granted  a  charter  of  lands  in  and  near  *'  his  borough  of 
Lauder,"  to  Thomas  de  Borthwick,  which  is  witnessed  by 
John  de  Mautelant,  the  sizth  of  the  Lauderdale  family,  and 
his  brother,  William,  and  also  by  his  own  son.  Sir  Alun  de 
Lander,  and  by  his  grandson.  His  only  daughter,  Ann,  hdr- 
ess  of  Qnanrelwood,  married  in  1885  Sir  Robert  Chisholme, 
who  in  1864  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  as  constable  of  Ur- 
quhart castle  (see  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  page  640). 

Sir  Robertas  son,  Sir  Alan  de  Laudere  of  Hatton  m  Mid 
Lothian,  had  several  charters  for  diffwent  lands  about  1870, 
in  the  shire  of  Berwick,  from  Robert  eaii  of  Strathem,  after- 
wards Robert  H.  From  him  descended  the  Lauders  of 
Hatton.  He  had  three  sons,  namely,  Robert,  his  suocessw; 
William,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  chancellor  of  Scotland  in 
1428,  who  built  the  steeple  of  Glasgow;  and  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1440. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert  Lawedre  ot  the  Bass,  snmamed 
**  Robert  with  the  Boreit  wbynger,"  was  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors to  the  comrt  of  Heniy  V.,  in  1424,  as  was  also  his  bro- 
ther the  chancellor,  to  treat  about  the  liberation  of  King 
James  L  of  Scotland,  when  he  was  designed  *'  Our  Loveit  of 
the  Bass.**  In  1458,  he  was  one  of  the  conservators  of  the 
tmce  between  James  II.  and  Henry  VI.  of  England. 

His  son.  Sir  Robert  Lawedre,  about  tlie  year  1450  obtained 
from  James  II.  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Edrington  in  Ber- 
wickshire, and  was  thenceforth  called  of  Edrington,  and  de- 
signed "  son  of  our  Loveit  of  the  Bass.**  Ho  was  a  person  of 
some  consequence  and  frequently  employed  in  offidal  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  government  of  the  borders.  On  the 
2d  of  February  1477,  with  Ijord  Home  and  Adam  Blackad- 
der  of  that  ilk,  he  was  deputed  by  James  III.,  to  conduct 
safely  to  Edinburgh  the  penons  who  were  conveying  from 
Edward  IV.,  two  thousand  merks  as  an  instalment  of  his 
daughter  the  princess  Gicely*s  portion.  On  18th  September 
1489  he  pnroiiased  from  Hugh,  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar, 
his  lands  of  Beil,  in  East  Ix>thian,  and  his  miU  of  MersiDgton 
in  Berwickshire.  In  1506  he  is  designed  of  the  Bass,  and  in 
1611  he  had  a  safe-conduct  to  England  from  Henry  Vlll. 

With  regard  to  his  successor.  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  the  Bass, 
the  following,  from  Burke*6  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  as  quot- 
ed by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Laudor,  baronet,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  and  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  part  of  the  work  entitled  '  The  Bass  Rock*  (Edinburgh, 
1848),  may  be  inserted  hero: 

Sir  Robert*s  eldest  son  was  **  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Bass, 
v>  designed  in  a  curious  indenture  between  him  and  the 
preaching  friars  of  Dundee,  of  date  1581,  which  document 
was  also  robbed  from  the  charter  chest  by  the  housebreaker 
in  1836,  and  never  recovered.  Down  to  this  Sir  Robert, 
the  titles  of  Lander  and  of  Bass  were  indiscriminately  used 
by  the  family,  and  it  is  his  armorial  bearings  that  are  given 
as  those  of  Lauder  of  Bass  in  the  works  of  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount.  He  married  Alison  or  Marietta  Cranstoun,  and  died 
in  1561.  Besides  his  eldest  son,  Richard  Lander  of  Lander, 
who  was  his  successor,  he  left  a  son,  Robert,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  Bass,  and  other  East  Lothian  lands,  tlms  creating  a  sep- 
arate family  with  that  title.**  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander  adds: 
"  This  junior  family  made  several  changes  upon  the  original 
family  arm&  fur  wliibt  the^  preserved  the  gi-ifl'on  in  the 


shield,  instead  of  the  white  lion  used  by  the  chief,  tbcj  took 
angels  as  supporters,  and  instead  of  the  crest  of  the  chief 
family,  a  tower  with  a  man  in  a  watching  posture  looking 
out  of  it,  they  assumed  the  crest  of  a  gannet  sitting  upon  a 
rocK.  One  of  the  last  lairds  of  the  Bass  was  with  Queen 
Mary  upon  Carberry  Hill,  at  the  time  she  was  taken  to  Ed- 
inburgh by  the  lords.  Not  long  after  this,  this  branch  of  the 
family  fell  into  decay,  after  which  the  Baas  underwoit  vari- 
ous transferences,  uutil  it  was  aflerwards  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment by  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  Lord  Abbotshall,  lord  provost 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  my  great-great-grandfather,  having 
been  father-in-law  to  Lord  Fountainhall.  The  sum  paid  fur 
the  Bass  was  £4,000,  and  the  sale  was  in  October  1671." 
In  Orichton*s  Memoire  of  Blackadder  (p.  260)  it  is  stated 
that  **  he  obtained  this  sum  through  the  influence  of  Lauder- 
dale, who  had  found  him  a  very  useful  instrument  for  ad- 
vancing his  purposes.**  In  1581,  James  the  Sixth  visited  the 
Bass,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  it  for  the  crown, 
he  offered  the  proprietor  whatever  he  pleased  to  ask  for  it, 
upon  which  Lauder  replied,  "  Your  Majesty  must  e*en  rea'ga 
it  to  me,  for  1*11  have  the  auld  crag  back  again.**  Either  tUa 
laird  of  the  Bass  or  his  son  was  knighted  in  1590,  on  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Anne,  consort  of  James  VI.  In  1593 
George  Lauder  of  Bass  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sionen  to  examine  into  his  migesty*s  debts,  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  his  proposed  visit  to  the  Isles.  He  was  also 
in  October  of  the  same  year  one  of  the  **  special  persons**  of 
the  estates  to  whom  was  remitted  the  offera  of  the  three 
Popish  lords,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huiitly,  and  Errol,  to  con- 
sider and  determine.  The  Bass  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  17th  century  was  made  a 
state  prison  for  the  persecuted  Presbyterians. 

Richard  Lauder  of  Lauder  mentioned  in  the  extract  above 
given,  is  said  in  Burke*s  Peerage  and  Baronetage  to  have 
been  a  senator  of  tlie  College  of  Justice,  by  the  title  of  I.<ord 
Lauder,  and  as  his  successor  on  the  bench  was  appdnted  in 
1575,  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  before  that  year.  His 
name,  however,  does  not  occur  in  Brunton  and  Haig*s  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Senatora  of  the  College  of  Justice,  but, 
under  date  July  9,  1575,  James  Meldrum,  younger  of  Segie, 
is  appointed  as  an  ordinary  lord  on  the  temporal  side.  ^*  in 
the  place  of  WiUuun  Lauder  of  that  ilk,**  of  whom  no  account 
is  given.    Ridiard  had  three  sons. 

His  eldest  son  was  Robert  Lauder  of  Lauder,  on  the  death 
of  whose  son  and  grandson,  the  direct  line  was  carried  on  by 
Robert's  next  brother,  William,  who  had  three  sons,  namely 
Robert,  who  died  without  issue;  William,  called  *'WiU  of 
the  West  Port,**  who  was  dirked  on  the  bench,  by  the  earl  of 
Home  and  a  party  of  Humes  and  Cranstouns,  who,  after  set- 
ting fire  to  the  Tolbooth,  broke  in  upon  him  while  ntting  in 
the  court-house  of  Lauder  as  hereditary  bulie.  Having  no 
issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Andrew  Lau- 
der, whose  son,  John  Lauder  of  Kewington,  Edrington,  and 
Fountainhall,  at  one  time  a  mercliant  and  magistrate  of  Ed- 
inburgh, was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1688. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  second 
baronet,  was  the  oelebnted  Lord  Fountainhall,  a  memou:  of 
whom  is  given  next  page,  in  larger  type.  By  his  wife  Janet, 
daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  baronet,  also  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion, the  liord  Abbotshall  already  mentioned,  he  had  sevend 
children.    He  died  in  1722. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Lauder,  third  baronet,  married  in 
1696  Mai;garet,  daughter  of  Lord  Pitmedden,  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion, and  had  two  sons. 

The  elder  sou,  Sir  Alexander  Ijiuder,  fourth  baronet,  died, 
unmarried,  in  1780,  when  the  title  devolved  on  his  brother 
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Sir  Andrew  Lauder,  fifth  baronet,  who  married  liis  cousin, 
Isabella,  only  child  and  heiress  of  William  Dick,  Esq.  of 
Grange,  near  Rdinborgh,  and  had  three  sons. 

His  third  and  only  surviving  son,  Sir  Andrew  Lander, 
sixth  baronet  of  Fountainhall,  and  first  Dick  lender  of 
Grange,  died  in  1820.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  of  Johnstonbum,  he  had  an  only  son, 
Sir  Thomas  Didc  Lauder,  7th  baronet,  author  of  vanons  pop- 
ular works,  a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  at  pnge  632  In  hirger 
type.  Sir  Thumas  had  2  sons  and  10  daughters.  The  elder 
son.  Sir  John  l>iok  Lander,  who  snoiMeded  in  1848  ns  8tli 
baronet,  burn  at  Relngas  in  Morayshire  in  1818,  was  for  14 
yeant  in  the  military  service  of  the  Eattt  India  Company  on 
the  Bengal  establuilunent.  He  married  I^dy  Anne  l)alrym> 
pie,  2d  daughter  of  the  9Ui  eiirl  of  Stair,  with  issue. 

LAUDER,  Sib  John,  Lord  Fountaimhaix,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Lauder,  baronet,  at  one  time  a  merchant 
and  bailie  of  Edinburgh,  by  his  second  wife,  Isa- 
bel, daughter  of  Alexander  Ellis  of  Mortonball, 
was  bom  in  the  Scottish  capital,  August  2,  1646. 
He  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Iieyden,  and 
was  admitted  advocate  June  5,  1668.  From  that 
period  he  began  to  record  the  Decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  to  h'w  labours  the  profession 
is  indebted  for  the  valuable  collection  styled 
'  Fountflinhairs  Decisions,*  published  in  two  vol- 
umes folio,  1759,  and  since  republished.  At  the 
trial  of  the  eai'l  of  Argyle  in  1681,  for  an  alleged 
illegal  construction  of  the  Test,  Lauder  acted  as 
counsel  for  that  patriotic  nobleman,  along  with 
Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  six  othera.  The  eight 
advocates  of  Argyle  having  signed  an  opinion  that 
his  explanation  of  the  Test  contained  nothing  trea- 
sonable, were  called  before  a  committee  of  the 
council,  and  after  being  examined  on  oath,  they 
were  dismissed  with  a  censure  and  warning  from 
the  duke  of  York.  Previous  to  this  Mr.  Lauder 
was  knighted,  and  about  the  same  period  he  act- 
ed as  one  of  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
In  April  1685  he  was  elected  to  parliament  as  one 
of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Haddington. 
He  was  afterwards  frequently  re-elected,  and  dur- 
ing the  long  period  that  he  sat  in  the  legislature 
of  his  countiy,  his  conduct  was  characterized  by 
moderation  and  independence.  To  the  despotic 
measures  of  the  government  previous  to  the  Rev- 
olution be  offered  all  constitutional  resistance,  and 
his  zealous  support  of  the  Protestant  religion  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  exposed  to  some  trouble  in 
May  1686.  He  fiinnly  opposed  the  attempt  of 
James  VIL  to  abolish  the  penal  laws  against  the 


Roman  Catholics ;  aiui  his  reasons  for  so  doing 
are  inserted  at  length  in  his  Diary.  After  the 
Revolntion  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session, 
and  took  his  seat  November  1,  1689,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Fountainhall,  and  within  three 
months  afterwards  he  was  nominated  a  lord  of 
justiciary.  In  1692  he  was  offered  the  post  of 
lord  advocate,  which  he  declined,  not  being  al- 
lowed to  pix)f«ecute  the  aclora  in  Ciie  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  an  rvent  which  hasieft  such  an  indelible 
stain  on  King  William's  memory. 

During  the  protracted  discussions  on  the  treaty 
of  Union,  Sir  John  Lander  was  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance in  parliament,  acting  generally  in  oppo- 
sition, and  he  finally  voted  against  it.  Soon  after 
age  and  inci'easing  infirmities  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  place  in  the  justiciary  couit,  and  some 
time  before  his  death  he  also  rolinquished  his  seat 
in  the  court  of  session.  He  died  in  September 
1722.  He  was  twice  maiTied,  and  left  a  numer- 
ous family.  His  lordship's  MSS.  are  preserved  in 
ten  folio  and  three  quaito  volumes.  A  work  en- 
titled *  Chronological  Notes  of  Scottish  Affairs, 
fiom  1680  till  1701,'  pui-porting  to  be  ''chiefly 
taken  from  the  Diary  of  LoihI  Fountainhall,"  but 
drawn  up  from  an  abridged  compilation  by  a  Mr. 
Milne,  a  Jacobite  writer  in  Edinburgh,  was  pub- 
lished in  1822.  The  Bannatyne  Club  prepared 
for  private  distribution  the  whole  of  the  Diaries 
and  Historical  Collections  of  this  distinguished 
character. 

LAUDER,  William,  a  literary  impostor,  who 
attempted  to  ruin  the  i-epntation  of  Milton  by 
charging  him  with  plagiarism,  was  a  connexion  of 
the  Landers  of  Fountainhall,  and  obtained  liia 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  While 
yet  a  boy,  he  suffered  amputation  of  one  of  his 
legs,  in  consequence  of  having  accidentally  re- 
ceived a  sti'oke  from  a  golf-ball  on  his  knee.  He 
acquired  a  high  college  character  for  talent  and 
scholarship,  and,  devoting  himself  to  teaching  for 
a  livelihood,  was,  in  1784,  employed  by  Professor 
Watt  to  conduct  the  humanity  class  during  his 
illness.  In  1738  he  issued  proposals  to  print,  by 
subscription,  a  collection  of  Sacred  Poems,  which, 
published  in  1739  by  Ruddiman,  in  2  vols.,  under 
the  title  of  '  Poetamm  Scotorum  Mupsb  Sacrie,'  is 
a  well-known  work  in  Scottish  literature.    Hav- 
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iug  failed  iu  t^everui  applicatiuua  for  employ meut 
in  Scotland,  he  went  to  I^ondon,  and  soon  after 
commenced  his  singular  attack  on  the  fair  fame  of 
the  author  of  ^  Paradise  Ix>st/  which  redounded  so 
nmch  to  his  own  dishonour.  He  began  by  send- 
ing some  letters  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1747,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  Mil- 
ton, in  the  composition  of  his  immortal  poem,  had 
largely  stolen  from  the  works  of  certain  I^atin  po- 
ets of  modern  date.  In  1751  he  published  his 
charge  in  a  more  elaborate  and  complete  form,  in 
a  volume,  entitled  ^  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and 
Imitation  of  the  Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost,* 
8vo.  This  daring  attempt  to  blast  the  poetical 
reputation  of  Milton  ci*eated  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion among  the  literati  of  the  time.  The  false- 
hood of  Lauder's  representations  was,  however, 
fully  exposed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  published  the  same 
year,  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Bath,  entitled 
*•  Milton  Vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Plagiar- 
ism, brought  Against  him  by  Lauder,  and  J^auder 
himself  convicted  of  several  Forgeries  and  gross 
Impositions  on  the  Public,'  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  passages  cited  from  Massenius,  Staphor- 
stins,  Taubmannus,  and  others,  had  been  interpo- 
lated by  Lauder  himself  from  Hogg's  Latin  Trans- 
lation of  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  appearance  of 
this  able  refutation  overwhelmed  Lauder  with 
confusion.  He  subscribed  a  confession  dictated 
bv  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  his  statements,  and  had  even 
lent  himself  to  the  fraud,  by  writing  a  preface  and 
postscript  to  Lauder's  work.  In  1754,  Lauder, 
with  a  pertinacity  that  appears  almost  the  effect 
of  insanity,  renewed  his  attack  in  another  shape, 
by  publishing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^The  Grand 
Impostor  Detected,  or  Milton  convicted  of  Forgery 
against  King  Charles  the  First,'  which  was  an- 
swered in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the  same 
year.  Finding  his  character  utterly  mined,  he 
quitted  the  kingdom,  and  for  some  time  taught  a 
school  in  Barbadoes,  where  he  died  about  1771. 

LAUDER,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  Baronet,  of 
Fountainhall  and  Grange,  an  eminent  author,  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Lander,  baronet,  of 
Fountainhall  in  Haddingtonshire,  was  born  in 
1784     In  early  life  he  entered  the  army,  and  was 


for  a  short  time  in  the  79th  regiment  (Cameron- 
ian  Highlanders).  He  afterwards  took  up  hia 
residence  in  Morayshire,  and  married  Miss  Cumin, 
the  only  child  and  heiress  of  George  Cumin, 
Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Relugas,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Findhom.  Here  he  resided  till 
1832,  when  he  removed  to  the  Grange  near  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  In 
1820.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  an  accu- 
rate and  admirable  paper  on  '  The  Parallel  Roads 
of  Glenroy,'  in  Invemess-shire,  which  he  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  his  literary 
fame.  In  it,  he  propounded  a  theoi*y  to  account 
for  their  formation,  which  still  holds  its  interest 
amid  the  numerous  later  speculations  on  the  same 
curious  subject.  He  also  wrote  a  description  of 
the  famous  travelled  stone  on  the  Nairnshire 
coast,  which  formed  one  of  the  firat  facts  that  led 
to  the  more  fertile  speculations  about  ice  trans- 
formations over  a  great  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

In  descriptive  and  imaginative  literature,  lie 
soon  acquired  a  name  of  great  distinction.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  contributors  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  which  was  started  in  1817;  and  his 
premier  offering  to  that  periodical,  entitled  ^Si- 
mon  Roy,  gardener  at  Dumphail,'  was  written 
with  so  much  vigour  and  felicity  of  style,  that  it 
was  mistaken  for  a  production  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Sir  Thomas  wrote  for  several  other  magazines  of 
that  period ;  and  for  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopedia  he 
drew  up  an  excellent  statistical  account  of  Moray- 
shire. He  also  published  two  romances,  'Loch- 
andhu,'  in  1825,  and  'The  Wolf  of  Badenoch,'  in 
1827,  connected  with  Scottish  life  and  history; 
the  scenes  of  which  were  laid  in  localities  of  Mo- 
rayshire. These  works,  besides  being  very  popu- 
lar in  this  country,  were  translated  into  several 
of  the  continental  languages.  His  power  of  form- 
ing  vivid  conceptions  of  external  nature  was  very 
great,  and  his  glowing  and  graphic  descriptions 
leave  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  His  delineation  of  character  was  also 
vivid  and  acute,  but  it  was  inferior  to  his  descrip- 
tive powers.  In  depth  and  individuality,  indeed, 
his  characters  are  somewhat  deficient.  His  most 
popular  work,  and  by  far  the  most  happy  effort  of 
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his  pen,  was  bis  interesting  account  of  *  The  Mo- 
ray Floods  in  1829  ;*  two  editions  of  which  were 
published.  This  work  comprises  a  valaable 
amount  of  statistical  and  historical  information, 
with  touches  of  pathos  and  humour  rarely  equalled. 
Sir  Thomas  was  then  a  resident  of  Morayshire, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  of  devastation, 
and  he  took  an  active  part  in  alleviating  the  wide- 
spread distress  caosed  by  the  floods. 

In  1839,  Sir  Thomas  was  appointed  secretaiy 
to  the  Board  of  Scottish  Manufactures.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  conso- 
lidated this  boai'd  with  that  of  the  Fisheries ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  became,  in  addition,  secretary  to  the 
Honourable,  the  board  of  British  White  Herring 
Fishery,  both  of  which  offices  were  farther  conso- 
lidated by  the  Act  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  91.  The 
duties  of  his  secretaryship  he  continued  sedulously 
to  discharge,  till  interrapted  by  his  last  illness; 
and  in  the  board  of  manufactures  he  was  the 
means  of  introducing  a  most  useful  and  important 
improvement.  Perceiving  that,  in  the  present  age 
of  extended  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  the  board  had,  in  one  respect, 
been  superseded,  he  suggested  that  the  best  mode 
of  employing  the  funds  at  their  disposal  would  be 
In  the  extension  of  schools,  for  the  arts  of  mechan- 
ical design  and  for  the  fine  arts ;  and,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  directors,  he  had  soon  the  gratifi- 
cation of  carrying  their  plans  into  complete  and 
efficient  operation.  He  was  for  some  time  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  an  office  which  lie  relin- 
quished about  two  years  before  his  death.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Moray 
and  Haddington. 

His  official  duties  involved  an  annual  survey  of 
the  British  coasts,  in  reference  to  the  fisheries ; 
and  every  year  he  devoted  his  attention  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  coast,  sometirre?  visiting  the  ports 
of  exportation  on  the  coast  of  England,  but  more 
generally  the  Scottish  shores.  The  results  of  one 
of  the  most  memorable  of  these  excursions  have 
been  given  to  the  world  in  the  joint  work  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  and  Mi.  Wilson,  the  natu- 
ralist, when  they  sailed  round  the  north  of  Scot- 
Land  in  1842.     Sir  Thomas'  books  of  directions 


for  the  taking  and  curing  of  herring,  cod,  ling, 
tubk,  &c.,  have  been  translated  into  Gaelic  for 
the  information  of  the  Highlanders,  and  circulated 
both  in  the  Gaelic  and  English  languages. 

In  politics.  Sir  Thomas,  at  one  period,  took  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal 
party ;  but  on  his  official  appointment  in  1839,  he 
retired  altogether  from  political  life.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  was  fluent  and  effective. 

His  latest  literary  productions  were  a  series  of 
papers  desciiptive  of  the  Rivers  of  Scotland,  which 
appeared  in  Tait*«  Magazine  from  1847  to  1849, 
to  which  periodical  he  had  been  a  constant  con- 
tributor from  the  first. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  died  on  29th  May, 
1848.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
His  mannera  were  fascinating,  and  his  converaa- 
tion  seasoned  with  anecdotes  and  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  ancient  lore.  Easy  of  access,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  befriend  the  struggling  man  of  genius, 
either  in  literature  or  the  arts,  who  claimed  his 
assistance.  Of  a  highly  accomplished  mind,  he 
had  a  taste  for  architecture,  landscape  gardening, 
and  other  elegant  and  rural  pursuits. 

His  works  are : 

Lochandhn,  a  Romance  of  the  eighteenth  centanr.  Edm- 
bmgb,  1826,  8  vols.  12mo. 

The  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  a  Histoncal  Romanoe  of  the  four- 
teenth oentnnr.    Edin.  1827,  8  toIb.  12mo. 

Account  of  the  Great  Moray  Floods  of  1829.  Edinbaigb, 
1830,  12mo. 

Highland  Rambles  and  Legends  to  shorten  the  way.  Ed- 
mbuigh,  1887,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Legends  and  Tales  of  the  Highlands.  A  Sequel  to  High- 
land Rambles.    London,  1841,  8  vols.  12mo. 

Gilpin*s  Forest  Scenery,  edited,  with  new  matter. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price's  Essays  on  the  Picturesque ;  with  an 
Essay  on  the  origin  of  Taste,  and  much  original  matter.  Ed- 
inburgh, 1842,  8vo. 

A  Tour  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland.    1842. 

The  Queen's  Visit  to  Scotland  in  1842. 

The  Miscellany  of  Natural  History,  edited,  with  Thomas 
Brown,  and  William  Rhind.   Edinburgh,  1838-4,  2  vols.  8vo. 


Laudkrdale,  eari  of,  a  title  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  con- 
ferred in  1624,  on  John,  second  Lord  Maitlaiid  of  Thirlestane 
(see  MArrLAND,  surname  of).  His  father,  the  first  Lord 
Maitland  of  Thirlestane,  was  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
and  on  his  death  in  1596,  King  James  VI.  wrote  his  epi- 
taph in  English  poetry.  His  mother  was  Jean  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  fourth  Lord  Fleming,  subsequently  countess 
of  Cassillis,  to  whom  he  was  served  heir,  on  81st  August  1609. 
He  was  admitted  a  privy  councillor  on  20th  July  1615,  and 
on  2d  April  following  was  created  viscount  of  Lauderdale,  bj 
patent,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  and  successors  in  the  lord- 
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■hip  of  ThirlesUne.  Bcadea  being  prendent  of  the  ooancal, 
bo  wu  appointed  an  ordinaiy  lord  of  lesnon,  5th  Jane  1618. 
He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  oommiaaionere  for  the  planta- 
Uon  of  kirka.  He  waa  enated  carl  of  Lauderdale,  Viaoomit 
Maitland,  and  Lord  lliiriestane  and  Boltonn,  bj  patent,  dat- 
ed at  WbitehaU,  Uth  March,  1624,  to  him  and  his  heira 
male,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Maitland.  Bemored 
from  his  place  on  the  bench«  on  14th  Febmaiy  1626,  in  con- 
aeqnenoe  of  a  reaolntion  of  Charles  I.  that  no  nobleman 
ahonld  hold  the  seat  of  an  ordinaiy  lord,  he  was  tm  the  Ist 
June  following  appmnted  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of 
session.  It  may  be  explained  here  that  by  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  court,  the  king  waa  allowed  to  nominate  three 
or  four  additional  or  extraordmaiy  lorda,  removable  at  his 
pleasure,  but  often  appointed  seren  or  wght.  They  were  ei- 
ther noblemen  or  high  dignitaries  of  t)ie  church.  These  ex- 
traordinary lords  had  no  emolument,  attended  the  court  only 
at  such  times  as  they  themselres  thought  proper,  and  were 
rarely  there  except  when  their  own  or  a  iirtend^s  interest  was 
at  stake,  when  they  came  forward  and  voted  as  profit  or 
caprice  dicUited.  Tlieir  appointment  waa  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  statute  George  I.  c  19,  and  the  last  who  held  the  office 
was  John  Hay,  marqnis  of  Tweeddale,  who  died  on  0th  De- 
cember 1762.  {BrwUon  and  Haig't  Seaaiort  of  College  of 
Jvdioe.    Introduction,  p.  xlvii.) 

Lord  Lauderdale  continued  an  extraordmaiy  lord  till  8th 
November  1628,  and  in  16S9  Iw  waa  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles.  On  the  breaking  out  of  Hm  dril  war, 
he  joined  the  side  of  the  parliament,  and  was  employed  in  a 
great  variety  of  commissions  of  importance.  On  4th  June 
1644  he  was  elected  president  of  the  parliament,  and  reap- 
pointed on  7th  January  following.  He  died  before  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  burial- 
place  at  Haddington.  A  poetical  epitaph  on  him  by  Dmm- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  as  also  the  one  by  King  James  VI., 
on  his  father,  the  chancellor,  will  be  found  inserted  in  Craw- 
ford*8  Peerage.  Crawford  says  (p.  258)  that  the  first  earl  of 
Lauderdale  *^  was  a  nobleman  of  great  honour  and  probity, 
and  managed  his  aflfhirs  with  so  much  discretion  that  he 
made  oonriderable  additions  to  his  fortune  ;**  also  that  **  he 
made  an  exact  inventory  of  all  his  charters  and  write,  and 
the  charter  chest  of  the  family  being  concealed  under  ground 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  the  writs  were  so  entirely  de- 
faced that  they  were  become  unintelligible,  but  by  reason  of 
the  character  his  lordship  had  for  integrity,  the  inventory 
was,  by  order  of  pnrliament,  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  ancient  records  of  the  family,  the  clerk  register  signing 
every  page  thereof.**  By  his  countess,  Lady  Isabel  Seton, 
second  daughter  of  Alexander,  earl  of  Dunfermline,  high 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  first  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  seven 
sons  and  eight  daughters.  She  died  in  November  1688,  and 
ii  celebrated  by  Arthur  Johnston  in  his  poems,  as  is  also  one 
of  her  daughters,  who  died  before  her.  Of  the  earrs  large 
family,  only  three  sons  and  one  daughter  survived  their  pa- 
rents. The  sons  were  John,  duke  of  Lauderdale ;  the  Hon. 
Robert  Maitland,  a  sealous  loyalist,  fined  by  Cromwell  £1,000 
in  1654,  who  married  Margaret,  only  daugliter  of  John  Lun- 
din  of  Lundin,  in  Fife,  on  whose  death  in  January  1648,  that 
estate  devolved  upon  her  and  descended  to  her  son;  and 
Charles,  third  eari  of  Lauderdale. 

John,  second  can  and  only  duke  of  Lauderdale,  whose  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical  proceedings  while  at  the  head  of  the 
government  in  Scotland,  have  acquired  for  him  a  name  odious 
in  history,  was  born  at  Lethington,  May  24,  1616.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealoua  sup- 
in  irters  of  the  Covenant,  and  being  much  trusted  by  the 


Presbyterian  party,  he  was,  in  1648,  appointed  one  of  th% 
conmiisnoners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  assemUlv 
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of  Dirines  at  Westminster.  In  1644,  he  was  sent  fron 
the  estates  with  other  Commusioncn,  to  treat  with  Charies 
L  at  Uxbridge.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1645,  and  wai 
frequently  onployed  aa  a  commissioner  in  the  subsequent 
transactiona  relative  to  the  king,  for  whid)  purpose  he  re- 
sided for  about  four  vears  in  London.  On  the  nnsnoeeaaful 
temmation  of  the  several  conferences  be  joined  the  king's 
cause,  and  for  his  relief  in  1648,  was  one  of  the  warmest 
promoters  of  **  the  Engagement."  When  prepar^ons  were 
making  for  it  he  was  sent  by  the  committee  of  estates,  with 
Sir  William  Flemmg,  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwanla 
Charles  IL,  who  then  lay  with  a  fleet  in  the  Downs,  to  in- 
vite him  to  come  to  Scotland.  The  prince  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  then  began  that  intimacy  between  them  wbicli 
waa  renewed  after  the  Restoration,  and  led  to  such  a  latter 
persecution  of  his  former  friends  the  Covenanters. 

Lord  Lauderdale  formed  one  of  Charles  the  Seoood''8  little 
court  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1650  accompanied  him  to  Soit- 
land.  On  his  arrival,  however,  Charles  was  obliged,  at  the 
request  of  the  estates,  to  dismiss  him  and  other  **  Engagem" 
from  bis  presence,  aa  by  the  act  of  Classes  passed  4th  June 
the  same  year,  they  were  debarred  from  returning  to  the 
kingdom,  or  remainmg  therein,  "  without  the  express  war- 
rant of  the  estates  of  parliament.**  {Balfaur^e  AmmU,  voL 
iv.  p.  42.)  He  was  with  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Woroesber 
September  8,  1651,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  con- 
fined fimt  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwarda  in  Windsor  castle. 
He  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  till  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  appointed  principal  seo^tary  of  state  in  Scotland.  A 
contemporary  author  says,  *'  Chancellor  Hyde  endeavoured  to 
make  Lauderdale  chancellor,  under  pretence  of  rewarding  his 
sufferings,  but  really  to  remove  him  from  a  constant  sttend- 
ance  at  court.  But  Lauderdale,  foreseeing  that  he  who  waa 
possessed  of  his  majesty^s  ear  would  govern  all,  thought  lit 
to  reside  in  London,  and  so  that  employment  was  bestowed 
on  Gleneaim."    (Ifemotrs  of  the  HuL  ofSeotitmdt  page  8.) 

When  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  wxs 
proposed,  Lauderdale  was  at  first  a  strong  advocate  for  pres- 
byterianism,  and  he  told  Bishop  Burnet  that  **the  king  spoke 
to  him  to  let  that  go,  for  it  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentle- 
man.*' (Burner's  BUl  of  his  Own  Timet,  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  In 
1661,  Middleton,  Glencaim,  and  Rothes  went  to  London  and 
urged  upon  the  king  to  make  episcopacy  the  dominant  reli- 
gion in  Scotland.  Lauderdale  opposed  its  immediate  intro- 
duction, and  recommended  that  his  majesty  might  either  call 
a  general  assembly,  consult  the  provincial  qmods,  or  summon 
the  ablest  divines  on  both  sides  to  Westminster,  to  decide 
upon  the  matter.  The  result,  however,  of  a  long  debate  in 
coundl  was  that  episcopacy  was  determined  upon,  and  Lau- 
derdale at  once  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  prelatical  partv, 
"  as  wArmly,**  says  Guthrie,  "  as  Middleton  himself  had  done. 
This  astonished  Glencaim,  who  knew  Lauderdale  to  be  a 
violent  presbyterian  by  profession.**  {Gulhrie*$  General  Hu- 
toty,  vol.  X.  p.  96.)  The  substance  of  a  remaricable  conver- 
sation whidi  took  place  on  the  subject  between  these  two 
noblemen,  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Glen- 
caim, at  page  818  of  this  volume.  It  is  also  related  Uiat  as 
Lauderdale  came  out  from  the  council,  at  whicli  prelacy  was 
resolved  upon,  he  met  Dr.,  afterwards  Archbishop  Sharp 
walking  with  the  earl  of  Stirling,  to  whom,  in  an  angiy  tone 
and  threatening  gesture,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Sharp,  bishops  you 
are  to  have  in  Scotland,  but  whosoever  shall  be  archbishop  (if 
St.  Andrews,  I  will  smite  him  and  his  order  under  the  fifth 
rib.'*    Whether  this  stor}'  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that. 
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(Ndi  tha  peiiod  of  Landfrdda'a  defeit  in  ths  ooandl  on  th« 
paUcj  qoMtioD,  the  political  rinli7  batwiit  bim  uid  Uid- 
dleton,  lb*  moat  tenlooi  idnioUa  for  ita  iDEndnetiim,  u- 
umcd  that  IMing  of  deadlj  anmitj  whicb,  two  jeara  aiUr- 
warda,  lad  to  the  nun  of  tba  Uttar.  In  a  ooondl  bald  in 
Landm  in  1668.  LaodardaJa  aocuaad  Middleton,  hianujeat^'a 
ooramiialonar  in  SootUnd,  of  manj  breacbca  of  tha  dntiea  of 
bis  high  vffioa,  of  irtiiDary  procMdinga,  and  pattieularlf  of 
haTing  looaptod  bribn  bma  muif  of  tlia  pmbjtaiuna,  to 
•leluda  tham  fram  (ha  liat  of  Rnca.  Ha  bad  pnwand  ■  let- 
tar  frmn  tha  king  lo  tba  Soottiah  omndl,  aaipeniiing  the 
pajmant  of  tba  fine*,  bat  UiddMoD,  anxioiu  tn  gst  tM  ma- 
■Mj,  prarantad  ita  proclamatioii.  Thia  Landaidala  npreaent- 
ad  to  tha  king  aa  a  daring  nolation  of  bia  rojal  preragatin, 
and  Uiddleton  na  diamiaad  in  diigrace  (aaa  MinoLinoH, 

Tha  whole  nunagamant  of  Soottiah  aSiun  waa  now  pUoad 
in  LandanUle'a  banda.  hot  tho  patMcotion  of  the  pnabj  Icri- 
ana  coalinuod  nnabatad.  Baaidaa  bung  axintBi;  of  alala,  ha 
waa  oiM  of  tba  aztnordinaiy  loida  of  aeaaion,  {Bvddent  t  ~ 
oonncil,  fint  oomiDiaaianar  of  tha  tnaanrj,  ons  of  tba  lord*  of 
the  kbg'a  badchambc*,  and  gavmsot  of  tha  eaalle  of  Kdin- 
iaqffi.  On  tha  enstion  of  tha  high  oonrt  of  oomminlon  in 
1664,  Laudanlale  va*  U  firat  oppoaed  to  ita  inatitntion,  but 
aftcrwaide  acsadcd  la  it.  On  tbia  Blabop  Bunet  ha*  tha 
following  rarion*  paaaag* :  "  1  took  the  libertj,"  ha  aaja, 
"  though  then  too  jonng  to  meddla  in  tbinga  of  that  kind. 
■ipoatDlata  larj  fnalj  with  Landerdale.  1  thnnght  be  a 
acting  the  earl  of  Traqnau'B  pan,  giving  waj  to  all  the  fiilliea 
af  tba  Inahopa  on  daaign  lo  ruin  them.  He  upon  thai 
DBtintoagraatdcal  of  fraodom  with  me ;  told  ine  many  pae- 
aiigea  of  Sharp'a  paat  Hft :  he  wu  paranaded  ha  would  ruin 
all ;  but  ha  aaid  he  waa  raaoWad  to  gifa  him  line,  fin-  be  had 
not  oradil  enongb  lo  atop  him,  nor  would  ha  oppoea  anjtbing 
(bat  ba  propoaed,  nnleae  it  were  raij  eitraTaganti  be  law 
that  tba  aail  of  Glenoaini  and  ho  would  be  in  a  perpetoal 
war,  and  it  waa  indiffanot  to  him  how  mattara  might  go  be- 
tween Ihem :  tbinga  would  ran  to  a  height,  and  then  tha  king 
vrould  of  himaelf  pnt  a  atop  to  their  cuver;  for  tba  kingaaiJ 
oHcn.  ha  waa  not  prieatriiiden.  He  would  not  Tantnra  a  war, 
nor  traral  again  for  anj  panjr."  ^Bwmfi  0<ai  Timti, 
vol.  I  p.  S7G.) 

In  1669  ha  waa  appwnlad  lofd  high  commiaaiaiBr  lo  the 
paiiiameDt,  and  ba  held  tha  aame  high  office  in  fonr  anooeed- 
ineaeariona;  alao  in  UieoonTentian  of  Btataa  in  1678.  On 
tin  id  Ma;  IflTS  be  was  created  dnke  of  Landerdala,  and 
nan|al*  of  Uarcb,  aa  daaeended  tion  tha  Dnnbaia  aaila  of 
March,  b;  patent,  to  faim  and  tba  beiiB  mala  ef  bia  bodj,  and 
on  Sd  Jon*  following  ba  wa*  in*talled  a  knight  of  tha  Garter 
at  Windaor.  In  1671  the  £ngliab  Honaa  of  Commona  voted 
an  addreaa  10  bia  m^eitj  to  ramoia  the  dnke  liom  all  bia 
emph^nifnta,  and  hoiii  bia  m^eatj'a  praaance  and  conncila 
lor  ever,  aa  baing  a'  pamfli  obnoxiona  and  dangarfina  to  I ' 
governmant ;  but,  inataad  of  d<Hng  aa,  the  king,  on  25th  Ji 
of  that  jaar,  cmtad  bim  a  peer  of  England,  b;  the  title  of 
earl  of  Qnildlbrd  and  Baron  Petenbam,  by  patent,  to  him 
and  tha  hein  male  of  hia  bod;.  Be  waa  likewiee  awom 
DwmbB'  of  tba  priij  conndl  of  En^and.  Hi*  power  bad  be- 
eooia  ao  gnat,  and  hi*  adminiatntion  ao  oppreaaii*  and  arbi- 
trarj,  that  ■  aecrat  oombinatioo  waa  fonned  againat  bim  in 
Sootliind,  at  tha  bawl  of  which  waa  tba  doke  of  Hamilton, 
and  in  IBTS  tha  king  admitted  tha  latlar,  and  otheia  of  hia 
political  opponent*,  to  an  audienoa,  to  complain  of  bia  pro- 
feeding*,  at  whicb  Iha  aaib  of  Eaaex  and  Halifax  were  pre- 
amt.  Sir  George  Uackanii^  tha  lord  adTOOate.  wai  lUeo 
then  In  defend  Landerdala'*  adminiatntion.    The  king  af- 
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terwardi  expresaed  iiifl  approval  of  hia  minielcr'a  goverament 
in  tba  following  heartleia  wordi;  "1  perceive,"  aaid  ba, 
"that  I^nderdale  hae  bean  goilty  of  many  criminal  aftiona 
againat  tlie  people  of  Scotland,  hot  I  cannot  And  that  he  haa 
done  anjthing  conlnu?  to  mj  inleraat."  On  tbe  arrival  of 
the  dnke  of  York  in  Scotland  in  1G80,  hia  infloenca  declined. 
Ha  waa  depriTed  of  all  hia  offlcea.  eioapt  that  of  eitraordi- 
narr  lord  of  aeaiion,  which  had  been  ooDfarred  upon  him  for 
life,  and  in  Jul;  1G8S  the  pennon*  granted  In  him  and  hii 
docliea  wen  takrn  a»aj.  Ha  died  at  Tunhridge  Well*  on 
the  24tb  of  tba  follDwing  moatb.  in  hi*  GTlli  veer.  The  fol- 
lowing ii  Ilia  portrut : 


t^nntainball  aaja.  "  He  was  the  leamedett  and  moat  powei- 
fal  miniatar  of  itate  in  bia  age ;  diacontant  and  ag»  (corpu- 
lency alao,  it  ia  aaid)  wen  the  chief  ingndienta  of  bia  dealli. 
if  hia  docbeaa  and  phyaiciana  wen  free  of  it ;  for  *he  abaiied 
him  moat  groaaly,  and  had  gotten  all  from  bim  aha  could  vl- 
pect,  and  wa*  glad  to  be  qnit  of  bim."  He  waa  twice  mai^ 
ried :  firat,  to  Anne,  aeoond  daagbtar  of  the  fiiat  earl  of 
Home,  oidMireea  *itb  baraittar,  Margaret,  oonnleee  of  Moray, 
of  her  brother,  tbe  aeoond  earl  of  Home,  and  by  her  had  an 
only  daagbtar.  Lady  Anne,  who  muTied  tbe  aeoond  marqnii 
ofTweeddale;  and  2dly,  to  Eliuibctb.  oounteaa  of  Dyaart.  in 
her  own  right,  widow  of  Sir  Uonal  Talmaah.  of  Helaingham, 
in  Snflolk,  baronet.  Having  no  mala  iame,  tbe  English  bon- 
oon  bacuuj  aiiinct,  and  alao  tha  titla  of  duke  of  Lander- 
dale  and  marqaie  of  March.  Hia  other  Soottiili  hononn  da- 
TolTfld  on  hia  yonngeat  brother. 

Ohariea,  third  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  lord  of  eeaaon  oniler 
the  title  of  Lord  Balton,  had  married  on  leth  Kovember 
1652,  Eliiabeth,  only  daughter  at]  beinaa  of  Kichard  Lau- 
der of  Halton,  or  Hatton,  in  Uid  Ijithian.  whenby  ba 
became  poeee*eed  of  that  properly.  Shortly  after  the  Rrato- 
raUon  he  waa  created  master  and  genaral  of  the  Mint  in 
Scotknd,  and  waa  iwom  of  (he  Scoltiab  prity  council  IGth 
June  1661.     Eiglit  yenn  allerward*,  be  waa  alecled  one  irf 
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the  oommiBnonere  for  the  shire  of  Edinbui^h,  and  lord  of  the 
Articles  in  parliament,  and  on  the  8th  Jnne  of  the  same 
jear  (1669)  was  admitted  an  ordinary  lord  of  session.    In 
February  1671,  he  was  appointed  treasorer-depute  and  gen- 
eral of  the  mint    Tlie  same  year,  when  his  brother,  the  doke 
of  Lauderdale,  found  himself  opposed  in  his  proceedings  by 
Archbishop  Sharp,  the  dnke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  marqnis  of 
Tweeddale,  he  called  in  Lord  Halton  to  be  his  principal  sup- 
port in  the  council,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor 
and  lord  privy  seal,  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  presiding.    On 
12th  May  1672  Lord  Halton  was  created  a  baronet.    His 
overbearing  and  insolent  conduct,  as  his  brother's  assistant  in 
the  administration  of  Scottish  affairs,  was  strongly  complain- 
ed of  in  a  piiper  presented  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  Chai'les 
IL,  in  1679,  detailing  the  grievances  of  the  people  of  Soot- 
land,  under  the  oppressive  government  of  the  duke  of  Lau- 
derdale.    On  the  fall  of  Landerdale,  Halton's  enemies  re- 
solved upon  his  ruin.     Burnet  states  (Oim  Times,  vol.  ii.  p. 
299,  ed.  1823)  that  in  July  1681,  *' As  they  were  going  on  in 
pubic  business,  one  stood  up  in  parliament  and  accused  Lord 
Halton,  the  duke's  brother,  of  peijury  on  the  nooonnt  of  Mit- 
cheU's  business."     Like  his  brother,  the  duke,  Halton  had 
sworn  on  the  trial  in  1678  of  Mitchell,  who  was  accused  of 
firing  a  pistol  at  Archbishop  Sharp,  that  he  knew  of  no  pro- 
mise made  to  the  prisoner  that  his  life  should  be  saved  ir  he 
confessed  the  crime.    To  this  passage  of  Burnet  the  editor  of 
Burnet's  work  has  added  the  following  note :  ^*  It  is  related 
that   Lord    Kincardine  sent  a    bishop    to    Duke    louder- 
dale,  desiring  him  to  consider  better,  before  he  denied,  upon 
oath,  the  promise  of  life  which  had  been  ^ven  to  Mitchell, 
because  Lord  Kincardine  had  letters  from  tbe  duke  and  the 
duke's  brother  in  his  possession,  which  requested  him  to  ask 
the  king  to  make  good  the  promise.    On  which  place  of  Bish- 
op Burnet's  history,  the  late  Lord  Anchinleck,  Judge  Bos- 
well,  who  was  grandson  of   lody  Kincardine,    has  writ- 
ten the  following  observation,  inserted  here  by  the  favour  of 
his  lordship's  grandson,  James  Boswell,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple :  *  The  bishop  who  was  sent  by  my  I^rd  Kincardine 
was  Patterson,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  those  verj  letters 
were  the  cause  of  Lauderdale's  disgrace.     For  when  the  dnke 
of  York  was  in  Scotland  he  sent  for  my  Lady  Kincardine, 
and  these  letters  of  her.     My  lady  told  the  dnke  she  would 
not  part  with  the  originals ;  but  that  if  his  grace  pleased,  he 
might  take  a  copy  of  them ;  which  he  did,  and  showed  them  to 
his  brother,  the  king,  who  was  stunned  at  the  villany,  and 
ashamed  he  had  employed  such  a  minister,  and  immediately 
ordered  all  his  posts  and  preferments  to  be  taken  from  him."* 
The  prosecntion  against  I^rd  Halton  was  stopped  by  the 
adjournment  of  parliament,  and  referred  to  the  King.    In 
November  of  the  same  year  (1681)  a  letter  was  procured 
from  the  kin^  whereby  he  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  pre- 
siding in  council,  and  at  the  same  time  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasury  were  ordered  to  be  investigated.    In  June  1682,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  coinage  and 
mini,  and  upon  their  report,  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices, 
and  the  tord  advocate  ordered  to  proceed  against  him  for 
malversation.    On  20th  March  1683,  he  and  Sir  John  Fal- 
coner were,  by  the  court  of  session,  found  liable  to  the  king 
in  £72,000  sterling.    This  sum    his   majesty    reduced  to 
£20,000,  and  ordtined  £16,000  of  it  to  be  paid  to  the  lord 
chanoellor,  and  £4.000  U  Graham  of  01a>erhouBe,  as  a  re- 
ward for  bis  cruelties  towards  the  persecuted  Covenanters. 
The  same  year  Lord  Halton  succeeded  his  brother  as  eari  of 
Lauderdale,  and  on  11th  March  1686  he  was  readmitted  a 
privy  councillor.     He  died  9th  Jnne  1691.     He  had  six  sons 
and  two  daughters. 


Bidiard,  the  eldest  son,  fourth  earl  of  Lauderdale,  wai 
styled  before  his  father  succeeded  to  the  title,  of  Oreii^gar, 
and  knighted.  He  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  9th  Octo- 
ber 1678,  appointed  general  of  the  mint  jointly  with  laa  fa- 
ther, and  in  1681  made  lord-justice-generaL  Being  suspect- 
ed, however,  of  being  in  oorrespondenoe  with  his  father-in-law, 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  made  his  escape  out  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  he  was  deprived  of  that  office  in  1684.  At  the 
Revolution  he  went  over  to  France,  and  joined  the  oouit  of 
James  VII.  at  St.  Germains.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1691,  and  for  his  adherence  to  the  exiled  monarch  he  was 
outlawed  by  the  high  court  of  justiciary,  28d  July  1694. 
Although  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  disapproved  of  the  violent 
measures  of  the  abdicated  king,  and  was  not  admitted  to  any 
share  in  bis  confidence.  He  advised  King  James  to  intmst 
his  affairs  to  protestant  statesmen,  recommending  the  eari  of 
Clarendon,  the  non-juring  bishops  in  England,  and  the  Lords 
Home,  Southesk,  and  Sinclur  in  Scotland,  as  the  fittest  per- 
sons to  serve  his  uterests.  His  advice,  however,  wss  so 
little  to  James*  mind  that  Lady  Lauderdale,  who  was  a  pro- 
testant, was  ordered  to  England,  not  to  return  any  more^ 
while  the  eari  himself  was  forbid  the  court,  and  reduced  to  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  pistoles  a-year.  He  retired  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1695.  His  tranriation  of  ViiKii  ^as  printed 
in  two  vols,  in  1787.  Dryden,  who  saw  the  MS^  adopted 
many  of  the  lines  into  his  own  translation.  By  his  toantefls, 
Lady  Anne  Campbell,  second  daughter  of  Uie  ninth  earl  of 
Argyle,  he  had  no  issue,  and  the  titie  in  consequence  devolved 
on  his  brotlier. 

John,  fifth  eari,  passed  advocate  80th  July  1680.    He  was 
afterwards  knighted,  and  on  12th  March  1685  wasdected 
M.P.  for  Mid  Lothian.    Unlike  his  father,  he  concurred 
heartily  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 
lords  of  session  28tli  October  1689,  when  he  assumed  the  ju- 
dicial title  of  Lord  Ravelrig,  from  an  estate  of  that  name  ii 
Mid  Lothian,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1680.    He  was  alse 
sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  was  colonel  of  ths 
Edinburf^shire  militia.    On  succeeding  his  brother  aa  eari  of 
Lauderdale,  he  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  parliament,  8lk 
September  1696.    He  supported  the  treaty  of  Union,  aos 
died  80th  August  1710.    He  maxned  Lady  Margaret  Cun- 
ningham, only  child  of  Alexander,  tenth  earl  of  Gleneaim, 
and  heir  of  line  of  that  family,  and  had  three  sons  and  s 
daughter.    James,  Ix>rd  Mutland,  the  eldest  son,  prede- 
ceased his  father  in  1709.     He  had  married  in  1703  Lady 
Jean  Sutherland,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fifteenth  eari  of 
Sutherland,  and  had  one  daughter,  Jean,  the  wife  of  Sir 
James  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  baronet,  a  lord  of  session 
and  justiciary.    Her  eldest  son,  Sir  Adam  Feti^ussen,  baro- 
net, in  her  right,  claimed  the  earldom  of  Gleneaim  as  heir 
general  of  the  tenth  earl,  but  his  daim  was  not  allowed  (see 
pxge  818  of  this  volume,  also  Douglas'  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p. 
73).    The  other  sons  were  Charles,  sixth  earl,  and  Cobnel 
John  Maitland. 

Charles,  sixth  earl  of  Lauderdale,  served  as  avohnteer 
under  the  duke  of  Argyle  at  the  battle  of  Sherifllmuir,  IStb 
November  1715,  and  is  said  to  have  bdiaved  with  gieat  gsl- 
Untty.  He  wss  general  of  the  mint,  and  lord-lientenant  of 
Edinburgh.  At  the  general  election  of  1741  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  uxteen  representative  Soots  peers.  He  died  at  Hat- 
ton,  15th  July  1744,  in  his  56th  year.  By  his  countess,  Lsdy 
Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  eldest  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Fmdlater  snd 
Seafield,  lord-high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  had  mne  Bom 
and  five  daughters.  The  eldest,  James,  succeeded  him.  The 
other  sons  were,  the  Hon.  Charles  Maitland  Barclay  of  Tillioonl- 
try,  who  was  thrice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  Isabel  Bar- 
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olaj,  beireM  of  Towie  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  acquired  that 
entate,  when  he  aastiined  the  name  of  Barclay ;  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  George  Maitland,  a  dignified  clergyman  in  Ireland ;  the 
Hod.  Bichard  Maitland,  colonel  in  the  army,  died  in  1772 ; 
General  the  Hon.  Alexander  Maitland;  Rear-admiral  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Lewis  Maitland  of  Rankeillonr,  who  married 
Margaret  Dick,  heiress  of  Rankeillonr  and  Lindores  m  Fife, 
in  right  of  her  mother,  the  sister  of  James  MacGiil  of  Ran- 
keillonr, who  claimed  the  title  of  visoonnt  of  Osfnrd ;  the 
Hon.  Patrick  Maitland  of  Frengh,  commander  of  an  East  In- 
diaman;  Lieutenant-colonel  Hon.  John  Maitland,  clerk  of 
the  I^pe  in  the  Scottish  Exchequer,  elected  in  1774  M.P.  for 
the  Haddington  burghs;  and  Hon.  William  Maitland,  who 
died  yonng. 

Sir  Frederick  I^wis  Maitland,  son  of  Admiral  Maitland  of 
Rankeiliour,  the  sixth  son,  distinguished  himself  as  a  naval 
officer,  and  to  him  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  surrendered  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  in  1815.  He  was  bom  at  Rankeillonr 
September  7,  1779,  and  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age. 
In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  An- 
dromeda, 82  guns.  He  afterwards  served  in  Lord  Duncan^s 
flagship,  the  Venerable,  74,  till  1797,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Lord  St.  Vincent  first  lieutenant  of  the  Kingfisher  sloop 
of  war,  in  which  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  many  priva- 
teers belonging  to  the  French ;  one  of  which.  La  Betsy,  a 
sloop  of  18  guns  and  118  men,  defended  herself  with  consid- 
erable bravery.  Upon  the  prize-money  for  this  vessel  being 
distributed,  the  Kingfisher's  crew  subscribed  £50  to  purchase 
Lieutenant  Maitland  a  sword.  In  December  1798,  the  King- 
fisher was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  when  pro- 
ceeding to  sea  under  the  temporaiy  command  of  Lieutenant 
Maitland,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  honourably  acquitted.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  waa  appointed  fiag-lieutenant  to  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
and  on  July  7, 1799,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  French  and 
SpaniMh  fleets.  Falling  in  with  them  the  following  morning, 
he  was  surrounded,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  He  was 
conveyed  prisoner  to  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Gravina,  who 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  a  few  days  after 
permitted  him  to  return  to  Gibraltar,  without  being  ex- 
changed. After  being  commander  of  the  Cameleon  sloop,  he 
was,  December  10,  1800,  appointed  by  Lord  Keith  to  the 
Waassenaar,  64;  but  aa  that  ship  was  lying  at  Malta  unfit 
for  service,  he  obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  expfdi- 
tion  against  the  French  in  Egypt,  where  hb  conduct  in  com- 
mand of  the  armed  launches,  employed  to  cover  the  landing 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby*s  army,  and  in  the  subsequent  bat- 
tles of  March  18  and  21, 1801,  obtained  him  the  thanks  of 
the  naval  and  militaiy  commanders-in-chief.  In  October 
1802,  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  Loire  frigate,  mounting  46 
guns,  two  boats  of  which,  during  the  night  of  June  27, 1803, 
earned  the  French  national  brig  Venteux,  lying  dose  under 
the  batteries  of  the  Isle  of  Bas.  In  the  succeeding  March  he 
captured  the  Braave,  French  privateer,  and  in  August  follow- 
ing, while  cruising  for  the  protection  of  the  homeward-bound 
convoys,  after  a  pursuit  of  20  hours,  and  a  running  fight  of 
15  minutes,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Blonde,  of  80 
nine-pounders  and  240  men.  On  June  8,  1805,  he  entered 
Mnros  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Spun,  and  the  fort  having  been 
gallantly  carried  by  Mr.  Yeo,  his  first  lieutenant,  he  took 
possession  of  all  the  enemy's  vessels  lying  in  the  road.  On 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  common  council  of  the  dty 
of  liondon  voted  him  their  thanks  for  his  distinguished  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  and  about  the  same  period  he  received 
an  elcgpvnt  sword  from  the  committee  at  IJoyd's.  On  Octo- 
ber 18,  the  corporation  of  Cork  voted  him  the  freedom  of 


that  aty.  in  a  silver  box.  He  afterwards  captured  the  French 
frigate,  La  Libre,  of  40  guns,  and  subsequently  tlie  Princess 
of  Peace,  Spanish  privateer.  On  28th  November  1806,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Emerald  frigate,  on  board  of  which  he 
made  several  important  «2aptures  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
American  vessels.  After  serving  on  the  Halifax  and  West 
India  stations,  he  was,  early  in  1815,  removed  to  the  Belle- 
rophon, 74,  in  which  he  was  sent  to  watch  the  motions  of 
two  French  frigates  and  two  corvettes  lying  at  Rochefort 
While  there,  he  effectually  frustrated  the  plans  of  Napoleon 
for  his  escape  by  sea,  after  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  fallen  emperor  surrendered  to  him  on  the 
15th  of  July,  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  On  their  arrival  at 
Plymouth,  and  previous  to  his  removal  to  the  Northumber- 
land, his  illustrious  captive  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to  Cap* 
tain  Maitland,  proposing  to  present  him  with  a  gold  box  con- 
taining his  portrait,  set  with  diamonds,  an  offer  which  he 
declined ;  and  some  time  after  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Edinbui^fa  Annual  Register,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
several  misstatements  contained  in  that  publication  respect- 
ing his  prisoner.  In  October  1818  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Vengeur,  74,  on  board  of  which,  in  December  1820,  he  con- 
veyed tiie  king  of  the  Two  Sidlies  from  Naples  to  I>eghom, 
on  his  way  to  attend  tbe  congress  at  I^ybach.  On  his  ma- 
jesty's landing,  he  peraonally  invested  Captain  Maitland  with 
the  insignia  of  a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand and  of  Merit,  and  presented  him  with  a  valuable  gold 
box,  containing  nis  portrait  set  with  diamonds.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  rear-admiral  and  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the  East  Indies.  He  died  on  board 
bis  flag-ship,  the  Wellesley,  at  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bom- 
bay, December  80, 1839.  He  was  nominated  a  companion 
of  tbe  Bath  in  1815,  and  a  knight  commander,  November  17, 
1880.     He  married  an  Irish  lady,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

James,  seventh  earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sixth  earl,  was  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  army ;  appointed 
lieutenant-oolonel  of  the  16th  foot,  20th  September  1745,  he 
resigned  his  commission  on  the  promotion  of  a  junior  officer 
above  him.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  Scottish  representa- 
tive peers,  and  under  the  act  of  1747,  for  abolishing  heritable 
jurisdictions,  he  got  for  the  regality  of  Thirlestane  and  baili- 
ary  of  Lauderdale  £1,000,  instead  of  £8,000,  which  he  claim- 
ed. {DcugUu*  Petratfe^  vol.  ii.  p.  76.)  He  was  a  lord  of 
police  from  February  1766  till  tbe  abolition  of  that  board  in 
1782.  He  died  at  Hatton  17th  August,  1789,  in  his  72d 
year.  By  his  countess,  Mary  Turner,  only  child  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  knight,  alderman  of  London,  he  got  a 
large  fortune,  and  had  issue,  Valdave  Charles  Lander,  Vis- 
count Maitland,  who  died  before  his  father,  in  1754 ;  James, 
eighth  earl ;  Lieutenant-general  Hon.  Thomas  Maitland,  ap- 
pointed in  January  1805,  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
at  Ceylon ;  three  other  sons  and  six  daughters. 

James,  eighth  earl,  a  distinguished  public  character,  was 
bom  at  Hatton,  in  Mid  Lothian,  January  26,  1759.  He  was 
early  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Andrew  Dalzel ;  and  after  studying  at  the  universities  of  Ed- 
inburgh and  Glasgow,  he  completed  his  education  at  Paris. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  in  1780  admitted  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  advocates.  At  the  general  election  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
1784  for  Malmesbury.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  his  steady  adherence  to  the 
political  principles  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fox.  He  was  an  ener- 
getic supporter  of  the  latter  s  India  bill,  and  one  of  thD  man^ 
agers  of  the  impeachment  of  Wamn  Hastings.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1789,  and  at  the  gennul  election  in  the  ensuing 
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yeWf  he  was  chosen  a  representatiTe  peer  for  Scotland.  On 
aooonnt  of  hU  health  he  went  to  Paris  in  August  1792,  ao* 
oompanied  hj  Dr.  Moore,  father  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had 
formerly  attended  the  duke  of  Hamilton  on  the  Continent, 
and  who,  on  his  return,  pnhlished  a  *•  Joamal  daring  a  resi' 
denoe  in  France  from  the  beginning  of  Aucost  to  the  middle 
of  December  1792.*  The  attack  on  the  Tnilleries,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  lioois  XVf .  and  his  familj,  took  place  three 
days  after  the  earFs  arrival  in  the  French  capital.  After  the 
massacres  of  the  2d  September,  the  British  ambassador  hav- 
ing left  Paris,  Lord  Lauderdale  deemed  it  unsafe  to  remain, 
and  on  the  4th  of  that  month  he  proceeded  to  Calais,  but  in 
October  he  retunied  to  Paris,  which  he  again  left  on  5th  De- 
sember  for  London. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  a  frequent  speaker,  distm- 
guishing  himself  by  his  active  opposition  to  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspenmon  Act,  the  Sedition  Bill,  and  other  mea- 
sures of  the  administration.  His  political  opinions,  indeed, 
were,  for  that  period,  considered  extreme,  and  during  the  ex- 
citement consequent  on  the  French  Revolution,  he  made 
himself  remarkable,  by  appearing  in  the  House  of  I^rds  in 
the  rough  costume  of  Jacobinism.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Grenville  administration  in  February  1806,  Lord  Lauderdale 
was  created  a  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sworn  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  In  the  subsequent  July  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland.  On  2d 
August  he  departed  for  France,  invested  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  peace,  the  negotiations  for  which  had  been  for  sev- 
eral weeks  carried  on  by  the  earl  of  Yarmouth.  Anriving  at 
Paris  on  the  5th,  be  joined  that  nobleman  in  the  arduous 
task  of  treating  with  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand.  The  nego- 
tiations were  conducted  with  Generals  Clarke,  afterwards 
duke  de  Feltre,  and  Champigny.  The  earl  of  Yarmouth  was 
recalled  14th  August,  when  the  whole  duty  devolved  on  Lord 
Landerdale.  The  war  between  France  and  Prussia  breaking 
out  in  September,  the  emperor  set  off  for  Germany,  and  oa 
6th  October  his  lordship  addressed  his  last  note  to  Talley- 
rand, which  thus  concluded :  **  If,  therefore,  the  undersigned 
has  received  orders  to  demand  his  passports  to  depart  from 
France,  it  is  certainly  not  because  his  sovereign  wishes  to  re- 
nounce peace,  but  because  his  majesty  finds  himself  obliged 
to  do  so,  the  French  government  not  having  consented  to  all 
the  conditions  which  were  comprised  in  the  proposals  orifn- 
nally  made  by  them  to  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  having, 
moreover,  rejected,  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  the 
just  and  reasonable  conditions'  which  the  undersigned  was 
authorised  to  propose.**  His  lordship  quitted  Paris  on  the 
9th  of  October.  A  ftiU  statement  of  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  the  negotiations  appeared  in  the  London  Gasette  of 
21st  October  1806. 

His  lordship  only  held  office  till  the  change  of  admmistra- 
tion  in  March  1807.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  retirement,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
died  at  Thirlstane  castle,  Berwickshire,  September  18,  1839, 
aged  80.  He  was  the  author  of  *  Lettere  to  the  Peere  of 
Scotland,*  London,  1794,  8vo;  » Thoughts  on  Finance;  sug- 
gested by  the  Measures  of  the  Present  Session,*  1796,  4to; 
*  A  Speech  on  the  Subject  of  the  Finances,*  1796,  4to ;  '  Ut- 
ter on  the  Present  Measures  of  Finance ;  in  which  the  Bill 
now  depending  in  Parliament  is  particularly  considered,* 
1798,  8vo:  *  An  Inquirv  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public 
Wealth,  and  into  the  Means  and  Causes  of  iU  Increase,*  Ed- 
mhurgh,  1804,  8vo;  *  Obser%'ations  on  the  Review  of  his  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth ;  pub- 
liHbed  in  the  8th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,'  Edin. 
1804.  8vo     '  Thoughts  on  the  Alarming  State  of  the  Circu- 


lation, and  the  Means  of  Redressing  the  Pecuniary  Griev- 
ances of  Ireland,*  Edin.  1805,  8vo ;  *  Hints  to  the  Manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain  on  the  Consequences  of  tho  Iriab 
Union ;  and  the  System  since  pursued,  of  Borrowing  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Service  of  Ireland,*  Edin.  1805,  8vo ;  *  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Practical  Merits  of  the  System  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  under  the  Board  of  Control,  Edin.  1809,  8vo; 
*  Further  Coninderations  of  the  State  of  the  Currency,  in 
which  the  Means  of  Restdring  our  Outnlation  to  a  Salataiy 
State  are  fully  explained,*  1812,  1814,  8vo;  letter  on  the 
Corn  Uws,*  1814,  8vo;  *  Three  Lettent  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington/ on  the  public  income  and  expenditure,  London,  1829. 
8vo. 

By  liis  countess,  Eleanor,  only  daughter  and  hehrws  of 
Anthony  Todd,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  general  post-office, 
whom  he  married  Au«ust  15,  1782,  he  had  Jamaa.  9th  earl; 
Hon.  Sir  Antliony  Maitland,  10th  earl ;  Colonel  Hon.  John 
Maitland,  died  unmarried  in  1889 ;  Hon.  Charies  Fox  Mait- 
land, died  in  1817;  and  five  daughters. 

James,  9th  earl  of  Lauderdale,  bom  May  12, 1784,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1839,  and  died  a  bachelor  Aug.  22,  1860.  His 
brother.  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Maitland.  bom  June  10, 1783. 
became  10th  earl ;  unmarried^  He  entered  the  navy  young,  and 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Medusa  frigate  particnlariy  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  attack  on  ■  the  Boulogne  flotilla  in 
1801,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  he  commanded  the  Pique  frigate  on  the  West  India 
station,  where  he  captured  the  Hawk  American  privateer. 
Ill  1816  he  was  appointed  to  the  Glasigow,  of  40  guns,  whicb 
ship  formed  part  of  Lord  Exmoutb's  squadron  at  Algiers,  and 
the  same  year  was  namea  a  miucary  companion  of  the  Batb. 
In  1817  he  was  reappdnted  to  the  Glasgow,  and  served  on 
the  Mediterranean  station  till  1821.  In  1820  be  was  made 
a  knight  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Miciiael  and  St 
George,  and  in  1852,  a  military  knight  ooniiiiander  of  Uie 
Bath.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  rear-adourai  uf  the  Bed,  in 
1863  vice-admiral,  and  in  1858  adminL 

The  title  is  granted  by  patent  to  the  hein  male  of  tba 
grantee.  Heir  presumptive.  (1861)  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land. son  of  Hon.  General  William  Mordaunt  Maitland,  8d  son  of 
thft  7th  earl.  Next  heir  after  him,  Charles  Baiday  Maitland, 
bom  in  1822.  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Maitland,  rector  of  little 
Longford,  Wiltshire,  and  great -great -grandson  of  Hon. 
Charies  Maitland,  2d  son  of  6th  earl  of  LaaderdalsL 

LA.W,  John,  of  Lauriston,  a  famous  financial 
projector,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  was  bora  In 
Edinburgh  in  April  1671.  At  the  end  of  this  me- 
moir will  be  found  some  particulars  of  bis  familj. 
He  was  bred  to  no  profession,  but  early  displayed 
a  singular  capacity  for  calculation.  On  his  father's 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  small  estates  of  Lauris- 
ton  and  Randleston,  but  having  acquired  habits 
of  gambling  and  extravagance,  he  soon  became 
deeply  involved,  when  his  mother  paid  his  debts, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  property,  which 
she  immediately  entailed.  Tall  and  handsome  in 
person,  and  much  addicted  to  gallantry,  he  was 
at  this  time  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of 
Beau  Law.  Having  gone  to  London,  he  there 
had  a  quanel  with  another  young  man,  one  Ed- 
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ward  WilsoDt  whom  he  had  the  misfortane  to  kill 
in  a  dnel,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bai' 
ley,  and  being  found  gniltj  of  murder,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  April  20,  1694.  Thongh  par- 
doned by  the  Crown,  he  was  detained  In  prison  in 
consequence  of  an  appeal  being  lodged  against 
him  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  but  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  King^s  Bench,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  France,  and  afterwards 
to  Holland.  About  1700  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and,  having  directed  his  attention  to  the  financial 
system  of  the  French  and  Dutch  bankers,  parti- 
cnlarly  of  the  latter,  in  1701  he  published  at  Glas- 
gow, *  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting 
a  Council  of  Trade  in  Scotland.*  He  also  had  the 
address  to  recommend  himself  to  the  king*s  minis- 
ters, who  employed  him  to  arrange  and  prepare 
the  Revenue  Accounts,  which  were  in  great  con- 
fusion at  the  time  of  settling  the  equivalent  before 
the  Union.  With  the  view  of  remedying  the  de- 
ficiency of  a  circulating  medium,  for  the  want  of 
which  the  industry  of  the  country  was  in  a  Ian- 
go  ishing  condition,  he  proposed  to  the  Scottish 
legislature  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  with  pa- 
per issues  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom.  The  principles  on  which 
this  scheme  was  founded  are  fidly  explnined  in  his 
work,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1705,  entitled 
'  Money  and  Trade  Considered,  with  a  Proposal 
for  Supplying  the  nation  with  Money;*  but  the 
project  was  rejected  by  parliament. 

Proceeding  to  France,  Law  had  recourse  to 
gaming  for  his  subsistence,  and  won  large  sums  of 
money  at  play.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  offered  his  scheme  to 
Chamillart,  the  minister  of  finance,  who  consid- 
ered it  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  projector  unexpectedly  received  a  police- 
order  to  quit  Paris  within  twenty-four  hours.  He 
next  visited  Italy,  and  was  banished  in  a  similar 
manner  from  Venice  and  Genoa  as  a  designing 
adventurer.  His  success  at  play,  however,  was 
so  great,  that,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  after 
the  succession  of  Orleans  to  the  regency,  he  was 
in  possession  of  no  less  a  sum  than  £100,000. 
His  scheme  was  at  first  rejected  by  Demarest,  the 
new  finance  minister,  but,  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  regent,  Law 


received  letters  patent,  dated  March  2,  1716,  by 
which  his  bank  was  at  length  established  in  Paris, 
with  a  capitol  of  1,200  shares,  of  6,000  iivres  each, 
which  soon  bore  a  premium.  This  bank  became 
the  office  for  all  public  receipts,  and,  in  1717, 
there  was  annexed  to  it  the  famous  Mississippi 
Scheme,  or  West  India  Company,  which  was  in- 
vested with  the  full  sovereignty  of  Louisiana,  and 
was  expected  to  realize  immense  sums,  by  plant- 
ing colonies  and  extending  commerce.  In  1718 
this  bank  was  declared  a  Royal  bank,  and  such 
was  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  operations, 
that  the  shares  rose  to  twenty  times  their  original 
value.  In  1719  their  valuation  was  more  than 
eighty  times  the  amount  of  all  the  current  specie 
of  the  kingdom.  In  May  of  the  same  year  the 
French  East  India  Company  was  incorporated 
with  the  West  India  Company,  when  they  re- 
ceived the  united  name  of  the  Company  of  the 
Indies.  In  January  1720  Law  was  appointed 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  which  in  effect 
elevated  him  to  the  premiership  of  France ;  but 
the  stupendous  fabric  of  false  credit  which  he  had 
reared  at  length  fell  to  the  ground,  the  shares 
sank  in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  bad  risen ;  and 
so  great  had  been  the  rage  for  speculation,  that, 
though  immense  fortunes  were  made  by  some  par- 
ties on  the  occasion,  many  thousand  families  were 
ruined,  and  the  government  itself  was  reduced  to 
the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  same  despe- 
rate game  of  chance  was  the  same  year  played  in 
England  by  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Bub- 
ble, which  reduced  many  hundred  persons  to  dis- 
grace and  beggary. 

Law  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post,  after  he  had 
held  it  only  for  five  months,  and  to  quit  France. 
With  no  more  than  800  louis  d*ors,  the  wreck  of 
his  immense  fortune,  he  travelled  to  Brussels  and 
Venice,  and  through  Germany  to  Copenhagen. 
Receiving  an  invitation  from  the  British  ministr}' 
to  return  to  England,  he  was  presented,  on  his 
arrival,  to  George  I.,  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris,  and,  about  the  same  time,  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Bay,  and  other  friends, 
he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  King^s 
Bench,  November  28,  1721,  and  pleaded  his  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  the  murder  of  Edward  Wilson. 
In  1725  he  left  Britiun,  and  finally  settled  at  Ye- 
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nice,  where  he  died,  March  21,  1729,  iu  a  state 
of  poverty,  though  occnpied  to  the  last  in  vast 
schemes  of  finance,  and  fally  convinced  of  the  so- 
lidity of  Ills  system,  the  signal  faUare  of  whicli  he 
attributed  to  panic.  The  following  epitaph  was 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
financier : — 

Ci  git  cet  Eoouou  oelebref 
Ce  calculateur  sans  egule, 
Que  par  les  regies  de  PAigebre 
A  inis  Fnmet  k  Tbopita]. 

Law*s  great- great-grandfather,  James  Law,  was 
archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  The  father  of  this  prelate  was  portioner 
of  Lathrisk,  Fifeshire,  and  his  mother,  Agues  Strang, 
was  of  the  house  of  Balcaskie.  Admitted  minister 
of  Kirkliston,  Linlithgowshire,  in  1682,  he  became 
bishop  of  Orkney  in  1606,  and  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow in  1616.  He  died  in  Nov.  1632.  He  fii-st 
married  a  daugliter  of  Dundas  of  Newliston,  and 
2dly,  Marion,  2d  daughter  of  John  Boyle  of  Kel- 
bnrn,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Glasgow,  and  widow 
of  Matthew  Ross  of  Haining.  His  widow  erected 
a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory  over  his 
grave  in  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  of  Glasgow 
cathedral.  He  purchased  from  the  Ward  laws  of 
Torry,  the  estate  of  Brunton,  Fifeshire,  now  called 
Bamslee.  His  great-grandson,  William  Law, 
goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  the  father  of  the  financier, 
was  the  second  son  of  James  Law  of  Brunton. 
He  purchased  the  two  small  estates  of  Lauriston 
and  Randleston,  about  180  acres,  parish  of  Cram- 
ond,  Mid  Lothian,  and  married  Jean  Campbell, 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Argyle. 

Law  married  Lady  Catharine  Knollys,  daughter 
of  the  dd  earl  of  Banbuiy,  issue  a  son,  John  Law, 
and  a  daughter.  The  latter  married  her  cousin. 
Viscount  Wallingford,  afterwards  created  I>ord 
Althorp.  Lady  Wallingford  survived  her  husband 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  died  in  Tendon, 
October  14,  1790,  leaving  no  issue.  The  son, 
John  Law  of  Lauriston,  a  comet  of  the  regiment 
of  Nassau,  Friesland,  died  at  Maestricht  in  1734. 

William  Law,  3d  son  of  Jean  Campbell  of  Lau- 
rlr^ton,  succeeded  to  the  entail  on  the  extinction  of 
the  issue  male  of  her  eldest  son.     William's  eldest 


son,  John,  attained  the  rank  of  commandant-gen- 
eral and  president  of  conndl  of  the  French  settle- 
ments in  India,  and  died  at  Paris  about  1796.  On 
May  21, 1808,  Francis  John  William  Law,  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  was  served  nearest  and  legiti- 
mate heir  of  entail  and  provision  of  the  reformed 
religion,  of  his  father,  John  Law,  and  entei'ed  into 
possession  of  the  estate  of  Lauriston,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  elder  brothers,  Roman  Catholics,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  law.  1'he  estate  subsequently 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Allan,  banker,  Edin- 
burgh. Lauriston  Castle  was  at  one  period  the 
residence  of  Andraw  Rutheifnrd,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  af- 
terwards a  lord  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lonl 
Rutherfurd. 

Law^s  brother's  family  remained  in  France. 
His  grand-nephew  was  James  Bernard  Law,  a 
marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
sagacious  lieutenants  of  Napoleon  L,  the  bearer  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  to  London  in  1802;  and  the 
hero  of  the  desperate  battle  of  Groldberg.  He  was 
made  a  count  by  Napoleon,  and  created  marquis 
of  Lauriston  by  I^uis  XVIII.  He  died  June  10, 
1828.  His  elder  son.  General  Augustus  Joiin 
Alexander  Law,  2d  marquis  of  Lauriston,  died 
June  27,  1860,  leaving  3  sons.  The  younger  6on 
of  Marshal  Law  bore  the  title  of  C<iunt  Napoleon 
Law. 

John  Law^s  works  are: 

ProposiilR  and  RoNsons  for  constituting  m  Couoctl  of  Trade 
in  ScotUnd.     Edin.  1701,  8m     Gliwg.  1751,  12ino. 

Money  and  Trade  considered;  with  «  pn>po6al  for  Supplj- 
ing  the  Nation  with  Money.  Glasg.  1705,  4to.  1750.  8vo. 
1760.  12mo. 

(Euvres  oontenant  les  Prindpcs  sur  le  Nnmeraire,  le  Com- 
meroe.  le  Credit,  et  lee  Banques,  avec  des  Notes.  Paris 
1790,  8vo 
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Learmonth,  a  sarname  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
III.  The  principal  family  of  the  name  was  J.earniontli  of 
Ercildoune  in  tiie  Mei-se,  of  which  was  Thomas  the  Rhrmer. 

• 

the  earliest  poet  nf  Scotland  (see  Rymek.  '1  homas  of  Erril- 
doane).  A  younger  son  of  tliis  celebrated  personage  b  Ktid 
to  have  married  Janet  Dnirsie.  heiress  of  Dairsie,  in  Fife,  and 
to  have  obtained  with  her  that  estate  and  the  }ieritj«ble  offices 
of  bailie  and  admiral  of  the  regality  of  St  Andrews.  Sir 
.Tames  Learmonth  of  Dairsie,  master  of  the  household  to 
King  .Tames  V..  was  provost  of  St.  Andrews  in  1546. 

I.earmonth  nf  Ralcomie,  also  in  Fife,  of  this  family,  wm 
master  of  the  household  to  James  IV.  In  a  note  U>  his  In- 
trodaction  to  the  metiical  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrein.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says:  *'  In  removing  and  arranging  some  an- 
cient papers,  lodged  in  the  offices  of  the  Clerks  of  Session,  tbe 
followiiig  genealogical  memoir  was  discovered,  among  manv 
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wntiiif!8  belonging  to  the  family  of  I^enrmonth  of  Buloomv, 
which  is  now  extinct.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  17th 
centnrj.  *  The  genealogy  of  the  honourable  and  ancient  ar- 
name  of  I^irmont.  J^irmont  bears  Or^  on  a  chevron,  8^ 
three  maacles  voided  of  the  first;  the  name  is  from  France. 
The  chief  of  the  name  whs  the  laird  of  Eruilmont  in  the 
Merse,  wliose  predecessor,  Thomas  Leirmonth,  (lived)  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  ill.  He  foretold  his  death.  One  of 
whose  sons  married  Janet  de  Darsie,  and  had  the  landd  of 
Darsie  in  Fife*  be  that  marriage ;  the  contract  is  yet  extant 
confirmed  be  the  king.  The  bouse  of  Danie  bear  a  rose  in 
biise  for  difference,  it  is  now  extinct;  only  Leirmont  of  BjiI- 
comie  in  Fife,  is  chief  now,  whose  predecessor  was  msHter 
of  howshold  to  King  James  iV.  His  predecessor  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Darsie,  and  took  to  himselfe  tlie  estate  of  Bal- 
oomie,  leaving  Darsie  to  the  second  brother.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, Balcomie  is  holden  of  the  king,  and  Darsie  of  tlie 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews;  so  Balcomie  bears  the  simple 
coat  without  the  rose  in  base,  sines  the  distinction  of  Dairsie.*" 
In  1604  Sir  John  Learmonth  of  Balcomie.  knight»  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  English 
cominisdoner.i  relative  to  a  treaty  of  union  with  England,  a 
favourite  project  of  James  VI.  He  whs  a  member  of  the 
assembly  held  at  Perth  on  25th  August  1618,  at  which  the 
five  articles  were  agreed  upon,  he  voting  for  them.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  high  commission  in  1619  be  was  one  of  the 
members  of  that  arbitrary  tribunal.  Both  families  have  long 
been  extinct :  the  name,  however,  is  not  uncommon  in  Scot- 
land.   (For  Darsie,  see  p.  21  of  this  vol.) 


Lbcktk,  the  surname  of  an  old  family  in  the  county  of 
Dumbarton.  The  head  of  the  family,  at  the  banning  of  the 
18th  century,  was  John  I^eckie  o(  Croy-l<eckie,  in  that 
county.  He  married  a  dnugbter  of  Macgregor  of  Glengyle 
by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  firat  William  Campbell  of 
Glenfalloch,  hy  whom  he  had  several  children.  He  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands  of  Croy-Leckie.  afterwards  the  property 
of  Mr.  Blackburn,  and  of  the  lands  of  Balvie,  which  liecame 
the  property  of  Mr.  Catnpliell-Douglas.  Having  Joined  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts  with  his  brother-in-law,  Rob  Roy,  In 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  his  eststes  were  forfeited,  and  he  fled 
the  country  with  all  his  family,  except  the  youngest  son  and 
a  daughter,  who  remained  in  Scotland.  This  son,  Thomas, 
Lcckie,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kilmaronock  from  1703  to 

1728,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  James  Buchanan  of  Catter, 
parish  of  Drymen.  now  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Montrose. 
He  had  an  only  sun,  William,  who  became  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Broich,  now  called  Amgomeiy,  Stirlingshire,  and 
was  gnuidfather  of  William  Leckie-Kwing,  Esq.  of  Amgo- 
mery,  sole  male  representative  of  the  family.  The  dnughter 
of  John  Leckie  married  James  Maxwell  of  Merksworth,  Ren- 
frewshire, fpsm  whieh  marriage  the  Maxwell-Qraham  family 
(of  which  the  13th  countess  of  Rnchan  is  a  dr\  is  descended, 
as  are  also  the  Blacks,  sometime  of  Clairmont,  near  Glasgow. 

LEE,  John,  M.D.,  D.D.,  and  LL.D.,a  learaed 
divine,  and  principal  of  the  nnivei-sity  of  Edinburgh 
from  1840  to  1S59,  was  bom,  of  Iinmble  parentage, 
in  1780,  at  Torwoodlee  Mains,  parish  of  Stow, 
Mid  I^tliian.  He  studied  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion at  the  nnivcrsitj  of  Edinburgh.  He  obtained 
the  degi-ee  of  M.A.,  and  was  offered  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  In  the  nnivei-sity  of  Wilna, 


which  the  Czar  was  about  to  establish  in  Russinn 
Poland,  but  the  arrangement  was  broken  off  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  political  relations 
of  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

On  concluding  his  medical  studies,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  for  a  short  time 
held  an  appointment  in  the  hospital  depaitment  of 
tlie  aimy.  Having  attended  the  regular  theologi- 
cal classes,  he  was,  in  1807,  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  presb^'tery  of  Edinburgh,  and  or- 
dained minister  of  a  chapel  in  l^ndon  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church  of  Scotland ;  but  in  1808  was 
presented  to  the  paiish  of  Peebles.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1812,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  divinity  in  St. 
Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews,  and  on  three  annunl 
occasions  afterwards  he  was  chosen  rector  of  that 
university.  During  the  session  of  1820-21  he  was 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Kiiig^s  college 
and  university,  Old  Aberdeen.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  ftrst  charge 
of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  for 
his  colleague  the  venerable  and  much  esteemed 
Dr.  Buchanan,  who  died  Dec.  6,  1832. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  minister  of  the 
Canongate,  Dr.  Lee  began  nn  agitation  for  the 
freer  circulation  of  the  Bible  which,  after  a  law- 
suit of  several  years^  continnance  against  the  Bible 
Societies,  led  to  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
that  had  till  then  prevented  the  Scriptures  from 
being  circulated  at  a  chenp  rate.  He  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  party  who  called  in 
question  the  sovereign's  prerogative  in  the  printing 
of  the  Bible,  and  with  great  trouble,  and  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  himself,  he  collected  materials 
for  certain  treatises  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject. 
In  1824,  he  was  nominated  one  uf  the  royal  com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
drew  up  the  Report  on  the  Univei-sity  of  Glasgow. 
On  Aug.  13th  of  the  same  year,  he  was,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Fleming,  presented  to  the  church  and 
parish  of  Lady  yester's,  Edinburgh. 

In  1827  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  during  the  long  period  that  he  held 
that  oflSce  his  sei-vices  were  highly  esteemed  and 
universally  acknowledged  throughout  the  Esta- 
blished church.    The  pastoral  addresses  prepared 
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by  him  iu  that  capacity,  and  which  tiie  Gen- 
eral Assembly  addressed  to  the  congregations 
of  the  cbnrcii,  were  styled  by  Dr.  Clialmers 
^^  saintly  and  beautifal  compositions.**  Dnn'ng 
the  winter  of  1827-28,  Dr.  Lee  gratni^ousiy  dis- 
charged the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  of 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1830,  he  was  Appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains  for  Scotland.  In  1832  he  was 
proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  moderatorship 
of  the  General  Assembly,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  when  the  latter  was  elected.  In  1835 
Dr.  Lee  was  inducted  as  successor  to  Dr.  Brown 
in  the  Old  Church,  Edinburgh,  as  colleague  to  Dr. 
Macknight,  and  in  1837  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  principal  of  the  United  College  of  St.  Sal- 
vador and  St.  Leonard,  St.  Andrews;  but  from 
that  situation  he  ri'.tired  in  five  months.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Bible  Board  of  Scotland,  an  office  which  he  de- 
clined. In  1839  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  party  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  when  the  ten  yeara*  con- 
flict began  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  1843, 
his  friendship  with  Dr.  Chalmers  was  for  a  time 
interrupted.  The  personal  controvei*sy  that  iu 
1838  arose  out  of  the  difference  of  their  views  on 
the  church  extension  scheme  led  to  the  most  pain- 
ful feelings  on  both  sides.  On  the  death  of  Prin- 
cipal Baird,  in  January  1840,  Dr.  Lee  was  elected 
by  the  town  council,  the  then  patrons,  principal  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  he  relinquished  bis  charge  in  the 
Old  church.  There  had  been  previously  several 
discussions  in  the  Assembly  and  other  church 
courts  on  the  subject  of  his  holding  both  a  univer- 
sity and  a  parochial  charge.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  deans  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  In  October  1843,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  town  council,  on  the  demission  of  Dr 
Chalmers,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university, 
which  chair  he  held  along  with  the  principalship. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1844 
he  was  elected  moderator,  being  the  first  that  was 
chosen  after  the  openmg  of  the  new  General  As- 
sembly Hall  of  the  Established  church  in  Edin- 
burgh.    As  principal  of  the  university  it  was  his 


custom  every  year  to  begin  the  session  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  students. 

Dr.  Lee  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society*  of 
Edinburgh,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  its 
vice-presidents.  Besides  being  M.D.  and  D.D., 
he  was  also  LL.I).  To  his  great  scholarsnip  and 
ei-udition  all  parties  willingly  bore  testimony. 
With  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge  in  ^very 
department  of  human  leaniing,  it  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  Principal  Lee  never  pub- 
lished anything  of  permanent  or  national  import- 
ance. A  few  pamphlets,  with  an  edition  of  a  veiy 
admirable  little  book,  entitled  *'  A  Mother*s  Lega- 
cie  to  her  Unbome  Childe,*  form  nearly  his  whole 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  countiy. 

Dr.  Lee  died  on  the  morning  of  May  2,  1859. 
His  successor  in  tiie  principalship  was  Sir  David 
Brewster,  one  of  his  fellow-students  when  at  col- 
lege. 

Principal  I^ee's  works  are: 

Memoriiiltt  for  the  Bible  Societies  in  SootUnd,  oontnining 
ReoiMrka  on  the  Complaint  of  His  MajeKtj's  Printere  against 
the  Marqnia  of  Hunth  and  otheni.    Kdin.  1824. 

A  Mother^s  I^ef^acie  to  her  Unborne  Childe.  Edited  by 
Dr.  I^.     Ediii.  1826,  1852,  12ino. 

I.ett<*r  to  the  I^ord  Provoiit  of  Edinburgh,  relating  to  the 
Annuity  Tax.     Edin.  1834,  8vo. 

Refutation  of  the  Charges  brought  agninst  hiin  by  Thomac 
Chalmers,  D.D..  and  others,  in  reference  to  Church  Exten 
sion  and  University  Education.    Edin.  1837,  8vo. 

Letter  to  Right  Hon.  ViHOount  Melville,  relative  to  Oh- 
servaiions  by  PrincipHl  and  Professors  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, on  the  Propoeal  for  University  Reform  by  Royal  Com- 
inissiuners-     Edin.  1887,  8vo. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  (Posthnmous.)  Edited 
by  his  Son,  tlie  Rev.  William  Lee.    Edinb.  1860,  2  vols.  8to. 

LEECH  MAN,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  di- 
vine, the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  iu  the  parish 
of  Dolphington,  Lanarkshire,  in  1706.  He  ac- 
quired his  education  at  the  parish  school,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  the  nuiversity  of  £din- 
hurgh.  In  October  1731  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  and,  in 
October  1736,  was  ordained  minister  of  Beith. 
In  October  1740  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  in  July  1743  be 
married  Miss  Bridget  Balfour,  of  the  family  of 
Pilrig,  near  Edinburgh.  He  was  soon  aftei 
elected  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  then  lord 
rector,  he  and  his  opposmg  candidate,  Mr.  John 
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Maclaarin,  brother  of  the  celebrated  professor  at 
Edinburgh,  having  an  equal  number  of  votes. 
To  prevent  his  induction  to  the  chair,  the  defeat- 
ed party  brought  a  charge  of  heresy  against  him 
before  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  founded  on  his 
sermon  on  prayer,  in  which,  it  was  alleged,  he 
had  laid  too  little  stress  on  the  merit  of  the  satis- 
faction and  intercession  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as 
the  sole  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  The 
synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  having  taken  up  the 
case,  unanimously  found  that  thei*e  were  no  grounds 
whatever  for  charging  Professor  Leechman  with 
unsoundness  of  faith,  a  decision  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  confirmed.  He  a^rwards  obtained 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  held  the  professorship  for 
seventeen  years.,  during  which  time  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  able  vindication  of  religion  against 
the  reasonings  of  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire, 
and  other  deistical  writers. 

In  May  1757  Dr.  Leechman  was  chosen  mode- 
rator of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1761  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  principal  of  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, by  a  presentation  from  the  king.  In  this 
situation  he  remained  till  his  death,  December  8, 
1785. — His  works  are : 

Tlie  Temper,  Character,  and  Duty  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Ghugow,  on 
1  Tim.  iv.  16.  Glasg.  1741,  1742,  8vo.  This  has  passed 
tlinmgh  many  editions. 

On  the  Nature,  Beasonableness,  and  Advantages  of  Prayer; 
a  Discourse:  with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections 
against  it.    1748. 

The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Gospe*  Revelation ;  a  Sennon. 
Edin.  1768,  8m 

His  collected  sermsns  were  re-publislied  in  1789,  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  with  some  account  of  his  life,  and  of  kis  lec- 
tures, by  Dr.  James  Wodrow,  minister  at  Sterenston. 

Dr.  Leechman  wrote,  besides,  a  life  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  pre- 
fixed to  the  letter's  '  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,*  published 
in  1755. 

LEIGHTON,  Alexandrr,  D.D.,  a  divine  and 
physician,  celebrated  for  being  the  victim  of  a 
most  cmel  persecution,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family  who  possessed  the  estate  of  Uljsses- 
haven,  now  Usan,  near  Montrose,  in  Forfarshire, 
and  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1568.  He  received 
his  edncation,  and  the  degree  of  D.D.,  at  the  nni- 
veraity  of  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  studied 
medicine  at  Leyden,  where  he  graduated.  He 
was  subsequently  minister  of  the  Scottish  church 
at  Utrecht.    Resigning  his  charge,  he  came  over 


to  London,  where  he  intended  to  practise  medi-* 
cine,  but  was  interdicted  by  the  college  of  physi- 
cians. Having  published  two  works  against  epis- 
copacy, the  one  entitled  ^  The  Looking-Glass  of  the 
Holy  War,'  and  the  other,  ^  Zion's  Flea  against 
Prelacy,*  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
June  4,  1630,  at  the  instance  of  the  bigot  Laud, 
and,  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced  by  that 
iniquitous  court  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nose 
slit,  first  on  the  one  nostril,  and  then  on  the  other, 
his  face  bi*anded,  and  to  be  publicly  whipped. 
Between  the  sentence  and  the  execution.  Dr. 
Leighton  escaped  out  of  the  Fleet  prison,  but  was 
retaken  in  Bedfordshure,  and  endured  the  whole  of 
this  shocking  and  atrocious  punishment.  His  sen- 
tence included  also  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  he 
was  closely  immnred  for  eleven  years  in  the  Fleet, 
so  that,  when  at  length  released,  he  could  neither 
walk,  see,  nor  hear.  This  act  of  barbarous  atro- 
city, committed  by  the  great  upholdei-s  of  episco- 
pacy in  England,  is  without  a  parallel  even  in  the 
annals  of  the  Popish  Inquisition  of  Spain,  black 
and  blood-stained  as  the  pages  of  that  dread  tri- 
bunal are!  The  Long  Parliament  declared  the 
entire  proceedings  against  him  illegal,  and  voted 
him  £6,000  as  some  tokUitan  for  his  sufferings ; 
but  it  Is  doubtful  if  this  sum  was  ever  paid.  In 
1642,  Lambeth  House  being  convei'ted  into  a  state 
prison,  he  was  appointed  its  keeper,  and  thus,  by 
a  strange  retribution,  came  to  preside  in  the  pal- 
ace of  his  great  enemy  Land,  soon  after  the  exe- 
cution of  that  arch-bigot  and  pei*secutor.  Dr. 
I^eighton  died,  insane,  in  1644. 

LEIGHTON,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  sin- 
gular  leai'ning,  piety,  and  benevolence,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1611,  and  received  his  education  at  the  university 
there.  He  entered  it  as  a  student  in  1627,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1681.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  Douay  in  France,  and,  on  his 
return,  obtained,  in  1641,  Pi-esbyterian  ordina- 
tion, and  was  settled  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Newbattle  in  Mid  Lothian.  Neither  his  mind 
nor  his  disposition  was  fitted  for  the  stormy  times 
in  which  he  lived;  and  an  anecdote  is  related  of 
him  which  strikingly  exemplifies  this.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  presbytery  to  inquire  of  its  mem- 
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twrs  wheilii'r  thej  liul  preached  tu  tlie  times,  aud 
when  the  qatwtion  wu  put  to  licighton,  he  repli- 
ed, with  t  biad  of  plaj  npon  the  word,'  "For 
God's  take,  wheu  all  mr  brethren  preach  t«  the 
times,  soSer  one  poor  priest  to  preach  sbout  eter- 
nity." His  disliiie  to  the  Covenant,  &nd  some 
tsrif  predilections  in  fftvonr  of  Episcopacy,  which 
he  had  iinbibed  at  colle)[e,  caused  him  to  resign 
liis  living.  Slid  he  was  soon  after  cliosen  principal 
of  the  universitf  of  Edinlmrch,  in  which  situation 
lie  remained  for  ten  years.  Here  he  wrote  his 
*  Prtelectlones  I'heologicn,'  printed  In  1693;  and 
reprinted  st  Cambridge  in  1828. 

Aft«r  the  Restoration,  when  Charles  11.  re- 
BolTCd  to  force  Episcopacy  on  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Iieighton  was  persuaded  by  his  friends, 
and  pirticnlarij  by  his  brother.  Sir  Elisha  Iieigh- 
ton,  who  was  secretary  to  the  dnkeofYork,  to 
accept  of  a  bishopric.  Accordingly,  he  and  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  with  two  other  newly  created 
Scottish  bishops,  were  consecrated  at  Westmin- 
ster. December  \2,  1661.  The  inconsistency  of 
his  condnct  on  this  ocotslon  can  by  no  means  be 
reconciled  with  his  general  diaracter  for  wisdom 
and  cantlon.  He  chose,  however,  the  hnmblfst 
see  of  tlie  whole,  niimely,  Dunblane,  to  which  the 
<leanery  of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  annexed,  as  also 
the  priory  of  Monymnsk.  in  Aberdeenshire.  He 
objected  to  be  addressed  liy  the  title  of  lord,  and 
refused  to  accompany  the  other  Scottish  bishops 
in  their  pompous  entry  into  Edinburgh.  Finding 
that  the  moderate  measures  which  he  recommend- 
ed were  not  approved  of  by  his  more  violent  bre- 
thren, he  retired  to  his  diocese,  resolved  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  episcopal  and  ministerisl 
duties. 

In  1666  he  wrs  Induced  to  go  to  London  to  lay 
befbre  the  king  a  true  representalioo  of  the  severe 
and  niijiist  proceedings  of  Sharp,  and  the  other 
bishops  in  Scotland,  townrds  the  Presbyterians; 
on  which  occasion  he  declared  to  his  majesty  that 
he  could  not  be  a  party  "  in  the  pl.inting  of  the 
Christian  religion  '(»clf  in  snch  a  manner,  much 
less  a  form  of  government ;"  and  ns  he  coneidei-ed 
himself  in  some  degi'ee  accessory  to  tlie  violent 
measures  of  his  biethren,  he  reqnested  pcrmissioo 
to  resign  his  bishopric.  Charies  heard  him  with 
apparent  regret  for  the  oppressed  st.iie  of  the , 
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Scuttisb  Presbyterians,  and  assured  him  thM  lea 
rigoroas  measures  sbonid  la  future  be  adopted  ^ 
but  positively  refused  to  accept  his  resignation. 
Deceived  by  the  king's  hollow  professions,  I.<eigh< 
ton  returned  to  his  see;  but,  two  yeara  after, 
finding  the  persecution  raging  as  fiercely  as  ever, 
he  again  went  to  court,  when  he  succeeded  to  far 
as  to  prevail  on  his  majesty  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  privy  conncil,  ordering  them  to  allow  such  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers,  as  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept of  the  indulgence,  to  serve  in  vacant  church- 
es, although  they  did  not  conform  to  the  episcopal 
establishment.  In  1670,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Burnet.  Bishop  Leigfaton  was  in- 
dnced,  st  the  king's  personal  request,  to  accept  ol 
the  aTchblshopric  oi  Glasgow,  chiefly  impelled  by 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  a  long-clierished  scheme 
of  accommodation  between  the  Presbyterians  anil  . 
Episcopalians,,  which  had  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved of  by  his  majesty.  "  This  was  a  work,"  ! 
Sftys  Pearson,  his  biograplier,  "  iu  which  be  liad 
embarked  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  which 
he  strenuously  followed  up  by  labours  and  watch- 
iiigs,  tlirough  conflicts,  defamatiou,  and  outrages,  . 
with  toil  of  body  and  anguish  of  heart;  a  deairr 
price  than  he  would  liave  consented  to  give  fur 
any  worldly  dignities,"    ilia  portrait  is  tiubjoiutd' 


Disappointed,  however,  in  his  object,  and  con- 
tinually thwaited  in  his  plans  of  moderation  by 
Siiarp  and  his  tyrannical  coadjutors,  Leighton 
filially  resolved  to  resign  his  dignity,  as  it  was  a 
burden  too  great  for  bim  to  sustain.  With  this 
view,  he  again  proceeded  to  London  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1673,  and,  after  much  solicitation,  ob- 
tained the  king^s  reluctant  consent  to  his  retire- 
ment, on  condition  that  he  i-emained  in  oiBce 
another  year.  That  period  having  expired,  and 
ail  prospect  of  reconciling  the  two  parties  being  at 
an  end,  his  resignation  was  at  length  accepted, 
when  the  former  possessor  of  the  see.  Dr.  Burnet, 
was  restored  to  it.  Bishop  Leighton  resided  for 
some  time  within  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Broadhurst,  in  Sussex,  the 
estate  of  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Edward  Light- 
ninker,  Esq.,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years  in  great 
privacy,  spending  his  time  In  study,  devotion, 
and  acts  of  charity,  and  occasionally  preaching. 
At  the  request  of  Bishop  Burnet,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  see  tlie  cail  of  Perth,  and  being  seized  with 
a  pleurisy,  died  at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  Warwick  Lane, 
February  I,  1684,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

This  distinguished  prelate  is  celebrated  for  his 
gentleness,  unfeigned  piety,  extensive  learning, 
and  great  disinterestedness.  Although  his  bish- 
opric produced  bim  only  £200,  and  his  archbish- 
opric £400  per  annum,  he  founded  an  exhibition 
or  bursary  in  the  univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  with 
two  more  in  that  of  Glasgow,  and  gave  £150  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  paupers  in  St.  Nicholas* 
Hospital,  in  the  latter  city.  His  writings  still 
bear  a  high  character ;  and  some  of  them,  parti- 
cularly his  admirable  *  Commentary  on  St.  Peter,* 
have  been  fi*equently  reprinted. 

Mis  works  are : 

Sermons.     London,  1692,  4to. 

Prelectiones  Theologicie,  quibofl  adjicmntar  Meditationes 
Ethico-Criticse  in  Psalmos  iv.  xxxii.  cxzx.     Ixmd.  1698,  4to. 

A  Practical  CommenUiry  upon  the  First  Epistle  Gen- 
ral  of  St.  Peter.  York,  1698,  2  vols.  4to.  Also  in  2  voU 
8vo. 

Three  Poethamons  tracts,  viz.  Rules  for  a  holy  Life;  a 
Sermon;  and  a  Catechism.     Lond.  1708,  12tno. 

Worin;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Jer- 
inent.  1808,  6  vols.  8vo.  This  is  the  moet  ample  edition, 
including  many  piecee  never  before  published. 


LisrrH,  the  surname  of  a  family  of  great  antiquity  in  Scot- 
land, supposed  to  be  of  Norman  extraction,  wluch  settled  m 
Al^rdeenshire,  where  there  are  several  branches  of  it,  all 


sprung  from  the  same  ancestor.  In  very  early  times  the 
Leiths  had  considerable  poeaesmons  in  Mid  Lothian,  particu- 
larly the  barony  of  Restalrig,  and  aeveral  others,  within  two 
miles  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  vidnity  of  licith,  whence,  it  is 
thought,  they  assumed  their  surname.  Nisbet  (SyUan  of 
Ilmxddry,  voL  i.  p.  217)  mentions  the  Leiths  of  Restalrig  as 
B  very  ancient  family.  The  I^ogans  of  Restalrig  are  said  to 
have  obfauned  their  lands  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Leiths.  It  is  not  known  when  they  removed  to  Aberdeen- 
shire; but  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  Sir  Merman  Les- 
lie, progenitor  of  the  earls  of  Rothes,  married  Elbabetb 
Leitb,  a  daughter  of  the  Leiths  of  Edingarrock  in  that  coun- 
ty. Tliar  immediate  ancestor,  William  Leith.  designed  of 
Bams,  supposed  to  be  the  male  representative  of  the  Leiths 
of  Edingarrock,  Uved  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  He  was  pro- 
vost of  Aberdeen  in  1350,  and  went  to  England  with  the 
hostages  for  King  David*s  ransom  in  1858.  Me  died  in  the 
reign  of  King  Robert  IL,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Aberdeen,  where  his  mitimment,  with  his  name  and  arms, 
was  erected,  the  arms  being  the  same  as  carried  by  the  Leiths 
of  r^ith-faall,  the  principal  family  of  the  name. 

His  eldest  son,  Laurence,  provost  of  Aberdeen  in  the  years 
1401, 1403,  and  1411,  made  a  present  to  that  town  of  their 
largest  bell,  with  his  name  upon  it  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Aberdeen.  The 
second  son,  John  Leith,  was  frequently  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  England,  to  negotiate  affairs  of  state,  particularly  in 
1412,  1418,  and  1416,  and  was  at  last  appointed  one  of  the 
oommisnoners  to  settle  the  terms  for  the  liberation  of  King 
James  I.,  in  1423. 

Ijiurence*s  son,  Norman  Leith,  had  three  sons,  of  whom 
John,  the  youngest,  was  progenitor  of  the  Leiths  of  Overiiall 
in  Aberdeenshire.  John  I^th  of  Leith-hail,  the  twelfth  of 
this  family,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Hay  of  Ran- 
nes,  in  the  same  county,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  John,  whu 
succeeded  to  Leith-faall,  and  died  in  1768.  His  son,  John 
I^ih  of  L«th-hail,  had  aeveral  sons,  the  thnrd  of  whom  was 
the  following : 

Sir  James  Leith,  K.C.B.,  a  distinguished  military  com- 
mander, bom  at  I^itb-hall,  August  8, 1763.  He  received 
his  education  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  at  Lisle,  occupied  in  the  studies  suitable  for  a 
military  life,  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  2lMt 
regiment.  Soon  after  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
and  captain  in  the  81st  Highlanders.  At  the  peace,  in  1788, 
he  removed  to  the  5th  regiment,  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  and 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  the  gover- 
nor. He  afterwards  served  in  the  same  capacity,  first  to 
General  0*Hara,  and  then  to  General  David  Dundas  at  Tou- 
lon ;  and  on  the  recall  of  the  British  forces  from  that  phwe, 
he  returned  to  England,  being  appointed  major,  by  brevet,  n 
1794.  Having  nused  a  regiment  of  fencibles  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, he  proceeded  with  it  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed during  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  afterwaids 
appointed  colonel  of  the  13ch  battalion  of  Reserve,  and  sub- 
seqtientiy  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  on  the 
staff  in  Ireland.    In  1808  he  was  made  major-general. 

In  the  Peninsular  war,  General  Leith  served  with  mueh 
distinction,  and  at  the  head  of  the  59th  regiment  acted  with 
great  intrepidity  at  the  battie  of  Corunna.  In  September 
1810  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  corps  of  10,000 
men,  with  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Busaco,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  9th  and  88th  regiments,  made  a  brilliant 
and  decisive  diaige  upon  the  enemy.  While  the  troops  re- 
mained within  the  Knes  of  Torres  Vedras,  General  Leith  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  fifth  division,  which  he  held 
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bins  to  quit  the  field.    With  bia  aid 

terwards  Cokod,  Sir  Aadrcw  Lcith  Hav.  who  was  ebo  oe- 

vcrthr  woonded,  be  wao  earned  to  the  nlbm;e  of  Lao  Toma. 

and  tbenet  tb«y  wciv  nmoved  to  the  btyoae  of  the  niainim 

KiKaHa,  in  Salamanca,  whcra  tbe  ▼ietovy  over  the  Fraacfa 

wan  eeidirated  with  great  njadngik. 

Tbe  prince  refj^ent  oomttna  on  Genenu  Lntfa  the  nnii^nia 
of  tbe  Bath,  **  for  bia  dJatingmabcd  eoodoct  m  tbe  acaoo 
fotij^bt  near  Cormraa,  and  in  tbe  battle  of  Boiaeo;  for  \m 
noble  daring  at  tbe  aMaoH  and  capCiua  of  Badajoa  bj  atonn ; 
and  for  bia  beroic  oondnct  in  tbe  erer-memorable  aetion 
fofoght  on  tbe  plaina  of  Salamanca,  where,  in  penonaOj  lead- 
ing the  fifth  diviiion  to  a  moat  gallant  and  iiimaiful  charge 
opon  a  part  of  tbe  enemj's  line,  which  it  eompleteiv  over- 
threw at  tbe  point  of  the  baronet,  be  and  tbe  whole  of  bia 
perwnalitairweraaevereljr  woonded."  He  waa  alio  reward- 
ed with  aereral  other  roarka  of  rojal  favour,  and  the  privi- 
l^e  waa  granted  to  him  and  bia  doMendants  to  nae  tbe  words 
**  Salamanca,**  and  **  Badajoa,**  in  the  (amilj  armorial  bear- 
ing*. Prom  tbe  PortoguoM  govemmeot  he  raeeived  tbe  mil- 
itary order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 

In  April  1813  Genera]  Leitb*8  wound  oUiged  biro  again  to 
retire  to  Kngland.  Soon  after  rejoiotng  Uie  army,  he  had 
the  command  of  tbe  atorming  portjr  at  tbe  aiege  of  San  Se- 
baatian,  wben  be  condoeted  the  attack  in  a  truly  gallant 
atvle,  and  tbongb  aeverely  wounded,  continued  to  cheer  for- 
ward the  troops  to  tbe  aaaanlfc,  expoaed  all  tbe  time  to  a 
moat  murderoua  shower  of  round  shot,  grape,  and  muaketxy, 
frotn  tbe  enemy  At  length  he  fainted  from  loaa  of  blood, 
and  waa  reluctantly  carried  from  the  field. 

On  bia  return  to  England,  Sir  Jatnea  ]>ettb  waa  appointed 
commander  of  the  forcea  in  the  Weat  Indies,  and  governor  of 
tbe  Leeward  Islands,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoea  June  15, 
1814.  By  his  prompt  exertions,  the  French  isladda  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Ouadaloupe,  which  bxid  declared  for  tbe  empemr 
Napoleon,  on  being  apprised  of  his  return  from  Elba,  were 
overawed  and  kept  in  subjection,  the  latter  being  obliged  to 
snrrender  to  his  troops;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  serrioes  on 
this  occasion,  the  privy  council  voted  X2,000  for  the  purchaae 
of  a  sword  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  received  from  the  king 
of  France  the  grand  cordon  of  the  order  of  Militaiy  Merit. 
Sir  Jamca  I^eith  died  at  Barbadoea  of  fever,  after  aiz  days* 
illness,  October  16,  1816. 

Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Lieutenant-colonel  Sur 
Andrew  Leith  Hay,  of  Rannes  and  I^ith-ball,  eldest  son  of 
General  Alexander  Leith  Hay  of  Rannes.  Besidea  being  the 
author  of  an  Account  of  the  Peninsular  War,  Sir  Andrew 
published  at  Aberdeen,  !n  1849,  a  work  in  4to  entitled  '  The 
Castellated  Architecture  of  Aberdeenshire.*  During  the  whole 
of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington*s  army,  and  for  his  services  there  he  received 
the  order  of  Charles  II L  He  was  subsequently  military  sec- 
retary, Bssistant-quarter-master-general  and  adjutant-general 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  which  he  received  the  order  of  the 
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the  tenth  of  the  Lcith-haO  finoly,  wlw  bmh  the 
of  Lcith-haJl  wUd  heeaaie  the  ftmay 
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aoDth  of  FraneCL  He  commauded  the  31st  foot  at  Vittora, 
dtt  Pficneea,  Kivefle.  Niva,  and  Oitfaea,  and  in  1815  was 
created  a  mifitaiy  knight  coumaadei  of  the  Bath.  He  be- 
came YtmtnunV  geueial  in  1S41,  waa  appointed  coIodcI  of  the 
Slat  Amc  in  1863,  aad  a  gencnd  in  18M.    He  &d  in  1839. 


an  ancicBt  earldom,  which  cumpidieuded  the  ori- 
ginal sheriflaomof  Dnnbarton,  eooaistingof  the  wfaoleoftbc 
modem  euiutj  and  a  large  portioo  of  Stiriin^hire,  with  part 
cf  the  eooBties  of  Perth  and  Renfrew.    The  name  waa  origi- 
nally Levmaek,  a  Gaelic  term  signifying  'the  field  of  the 
Leven,'  or  smooth  stream.    Levenacha,  in  the  phiral  namber, 
waa  the  name  given  to  the  cxtenaive  and  oontigaoas  posaes- 
aiooa  of  the  earia  of  that  diafaricL  and  being  qwlled  and  writ- 
ten Levenax,  became  naturally  shortened  mto  Lennox.    The 
foonder  of  the  original  Lennox  family  waa  ArkyH,  a  Ssxoo 
baron  of  Northumberland,  pnsaHsing  ako  large  estates  in 
Torkahiia,  who,  eoga^ng  in  variona  insnrrectaona  against 
William  the  Crniqueror,  aboot  1070  fled  to  Scotland,  with 
many  other  Saxon  barona.  and  received  frwn  Malcolm  Can- 
more  a  laige  tract  of  land  in  the  oonntifs  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stiriing.    He  ia  stated  to  hare  been  the  eldest  son  of  Ajk- 
frith  or  Egfrith,  a  powerful  Saxon,  lord  of  seversl  baronies  m 
Torksliire,  who  was  contemporary  with  King  Canute  and 
Edward  the  Confessor.    Bt  a  Scottish  ladv.  his  second  wife, 
Arkyll  had  a  son.  of  tbe  same  name,  whoee  son.  Alwyn,  was 
the  first  earl  of  liOnnox,  according  to  the  received  aeooontB. 
Thia  Alwyn,  called  MacArkill,  orJUmM  ArhUL  is  said  to  hare 
been  son  of  the  first  Arkill,  and  not  the  gmndson.    He  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  died  in  1160.    Tlie  accurate  Lord  Hailes  doubts 
the  Saxon  origin  that  has  been  assigned  to  him.    Mr.  Mari; 
Napier,  in  his  History  of  the  Partition  of  the  fisnnox,  says: 
while  Lord  Hailes  **  admits  the  existence  of  earls  of  Lennox 
MO  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,**  he  **  is  sceptical  as  to 
tlitfir  reputed  descent  from  a  Saxon  lord  called  Arkill,  aiid 
rejects  the  theory  as  belonging  to  *the  ages  of  conjecture/'* 
Alwyn,  the  first  earl,  witnessed  a  charter  of  confirmation  bj 
King  David  I,  to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline  as  well  as  sev- 
eral  other  diarters  of  that  monHrch ;  abw  a  general  confirma- 
tion to  the  same  abbacy  by  King  Malcolm  IV.,  by  wbum  it 
was  that  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl. 

The  elder  of  his  two  sons.  Alwyn,  second  earl,  being  very 
young  at  his  father's  death,  David,  eari  of  Huntingdon,  tbe 
brother  of  King  William  the  Lion,  is  said  to  have  received 
from  the  king  the  earldom  in  ward,  and  appears  to  have  held 
it  during  a  conademble  period.  The  second  Alwyn,  however, 
was  in  full  posNessioii  of  it  before  1199.  Mr.  Napier  quotes 
two  diarters,  without  dates,  which,  he  says,  materially  affect 
this  theory,  as  they  "  prove  that  the  two  Alwyns  were  both 
at  the  same  time  designed  earl  of  Lennox,  probably  becaaae 
the  son  was  /ear  of  the  comitatus  (or  earldom)  while  tlie 
father  was  liferenter.    It  would  rather  appear,  then,  that  \}» 
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tider  Alwyn  was  die  tint  eiiri  of  Lennox  of  his  nice,  but  that 
the  district  of  the  Leven  had  been  preTiouslj  erected  into  an 
earldom,  in  ftivour  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon  sometime  be- 
tween the  middle  and  the  close  of  the  12th  centurj.*'  {Par- 
Htitm  of  Cis  Lemnox^  |>age  2.)  The  second  earl  died  about 
1224.     He  had  eight  sons  and  one  daughter. 

His  eldest  son,  Maldodn  orMaldwin,  third  earl  of  Lennox, 
was  one  of  the  guarantees  on  the  part  of  King  Alexander  II. 
when  the  difierences  between  that  monansh  and  Heniy  JIL 
of  England  were  accommodated  in  1237.  Up  to  this  time 
the  strong  castle  of  Dumbarton  bad  been  the  principal  mes- 
suage of  the  earls  of  Lennox,  but  after  1288,  when  he  received 
a  new  charter  of  the  earldom,  it  no  longer  belonged  to  them, 
nor  the  harbour,  territory,  and  fisheries  of  Mnrrach  contigu- 
ous to  it.  The  castle  has  ever  since  continued  a  rojal  fort, 
and  the  town  of  Dumbarton  was  in  1222  erected  into  a  fne 
royal  bnigh  with  extenave  privileges.  Earl  Maldwyn  had  a  son. 
Malcolm,  who  predeceased  him  in  1248,  leaving  a  son,  Malcolm, 
fourth  earl,  one  of  the  Magnata  ScoUa^  who,  at  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  Scone,  6th  February  1288-4,  swore  to  acknow- 
ledge Margaret  of  Norway  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  IIL,  and  on  18th  July  1290,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  assembly  of  the  estates  at  Birgham,  and  con- 
sented to  the  marriage  of  that  princess  to  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  Edward  L  of  England.    He  died  before  1292. 

His  son  Malcolm,  fifth  earl,  was,  in  1292,  one  of  the  nomi- 
nees on  the  part  of  the  elder  Bruce,  in  his  competition  for  the 
crown  with  Baliol,  and  in  1296  be  assembled  his  followers, 
and  with  other  Scottish  leaders,  inyaded  Cumberland  and 
assaulted  Carlisle.  The  same  year,  however,  he  was  among 
those  who  swore  a  forced  fealty  to  Edward  I. ;  but  in  1306 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  Ro- 
bert the  Bruce,  and  ever  after  continued  to  be  one  of  his 
principal  supporters.  His  name  appears,  with  those  of  other 
leading  Scottish  patriots,  at  the  famous  letter  sent  to  the 
Pope  in  1820,  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  He 
WHS  slain  at  Halidon  Hill,  19th  July  1333. 

His  son,  Donald,  sixth  earl,  was  one  of  the  nobles  present 
in  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  26th  September  1867,  who 
became  bound  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of  King  David 
IL  He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Robert  II.  at  Scone 
16th  March  1871,  and  on  the  following  day  swore  homage 
and  fealty  to  him.  His  seal  was  appended  to  the  act  of  set- 
tlement of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  4th  April  1873;  it  is  now 
lost,  but  the  tag  to  which  it  was  affixed  remuns  inscribed 
Levenax.  (^Dougku*  Peerage^  vol.  ii.  p.  84.)  He  died  the 
same  year,  and,  having  no  male  issue,  the  direct  male  line 
ceased  with  him.  The  earldom  devolved  on  his  only  daugh- 
ter, Margaret,  who  married  her  cousin,  and  nearest  heir  male 
of  the  family,  Walter,  son  of  Allan  de  Fasselane,  who  in  her 
right,  in  accordance  with  the  territorial  nature  of  feudal  dig- 
nities at  that  period,  became  seventh  earl  of  Lennox.  In/ 
1385,  the  countess  Margaret  and  her  husband  made  a  resig- 
nation of  the  dignity  in  favour  of  their  son  Duncan,  when 
Robert  IL  granted  to  the  latter,  and  his  heirs,  a  charter  of  the 
earldom,  and  in  consequence  he  became  earl  of  Lennox  in  his 
father  s  lifetime.  Allan  de  Fasselane,  father  of  Walter,  was 
tlie  son  of  Ameleo,  Aveleth,  or  Aulay,  4th  son  of  Alwyn,  2d 
enrl  of  I.«nnox,  and  the  extensive  territory,  then  called  Fasse- 
lane, on  the  Gairloch.  from  which  this  branch  XwM  their  name, 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Malcolm,  fifth  eurl  of  I^nnox. 

Duncan,  8th  earl,  had  no  male  issue,  and  was  left  a  wid- 
ower, with  three  dangiiiers,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ltabella.  mar- 
ried, in  1891,  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  r^ent  of  Scotland 
14 19-1 425  (see  vol.  L,  page  40).  The  cnn tract  of  marriMge  is 
a  cmnaun  one.    It  bean  to  be  between  Sir  Robert,  e;irl  of  Fifsi 


then  regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  one  part,  and  Sir  Duncan 
earl  of  the  Levenax  on  the  other;  that  "Sir  Mnrthow,**  as 
Murdoch  is  called,  son  and  heir  of  the  fonner,  shall  have  tc 
wife  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the  latter,  and  shall  endow 
her  m  the  barony  of  Redhall,  with  the  appurtenances,  **  in 
tenandry  and  demayn,"  and  tlmt  the  said  earl  was  to  obtain 
a  new  infeftment  of  his  earldom,  limiting  it,  after  himself  and 
his  heirs  male,  to  the  said  Sir  Murthow  and  Isabella,  and  to 
the  heirs  lawfully  begotten  between  them,  whom  failing,  to 
the  nearest  and  lawful  heirs  of  the  foresaid  earl.  The  con- 
tract proceeds,  *'  Item,  it  is  accorded  that,  in  ease  tlie  ssid 
earl  of  the  Levenax  shall  happen  to  have  burs  male  of  his 
body,  or  if  he  chance  to  take  a  wife  to  himself  (or  thruffk 
€Ufwiur  hym  tdvyn  heqipjin  tohtto  vutry)^  and  the  said  earl 
of  Fife  happen  to  have  a  marriageable  daughter,  the  said  eitrl 
of  the  Levenax,  or  his  heir  male,  shall  have  to  wife  that 
daughter ;  and  if  the  said  earl  of  Fife  happens  to  have  no 
daughter,  the  said  earl  of  the  Levenax,  or  his  heirs  male, 
shall  have  to  wife  a  '  fiesi  cosyng^  (next  cousin)  of  the  said 
earl  of  Fife,  at  his  assignation,  or  the  said  Sir  Murdow*s, 
without  disparagement  to  the  said  earl  of  the  levenax,  or  his 
heu'  male."  The  said  earl  of  Fife,  or  Murdoch,  his  son,  was  also 
to  receive  with  Isabel  2,000  marks  sterling.  This  coiitraci, 
dated  at  Inchmurrin,  on  Lodilomond,  the  principal  residence  of 
the  earls  of  Lennox,  17th  February,  1891>2,  is  printed  in  full, 
in  modem  orthography,  in  Napier's  History  of  the  Partition  of 
the  Lennox  (pp.  4—6).  In  accordance  with  Earl  Duncan's 
resignation  in  terms  of  this  contract,  and  with  the  limitations 
therein  agreed  to,  which  became  the  ruling  investiture  of  the 
earldom.  King  Robert  IIL  granted  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal,  dated  at  Dunfermline,  November  8th,  1892,  of  the  whole 
earldom  of  the  Levenax  to  Earl  Duncan.  His  secimd  daugh- 
ter, Mai^faret,  married  Sir  Robert  Menteith  of  Rnsky,  and 
Elizabeth,  his  other  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Demely.  His  connection  with  Murdoch,  duke 
of  Albany,  made  Duncan  earl  of  I^nnox  for  a  time  one  of 
the  most  potent  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  but  it  proved  fatai 
to  him  in  the  end.  On  the  return  of  King  James  I.  from  his 
long  captivity  in  England,  he  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
the  rage  of  that  monarch  against  all  connected  with  the  house 
of  Albany.  He  was  beheaded  at  Stirling,  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Duke  Murdoch,  and  his  grandson,  Sir  Alexander  Stew- 
art, on  25th  May,  1425,  being  then  about  eighty  years  of 
age.  His  fste  was  universally  deplored.  (See  vol.  i.  of  this 
work,  page  42.) 

"•*  During  the  eventful  and  turbulent  period,"  says  Mr.  Na- 
pier, **  which  intervened  between  the  dates  of  the  family  con- 
tract in  1891,  and  the  second  regency  in  1420,  so  unobtrusive 
had  been  the  conduct  of  this  earl,  so  little  had  he  mingled  in 
the  affairs  of  the  distracted  realm,  or  identified  himself  with 
the  proceedings  of  its  rulers,  that  his  name  can  only  be  traced 
by  means  of  private  deeds,  indicating  his  posscNsion  of  the  earl- 
dom, and  the  exercise  of  his  feudal  right  isif  property.  With 
the  single  exception,  that  he  is  mentioned  first  of  the  distin- 
guished cortege  of  nobles  who  met  James  1.  at  Durham  on 
his  return  from  captivity,  I  can  find  no  public  notice  of  this 
nobleman,  until  his  apparently  cruel  and  canfteless  execu- 
don."  {Hitt,  of  the  Partition  of  the  I^ermox,  p.  12.)  Al- 
though thus  summarily  executed,  his  estates  were  not  for- 
feited, but  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  daoghter,  the 
widowed  duchess  Isabella.  On  the  first  outpouring  of  James' 
fury  on  the  house  of  Albany,  sbe  had  been  conveyed  a  pris- 
oner to  Tantallan  in  East  Lothian,  while  her  eldest  surviving 
son,  Walter,  called  Walter  of  the  levenax,  from  being  tiie 
heir  of  that  earldom,  the  first  arrested  of  the  family,  was 
confined  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  the  Bass,  places  far 
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from  tiieir  ttmtmial  ^tomtmmmm.    Th*  latter 
at  Stofing  tiie  dar  bdan  his  fttko*  aa 

Uw  finit  v]m  fieO  a  aaerifiea  to  kk  in- 
ra  vcDi^eaiMa.  Hia  imniliiwi  la,  with  maeh 
to  ba  the  paaodwaric  af  liia  pathetic 
Ulad  af  'CbOda  Watora.'  b  ia  net  oertaiB  whan  the  dMb- 
aae  «aa  wlieant,  baft  abe  epeot  the  leoiaiaaer  af  her  fife  at 
IndnnomaL,  the  beaatifiil  klaad  naidmra  af  the  fiunilj,  an 
Locb-Laaaapd.  Tbeoee  eerenl  of  her  ehaiton  are  dated, 
partknlarif  ta  1440,  1444,  1449,  1450,  in  vfaich  jmt  ahe 
the  eaOepate  dioich  af  Dunbartoo,  aad  gifted  it 
landaaftheearidoai,  aEd  145L  In  the  latter 
ibe  granted  a  chaitar,  with  the  eoneeni  of  her  aieter 
of  the  late  lord  of  Boekj,  mortifying  buide 
in  the  parieh  of  Kilmanmoelc  to  the  eoorcDt  of  the 
ftiani.  at  Dnmbarton.  To  this  charter  both  he 
and  that  of  her  aieter  are  appended.  She  died 
1400.  She  bad  never  completed  her  titlea  in  feodal  Ibrm  to 
the  earldom,  and  in  the  retooni  of  all  her  lepfveentativea  m 
the  Laaaoz,  the  hmda  are  deeUred  to  have  been  in  non-«ntrf 
from  tha  fear  1425,  when  Eari  Dnncan  waa  beheaded.  After 
her  daaeaaa,  thenfore.  King  Jamea  IL  eeema  to  have  taken 
advantage  af  Ida  fendal  eaanaltj  of  non-entrjr,  as  there  ia  an 
it«m  in  the  great  chambcrlun'a  aceoonto  for  the  year  ending 
25th  Jane  1460,  bearing  that  the  chamberiain  does  not  debit 
himeelf  with  tha  revenne  derived  from  the  earidom  af  Len- 
nox, beoaaae  the  king  liad  aangnad  the  aame  for  bmUing  the 
castle  of  Stirling. 

Both  of  the  dncheas  Isabaila  a  eisters  appear  to  have  pre- 
decaaefd  her.  and  at  her  death  took  place  what  ia  called  the 
parfitimi  or  dismemberment  of  the  Lennox.  Her  aister  Mar- 
garet had  to  her  hosband.  Sir  Robert  Menteith  of  Biiikj,  a 
Sb  Mnrdoch  Menteith*  said  to  have  been  killed  by  his 
servant,  near  DonUane.  He  married  Christian,  dangb- 
ter  of  Sir  David  Morray  oTTnlUbardine,  aneeator  of  tha  dnkea 
of  Ath<rf.  Their  only  son,  Patrick  Menteith,  died  before 
1465,  and  hia  two  sisters,  Agnes  and  EHaabeth,  became  hia 
oobeiresses  in  the  half  of  the  landa  of  the  earidom,  aa  well  as 
extensive  lands  in  Menteith.  Agnes  married,  about  1460, 
Sir  John  Haldane  of  Gleneaglea  (see  art.  Haldamb,  page 
097  of  this  volume).  Elisabeth  married  John  Napier  of 
Merefaiaton,  ancestor  of  the  inventor  of  the  Logarithms. 

Elisabeth  of  Lennox,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  duchess 
Isabel  and  wife  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Demeley,  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  12th  February  1429,  had  a  son,  Sir 
Alan  Stewart,  who,  m  1489,  was  treacheroualy  slain  by  Sir 
Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock.  His  eldest  son  was  the  cele- 
brated Sir  John  Stewart,  created  Iu>rd  Demeley  in  1460  or 
1461,  who  was  served  heir  of  his  great-grandfather,  Earl 
Duncan,  2dd  July  1478,  in  the  halt  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox, 
and  in  ita  principal  messuage,  and  who  became  for  a  time 
titular  eari  of  Lennox 

in  a  *  Memorial  relative  to  tha  succession  to  the  andent 
earls  of  Levenax,*  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Haldane  of  Glen- 
eaglea, as  representotive  of  the  ancient  earls,  drawn  up  m  the 
eonrw  of  the  Uwt  century,  by  Mr.  Wedderbum,  afterwards 
Lord-chancellor  Loughborough,  it  'is  stated  that  on  the  failure 
of  Isabel  and  her  issue  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  her  two 
sisters  was  the  elder;  the  bonoura  of  the  earldom, — the  right 
to  the  chief  measuagea,  &a,  and  the  title  of  earl, — ^being  the 
right  of  the  eldest  coheiress  and  her  eldest  repreaentotivea ; 
that  on  Sir  John  Haldane  oeing  sent  in  1478,  amoassador  to 
Denmark,  and  thence  to  France,  Lord  Demeley,  in  his  ab- 
eence,  got  himselt  served  heir  to  Earl  Duncan,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  esri  of  I^ennox,  but  on  Sir  John's  return  to  Scot- 
land in  1475,  he  Rpplied  to  the  king,  and  obtained  letters 
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Jamea  IV.,  whan  he  received  ler 
thew  Stewart;  tha  ward  aisd  revcBHa  af 
which  had  bees  heU  by  Lsri  Avaadale. 
arma  aeeinat  the  vomur  kiagL  whan  his 
ton  aad  Dnmhartoo  wen  beeieged,  the  btts  by  theesri  of 
Af|7le.    He  anflered  a  nigbt  BBrpriae  and  ro^  at  TiDyBMS^ 
on  the  aooth  aide  af  the  Forth  ahevc  Sciriii^  aisd  his  CHtk 
of  DuDbartan,  wfaieh  was  defcBdad  by  foar  of  his  eoeis,  snr- 
reodared,  after  a  vigoraiia  aege  af  six  weeks,  thekii^hiai- 
aeif  having  appealed  before  iL    He  aucMidid,  however,  in 
making  hia  peace  with  the  gwemmeot,  and  ohtsining  a  fall 
pardon  far  himaelf  aisd  hia  IbUawcn.    W^  the  HaUaae 
family  be  entered  mto  a  sulaiiisBiim  idative  to  the  dispotra 
between  them,  when  the  aibiten  agreed  that  Sir  John  Hal- 
dane  and  hia  aoo.  Sir  Jaaaca,  shoold  relinquish  to  him  their 
foorth  part  of  the  earidom,  asaepting  partiwilsr  laoda  thcron 
named,  and  that  hia  lordafaip  ahoold  raaign  to  Sir  James  all 
the  right  of  the  superiority  of  the  earldom.    In  149S  an  ia- 
deotme  waa  acoordingiy  ewiCBted  between  the  parties.    Oa 
18th  May  1490,  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  betiretn 
him  and  Matthew  Stewart,  Ua  eon  and  heir,  with  the  other 
ooheirass,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  John  Napier  of  Merebiston,  and 
her  eon,  ArdnbaU  Napier,  relativa  to  her  share  of  the  earl- 
dom,  and  her  diapotea  with  the  Haldanes  were  finally  ad- 
justed 29th  June  of  the  aame  year,  when  ahe  waa  left  in 
peaceable  pnaseaslnn  of  her  fourth  part  of  the  estatae. 

Matthew  Stewart,  the  eldest  son,  aeoond  ekri  of  Lenaoi  o< 
thia  name,  soooseded  hia  father  in  1494.  in  1603  he  obtaiDed 
a  grant  from  Jamea  IV.  of  the  sheriffdom  of  Dnmbartonshire, 
which  was  united  to  the  earidom  and  made  hereditary  in  tin 
family  of  Lennox.  The  office  continoed  a  penincnt  of  the 
earls  and  dukes  for  two  eenUvies,  and  waa  nanally  exeented 
by  deputy  sheriffii  of  their  appointment  Eari  Matthev  led 
the  men  of  the  Lennox  to  the  fatal  field  of  Floddea,  where 
he  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  commanded  the  right  wiag(^tlie 
Soote  army,  and,  with  many  of  their  followers,  were  slain. 

John,  his  son  and  successor,  acted  a  very  prominent  part 
during  the  turbulent  minority  of  James  V.    With  the  earl  of 
Glenoaim  he,  in  1514,  aasailed  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  dnr- 
mg  a  tempestaoos  night,  and  breaking  open  the  lower  gate, 
succeeded  in  tuming  out  the  governor  Lord  Erskine,  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  caatla.    Two  yean  afterwards  he  wm 
imprisoned  by  the  reg^t  Albany,  to  compel  him  to  surendrr 
the  fortress,  as  the  key  of  the  west,  and  he  was  obliged  tu 
comply.     In  1524  he  warmly  aupported  the  queen-mother, 
when  she  declared  her  son.  King  James,  of  age,  though  then 
only  in  his  thirteenth  year.    Having,  however,  soon  afttr 
abandoned  her  cause,  he  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  foR« 
of  400  men,  which,  on  the  moming  of  the  2dd  Norember  i 
that  year,  attacked  and  took  poaseesion  of  the  capital   He 
waa  a  member  of  the  new  secret  oouncfl  ^pointed  in  1526, 
but  owing  to  the  undue  power  and  mfluence  of  the  Diiagi«- 
es,  who  kept  the  young  king  under  the  greatest  restraint,  1m 
seceded   from  the  earl  of  Angus,  his  guardian,  and  aftrr 
James  had  made  an  unanccessfui  attempt  to  escape  from  bb 
thraldom  Lennox,  in  consequence  ot  a  secret  meesage  fironi 
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the  king,  aasembled  a  force  of  10,000  men,  with  which  he 
marched  from  Stirling  towards  Edinburgh,  for  the  reecoe  of 
his  BOTereign.  His  uncle,  the  earl  of  Arrau  at  the  head  of 
the  Hamiltons,  was  sent  against  him  by  Angus.  The  two 
annies  met  near  I^nlithgow,  4tb  September  1526.  After 
despatching  an  express  to  Edinborgb,  to  hasten  on  Angus 
and  his  forces,  and  taking  possession  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Avon,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  while  his  ouun  force  was 
stationed  on  a  rinng  ground  a  short  distance  above,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  monastery  of  Manuel,  Arran  sent  some 
gpntlemen  to  his  nephew  Lennox,  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
enterprise.  With  great  spirit,  the  hitter  returned  ibr  answer 
'*  tnHt  he  was  determined  to  advance  to  Edinburgh,  in  spite 
of  ail  oppodtioD.**  Then  dividing  his  army  into  three  bodies, 
lie  gallantly  led  them  on  to  the  attack,  but  being  thrown  into 
confusion  at  the  outset,  they  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  a 
complete  rout  ensued.  When  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Ijai^, 
who  had  been  sent  forward  by  the  king,  arrived  on  the  field 
of  battle,  he  found  the  earl  of  Arran  weeping  over  his  expir- 
ing nephew  Lennox,  deploring  his  loss,  and  exclaiming,  '*  The 
wisest,  the  best,  the  bravest  man  in  Scotland,  has  fallen  this 
day."  Covering  the  body  with  his  scarlet  cloak,  he  placed  a 
guard  around,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  king^s  servants  to  be 
honourably  interred.  During  the  action  the  earl  of  Lennox 
had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  John  Hamilton  of 
Bardowie,  who  was  conveying  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  when 
he  was  met  by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  Arran^s  natu- 
ral son,  who  cruelly  slew  him  in  cold  blood.  A  groom  of  the 
earrs,  resolving  to  avenge  his  fate,  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
meeting  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  he  eagerly  demanded  if 
he  had  seen  the  bastard  of  Arran.  "  I  have,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  but  a  short  time  since."  "What!"  said  he,  "and 
wert  thou  so  ungrateful  a  recreant  to  thy  murdered  lord,  as 
to  permit  him  to  live? — begone!  thou  art  unworthy  of  so 
noble  a  master."  Hastening  to  Holyrood-house,  he  arrived 
there  during  m  muster  of  the  Hamiltons  and  Dou^ases,  for  a 
projected  expedition  to  the  borders.  Wateaing  his  opportu- 
nity he  saw  Finnart  cross  the  court  and  ascend  the  ttaas  of 
the  palace,  when  springing  upon  him  ss  he  entered  a  dark 
gnllery,  he  gave  him  six  severe  wounds  with  his  dagger.  He 
then  retired  and  mixed  with  the  crowd,  but  an  order  being 
issued  for  the  palace  gates  to  be  shut,  and  all  within  the 
court  to  draw  up  against  the  walla,  the  assassin  wss  discov- 
ered, with  the  bloody  dagger  still  m  his  hand.  He  was  put 
to  the  rack  to  fores  him  to  name  hia  accomplices,  but  he  had 
none,  and  on  hearing  that  Hamilton  was  likely  to  survive, 
when  his  right  hand  was  cut  off  previous  to  his  execution,  he 
observed  that  it  deserved  punishment,  not  for  its  crime,  but 
for  its  failure.    The  earl  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

His  eldest  son,  Matthew,  the  next  earl,  spent  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  in  the 
wars  in  Italy,  where  he  served  with  great  distinction.  In 
1581  he  obtamed  for  nineteen  years,  the  tenure  of  the  gover- 
norship and  revenues  of  Dumbarton  castle.  After  the  death 
of  James  V.,  he  was  in  1548  invited  by  Cardinal  Bethune  to 
return  to  Scotland,  to  oppose  the  r^nt  Arran,  having  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  legitimacy  of  tbe  latter  was  very 
questionable,  that  the  late  king  had  appointed  him  successor 
to  the  crown  after  his  daughter,  and  that  many  were  ready 
to  support  his  claim  to  the  regency ;  and  holding  out  a  hope 
of  his  obtaining  the  queen-mother  in  marriage.  On  the  pro- 
mise of  asmstance  in  money  and  men  from  the  king  of 
France,  Lennox  arrived  in  Sootiand,  and  immediately  hegBn 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  regent  He  was  the  rival  of 
the  earl  of  Bothwell  for  the  favour  of  the  queen-dowager  (see 
vol.  i.  of  thr.  work,  page  853).    To  rescue  the  young  ]ueen. 


then  rending  at  Linlithgow,  from  the  regent,  he,  with  Hnnt- 
!y  and  Aigyle,  marched  from  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  a  foroe 
of  10,000  men,  and  proceeding  towards  the  capital,  were 
joined  at  Lath  by  Bothwell  and  his  amy,  when  Arran  con- 
sented to  surrender  his  royal  charge,  and  the  infant  queen, 
with  the  queen  -  dowager,  were  conducted  in  triumph  by 
Lennox  to  Stirling. 

On  the  reconciliation  of  Bethune  with  Angus,  the  samt* 
year,  Lennox,  finding  himself  deceived,  deserted  the  cardi- 
nal's par^,  and  became  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  projecter: 
match  between  the  infant  queen  Maiy  and  Edward  prince  of 
Wales.  A  French  ambassador  had  arrived  in  the  Clyde, 
with  a  small  fleet  beanng  military  stores,  fifty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  10,000  crowns,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  cardinal.  The  squadron  anchored  off  Dumbar- 
ton, and  Lennox,  hurrying  thither  with  Glencaira,  seized 
upon  the  whole,  and  hastily  collected  his  vassals.  Being 
joined  by  other  malcontent  nobles,  by  a  forced  march  he 
came  suddenly  upon  the  regent  and  cardinal  at  Leith ;  and  a 
n^otiation  bemg  commenced,  a  treaty  was  concluded  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  regent  On  17th  May  1544,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  at  Carlisle  between  Lennox, 
Glencaim,  and  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the  latter  promised  to 
Lennox  the  government  of  Sootiand  and  the  hand  of  his 
niece  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Archibald  earl  of 
Angus  and  the  queen-dowager,  and  consented  to  settle  a 
pension  on  Glencaim  and  his  son ;  while  the  two  earis  en- 
gaged to  use  every  effort  to  seise  and  deliver  the  young  queen, 
with  the  principal  Scottish  fortresses,  into  Henry's  handa, 
Lennox  agreeing  to  the  surrender  of  Dumbarton,  with  the 
isle  and  castle  of  Bute.  Lennox  immediately  proceeded  to 
Dumbarton,  whence,  after  the  defeat  of  Gleiicaim  on  the 
common  muir  of  GUsgow,  he  sailed  for  England,  and  was 
received  with  great  distinction  at  the  English  court  Soon 
after  he  was  united  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  receiving 
with  her  lands  in  Enj^d  to  the  annual  vahie  of  6,800  marks 
Scots.  On  the  aocounto  of  his  desertion  of  his  country  and 
his  favourable  reception  in  England  reaching  France,  Franda 
the  First,  in  whoee  service  was  his  illu8trioi|s  brother,  the 
liord  Aubigny,  immediately  deprived  the  latter  of  his  high 
offices  and  threw  him  into  prison. 

In  August  following,  Lennox  sailed  from  Bristol,  with  18 
English  ships  and  600  soldiers,  and  arriving  in  the  Clyde, 
attacked  and  plundered  the  island  of  Arran,  which  belonged 
to  the  regent,  occupied  Bute,  and  took  the  castle  of  Rothesay. 
He  next  directed  his  course  to  Dumbarton  castle,  which  was 
commanded  by  Stirling  of  Glorat,  one  of  his  retainers.  Stir- 
ling received  him  as  his  master,  but  the  earl  no  sooner  men- 
tioned to  him  his  design  of  giving  up  the  castie  to  Henry, 
than  he  and  his  Englishmen  were  turned  out  of  the  fortress, 
and  compelled  to  return  to  their  ships.  Being  fired  on  in 
passing  Dunoon,  on  his  way  down  the  Clyde,  he  landed  un- 
der cover  of  a  fire  from  his  own  ships,  attacked  a  body  of 
Highlanders  whom  the  earl  of  Ai^le  had  collected  to  oppose 
him,  and  dispersed  them  with  considerable  slaughter.  He 
next  invaded  Kintyrs,  and  plundered  the  a4jacent  coaste  of 
Kyle  and  Carrick ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Bristol. 

In  the  winter  of  1544-5,  he  resided  at  Caritsle,  with  an 
allowance  of  four  marks  a-day  from  King  Heniy.  In  view 
of  an  intended  invasion  of  the  west  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng- 
lish, negotiations  were  opened,  in  1545,  through  Lennox, 
with  Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles  and  earl  of  Ross,  who  willingly 
bound  himself,  with  eighteen  of  his  barons,  to  assist  him  with 
8.000  men.  Henry  appointed  I.«nnox  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition,  but  Hertford,  the  leader  of  the  English  ar- 
my which  soon  after  invaded  Scotland  and  committed  great 
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mMDoa  in  bi«  camp,  the  wetMm 
inmion  vu  paMpanad.  At  *  ptHUnMnt  h«ld  tit  t>tir)inic  in 
OoCober  o(  tbt  um«  ytir,  L«niH>i,  and  hia  bntbEr,  the  tnali- 
op  of  CuthiHM,  Hen  dcolmd  guiltj  of  trMMD  and  forfeiLed. 
Ha  ■flamanb  sailed  wilh  tie  earl  of  Ormand,  and  an  aiDia- 
nwnC  tntsnded  for  a  dooent  on  the  it«t«n  ooaaU  of  Scot- 
land, bat  doee  not  appear  to  hare  even  attempted  it. 

He  reoeiini  from  King  Henri  a  grant  of  the  tnai 
Teinple-NswKirn  In  Yorkahire,  and  remained  in  exile  in 
land  tiU  ISM,  a  period  of  twenty  jean.  He  ku  recal 
Qoeen  Maiy,  in  December  of  the  latter  jeu'.  irlien  hi 
feitun  wai  ndnded.  Fatber  of  tbe  ill-fat«d  Lord  Damlej. 
tne  bnaband  of  Qneen  Uarj,  and  erandrathei  of  Jama  TI. 
he  waa.  on  11th  Jnlj  1570,  eleclad  ngent  uf  tbe  kingdom 
Hanng  ealied  a  parliimmt  to  be  held  at  Stirling  caatle  oi 
Itb  September  ISTt.  the  qneen'*  partf  formed  a  deeijin 
planned  bf  Eirkealdj  of  Grange,  to  surpnie  what  in  cnn 
tempt  ther  oalled  "the  black  pariiam en t."  Leaving  F.din 
bnigb,  on  tbe  preiiana  eTeninE.  with  800  horH  and  80  foot, 
thuT  reaebed  Stirling  br  foar  in  the  morning,  and  eaailj  (bund 
afiOH  to  the  town.  Tiiej  Inatantlj  aummDdcd  the  lodginjifa 
of  tae  cbirf  noluli^,  and  Bude  praiaiera  of  the  ngeat 
ten  other  noblemen,  with  wbom  Ibej  eet  ont  in  trinmpb  for 
the  capital.  The  anlerpriie,  bewerer,  waa  defeated,  by  thi 
want  of  diaoipline  on  the  part  of  tbe  borderen,  under  Scott 
of  BDcolenoh,  who  bad  diapereed  in  qneat  of  plunder,  and  the 
audden  attaok  on  the  invading  party  by  tbe  earl  of  Mar  and 
a  force  from  the  caatlc  Driven  fmni  the  market-place,  Oitj 
iren  (breed  ta  abandon  their  prieonera,  who  were  all  (band 
lafe,  excepting  tbe  regent,  whom  Captain  George  Calder,  on 
aeeing  tbe  de(sat  of  hia  party,  bad  atabbed  with  a  broad- 
Bword.  Tbe  regent  did  not  alight  from  hi*  horae  till  he  had 
reached  the  caacle.  He  died  in  tbe  evening,  and  wai  interred 
at  the  ebapel-myij  at  Mirling,  with  an  inecrlption  on  Ihe 
tomb,  in  Engliab,  in  a  wHnewhat  homely  itrain.  Hie  virtuea 
■ra  caleUatad  in  the  following  (.xtin  epilaph  by  the  oele- 
broled  Geoq^  Bnchaoan,  wiio  waa  greatly  attaohHl  Ic  hil 
lerdabip  and  hi*  family : 


"  Begia  avD*.  Ragia  Paler,  alts  e  aanguint  Regum 
Imperie  quomm  terra  Britmina  Mbe^t. 
Matthmi*!  gennit  I.avinia,  Gallia  (bvit, 

Putio  Angina  ihalamum,  nni<)ue  ileciuque  dedit. 

Arma  armia  viei.  connilioqae  dolea. 
(jratna  in  ingratoa,  palruun  jnat^qne  pi^ne 

Cnm  regerem,  hoatili  perfidia  cecidL 
Care  nepoa.  apea  nna  doinoa,  melinre  Knretam 

Attingaa  falo,  wten  digiine  avo. 

Hie  connleia.  tjidy  tlaisant  Dooglaa.  waa  bom  in  Kng- 
land.  Her  mutlier.  the  Queen  n^iwager  Mxrgiiiet.  having 
iMken  refnge  in  that  oiuiitrt,  from  the  tyrannic  awny  of  .lohu, 
duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  waa  delivered  of  thia 
daughter  Oct.  IS,  1S15. 

(jidy  Margaret  wai  tlii^c*  imprinmad:  let.  By  her  nnde. 
Henry' VIII.,  for  a  deaicti  towed  Thomae  Howard,  eon  of  the 
doke  of  Norfolk.  S<L  By  Qiieen  Elitabeth.  for  permitting 
heraon  Inespouiv  Mary,  queen  of  Scota.  Sd.  For  coneepond- 
ing  with  thai  ill-f«lea  qaeeii  in  her  uplivily.  Site  had  4 
•oai  and  4  daiiglitera.  all  of  whom  died  yonng;  ei«pt  two 
enni,  Hency,  Lord  Damley,  hnsband  of  Qaern  Mary,  and 
Charlea.  Sib  earl  of  iMinoi.  bllier  of  the  bcautifnl  and  nn- 
f>rtunala  Lady  Arabella  Stiurt. 

'I'lie  connleaa  died  at  Hackney.  Mairh  9.  Ifi77.  in  her  flSd 
tear,  and  waa  bnried  in  WeeUninater  Abbey      Her  portrait. 


lie  original  in  tlia  Carteret  eoUeo- 


Tlie  earldom  of  liennoi.  by  right  of  blood,  now  devolved 

I  Jainea  VI.,  aa  heir  of  hia  grandfather,  and  on  Igth  Apri) 

ii!.  it  and  the  lordihip  of  Damley,  with  the  whole  of  the 

famUy  eelates  and  heritable  jnritdietiona,  wen  granted  ir 

Cbarlte,  Lord  Damley'a  yonnger  brotiier,  and  nnda  of  tbe 

ting.     Ha  died  at  Lnidon  in  lfi70,  wi^ont  mala  iaaue.  ir 

h»  3lM  year  of  hia  age,  and  waa  hnried  in  Henry  VII.V 

ihapel  in  Weatininater  Abbey.     He  had  married,  in  ISTt. 

Sliubeth,  daughter  of  Sir  WilUam  Cavandieb.  and  aiato-  of 

he  Hret  earl  of  Devonshire,  a  marriage  which  to  highly 

iiisted  the  jealooay  of  Queen  Eliaabeth,  on  aoconnt  of  hit 

leacent  from  Henry  VII.,  that  the  connteaaea  of  Lennox  and 

latter  the  lady'a  mother,  ware  impriaoned 

a  time,  and  the  earl  of  Shtewahtuy,  bar  ■t^fatber, 

ae,  ror  a  Beaeon,  in  diagraoe  at  court. 

Tbe  only  offiipring  of  tbe  mHrriage  wia  a  daughter,  tbenn- 

rtunata  L«dy  Arabella  Stuart,  coaunonly  calkd  in  Eng- 

lith  hiatory.  the  Lady  Arabella.     She  wa*  heireaa  to  a  lar^e 

eatata,  but  her  proximity  to  tlte  throne  rendered   her  ttM 

■    "  n  of  aute  polii^.     She  waa  held  nndar  great 

tneen  EUubelli,  who,  when  her  oounn.  King 

ed  to  marry  her  to  Lord  Kinie  Stnart,  whom 

duke  of  Lenooi,  prevented  the  mairiage.    1'ha 

Pope  had  (bcined  the  deaign  ot  niaing  her  to  tlie  EngUah 

throne,  by  eaponring  ber  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  which  prDJect 

aaid  to  have  been  approved  of  by  Henry  IV.  of  Frante, 

im  a  Wlah  to  prevent  tbe  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 

d  Scotland.     She  waa  afterward*  impriaoned   \iy  Queen 

iiabeth,  for  liatenmg  to  aome  nvartniva  from  a  aon  oi'  the 

sari  uf  Northumberland.     On  Klitabeth'i  death,  an  ibortiva 

conapiracy,  of  which  abi  waa  altogether  ignorant,  waa  tbnned 

to  aet  aaida  Jamea  from  the  Kiigiidh  thnme,  in  her  hvoui, 

and  one  of  the  artidea  of  indictment  against  Sir  Walter  Ba- 

leigb,  17Ih  November  lEOS,  wia  that  tbe  I.onJ  Cchbam,  ua 
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the  9th  June  preTiouslT,  met  with  him  at  Dnrham  hoiue, 
and  had  oooferenoe  with  liim  to  advance  Arabella  Stnart  to 
the  throne.  On  his  aeoession,  King  James  allowed  her  £800 
a-year,  for  her  maintenaooe,  with  a  table  for  her  people. 
Having  renewed  a  childish  attachment  to  Mr.  William  Sey- 
mour, afterwards  marquis  of  Hertford,  son  of  Lord  Bean- 
odamp,  she  secretlj  married  him  in  1610,  in  oonseqaence  of 
which  she  was  placed  in  confinement  at  Lambeth,  and  her 
hnsband  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  about  a  yearns  imprisoa- 
ment,  they  separately  made  their  escape,  o;i  8d  June  161 1. 
Mr.  S^rmonr  got  safe  to  the  continent,  bat  the  Lady  Arabel- 
la was  retaken,  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  passed  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  close  confinement,  which  finally  deprived 
her  of  her  reason.  She  died  September  27, 1616,  aged  88, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  also  most  of 
the  subsequent  dukes  of  I^nnox  of  this  family  were  interred. 
She  is  said  to  have  possessed  talents  of  a  superior  order,  with 
a  very  plea«ng  person. 

Robert  Stuart,  second  son  of  John,  third  earl  of  Lennox  of 
this  name,  and  grand-unde  of  James  VI.,  was  by  that  mon- 
aroh,  to  whom  the  earldom  had  again  devolved,  created  earl 
of  Lennox,  by  charter,  dated  16th  June  1578,  to  him  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  He  had  been  provost  of  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Dumbarton,  and  in  1542  was  preferred  to 
the  bishopric  of  Caithness,  but  before  he  could  be  consecrated, 
taking  part  with  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  against  the 
regent  Arran,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  England,  whers  lie 
lived  in  exile  till  1563,  when  he  was  restored  to  the  revenues 
of  his  see.  He  complied  with  the  Reformation,  and  during 
his  brother*8  short  regency,  had  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews 
conferred  upon  him.  Having  agreed  to  accept  of  the  earldom 
of  March,  and  lordship  of  Dunbar,  in  lieu  of  the  earldom  of 
I^nnox,  which  the  king  wished  to  bestow  upon  his  kinsman, 
Esme  Stuart,  lord  of  Aubigny,  a  charter  was  granted  6th 
October,  1582,  of  the  former  earldom  and  lordship  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  subsequently  lived  in  retirement  at  St  Andrews 
till  his  deatli,  on  29th  March,  1686,  in  his  70th  year.  Al- 
though married,  he  had  no  issue. 

Esme  Stuart,  seventh  earl,  and  first  duke  of  Lennox  of  this 
name,  was  the  son  of  John  Stuart,  lord  of  Aubigny,  third  son 
of  the  third  earl,  a  captain  of  the  Scottish  gens  d'annes  in 
France,  and  governor  of  Avignon.  Educated  in  France,  he 
was  sent  for  by  James  VL ;  he  landed  at  Leith  8th  Septem- 
ber, 1679,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  March  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Lennox.  He  ahto  received  the  abbacy  of  Ar- 
bronth,  with  many  honours  and  grants  of  hind.  On  his 
arrival  it  was  thought  that  he  was  a  private  legate  from  the 
Pope,  the  house  of  Guise,  and  the  king  of  France,  to  work 
alteration  in  religK>n  and  state.  (CaUhrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  460). 
At  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Dundee  12th  July 
1580,  a  letter  was  read  from  him  acknowledging  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  notwithstanding  of  which,  and  his  Iiaring  pre- 
vinnsly  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  well  as  offered 
to  receive  a  French  protestant  chaplain  into  his  house,  the 
ministers  would  not  believe  but  that  he  had  some  deep  design 
under  all  his  professions  of  conformity.  He  and  the  notori- 
ous Captain  Stuart,  son  of  Lord  Ochiititie,  became  the  rival 
favourites  of 'King  James.  Lennox  is  represented  as  of  ami- 
able manners  and  mild  character,  but  very  rjifit  for  the  in- 
triguOT  of  a  court.  His  name  appears,  the  first  after  the 
king*s,  at  the  second  Confession  of  Futh,  commonly  called 
the  King's  Confession,  subscribed  at  Holyrood-house,  28th 
January  1681.  He  was  created  duke  of  Lennox,  earl  of 
Damley,  and  lord  Tarbolton,  Dalkeith,  and  Tantallan,  6th 
August  1681,  and  appointed  high  chamberlain  of  Scotland. 
He  was  the  avowed  protector  of  tbe  bishops,  and  by  his  coun- 


sels he  encouraged  in  the  king  that  strong  tendency  whiel)  he 
entertained  towards  episcopacy,  and  whidi  was  also  no  doubt 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  more  violent  of  the 
presbyterian  clergy.  His  power  at  last  became  so  great  that 
in  a  quarrel  which  he  had  in  1682,  about  some  rival  appoint- 
ment in  Teviotdale,  with  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  the  lord  trea- 
surer, that  nobleman  plainly  told  him  that  **  this  realm  could 
not  suffer  two  kings.**  After  the  nud  of  Ruthven,  in  August 
that  year,  the  object  of  which  was  the  dismissal  of  the  king's 
two  favourites,  James  was  constrained  to  sign  an  order  for 
the  departure  of  Lennox  from  Scotland.  Aft«r  some  delay, 
during  which  it  is  said  he  entertained  the  intention  of  seising 
upon  Holyrood-hovse  and  the  city  of  Edinbui^h,  he  went 
through  England  to  France,  and  died  at  Paris,  26th  May 
1588.  In  his  last  mmnents  he  deoibved  his  firm  adherence 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  He  married  a  French  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  Ludovick.  second  duke,  Esme,  third  duke,  and  three 
daughters. 

Ludovick.  second  dnke  of  Lennox  and  first  duke  of  Rich- 
mond of  this  name,  bom  29th  September  1574,  was,  soon 
after  his  father's  death,  brought  over  to  Scotland,  by  order  of 
James  YL,  who  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  estates  and  hon- 
ours formerly  held  by  his  father,  by  charter,  under  the  great 
seal,  dated  81st  Julv  1683.  He  arrived  at  Leith  on  2dd  No- 
vember  the  same  year.  At  the  meeting  of  the  estates  at 
Edinbuigh  on  18th  May  1684,  though  then  but  ten  years 
old,  he  carried  the  crown,  as  he  also  did  on  several  future  oc- 
casions of  the  meetings  of  pnrliament.  When  James  sailed 
for  Denmark  in  October  1689,  Lennox,  though  then  but  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  was  appointed,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  and  the  advice  of  the  council,  governor  of 
the  east  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1691  he  married  Lady 
Jane  Ruthven,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  whereby  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  ot  the  king,  and  was  forbidden  the 
court  He  had  the  office  of  hereditary  great  chamberlain, 
and  was  appointed  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  in  the  place  of 
BothwelL  He  was  one  of  tlie  noblemen  and  barons  who  en- 
tered into  a  bond  at  Aberdeen  in  March  1692,  for  the  secu- 
ri^  or  religion  and  against  the  Popish  lords.  The  following 
year  he  was  reconciled  to  the  king  and  again  received  at 
court.  In  November  li)94  he  was  left  lieutenant  in  the  north, 
after  the  king  had  quitted  Aberdeen,  whither  he  had  marched 
an  army  against  Hnntly  and  Enrol  and  their  abettors ;  but 
returned  to  Edinburgh  on  16th  February  following.  In  1598 
he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  with  the  king  at 
Falkland  at  the  time  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  in  1600,  and 
as  Alexander  Ruthven  was  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  whole  purpose,  and  asked  him  if  he 
thought  that  young  gentleman  well  nettled  in  his  wits.  'I1ie 
duke  expressed  his  surprise  at  Ruthven*s  tale  about  the 
money,  and  thought  it  very  unlikely,  but  affirmed  that  he 
never  perceived  anything  to  make  him  think  that  his  brother- 
in-law  was  not  wise  enough.  Following  him  to  Perth,  I^n- 
nox  was  one  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  the  rescue  of 
the  king  at  Gowrie  house. 

In  July  1601  the  duke  was  sent  ambassador  to  France, 
and  on  his  return,  passing  three  weeks  in  I^ondon,  he  was 
entertained  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  great  splendour.  In 
1603  he  attended  .Tames  to  England,  on  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  and  in  1607  was  his  majesty's  high  commis- 
sioner to  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  He  was  created  eari 
of  Richmond  in  England,  6th  October  1618.  and  accompa- 
nied tbe  king  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1617.  In  the  Scots 
parluunent  held  6th  July  1621,  he  voted  for  the  five  articles 
of  Perth.  He  was  nreated  earl  of  Newcastle  and  duke  of 
Richmond  in  tl^e  English  peerage,  17th  May  1623.     He  was 
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ft  ffr.tianaa  of  rhe  titles  ted- 
cbanhi^r,  iBd  ■  knifcfit  vf  Uf  Onto-.  AiEhoocfa  thris  mjT' 
riHl.  b*  Irft  M>  nrr^'inz  diiUm.  H*  <n.  Anal  4m1  ia 
h«  Wd  r^   ib(  BHTimi  irf  llkh  P*brwrT  jell,  m  iat  Mth 

f.M3)iKn:  -Heauoil.  iiud  gf  f«  ha  caonnir.  rw^- 

Ti-n  an  he  mij^  tb#  Spaniah  maXdlc  TbckinjccmLd  oafrf 
lr^ii.a  i^tm  to  mnUe  mih  ilw  aSiin  gf  OUT  kiik.     TW  hm.1 

rnit  af  H-nrf  IV.  of  Fnno.  caBC  to  ScolLinu  in  l>;i)l.  u  <1 
«ai  risIhI  iri  of  JIvch  in  Eni^uid.  7lta  Jane  l«19.     He  , 

'f  ha  nom  s-aa  inaUlled  a  kiiiehl  oT  (be  Garler.     Ba  din: 

rinrillf  llwdTll  "ara,  finlilin^  on  tlw  nilr  at  Ifae  kini.  Ijml  i 
Genrrr.  Ibe  foarth  »□.  Uinl  Anbimi;  in  Francs,  killed  at 
FH^Kill.  73d  URflber  l&4i.  wa.  iIk  bl.-.n  at  CharlH.  eaH  | 
1/  IJieijfiri.f.  tirth  doke  of  l.*fmoi;  1j>H  Lodoiick,  lb»  , 
SrUi  ton,  rmiantlr  mrniionnl  br  Si.  E'rem^id  a  Mont,  < 
Aobii^.  on  nanvd  a  mdina]  in  I6<S5  and  died  al  Parti 
in   Noiemher  of  Ihal   Tear:    Ixrd   John,  tli*  nth  im.  a 

h^nlr  of  Alnafotd  in  1H4;  and  Liwd  Bnruinl  SRuit.  Ibe 
Toiin)[»t,  cmtrd  eaH  of  Litchfield  in  1615.  waa  kniad  al 
Ilie  battle  of  Bowtnnhealb.  new  Cbeiter.  ISth  .^eplember  the  | 

The  etiint  aon.  Jamea.  foDrth  diike  of  Lnnni.  bnm  in  ' 
London.  Rth  April  1611.  nocnM  mhn  he  vaa  onit  taeln  < 
year*  of  aje.  Afin  aiudjing  at  tiir  nnirenilT  of  Cambridge,  I 
betfBTelled  in  France.  Spain,  and  hali.  and  oaacnaled  ■ 
irrandee  of  $p:iin.  On  bla  return  he  vjta,  before  mdiing  Ida  | 
3l(t  jeti,  awom  ■  jwjtj  Bonndllof.  appninied  lord  Harden  of 
tlieCmqoa  Porta,  and  mijilrrDf  thebouMhold;  aliDinatalkd 
■  kniclil  "f  <h*  Garter.  He  waa  created  duke  of  Ridirmnd 
in  the  Engliih  peerxfie,  br  patent,  dated  Slh  Aagast.  l£4t. 
He  adhered  MmnglT  to  the  kin^i  interest,  and  lenl  Charlv 
I.  at  one  litne  XSO.OOO.      Oarendon,  who  bat  i^ren  a  high 

le  noblemen  who  ofTered 
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h  1655.  in  hia  43d 


jmi.  Bj  hi*  doeheaa.  I.ad_T  Marr  V'illien,  onh  danfrhier  of 
Ihe  tint  dnke  of  Itnckinf-ham.  u«uginated  br  Felton  at 
Pnrtinioath  in  I6!R,  and  relict  of  l.ont  Herbert,  be  had, 
vitli  one  danghler,  one  aon,  Elme. 

'Ilie  latter,  fifth  dnke  of  t^noi.  and  third  of  Rirhinond, 
died  at  Paris  in  1660.  unmarried,  and  irai  aucrerded  by  bw 
eniitin.  Cbaric*.  earl  of  LitchfielJ.  aindj  mentioned. 

Ghariea.  ^ith  duke  or  [.ennoi  and  fonnh  of  Richmimd, 
hud  been  created  I.aid  Stmut  of  Newbni?  and  earl  of  Litch- 
MA.  nn  I>eceM>l>erlR45.  andin  1661.  after  siiowdine  u 

drr  of  tha  Garler.  Appointed  ambuwador  eitraoidinaij  tit 
the  eoDtt  of  l>ennijvk,  be  died  at  Elainore.  in  December  16Ti. 

Francea  Thenae.  elilot  dauchler  ol  tfae  Hon.  Walter  Stturt. 
third  Mn  of  the  fiitt  l.ord  Hlant/re,  tt  celebrated  an  tbe 
greateat  beantj  in  the  mnrt  of  Cliarlea  II.  A  portrhit  of  her 
ij>  civrn  at  pa^^e  XM  of  the  firnt  volume  oflliin  work.  In  tbe 
Mtmairt*  dt  Graminont  are  nDmeroae  anecdntex  relatire  to 
her.  Tbe  dengn  of  Charlei  II..  of  diTordng  hii  qneen.  and 
mariTing  Uin  Stoar..  wna  prerenttd  bj  (he  dnke  of  Rich- 
mnnd'e  secret  marriage  with  her.     In  Rnkerton'i  'ialleij  of 


,  of  wliich  a  wnodcnt  i» 


ia  ladr. 


In  thia  psrtnti.  engraved  bv  Jama*  HnTmaa,  a  FIoihI 
artiat,  finn  ■  painting  is  Kenaingtun  pabcr,  fanniriT  belin); 
ing  to  Jamea  II.  of  England,  lb*  ia  rermcaiad  in  tb*  dieH 
of  a  eantier  aboot  the  time  vt  tba  eiril  wan;  ■  aoit  <d  btS, 
.dnnied  with  bloa  ribbona.  "Tha  likaca.-  aan  Mr.  tta- 
kerton.  "cornvponda  with  thai  on  bar  tacnb  in  HenrT  VM.'t 
cliap^  Weatminater  Abher.  when  ber  Bgnn  in  wax  maf 
mho  b%  seeo,  with  a  atnffni  parroC  which  ia  aaid  to  hava  dM 
jnrt  hdbra  or  lAer  ba.'  Tlx  hair  of  tin  famma  e«rt 
lievitj  waa  Eglit  aabuTn.  and  ber  erei  blii*.  To  apemaad 
laca  of  wDBderfol  ajnimctrj  and  beanlj,  ahe  anited  tha  aiav- 

oxnpied  in  deep  gaming,  ah*  woald  nt  building  Matlea  i4 
card*,  wliila  liappr  wu  the  peer  who  aniitnl  her  in  tbia 
■mnaement  of  a  fool  or  a  philoaopber.  She  ia  the  Britanaii 
«f  nor  copper  ooini.  Another  pcrtrait.  bj  Sir  Pmw  I^t, 
rrom  Lurd  WeeteUe'a  at  Hoglej,  waa  engnieed  fiw  an  olitHa 
A  Comit  de  GrammaU.  pubbahed  in  1791. 


On  her 


a  1*11 


hesi  for  life.  She  died  ISlh  Ocuba  ITOL 
lieqnDHthing  the  principal  part  of  her  lai^  fnrtnna  to  Lord 
atintjre,  who  ponJiiaed  tbe  eaule  of  Lethingtsn.  m  Hail- 


Thc  dnkedom  of  Lennox,  with  all  ita  lionoiva  and  pono- 
ai<Mia.  agjiin  lererted  to  the  soTCtngn,  bj  right  of  inheritarK*. 
devolving  on  King  Charlea  IL.  as  nearaat  soltateral  bar- 
male,  and  his  miJHlT  waa.  on  6th  Jannarr  1680,  lOTeid 
hair  in  special  of  Charit*  iiith  dnke,  hit  cdoso.  The  whole 
male  line  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Demeler,  fiiat  Lord  Anb^- 
nr,  hoaband  of  Kliiabetfa,  daughter  of  Dnncan.  eighth  and 
kst  of  the  original  aarls  of  tbe  Lavenii,  ended  m  Cardiul 
York,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1807.  Sir  John  waa  one  of  ^ 
leaders  of  the  Scoti  auiiliaries  in  France,  and  got  a  cnint  of 
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t!ie  Imids  of  Anbigny  and  Conei'easMiult  from  the  duupliin, 
afterwards  Charles  VII.,  Tor  his  share  in  tlie  victory  over  tho 
English  at  Beang^  in  Ai\)oa  in  1421.  In  January  1426  he 
also  rooeiTed  a  grant  of  the  county  of  Evrenx  in  Normandy, 
with  permtflflion  to  him  and  his  descendants  to  quarter  the 
arms  of  France  with  his  own.  He  was  slain  in  an  engage- 
ment near  Orleans,  12th  February  1428-9. 


Lennox,  duke  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  re- 
▼ived  by  Charlea  II.,  in  1675,  in  the  peiMon  of  his  illegitiroato 
son,  Charles  Lennox,  by  Louise  Benee  de  Penanooet  de  Que- 
ronalle,  whom  he  created,  in  1678,  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
countess  of  Farneham,  and  baroness  Petersfield,  and  who,  in 
1C74,  was  created  duchess  of  Aubigny  in  France,  by  Louis 
XIV.  Bom  29th  May  1672,  her  son  by  Charles  was  created, 
when  little  more  than  three  yean  old,  duke  of  Richmond, 
earl  of  March,  and  baron  Settrington,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
peerage  of  England,  9th  August  1675,  and  duke  of  Lennox, 
earl  of  Damley,  and  baron  Tarbolton  in  Scotland,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  at  Windsor  9th  September  the  same  year,  to 
him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  After  the  death  of  the 
dowager-duchess  in  1702,  the  duke  sold  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  Lennox,  the  marquis  of  Montrose  purchasing  the 
greater  portion  of  it.  The  king  his  father,  to  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  borne  a  strong  resemblance,  had  granted  to  him 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the  sum  of  twelvepence  for  every 
chaldron  of  coals  shipped  at  Kewcastlo-upon-Tyne,  which 
revenue  continued  till  April  1799,  when  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  agreed  to  ^ve  an  annuity  of  £19,000  a-year  fur 
the  same.  Elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter  7th  April  1681, 
he  was,  on  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  appointed 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  king.  On  the  accession  of  .James 
VII.,  however,  he  was  deprived  of  that  office,  on  account  of 
his  mother's  having  promoted  the  bill  of  exduaon.  During 
the  short  reign  of  James,  he  resided  in  Fiance,  but  returned 
to  England  at  the  Bevolution,  which  he  strongly  supported. 
He  served  in  Flanders,  under  King  William,  to  whom  he  was 
aide-de-camp,  and  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to 
George  I.  He  died  in  his  mother*s  lifetime  at  Goodwood, 
the  family  seat  in  Sussex,  27th  May  1728,  aged  61,  leaving 
an  only  son,  and  two  daughters,  Louisa,  countess  of  Berkeley, 
and  Anne,  countess  of  Albemarle. 

His  son,  Charles,  second  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox  of 
this  creation,  bom  at  London  20th  Mi^  1701,  was,  when 
eiiri  of  Mardi,  chosen  M.P.  for  Chichester  in  1722.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  in  1784,  on  the 
death  of  his  grandmother,  he  became  duke  of  Aubigny  in 
France.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1725,  and 
of  the  Garter  in  1726.  He  was  also  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II..  he  officiated  as  lord  high  constable  of 
England.  In  January  1785  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
horse,  and  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  declared  one  of 
the  lords  justices  daring  the  king's  absence  from  England 
12th  May  1740,  and  again  in  1745, 1748,  and  1750.  Briga- 
dier-general in  1742,  he  attended  George  II.  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1748,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  Gth  June  1745,  and 
wns  actively  employed  against  the  rebels  that  year  and  in 
1746,  and  assisted  at  the  reduction  of  Carlisle.  He  died  8th 
August  1750,  having  had  eight  daughters  and  four  sons. 

Charles,  third  but  eldest  surviving  son,  third  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lennox,  succeeded  his  father  in  his  sixteenth 
rear,  and  soon  after  entered  the  army.  In  1756  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  whig 
interest,  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the 


opposition  of  his  time.  In  command  of  the  72d  regiment, 
he  accompanied,  in  1758,  the  expedition  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  to  the  coast  of  France.  He  afterwards  served 
in  Germany,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  1st  August 
1759.  On  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  he  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  but  was  soon  dismissed  for  a  reason 
highly  honourable  to  himself,  namely,  his  having  boldly  ex- 
poetiidated  with  the  young  monarch  for  his  marked  attention 
to  his  sister.  Lady  Snrah  Lennox.  In  Douglas*  Peerage  it  is 
stated  that  he  resigned  the  post  within  a  fortnight,  in  conse- 
quence of  two  junior  officers  having  been  appointed  over  the 
head  of  his  brother,  Lieut«nant-colonel  Lord  George  I^ennox, 
who  had  distinguished  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  British 
grenadiers,  at  the  battle  of  Closterciimpen. 

During  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  of  his 
successor  Lord  Grenville,  his  grace  was  a  firm  and  active  op- 
ponent of  the  government  On  the  ministerial  arrangement 
which  took  place  under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the 
old  whigs,  supported  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he  was,  in 
1765,  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotenti- 
ary to  the  court  of  France,  and  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  28d 
October  of  that  year.  He  was  accompanied  to  Paris  by  his 
brother,  Lord  George,  who  acted  as  charge  dei  affairet  dur- 
ing his  grace's  absence.  Recalled  finom  his  embai>sy  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  duke  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  uf 
shate,  23d  May  176G.  He  resigned  on  2d  August  following, 
and  from  that  period  took  an  active  lead  against  the  meas- 
ures of  the  administration,  being  particularly  opposed  to  the 
American  war.  On  18th  May,  1770,  he  submitted  to  the 
house  of  lords  eighteen  resolutions,  tending  to  prevent  a  rup- 
ture with  the  colonies,  which  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  debates  on  record.  The  whole  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  ministers  in  relation  to  America,  for  the  four  preced- 
ing years,  was  laid  open  in  the  severest  terms,  and  the  loss  of 
the  colonies  confidently  predicted  from  their  policy.  Al- 
though continually  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  never  relaxed 
in  his  opposition,  and  the  whole  of  the  spring  session  of  1775 
WHS  remarkable  for  his  repeated  contests  with  the  ministry. 
He  supported  Lord  Chatham's  motion  for  the  removal  of  the 
British  troops  from  Boston,  and  moved  an  address  to  the 
king,  5th  May  1776.  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  counter- 
mand the  march  of  the  Hessian  troops,  and  also  give  direc- 
tions for  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities  with  America. 

On  his  party  being  again  called  into  power,  he  was  ap- 
pointed master- general  of  the  ordnance,  and  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter,  19tli  April  1782.  He  held  office  till  9th  April 
1783,  when,  in  oonseqftenoe  of  some  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration, he  retu^  Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  coali- 
tion ministr}'  he  dbtinguished  himself  as  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  parliamentary  reform,  and  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  established  to  effect  that  object. 
He  also  published  a  letter  on  the  subject.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Pitt  administration  in  December  1783,  he  was  restored 
to  his  post  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  while  in 
office  he  proposed  a  gigantic  and  most  expensive  plan  for 
improving  the  fortifications  of  the  kingdom,  which  wasthmwn 
ont  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker.  He  resigned  the  master-generalship  of  the  ord- 
nance, 15th  July  1795,  on  being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  horse-gtuuiis,  and  was  made  field-marshal,  80th  July 
1796.  He  died  at  Goodwood,  which  he  partly  rebuilt  and 
greatly  enlarged,  29th  December  1806,  in  his  72d  year,  with- 
out issue. 

His  next  brother,  I^rd  George  Henry  I^nnox,  second  sur- 
viving son  of  the  second  duke,  an  officer  m  the  army,  made 
the  csimpaign  of  Germany  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of 
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Cumbntaad  in  1T97.  Tha  fbllowlni;  ji 
ttdonel  of  th*  BSd  foot,  b«  nu  in  the  aipeditioii  igiiinat  ths 
tout  of  Pnum.  uid  in  1760  mud  1761,  he  Mrrsd  in  Gennuj 
undtr  Piin»  Ferdinud,  who,  in  hii  dctpMcbea  to  (be  mar- 
quii  of  Onnbj,  6tli  Angoit  oT  the  ^ttar  jear,  menlioDi  witli 
pruH  hii  "  diltiDgaiBhed  nlotur."  In  1762  he  Hrred  in 
Pnrtuj^  u  s  bri^isr-genend.  He  hu  U.P.  fiom  17S1  U 
1790.  On  ITth  Febniuj  17S4  be  wm  (ppninted  oonstable 
Aftlie  Tower,  and  loid-lieDtenent  of  the  Toner  HmnleU,  uid 
in  Novamber  of  the  aune  jar  gsiernoroT  Phmoatb.  B» 
ma  Id  the  rank  of  genanl,  16th  October  1798,  wbea  he  wu 
■wDm  a  priTT  miuiallor.  He  died  2f>th  Uarch  ISOfi,  in  hia 
68th  jear.  Bj  hii  irlfs,  Ladf  Louiaa  Kerr,  eldeat  daogbter 
of  the  fourth  inan{Di8  nf  I^tbien.  he  bed,  with  three  dangb- 
Wrs,  one  eon,  Charles,  foutb  dohe  of  Ricbntond  and  Lennoi. 
Tbe  Utter,  bom  in  Sootland  in  17M,  earl;  entered  tbe 
armj,  and  wai  captain  in  the  CoUatnam  fMC-piardi  in 
Visa,  when  he  rendered  bimwlf  ranajHciuHH  bj  challeD^g 
artd  fighting  a  duel  with  the  eolonel  of  the  raiment,  Fiede- 
lick  dnks  of  York.  Hia  lOTal  highnna  hinng  stated  that 
■t  tbe  olab  in  D'Aabignj'a,  Colonel  Lennox  bad  (nbmittad 
to  certain  expnesiDni  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  the  colonel, 
on  tbiB  being  reported  to  bim,  aent  a  latter  to  the  dnke  to 
the  eSisot  that,  *■  neither  be  nor  any  member  of  tbe  cinb  re- 
colleBted  bearing  neb  worda  addresaed  to  bin),  be  tboi^ht 
hia  rojaJ  bigbnesi  **  onght  to  contradict  tbe  report  ea  pab- 
licljafihehadaMertcdit.''  Tbe  duke  replied  that  the  woida 
were  tpoken  in  lii*  own  preaenca,  and  thenfora  he  could  not 
be  lubject  to  miatake  t  he  was  onl7  boand  to  mainlun  bti 
own  Ofdnion  that  tbej  ought  to  be  reeented  bj  a  gentleniati. 
l.enRoi  iinmadiatelj  aant  a  meaeage  to  hia  rnjal  higbnesi, 
reqoiring  Mtiafaction,  A  meeting  accardingl.T  took  place  on 
Wimbledon  Common  on  the  26th  Maj  17SB,  Lord  Bawdon, 
afterwarda  man]uia  of  Hutinge,  acting  aa  aeoDnd  to  the  doke 
of  York,  and  the  earl  of  Wincheleea,  one  of  the  lordi  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  king,  aa  Becood  to  Colotiel  Lennoi.  Tbe 
particDlara  of  tbia  tranaaction  were  tbUB  detailed  bj  the  aeo- 
oiida ;  "  Tbe  ground  waa  meaaored  at  tirelTe  paces,  and  both 
pardea  were  lo  flie  at  a  tignaj  agreed  npon.  Tba  aignal  be- 
ing (^van,  Colonel  Lennox  find,  and  the  ball  graied  hia  rojal 
bighnees'  ourL  Tbe  duke  of  York  did  not  fin.  Lord  Raw- 
don  then  interfered,  and  aaid  '  That  be  thooght  enongh  bad 
been  done.'  Colonel  Lennoi  abierred  'That  the  duke  had 
not  fired.'  Lord  Bawdon  aaid, '  It  waa  not  tbe  duka'a  inten- 
tion to  fire:  hia  rojal  highnees  bad  conu  out  upon  Uie  oolo- 
nel'a  deeira  to  give  bim  auiafactlon,  and  had  no  animoaitj 
against  bim.'  Colonel  Lennox  preaeed  that  the  dnke  aliould 
fire,  whtob  waa  declined,  upon  a  repelilion  of  the  reaaon, 
I/ird  WlnchelnFA  then  went  op  to  the  dnke  of  York,  and  ex- 
prened  a  hope  'That  his  roral  bighneie  could  have  no  otyec- 
tioa  to  aaj  that  ha  eontidered  Cotonel  Lennox  a  man  of 
honour  and  Donrage.'  Hia  rojal  higbneas  replied  'That  he 
ahoald  laj  nothing :  ~  ~ 


noi  waa  not  ntisfled  lie  might  fire  again.'  Colonel  Lennoi 
aaid  '  He  oonld  not  peasihlj  Bra  again  at  tbe  dnke,  as  bis 
rojal  highnoa  did  not  mean  to  fiic  at  him.'  On  Ibis  both 
INutiea  qsltted  the  gronnd.  Tbe  seconds  tbink  it  proper  to 
■dd,  that  both  partita  behaTed  with  the  utmost  oodneaa  and 
Intrepiditj."  HsTing,  on  the  9Stb  of  tbe  same  month,  ob- 
tained tbe  dnke>  permiisioo  for  a  call  of  the  offioera  to  oon- 
aider  bis  conduct,  the;  declared  their  ojanion  to  be  that,  sub- 
sequent to  the  16Ui,  be  had  "  behaTed  with  eonnge,  but  from 
(he  pecnliarit*  of  the  drctunalancea,  not  with  judgment."  In 
ront«<iuence  of  this  dcolaration,  be,  on  the  16th  June,  ei- 
ohanged  his  companj  u  the  guards  for  the  lieutenant-colo- 


i  DUKE  OF 

adcj  of  Che  Soth  loot,  Chen  atatiooed  in  Edinburgfa  castle. 
An  Irish  gentleman  of  (be  name  d  Theopbilua  Swift,  a  rvla- 
and  author  of  a  lift  of  Dean  8wil^  hanng  pnbliabed  ■ 
Aing  on  hia  cbazacter,  Colonel  Lennox  aent 
bin  a  challenge,  and  on  tbe  morning  of  the  Sd  Jalj,  tbe* 
met  in  a  field  near  Londwi,  attanHed  bj  tbar  SMOoda,  klr. 
Swiltbi  Sir  William  Brown,  and  CoL  Lennoi  brCaLPbippa. 
wlian  tiia  hnll  from  the  colonera  pistol  lodged  in  Mr.  Swift's 
bod*,  bnt  be  aoon  reoorersd  from  bia  wound.  On  hia  atrieiil 
in  f^inljurgh,  on  the  Slat  of  tbe  moutb.  Ibe  caatle  waa  illis. 
minaCsd  in  hononr  of  bis  jwning  tba  regiment  Tbe  iaeur- 
poration  ol  goldsiniths  in  Edinborgb  made  him  an  hooorarj 
member  of  Ihnr  bod*,  and  preaealed  him  with  the  fresdom 
in  a  lilwr  anufl'-box.  He  bad  alao  tbe  fivedon  of  tbe  dty 
conferred  on  him  bj  the  magieCratea.  Tbe  aubjuDed  is  rrDCn 
a  full-length  portrut  of  Colonel  Lennox,  taken  while  in  Edin- 
borgb b*  Knj.  and  inserted,  with  a  InogTsphica]  aocDunt  at 
the  ouloiiel,  in  Kaf'i  E^nbvgk  Portrmf: 


la  September  of  the  same  j ear  he  manied  I.a<lf  CbarfotH^ 
eldest  danghter  of  tbe  fourth  duke  of  Oordon,  and  uieoB  (• 
the  oslebnlad  Udjr  Wallace. 

He  afterwarda  aened  in  the  Leeward  lalanda,  and  airived 
in  St.  Domingo  from  Uartinique  with  nght  flank  companiea 
of  foot,  on  the  Sth  Jone  1794.  jnat  at  the  breaking  oat  of  IIm' 
yeUow  fever,  to  which  40  offioen  and  6O0  rank  and  file  feU 
victims  in  two  montba.  In  17Sfi  be  was  appoiulad  aid».ds- 
oamp  to  the  kmg,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1798  be 
beoams  m^or-generaL  In  1800  be  waa  made  oolnnel-eom- 
ntandant  of  tbe  3itb  foot,  and  in  Hsj  1803  waa  promoted  to 
be  Dolonel  of  the  same  iq^enL  He  attained  the.  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  180£.  and  of  ganenl  in  1814. 

At  the  general  election  i^  1790,  an^tbajMirenMnt  of  hb 
father  from  the  representation  of  Suaeei.  be  waa  eleotad 
M.P.  for  that  countj,  and  gave  his  soppnrt  to  Pitt'a  admin- 
islmtieD.     He  waa  recboasa  in  1796,  and  again  in  18U2  ana 
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1806.  The  Mine  yenr  lie  suoceeded  hin  uncle  m  duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox.  On  the  1st  April  1807,  he  was 
sworn  a  privy  cunncillorf  and  appointed  It>rd-lieutenaiit  of 
Ireland,  which  dignity  he*  held  for  six  years.  His  adudiiis- 
tration,  with  Colonel  WelleMley,  afterwards  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  chief  secretary,  was  very  popular.  On  quitting  Ire- 
Iniid,  his  grace  removed  with  his  family  to  Brussels,  and  hoth 
he  and  his  eldest  sun,  the  earl  of  Marpb,  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  suite  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  British 
North  America.  His  administration,  which  had  commenced 
auspiciously,  terminated  ia  a  very  melancholy  manner.  Hav- 
ing heen  bitten  by  a  d(^,  he  died  of  hydrophobia,  at  Mont- 
real, on  28th  August  1819.  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Quebec.  His  sufferings  previous  to  his  death  were 
extreme.  He  had  risen  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
and  proposed  walking  through  Richmond  wood  to  the  new 
settlement  of  tliat  name.  In  his  progress  through  the  wood 
he  started  off  on  hearing  a  dog  bark,  and  was  with  difficulty 
overtaken;  and  on  the  party's  arrival  at  the  skirts  of  the 
wood,  at  the  sight  of  some  stagnant  water,  his  grace  hastily 
leaped  over  a  fence,  and  rushed  into  an  adjoining  bam,  whi- 
ther his  dismayed  compttnions  eagerly  followed  him.  The 
paroxysm  of  his  disorder  was  now  at  its  height  He  was 
with  difficulty  removed  to  a  miserable  hovel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  expired  in  the  anns  of  a  faithful  Swiss,  who 
had  never  quitted  his  beloved  master  fur  a  moment  Whilst 
in  this  miserable  log-hut,  reason  occasionally  resumed  her 
empire,  and  his  grace  avniled  himself  of  these  lucid  intervals 
to  address  a  letter  to  Lady  Margaret  Lennox;  in  which  he 
reminded  her  that  a  favourite  d»g,  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold, being  in  a  room  at  the  CHStle  of  St.  Louis,  at  a  time, 
five  months  before,  when  shaving  he  had  cut  his  chin,  the 
dog  was  lifted  up  to  lick  the  wound,  when  the  animal,  which 
subsequently  went  mad,  bit  him  on  the  chin.  He  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

His  eldest  sim,  Charles  Gordon  Lennox,  K.G.,  5th  duke, 
bom  Aug.  8,  1791,  married  April  10,  1817,  Lady  Caroline 
Paget,  eldest  daughter  of  1st  marquis  of  Anglesey,  issue,  4 
sons  and  8  drs.     He  early  entered  the  army,  and  in  1810 
joined  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal  as  aide-de-camp 
and  assistant  military  secretary,  remaining  with  him  till 
the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war.     He  was  also  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo.     In  1829  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter; postmaster-general  from  1880  to  1884.    On  the  death 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  fifth  and  last  duke  of  Gordon,  in 
1836,  he  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Gordon,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  greater  part  of  his  estates ;  chancellor  of  Marischal 
college  and  university,  Aberdeen;  high  steward  of  Chichester; 
a  privy  councillor;  lord-lieutenant  of  Sussex;  vice-admiral 
of  the  coast  of  Sussex;  colonel  of  the  Royal  Sussex  mihtia; 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.     He  died  Oct  21, 1860,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  earl  of  March  and 
Damley.    The  second  son.  Lord  Fitzroy  George  Charles  Len- 
nox, an  officer  in  the  army,  was  lost  in  tlie  President  steamer 
in  1841,  onmmg  from  America.     His  grace's  2d  daughter, 
Lady  Augusta- Catherine,  countess  of  Doraberg,  bom  in  1827, 
married  in  1851  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weunar. 

Charles,  6th  duke,  bora  Feb.  27,  1818,  oapt.  in  the  army 
when  earl  of  Mnrch,  MP.,  and  president  of  poor-law  board; 
hereditary  constable  of  Inverness  castle.  His  grace  married 
in  1843,  Frances  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Algernon  F  Gre- 
ville,  Esq. ;  issue,  Charles  Henry,  earl  of  March  and  Damley, 
2  other  sons,  and  2  daughters. 


Aberdeenshire.  During  the  17ch  ceutury  there  were  at  one 
time  three  geneml  officers  of  the  name  in  different  European 
services;  namely,  Walter,  Count  Leslie,  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany ;  David  I^ie,  created  Lord  Newark  in 
1661.  in  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Swedeu;  and 
Alexander,  earl  of  Leven,  commander  of  the  Scots  army. 
Several  counts  of  the  name  are  settled  in  Gennany,  and  there 
are  many  families  named  lje»]M  in  France,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

The  I^ies  derive  their  descent  from  one  Bartholomew,  a 
Flemish  chief,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the  district  of 
Garioch,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  reign  of  Willism  the  Lion. 
He  obtained  the  barony  of  Lesly  or  Leslyn,  in  that  district, 
from  which  his  posterity  adopted  the  nuiue.  The  fourth  in 
descent  from  him,  Nonnan  de  Lesley,  obtained  from  Alexan- 
der III.,  in  1288,  a  grant  of  the  woods  and  lands  of  Fetkill, 
now  called  l^eslie,  in  Fife.  He  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  for 
lands  lying  in  different  counties.  He  was  one  of  the  fnag- 
fkUe$  SooUcB  who  renounced  the  confederation  with  France 
15th  July  1296,  and  was  by  Edward  I.  appointed  in  1805 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

His  son.  Sir  Andrew  de  Lesley,  signed  the  letter  to  the 
Pope  in  1520,  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  He 
had  four  sons,  namely,  Korman,  who  succeeded  him;  Wal- 
ter, earl  of  Ross;  Andrew,  who  suoceeded  Nom>an;  and 
George,  ancestor  of  the  Lesleys  of  Balquhain,  from  whom  de- 
scended Alexander,  first  earl  of  I^even.  (See  Lbykn,  earl 
of.)  Norman  witnessed  the  commission  issued  by  the  stew  • 
ard  of  Scotland  for  treating  of  the  liberation  of  David  II., 
lOtb  May  1856.  Two  years  afterwards  he  and  Sir  Robert 
Erskine  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  solicit  the  Pope  for  a 
grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  eoclesisstical  revenues  of  Scot- 
land, towards  psyment  of  the  ransom  of  that  monarch,  which 
they  obtained  for  three  yetu^  They  were  also  appointed, 
10th  May  1359,  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  Charles  the 
dauphin,  regent  of  France,  with  whom  they  concluded  an 
alliance.  He  died  before  11th  February  1866,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded by  his  brotlier  Andrew,  whose  son,  another  Norman, 
made  an  entail  of  the  lands  in  1890.  llie  son  of  the  latter, 
Dmvid  de  Lesley,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  James  I.  He 
had  a  daughter,  who,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  inherited  the 
barony  of  Lesley,  and  married  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name, 
ancestor  uf  the  Leslies  of  Leslie.  The  other  estates  went  to 
the  heir-male,  supposed  to  have  been  David  de  Lesley's  couiun- 
gemian.  Sir  George  Leslie  of  Rothes,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Rothes  (see  RtiTHBS,  earl  of). 


Lksub,  a  sumame,  derived  from  lands  ot  that  name  in 


The  family  of  Leslie  of  Wardes  and  Findraasie,  Elginshire, 
descend  from  Robert  Leslie  of  Findraasie,  son  of  George,  8d 
earl  of  Rothes.  John  I^eslie,  Esq.  of  Wardet,  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  Sept  1, 1625,  with  remainder  to 
hUi  heirs  male  whatsoever.  He  suoceeded  his  father  in  1620. 
Hu  grandfather,  WillUm  Leslie,  Esq.,  was  king's  falconer, 
and  his  great-great-great-grandfather,  Alexander  Leslie,  was 
receiver-general  to  James  IV.  The  son  of  the  latter,  John 
I^ie,  was  five  times  married,  and  died  April  1,  1546.  His 
first  wife,  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Moray,  was 
great-granddsughter  of  James  II.,  and  his  2d,  through  whom 
the  family  descends,  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Crichton,  Esq.  of  Frendraught  By  his  8d  wife  he  was  an- 
cestor of  the  Leslies  of  Warthill. 

On  tlie  decease,  unmarried,  of  Sir  John,  2d  baronet,  the 
son  of  the  first  the  title  reverted,  without  the  estates,  to  his 
uncle,  (Sir)  William.  This  gentleman  declined  to  assume  it^ 
and  his  four  sons  dying  without  is.sue,  the  baronetcy,  after 
his  decease,  was  inherited  by  his  kinsman.  Sir  John  Leslie, 
4th  baronet,  great-great-grandson  of  Norman  Leslie,  Esq.. 
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«i«ti  bv  hii  cUcrt  whi.  Sir  ywiiuii  R«.bert.  Cch 
r^  b^Mr.  horn  E)ce  !•  1832.  a  BcMnMut  19cii 
^«ng'»l  5  »r>e  Inftatry.  «a«  ki.Ie<i  at  Rt*hiica  m  India,  dar- 
inr  tbc  Scpay  arorinT.  Jane  12.  l^^^T.  hj  bia  wiie.  Jtaaa- 
K  labeth.  U  dsaehtcr  of  Mj^  Bobcrt  W*iod  Soiik,  Cth 
BoBfpd  f  Jciit  CatsItt,  W  had  a  ooa  and  S  iiangutcra.  The 
Sr  Charlca  Haary.  b«>rT»  at  Lahant,  Bciifpii,  in  l»4d, 
kk  fathar  aa  7th 


Tba  famflj  af  f^iie  of  WarthilU  Aberdrenaiiirav 
from  John  Ijcslie  of  Ward*^.  |rniutaon  af  WiUiani.  4th  baron 
af  Bitlqobain,  who,  br  hU  3ii  wife,  the  daaghtcr  of  Forbca  af 
»ht.  bad  2  WHia,  Wii.Uni  and  Alexander.    The  eider  aaa, 
U  tUuun,  married,  lit.  a  daughter  of  WLIiam  Bowaa.  \fcaffm 
m  Aberieen.  and  their  onlj  ton,  John,  araa  »bin  at  the  fatal  ' 
battle  of  Pinkie  in  1ivl7;  2dlT,  m  1»18l  Janet  Crvdcshaafc,  | 
\mnm  of  Warthill.  and  waa  tl.a«  the  firrt  f>^ie  poawa  ing  ' 
the  eaUte,     He  di«d  in  1961,  and  waa  aoeccaded  br  hi*  eldeat 
amn.  Stephm;  WiUi.<«m.  5th  of  Warthill,  married  a  praod-aicca  ■ 
of  the  faiDoua  Biabop  Elphinstoae,  founder  af  King's  eoJl«^»e. 
Ahrrdeen.  and  iiia  2d  son.  Wi.liam.  became  biabop  of  Lavbach. 
an  J  metropolitaD  t4  Carniol-i.  a  prince  of  the  ompira,  aad  privj 
effunciil«>r  to  hia  imperial  niajcatf.     Dorine  nine  geaeratBrma 
tb'  Mjoeeawion  paaied  from  father  to  aoo  till  1799,  when  Alex-  . 
and#T«  9tfa  of  Warthill,  died  witboot  inaoe.  and  waa  followed  ' 
by  hia  nepliev  William,  bom  Jane  29,  1770.  aon  of  George  i 
I>r»li^  Iff  Foila.  ti'e  lineal  male  repreaentatire  of  the  family. 
>Ir,  Lfalie  he  d  the  e«ute  for  68  yean,  and  died  in  18d7,  and 
waa  foccfeded  bjr  hia  eldeat  son,  William,  bom  March  16, 
1814;  elected  in  1861  M.P.  for  Aberdeenshire.  ' 


Lm.rr,  Gborok.  of  Monjmp«k.  a  Cnpochin  friar,  sop- 
fio^d  to  bare  lived  in  the  17th  centnry.  is  the  hero  i^  a  n>- 
mantic  lulian  work,  by  John  Bem^ct  Kinnocini.  arcbbishiip 
of  Formn.  a  French  tmnalation  of  which  waa  pnblisfaed  at 
Kooen  in  1660.  bnt  the  greater  part  of  which  ia  pore  inTentian. 

LESLIE,  JoRX,  bishop  of  Rofs.  ai  distingfiiisbcd 
Mtfttesmfln  and  historiAn,  and  n  devoted  adherent 
of  Mary  qiioen  of  Scots,  born  29th  September, 
1526,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Gavin  Les- 
lie, ail  eminent  lawyer,  fourth  son  of  Alexander 
I>e8]ie  of  Balquhain,  in  Aberdeenshii*e.  There  is 
re:i.«on  to  believe,  however,  that  he  was  the  ille- 
ptimate  son  of  a  priest  of  the  snmc  nnme.  Knox, 
ill  his  Historie  (p.  285)  calls  him  a  ''  priest's  get 
and  bastard,*^  and  Bishop  Keith,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Scottish  Bishops  (p.  194),  from  docnments 
quoted  from  the  originals  in  the  charter  chest  of 
Biilqiihain,  inclines  to  think  that  he  was  the  natu- 
ral son  of  Gavin  Leslie,  pnr»ton  of  Kingussie.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church  at  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1538  he  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion, whereby  he  was  allowed  to  hold  a  benefice, 
notwithstanding  the  defect  in  his  birth.  On  15t1i 
June  1546,  he  was  appointed  an  acolyte,  or  infe- 


rior cbncli  officer,  m  Ike  casbedral  diardi  of 
Aberdeen,  and  m  th«  JbOowing  year  be  was  mxdt. 
m  canoa  aad  prebeudarj.  In  1549  be  went  to 
Fnaee,  md  stadied  the  cm!  and  caMm  laws  ai 
the  aniTer^ities  of  Poictiers,  Tonlonse,  and  Parid, 
as  which  lasl  plaep  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  civfl  Uw  and  canon  law.  In  1554  be  was  or- 
dered home  bj  the  ijncen  regent,  and  on  15th 
April  1558  be  was  appointed  offdal  and  Tkar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen.  On  2d  Jaljr 
1559  he  became  parson  of  Ojne  in  the  same 
conntT. 

When  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  began 
to  spread  in  Scotland,  l^eslie  distinguished  himself 
as  a  zealotts  advocate  for  the  Romish  cbnrch,  and 
in  the  famous  dispntation  held  at  Ediuburgfa,  in 
1560,  be  had  for  an  antagonist  no  less  a  personage 
than  John  Knox,  according  to  whom  {HisL  p. 
283),  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  onlj  aa- 
thoritj  for  the  mass  was  that  of  the  Pope.    After 
the  death  of  Francis  II.  of  France,  he  was  deputed 
bj  the  chief  men  of  the  Popish  religion  to  proceed 
to  France  to  interest  Queen  &f arj  in  their  fiivour, 
and  to  invite  her  to  Scotland,  and  arriving  before 
the  Protestant  lords,  he  vainlj  endeavoured  to 
prejuilice  her  mind  against  them  and  their  cause. 
After  a  short  stay  he  embarked  in  the  retinne  of 
the  vonng  queen  at  Calais,  August  19,  1561 ;  and 
on  her  majest^-^s  retuni  to  Scotland,  he  was  sworn 
of  her  pri%-j  council  on  19th  January  1564,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice.    Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Lindores,  and  on  the  death  of  Sinclair,  bishop  of 
Ross,  in  January  1565,  he  was  promoted  to  that 
see.     He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  commissioners 
appointe<I  to  form  the  Collection  of  the  Laws  and 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  commonly  called   ^'I1ie 
Black  Acts,'  from  the  Saxon  chanicter  iu  which 
they  were  printed,  in  1566. 

After  Queen  Mary's  flight  into  England,  Bishop 
I^eslie  was  called  bv  his  ill-fated  mistress  into  that 
kingdom  to  manage  and  advise  in  her  affairs.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  chosen,  in  15C8,  to 
defend  her  cause  in  the  conference  at  York,  which 
he  did  with  consummate  ability.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  as  her  ambassador  to  Elizabeth ;  but 
finding  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  her  com- 
plaints,  he  iH'gan   to  form   projects  for  Marv'S 
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Mcape,  and  eugHged  io  the  nnfortnnkU  oegotla- 
tiOD  for  her  mnrriage  with  the  dake  of  Norfolk, 
wliicli  led  to  that  nobleman's  execution  for  trea- 
M>n.  Leslie  liimself,  notwithstanding  he  pleaded 
his  character  and  privileges  aa  an  ambassador, 
was,  in  May  1671,  committed  prisoner,  lirat  lo  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  atlerwards  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. In  JanDuy  1574,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  France,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  wheu  he  re- 
tired to  the  Conlinent.  In  1676  he  went  to 
Rome,  by  the  advice  of  his  mistress,  where  he 
remuned  three  years,  and  published  there  his 
History  of  the  Scottish  nation,  in  Lntin,  dedicated 
to  the  then  Pope  Gregory  XliL  ile  afterwards 
went  to  Frnnce,  in  the  hope  of  being  serviceable 
to  Queen  Mary.  He  next  proceeded  into  Ger- 
many, and  fruitlessly  endenTonred  to  enlist  the 
emperor  and  several  other  princes  iu  her  catise. 
On  this  occasion  he  acted  aa  temporary  nnncio 
from  the  Pope.  In  1678  he  waa  thrown  into  pri- 
son at  FaUbnrgh,  in  mistake  for  the  archbishop 
of  Rosanna,  an  Italian  prelate,  who  was  proceed- 
ing to  Cologne  as  legate  from  the  Pope;  and  was 
only  released  on  payment  of  S.OOO  pistoles.  His 
portnut,  from  one  in  Pinkerton'g  Scottish  Gallery, 
b  anbjoined ' 


r  JOHN, 

Having  returned  into  France,  he  was,  in  1679. 
made  vicar-general  of  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen, 
and  in  tSOO  was  again  arrested  during  a  visitation 
of  that  diocese,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  ran- 
som, to  prevent  liis  being  delivered  up  to  Qaecu 
EliEabeth.  Iti  1693  he  was  advanced  to  the  Ta< 
cant  bishopric  of  Contancea,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
bat  he  never  got  peaceable  possession  of  the  see, 
and  at  length  he  retired  fi^jm  the  cares  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  world  into  the  monastery  of 
Guirtenbnrg,  near  BmsBela,  where  he  died.  May 
31,  1696.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erect- 
ed, by  his  nephew,  over  his  grave  in  that  monas- 
tery. Part  of  his  wealth  he  appropriated  lo  the 
foundation  of  three  colleges  at  Rome,  Paris,  and 
Donay. 

His  works  are : 

Defence  of  Che  Hononr  of  Mniy  Qa«en  of  SBtUnd;  with 
■  DcclnndDn  of  ber  Right,  Title,  ind  tntonat,  to  the  Crowa 
Dneeming  the  Regiment  of  Wonteo.  lie^e. 


ThiB 


Pro  Libonite  ImpelnindH,  Omtia  id  EliubMbam  Anglin 
Reginiin.     PuiB.  1574.  Sio. 

Afflioti  Animi  Consolatiooes,  et  Tnnquilli  Animi  Conver- 
utio,  libri  doo  ad  D.  MBriim  Scotonim  B^njUD.  Puii. 
IS 74,  Sro. 

D«  Ori^n«,  Moribu,  et  Rebos  Ge*^  Scolonm.  Bamn, 
1675.  I5TS.  4to.  With  thli  Hiatorj,  which  ia  canied  down 
to  QoMn  Miirj'e  ntnm  from  France  in  tt6t,  were  pnbliabed, 
Pam«ii  Hd  Nobilitatem  Papoluniqoe  Sootoram ;  and  Bagi- 
onnm  et  Inaulamm  Scotia,  Descriptio. 

De  Titnio  et  Jnre  Sereniia.  Prindpia  Marin  Sootonini  Re- 
gina,  quo  Ai^ic  SnccnDonmn  Jura  aibi  Tindioat.  Bhdina, 
1580, 4to.  Th*  unu  in  Engliah,  enlillad  A  TreaUae  lonch- 
inK  the  Kght,  Title,  and  Interent,  aiTTell  of  the  moit  cical- 
lent  PiinCMM,  U>i7e  Qnecne  of  Scotland,  and  the  moat  nobis 
Kyng  Umea,  her  Graea'a  Sonne  U  the  Sscceauon  of  the 
CnHina  of  England.  And  tint,  touching  the  Qenealogia  and 
Pfldagmo  of  mehe  Competltora  ai  pretend  Title  to  Ibe  aanie 
Croone,  Sto.  In  Fnnota,  nndw  the  title  of  Dn  Dnnt  et  Titrs 
d«  U  Sareniaa.  Princeue  Hiuie,  Rojne  d'F.aooaee,  et  Prince 
Jacqnea  VI.  Boj  d'Eicoeee.  k  la  Saccteeion  dn  Rojatune 
d'Aiigltterre.     Roneii.  1587.  8ra. 

De  UlmAriam  Fominamin  in  Repnblica  AdTniniatnnaa, 
AntboHute.     Rhcm.  1580,  4to. 

The  Hietoiy  of  Scotland,  from  the  Death  of  James  I.  in 
1486,  lo  the  jear  1561 ;  written  in  Cbe  SootClib  Temacutar. 
doling  hia  coDOnement  in  the  Towar,  for  the  nae  of  Queen 
Mv>,  Tbii  work  wu  pnbliabed,  wiib  a  portnit  of  Lealie, 
for  the  BannaCjne  Club  in  1830.  from  a  minascripc  in  pos- 
aeaaioa  of  the  earl  of  LevBn  and  Mslvilla. 

LESLIE,  John,  a  venerable  prelate,  whose  life 
exceeded  a  hundred  yeara,  was  bom  at  Balqnhain 
in  Aberdeenshire,  some  time  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  received  the  first  pai-t 
of  his  education  at  the  .unlvertity  of  Aberdeen, 
and  concluded  it  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  vig- 
2t 
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itcd  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and  ac- 
quired a  thorougli  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
all  these  conntries.  He  had  sach  a  command  of 
the  Latin  language  that  it  was  said  of  him,  while 
in  Spain,  ^' Solus  Lcsleius  Latine  loquitur/*  He 
was  present  at  the  8ie;;e  of  Rochelle.  and  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  Rb^.  On  his  return  to  Britain, 
after  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty-two  yeai*s 
abroad,  he  was  created  D.D.  at  Oxford,  and  ad- 
mitted by*  James  VI.  a  member  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil in  Scotland.  By  Charles  I.  he  was,  in  August 
16f^8,  appointed  bishop  of  the  Isles.  In  1633  he 
wati  translated  to  the  Irish  see  of  Raphoe,  where 
he  built  a  handsome  palace,  which  he  defended 
against  the  troops  of  Cromwell,  being  the  hist  who 
held  out  against  the  parliamentarians  in  Ireland. 
He  subsequently  went  to  reside  in  Dublin.  After 
the  Restoration  he  came  over  to  England,  and  in 
1661  was  translated  to.  the  see  of  Clogher,  whei*e 
ne  died  in  1671,  having  been  a  bishop  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

His  second  son,  Charles  Leslie,  author  of 
^  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,'  and 
other  controversial  and  political  works,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1650.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  afterwards  became  a  student  in 
the  Temple,  but  relinquished  law  for  divinity,  and 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1680.  In  1687  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  Connor,  in  which  capacity 
he  firmly  resisted  the  measures  of  the  Popish 
party,  and  withstood  the  admission  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
itl though  nominated  by  James  II.  himself.  At 
tiie  Revolution,  however,  he  declined  taking  the 
oaths  to  the  new  government,  which  necessarily 
deprived  him  of  all  his  preferments,  on  which  he 
withdrew  with  his  family  into  England.  By  his 
writings  he  zealously  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Pretender,  whom,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  he  accompanied  into 
Italy;  but  being  treated  by  the  exiled  family  with 
ingratitude  and  neglect,  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  died  at  his  own  house  at  Glaslough,  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  April  13,  1782.  His  theo- 
logical works,  which  chiefly  consist  of  Treatises 
against  the  Deists,  Socinians,  and  Quakers,  have 
been  printed  in  two  volumes  folio.    One  of  these, 


*•  The  Snake  in  the  Grass,*  composed  agiunst  the 
Quakers,  first  published  at  London  in  1696,  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  Bayle.    His  '  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Deists,'  by  far  the  most  popular 
and  useful  of  bis  writings,  first  appeared  in  1697, 
and  has  often  been  reprinted.    During  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  Mr.  Leslie  wrote  a  weekly  paper 
called  ^  The  Rehearsal,*  which  has  been  collected 
in  four  vols.  8vo.    A  list  of  his  political  pieces, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  written  principally 
in  opposition  to  Burnet,  Locke,  and  Hoadley,  on 
the  principles  of  Civil  Government  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Hereditary  Right,  will  be  found,  with  the 
names  of  his  other  publications,  in  Watt's  Biblio- 
theca  Britannica. 

LESLIE,  Alexander,  first  earl  of  Leven,  the 
celebrated  general  of  the  Presbyterian  army  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  was  the  son  of  Captain  George 
I.<eslie  of  Balgonie,  commander  of  the  castle  of 
Blair,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Stewart  of 
Ballechin.  Having  early  adopted  the  profession 
of  arms,  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
the  lord  de  Yere,  then  employed  in  Holland  in 
assisting  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniai*ds,  when 
he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  by  whom  he  was  pro- 
moted first  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  field-marshal.  In  1628, 
General  Leslie  defended  Stralsund,  then  besieged 
by  the  Imperialists  under  Count  Wallenstein.  and 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  gallantry  and 
skill,  that,  though  the  plague  had  broken  out  in 
the  citv,  and  the  outworks  were  in  a  niinous  con- 
dition,  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss.  So  sensible  were  the  citizens 
of  his  great  services  on  this  occasion,  that  they 
rewarded  him  with  a  valuable  present,  and  caused 
medals  to  be  struck  in  his  honour.  In  1630  he 
drove  the  Imperialists  out  of  the  isle  of  Rugen  ; 
and  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  Swedish  army, 
with  great  distinction,  until  after  the  death  of 
Gustavus ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1639  he  waa 
invited  back  to  Scotland  by  the  Covenanters,  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  their  forces.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  home,  with  many  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  who  had,  like  him,  acquired  military 
experience  on  the  Continent ;  and  his  first  achieve- 
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ineiit  WAS  tlie  capture  of  tlie  castle  of  Eiiiiibur);li 
b;  assault,  BE  t]ie  liead  of  1,000  select  mnsquet- 
eeii,  Marcli  23,  whjuh  Le  effected  withont  the 

In  Mftj  1639,  when  Charles  I.  advanced  with 
Ills  arm}'  to  the  boi-dei-s,  the  Scottish  forces,  ud- 
iter  General  Leslie,  marched  to  meet  them,  and  to 
the  amoont  of  24.000  men  encamped  on  Dunse 
Law.  The  appeu-ance  they  made  hoi's  is  bh 
hare  been  "  a  spectacle  not  less  interesting  t 
military  than  edifying  to  the  devout."  The  blue 
banners  of  the  Presbyterians  were  inscribed 
[he  arms  of  Scotland,  wrought  in  gold,  with  the 
motto,  "For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant. 
The  soldiers  were  siimmoned  to  sermon  hy  beat 
of  drum,  and  at  snnrise  aud  sunset  their  tents 
resounded  with  the  voice  of  psslms,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  prarei'.  The  cU-rtry,  of  whom 
there  were  great  numbere  present,  innny  of  them 
armed  like  the  rest,  were  assiduous  in  preserving 
discipline ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  nobles  was 
restrained  by  ilie  greatness  of  the  canse  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  aided  by  the  discretion  of  the 
general,  who,  though  an  onletlercd  soldier  of  for- 
tune, of  advanced  age,  diminutive  siatnre,  and 
deformed  person,  was  prudent,  vigilant,  experi- 
enced, sbiiriil,  aud  enterprising.  The  pacificatioD 
of  Berwick,  in  Jane  1639,  caused  both  simies  to 
be  disbanded,  without  having  recourse  to  hos- 
tilities. 

In  April  16-10  the  Scots  fonnd  it  expedient  to 
re-assemble  their  army,  and  the  command  was 
agiun  conferred  on  General  Leslie.  In  August  of 
that  year  he  marched  into  England,  at  the  head 
of  at  least  28,000  foot  and  3,000  cavali')' ;  and  on 
the  28th  he  attacked  and  completely  routed  the 
Icing's  troops  at  Newbnru,  which  gave  him  pos- 
session of  Newcastle,  Tynemoutb,  Shields,  and 
Durliam,  with  large  magaiines  of  arms  and  provi- 
dons.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
Kipon,  afterwards  transferred  to  London,  and  not 
ratified  by  parliament  till  1641.  As  it  was  now 
Charles'  object  to  conciliate  hie  northern  subjects, 
in  August  of  that  year  he  went  to  Scotland,  and, 
passing  through  Newcastle,  where  tlie  Scots  army 
were  quartered,  he  was  received  with  great  re- 
spect by  General  Leslie,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
peernge,  by  the  title  of  I>ird  Balgonie,  and  Ocio- 
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ber  11th  of  the  same  year,  ci-eated  him  eari  of 
I'cven.  His  portrait  subjoined  is  from  a  miiilatur» 
iu  oil  colours,  upon  copper,  in  the  possession  of 
the  earl  of  T>even  and  Melville,  psinted  by  Jansen, 
or  Jameson,  probably  tlie  latter,  engraved  for 
Pinkcrtou's  Iconographia  Sootics : 


In  1642  the  earl  was  sent  over  to  Iivland  ns 
general  of  the  Scots  forces,  rsised  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  there ;  bnt  was  recalled  in 
1043  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  despatch- 
ed to  England  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  parliament. 
At  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor,  July  2,  1G44,  he 

nanded  the  li'ft  of  the  centre  division  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  when  the  royal  army  was 
totally  defeated.  He  ailerwards,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  earl  of  Callnndcr,  took  the  town  of 
Newcastle  by  storm ;  and,  having  sent  to  the 
parliament  a  copy  of  the  overtures  made  by  the 
king  to  the  Scots  generals,  he  leceived  in  letum  a 

of  thanks,  with  a  piece  of  plate  as  an  sccom- 
panying  present.  While  In  command  of  the  unit- 
ed Scots  and  English  army,  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Newark,  the  unfortunate  Charles  came  to  him 
privately.  May  6,  1646.    The  an'ival  of  the  king 

ed  to  surprise  bim  and  his  officei-s  very  much, 
and  they  treated  him  with  becoming  respect,  the 
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commander  tendering  his  bare  sword  upon  his 
knee ;  but  when  Charles,  who  had  retained  Le- 
veu^s  sword,  indicated  his  intenti6n  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  by  giving  orders  to  tlie 
guard,  the  earl  unhesitatingly  thus  addressed 
him : — "  I  am  the  older  soldier,  Sir,  your  majesty 
had  better  leave  that  office  to  me."  He  was  one 
of  a  hundred  officers  who  afterwards  on  their 
knees  entreated  his  majesty  to  accept  the  propo- 
sitions offered  him  by  the  parliament,  but  in  vain. 

In  1648  he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my liaised  for  the  rescue  of  Charles  I.,  which  he 
declined,  on  the  score  of  his  age  and  infirmities. 
On  the  failure  of  the  Engagement,  however,  he 
was  restored  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
At  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1650,  he  served  as  a 
volanteer.  August  28,  1651,  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  some  noblemen  and  a  committee  of  the 
Estates,  at  Eliot  in  Forfarshire,  to  concert  mea- 
sures in  behalf  of  Charles  II.,  when  all  present 
were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners,  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  gan'ison  of  Dundee,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  At  the  intercession  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  he  was  released  by 
Cromwell,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  May  1654. 
He  subsequently  went  over  to  Sweden,  personally 
to  thank  the  queen  for  her  kind  interference  in  his 
favour.  He  died  at  Balgonie,  April  4,  1661.  His 
lordship  acquired  extensive  landed  property,  par- 
ticularly Inchmartin,  in  the  Cai-se  of  Gowrie, 
which  he  purchased  from  the  Ogilvies  in  1650, 
and  called  it  Inch-Leslie.  He  was  twice  manned ; 
and  by  his  first  wife  had,  with  five  daughters, 
two  sons,  who  both  predeceased  him,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson.  The  earldom  of  Le- 
ven  Is  now  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Mel- 
ville.   (See  Levkit,  earl  of.) 

LESLIE,  David,  first  Lord  Newark,  a  cele- 
brated military  commander,  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Sir  Patrick  Leslie  of  Pitcairly,  commendator  of 
Lindores,  by  his  wife,  Lady  Jean  Stuart,  second 
daughter  of  the  fii*st  earl  of  Orkney.  In  his  youth 
he  went  into  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  and  having  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  horse.  When  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  in  Britain,  he  retunted  to  Scotland,  and  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  ai'my,  which,  un- 


der the  earl  of  Leven,  marched  into  England  to 
aid  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  Januaiy  1644. 
He  mainly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  king^s 
troops  at  Mai-ston-Moor,  in  July  that  year ;  the 
Scots  cavalry,  under  his  command,  having  broken 
and  dispersed  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists.  In 
1645,  after  the  defeat  of  General  Baillie  at  Kil- 
syth, General  David  Leslie  was  recalled  with  the 
Scottish  horse  from  the  siege  of  Hereford,  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
whom  he  oveithi'^w,  after  a  sanguinary  engage- 
ment, at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  September  13 
of  that  year.  For  this  victory  the  committee  ot 
Estates  afterwards  voted  him  a  gold  chain,  with 
50,000  merks  out  of  the  fine  imposed  on  the  mar 
quia  of  Douglas,  one  of  the  royalist  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  action.  Leslie  subsequently  rejoined 
the  Scots  army  under  the  earl  of  Leven,  then  ly- 
ing before  Newark- upon -Trent ;  and  on  its  return 
into  Scotland,  he  was  declared  lieutenant-general, 
and  had  a  pension  settled  upon  him  of  £1,000 
a-month,  over  and  above  his  pay  as  colonel  of  the 
Perthshire  horse.  With  a  force  of  about  6,000 
men  he  proceeded  into  the  northern  districts,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Western  Isles.  He  com- 
pletely suppressed  the  insurrection  in  favour  of 
the  king,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Mon- 
trose and  his  adherents  in  those  parts. 

In  1648,  when  the  Engagement  was  entered 
upon  for  the  I'escue  of  Charles,  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  parliament.  Leslie  was  offered  the  command 
of  the  horse  on  the  occasion,  but  declined  to  serve, 
the  Church  having  disapproved  of  the  expedition. 
Of  the  ai-my  that  i-emained  in  Scotland,  he  retain- 
ed the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1650,  after 
Charles  II.  had  taken  the  Covenant,  David  Ijos- 
lie  was,  on  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Leven, 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  raised 
in  his  behalf.  By  his  coolness,  vigilance,  and  sa- 
gacity, he  repeatedly  baffied  the  superior  aimy  of 
Cromwell,  whom  he  at  last  shut  up  in  Dunbar; 
but,  yielding  to  the  impetuous  demands  of  the 
committee  of  church  and  state,  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied,  and  who  controlled  all  his  move- 
ments, he  rashly  descended  from  his  commandhig 
position,  and  in  consequence  sustained  a  signal 
defeat  from  Cromwell,  September  3,  1650.  With 
the  remains  of  his  army  he  retired  to  Stirling, 
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where  he  made  the  most  Bkilfhl  defensive  dUposU 
tions,  and  was  able  for  «  time  to  check  Crom- 
well iu  his  victoriona  career.  Being  joined  h}- 
Charles,  whc  him  self  assumed  the  command,  Les- 
lie marched  as  lieutenant-general  of  che  king's 
lUTOj  into  Englaad,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat 
of  the  royal  force*  at  Worcester,  September  3, 
1661.  Ue  escaped  from  the  battle,  bat  was  inter- 
cepted in  his  retreat  through  Yorkshire,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  LoDdon,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  1660,  being  fined  £4,000  by  Cromwell's  act 
of  grace,  1654.     His  portrait  is  subjoined. 


After  the  Kestoration,  General  Leslie,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  eminent  Bervices  and  suffeiings  in 
the  royal  canse,  was  created  Loi'd  Newark,  by 
patent,  dated  Angnst  81,  1661.  to  him  and  the 
heirs-male  of  liis  body.  He  also  obtained  a  pen- 
sion of  £600  a-year.  In  June  1667  he  received  a 
ftirther  proof  of  his  majesty's  favonr  by  a  letter 
from  Cliarles,  dated  the  10th  of  that  month,  as- 
mrintr  him  of  his  contioned  confidence,  aud  ihat 
he  was  fnlly  satisfied  of  his  conduct  and  loyalty, 
his  lordship's  enemies  having  endeavonred  to  im- 
press  the  king  against  him.  His  lordship  died  In 
168S.  He  married  Jean,  danghter  of  Sir  John 
Yorkc,  knight,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  sao- 
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ceeded  him,  and  six  daughters.  Upon  the  decease, 
in  1694,  of  David,  second  Loi'd  Newark,  without 
heirs-mate,  the  title  was  assnmed  by  his  daughter, 
and  continued  to  be  borne  by  her  descendants  till 
1T93,  when  it  WHS  disallowed  by  thelioiiseof  lords, 
and  is  considered  extinct,     (See  Nbwakk,  I»rd.) 

LESLIE,  Sir  John,  a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
univei-sity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Largo,  in 
Fifeshire,  April  ]6,  1766,  being  the  son  of  Robert 
Leslie,  a  Joiner  nnd  cabinet-maker,  and  Anne 
Carstairs,  Ills  wife.  His  elementary  edncstion 
was  scantily  I'eceived.  first  at  a  woman's  school  in 
his  naiive  village,  then  under  a  Mr.  Thomson  at 
Lnndin  Mill,  with  whom  he  learned  to  wiite,  and, 
lastly,  at  Leven  school,  which  he  only  attended 
about  six  weeks.  At  the  latter  place,  however, 
he  entered  upon  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and, 
while  at  home,  lie  received  some  lessons  in  matlie- 
matice  from  his  elder  brother,  Alexander.  His 
filter  originally  intended  to  bring  him  op  to  some 
nsefhl  trade  ;  iuit,  before  he  had  reached  his 
twelfth  year,  he  had  attracted  considerable  notice 
by  his  extraordinary  profidency  in  geometrical 
exercises,  and  he  became  known  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dliphant,  minister  of  Largo,  who  lent  liim  eomo 
scientific  books,  and  in  his  ISth  year  his  parent* 
were  Induced  to  send  him  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  view  of  educating  him  for  a 
learned  profession.  At  the  close  of  the  session  be 
obtained  a  prize,  and  his  abilities  introduced  him 
to  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Kinnonl,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  nnivergity,  who  proposed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  education,  provided  ills  father 
consented  to  his  studying  for  the  chnrch.  After 
remaining  six  sessions  at  St.  Andrews,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  James,  Ivory,  he 
removed  in  1783-4  to  Edinburgit,  where  lie  at- 
tended the  classes  for  three  years,  daring  which 
time  he  was  engaged  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  to  assist 
in  the  education  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  Mr. 
l^on^'las,  afterwards  a  lord  of  sesuiKi,  nnder  the 
title  of  Ijord  Reston.  While  at  college  he  devoted 
p»rt  of  his  time  to  private  tuition. 

In  1786  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  two  young 
college  friends,  natives  of  America,  of  the  name 
of  Randolph,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Virginia, 
and  after  an  attsence  of  about  a  year,  in  the  course 
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of  which  he  had  visited  New  Yorlc,  Pliiladelphia, 
and  other  transatlantic  towns,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  Having  abandoned  all  intention  of 
entering  the  church,  in  January  1790  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Ijondon,  with  recommendatory  letters 
from  several  literary  and  scientific  individuals, 
and,  among  others,  from  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who 
gave  him  some  very  shrewd  advice  at  parting. 
His  first  intention  was  to  deliver  lectures  on  na- 
tural philosophy,  but  finding,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  "  rational  lectnres  would  not  succeed," 
he  had  recoui*se  to  his  pen  as  the  readiest  means 
of  supporting  himself.  He  accordingly  began  to 
contribute  articles  for  *Thc  Monthly  Review;' 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Mas  employed  by  an 
old  college  acquaintance.  Dr.  William  Thomson, 
the  continuator  of  Dr.  Watsoirs  ^  Histoiy  of  the 
Reign  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,*  to  furnish  notes 
for  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Bible,  then  pub- 
lishing in  numbers,  under  the  name  of  Harrison. 
He  was  next  engaged  by  Mr.  Murray,  the  book- 
seller, to  execute  a  translation  of  Buffon's  Natural 
History  of  Birds,  published  in  1793,  in  9  vols. 
8vo,  the  payment  for  which,  with  his  prudent 
habits,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  inde- 
pendence. During  the  progress  of  this  work  he 
superintended  the  studies  of  the  Messrs.  Wedg- 
wood of  Etmria,  in  Staffordshire,  whom  he  left  in 
1792.  In  1794  he  visited  Holland,  and  in  1796 
he  proceeded  through  Geimany  and  Switzerland 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  whose  early  death 
he  ever  lamented  as  a  loss  to  science.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  pro- 
fessorship at  St.  Andrews,  and  subsequently  for 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  Gla^igow,  but 
in  both  instances  was  unsuccessful.  In  1799  ho 
travelled  through  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den, in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  a  fel- 
low-student at  St.  Andrews. 

Previous  to  1800  he  had  invented  the  Diffei-en- 
tlal  Thermometer,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  instruments  that  inductive  genius  ever 
contrived,  as  a  help  to  experimental  research  ;  and 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  concerning  the  nature 
and  laws  of  heat,  in  which  he  was  so  much  aided 
by  this  exquisite  instrument,  were  published  in 
1804,  in  his  celebrated  *•  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
I'ropagation  of  Heat '    The  experimental  devices 


and  striking  discoveries  which  distinguish  this 
publication  are  more  than  a  counterbalance  for 
the  great  deficiency  in  systematic  arrangement 
and  in  simplicity  of  style  which  characterises  thia 
and  all  the  author's  writings.  In  the  following 
year  this  work  obtained  for  him  the  Rumford  me- 
dal, from  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Early  in  1805,  on  the  promotion  of  Professor 
Play  fair  from  the  chair  of  mathematics  to  that  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  univeraity  of  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  I^eslie  offei-ed  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  professorship.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  the  moderate  party  among  the  Edinburgh 
clergy,  who  were  desirous  of  placing  Dr.  Thomas 
Macknight,  one  of  their  own  body,  in  the  chair. 
They  grounded  their  objection  to  Mr.  Leslie  upon 
a  note  in  his  ^Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat,' 
relative  to  Hume's  Tlieory  of  Causation,  which 
they  deemed  of  an  infidel  nature  and  tendency. 
After  some  keen  discussions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
conits,  in  which  Mr.  Leslie  was  powerfully  de- 
fended by  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  the  case  was  dis- 
missed by  the  General  Assembly,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  entered  without  farther  opposition  on 
the  duties  of  his  chair. 

In  1809  Mr  Leslie  published  his 'Elements  of 
Geometry,'  which  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions. In  1810,  by  the  aid  of  another  of  his  own 
contrivances,  the  hygrometer,  he  arrived  at  the 
discovery  of  that  singularly  beautiful  process  of 
artificial  freezing,  or  consolidation  of  finlds,  which 
enabled  him  to  congeal  mereury,  and  convert  wa- 
ter into  ice  by  evaporation. 

In  1819,  on  the  death  of  Playfair,  Mr.  Leslie 
succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy, 
and,  by  the  care  which  he  devoted  to  the  state  of 
the  instruments  required  for  experimental  illustra- 
tion, he  formed  for  his  class  by  far  the  finest  and 
most  complete  set  of  apparatus  in  the  kingdom. 
His  income  for  many  years  was  more  than  suflS- 
cient  for  his  wants,  and  having  amassed  about 
£10,000,  he  expended  part  of  this  sum  in  his  lat- 
ter yeara  upon  the  purchase  of  a  mansion  called 
Coates,  near  his  native  village,  where  he  spent 
all  his  leisure  time. 

In  June  1832,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord- 
chancellor  Brougham,  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
the  Guelphic  order,  along  with  Messrs.  HerscheU 
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Charles  Bell,  Ivory,  Browster,  South,  and  Harris 
Nicholas.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this 
honour.  In  the  end  of  October,  while  superin- 
tending some  improvements  about  his  residence, 
he  unfortunately  caught  cold,  the  neglect  of  which 
brought  on  erysipelas  in  one  of  his  legs,  and  he 
died  at  Coates,  Fifeshire,  November  3,  1832. 

A  biography  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  by  Macvey 
Napier,  one  of  the  professors  of  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  appeared  in  the  7th  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Brltannica,  of  which  Mr.  Napier 
was  editor,  and  was  inserted  in  the  23d  volume  of 
the  New  Philosophical  Journal,  to  wliich  period! 
cal  Sir  John  Leslie  was  a  frequent  contributor. 
He  was  never  man*ied.  In  person  he  was  rather 
below  the  middle  size  and  corpulent.  His  face 
was  large  and  florid,  but  there  was  that  about  his 
eyes  and  forehead  which  seemed  to  show  that  he 
was  no  ordinary  man.     His  works  are: 

(In  Watt*8  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  two  poetical  works, 
published  in  1772,  are  erroneously  attributed  to  Sir  Jolin 
I.e8lie;  also  a  work  entitled  *  Method  of  Calcnlatiiig  Plans 
and  Maps  by  Proportional  Scales  and  Squares,'  &o.    1780.) 

On  the  Resolution  of  Indeterminate  Problems.  Trans. 
Edin.  Soa  ii.  193.     1790. 

Bnflbn*s  Natural  History  of  Birds,  translated,  9  vols.  8to. 
London,  1798. 

Description  of  an  Hygrometer  and  Photometo*.  Nichol- 
son's Journal,  iii.  461.     1800. 

On  the  Absorbent  Powers  of  different  Earths.  lb.  iy.  196. 
1800. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  Light  and  Heat.  With 
some  Remarks  on  the  Enquiries  of  Dr.  Herschel,  respecting 
those  objects,    lb.  844.     1800. 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propertien 
of  Heat.    9  Plates.     Und.  1804,  8vo. 

Envy  at  Arms,  or  Caloric  Alarm  in  the  Church.  (In  verse.) 
Edin.  1805,  8vo. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane 
Trii^nometry.  With  an  Appendix,  Notes,  and  Illustrations. 
Being  the  1st.  vol.  of  a  proposed  *  Coarse  of  Mathematics.' 
Edin.  1809,  8vo.  2d  edit,  improved,  1811,  8vo.  3d  edit, 
improved  and  enlarged,  1817.  Translated  into  the  French 
and  German  languages. 

Short  Account  of  Experiments  and  Instruments  depending 
on  the  Relation  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture.  Edin.  1818, 8vo. 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  exhibiting  a  Progressive  View  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Calculation.  With  an  enlarged 
Table  of  the  Products  of  Numbers  under  one  Hundred.  Ed- 
inburgh, 1817,  8vo. 

On  Certain  Impressions  of  Cold,  transmitted  from  the 
Higher  Atmosphere;  with  a  description  of  an  Instrument 
adapted  to  measure  them.  Trans.  Edin.  Soc  vii.  468.  1817. 
The  iEtbrioscope,  the  instrument  here  alluded  to.  is,  in  another 
place,  described,  in  the  poetical  langiisge  of  its  author,  as 
**  fitted  to  extend  its  sensation  through  indefinite  space,  and 
to  reveal  the  condition  of  the  remotest  atmosphere." 

Essay  on  Heat  and  Climate.     Read  befora  the  Roy.vl  So- 


ciety of  I^ndon  in  1793.    Published  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annali 
of  Philosophy.     1819. 

Description  of  Instruments  for  Extending  and  Improving 
Meteorological  Observjitions.     Edin.  1820.  8vo. 

Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Geometry  of  Curve  IJnes,  being 
volume  ii.  of  a  Course  of  Mathematics,  and  designed  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Edin.  1821. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  compiled  for  the  use  ot 
his  class,  1  vol.     Edin.  1823.    2d  edit  1829. 

Rudiments  of  Plane  Geometry,  including  Geometrical 
Analysis,  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  being  an  abridgment  ot 
his  Elements  of  Geometry.     Edin.  1828,  small  8vo. 

Observations  on  Electrical  Theories,  written  in  1791,  in- 
serted in  Edinbuigh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  d.  1. 
1824. 

He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review,  and  to  the 
Edinbuigh  Review.  He  also  wrote  several  very  valuable  ar- 
ticles on  different  branches  of  Physics  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  A  *  Discourse  on  the  History 
of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  during  the  Eighteenth 
century,'  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  that  national  and 
standard  work,  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  masteriy  of  all  his  compositions. 

With  Robert  Jameson  and  Hugh  Murray,  LL.D.,  he  edited 
a  Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Seas 
and  R^ons;  with  Illustrations  of  their  Climate,  Geology, 
and  Natural  History ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Whale  Fishery 
Edin.  1836,  8vo. 


Lbwn,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  conjoined 
with  that  of  Melville  since  1706,  conferred  in  1641,  on  the 
celebrated  General  Alexander  Leslie,  a  memoir  of  whom  has 
been  already  given  (see  page  658  of  this  volume).  His  two 
sons,  Gustavus  and  Alexander,  Lord  Balgonie,  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  who  served  with  his  father  in  Ireland  in  1 642,  both 
died  before  him.  The  latter,  by  his  wife.  Lady  Margaret 
I^ie,  sister,  of  John  duke  of  Rothes,  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
had  a  son,  Alexander,  second  earl  of  Leven,  and  a  daughter. 
Catherine,  married  to  the  first  earl  of  Melville  (see  Mel- 
ville, earl  of). 

Alexander,  second  eari  of  T^ven,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
in  1661,  and  died  at  Balgonie,  15th  July  1664,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Catherine,  successively  countesses 
of  Leven  in  their  own  right.  The  former  married  in  1674, 
the  Hon.  Francis  Montgomery  of  Giffen,  second  son  of  the 
seventh  earl  of  Eglinton,  but  died  the  same  year,  without 
issue.  Her  sister,  Catherine,  died  unmarried,  and  her  aunt 
Catherine,  countess  of  Melville,  was  served  heir  to  her,  IStli 
January  1706.  The  title  devolved  on  David,  the  second  son 
of  the  first  earl  of  Melville. 

David,  third  earl  of  Leven  and  second  earl  of  Melville,  bom 
in  1660,  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Brandenburg  in 
1685,  and  was  first  a  captam  of  horse,  and  then  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  f(x)t,  with  which  at  the  Revolution  ot  1688,  he 
accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  to  England.  He  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor  to  William  and  Mary,  and  in  March 
1689,  he  became  colonel  of  the  25th  foot.  In  June  follow- 
ing he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in 
July  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Edin- 
burgh castle.  He  signalised  himself  in  the  campaign  in  Ire- 
land in  1690,  and  in  1692  he  served  in  Flanders.  Deprived 
of  the  governorship  of  Edinburgh  ca.stle  in  December  1702, 
he  was  reappointed  in  October  1 704.  On  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  Catherine,  countess  of  I^ven,  he  succeeded  as  earl, 
and  sat  in  parliament  as  such,  taking  precedency  of  his  far 
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F6T.  The  MlowiDK  jttr,  wben  linUanuit- 
Bnlonal  oFtlu  3Bd  Fitot,  lit  WM  in  tbs  eip«diCioii  igiiii«l  ths 
umM  of  rnae*,  wid  in  1760  ud  1761,  ha  Hrrsd  in  Gsmiwij 
nndv  Princ*  Ferdinud,  obo,  in  hia  dopktohH  to  the  nur- 
quii  of  Gnnbj,  6tb  Aagat  of  the  'Mter  }t»r,  manUoni  nitli 
pruM  Id*  "  diftingmiliMi  tiIdut."  In  1782  bi  Hrrad  in 
pDrtDjsl  u  ■  brigwlier-gansnL  Hs  vu  M.F.  fiwu  1761  U> 
1790.  On  ITth  Febnurj  1784  b*  vu  iippainLeii  eoiut^lB 
6(  tba  Tow«r.  mid  lord-lienMnmt  of  tbe  Tomr  HunleU,  uid 
in  Nonmba'  of  th«  Mm*  jfu  ganmor  of  PlTmoath.  Ha 
roM  Co  tba  nnk  of  gananl,  ICtb  0«tob«r  1T93,  when  ba  wu 
■worn  (  priTT  anndllor.  H«  diad  SfCb  Uvcb  ISOC,  in  bii 
68Ui  jm.  Bj  bii  wife,  Ladj  Loniia  Kair,  aJdut  din^lo' 
of  tba  fourth  mangnii  of  Ijitbian.  he  hid,  with  thrM  dangh- 
tcn,  on*  wo,  Chuls,  fourth  duka  of  Ricbmond  and  Lennoi. 
Tba  latter,  bom  in  Sootland  in  1TS4,  aarij  anlarttl  Ilie 
annj,  and  waa  captain  in  tba  CddAmun  foM-piarda  in 
1789,  when  be  rendered  bimielf  conapicnona  bj  duUenging 
and  fighting  a  duel  with  tbe  oolonal  of  the  regimant,  Frade- 
lick  duke  of  York.  Hia  roja]  higbnna  baring  atated  that 
at  tbe  dab  in  O'Anbignj'a,  Colonel  Lennoi  had  anbinitted 
to  certain  aipiasBiona  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  the  oolonel. 
on  thia  being  nportad  to  him,  itnt  a  latlv  to  tb*  duke  to 
the  aSeot  that,  aa  neither  be  nor  anir  menibar  of  tbe  elnb  r»- 
CDlleiMd  hearing  mch  irorda  addreaeed  to  him.  be  thon^t 
hia  rojal  higfantu  "  ought  to  oonCradict  the  report  as  pnb- 
IkIj  aa  he  had  aaaarted  it."  Tbe  duke  replied  that  tbe  word* 
were  tpoken  in  hia  own  preeanoa,  and  tbeiefbre  be  oontd  not 
ba  nibject  to  miataka :  he  wai  onlj  boDod  to  maintain  hia 
own  opinion  that  tbeir  ongbt  Co  be  reaenlad  bf  a  gentleman, 
l«inoi  iinmediatalj  MDt  *  meaaaga  to  hia  rejal  highnaea, 
reqmring  aatiafaotion.  A  meeting  locordinglT  took  plaoa  on 
Wimbledon  Common  on  tbe  !6tb  Uaj  1T89,  Lord  Bawdon, 
■flerwardi  marqnia  of  Heatings,  acUng  as  iecund  to  tbe  doke 
ofYorfc.uid  tbe  aarl  of  Winchelaea.  one  of  the  lorda  ofthe 
bedchamber  to  tbe  king,  aa  aeoond  to  Colonel  Lennox.  Tbe 
particalam  of  tbia  timnuotion  were  thua  detailed  bj  the  aeo- 
onda :  "  The  groand  «aa  meaiuied  U  toelTa  paoaa,  and  botli 
partiea  ware  to  Sre  at  a  eignal  agraed  upon.  Tbe  aignal  be- 
ing pien.  Colonel  Lennoi  Ared.  and  tbe  ball  graied  bia  lojil 
higbntaa'  onri.  Tbe  duke  of  fork  did  not  fire.  Loid  Raw- 
don  then  iaiarftoed,  and  aaid  '  That  he  thought  enoogb  had 
been  done.'  Colonel  Lennoi  obaerred  >  Tliat  the  duka  bad 
not  fired.'  Lord  Rawdon  aaid, '  It  wa*  not  tbe  duke'a  ioten- 
tlon  to  Ore ;  hi*  rojal  bigbneai  had  come  oat  upon  the  cdo- 
nel'a  deaire  In  give  him  aatiafactian,  and  had  no  animoutj 
Bgainat  bim.'  Colonel  l«nnai  preaaed  that  the  duke  aliouhj 
fire,  whieb  waa  declined,  npon  a  repetition  of  the  reason. 
Lord  Winchelaea  then  went  up  lo  tbe  duke  of  York,  and  ez- 
pnaaed  a  hope  'That  hia  nnal  highneaa  could  hare  no  objec- 
tion  to  tar  t'<*t  be  conddered  Colonel  Lennoi  a  man  of 
honour  and  courage.'  Hia  rojal  hi^ncaa  replied  '  That  he 
ebonid  aaj  nothing;  be  bad  coma  out  to  give  tba  oolonel 
aatiafaction,  and  did  not  mean  to  lire  at  bim :  if  Colonel  Len- 
noi waa  not  aatiafled  he  might  fire  agun.'  Colonel  Lennoi 
aaid  '  He  could  not  paaeibi}'  Bn  again  at  tba  duke,  aa  bia 
roTal  UghntM  did  not  mean  to  fin  at  him.'  On  thia  both 
partie*  qnittad  tbe  gronnd.  Tbe  aaconda  think  it  proper  Co 
add,  that  both  partiea  babaTed  with  the  ntmoat  coolneaa  and 
intrepidly."  Hanug.  on  the  S8th  of  the  aama  montli,  ob- 
tainnd  tba  doke'f  pecmtaaion  fbr  a  call  of  tbe  i^een  to  oon- 
ndar  hia  conduct,  thej  declared  their  opinion  to  be  that,  anb- 
aequent  to  tbe  ISth,  be  had  "  bthaTedwIth  ootmga,  hat  from 
the  paculiaritT  of  the  tomunatancee,  notwicbjodgment.''  In 
conaequcnce  of  thia  deolaratioo,  be,  on  tbe  I6th  June,  ex- 
cbangrd  hia  company  in  tbeguarda  for  the  bcutenaot-colcH 
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nek?  of  the  SAth  foot,  tbm  ttatiuned  in  KdinburKfa  caatle. 
An  Iiiab  gentleman  of  tbe  name  of  Theopbiloi  Swift,  ■  ala- 
tiie  and  author  of  >  U&  of  Dean  Swift.  baTing  puUiafaed  a 
pamphlet,  refieoting  on  hia  character,  Cidonel  Lennoi  aanl 
him  a  challenge,  and  on  ^w  morning  of  tbe  Sd  July,  they 
met  in  a  field  near  London,  attended  by  their  aeconda,  llr. 
ttwift  br  Sir  William  Brown,  and  CoL  Lennoi  by  CoL  Pbippt. 
wlien  tne  hjtU  from  tbe  oolonel'a  pistol  lodgnj  in  Hr.  Swin'a 
bodT,  bnt  he  aoon  reooTared  from  hl>  woond.  On  bia  aninl 
in  Kdinkurgb,  on  the  Slat  of  tbe  month.  Ibe  castle  waa  iDn- 
minatad  in  hononr  of  hi*  joining  the  regiment  Tbe  iaoui^ 
pontlon  Dt  [nldainltha  in  Edinhnrgb  made  bin  aa  hODonir 
member  of  tlieir  bodj.  and  preeented  him  with  tbe  freedom  i 
in  a  ailTer  anuff-bai.  He  had  also  tbe  freedom  of  tba  pity 
oonfemd  on  bim  by  the  magialratea.  The  auljolued  ia  from 
a  fnll-lengtb  portrait  of  Colonel  Lennoi,  taken  irhila  In  Kdin- 
borgh  by  Kay,  and  iiiaerttd.  with  a  biot;npbiea]  account  el 


In  September  of  the  aame  year  he  married 

eldest  daughter  of  the  foarth  duke  of  Gordon,  and  ni«ce  t* 

the  oelebntsd  Lady  Wallaea. 

He  afterwarda  aarred  in  tba  I.aeward  lalandi,  and  anifed 
In  St.  Domingo  from  MartiniqiM  with  eight  flank  compauia 
of  foot,  on  thefitb  Jnne  1704,  jnat  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the' 
yellow  fever,  to  which  40  offlona  and  600  rank  and  file  MI 
pictima  in  two  months.  In  1791^  he  wa*  appointed  aide-d^- 
oamp  to  the  king,  with  tbe  nnk  of  colonel,  and  in  179S  he 
became  mqor-generaL  In  1800  ba  waa  made  oolfinel-oooi- 
mandant  of  the  OSth  toot,  and  in  Hay  1803  WM  premoted  to 
be  oidonal  of  the  aame  regimenL  He  attained  tlie.  rank  ol 
lianteoant-genanlinlSOS,  andofgenenlin  ISU. 

At  the  general  election  of  ITBt,  SB-thuMinnent  of  hit 
father  fiwn  the  repreaenttCiDn  at  Soaaei.  he  was  eleettd 
M.P.  for  that  county,  and  gave  bia  support  to  Pitt'a  admin- 
iatratioD.     Ha  waa  recboaea  in  1796,  and  again  in  ItkIS  ana 
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1806.  The  same  yenr  he  succeeded  hu  ancle  as  duke  of 
fiicbmond  and  Lennox.  On  the  let  April  1807,  he  was 
sworn  a  privy  cuuncillor,  and  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
li*eland,  which  dignity  he*  held  for  six  yeitrs.  His  adminis- 
tration, with  Colonel  Wellotley,  afterwards  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  chief  secretary,  was  very  popular.  On  quitting  Ire- 
inndf  his  grace  removed  with  his  family  to  Brussels,  and  both 
he  and  his  eldest  sun,  the  earl  of  Marcb,  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  suite  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  British 
North  America.  His  administration,  which  had  commenced 
auspiciously,  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner.  Hav- 
ing been  bitten  by  a  dog,  he  died  of  hydniphobia,  at  Mont- 
real, on  28th  August  1819.  and  was  interred  in  tlie  cathedral 
church  of  Quebec.  His  sufferings  previous  to  his  death  were 
extreme.  He  had  risen  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
and  propoeed  walking  through  Richmond  wood  to  the  new 
settlement  of  that  name.  In  hia  progress  through  the  wood 
he  started  off  on  heanng  a  dog  bark,  and  was  with  difBcul^ 
overtaken;  and  on  the  party*s  arrival  at  the  skirts  of  the 
wood,  at  the  sight  of  some  stagnant  water,  his  grace  haatily 
leaped  over  a  fence,  and  rushed  into  an  adjoining  bam,  whi- 
ther his  dismayed  companions  eagerly  followed  him.  The 
paroxysm  of  his  disorder  was  now  at  its  height.  He  was 
with  difficulty  removed  to  a  miserable  hovel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  expired  in  the  anns  of  a  faithful  Swiss,  who 
had  never  quitted  his  beloved  master  fur  a  moment  Whilst 
in  this  miserable  log-hut,  reason  occasionally  resumed  her 
empire,  and  his  grace  availed  himself  of  these  lucid  intervals 
to  address  a  letter  to  Lady  Margaret  Lennox;  in  which  he 
reminded  her  that  a  favourite  dog,  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold, being  in  a  room  at  the  castle  of  St.  I^ouis.  at  a  time, 
live  months  before,  when  shaving  he  had  cut  his  chin,  the 
dog  was  lifted  up  to  lick  the  wound,  when  the  animal,  which 
subsequently  went  mad,  bit  him  on  the  chin.  He  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

His  eldest  si>n,  Charles  Gordon  Lennox,  K.6.,  6th  duke, 
bom  Aug.  8,  179 L,  married  April  10,  1817,  Lady  Caroline 
Paget,  eldest  daughter  of  1st  marquis  of  Anglesey,  issue,  4 
sons  and  3  drs.     He  early  entered  the  army,  and  in  1810 
joined  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal  as  aide-do-camp 
and  assistant  military  secretary,  remwning  with  him  till 
the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war.     He  was  also  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo.     In  1829  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter; postmaster-general  from  1880  to  1884.     On  the  death 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  fifth  and  last  duke  of  Gordon,  in 
1886,  he  asMumed  the  additional  name  of  Gordon,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  greater  part  of  his  estates ;  chancellor  of  Marischal 
college  and  university,  Aberdeen ;  high  steward  of  Chichester; 
a  privy  councillor;  lord-lieutenant  of  Sussex;  viM-admiral 
of  the  coast  of  Sussex;  colonel  of  the  Royal  Sussex  militia; 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.     He  died  Oct.  21, 1860,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  earl  of  March  and 
Damley.    The  second  son.  Lord  Fitzruy  George  Charles  Len- 
nox, an  officer  in  the  army,  was  lost  in  the  President  steamer 
in  1841,  coming  from  America.     His  grace's  2d  daughter, 
Lady  AugnsU- Catherine,  countess  of  Dorabei^g,  bora  in  1827, 
married  in  1851  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Wemiar. 

Charles,  6th  duke,  bom  Feb.  27,  1818,  oapt.  in  the  army 
when  earl  of  March,  MP.,  and  president  of  poor-law  board; 
hereditary  constable  of  Inverness  castle.  Hb  grace  married 
in  1843.  Franoea  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Algernon  F  Gre- 
ville,  Esq. ;  issue,  Charles  Henry,  earl  of  March  and  Damley, 
2  otlier  sons,  and  2  daughters. 


Aberdeenshire.  During  the  17th  oeuturj  there  were  at  one 
time  three  general  officers  ot  the  name  in  different  European 
services;  namely,  Walter,  Count  Leslie,  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany;  David  I^ie,  created  Lord  Newark  in 
1661.  in  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden;  and 
Alexander,  earl  of  Leven,  commander  of  the  Scota  army. 
Several  counts  of  the  name  are  settled  in  Gennany,  and  there 
are  many  families  named  I«eslie  in  France,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

The  l^ies  derive  their  descent  from  one  Bartholomew,  a 
Flemish  cliief,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the  diatrict  of 
Garioch,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 
He  obtained  the  barony  of  Lesly  or  Leslyn,  in  that  district, 
from  which  his  posterity  adopted  the  name.  The  fourth  in 
descent  from  him,  Nonnan  de  Lesley,  obtained  from  Alexan- 
der III.,  in  1288,  a  grant  of  the  woods  and  lands  of  Fetkill, 
now  called  I^ie,  in  Fife.  He  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  for 
lands  lying  in  different  counties.  He  was  one  of  the  mag- 
natea  Scotia  who  renounced  the  confederation  with  France 
15th  July  1296,  and  was  by  Edward  I.  appouited  in  1805 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

His  son,  Sir  Andrew  de  Lesley,  signed  the  letter  to  the 
Pope  in  1320,  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  He 
had  four  sons,  namely,  Norman,  who  succeeded  him;  Wal- 
ter, earl  of  Roas;  Andrew,  who  succeeded  Nonnan;  and 
George,  ancestor  of  the  Lesleys  of  Balquhain,  from  whom  de- 
scended Alexander,  first  earl  of  I>even.  (See  Lkven,  earl 
of.)  Norman  witnessed  the  commitision  isaued  by  the  stew  • 
ard  of  Scotland' for  treating  of  the  liberation  of  David  IL, 
lOtb  May  1856.  Two  yeara  afterwards  he  and  Sir  Robert 
Entkine  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  solicit  the  Pope  for  a 
grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scot- 
land, towards  payment  of  the  ransom  of  that  monarch,  which 
they  obtained  for  three  years.  They  were  also  appointed, 
10th  May  1359,  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  Charles  the 
dauphin,  regent  of  France,  with  whom  they  concluded  an 
alliance.  He  died  before  1 1th  Febnury  1866,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Andrew,  whose  son,  another  Nonnan, 
made  an  entail  of  the  lands  in  1390.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
David  de  Lesley,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  James  I.  He 
had  a  daughter,  who,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  inherited  the 
barony  of  Lesley,  and  married  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name, 
ancestor  uf  the  Leslies  of  Leslie.  The  other  estates  went  to 
the  heur-male,  supposed  to  have  been  David  de  Lesley's  cousin- 
gennan.  Sir  George  Leslie  of  Rothes,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Rothes  (see  Rothes,  earl  of). 


Leslie,  a  sumame,  derived  from  lands  ot  that  name  in 


The  family  of  Leslie  of  Wardes  and  Findrassie,  Elginshire, 
descend  from  Robert  Leslie  of  Findrassie,  son  of  George,  3d 
earl  of  Rothes.  John  I^eslie,  Esq.  of  Wardes,  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  Sept.  1, 1625,  with  remainder  to 
his  heirs  male  whatsoever.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1620. 
His  grandfather,  William  I.«slie,  Esq.,  was  king's  falconer, 
and  his  great-great -great-grandfather,  Alexander  Leslie,  was 
receiver-general  to  James  IV.  llie  son  of  the  latter,  John 
Leslie,  was  five  times  married,  and  died  April  1,  1546.  His 
first  wife,  Stewart,  daughter  of  tlie  bishop  of  Moray,  was 
great-granddaughter  of  James  IL,  and  his  2d,  through  whom 
the  family  descends,  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Crichton,  Esq.  of  Frendraught  By  h'ls  8d  wife  he  was  an- 
cestor of  the  Leslies  of  WarthilL 

On  tlie  decease,  unmarried,  of  Sir  John,  2d  baronet,  the 
son  of  the  first,  the  title  reverted,  without  the  estates,  to  his 
tmde,  (Sir)  William.  This  gentleman  declined  to  assume  it^ 
and  his  four  sons  dying  without  isaue,  the  baronetcy,  after 
his  decease,  was  inherited  by  his  kinsman,  Sur  John  Leslie, 
4th  baronet,  great-great-grandson  of  Nonnan  Leslie,  Esq.. 
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dunWUna  in  1767.  Ttu  fbllovin);  jur,  wheo  limlenuil- 
mlaiMl  of  tin  SSd  fbot,  b«  wu  in  the  tipedition  igunst  Ilie 
«aut  of  Pnna.  End  in  1760  ud  17S1,  tw  igmd  in  Germuij 
under  Princa  Perdinuid,  wbo,  in  hit  dMpMehia  to  Cbe  mar- 
quis arOnnbf,  6th  AngniCof  the  'Utar  jear,  msitionB  with 
pniia  his  "  distingnishsd  nlour."  In  1762  bs  fared  in 
PoTtngil  u  ■  brigsdier-gtnsnJ.  Hs  «u  H.P.  from  1761  to 
1790.  On  17th  Fabniuj  17B4  hs  was  ippoinMd  oonsUbls 
jf  tlio  TowM'.  and  lord-licDlsnaat  ■rf'the  Towsr  HimlsU,  uid 
in  Mnveoiba'  of  tha  nine  yew  goiemar  of  Plymontb.  H< 
Toat  to  ths  rank  of  gnwnl,  ISth  October  1793,  when  be  irii 
■worn  ■  prin  oonnciDor.  H*  disd  2fith  Hanh  ISOS,  in  fail 
68tb  jtaz.  Bj  his  wift,  Lsdj  Looiu  K«rr,  aldast  danghter 
of  the  foDrth  inirqnia  nf  l/iUiiui,  fas  had,  with  tbrM  dingh- 
tera,  one  son,  Chnries.  Taurtfa  duke  of  Riohmond  and  Lennoi. 
The  UttAT,  bora  in  Scotland  la  1764.  eailj  entered  tlie 
arm},  ud  wh  capUin  in  tha  Coldatream  [bot-piardi  in 
17S9,  vb*n  h*  rmderad  himaalf  conapicnooa  bj  chiUen^g 
and  fighting  ■  dasl  with  the  Bolonel  of  the  regiment,  Frede- 
rick duke  of  York.  Hia  rojil  bighnns  hariDgitstod  ibiE 
at  tb*  dab  in  D'Anbignj'a,  Colonel  Lennox  had  SDbmitMd 
to  oertala  evprasuona  unwDrthj  of  a  gentleman,  the  colonel, 
on  this  being  reported  to  him,  lenl  a  letter  to  the  dnke  to 
Il»  effect  that,  as  neither  he  nor  an j  member  i^  Ui«  clob  re- 
collected hearing  such  wordi  iddnasod  to  him,  ha  thought 
hia  rojal  highneaa  ^^  ought  to  contradict  the  report  as  pnl>- 
lielTSufaehitdsawrttdit."  The  duke  replied  that  the  ironla 
were  spoken  in  bia  onn  preaence,  and  therefore  be  conid  not 
he  gultject  to  miatake;  he  RU  onljr  bannd 


l^nnox  immediately  ai 


'  onght  to  be  ressnted  bj  a  gentlsn 


ii  rtijal  highneaa, 
leetuig  iccordinglT  took  place  on 
Wimbledon  Common  on  the  Sdth  Uaj  17it9,  Lord  Rawdon. 
afterwarda  marquis  of  Usstinga,  acting  aa  eecund  to  the  ilnki 
of  York,  and  the  earl  of  Wincbelses,  one  of  the  ionla  of  Ills 
bedchamber  to  tbe  king,  as  second  to  Colonel  Lennoi.  The 
psrtieolara  of  this  tranaaction  wen  tbna  detailed  bj  the  aeo- 
onds !  *'  Ths  ground  waa  meaanred  at  tnelTe  pacea,  and  both 
partiea  itete  to  fire  at  a  aignal  agreed  npon.  The  aignal  be- 
ing giren,  Colond  Lennox  tired,  and  tha  ball  graied  hia  rojal 
higlineaa'  curl  Tbe  duke  of  York  did  not  fire.  Lord  Raw- 
don then  interfered,  and  said  '  That  he  tboDght  anODgh  had 
beSD  done.'  Colonel  Lennox  oliserred 'That  the  duke  bad 
not  fired.'  Lord  Rawdon  aaid, '  It  waa  not  tbe  duke's  intsn- 
tion  to  firsi  his  rojal  highnna  bad  ooma  out  upon  the  oolo- 
nel's  denre  to  give  faim  sMisfacUon,  and  had  no  animoeitir 
against  him.*  Colonel  Lennox  pressed  tbat  tbe  dnke  alionld 
fire,  which  was  dedined,  upon  ■  rspetiiioD  of  tbe  reiion. 
Lord  Winchelwa  then  went  np  to  the  dnke  of  York,  and  ex- 
priaaid  >  hops  '  That  his  nnal  highneaa  could  haie  no  olgec- 
tion  to  SBj  that  he  oonridered  Colonel  Lennox  >  man  of 
hoDonr  and  courage.'  Hia  rofal  hi^neai  replied  '  That  he 
sbonid  sa^  nothing;  fas  bad  corns  ont  to  give  the  colonel 
aatiafaetioi).  and  did  not  mean  to  fin  at  him :  if  Colonel  Len- 
noi was  not  satisBed  lie  might  fin  again.'  Colonel  Lennox 
said  '  He  could  not  psssiblj  fire  again  at  the  dnke,  aa  bia 
roial  highness  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him.'  On  this  both 
paitlss  qoitted  tin  grwuuL  Ths  seconds  tbink  it  praper  to 
add,  that  both  parties  bebared  with  the  utmost  ooolneis  and 
iDtrepditj."  Haring,  on  the  Mth  of  lbs  asms  numth,  ob- 
uuned  tha  doke'f  peraiission  Ibr  a  call  of  the  i^oera  to  con- 
sider bia  conduct,  tfaej  declared  their  opinion  to  bs  tbat,  lab- 
Sfi^nent  to  tbs  15th,  lie  had  *'  iwhaved  with  oouiage,  but  from 
the  pacnliaHtv  of  the  dranmatauGca,  uotwith  judgment."  In 
coDsequsnee  of  this  declaration,  he,  on  tbe  I61h  June,  ex- 
shanged  hi*  uompaoj  id  the  guards  tor  the  beaten  itit-colo- 


4  DUKE  OF 

netcf  of  the  Soth  foot,  than  etationed  in  Kdinbnr(h  castle. 
An  Liih  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Theophiln*  Swift,  a  ida- 
tire  and  autbiir  of  a  Life  of  Dean  Swift,  having  publiafaed  a 
pamphlet,  reflecting  on  his  chancier.  Colonel  Lennox  eeni 
bim  a  challenge,  and  on  ths  marn'mg  of  the  Sd  Jul;,  thev 
met  in  a  iM  near  London,  attended  bj  their  Kconds,  >lr. 
»wia  bv  Sir  William  Brown,  and  CoL  Lennoi  hv  CoL  Phippa. 
wlisn  tbe  hrtll  from  the  colonel'a  pistol  lodged  in  Ur.  Swift's 
hodir.  but  be  aeon  noovsred  from  his  wonnd.  On  hia  airiral 
in  Kdinbui^,  on  ths  list  of  the  month,  the  castte  waa  ilhi- 
minsted  in  honour  of  hia  joining  tbe  regiment  Ths  uour- 
porstion  ot  gnldtinilhi  io  Edinburgh  made  him  an  honorai; 
memlier  of  tlmr  bodi,  and  praaented  him  with  tbe  fiwedom 
in  a  ailver  snuff-boi.  He  had  alao  the  freedom  of  the  ciif 
oonrerrwl  on  faim  hj  tfae  magislntes.  The  sulijained  ia  (nm 
a  fnll-lsngth  portimit  of  Cofamel  {.ennoi,  taken  while  in  Edia- 
hurgb  bj  Kaj.  and  iiiaertnl,  with  a  biotrnpbical  account  of 
the  oohmal,  in  Kof'i  fittihw^  PerlrttiU: 


In  Sq>tember  of  ths  sams  jear  fas  manied  r.adj  I 

eldest  danghter  of  ths  rburth  duks  of  Gordon,  and  niecs  Is 

the  oelebralsd  Ladj  Wallace. 

He  afterwarda  aBrrad  in  the  Leeward  falanda,  and  anived 
in  St.  Domingo  fnm  Martiniqae  with  eight  flank  companies 
of  foot,  on  the  gth  June  17M.  jnit  at  tfae  bnakiDg  out  of  tbe' 
fellow  fever,  to  which  40  affieen  and  600  rank  and  file  feU 
victims  XD  two  months.  In  179G  hs  was  appointed  aida-ds- 
camp  to  tbe  kmg,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  I79S  he 
became  mi^or-generaL  In  1800  ha  waa  made  oaloDel-eom- 
mandant  of  the  S£th  foot,  and  in  Maj  1808  wss  pimnotad  te 
be  colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  He  attsined  tfae.  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  1805,  and  of  general  in  1814. 

At  tbe  general  election  of  17M,  «o  thaatireniait  of  his 
fatbar  from  the  repreaentation  of  liiasiii.  ha  was  sleeted 
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1806.  The  same  yenr  be  snoceeded  his  ancle  as  duke  of 
fiicbmond  and  Lennox.  On  the  let  April  1807,  he  waa 
sworn  a  privy  cunncillorf  and  appointed  lord-lieatenant  of 
li-eland,  which  dignity  he*  held  for  six  years.  His  adminis- 
tration, with  Colonel  Welletdey,  afterwards  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  chief  secretary,  was  very  popular.  On  quitting  Ire- 
liind,  his  grace  removed  witli  his  family  to  Brussels,  and  both 
he  and  his  eldest  sun,  the  earl  of  Marcb,  accompanied  the 
dnke  of  Wellington's  suite  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Soon  after,  be  was  appointed  governor-general  of  British 
North  America.  His  adiniuiatration,  which  had  commenced 
auspidously,  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner.  Hav- 
ing been  bitten  by  a  dog,  he  died  of  hydruphobia,  at  Mont- 
rcMl,  on  28th  Angust  1819.  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Quebec.  His  sufferings  previous  to  his  death  were 
extreme.  He  had  risen  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
and  proposed  walking  through  Richmond  wood  to  the  new 
settlement  of  that  name.  In  hia  progress  through  the  wood 
he  started  off  on  hearing  a  dog  bark,  and  was  with  difficult 
overtaken;  and  on  the  party*s  arrival  at  the  skirts  of  the 
wood,  at  the  sight  of  some  stagnant  water,  his  grace  hastily 
leaped  over  a  fence,  and  rushed  into  an  adjoining  bam,  whi- 
ther his  dismayed  companions  eagerly  followed  him.  The 
paroxysm  of  his  disorder  was  now  at  its  height.  He  was 
with  difficulty  removed  to  a  miserable  hovel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  expired  in  the  arms  of  a  futhful  Swiss,  who 
had  never  quitted  his  beloved  master  f«ir  a  moment  Whilst 
in  this  miserable  log-hut,  reason  occasionally  resumed  her 
empire,  and  his  grace  avuiled  himself  of  these  lucid  intervals 
to  address  a  letter  to  Lady  Margaret  I^nnox;  in  which  he 
reminded  her  that  a  favourite  d»g,  behmging  to  the  house- 
hold, being  in  a  room  at  the  castle  of  St.  I^ouis.  at  a  time, 
five  montlis  before,  when  shaving  he  had  cut  his  chin,  the 
dog  was  lifted  up  to  lick  the  wound,  whan  the  animal,  which 
subsequently  went  mad,  bit  him  on  the  chin.  He  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

His  eldest  son,  GhaHes  Gordon  Lennox,  K.6.,  5th  duke, 
bom  Aug.  8,  1791,  married  April  10,  1817,  Lady  Caroline 
Paget,  eldest  daughter  of  1st  marquis  of  Anglesey,  issue,  4 
sons  and  3  drs.     He  early  entered  the  army,  and  in  1810 
joined  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal  as  aide-de-camp 
and  assistant  military  secretary,  remwning  with  him  till 
the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war.     He  was  also  at  Qnatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo.     In  1829  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter; postmaster-general  from  1880  to  1884.     On  the  death 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  fifth  and  last  duke  of  Gordon,  in 
1886,  he  asMumed  the  additional  name  of  Gordon,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  greater  part  of  his  estates ;  chancellor  of  Marischal 
collie  and  univendty,  Aberdeen ;  high  steward  of  Chichester; 
a  privy  councillor;  lord-lieutenant  of  Sussex;  vice-admiral 
of  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  colonel  of  the  Royal  Sussex  militia ; 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  qneen.     He  died  Oct.  21, 1860,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  earl  of  March  and 
Damley.    The  second  son.  Lord  Fitzroy  George  Charies  Len- 
nox, an  officer  in  the  army,  was  lost  in  tlie  President  steamer 
in  1841,  coming  from  America.     His  grace's  2d  daughter, 
Lady  Augusta- Catherine,  ouuntess  of  Dorabei^,  bom  in  1827, 
married  in  1861  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

Charles,  6th  duke,  bora  Feb.  27,  1818,  eapt.  in  the  army 
when  earl  of  March,  MP.,  and  president  of  poor-law  board; 
hereditary  constable  of  Inverness  castle.  His  grace  married 
in  1848,  Franoes  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Algernon  F  Gre- 
ville,  Esq. ;  issue,  Charles  Henry,  earl  of  March  and  Damley, 
2  other  sons,  and  2  daughters. 


Aberdeenshire.  During  the  17th  century  there  were  at  one 
time  three  general  officers  of  the  name  in  different  European 
services;  namely,  Walter,  Count  Leslie,  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany;  David  I^ie,  created  Lord  Newark  in 
1661.  in  that  of  GnsUvus  Adolphns,  king  of  Sweden;  and 
Alexander,  earl  of  Leven,  commander  of  the  Scots  army. 
Several  oounta  of  the  name  are  settled  in  Germany,  and  there 
are  many  families  named  l.eslie  in  France,  Russia,  and  Pohuid. 

The  l^ies  derive  their  descent  from  one  Bartliolomew,  a 
Flemish  chief,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the  dutrict  of 
Garioch,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 
He  obtained  the  barony  of  Lesly  or  Leslyn,  in  that  district, 
from  which  his  posterity  adopted  the  name.  The  fourth  in 
descent  from  him,  Nonnan  de  Lesley,  obtained  from  Alexan- 
der III.,  in  1288,  a  grant  of  the  woods  and  lands  of  Fetkill, 
now  called  I^ie,  in  Fife.  He  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  for 
lands  lying  in  different  counties.  He  was  one  of  the  mag- 
notes  SooUa  who  renounced  the  confederation  with  France 
15th  July  1296,  and  was  by  Edward  I.  appointed  m  1805 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

His  son.  Sir  Andrew  de  Lesley,  signed  the  letter  to  the 
Pope  in  1320,  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  He 
had  four  sons,  namely,  Norman,  who  succeeded  him;  Wal- 
ter, earl  of  Row;  Andrew,  who  succeeded  Nonnan;  and 
George,  ancestor  of  the  Lesleys  of  Balqnhain,  from  whom  de- 
scended Alexander,  first  earl  of  I^ven.  (See  Leykn,  earl 
of.)  Norman  witnessed  the  oommitfiun  isaued  by  the  stew- 
ard of  Scotland' for  treating  of  the  liberation  of  David  II., 
10th  May  1856.  Two  years  afterwards  he  and  Sir  Robert 
Erskine  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  solicit  the  Pope  for  a 
grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scot- 
land, towards  payment  of  the  ransom  of  that  monarch,  which 
they  obtained  for  three  yeiuv.  They  were  also  sppointed, 
10th  May  1359,  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  Charles  the 
dauphin,  regent  of  France,  with  whom  they  concluded  an 
alliance.  He  died  before  1 1th  Febraary  1866,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Andrew,  whose  son,  anotlier  Nonnan, 
made  an  entail  of  the  lands  in  1390.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
David  de  Lesley,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  James  L  He 
had  a  daughter,  who,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  inherited  the 
barony  of  Lesley,  and  married  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name, 
anceator  uf  the  Leslies  of  Leslie.  The  other  estates  went  to 
the  heur-male,  supposed  to  have  been  David  de  Lesley's  cousin- 
gemian.  Sir  George  Leslie  of  Rothes,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Rothes  (see  RtiTHics,  earl  of). 


Lesijb,  a  sumame,  derived  from  lands  ot  that  name  in 


The  family  of  I^ie  of  Wardes  and  Findrassie,  El^nshire, 
descend  from  Robert  Leslie  of  Findrassie,  son  of  George,  8d 
earl  of  Rothes.  John  Ijoslie,  Esq.  of  Wardes,  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  Sept.  1, 1625,  with  remainder  to 
his  heirs  male  whatsoever.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1620. 
H\b  grandfather,  William  Leslie,  Esq.,  waa  king*s  falconer, 
and  his  great-great-great-grandfather,  Alexander  Leslie,  was 
receiver-general  to  Jamea  IV.  The  son  of  the  latter,  John 
I^ie,  was  five  times  married,  and  died  April  1,  1546.  His 
first  wife,  Stewart,  daughter  of  tlie  bishop  of  Moray,  was 
great-granddaughter  of  James  II.,  and  his  2d,  through  whom 
the  fiunily  descends,  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Crichton,  Esq.  of  Frendraught  By  his  8d  wife  he  was  an- 
cestor of  the  Leslies  of  WarthiU. 

On  Um  decease,  unmarried,  of  Sir  John,  2d  baronet,  the 
son  of  the  first,  the  title  reverted,  without  the  estates,  to  his 
unde,  (Sir)  William.  This  gentleman  declined  to  assume  it^ 
and  his  four  sons  dying  without  iftnie,  the  baronetcy,  after 
hia  decease,  waa  inherited  by  his  kinsman,  Sur  John  Leslie, 
4th  baronet,  great-great-grandson  of  Norman  Leslie,  Esq.. 


LENNOX, 


n  17&7.  Ths  foUowini;  jur,  when  linuonuit- 
Mlimel  of  tk«  38d  raat,  in  wu  in  ths  expedition  ngiiiiut  (lie 
snub  iJ  Fnnce.  vid  in  ITSD  uid  1761,  Iw  Mmd  in  Germtnj 
under  Prince  Ferdinind,  wlio,  in  bis  dupatohn  to  ttae  mir- 
qui»  of  Oruibj,  6th  Angnit  of  the  ^^tter  jeer,  tneDtiotu  witli 
pniie  hie  "  dirtingniahed  Tilnur."  In  1703  he  aerred  in 
Portngd  »  m  brigedter-genenL  Be  wu  U.P,  fTDm  1761  lo 
1Tt)0.  On  17th  Febnuiy  17S4  be  WM  nppmnMd  omutable 
if  tb*  Tower,  end  lonl-lieDtenut  of  the  Toiror  HunleU,  ind 
in  Noieniba'  of  the  ume  jai  goTenior  of  Pl.TmonCh.  Be 
rm  to  thB  rank  of  genenl,  Ifith  October  1798,  wben  h*  wu 
nwom  ■  priTT  coonoillor.  Ha  died  26th  March  1S0&,  in  bit 
GBth  jeai.  B^  bia  wife,  Lad;  Louiu  Kerr,  eldeat  daogfatar 
of  tbe  fourth  manjnii  of  I.nt>iiaii,  ha  had,  irith  three  dangh- 
t«n,  one  aon,  Charlea,  fourth  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox. 
Tbe  latter,  bom  in  SooUaad  in  1T64,  tari;  nitaod  tlie 
army,  and  wu  captain  in  the  Coldatream  foot-piarda  in 
1789,  when  h«  randered  bimaelf  conapicDoni  b;  challenging 
and  figbting  a  duel  with  the  cotooel  of  tbe  raiment,  Frede- 
rick duke  of  York.  Bia  rojiai  hi^neaa  baTing  ataCad  that 
at  the  club  in  D'Anbignj'i,  Colonel  Lennox  had  enbinicted 
to  caRain  aipraeaiona  unworthj  of  a  gantleman,  the  colonel, 
on  thia  being  reported  to  bim,  aent  a  letter  to  the  duke  to 
tha  efito  that,  as  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  tbe  olnb  iv- 
Dollectad  bearing  mch  worda  iddreaaed  to  bim.  he  tboog^t 
bia  rojal  higbneaa  "  ooght  to  contradict  tbe  npvrtae  pub- 
hclj  aa  be  had  aawrted  it."    Tbe  duke  replied  that  the  wotda 

be  anbjeot  to  mistake ;  he  was  onlj  bonnd  to  maintain  h» 
own  opinion  that  thev  DU^bt  to  be  reaented  bj  a  gentleman. 
I^annox  iinmadialelj  eent  a  meaaaga  to  hia  lOjaJ  bigbneaa, 
requiring  aatufacdon.  A  meeting  aocordingiv  took  place  ou 
Wimbledon  Common  on  the  SGth  Maj  1789,  Lord  Bawdon, 
afterwaida  marqcie  of  Haatinga,  acting  aa  aectaid  to  tbe  dnke 
of  York,  and  tbe  earl  of  Wincbelsca,  one  of  the  lorde  of  the 
bedchamber  to  tbe  king,  a>  eeoood  to  Colonel  Lennox.  Tbe 
particolai*  of  this  transaction  were  thue  detailed  bj  tbe  ieo- 
onda:  *'Tbe  ground  was  meaaored  at  twelve  paoea,  aad  botli 
parties  wera  to  fire  at  a  signal  agreed  apan.  The  aignal  be- 
ing K<>en,  Colonel  Lennox  tired,  and  the  ball  gnued  bis  rojil 
higlmew'  onri.  The  dnke  of  York  did  not  Rra.  Lord  Raw- 
dun  then  inlaifered,  and  said  '  That  he  thought  enough  had 
been  dona.'  Colonel  Lennox  oiiHTTad  '  That  the  duke  bad 
not  fired.'  Lord  Rawdon  sstd, '  It  wss  not  tlie  duke's  inten- 
tion to  fin:  hiarojal  kighntaa  had  oome  ont  upon  tb*  oolo- 
nel's  deure  10  giic  him  utisfaction,  and  had  no  anlmneitr 
againit  him.'  Colonel  Lennox  preeeed  that  the  duke  elioold 
fire,  whidi  was  declined,  upon  a  repetition  of  the  reaaon. 
Loid  Winchelera  then  went  np  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  ex- 
prassed  a  hope  '  Thst  hia  roial  bigbneaa  could  bare  no  objec- 
tion  to  aaj  that  be  conridered  Colonel  Lennox  a  man  of 
honour  and  conrage.'  His  rofal  highneas  replied  'That  ha 
ahonld  nj  nothing ;  ha  had  come  ont  to  giro  tb*  colonel 
aatisfactlon,  and  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him :  if  Colonel  Len- 
nox was  not  aati^sd  lie  might  On  again.'  Colonel  Lennox 
said  '  He  could  not  pasaibl;  fln  again  at  the  dnke,  aa  bis 
roral  bigbneaa  did  not  mean  to  fin  st  him.'  On  this  both 
parties  qoitted  tbe  gronnd.  Tbe  seconde  think  it  proper  to 
add,  that  both  partiea  behaved  with  the  utmost  ooolncaa  and 
intrepidiq'.''  Banng,  on  tiie  SSth  of  tha  aama  month,  ob- 
lained  the  dukc'f  pomiasion  for  a  call  of  the  i^oen  to  con- 
sider his  conduct,  tbtj  declared  their  opnion  to  be  that,  sub- 
sequent to  the  IStta,  he  had  *■  behaved  with  ooniage,  bat  tram 
the  pecnliaritT  of  the  dnnunatancea.  Dot  with  Judgment."  In 
consequence  of  thia  declaration,  he,  on  the  I6th  June,  ex- 
changed his  Lompsnj  in  tbe  gusids  fc 


4  DUKE  OF 

nelcj  of  the  SGtta  foot,  then  statdoned  in  Kdinbnr)^  castle. 
An  Iriah  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Theopbilos  Swift,  a  rela- 
tire  and  snthor  of  a  lift  of  Dean  Swift,  banng  publidied  ■ 
pamphlet,  reflecting  on  bis  character,  Colonel  Lennox  MVit 
him  a  challenge,  and  on  tha  momuig  of  lbs  Sd  Jul;,  tb^y 


dbjtt 


s,»lr. 


Swift  b>  Sir  William  Brewn,  and  Col.  Lennox  biCoL  Phipp&. 
when  toe  IvJl  from  the  colonel'i  pistol  lodgrd  In  Mr.  Swift's 
bodr,  bnt  he  eoon  noorered  from  bia  wound.  On  bia  aniTsI 
In  Kdioburgh,  on  the  Slat  of  the  montb.  the  caatle  was  iUn- 
minatad  in  honour  of  lus  joining  the  re|[imcnt  Tbe  incur- 
poration  of  goldeinirha  in  Edinhurgb  mjiite  bim  an  honormfy 
member  of  their  bodv.  and  presented  him  with  the  fraedom 
in  a  ailter  snuff-box.  He  had  also  the  fiwdom  of  tbe  ritj 
oonfamd  on  him  bj  tbe  magiatrates.  The  aubjoinod  ia  from 
a  fnll-langtfa  portnut  of  Cohinel  Lennox,  taken  while  In  Bdin- 
borgh  hj  Kaj.  and  insertrd,  with  a  biographical  account  ot 
the  aidDnet,  in  JTiiji's  EiEnlivgk  Por&aUi ! 


I    I 


In  September  of  the  same  year  he  manied  l.*dj  CbarlctM, 
rldest  dangkter  of  the  fonrth  duke  of  Gordon,  and  niece  U 
the  oelebratad  Lady  Wallace. 

Ha  afterwarda  eerred  m  tbe  Leeward  Islands,  and  aniTail 
In  St.  Domingo  tiom  Martinique  with  eight  flank  companica 
of  foot,  on  the  8th  June  1794.  just  at  the  bruking  out  of  tlie' 
yallow  fever,  lo  which  40  offioera  and  600  rank  and  file  feU 
victims  in  two  months.  In  1791!  be  was  appointed  aide-da- 
camp  to  tlia  king,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1708  ha 
beoaitia  mqor-gcnoaL  In  IBOO  he  waa  made  ooloDel-oom- 
mandant  of  the  SSth  loot,  and  in  Hay  1808  waa  premoted  to 
be  oolouel  of  the  same  regiment.  He  sttsined  the  ruUt  of 
lieutenant-general  in  1809,  and  of  genenl  in  1814. 

At  the  general  election  of  1790,  aa  thsjMininwnt  of  his 
father  finn  tbe  representation  ot  Stusei,  he  waa  elected 
M.P.  for  that  county,  and  gave  his  anppnrt  to  Pitt's  admin- 
istratioii.     Ha  was  recboean  ia  1796,  and  again  in  IgiiS  and 
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1806.  Tlio  same  yenr  he  snoceeded  hiit  ancle  as  duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox.  On  the  Ist  April  1807,  he  waa 
sworn  a  prirj  cuuncillor,  and  appointed  lord-lieatenant  of 
Ireland,  which  dignity  he*  held  for  six  jeun.  His  adnihiis- 
tration,  with  Colonel  Wellesley,  afterwards  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  chief  secretary,  whs  veiy  popular.  On  qnitting  Ire- 
land, his  grace  removed  with  his  family  to  Bnusehs,  and  both 
he  and  his  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Marcb,  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  suite  to  the  lielii  of  Waterloo. 

Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  goyernctr-general  of  British 
North  America.  His  administration,  which  had  commenced 
auspiciously,  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner.  Hav- 
ing been  bitten  by  a  dog,  be  died  of  hydruphobia,  at  Mont- 
leal,  on  28th  August  1819.  and  was  interred  in  tlie  cathedral 
church  of  Quebec.  His  sufTerings  previous  to  hia  death  were 
extreme.  He  hnd  risen  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
and  proposed  walking  through  Richmond  wood  to  the  new 
settlement  of  that  name.  In  hia  progress  through  the  wood 
he  started  off  on  beanng  a  dog  bark,  and  was  with  difBcul^ 
overtaken;  and  on  the  party's  arrival  at  the  skirts  of  the 
wood,  at  the  sight  of  some  stagnant  water,  his  grace  hantily 
leaped  over  a  fence,  and  rushed  into  an  adjoining  bam,  whi- 
ther his  dismayed  companions  eagerly  followed  him.  The 
paroxyHm  of  his  disorder  was  now  at  its  height.  He  whs 
with  difficulty  removed  to  a  miserable  hovel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  expired  in  the  anns  of  a  faithful  Swiss,  who 
had  never  quitted  his  beloved  master  for  a  moment  Whilat 
in  this  miMrable  log-hut,  reason  occasionally  resumed  her 
empire,  and  his  grace  avHiled  himself  of  these  lucid  intervals 
to  address  a  letter  to  Lady  Margaret  Lennox;  in  which  he 
reminded  her  that  a  favourite  dog,  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold, being  in  a  room  at  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  at  a  time, 
five  months  before,  when  shaving  he  had  cut  his  chin,  the 
dog  was  lifted  up  to  lick  the  wound,  whim  the  animal,  which 
subsequently  went  mad,  bit  him  on  the  chin.  He  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

His  eldest  son,  Charles  Gordon  Lennox,  K.6.,  5th  duke, 
bom  Aug.  8,  179  L,  married  April  10,  1817,  I^dy  Caroline 
Paget,  eldest  daughter  of  Ist  niarqnia  of  Anglesey,  issue,  4 
sons  and  3  drs.     He  early  entere<l  the  army,  and  in  1810 
joined  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal  as  aide-de-camp 
and  assistant  military  secretary,  remwning  with  him  till 
the  close  of  tlie  Peninsular  war.     He  was  also  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo.     In  1829  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter; postmaster-general  from  1830  to  1834.     On  the  death 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  fifth  and  last  duke  of  Gordon,  in 
1836,  he  asMumed  the  additional  name  of  Gordon,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  greater  part  of  his  estates ;  chancellor  of  Marischal 
college  and  university,  Aberdeen;  high  steward  of  Chichester; 
a  privy  councillor;  lord-lieutenant  of  Sussex;  vice-admiral 
of  the  coast  of  Sussex;  colonel  of  the  Royal  Sussex  militia; 
and  aide-de-camp  to  tlie  queen.     He  died  Oct.  21, 1860,  and 
WAS  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  earl  of  March  and 
Damley.    The  second  son.  Lord  Fitzroy  George  Charles  Len- 
nox, an  officer  in  the  army,  was  lost  in  tlie  President  steamer 
in  1841,  oommg  from  America.     His  grace's  2d  daughter, 
Lady  Augusta- Catherine,  oountess  of  Dorabei^,  bom  in  1827, 
married  in  1851  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

Charles,  6th  duke,  bora  Feb.  27,  1818,  capt.  in  the  army 
when  earl  of  Mnroh,  MP.,  and  president  of  poor-law  board; 
hereditary  constable  of  Inverness  castle.  Hia  grace  married 
in  1843,  Frances  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Algernon  P  Gre- 
▼ille,  Esq. ;  issue,  Charles  Henry,  earl  of  March  and  Darnley, 
2  other  sons,  and  2  daughters. 


Aberdeenshire.  During  tlie  17th  century  there  were  at  one 
time  three  geneml  officers  ot  the  name  in  different  European 
services;  namely,  Walter,  Count  I^ie,  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany;  David  I^ie,  created  Lord  Newark  in 
1661.  in  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden;  and 
Alexander,  earl  of  Leven,  commander  of  the  Scots  army. 
Several  counts  of  the  name  are  settled  in  Gennany,  and  there 
are  many  families  named  I«eslie  in  France,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

The  Ijesliea  derive  their  descent  from  one  Bartholomew,  a 
Flemish  diief,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the  district  of 
Garioch,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 
He  obtained  the  barony  of  Lesly  or  Leslyii,  in  that  district, 
from  which  his  posterity  adopted  the  name.  The  fourth  in 
descent  from  him,  Nonnan  de  Lesley,  obtained  from  Alexan- 
der IIL,  in  1288,  a  grant  of  the  woods  and  lands  of  Fetkill, 
now  called  I^ie,  in  Fife.  He  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  for 
lands  lying  in  different  counties.  He  was  one  of  the  mag-' 
notes  Sootia  who  renounced  the  confederation  with  France 
15th  July  1296,  and  was  by  Edward  i.  appointed  in  1305 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

His  son,  Sir  Andrew  de  Lesley,  signed  the  letter  to  the 
Pope  in  1320,  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  He 
had  four  sons,  namely,  Norman,  who  succeeded  him;  Wal- 
ter, earl  of  Rom;  Andrew,  who  succeeded  Norman;  and 
George,  ancestor  of  the  Lesleys  of  Balqnhain,  from  whom  de- 
scended Alexander,  first  earl  of  I^ven.  (See  Lkvkn,  earl 
of.)  Norman  witnessed  the  commission  issued  by  the  stew  • 
ard  of  Scotland' for  treating  of  the  liberation  of  David  II., 
10th  May  1356.  Two  years  afterwards  he  and  Sir  Robert 
Erskine  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  solicit  the  Pope  for  a 
grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  eoclettastical  revenues  of  Scot- 
land, towards  payment  of  the  ransom  of  that  monarch,  which 
they  obtained  for  three  yeitrs.  They  were  also  appointed, 
10th  May  1359,  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  Charles  the 
dauphin,  regent  of  France,  with  whom  they  concluded  an 
alliance.  He  died  before  11th  Febraary  1366,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Andrew,  whose  son,  anotlier  Nonnan, 
made  an  entail  of  the  lands  in  1390.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
David  de  Lesley,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  James  I.  He 
had  a  daughter,  who,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  inherited  the 
barony  of  Lesley,  and  married  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name, 
ancestor  uf  the  Leslies  of  Leslie.  The  other  estates  went  to 
the  heir-male,  supposed  to  have  been  David  de  Lesley*s  cousin- 
gemian.  Sir  George  Leslie  of  Rothes,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Rothes  (see  Riithes,  earl  of). 


Lesijb,  a  surname,  derived  from  hinds  ot  that  name  hi 


The  family  of  I^ie  of  Wardes  and  Findrassie,  Elginshire, 
descend  from  Robert  Leslie  of  Findrassie,  son  of  George,  3d 
earl  cf  Rothes.  John  I^eslie,  Esq.  of  Wardes,  waa  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  Sept.  1, 1625,  with  remainder  to 
his  heirs  male  whatsoever.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1620. 
H'lB  grandfather,  William  Leslie,  Esq.,  was  king's  falconer, 
and  bis  great-great-great-grandfather,  Alexander  Leslie,  was 
receiver-general  to  James  IV.  The  son  of  the  latter,  John 
I^ie,  was  five  times  married,  and  died  April  1, 1546.  His 
first  wife,  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Moray,  was 
great-granddaughter  of  James  IL,  and  his  2d,  t^irough  whom 
the  family  descends,  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Crichton,  Esq.  of  Frendraught  By  his  8d  wife  he  was  an- 
cestor of  the  Leslies  of  Warthill. 

On  tlie  decease,  unmarried,  of  Sir  John,  2d  baronet,  the 
son  of  the  first,  the  title  reverted,  without  the  estates,  to  hia 
uncle,  (Sir)  William.  This  gentleman  declined  to  assume  it^ 
and  his  four  sons  dying  without  issue,  the  baronetcy,  after 
his  decease,  was  inherited  by  his  kinsman.  Sir  John  LesUe, 
4th  baronet,  great-great-grandson  of  Norman  Leslie,  Esq.. 
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Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  third  son  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  Ctawford,  was  one  of  the  commissionerB  appointed 
to  treat  of  peace  with  the'  English  in  1367,  one  of  the  guar- 
antees of  a  truce  with  them  in  1369,  and  high  jortidary  of 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  barony  of  the  Byres  in  Hadding- 
tonshire, which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Sir  James,  his 
elder  brother,'  was  resigned  by  him  in  1366,  to  his  yonnger 
brother.  Sir  William,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  next 
article.  With  Sir  John  Edmonstone,  he  had  a  safe-oondnct, 
4th  December  1381,  to  pass  throngh  England  towards  the 
Holy  Land,  and  he  died  in  1382,  in  the  island  of  Candia,  on 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jemsalem,  leaving  fonr  sons  and  a  daughter. 


LnfDOAT,  earl  of,  a  title  (dormant  since  1808,)  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  conferred  in  1633,  on  John,  tenth  l^rd 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  grandson  of  Sir  William  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres,  fourth  son  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Crawford.  Sir 
William  obtained  from  King  David  II.  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Byres,  on  the  resignation,  as  already  stated,  of  his  brother. 
Sir  Alexander  de  Lindsay,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  17th  January  1865-6.  From  Sir  Alexander  also  he 
had  the  offices  of  hereditary  bailie  and  seneschal  of  the  regal- 
ity of  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews  (which  had  been 
gmnted  to  him  by  the  archbishop  of  that  see,  9th  April  1878). 
With  his  wife,  Christiana,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mure  of 
Aberoom,  whom  he  married  about  1374,  he  acquired  the  bar- 
ony of  Abercom  and  other  extensive  estates.  Like  his  bro- 
ther Sir  Alexander,  he  also  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Jemsalem, 
and  Icnighted  the  son  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  but  the  date  of  this  expedition  has  not  been  as- 
certained. (^Uves  of  ike  Lmdactys^  vol.  i.  p.  74.)  He  was 
the  father  of  another  Sir  William  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  who 
is  often  confounded  with  him.  The  latter,  by  his  marriage 
with  Christiana,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Keith,  hereditary 
marischal  of  Scotland,  obtained  the  barony  of  Dunottar,  with 
its  impregnable  castle,  in  Kincardineshire,  which,  sometime 
between  1382  and  1397,  he  exchanged,  with  his  father-in- 
law,  for  the  estate  and  castle  of  Struthers  in  Fife,  the  Keiths 
oecoming  bound  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  infant  heir  of  the 
Lindsays  of  the  Byres  should  reside,  with  his  attendants,  in 
Dunottar.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  Sir  William 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  were  sent  to  France,  as 
commissioners  for  Scotland,  to  protest  against  a  propoeed 
truce  for  three  years  between  the  English  and  French,  but 
on  their  arriviU  tliey  found  the  treaty  concluded.  From  King 
Robert  III.  he  had  a  charter  of  the  sheriffiihip  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  constabulary  of  Haddington,  in  liferent.  In  1398  he 
was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  a  truce  with  England.  He  died 
before  1424.  He  had  three  legitimate  sons,  and  one  illegiti- 
mate. The  latter,  Andrew,  to  whom  he  gave  the  hinds  of 
Garmilton,  in  East  Ix>thian,  was  great-grandfather  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  lord  Hon  king  at  arms,  of 
whom  a  memoir  in  larger  type  is  given  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Sir  John  JJndsay  of  the  Byres,  the  eldest  son,  was  one  of 
the  hostages  for  King  James  I.  in  1424  (see  vol.  i.  page  708). 
He  was  created  in  1445,  a  lord  of  parliament,  under  the  tilde 
of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres.  In  1451  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner to  treat  of  peace  with  England,  and  obtained  a  safe- 
conduct  into  that  kingdom  in  July  of  that  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  James  II.,  and  held  the  oflSce 
of  justiciary  of  Scotland  beyond  the  Forth  from  1457  to 
1466.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  presided,  m  association  with 
Walter  Lindsay  of  Beaufort,  ancestor  of  the  Lindsays  of  Ed- 
sell  and  Balcarres,  then  acting  as  sheriff  of  Aberdeenshire, 
diring  the  minority  of  his  nepliew,  David  fifth  earl  of  Craw- 


ford, in  the  solemn  assize,  or  justioe-ayre,  held  in  the  tol- 
booth  at  Aberdeen,  on  5th  November  1457,  when  James  IL 
appeared  in  person  before  them,  to  daim  the  earldom  of  Mar, 
attended  by  the  chancellor,  constable,  marischal,  and  other 
high  officers  of  state,  and  a  splendid  train  of  ooortierB  and 
nobles.  He  died  in  1479.  He  had,  with  four  daugfaten, 
nine  sons.  David,  the  eldest  son,  John  the  second,  and  Pa- 
tridc,  the  fourth,  were  successively  lords  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres.  Sur  Walter  Lindsay,  the  fifth  son,  preceptor  of  Tor- 
phichen,  and  lord  of  St  John,  had  fought  in  the  wars  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  against  the  Turks,  in  company  with 
the  knights  of  Rhodes.  He  was  a  lord  of  session,  under  the 
title  of  liord  St.  John,  and  died  in  1538. 

David,  the  eldest  son,  second  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  foreign  wars,  and  in  1488,  when 
the  insurgent  nobles  appeared  in  arms  against  James  III., 
he  adhered  faithfully  to  that  unfortunate  monarch.  At  the 
head  of  the  Fifeshire  men  he  joined  the  forces  of  the  king, 
and  according  to  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  (vol.  i.  p.  216,)  he 
presented  **  ane  great  grey  courser,**  of  remarkable  spirit  and 
beauty,  which  he  rode,  to  his  majesty,  assuring  him  that 
whether  for  flight  or  pursuit,  it  "  would  waur  (or  beat)  all 
the  horse  of  Scotbnd  at  his  pleasure,  if  he  would  sit  welL" 
At  the  battle  of  Sauchiebnm  whidi  ensued,  9th  June  14881, 
I>ord  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  third  diri- 
sion  of  his  army. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  October  following  tiie 
death  of  James  III.,  summonses  were  issued  to  the  dbief  ad- 
herents of  the  late  king,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  and  answer 
for  theu*  treasonable  convocation  in  his  defence  against  his 
son,  James  IV.  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  was  one  of  those 
thus  summoned,  and  he  made  appearance  accordingly.  Ad 
account  is  given  by  Pitsootlie  of  his  trial  on  the  oocaskm, 
"  a  trial,**  says  Lord  IJndsay,  "  of  whidi  no  trace  now  re- 
mains in  the  public  records,  and  which  the  learned  Pinkerton 
consequently  believes  to  refer  to  an  insunection  which  broke 
out  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1489,  headed  by  the  earl 
of  Lennox,  Lord  Forbes,  and  a  few  other  adherents  of  the  kte 
king,  and  which  was  soon  put  down.**  On  10th  May  1489, 
his  lordship  and  his  associates  were  arraigned  before  the  king 
and  council  assembled  in  the  Tolbooth,  Ijord  IJndsay's  name 
being  finit  specified  in  the  summons.  He  was  called  upon  to 
**  answer  for  the  cruel  coming  aganes  the  king  at  Bannock- 
bum  with  his  father,  and  in  giving  him  counsel  to  have  de- 
barred his  son  the  king's  grace  here  present ;  and  to  that 
effect  gave  him  ane  sword  and  ane  good  horse,  to  fortify  him 
aganes  his  son.**  Being  totally  unacquainted  with  twna  ot 
law,  and  having  no  lawyer  to  speak  for  him,  the  stout  Lord 
Lindsay,  who  wss  a  soldier,  and  did  not  understand  the  pro- 
ceedings, started  up  and  said  hastily  and  rashly,  '*  Ye  are  al) 
lurdanes,  my  lords!  I  say  ye  are  false  traitors  to  your 
prince,  and  that  I  will  prove  with  my  hands  on  any  of  ye 
whilk  halds  you  best,  from  the  king's  grace  down.  For  ye, 
false  lurdanes !  hes  caused  the  king  to  come  aganes  his  fatho' 
in  plain  battle,  where  that  noble  prince  was  eroelly  mnr- 
thered  among  yonr  hands  by  your  advice,  though  ye  brought 
the  prince  in  presence  for  yonr  behoof,  to  make  him  the  buck- 
ler of  your  enterprise,  llierefore,  false  lurdanes;  an  the 
king  punish  yon  not  hastily  for  that  murther,  ye  will  mur- 
ther  himself  when  ye  see  time,  as  ye  did  his  father.**  Then, 
addressing  the  king,  he  advised  him  to  beware  of  them  and 
give  them  no  credence,  for  they  who  were  false  to  his  father 
could  never  be  true  to  himself.  The  chancellor  endeavoured  to 
excuse  his  "  rude  speech  and  sharp  accusation,**  by  saying  to 
the  king  that  Lord  David  Lindsay  was  "  but  ane  man  of  the 
auld  warld,**  and  could  not  **  answer  formally,  nor  yet  speak 
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rerArentlj  in  his  ^oe*9  presence,**  and  he  advised  his  lord- 
sliip  *"*  to  come  in  the  king's  will,**  that  is,  submit  to  the 
king*s  merer.  His  brother,  Patrick  lindsnv,  being  present, 
stamped  on  I/)rd  Lindsay's  foot,  to  make  him  understand 
that  he  should  not  do  so ;  and  he,  having,  as  Pitscottie  says, 
**  ane  sair  tae,**  the  pain  was  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  ex- 
claim to  his  brother,  **  Thou  art  ower  pert,  loon !  to  stramp 
upon  my  foot ;  wert  thou  out  of  the  kinf^^s  presence,  I  should 
take  thee  on  the  mouth.**  But  Patrick,  having  obtained 
permission  to  speak  for  his  brother,  objected  to  the  king  sit* 
ting  in  judgment  in  a  matter  to  which  he  was  himself  a 
party,  on  which  the  kmg  was  advised  to  withdraw.  He  then 
pointed  out  a  defect  in  the  citation  which  rendered  it  null, 
and  all  the  persons  summoned  were  accordingly  released,  and 
no  farther  steps  were  ever  taken  against  them.  This  sncceu- 
ful  defence  pleased  his  brother  so  much  that  he  exclaimed, 
'^  By  St.  Mary,  you  shall  have  the  Mains  of  Kirkforthar  for 
your  day*s  labour."  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so 
incensed  against  Patrick  that  he  committed  him  to  the  castle  of 
Rothesay,  where  he  kept  hini  a  prisoner  for  a  whole  year. 
Lord  Lindsay  died  in  1492,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther, John,  third  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  commonly  called 
"John  out  with  the  sword,**  who  died  in  1497,  without  male 
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Patrick,  above  mentioned,  became  fourth  Ixnrd  lindsay  of 
the  Byres.  He  accompanied  James  IV.  in  his  fatal  expedi- 
tion to  England  in  September  1618.  Previous  to  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  a  council  was  called  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
hazarding  the  king's  person,  in  the  light  that  was  about  to 
ensue,  of  which  he  was  appointed  president,  as  being  "  the 
most  learned  of  their  number,  and  of  the  greatest  age,  and  of 
the  greatest  experience  amongst  them  all.**  (Piigoottie^  p. 
179.)  His  opinion  being  asked  in  the  first  place,  he  advised 
that  his  majesty  should  be  removed  to  a  secure  distance  from 
the  field,  with  some  of  his  nobles.  To  this  conclusion  the 
rest  of  the  council  agreed,  when  James,  who  was  present  in 
disguise,  broke  out  into  a  furious  exclamation  that  he  would 
fight  against  England  with  his  own  ann,  and  swore  that  he 
would  hang  Lord  Lindsay  over  his  own  gate,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland.  His  lordship  escaped  the  carnage  of 
that  disastrous  day,  and  was  one  of  the  four  lords  appointed 
by  parliament,  1st  December  1513,  continually  to  remain 
with  the  queen-mother,  to  give  her  counsel  and  assistance. 
He  died  in  1626.  He  had,  with  a  daughter,  three  sons:  Sir 
John,  mai^ter  of  Lindsay,  styled  Sir  John  Lindsay  of  Pitcm- 
vy,  who  died  before  his  father  in  1526 ;  David  of  Kirkforthar, 
slain  at  Flodden ;  and  William  Lindsay,  ancestor  of  the  IJnd- 
says  of  Pyetstone  and  Wormeatone,  the  former  represented 
in  the  collateral  and  the  latter  in  the  direct  male  line  by  the 
Lindsay  Bethunea  of  Kilconquhar.  John,  master  of  Lindsay, 
had  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Lundin 
of  Balgony  in  Fife,  high-treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  by  her 
had,  with  a  daughter,  John,  fifth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres; 
Patrick,  killed  under  the  king's  standard  in  1626 ;  and  Da- 
vid Lindsay  of  Kirkforthar. 

John,  fifth  lord,  was  sheriff  of  Fife  in  1626,  the  year  of  hu 
accession  to  the  title.  Having  supported  the  earl  of  Lennox 
in  his  ineffectual  attempt  to  rescue  the  young  king  firom  the 
hands  of  the  Douglases,  Angus,  among  other  lands,  took  for 
himself  "the  ample  principality  of  Lord  Lindsay."  Pitscot- 
tie (vol.  ii.  p.  830)  says,  "  At  this  time  the  Douglases  pat 
sair  at  the  Lord  Lindsay,  and  thocht  to  have  forfault  him, 
but  he  gave  largely  of  his  lands  and  geir  to  escape  that  envy 
for  the  present  time,  thinking  that  that  court  wald  nocht 
continue  lang."  He  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of 
session,  June  27,  1632,  and  in  1640  he  was  present  at  the 


condemnation  of  Sir  John  Borthwick,  for  heresy.  He  was 
also  on  the  assize  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  for 
treason.  La  1642  he  witnessed  the  death  of  James  V.  at 
Falkland,  and  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen  to  whom  the 
charge  of  the  infant  Queen  Mary  was  committed.  In  1544 
he  was  a  principal  commander  at  Ancrum  Muir,  when  Sir 
Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Layton  were  defeated  by  the  earl 
of  Angus. 

On  13th  June  1669,  when  the  French  troops  and  those  of 
the  Ciongregation  confronted  each  other  on  Cupar  miur.  Lord 
Lindsay  was  employed  by  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Guise, 
to  mediate  between  them,  whidi  he  did  with  so  much  skill, 
addressing  himself  to  all  the  parties  in  then:  turn,  that  hos- 
tilities were  averted,  and  a  truce  agreed  to,  which,  however, 
was  soon  broken  by  the  queen.  He  was  present  in  the  con- 
vention of  Ist  August  1660,  when  the  reformed  religion  was 
sanctioned  and  popish  supremacy  abolished  in  Scotland. 
Rising  up  in  his  place,  and  alluding  to  his  extreme  age,  he 
declared  that  since  God  had  spared  him  to  see  that  day,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  so  worthy  a  work,  he  was  ready,  with 
Simeon,  to  say,  "  Nunc  dimittis."  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  twenty -four  lords  firom  among  whom  the  crown  was  to 
choose  eight  and  the  nobility  six  for  the  government  of  the 
country.  With  the  other  lords  of  council,  he  signed,  on  17th 
January  1661,  an  approbation  of  the  Book  of  Difadpline.  He 
died  in  1663. 

His  eldest  son,  Patrick,  sixth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres, 
is  noted  in  history  for  his  harsh  conduct  to  Queen  Mary 
when  confined  in  Lochleven  castle.  He  was,  when  master  of 
Undsay,  one  of  the  first  of  the  nobility  who  joined  the  Re- 
formers, and  he  became  an  enthusiast  in  their  cause.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  Lindsays  of  the  Byres  were  always 
distinguished  "  for  the  fervour  of  then*  zeal  about  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  for  the  warmth  of  their  attachment  to 
every  image  of  liberty,  and  for  the  steadiness  of  their  adhe- 
rence to  all  those  measures  wliich  they  supposed  would  pro- 
mote them.*'  Lord  Lindsay,  who  quotes  this  remai^  (firom 
Wallace  on  Ancient  Peerages,  p.  822),  adds,  "This  adhe- 
rence and  attachment  ran  to  the  length  of  fanaticism,  ren- 
dering each  successive  head  of  the  family  the  zealot  of  his 
time — whether  under  Mary,  Charles  I.,  or  James  II."  (Lives 
of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  He  assisted  his  fnend,  the 
celebrated  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  in  harassing  the  French  forces 
in  Fife,  night  and  day,  and  on  one  occasion  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him.  He  and  Kiri^aldy  be«eged  and  took  an  old 
ruin  called  Glennis  House,  whidi  a  French  officer,  of  tlie 
name  of  I^  Bastie,  had  fortified.  The  latter  defended  him- 
self for  a  long  time  with  a  halbert,  till  Lindsay,  in  a  hand  to 
hand  combat  with  him,  slew  him.  His  zeal  against  popery 
was  80  great  that  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Mary's  arrival 
from  France  in  1661,  when  he  heard  that  mass  was  about  to 
be  celebrated  in  her  private  chapel  at  Hotyrood,  "  he  buckled 
on  his  harness,  assembled  his  followers,  and  nulling  into  the 
court  of  the  palace,  shouted  aloud  that  the  idolatrous  priests 
should  die  the  death,"  and  they  were  only  saved  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  queen's  half-brother.  Lord  James  Stuart, 
afterwards  the  regent  Moray. 

Soon  after,  on  a  petition  being  presented  to  the  queen, 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  praying  that  the  earl 
of  Bothwell  and  some  other  young  noblemen,  who  had  cre- 
ated a  riot  m  the  town,  should  be  punished,  "  the  flatterers 
of  the  court,**  says  Knox,  "  at  the  first  storaied,  and  asked, 
*Who  durst  avow  it?'  To  whom  the  master  of  Lindsay 
answered,  *  A  thousand  gentlemen  within  Edinbui^h !  * — they 
said  no  more.  The  queen  reprimanded  the  rioters,  and  ban- 
ished Bothwell  from  court  for  ten  days.  *    (Amxc't  Historie, 
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t^  ^  IJMtmf,  nJIft  vA  hoax  m  be  vaa.  ww  a  sharar  af  Imt 
tc««'.fit«  in  th^  P*^  e*r-i«iia  th«r«!;  wfai*Ti».  aa  EaBdnoa  wrqci* 

hare  wten  th^  qteeii  an4  *he  rranfr  4/  tir4.*arr  tf'/wit  at  ir« 
Mitta  »ftirM,  the  carl  of  Mar  an<l  ifRe  4<  Uwe  Wau,"  He 
waa  49»a  4if  the  lea^len  <if  the  rrral  ar^j  that  4a  9>th  ffrUt- 
hfr,  1M3,  defeated  the  «ari  f4  Hart  t  at  OMrirhie  in  Ab^- 
^frmhin.  In  the  andeat  UCad  af  the  "  Battle  af  Corrieh>' 
be  it  tbm  menti/>n^  * 

**  i^ffm^f  ^pttt  nun  the  Kartr  m^twntwn^ 
An*  Anjpia  and  monj  ane  mair. 
RHe  M^ertnn  and  the  Bma  Ixvc  IJf"  ^w. 
An'  eampvt  mi  the  Hiii  o>*  f%s%r 

He  aa<%eeded  hb  father  in  15^.  He  h^  a  diarter  ol  the 
fVyrnintral  landa  of  the  monaaterr  of  Haddinetnn.  with  the 
tithei  of  Mnirtowu,  Dmn,  and  DrrnihiiU,  9th  Dceeniber 
15H0,  and  rfkt;iin«d  a  ermfirmation  of  hia  bervditarr  office  of 
jtutinarr  of  St.  Andrews,  to  be  held  thenceforth  of  the 
crown.  On  the  ermmji^  of  the  mnrder  of  Bxxzio,  9tfa  March 
M^f5'ff,  hut  and  Morton,  with  1.S0  men,  occupied  the  palae»- 
ewirt  of  HfArrffOd  and  Damler'a  npartments  on  tite  i^roond- 
floor,  while  Ratbren  and  Damler  with  their  fol'.ovfni  were 
io  the  qn^^n'a  aportmenta  committinir  the  deed.  On  the  re» 
treat  of  the  eonapiratort  to  England,  the  nrl  of  Crawfoed 
obtained  a  ffft  of  the  forfettnre  of  I/n-d  lindaar,  bat  ther 
wer^  pardoned  at  the  leqaent  of  Hnntlr  and  An^rle,  and  re- 
turned to  .Scotland  toward*  the  beginriing  of  1567.  He  does 
not  ^ppMT  to  hare  had  anr  concern  in  the  mnrdcr  of  I>ani- 
)er.  on  the  9tb  Febroarf  of  that  jear.  After  the  marriaipe 
of  the  qneen  with  Bofchwell  he  fabwribed  the  bond  of  aaHod- 
ation  for  her  rnicae  from  that  profligate  nobleman,  the  pre- 
■erration  and  «afe-keeplng  of  the  infant  prince,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  king'a  mardererm.  He  was  at  Carberrj  Hill, 
with  the  other  cmifedenited  lorda,  on  the  15tii  June,  and 
when  Botliwell  challenged  Morton,  who  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, to  tingle  combat,  '*  L4Nnd  Llndtay,**  lajs  Godtcroft.  (p. 
297)  "  ttepping  forth,  benofoght  Morton  and  the  rest,  for  all 
the  terrice  that  erer  bin  predcceMom  or  himself  had  done  or 
ooold  do  onto  their  coantrr,  that  thej  wonld  do  him  that 
bonoar  as  to  tnffer  him  to  undertake  that  combat,  which,  he 
said,  did  alto  dnif  belong  to  him  in  regard  of  his  nearness  o( 
blood  to  the  defanct  king."  His  request  was  granted,  and 
Morton  presented  him  with  a  funons  two-handed  sword, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestor  Bell-tbe-Cnt,  eari  of  An- 
gna,  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  which,  in  spite  of  its 
cninbroos  tize,  Lindnay  wore  erer  afterwards.  He  **tben 
prrtceeded  to  arm  himMlf,  and  kneeling  down  before  the 
ranks,  audibly  implored  God  to  strengthen  his  arm  to  punish 
the  gaWty  and  protect  the  innocent.  Bothwell  too  seemed 
esger  to  fight,  but  at  this  critical  Juncture  Mary  interfered, 
and  resolutely  forbade  the  encoimter.'*  After  the  surrender 
of  Mary,  "  she  called  for  Lindtay,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
confederated  barons,  and  bade  him  give  her  his  hand.  He 
obeyed.  *  By  the  hand,*  she  sud,  '  which  is  now  in  youn. 
Ill  have  yotir  head  for  this ! '"  (Jy(l«r*»  Hist,  of  Seotkmd, 
vol.  vii.  p.  197.)  The  following  day,  the  unfortunate  qneen 
waf  sent  to  the  castle  of  I/ochleven,  and  confined  there  under 
the  charge  of  Lindsay  and  Rnthven.  By  the  confederated 
lords  he  wss  sent  to  I^oclileven  to  prevail  upon  the  queen  to 
rrtign  the  crown,  besring  with  biin  the  necessary  papers  for 
her  signature.  Mr.  Tytler  observes :  *'  From  Lindsay  Mary 
had  everything  to  dread  ;  her  passionate  menace  to  him  on 
the  day  she  was  taken  prisoner  at  Carberry  had  not  been  for- 
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At  the  battle  of  I.aai;iide,  a  cbai|pe  by  Undaar.  at 
tieal  moment,  decided  the  £ite  of  the  dar.  He 
with  Moray,  Letbington.  and  others,  at  the  trial  of  Qoeen 
Marr.  before  the  eomnuaaioners  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  Henries 
haviniE,  about  the  end  of  1568,  suwid  th^  regent's  party  ot 
Damley's  morder.  Lord  lindaiy  wrote  him  a  kitto*  atatine 
that  be  had  ^therein  lied  in  hia  thnaO,**  wUdi  he  woald 
**  maintain,  God  willing,  againat  him,  as  became  bim,  of  hoo* 
oar  and  dntr."  Lord  Harries,  in  reply,  denied  that  he  had 
meant  to  indode  l^offd  Liodaay,  in  partJcnlar.  in  the  acesaa- 
tif>n,  **  bat  let  any.**  he  added,  **  of  the  principals  that  were 
there,  saboorivc  the  Hke  writing  ye  have  sent  to  me,  and  I 
ahall  point  him  forth,  and  figfat  with  any  of  the  trsitovs 
therein.**  Hia  lordsiiip  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  boatili- 
tiea  carried  on  between  the  rival  foctiona.  the  Idng'a  men  and 
the  queen'a  men,  and  on  16th  June  1571,  he  and  Mortem 
slew  the  commendator  of  Kilwinning  and  60  others,  and  took 
liord  Home  and  80  gentlemen  of  the  queen's  party  prisoncis. 
Soon  after  60  of  Lord  Lindsay's  cows  were  driven  away  from 
hia  estate  of  the  Byres,  bat  00  the  following  day  he  defeated 
Spans  of  Wonnestone,  Lord  Seton,  and  othcn  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinbargh,  Seton  being  taken  and  carried  away  br 
liord  Lindsay.  Hia  ktrdahip  was  at  this  time  governor  of 
Leitb,  during  the  abaence  of  the  ngtBt  at  the  parliament  at 
Stirling.  When  his  old  friend,  Kirfcaldy  of  Grange,  held  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  for  the  queen,  I^ord  Ijndsay  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  closely  invest- 
ed the  castle  with  batteries  of  cannon  and  artillery.  Ho 
vinted  John  Knox  on  hia  deathbed,  and  when  Kirkaldy  at 
laat  surrendered,  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  with  the  regent 
to  save  bim,  but  in  vain. 

He  afterwards  became  estranged  from  Morton,  and  in 
Mardi  1577-8,  be  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  party  which 
effected  bis  fall  On  the  1st  April  the  castle  of  Edinbnig^fa 
was  surrendered  by  Morton's  lieutenant  to  Lindsay  and  RutL- 
ven,  and  lindsay  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  twelvo 
in  whom  the  administration  was  vested.  On  Morton  regain- 
ing power,  be  issued  summonses  in  the  king's  name,  com- 
manding the  attendance  of  the  malcontent  nobles  at  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Stirling.  Refusing  attendnnee,  thej 
sent  Lindsay  and  the  enri  of  Montrose  to  protest  againat  tlie 
convention,  as  in  no  sense  a  free  parliament.  On  Lindsay 
doing  so,  Morton,  interrupting  him,  commanded  him  and  hia 
companion  to  take  their  places ;  to  which  Lindsay  answered 
that  be  would  stand  there  till  the  king  ordered  him  to  hia 
seat  James  then  repeated  the  command,  and  the  old  lord 
snt  down.  On  the  Estates  proceeding  to  choose  the  Lords  of 
the  articles,  as  the  committee  of  parliament  was  called,  Lind- 
say again  protested  against  the  proceedings,  calling  ail  to 
witness  that  every  act  of  such  a  parliament  was  null,  and  the 
choosing  of  the  lords  an  empty  farce.     "  Think  ye.  Sir,**  oaid 
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Morton,  in  a  rage,  "  that  this  is  a  court  of  churls  or  brawl- 
ers? Take  your  own  place,  and  thank  God  tliat  the  king's 
youth  keeps  you  safe  from  his  resentment ' "  "I  have  served 
the  king  in  his  minority,"  said  findsay,  **  as  faithfully  as  the 
proudest  among  ye,  and  I  think  to  serve  his  grace  no  less 
truly  in  his  majority.**  On  this  Morton  whispered  something 
in  the  king's  ear,  whereupon  James  said,  "  I^est  any*  man 
should  judge  this  not  to  be  a  free  parliament,  I  declare  it 
free,  and  those  who  love  me  will  think  as  I  thinlc"  The 
dissentient  lords  immediately  gathered  their  followers,  and 
marched  to  Falkirk,  7,000  strong.  They  were  there  met  by 
Morton,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men,  but  a  compromise  being 
effected,  Lindsay,  Montrose,  Argyle  and  their  fnends  were 
re-elected  into  the  privy  council.  On  the  downfall  of  Mor- 
ton, he  abandoned  his  seat  at  the  council,  and  retired  to  his 
own  house  "  much  discontented.**  In  1682  he  was  one  of 
the  noblemen  and  others  concerned  in  seizing  the  king's  per- 
son at  the  raid  of  Rutbven.  On  the  king  recovering  his  lib- 
carty,  he  with  the  rest  iled  into  England.  In  1584  he  was 
committed  to  Tantallan  castle,  as  a  suspected  partaker  in  the 
oonnpiracy  of  Cowrie,  Angus,  Marr,  and  others,  for  a  second 
oeizure  of  the  king's  person,  and  surprise  of  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling. After  his  release  from  prison,  being  an  old  man,  he  retired 
almo8t  wholly  from  public  affairs,  and  died  on  llth  December 
1589.  His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Lord  Lindsay : 
"  Fiercest  and  most  bigoted  of  the  lords  of  the  Congregation, 
and  doomed  to  an  unenviable  immortality  in  the  pages  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  was  yet  an  honester  man  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  protes- 
tantism seems  to  have  been  sincere,  however  alloyed  by 
meaner  motives.  Personally,  he  was  an  excellent  soldier, 
accomplished  in  all  warlike  exercises,  though  extremely 
short-sighted, — quick  and  hasty  in  temper ;  in  mannera  bluff 
and  rude,  in  intellect  uncrafbr,  straight-forward,  and  unsus- 
pidous — *the  hero,*  in  short,  *  of  the  psrty,*  and  *a  man  they 
could  not  Weill  want*  {Craw/orcTs  Hist,  of  Ae  Luubays^ 
MS.)  *  to  execute  their  boldest  enterprises,* — a  bitter  enemy. 
I  may  add,  while  his  rival's  star  prevailed,  but  the  first  to 
forgive  and  take  his  part  when  his  own  had  gained  the  a»cen- 
dant.*  (JAvet  of  the  Lindsays^  vol.  i.  p.  276.)  He  married 
the  regent  Moray's  half-sister,  the  beautiful  Euphemia  Dou- 
glas, the  eldest  of  the  seven  danghtere  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas 
of  Lochleven,  commonly  called  the  seven  fair  porches  9f  I»ch- 
leven,  and  with  two  daughters,  he  had  a  son,  .James,  seventh 
liord  Xiindsay  of  the  Byres.  His  brother,  Norman  Lindsay, 
was  ancestor  of  the  Lindsays  of  Eilquhiss.  He  had  six  sis- 
tera,  married  respectively  to  Morman  Leslie,  master  of  Rothes^ 
the  assassin  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  Thomas  Myreton  of  Cam- 
bo,  David  Bethune  of  Melgum,  a  natural  son  of  the  cardinal. 
Sir  George  Douglas,  the  deliverer  of  Queen  Mary  from  Loch- 
leven, Thomas  Fotheringham  of  Powrie,  and  David  Kinnesr 
of  Kinnear. 

James,  seventh  T/Ord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Prot«tant  cause.  He  joined  in  a 
band  against  Huntly  and  the  papists,  in  March  1592,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  during  the  king's  progress  in  the 
north,  it  was  chiefly  through  **tbe  good  Lord  Lindsay*s*'  in- 
stance that  he  destroyed  Hunt1y*s  castle  of  Strathbogie  and 
others.  On  5th  January  1598,  a  meeting  of  barons  and 
ministers  took  place  in  Mr.  Robert  Rnice's  gallery  at  Edin- 
burgh, when  it  was  agreed  that  an  expostulation  should  be 
made  to  the  king  on  account  of  his  encouragement  of  the  pa- 
pists. Some  of  those  present,  however,  expressed  themselves, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  anxious  that  the  oommis- 
sionera  appointed  to  go  down  to  the  palsce  to  the  king  should 
not  go,  as  he  was  highly  offended  with  the  meeting,  and  his 
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presence  would  only  irritate  him  more ;  but  Lord  Lindsay 
put  an  end  to  the  debate  by  saying  boldly,  ^*  I  will  goe  doun 
with  the  barons,  go  who  will.  We  will  not  desist  from  our 
conduflion  made  before  noone.**  So  accordingly  ihej  went. 
(jCaidencood^  vol.  v.  p.  216.) 

During  the  famous  tumult  of  December  17,  1 596,  he  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  He  and  three  other  barons,  with  the 
two  ministers,  Bruce  and  Watson,  were  sent  by  the  noblemen 
and  barons  convened  in  the  Little  churoh,  to  the  king,  then 
sitting  in  the  upper  Tolbooth,  with  some  of  his  privy  council, 
for  redress  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  kirk,  and  to  avert  the 
dangere  threatened  to  religion.  "What  dangers?**  said 
James,  after  listening  to  a  speech  from  Bruce.  "  I  see  none ; 
and  who  dares  convene,  contrary  to  my  proclamation?** 
'*  Dares !  '*  retorted  Lord  Lindsay,  "  we  dare  more  than  that, 
and  shall  not  suffer  the  truth  to  he  overthrown."  Alarmed' 
at  the  language  and  gestures  of  Lindsay,  with  the  rush  of 
people  into  the  apartment,  the  king  retreated  from  the  room 
and  the  protestant  lords  and  ministera  returned  to  the  Little 
kirk,  where  great  confusion  prevailed,  and  Lindsay,  to  pre- 
vent them  separating,  cried  aloud,  "  There  is  no  course  but 
one ;  let  us  stay  together  that  are  here,  and  promise  to  take 
one  part,  and  advertise  our  fnends  and  the  favourers  of  reli- 
gion to  come  unto  us,  and  let  the  day  be  either  theire  or 
ou».**  This  speech  increased  the  uproar,  and  violence  would 
undoubtedly  have  ensued,  had  not  the  provost,  Sir  Alexander 
Hume,  brought  the  armed  crafts  of  the  dty,  and  put  down 
the  riot  (Jhid.  p.  513.)  In  the  kirkyard  at  the  back  of  the 
churoh,  some  hot  words  passed  between  the  earl  of  Mar,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  remonstrate  with  the  ministers, 
and  Lord  Lindsay,  and  they  could  not  be  padfied  for  a  long 
time.  For  his  share  in  this  tumult,  the  latter  "  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  ane  great  sum  of  money.'*  He  died  5th  No- 
vember 1601.  With  three  daughtera  he  had  two  sons.  John, 
eighth  lord,  who  died  5th  November  1609,  without  male 
issue,  and  Robert,  ninth  Lord  Undsay  of  the  Byres,  who  died 
at  Bath,  9th  July  1616.  With  one  daughter  the  latter  had 
a  son,  John,  tenth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  born  in  1596, 
and  created  earl  of  Lindsay  and  Lord  Parbroath.  to  him  and 
his  heire  male,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  the  I^ords  Und- 
say, by  patent,  dated  at  Theobald's,  8th  May  1688.  In  1644 
he  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Crawford,  and  was  thenceforth 
known  under  the  name  of  Crawford- Lindsay.  (For  a  memoir 
of  him  and  notices  of  the  remaining  earls  of  Lindsay,  see  vol. 
i.  pp.  715 — 717,  art  Crawford,  earl  of.) 

LINDSAY,  Sir  David,  of  the  Mount,  a  cele- 
brated poet,  moralist,  and  reformer,  descended 
from  the  noble  family  of  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  in 
Haddingtonshire,  was  bom  in  1490.  His  birth- 
place is  supposed  to  have  been  his  father^s  seat, 
called  the  Mount,  near  Cupar-Fife.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  which  he 
entered  in  1505,  and  quitted  in  1509.  In  1512  he 
became  an  attendant  on  the  infant  prince,  after- 
wards James  V.,  and  his  duty  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  the  personal  charge  of  him  in  his  hours  of 
recreation.  He  held  this  post  till  1524,  when  he 
wa.<«  dismissed  on  a  pension,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  four  guardians,  to  whose  care  the  young 
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produced  his  *  Drckme,'  writwn  daring  tiit  buiish> 
mcnt  from  conrt.  la  this  poem  be  exposes,  witb 
great  tratb  and  boldness,  tbe  disorders  in  Cbnrcb 
and  SUt«,  wbicli  bad  arisen  from  tbe  licentious 
lives  of  the  Bomisb  clergy,  and  tlie  oiarpatious  or 
the  noble*.  In  tbe  following  jear  he  presented 
his  '  ComplAvnt'  to  tbe  king,  in  which  be  reminds 
his  invest;  of  bis  fsitbfal  services  in  the  dsys  of 
his  eari]'  7onth.  In  1630  James  appointed  bim 
lyOD  kmg-st-srms,  and  conferred  on  bim  tbe  bon- 
oar  of  kaigbtbood.  In  the  *  Complsynt  of  the 
King's  Fspingo,'  Sir  David's  next  prodnction,  he 
makes  tlie  royal  parrot  satirise  the  vices  of  the 
Popish  clergy,  in  a  style  uf  sncb  pnngent  humonr 
as  mtut  have  been  most  galling  to  the  parties 
against  whom  bis  invective  is  directed.  He  was, 
however,  protected  by  the  king  against  their  re- 
sentment. 

In  1631  Sir  David  whs  sent,  with  two  other 
ambsBsadors,  to  Antwerp,  to  renew  an  andent 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Netherlands ;  sod  on 
bis  return  he  married  a  lady  of  tbe  Douglas  fam- 
ily. In  1635  he  produced  before  the  king,  at  tbe 
Castlehill  of  Cnpar,  a  drama,  entitled  '  A  Satyre 
of  the  Three  Eststis,'  In  the  same  year,  lie  and 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  I^^iidon  were  sent  as  am- 
bassadors into  Germany,  to  trent  of  a  marriage 
with  some  princess  of  tliat  country,  but  James 
afterwards  preferred  a  connexion  with  France. 
In  1636  he  wrote  his  answer  to  the  '  Kingia  Flyt- 
ing,'  and  his  '  Complsynt  of  Diische,  the  King's 
Uonnd;'  and  in  1638,  'The  Snpplication  against 
Syde  TaiUis,'  part  of  women's  dress.  On  the 
death  of  Magdalene  of  Frnnce,  two  months  after 
bcr  marHflge  with  James  V.,  Lindsay  composed 
his  '  Deploratioiiii  of  the  Death  of  Qneen  Magda- 
lene.' In  1538,  on  the  anivsl  in  Scotland  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  James'  second  cuiisoit.  Sir  David 
superintended  a  variety  of  public  pageants  and 
speclacles  for  the  welcoming  her  majesty  at  St. 
Andrews.  In  1511  be  produced  'Kitty's  Confes- 
sion,' written  in  ridicule  of  auricular  confession. 

In  1642  King  James  died,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding regency,  tlie  Uomish  clei-gy  obtained  an 
act  to  have  Lindaav's  satirical  poems,  against 
them  and  their  corruptions,  publicly  burnt.  In 
1644,  and  the  two  succeeding  yeara,  he  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Cupar-Fife  in  the  estates  of 
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;  pariiamenl.  In  1546  was  printed  at  London, 
LindsaT's  'Tragical  Death  of  David  Beatonn, 
Bishoppe  of  St.  AndrewCB.  in  Scotlaiid;  where- 
nnto  is  ioined  the  Hartyredtmi  of  Maister  George 
Wyscharte,  for  whose  sake  the  aforesaid  Kshof^M 
was  not  long  after  slajne.'  His  ptthy  stans* 
about  the  foulness  of  the  deed,  finnhinid  with  its  r 
de.virableness,  has  been  often  quoted,  and  will  be  j 
ftnind  at  page  294,  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  article 
Brthunk. 

Id  IMS  Su*  David  Lindsay  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Denmaric  to  solicit  tbe  aid  of  some  ships, 
to  protect  tbe  coasts  of  Scotland  against  the  Eng-       . 
lish,  a  request  that  was  not  granted,  and  to  n^o- 
tiate  a  free  trade  in  grain  for  tbe  Scottish  mer- 
chants, which  was  readily  conceded.    In  1550  be      ' 
published  the  most  pleasing  of  (lis  eomposiiioDS, 
'  The  History  and  Testament  of  Squire  Meldrum ;'     | 
and  iu  1553  appeared  his  last  and  greatest  work, 
'The  Monarchie.'    The  date  of  bis  death  Is  nn-       i 
known;  but  Dr.  Irving  places  it  in  1567.     His      i 
portrait  is  subjobed,  taken  from  a  plate  forming      i 
the  frontispiece  to  the  Ist  vol.  of  Scottish  Poems      ! 
collected  by  Finkerton,  in  3  vols.     London,  1792: 
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ot  Iu8  writings  are  in  the  Scottish  laiignage,  and 
his  aatirical  powers  and  broad  bainonr  long  ren- 
dered him  an  espedal  favourite  with  the  common 
people  of  Scotland,  witli  wliom  many  of  his  moral 
sayings  passed  into  proverbs.  The  most  sccnrate 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by  Mr. 
Greorge  Chalmers  in  1806. 

LINDSAY,  Robert,  of  Pitscottie,  the  compiler 
of  the  curious  work,  entitled  *  The  Chronicles  of 
Scotland,*  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Lindsay,  nothing  ebe 
lias  been  recorded  of  his  personal  history.  His 
^Chronicles*  include  the  period  between  1486  and 
1565,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  prosing  simplicity 
of  the  style,  and  the  credulity  of  the  author,  whose 
testimony  is  only  to  be  relied  upon  when  corro- 
borated by  other  authorities.  A  correct  edition  of 
the  *  Chronicles  of  Scotland*  was  published  in 
1814,  by  Mr.  John  Graham  Dalyell,  in  2  vob.  8vo. 

LraLiTHGOw,  etrl  of,  a  title,  (attnoted  in  1716,)  io  the 
SoottiBh  peerage,  oonferred  in  1600,  on  Alexander  7tli  Lord 
Liyingstone,  descended  from  Sir  William  IJvingstone,  who, 
in  1346,  obtained  from  King  David  II.  a  fn'ant  of  the  barony 
of  Gallendar  in  Stirlingshire.  (See  LnnNOffroiia,  eanfune 
of.)  When  master  of  Livingstone,  he  was  among  those  who 
were  taken  prisoneni  in  Dumbarton  castle,  ou  that  fortress 
being  snrprised  by  Captain  ThomuH  Crawford,  in  May  1671. 
Among  other  charters  he  liad  one  of  the  office  of  hereditary 
sonstable  and  Iceeper  of  the  castle  of  Blackness,  with  certain 
lands  thereto  annexed,  Feb.  26,  1698.  The  charge  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  VL,  and  afterwards 
electress  palatine,  with  other  children  of  the  king,  was  com- 
mitted to  him  and  his  wife.  Lady  Eleanor  Hay,  only  danghter 
of  7th  earl  of  Errol.  and  in  a  ehiurterof  novo  cfamtw,  dated  March 
18, 1600,  granted  by  James  VI.  in  )ns  favow,  of  the  barony  of 
Callendar,  in  which  the  town  of  Palkiik  was  erected  into  a  free 
burgh  of  barony,  hononrable  mentioo  is  made  of  the  great  cure 
and  fidelity  with  which  they  atteoded  to  the  education  of  the 
king*s  children,  and  of  the  expense  incnrred  in  maintaining 
them  and  their  servants.  This  charter  also  contained  a  grant 
of  regality,  but  which  it  was  provided  should  evacuate  on 
payment  of  £10,000,  said  to  be  due  by  the  crown  to  Lord 
IJvingstone.  He  was  created  earl  of  linlithgow.  Lord  Liv- 
ingstone and  Callendar,  Dee.  25,  1600.  According  to  Sir 
.lames  Balfour,  this  took  place  at  the  baptism  of  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  L  When  the  princess  Elizabeth 
wRs  restored  to  li«r  father  at  Windsor  in  1603,  the  earl  and 
bis  countess  had  discharged  their  trust  ao  much  to  the  satis- 
f:iction  of  James  that  they  obtained  an  act  of  approval  from 
the  king  and  council.  In  1604  he  was  one  of  the  oommia- 
nioners  appobted  by  parliament  to  treat  of  a  union  with 
Kngland,  a  ikvourite  prcgeot  ot  King  James.  He  died  m 
1622.  He  bad,  with  two  daughters,  three  sons,  viz.,  John, 
master  of  IJvingstone,  who  predeceased  his  father,  unmarried, 
in  1614;  Alexander,  2d  earl  of  Linlithgow,  and  .lames,  1st 
earl  of  Callendar.  (See  Callbndar,  earl  of,  vol.  i.  ot  this 
work«  page  584.) 


Alexander.  2d  earl  of  Linlithgow,  was  in  his  father's  lifetime 
appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  January  18, 1610, 
but  was  removed  from  the  bench  in  1 626.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  by  charter  hereditary  constable  and 
keeper  of  the  palace  of  Linlithgow.  In  1634  he  granted  the 
barony  of  Callendar  to  his  brother,  Sir  James  livingstone. 
who  was  created  by  Charles  L  suooesnvely  liOrd  Almond  and 
Falkirk,  and  earl  ot  Callendar.  The  2d  earl  of  Linlithgow 
married,  first,  I^y  Elizabeth  Gordon,  2^  daughter  of  George 
1st  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  had  one  son,  George,  8d  earl  of 
Linlithgow ;  and  2dly,  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  10th  earl  of  Angus,  by  whom  he  had,  with  two  daugh- 
ters, another  son,  Alexander,  2d  earl  of  Callendar. 

George,  8d  earl  of  Linlithgow,  bom  in  July  1616,  suffered 
mueh  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  king  during  the  civil 
wars.  After  tlie  battle  of  Kilsyth,  Aug.  16,  1645,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  wait  upon  the  victorious  Montrose,  during 
his  stay  at  Bothwell.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse  guards,  and  sworn  a 
privy  councillor.  In  1 C81  he  resigned  his  command  in  the 
army,  and  was  constituted  justice-general  of  Scotland,  of 
which  office  he  was  deprived  at  the  Revolution.  He  was  im 
plicated  in  Sir  James  Montgomery's  plot  for  the  restoration 
of  the  abdicated  family,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1690,  aged  74.  He 
had  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Maule,  2d  daughter  of  1st  earl 
of  Panmure,  the  widowed  countess  of  Kinghom,  and  had  by 
her,  with  one  daughter,  two  sons,  George,  4th  eari  of  Lin- 
lithgow ;  and  Alexander,  8d  eari  of  Callendar. 

George,  4th  earl  of  Linlithgow,  was  sworn  a  privy  council- 
lor in  1692.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury.  He  died  Aug.  7,  1695,  without  issue,  when  the 
tide  devolved  on  bis  nephew,  Jnme*,  4th  earl  of  Callendar 
and  5th  eari  of  Linlithgow,  who,  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of 
1716,  was  attainted  of  high  treason.  By  his  countess,  I..ady 
Margaret  Hay,  second  daughter  of  12th  earl  of  Errol,  he  had 
H  son,  James,  I>ord  Livingstone,  who  died  April  30,  1715, 
and  a  daughter.  Lady  Anne  IJvingstone,  countess  of  Kilmar- 
nock. Her  eldest  son,  James,  I^ord  Boyd,  succeeded,  in  her 
right,  to  the  earldom  of  Errol. 

LISTON,  Robert,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
the  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Liston,  minister  of  Eccles- 
machan,  Linlithgowshire,  was  bom  October  28, 
1794.  He  became  a  graduate  of  the  royal  college 
of  surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  in 
1816  was  appointed  ordinary  house  surgeon  of  the 

Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.    In  1817  he  cstab- 

* 

lished  himself  in  Edinburgh  as  a  surgeon,  and 
from  1822  to  1834  delivered  lectures,  first  on  ana- 
tomy, and  afterwards  on  surgery,  in  tliat  city. 
He  soon  rose  into  eminence,  both  as  a  lecturer  and 
an  operator;  but  failed  in  being  appointed  profes* 
sor  of  surgery  in  the  univeraity  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1888  he  publislied  his  ^  Principles  of  Surgery,* 
a  work  which  undenfent  frequent  revision  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  His  lectures  on 
vai'ioos  subjects  were  published  in  tlie  Lancet. 

In  1884  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  North 
I^ndon  Hospital.     Notwithstanding  his  suneri- 
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Dnty  u  au  opemtor,  he  was  not  aDxions  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  knife.  On  tlie  contrary,  he 
was  remarkabi}'  cantiona  in  this  respect.  Fearless 
In  operation,  he  was  always  desirons  of  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  it,  if  any  other  remedy  could  be 
found.  Tn  London  his  pi-actice  soon  became  ex- 
tensive, and  he  was  snbseqnently  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  snrgery  in  University  College. 

In  1840,  he  published  his  *  Elements  of  Snrge- 
17,'  in  1  vol,  8vo,  and  in  1846  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Snrgeons. 
His  name  waa  now  known  in  every  medical  school 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  liis  reputation  as  an 
opemlor  was  nnrivajled.  But  in  the  senitb  of  his 
manhood,  and  the  vigonr  of  his  practice,  he  was 
cat  ntr  by  dealli,  December  7,  1847,  aged  68. 
About  a  year  before  his  dentil,  he  began  to  be 
tronbled  with  an  affection  of  the  throat.  But  the 
true  nature  of  his  disease  bafSed  the  skill  of  his 
medical  advisers,  and  it  was  not  nntit  a  poll 
mortem  examination  tlist  it  was  ascertained  be 
had  laboured  under  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

IJTHGOW,  William,  n  celebiated  pedestrian 
tniveller,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Lanark,  of 
poor  parents,  in  1583.  Having  an  in'eaistible  de- 
sire to  see  foreign  conntries,  and  possessing  a  rest- 
less and  adventui'ODs  dis|)OBition,  about  1607  be 
flrat  set  out  on  an  expedition  through  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Helvetia,  and  the  Low  Conntries,  and, 
ari'iving  at  Paris,  remained  there  for  ten  months. 
Tn  March  1609  he  proceeded  from  the  French 
capital  to  Rome,  whence  he  went  to  Naples,  An- 
coiia,  and  Venice,  and,  after  visiting  the  varions 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  wandered  through 
(ireece  and  Asia,  meeting  on  his  way  with  vari- 
ous strange  adventures,  and  being  exposed  to 
many  perils  and  hardships.  All  his  journeys  were 
performed  on  foot,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  trust  to  chance  for  means  to  de- 
fray his  expenses  on  the  road.  He  was,  however, 
generally  Incky  enough  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
money  at  the  very  time  he  most  i-eqnired  it.  On 
one  occasion  he  met  with  two  Venetian  gentlemen 
who  entertained  him  hospitably  for  ten  dare,  and 
at  parting  made  him  a  present  of  fifty  seuhlns  in 
gold.  At  another  time  he  happened  to  jonmey 
from  Jemsalem  to  Grand  Cairo  with  three  Dntcli- 
,   who  all  drank   themselves   to   dentil    witb 
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strong  Cyprus  wine,"  and  the  last  of  them  who 
died  bequeathed  thdr  collected  property  to  our 
fortunate  traveller.     Upon  a  third  occasion,  while    | 
passing  through  Caiabria,  be  found  the  bodies  ol 

young  noblemen  in  a  field  who  had  killed    | 
eacli  other  in  n  duel,  when  he  made  himself  mts-    | 
ter  of  their  pnrses  and  all  the  valaables  on  tbeir    | 
persons.    He  ailei-warda  visited  AWoa,  traveling 
Barbarj-,  Moroow,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli; 
then  crossing  over  to  Italy,  he  proceeded  throngh    1 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  embaiked    1 
at  DantEic  for  London.    In  1619  he  travelled 
through  Fortngal  and  Spain,  and  flniUly  arrived    ; 
at  Malaga,  where  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and,    j 
after  being  put  to  the  torture,  was  handed  over    i 
to  the  Inquisition,  by  which  he  was  treated  with    . 
so  mnch  renewed  cmclty,  as  to  l>e  deprived  of  the 
nse  of  Ilia  limbs,  and  his  body  was  reduced  to  "a 
martyred  anatomy."    On  regaining  his  liberty,    ' 
he  returned  to  London,  in  1621,  and  soon  after 
WHS  carried  to  the  king's  palace  at  Theobald's  on 
a  feather-bed,  and  exhibited  to  King  James  and 
all  bis  court  In  that  condition.     His  majesty  o(-    ' 
dered  him  to  Ite  taken  care  of,  and  was  twice  si    | 
the  expense  of  sending  him  to  Bath.    A  portraii    I 
of  Lithgow  in  bis  Turkish  habit  is  subjoined : 
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By  the  king's  command  Litligow  applied  to 
Gondomar,  tlie  ambassador  from  Spaiu  to  tlie 
English  court,  for  the  restitatlon  of  the  property 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  at  Malaga ;  and 
for  some  compensation  for  his  unmerited  suffer- 
ings. The  Spanish  minister  promised  him  fnll 
reparation,  but  never  kept  his  word.  Lithgow,  in 
consequence,  upbraided  him  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  before  several  courtiers,  with  breach  of 
promise,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  commit  an 
assault  upon  him  "  with  his  fist ;"  for  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  continued  a 
prisoner  for  nine  months.  In  1627  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  where  he  died  about  1640. 

His  Travels  were  first  publi«^Iied  in  1614.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  8th  edition,  he  says  that  ''in 
his  three  voyages  his  painful  feet  have  traced  over, 
besides  passages  of  seas  and  rivers,  36,000  and  odd 
miles,  which  draweth  near  to  twice  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  whole  earth."  He  also  wrote  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Siege  of  Breda,  1637.  The  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  his  poetical  workn,  edited  by 
James  Maidment,  Esq.,   advocate,   appeared   at 

Edinburgh  in  one  vol.  in  1862. 

KiviNOSTOME,  a  fltamame  said  to  be  of  Hungarian  ori^n, 
tlie  progenitor  of  the  families  of  this  name  in  Scotland  being 
a  gentleman  of  Hnngaiy  who  came  to  this  country  with 
Margaret,  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  about  1070.  His  de- 
scendant in  the  third  degree,  Uvingua,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Alexander  1.,  and  his  brother,  Ring  David  I., 
called  a  considerable  estate  in  West  Lotliian,  which  he  poe- 
sessed,  Livingston,  that  is,  the  dwelling-place  of  Livingos. 
Hia  son,  Thnntanus,  a  witness  to  the  foundation  charter  of 
HoIyrood-hon«B  in  1128,  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Wil- 
Jam.  The  elder,  Alexander,  the  first  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Livingston,  died  in  the  end  of  the  reigu  of  King  Alexan- 
der II.  His  son,  Sir  William  Livingston,  who  acquired  the 
Unds  of  Gorgyn  near  Edinburgh,  witnessed  a  charter  of 
Malcolm,  earl  of  Lennox,  in  1270.  From  William,  the  eld- 
est of  his  three  sons,  descended  the  Livingstons  of  Living- 
ston, the  last  of  whom.  Sir  Bartholomew  Livingston,  was 
lulled  at  tlie  battle  of  Flodden  in  1518,  leaving  three  dangii- 
ters,  his  coheiresses.  The  two  younger  sons.  Sir  Archibald 
and  Adam,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296.  Sir  Archi- 
bald's grandson.  Sir  William  Livingston,  accompanied  King 
David  II.  in  his  expedition  to  England  in  1846,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  17th  October  of  that 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  four  oomininioners  appointed  by 
the  Estates  of  Scotland,  17th  January  1856-7,  to  trsat  with 
England  for  the  ransom  of  tlie  king,  and  also  for  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  He  had  a  grant  from  David  II.  of 
the  barony  of  Callendar,  then  in  the  crown  by  the  forfeiture 
of  Patrick  Callendar,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress.  Chris- 
tian, he  married.  (See  Linuthoow,  earl  of,  p.  658.)  Of 
two  sons,  Patrick,  the  elder,  one  of  the  hostages  for  King 
David  11.  m  1857,  predeceased  him.  The  younger  son,  Sir 
^Tilliam,  hml  a  son.  Sir  John  IJvingstone  of  Callendar.  killed 


at  the  battle  of  Hoinildon,  14th  September  1402,  leaving  four 
sons,  viz.  Sir  Alexander,  who  succeeded ;  Robert,  ancestor  of 
the  Livingstones  of  Westqnarter  and  Kinnaird ;  John,  of  tlie 
Livingstones  of  Bonton:  and  William,  of  the  viscounts  of 
Kilsyth,  (see  Kilsyth,  viscount  of>  Sir  James  Living- 
stone, baronet,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Livingstone  of  Kin- 
oaird,  was  created  by  Charles  IL  eari  of  Nkwburoh,  (see 
Nkwburoh,  earl  of). 

Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  of  Callendar,  the  eldest  son,  the 
celebrated  gnnrdian  of  James  1 1,  in  his  minority,  was  one  of 
the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Mnrdach,  duke  of  Albany,  in  1424. 
On  the  assassination  of  James  1.  in  1487,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  young  king's  person.  The  rival  minister.  Sir 
William  Crichton,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  (see  vol  i.  ot 
this  work,  p.  727,)  retaining  his  majesty  in  the  castle  of  Ed- 
inburgh, the  queen-mother  had  him  conveyed,  enclosed  in  a 
chest,  to  Stirling,  where  she  delivered  him  to  his  legal  guar- 
dian, Livingstone.  He  subsequently  besieged  Crichton  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
them.  Afterwards  quarrelling  with  the  queen,  he  imprisoned 
her,  in  1489.  By  another  stratagem,  Crichton  regained  pos- 
session of  the  king's  person,  but  by  the  intercession  of  friends 
8  lasting  agreement  was  at  length  formed  between  the  two 
ministers,  and  the  king  was  committed  to  the  care  of  living- 
stone,  who  thus  obtained  the  chief  direction  in  the  govern- 
ment. All  differences  between  him  and  the  queen  were 
likewise  settled  by  a  solemn  indenture  dated  4th  September 
1489.  In  1440  the  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  his  brother  David, 
and  his  friend  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  were,  chiefly  at  his 
instigation,  inveigled  into  the  castle  of  Edinbnxgh  by  Cridi- 
ton,  and  beheaded  there.  In  1445,  when  the  Douglases  were 
at  the  height  of  their  power,  Sir  Alexander  was  denounced  a 
rebel,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  imprisoned,  but  re- 
leased on  paying  a  large  sum  of  money.  However,  Alexan- 
der, .the  younger  of  his  two  sons,  wss  tried  and  beheaded 
He  was  ancestor  of  the  Livingstones  of  Dunipace,  one  of 
whom  was  named  in  1550  an  extraordinary  lord  of  sesnon 
On  4th  July  1600,  Jean  Livingstone,  Lady  Warriston,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Livingstone  of  Dunipace,  was  beheaded  at  the 
foot  of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, John  Kincaid  of  Warriston  near  that  city.  She  was 
only  21  years  of  age,  and  is  highly  celebrated  in  several 
popular  ballads  of  the  period  for  her  graceful  appearance  and 
uncommon  beauty.  Her  father  had  great  influence  at  court, 
but  she  Is  said  to  have  declined  all  efibrts  for  saving  her  life. 
An  account  of  her  behaviour  in  prison  and  at  the  place  oi 
execution,  was  preserved  among  Wodrow's  MSS.  in  the  Ad- 
vocates* Library,  and  is  reported  on  in  Pitcaim*s  Criminal 
Trials.  In  1449  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  was  sgain  re- 
ceived into  favour,  appointed  justidary  of  Scotland,  and  sent 
ambassador  to  England.    He  died  soon  after. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Livingstone  of  Callendar,  fint 
Lord  Livingstone,  had  the  appointment  of  captain  of  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  tuition  of  the  young  king,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  father.  In  1458,  he  was  sworn  a  privy 
conndllor,  appointed  master  of  the  household,  and  great 
chamberlain  of  Scotland.  He  was  created  a  peer  before  80th 
August  1458,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Livingstone,  and  died 
about  1467.  With  two  daughtera  he  had  two  sons.  The 
elder  son,  James,  second  I^rd  Uvhigstone,  died  without 
issue,  when  the  title  devolved  on  his  nephew,  John,  son 
of  his  brother  Alexander.  John,  third  lord,  died  before  1510. 

His  son,  William,  fourth  lord,  had  a  son,  Alexander,  fifth 
lord,  who  in  1543  was  chosen  one  of  the  four  noblemen  to 
whom  was  committed  the  education  of  the  young  queen,  Mary. 
He  was  appointed  an  eximordinarv  lord  of  session,  5tb 
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Miirch,  1544.  {Haig  <md  Brunton's  Senators  of  the  College 
ofJuKtioe^  p.  8t.)  The  safe-keepinK  of  the  qaeen*8  person 
was  mtnuted  to  him  and  I^rd  Erakine  bj  the  Estates,  24th 
April  1645,  and  in  1547,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pin- 
kie, in  which  the  master  of  Livingstone  was  slain,  these  no- 
blemen conveyed  her  for  greater  secnritj  to  the  priory  of 
Inchmahome,  on  the  lake  of  Monteitfa,  whence,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  accompanied  her  to  France.  Lord  Livingstone 
died  in  that  ooantry  about  1553.  His  eldest  son  having  had 
no  issne,  his  second  son,  William,  sncceedod  as  sixth  Lord 
Uvingstone.  Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Livingstones  of  Haining.  His  lordship's  youngest  daughter, 
Mary,  a  maid  of  honour  to  her  majesty,  was  one  of  the 
queen's  Maries.  She  married  in  1567,  John  Semple  of  Bel- 
tries,  when  the  queen  gave  them  conjunct  liferent  of  Anoh- 
termoehty  and  other  lands.  According  to  John  Knox, 
"  riiame  hasted  '*  the  marriage,  and  on  this  occasion  he  said 
Maxy  Livingstone  the  lusty  married  John  Semple  the  dan- 
cer.   {Kfuae  Hietorie^  p.  846.) 

William,  the  sixth  lord,  adhered  to  Que«n  Maxy,  and 
fonght  for  her  at  the  battle  of  Langside.  He  was  one  of  the 
qoeen's  commissioners  at  the  conference  at  York  in  1668, 
and  retained  her  confidence  to  the  last.  He  is  described  by 
Bruce  the  Jesuit  in  1689  as  a  "  very  catholic  lord,**  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  favoured  the  plot8.(^  the  papists  in  that  and 
the  following  year.  He  married  Agnes,  second  danghter  of 
the  third  Lord  Fleming,  and  died  in  1692.  His  eldest  son, 
Alexander,  seventh  lord,  when  master  of  Livingstone,  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  l^nnox  to  France,  on  his  exile  in  Decem- 
ber 1582.  He  was  the  first  earl  of  Linlithgow.  (See  Lin- 
lithgow, eari  of.) 


The  Livingstones  of  Westqnarter  and  Bedlonnie,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  earls  of  Linlithgow  and  CaUendar,  are 
descended  from  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Livingstone  of  Oglefaoe, 
Linlithgowshire,  foarth  son  of  the  sixth  Lord  Livingstone, 
and  yonnger  brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Linlithgow.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  80th  May,  1626.  His 
great-grandson,  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone,  fourth  baronet 
married  Susannah,  only  danghter  and  heuness  of  Patrick 
Walker  of  Bedlormie,  Linlithgowshire,  and  was  desagned  of 
Graigenhall  and  Bedlormie.  He  had  one  son,  Sir  Alexander 
Livingstone,  fifth  baronet.  Tlie  latter  had  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters.  George,  the  eldest  son,  who  died  in  1729, 
withont  issue ;  Alexander,  the  second  son,  who  died  unmar- 
ried in  1766 ;  and  William,  the  fourth  son,  designed  of  West- 
quarter  and  Bedlormie,  were,  successively,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  baronets.  Robert,  the  fifth  son,  lost  his  right 
arm  in  battle  with  the  rebels  in  1745,  and  had  a  son,  Alex- 
ander, who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Sir  William,  on  his  death, 
withont  issue,  in  1769. 

Sir  Alexander,  the  ninth  baronet,  designed  of  that  ilk, 
Westquarter,  and  Bedlormie,  in  1784  laid  before  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  then  attorney-general,  a  case  respecting  his  daim  to  the 
attainted  conjunct  titles  of  earl  of  Linlithgow  and  eari  of 
CaUendar.  He  was  twice  married.  By  bis  first  wife  he  had, 
with  one  danghter,  seven  sons,  and  by  his  second,  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  1796.  Two  of  his  sons, 
George-Augustus  and  David,  were  killed  in  battle. 

Sir  Thomas,  his  third  son,  became  the  tenth  baronet  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1782,  and  commanded  the  Diadem  in  the 
expedition  against  Qniberon  and  Belleisle  in  1800.  In  1806-7 
he  was  employed  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1848  be  attained 
the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow  and  of  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness, by  the  king,  in  consideration  of  his  bdng  the  male  heir 


and  representutive  of  the  hereditary  governors  of  these  phuKS. 
He  married  in  1809  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stirling,  bar- 
onet, and  died  April  1, 1858,  without  issue. 

His  brother,  Tbnretaniis  Livingstone,  bom  in  1770  or  1772, 
went  to  sea,  as  a  common  sailor,  both  in  the  merchant  fcer- 
vioe  and  in  the  navy,  and  was  dincharged  in  1797,  in  oonw- 
qnetice  of  his  wounds.  Taking  up  his  residence  at  Betlinal 
Given,  London,  he  married,  the  same  year,  Susannah  Brown, 
a  widow,  who  died  in  1806.  Two  years  aftoirards  he  mar- 
ried her  sister,  Catiierine  Ann  Ticehurst  also  a  widow.  By 
the  latter  he  had  a  son,  Alexander,  bom  in  1809,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  in  1853,  assumed  the  title  of  Sir  Alexander, 
:is  11th  bnronet,  and  tO(»k  possession  of  the  estetes.  The 
10th  ban>net*s  sister,  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Fenton,  rector  ot 
Onsby,  and  vicar  of  Torpenhow,  io  Gumlierland,  institntei 
two  suits  in  the  court  of  session,  disputing  Sir  Alexando'i 
Intimacy  and  his  right  to  the  succesrion,  on  the  ground  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  tlie  marriage  of  his  fiuher 
with  his  deceased  wife's  sister  was  not  lawful.  The  court 
held  that  the  domicile  of  Thuratanus  Livingstone,  during  both 
his  marriages,  having  been  in  England,  the  Intimacy  of  his 
son  must  be  decided  by  the  law  of  England.  The  eass  wu 
appealed  to  the  house  of  lords,  by  Mr.  John  'llioinas  Fenton, 
Mrs.  Fenton*s  son.  that  lady  having  died  July  15, 1859,  when 
their  lordships  reversed  that  judgment,  and  remitted  to  the 
eonrt  of  session  to  decide  the  question  aeoofding  to  the  kw 
of  Scotland.  The  case  again  came  before  the  court  of  seasioD 
January  18, 1861,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
marriage  of  Alexander's  parente  was  incestuous  and  illegal, 
and  giving  decree  for  the  pursuer.  The  so-s^led  Sir  Alexan- 
der Livingstone  died  at  Edinburgh  January  20,  1869. 

LIVINGSTONE,  John,  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Monya- 
brack,  or  KilBjth,  Stirlingahire,  January  21,  1603, 
His  father  and  grandfather,  descended  from 
the  noble  family  of  the  same  name,  were  sue- 
oessively  ministers  of  that  parish.  John  stodiod 
at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  licensed  in 
1625.  In  1627  he  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Wigton  at  Gnmbemanld.  The  celebrated  reviyal 
of  religion  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  in  June  1630,  is 
considered  to  hav«  been  the  effect  of  his  impres- 
sive preaching.  In  Angust  of  the  same  year  be 
accepted  of  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  Killinchie, 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  but,  for  non-confoimity,  he 
was  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  the  bishop 
of  Down,  in  whose  diocese  his  parish  was  situate^. 
He  was  uiducted  minister  of  Stranraei  in  July 
1638.  In  1640,  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Cassillis' 
regiment,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bum  near  Newcastle,  of  which  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count. In  1648  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  ot 
Ancrum  in  Teviotdale.  In  April  1668,  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  was  ban- 
ished from  Scotland.  Retiring  to  Rotterdam  he  de* 
YOt43d  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  cultivation 
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of  theological  and  biblical  learning,  and  died  Aug- 
ust 9, 1672.  He  had  prepared  an  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  which  has  never  been  published. 
His  '  Remarlcable  Observations  npon  the  Lives  of 
the  most  Eminent  Ministers  and  Professora  in  the 
Clmrch  of  Scotland '  were  printed  with  his  Me- 
moirs in  1754. 

LociuiAW.  The  acoount  of  the  Agoews  of  Lochnaw  in 
WlgtonBhiie  is  introdaoed  here  under  the  name  of  their  estate, 
as  it  was  inadvertently  omitted  at  its  r^pilar  place  in  the 
nnt  volume  of  this  woric 

The  surname  of  Agnew  is  underrtood  to  be  of  French  ori- 
gin, a  family  of  the  name  of  Agnean  having  been,  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  oentuij,  seated  in  Normandy,  and  there  is  a 
family  tradition,  confirmed  by  some  ancient  MSS.,  that  the 
first  progenitor  in  £ngland  of  the  Agnews  came  over  with 
William  the  Gonqu«ror,  althoogli  his  name  is  not  upon  the 
list  of  barons,  in'  the  12th  oentuiy*  soon  after  the  subjec- 
tion of  Ireland  to  the  English  crown  by  Earl  Strengbow,  the 
famous  warrior,  Sir  John  de  Courcy,  the  conqueror  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  wss  **  aooompanied,  we  an  told,  by  Ag- 
neau,  an  Anglo-Norman  like  himself,  who  settled  at  Lame, 
in  the  conquered  province ;  and  it  is  wdl  known  that  the 
family  had  very  extensive  possessions  in  the  county  of  An- 
^m,  where  they  were  called  lords  Agnew,  or  lords  of  Lame.** 
{NiAets  fferMry,  vol.  i.  p.  162.)  In  tlie  reign  of  David 
II.  the  firet  of  the  Scottish  Agnews  arrived  at  his  court, 
and  acquired  the  lands  and  castle  of  Lochnaw,  then  a  royal 
castle,  in  the  Bhinns  of  Galloway,  being  at  the  same  time 
appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  W'igton.  He  was  also  made 
heritable  constable  of  Lochnaw  castle. 

The  family  appear  in  the  16th  centuiy  to  have  held  their 
poBBsesions  under  the  Dou^^ases.  Chalmere  (Caledonia,  vol. 
iJL  p.  895,)  says,  **  Andrew  Agnew  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained, in  the  capacity  of  acuH/er  (shield-bearer,  esquire  at 
arms),  the  f^ood  will  of  the  Lady  Maigaret  Stewart,  the 
duchess  of  Turenne  and  countess  of  Douglas,  while  she  en- 
joyed Galloway  as  her  dower.  In  1426  he  acquired  from 
William  Douglas  of  Leswalt  the  heritable  office  of  the  castle 
of  Lochnaw,"  Sao,  This  Andrew  Agnew  got  several  charten 
finom  James  L,  particularly  two,  dated  81st  January  1481, 
confirming  to  him  and  his  hein  the  office  of  heritable  consta- 
ble of  Loclinaw,  with  the  whole  lands  and  barony  of  Loch- 
naw, &e.  He  afterwards  got  the  office  of  heritable  sheriffidiip 
of  Wigton  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs,  by  a  charter,  under 
the  great  seal  from  James  11.,  dated  25th  May  1451. 

Patrick  Agnew  of  Lodmaw,  his  great-great-grandson,  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Maiy  and  James  VI.  His  son.  Sir 
Patrick  Agnew,  seventh  sheriff  of  Wigton,  was  knighted  by 
the  latter  monarch,  and  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
Charles  I.,  by  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  whatever, 
dated  28th  July  1629.  In  1688  he  represented  the  county 
of  Wigton  in  the  Scottish  estates.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
high  commission  oourt,  estaUiahed  for  the  introduction  of 
episcopacy  in  October  1684,  and  he  died  in  1661.  He  had 
three  sons:  Andrew,  his  successor;  Patrick  of  Sheuohan, 
whose  grsat-granddsoghter  mamed  John  Vans,  Esq.  of 
Bambairoch,  now  reprseented  by  Vans  Agnew  of  Sheuohan 
and  Bambarroch,  Wigtonshira;  and  James,  lieuteDaa&^»lo- 
nel  of  Ix>rd  Kirkcudbright's  regiment  in  the  reign  of  Oharles 
the  First 


His  eldest  son.  Sir  Andrew,  second  baronet  of  Lochnaw, 
was  knighted  in  his  father's  lifetime.  He  wss  a  member  ol 
the  Estates  for  Wigtonshire,  and  a  saalous  supporter  of  the 
Covenant.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  by  Cromwell,  sheriff 
of  Galloway.  After  his  father's  death,  he  got,  in  1661,  all 
the  charten  of  Lochnaw,  with  the  offices  and  privileges, 
which  his  anceston  had  possessed  '^past  all  memorie  of 
man,**  confinned  and  ratified  by  parliament.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  he  was  fined  £6,000  for  his  compliance  under 
the  commonwealth.  On  enlarging  the  old  castle  of  Loch- 
naw, in  1665,  he  inscribed  upon  it  frojn  the  beginning  of  the 
127th  Psalm:  *' Except  the  lx>rd  build  the  honse,  they  la^ 
hour  in  vaine  that  build.*'  He  died  in  1671.  By  his  wife, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  created  in  1628, 
eari  of  Galloway,  he  bad  Sir  Andrew,  tliird  baronet  of  Loch- 
naw. In  January,  1682,  for  refusing  to  take  the  test  oath, 
and  because  he  would  not  join  in  the  oppression  of  the  per- 
secuted Presbyterians  within  his  jnrisdiotioD,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  sheriffdom  of  Wigtonshire,  8o  long  held  by  the  family, 
and  the  office  was  conferred  on  the  notorious  Graham  of  CUif- 
verhouse ;  the  object  of  the  Scottish  privy  council  In  doing 
so,  says  Chalmen  (Ibid.  p.  868),  being  that  Graham  might 
'^shew  the  Agnews,  at  the  end  of  280  years,  how  to  execute 
the  offioe  of  sheriff  during  such  times  1  **  And  in  what  man- 
ner Claverhouse  executed  his  commission  there  and  elsewhere,, 
is  written  in  blood  in  the  histifty  of  the  period.  Sir  Andrew 
took  an  active  share  in  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  on  4th 
May  1689,  the  Convention  of  Estates  restored  him  to  his 
hereditaiy  office  of  sheriff  of  Wigton.   He  died  in  1698. 

His  son,  Sir  James,  who  had  also  actively  supported  the 
Revolution,  was  the  fourth  baronet  He  married  Lady  Maiy 
Montgomerie,  daughter  of  the  third  eari  of  Eglinton,  by 
whom  he  had  twenty-one  children,  and  died  in  1728. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Andrew,  the  famous  lieutenant-general, 
was  fifth  baronet  Born  in  1687,  he  was,  says  Sir  Wslter 
Scott,  "  a  soldier  of  the  old  militaiy  school,  severe  in  disci- 
pline, stiff  and  formal  in  manners,  brave  to  the  labt  d^ree, 
but  somewhat  of  a  humorist.**  Once  on  the  eve  <tf  an  en- 
gagement he  thus  laconically  addressed  his  troops :  **  Weel, 
lads,  ye  see  these  loons  on  the  hill  there !  If  ye  dinna  kill 
theno,  they'll  kill  you."  At  the  battle  of  Dettmgen,  June  14, 
1748,  he  waa  ordered  with  his  regiment,  tlie  Scots  Fusilesn, 
to  guard  a  pass  at  the  extremity  of  the  British  army.  One 
day  as  his  men  were  preparing  for  dinner,  he  was  tnfonned  of 
the  approach  of  a  body  of  the  enemy*s  cavaliy. ,  "The 
loons,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  will  never  hae  the  impudence  to  at- 
tack the  Scots  Fusileere  I'*  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
their  dinner,  saying  they  would  fight  all  the  better  for  it. 
As  he  himself  was  in  the  act  of  picking  a  bone,  a  shot  struck 
it  out  of  hb  hand,  upon  which  declaring  that  "  They  were  in 
earnent  now,**  he  rose,  and  made  arrsngements  for  meeting 
the  enemy.  Observing  the  French  cuirassiers  coming  on  at 
a  chaiging  pace,  and  well  knowing  that  the  usual  mode  of 
resistance  to  thia  mancenvn  would  be  useless,  as  these  troops, 
which  were  of  the  royal  household,  were  mounted  on  the 
best  horses,  and  not  only  provided  with  iron  cnirssses,  but 
had  them  also  buckled  on  to  the  saddles,  so  that  the  bayonet 
could  make  no  imprsssion,  he  ordered  his  men  to  open,  to  al- 
h>w  the  cavaliy  to  pass  between  the  platoons,  bidding  them  not 
fire  tOl  "  they  saw  the  white  of  their  een,"  and  to  aim  at  the 
bones.  By  this  means,  on  the  horses  falling,  their  riders, 
bound  to  the  saddles,  and  unable  to  extricate  themselves, 
were  immediately  bayonetted,  or  taken  prisoners.  After  the 
battle,  the  king,  George  II.,  who  commanded  in  person,  ob- 
served to  Sir  Andrew,  **  I  bear  you  let  the  French  get  m 
amoni^  us."    "  Yes,  please  your  majesty,"  replied  he, ''  but 
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t«,  bw  watt  «f  tibe  dxke  ^if  AtM.  wftcK 
^  4>ira<<iJ  fcf  «  wMk  f«nr  vbier  Liri  Ourg^  Mwnr.  tfap 
''vM^s  kraCbv.    TVe  gfriw«  «»  raeieBS  i«  ^ 

Uwt0t  u.  fw  4itir«  mmgKr  ti^irw  anMt  Kc 
fwfftvueinj  fw  tiMM,  Lm4  Gcwve  Mamj  was  tHcnrf  to 

to  l0««nM«L  is  rmwfqw w  «r  tfe 

k«4  ntire^  and  b«  w^^^^^  m«  tnut  to  tij«  crei  cf  oChem  j 
He;  tbcnitvc,  nriu^AaJ  dntf  ap  ia  tM  caHik.  tLi  the  caH  «f  ; 
CfBwCwd  «mT«d  imthfttd  A^ftii  wtsit  *  dctodsment  •f  csr-  . 
aJrr  to  ii'«  reticC  Oa  tlie  gafrtow  boat;  dnwn  oat.  Sir 
Atwirtar  UrtntXkf  nttviM  hi*  ktfdaiup  at  tlie  beaid  «f  it,  aar* 
m%,  **  Mf  lord,  I  am  ^trj  0ad  to  we  ▼<«.  Uo,  bv  all  tlut't 
pftA,  jtm  bare  bwo  very  £]at«rr.  aed  we  am  pte  yaa  a»- 
tliiaK  to  aiL**  T»  tlria  bia  lord»bip  rr|:^i«d.  **  I  aame  joa. 
Mr  Andmr,  I  made  aJI  tbe  baau  I  fmm^Aj  eooid;  aai  I 
b«pa  tbat  joa  miA  tlie  *4ftt3^n  arfll  do  ma  tbe  baooor  to  par-  j 
talta  with  me  «f  iiocli  fmn  m  1  can  |!^e  joo.**  la  tbe  Seotit  > 
Mafpoiae  f<^  IM^.  wtU  he  f*mnd  *  Aa  Oiiipnal  and  Gesoioe 
Kanatirc,  now  fir«t  published,  of  tbe  BemarfcaMe  Bioelcade 
and  Attack  af  Bbur  Castie.  wtittni  bj  a  habaJteni  Officer, 
who  Mrved  in  tbe  defenea.'  This  idBtttf  at  tbat  time  an  c»- 
«7n,  was  afterwards  (itsnenl  Melriile.  Tbe  eame  jcar  8v 
Andrew  |p9t  tbe  e/Atmelej  of  a  rep  meat  of  oiarioea.  Oa  tbe 
affcrfition  of  the  brntaUe  jamdktMtm  m  8ootbuid  in  1747, 
be  neared  X4,000  at  eMnpenaation  for  bit  fbenfli>hip  of 
Wif(ton«bire.  In  1750  be  waa  appointed  gorennon^  Tm- 
moatb  oaatla.  Ha  died  m  1771,  ag:ed  84.  Tiadition  baa 
pTHervcd  many  cfaaractarictie  aneodotca  of  this  reteran  inl- 
dier,  and  an  aeeoont  of  bim  will  be  foond  in  Scotfn  Taka  of 
a  flrandfatbar,  and  tbe  eommenoement  of  M*Crie*t  Mcmoin 
of  bif  fftat  i^randaon.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  baronet,  tbe  cele- 
brated ebampion  of  tbe  Sahhath.  He  had  tax  sons  and 
afevcn  dani^teri. 

Hia  Ifftb  ion,  Sir  Stair  Aipiew,  §o  called  after  field-manbal, 
tbe  earl  of  Stair,  waa  tbe  nxtb  baronet.  He  was  bom  9th 
Oct/>ber,  1734,  and  died  June  38,  1809,  in  bic  7dth  year. 
Ha  had  two  mnw  and  tlurae  daoghten.  One  of  tbe  bitter, 
leabella,  became  tbe  wife  of  Robert  Hatbom-Stewart,  Eaq. 
of  Fby«|$Ul,  with  i»ue.  Hia  elder  ion,  Andrew,  a  lieotenant 
in  the  army,  marri«Ml  the  Hon.  Martha  da  Conrey,  eldest 
daughter  of  tba  26th  Lord  Kitigiale,  premier  baron  of  Ira- 
land,  and  bad  an  only  mm,  Andrew,  the  suhject  of  tbe  fdlow- 
ing  notice.  Ihiring  a  ruiit  which  Ueat4>tiaiit  Agnew  paid, 
with  bif  bride,  to  hia  paternal  home  of  IxNshnaw,  he  was 
•rtsad  with  sudden  illnSMN,  the  reeult,  it  in  said,  of  over  exer- 
tion in  hunting,  and  died  on  lltb  September  1792,  in  bis 
26th  jaar,  within  foor  months  of  his  marriage. 

His  eon,  Sir  Andrew,  seventh  baronet,  was  a  poatbnmous 
child,  liaring  been  bom  on  21st  March  1793,  His  birthphtoe 
WHS  bis  maternal  grandfather's  seat  of  KinguJe  in  Irebmd, 
where  he  fpant  bis  aarlj  yonth,  till  be  sooceeded  to  his  pro- 
perty. He  early  showed  a  fondness  for  music,  drawing,  and 
poetry,  and  was  also  much  attached  to  the  study  of  arcbiteo- 
tura  and  heraldry.  When  sixteen  jears  of  age,  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estotes  of  his  family.  In  the  winters  of  1810 
and  1811,  he  attended  the  classes  of  mora]  philosophy  under 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  under 
l>r  Hops,  in  the  nnivarnty  ot  Edinburgh.  In  October  1612, 
'is  want  to  Oxford,  but  though  be  did  iiot  enter  as  a  gradu- 
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tbe  appetstraeat  of  a  adeet  aoBBrittee.  to  iaqaiv  Bto  tbe  I 
and  praetxes  idatiBg  to  tba  afaserrsBBe  «f  tba  larfa  day. 
and  tbcv  report,  witb  tbe  aoDatca  of  en 
tobepriatadoD6tbABgai«aftbaaBaeTear.  OaSMi 
1A33,  be  iafirodar*^  hia  Bill  for  tba  Belter 
Sabbath  ia  England.  Tbe  proUbitory  chases  it 
against  Tarions  forms  of  Sabhatb  «lrsf  istw 
nme  stonn  of  oppuMtnoa  hrtb  witlna  and 
mmt.  and  oa  16tb  May  tbe  bill  was  lost,  an  tbe 
ing.  Iiy  a  majority  af  79  to  73.  On  lltb  Maicb  1834,  he 
again  obtaioed  kave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  tbe  better  abaer- 
vance  of  the  Sabbstb,  wUcb  on  30tb  April  waa  agaiB  tbrawn 
out  on  the  seeond  leadiDg.  by  a  niajofitv  of  161  to  125u  !■ 
Jannarr  1835,  be  waa  lar  tbe  fbortb  time  deetod  MJ^  Ibr 
Wigt/mdire,  and  in  February  be  pafafisbed  *■  A  Letter  to  tkt 
Frienda  of  the  Sabbath  Cause.*  He  also  poblisbed  Tarvna 
trscta.  letters,  and  areolars  on  tba  same  topic.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  ivligioos  and  pbilantbropic  societies,  botli  in 
Kngland  and  Scotland,  and  often  presided  at  tbcir  pobfic 
meetings. 

On  21st  April  1836,  be  mtrodoeed  another  bill  for  pnoMtr- 
ing  the  dne  obaenrance  of  tbe  Iword's  day,  wbidi  on  the  aee- 
ond  reading  on  18th  May  following,  was  lost  by  a  msjoiitj  oi 
32.    Enoooxaged  by  tbe  marked  imnrorement  wbicb  had 
taken  place  in  public  feding  in  regard  to  the  Sabbstb,  and 
by  tbe  numerous  petitions  in  iU  farcmr  presented  to  pariia- 
menf.  on  May  4th  1887  he  brought  his  measure  for  tba  fborth 
time  before  the  Houae  of  Commons,  when  the  first  icadini; 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  146.    On  7tfa  June  the  second 
resding  was  at  last  allowed  by  a  majwi^  of  44,  whidi  affino* 
ed  the  principle  of  the  biU.    The  deatii'of  WUliam  IV.,  that 
month,  led  to  a  dissolution  of  pariiament,  and  the  farther 
pn^ress  of  the  bill  wss  stopped.    At  the  election  for  tiie  new 
psrliament  the  same  jear,  he  stood  for  the  Wigton  bai^gha, 
instead  of  for  the  county  as  before,  but  was  unsnooeaafnL 
Throughout  his  parliamentary  career  he  was  a  snppoitar  of 
the  prindples  of  reform,  although  his  mws  on  questions  of 
religion,  snd  in  particular  on  that  of  Sabbath  obaerraDoa, 
were  widely  different  from  thoae  hdd  by  the  Reform  pai^. 
Hut  last  years  were  distingubhed  by  his  oppodtion  to  tha 
mnning  of  the  railway  trains  on  Sunday  on  those  Scotcb 
lines  in  which  he  was  a  shareholder.     He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
April  12th,  1849,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  after  an  attack  ot 
scarlet  fever,  aged  56,  and  was  interred  in  the  Grange  eame- 
tery,  receiving  a  public  fnnerd.     He  had  thirteen  children, 
ten  of  whom  survived  him.    The  eldest  son,  Sir  Aiidraw, 
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8tb  bNronet,  born  1818,  wm  educated  at  Hnrrow.  and  for  a 
time  waa  an  officer  of  dnijriions.  He  married  in  1846  Lady 
Lomsa  Noel,  daughter  of  Ist  eari  of  GainHbonmgh,  with  issue; 
a  deputy  lienteimnt  of  Wigtonahire,  1843,  ▼ice-Iieotenaiit  uf 
the  same  county,  1852;  re-elected  M.P.  for  Wigtownshire  in 
Feb.  1856 ;  re-elected  at  the  general  elections  in  1857  and  1859. 
Sir  Andrew's  gnind-nnole,  General  Patrick  Agnew,  served 
for  many  years,  with  distinction,  in  India.  He  whs  tlie  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  father  of  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Stnart  Menteatb,  authoress  of  several  pieces  of  poetiy. 


LoGKHART,  originally  Locard  or  Lockard,  a  surname  of 
great  antiquity  in  Scotland.  In  the  reigns  of  David  I.  (1124 
—1158)  and  Malcolm  IV.  (1158—1165)  flourished  Stephen 
Lockard,  described  as  '*  a  man  of  rank  and  distincdon."  He 
and  Simon  I^ocard,  stated  to  be  his  son,  though  this  is  doubt- 
ed by  Chalmers,  who  supposes  them  to  have  been  contempo- 
raries, (^Cakdonia,  vol.  i.  p.  587,)  possessed  lands  in  Lanaik- 
shire  and  Ayrshire.  Simon  was  knighted  by  William  the 
Lion.  His  estate  in  Upper  Clydesdale,  then  called  Wude- 
kirch,  was  afterwards  from  him  called  Symonstoun,  now  the 
parish  of  Symington.  He  had  also  lands  in  Kyle,  from  him 
also  called  Symington,  now  also  a  parish.  Both  were  held 
under  Walter  the  steward  of  Scotland.  His  name  oocnra  as 
a  witness  in  a  charter  of  donation  to  the  abbey  of  Kelso, 
in  1164,  and  also  in  one  of  King  Willinm  to  the  siud  abbey  of 
a  chapel  on  his  lands. 

His  son,  Malcolm  I/>ckard,  is  witness  in  several  charters  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  11.  (1214—1249). 
With  one  daughter,  he  had  two  sons ;  Sir  Simon,  and  Wil- 
liam, progenitor  of  the  Lockharts  of  Bar. 

Sir  Simon,  the  elder  son,  proprietor  of  Craig-Lockhart,  in 
the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  was  knighted  by  Alexander  III.  He 
had  two  sons;  Malcolm,  who  swore  a  forced  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward  I.  in  1296 ;  and  Sir  Stephen,  who  succeeded  bis  bro- 
ther, and  was  the  first  of  the  family  detdgned  of  Lee  and 
Cartland.  In  1806,  he  was  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Edward  I.  for  his  lands  in  Mid  Lothian.  He  died  about 
1320.  His  son.  Sir  Simon  Lockard  of  Lee,  accompanied 
the  good  Sir  James  Douglas  on  his  expedition  with  the 
\wnit  of  Bruce  to  the  Holy  Land,  when  Douglas  was  killed 
in  embattle  with  the  Moors,  in  Spain.  The  Lockharts,  in 
consequence,  have  ever  since  carried  a  heart  placed  within 
a  padlock,  as  part  of  their  armorial  bearings,  with  the 
motto,  Corda  itrata  pando,  "  1  lay  open  the  locked 
hearts.**  Sir  Simon  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  brought  home  the  celebrated 
stone  called  *  the  Lee  penny/  still  in  possession  of  the 
family,  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  founded  his  romance 
of  *The  Talisman'  in  the  *  Tales  of  the  Crusaders.' 
The  way  he  became  possessed  of  it  tradition  states  to 
have  been  as  follows:  Having  taken  prisoner  a  Saracen 
chief,  the  wife  of  his  captive  came  to  ransom  him,  and  on 
counting  out  the  money,  a  stone  or  composition  of  a  dark 
red  coiour  and  tnangular  shape,  set  on  a  silver  coin,  fell  to 
the  ground.  She  hsstily  snatched  it  up,  which  Sir  Simon 
observing,  insisted  upon  having  it,  before  giving  up  his  pris- 
oner. (See  Preface  to  the  Talisman.)  They  also  changed 
the  spelling  of  their  name  to  Lockheart,  now  Lockhart.  Sir 
Simon  died  in  the  reign  of  Robert  11. 

Allan  Lockhart  of  Lee,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Sir  Simon, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547.  The  third  from 
this  Allan,  Sur  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  bom  in  1596,  was,  in 
his  youth,  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Charles  I.,  and  knighted.  In  1630  and  1688,  he  was  one  of 
the  commiiisioners  of  the  Estates  for  the  county  of  Lanark, 


and  on  20th  June  of  the  latter  year  was  chosen  a  lord  of  the 
Articles.  In  1645  he  was  sgain  returned  to  parliament  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commisidoners  of  exchequer,  1st 
February,  1645,  and  on  2d  July  1646  was  admitted  a  lord  of 
session,  when  he  took  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Lee.  Being 
a  nncere  loyalist,  be  zealously  supported  **the  Engagement** 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  1.  in  1648,  and  oommanded  a  regi- 
ment under  the  duke  of  Hamilton  at  the  battle  of  Preston. 
He  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  all  his  offices  on  15th 
February  1649,  and  by  an  act  of  the  Estates  passed  on  4tfa 
June  1650,  he  and  others  were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 
On  5th  December  the  same  year,  on  his  humble  supplication, 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  when  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  of  Estates,  chosen  to  superintend  the 
levy  then  making  for  an  invasion  of  England  under  Charies 
II.  With  several  others  of  the  committee  he  was  unfortu- 
nately surprised  at  Alyth  on  28th  August  1651,  by  a  party 
of  English  soldiers,  and  carried  first  to  Broughty  castle,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower  of  I^ndon,  where  he  was  con- 
fined for  several  years  under  the  Commonwealth.  He  at  lasf 
obtained  his  liberty  through  the  intercession  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Lockhart. 

After  the  Restoration,  Lord  Ijte  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and  a  commissioner  of  exchequer.  He 
was  also  restored  to  his  seat  on  the  bench.  In  1661,  1666, 
and  1669  he  was  elected  commissioner  to  the  Estates  for  the 
shire  of  Lanark,  and  in  all  these  vears  he  was  a  lord  of  the 
Articles.  On  28th  July  1671,  he  was  appointed  lord-jnstice- 
derk,  and  a  pension  was  settled  on  him  by  the  king  of  £400 
sterling  yearly  for  life.  {Douglai  Baronagej  p.  826.)  He 
died  in  1674,  in  his  78th  year.  By  a  first  wife  he  had  no 
surviving  issue.  By  a  second  wife,  Martha,  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Douglas  of  Mordington,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen  of  Charles  L,  he  had,  with  two  daughters,  four  sons, 
namely.  Sir  William,  a  distmguished  statesman  and  soldier, 
of  whom  a  memoir  is  given  on  the  following  page,  in  larger 
type;  Sir  George,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  the. 
first  of  the  Lockharts  of  Camwath,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  also 
given  m  larger  type  at  page  683  of  this  volume;  Sir  John,  or 
Castlehill.  a  lord  of  session  (1665)  and  of  justiciary  (1671), 
whose  male  line  failed;  and  Captain  Robert  Lockhart,  who 
was  slain  m  the  civil  wars. 

Sir  William,  the  eldest  son,  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sur  John  Hamilton  of  Orbiestoun,  a 
lord  of  session,  he  had  a  son,  James,  who  died  young.  By 
his  second  wife,  Roluna  Shouster,  niece  by  her  mother  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  lord  protector,  he  had,  with  two  daugh- 
ters, five  sons,  namely,  Cromwell,  his  heur;  Julius,  killed  at 
Tangiers,  named  after  Cardinal  Mazarine;  Richard;  John, 
and  James,  who  were  all  successively  inheritors  of  I.ee. 

Cromwell  Lockhart  of  Lee,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  bis 
father  in  1675.  He  married,  first,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Daniel 
Harvie,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  England  to  Constan- 
tinople, without  issue ;  secondly,  his  cousin  Martha,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sur  John  Lockhart  of  Castlehill,  also  without 
issue.  After  his  death  she  took  for  her  second  husband,  Sir 
John  Sinclair  of  Stevenston,  and  the  estate  of  Castlehill  de- 
scended to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Sinclair  family,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Sinclair. 

James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  who  succeeded  his  three  elder  bro- 
thers in  the  estate  and  the  representation  of  the  family,  was 
M.P.  for  Lanarkshire  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  equi- 
valent. John,  his  son,  inherited  the  estate  in  1718,  but 
though  twice  married,  he  died  in  1777  without  issue,  when 
the  succession  to  I>ee  devolved  on  Count  Lockhart- Wishart 
i>f  Caniwath,  the  desoenditnt  of  Sir  George  Lockhart,  lord 
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president  of  the  oonrt  of  seasion,  the  founder  of  the  Cam- 
irath  branch.  Sir  George  porcliaeed  the  eztenoive  estates  of 
kbe  earls  of  Camwath  in  Lanarkshire.  With  a  daughter,  he 
Imd  two  sonSf  George,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given  in  Urger 
tvpe  at  p.  684.  and  Piiiiip,  who  was  shot  as  a  rebel  at  Pre»ton 
in  1715.  Philip's  second  son,  Alexander,  of  Crsighonse,  was 
a  lord  of  session,  nnder  the  title  of  I>ord  Covington.  He  had 
dlstingoished  himself  as  an  advocate  at  the  trial  of  seveial 
of  the  unfortunate  persons  taken  at  CHrlisle  after  the  reheliion 
of  1746,  and  previous  to  being  raised  to  the  bench  was  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

The  eldest  son,  Geoige,  bnrn  in  1700,  succeeded  to  the 
Camwath  estate  in  December  1731.  like  his  father  he  was 
a  strong  partisan  of  the  Stuarts.  He  married  Fergusia 
Wishart,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  George  Wishart  of  Clif- 
tonhill,  Mid  Lothian,  and  with  a  daughter,  had  three  sona, 
namely,  1.  Geoi^  who  was  so  strenuous  a  supporter  of  the 
Cfiuae  of  the  Pretender,  that  he  was  spedallj  ezonpt  from 
eveiy  act  of  amnesty  issued  by  the  government.  He  died 
abroad  before  his  father.  2.  James,  who  succeeded.  And  8. 
Charles,  who  married  Elisabeth,  only  child  of  John  Maodo- 
nald,  Esq.  of  Largie,  on  whose  death  he  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Macdonald  of  Largie. 

James,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  assumed,  in  right  ot  his 
mother,  the  name  of  Wishart  in  addition  to  his  own.  He 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king  of  Him- 
gaiT,  count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  general  of  the  imperial  forces.  On  the 
death  of  John  Lockhart,  last  of  I^e,  in  1777,  he  succeeded  to 
that  estate.  The  celebrated  Lee  penny,  to  which  a  small 
silver  chain  is  attached,  is  preserved  in  a  gold  box,  the  gift  of 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  His  son  Charles,  of  Lee  and 
Camwath,  and  Cotmt  Lockhart  Wishart,  dying  in  1802, 
without  issue,  the  foreign  honours  became  extinct,  the  Clif- 
tonhill  property  descended  to  his  half-stster,  Maria  Theresa, 
while  the  Lee  and  Camwath  estates  devolved  on  his  cousin, 
Alexander  Macdonald,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Charles  Lock- 
hart and  Elisabeth  Macdonald  of  Largie.  On  inheriting  the 
estates  and  representation  of  the  family  be  resumed  the  name 
of  Lockhart,  and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain, 
24th  May  1806.  With  two  daughters,  he  had  three  sons, 
namely,  Sir  Charles,  second  baronet ;  Sir  Norman,  third  bar- 
onet*, and  Alexander,  M.P.  for  Lanarkshire  from  1837  to  1841. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Charles  Macdonald  Lockhart,  married 
Emilia  Olivia,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Ross,  sixth  baronet  of 
Balnagowan,  and  had  two  daughters.  On  his  death,  8th 
Deoember  1882,  he  was  snoceeded  by  liis  brother,  Su:  Nor- 
man Macdonald  Lockhart,  who  died  in  1849,  when  his  son, 
Sir  Norman  Macdonald  Lockhart,  bora  in  1846,  became  the 
fourth  baronet 


The  Lockharts  of  Milton-Lockhart  are  descended  from 
Stephen,  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Locxhart  of  Cleghom, 
armour-bearer  to  James  IlL,  and  head  of  the  principal  branch 
»of  the  house  of  Lee.  Stephen  Lockhart  of  Wicketsbaw,  or 
Waygateshaw,  Stirlingshire,  great-grandson  of  the  first  Ste- 
phen, married  Griiel,  daughter  of  Walter  Carmichael  of 
Hyndford,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  William,  the  eld- 
est, who  sucofeded  him,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  was  a 
ieader  of  the  Lanarkshire  Covenanten,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  join  the  rising  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  at  Rullion 
Green  {Kirklon*s  Church  Bittoryy  p.  234X  on  which  account 
his  estate  was  forfeited.  This  branch  became  extinct  in 
1776,  by  the  death,  without  issue,  of  hia  grandson.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lockhart  Denham,  baronet  The  second  son,  Robert  of 
BirichiU,  bad  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Bothwell  Bndge  • 


and  while  in  concealment  after  the  battle,  with  other  Cove- 
nanters, some  of  them  proposed  to  join  in  a  paalm  of  praise^ 
from  which  Birkhill  tried  to  dissuade  them,  as  the  eoemj 
was  in  dose  pursuit    Finding  his  remonstranees  vain,  be 
took  reftige  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  the  soldiers  of  Claver* 
house  having  come  upon  his  friends,  they  shortly  afterward* 
ended  their  career  on  the  scafibld.     He  himself,  won  oat  hw 
fatigue  and  privations,  was  soon  after  found  dead  in  a  moss,  and 
secretly  buried  after  uightfall  within  the  church  of  Carluke. 
The  sword  and  pistols  he  wore  at  his  death  are  preserred  by 
his  family.    (JVew  Stat  AceomU  o/Scotiand,  vol.  vL  p.  579, 
note.)    The  third  son,  Walter  Lockhart  of  Kiricton,  a  cadet 
of  the  family  of  Wicketshaw,  at  first  held  a  oommission  in 
the  royal  forces,  but  afterwards  caused  the  canee  of  the 
Covenant    He  was  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  SooUand,  and 
died  in  Edinburgh  castle  in  1748,  aged  87. 

William  Lockhart  of  Milton-Lockhart  and  Gemuatown, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lockhart  and  half  brother  of  Jolin 
Gibson  Lockhart,  aon- in-law  (tf  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  grand- 
son of  William  Lockhart  of  Birkliill,  was  chosen  M.P.  for  I^d- 
arkshire  in  1841.  He  died  Nov.  21, 1857,  when  lie  waa  soo- 
ceeded  by  bis  younger  brother,  I^wrence  Lockhart,  O.D., 
minister  of  Inchinnan.    He  resigned  that  charge  in  1860. 

For  the  I^oekharts  of  Cleghom  see  SorriiBifEifT.  Allan 
Elliott  [A)ckliart  of  Cl^hora,  I^anarkshue,  and  Borthwidc- 
brae,  Selkirkshire,  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar  in 
1824,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Selkirksliire  in  18-16. 

LOCKHART,  Sir  William,  of  Lee,  a  distiii 
guished  sUtesmaD  and  soldier,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
James  I>ockhart,  Lord  Lee,  was  bom  in  1621.  II o 
received  the  principal  pait  of  his  edacation  in 
Holland,  and  afterwaixls  entered  the  French  army 
as  a  volunteer,  when  the  qneen-inother  procured 
for  him  an  ensign*B  commission.  Subaeqneutlj 
he  accompanied  Lord  William  Hamilton  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  Lis 
regiment.  Having  been  introdaced  to  Charles  L, 
after  his  surrender  to  the  Scots  army  before  New- 
ai'k,  he  received  the  honour  of  kulglitliood  from 
the  king.  He  joined  in  the  **  Engagement,**  un- 
der the  duke  of  Hamilton,  but  being  captured  at 
Preston,  he  remained  for  a  year  a  prisoner  aI 
Newcastle,  and  only  regained  his  liberty  by  the 
payment  of  one  thousand  pounds.  After  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  IL  in  Scotland,  Lockhart  held  a 
commission  in  the  royalist  army ;  but  having  been 
ti*eated,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  with  disrespect 
by  that  prince,  he  is  said  to  have  haughtily  ex- 
claimed, that  ^^  No  king  on  earth  should  ose  him 
in  that  manner.**  He  waa  present  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  where  his  regiment  fonght  bravely 
on  the  king*s  side.  After  living  two  years  in  re- 
tirement, he  went  to  London,  and  was  induced  to 
accept  of  employment  under  the  Commonwealth. 
On  May  18,  1652,  he  was  appointed  by  Cromwell 
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one  of  the  commisuonera  For  the  Hdmiuiatrfttion  or 
jiutice  in  Scotland ;  ind  he  recommended  himaeir 
to  highlj'  to  the  Protector,  tlint  in  1654  the  latter 
gave  hiin  his  aiece  in  maniage,  tliougb  some  wri- 
tei-s  think  that  the  lady  was  a  diiugliterof  General 
Desborongh.  In  the  Istter  year,  and  in  1656, 
Lockhart  represented  tlic  coantj  of  Lanarl^  in  the 
Scots  parliament.  He  was  also  nominated  one  of 
liie  trustees  for  disposing  of  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  rojaliats,  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
tector's privy  conncil  for  Scotland. 

In  December  1656  Sir  William  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  France,  and  set  ont  for  Paris  in 
the  sncceeding  April.  At  the  siege  of  Duukiiic, 
in  1668,  he  commanded  the  British  foot,  with 
which  lie  attacked  sj)d  defeated  the  troops  of  Spain. 
On  obtaining  possession  of  that  important  plsce 
lie  was  appointed  its  governor,  in  which  capacity 
he  refnsed  to  open  the  gates  to  Charles  JI.,  after 
the  destli  of  Cromwell,  even  at  the  ciitlcal  period 
when  Uonk  was  scheming  with  tlie  king  for  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Tboagh  the  re- 
quest to  receive  the  king  was  accompanied  with 
the  most  biilliant  promises  of  reward  and  promo- 
tion, his  answer  was  decided,  "  That  be  was  trust- 
ed by  the  Commonwealth,  and  could  not  betray 
it."  Clarendon  says,  that  at  that  very  time  "  lie 
refnsed  to  accept  &e  gi'eat  offers  made  to  him  by 
the  Cardinal  (Maiarine),  who  liad  a  high  esteem 
of  him,  and  offered  to  make  him  marshal  of  France, 
with  great  appointments  of  pensions,  and  other 
emolnments,  if  he  would  deliver  Dunkirk  and 
Mardyke  into  the  hands  of  France;  all  which  over- 
tni'es  he  rejected ;  so  that  his  majesty  (Charles 
II.)  had  no  place  to  j-csort  to  preferable  to  Breda." 

On  the  Restoration,  Sir  William  was  deprived 
of  the  government  of  Dnnkirk,  which  waa  con- 
ferred on  Sir  Edward  Harlej.  By  the  Interces- 
sion of  MIddlelon  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Scotland,  where  he  spent  some  years  on  his  estate, 
chiefly  employed  in  agricnltnral  pursuits.  He 
subsequently  went  to  reside  with  bis  wife's  rela- 
tions in  Huntingdonshire.  In  1671,  throngb  the 
indneuce  of  the  earl  of  J>aiiderdale,  be  was 
pointed  ambassador  from  King  Clinrles  (o  the 
courts  of  Brandenburg  and  Lmienbnrg,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  "  he  found  he  had  notiilog  of 
tliat  regard  that  was  paid  him  in  Cromwell' 


time."    He  died  in  tlie  Netherlands,  Marcli  21, 
1676,  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a  pair 

)ve3.    Subjoined  Is  his  portrait:  i 


LOCKHART,  Sir  Gboboe,  of  Cainwaih,  a 
distinguisiied  lawyer,  second  son  of  Sir  James 
Lockhart,  I.^i'd  Lee,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  session,  was  admitted  advocate,  Jan.  8,  1656, 
during  the  pi-otectorate  of  Cromwell  He  was 
appointed  lord  ndvocste,  Msy  14.  1658,  having 
then  been  named  advocate  to  the  Protector  during 
his  life,  "  or  so  long  as  lie  demean  himself  well 
therein.''  On  the  Restoration  lie  was  obliged  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  11.  and  to 
expi'eas  his  regret  st  liaving  accepted  office  under 
the  usurper,  and  he  was  kniglited  by  Chsrles  iu 
1663.  In  1672  he  waa  elected  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates.  Having,  in  1674,  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  government  for  his  share  in  appeal- 
ing a  suit  from  the  court  of  law  to  tlie  parliament, 
he  was,  with  Sir  John  Lander,  Sir  Robert  Sin- 
clair, and  otiiere,  debarred  from  pleading  at  the 
pleasui'S  of  the  king,  on  which  fifty  of  the  youngei 
advocates,  to  resent  the  insult  offered  to  tlie  bar, 
also  voluntarily  witlidrew  trom  practice.  Most 
of  them  were  afterwards  prevailed  upon  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  to  give  in  their  submission, 
but  I,ockhart  was  not  restored  t«  the  privileges  of 
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bis  profession  till  Jaoaarr  28,  1676.  Two  year^ 
afterwards  he  made  a  bold  and  eloquent  defence 
as  counsel  for  Mitchell,  tried  on  his  own  confes- 
sion, on  the  promise  of  pardon,  for  an  attempt  to 
shoot  Archbishop  Sharpe;  and,  in  1681,  he  was 
one  of  the  advocates  employed  by  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  at  his  memorable  trial.  In  the  Estates  of 
that  year  he  tool(  his  seat  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  Lanarkshire,  which  he  represented  till 
his  death.  In  1685  he  succeeded  Sir  David  Fal- 
coner of  Newton  as  president  of  the  conrt  of  ses- 
sion, and  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  privy  coun- 
cillor and  a  commissioner  of  the  exchequer.  He 
foined  in  the  opposition  agsiiist  Lauderdale,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  York. 
After  that  princess  accession  to  the  throne.  Lock- 
hart  was  called  up  to  London  to  be  consulted  as  to 
the  design  of  freeing  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
penal  statutes,  which  the  king  had  then  so  much 
at  heart.  According  to  the  account  of  his  friends, 
he  went  along  with  the  king,  because  he  consid- 
ered that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion  by  coutinuiug  in  office  than  by  retir 
ing,  and  expected  to  moderate  the  designs  whicii 
he  durst  not  openly  oppose.  This  great  lawyer, 
whom  Burnet  describes  as  **  the  best  pleader  he 
had  ever  yet  known  in  any  nation,"  was  mur- 
dered on  Sunday,  March  31,  1689,  on  his  way 
from  church,  by  John  Chiesley  of  Dairy,  in  con- 
sequence of  having,  as  one  of  the  arbiters  in  a  suit 
for  aliment  raised  by  Chiesley^s  wife  against  her 
husband,  given  a  decision  in  her  favour.  Chies- 
ley, for  the  crime,  was  hanged  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  and  his  body  hung  in  chains  between 
Leith  and  Edinburgh. 

LOCKHART,  Gkoror,  a  zealous  adherent  of 
the  Stuart  family,  and  an  able  political  writer, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  by  Philadelphia, 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Lord  Wharton,  was  bom 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  in  1673.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  having  succeeded 
to  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  did  not  enter  upon  prac- 
tice. In  1708  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
uniform  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. Although  adverse  to  the  Union,  he  was 
nominated  by  Queen  Anne  one  of  the  commis- 
•ioners  to  that  memorable  treaty,  and  attended 


their  meetings  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reportioi^ 
the  proceedings  to  his  party.  He  corresponds 
regulariy  with  the  exiled  court  on  that  and  other 
public  subjects,  and  engaged  in  all  the  intrigQu 
which  had  for  their  object  the  placing  the  Pre- 
tender on  the  throne.  After  the  ratification  of 
the  Union  he  represented  the  county  of  £dui- 
bnrgh  in  the  first  imperial  pariiament  At  the 
next  election  he  was  also  retnnied,  after  a  keen 
contest,  and  It  was  mainly  by  his  exertions,  joined 
to  those  of  a  small  knot  of  Jacobite  Scots  mem- 
bers, that  the  obnoxious  act  of  1711,  restoring  by 
patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other 
measures  avowedly  intended  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Presbyterian  interest,  were  passed  in  parlia- 
ment. Indeed,  some  of  his  proceedings,  designed 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Pretender^s  cause, 
were  so  violent,  that  even  his  own  Mends  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  conrt  of  St.  Germains, 
recommending  him  to  be  more  moderate  in  his 

a 

conduct. 

On  the  attempt  to  extend  the  malt-tax  to  Soot- 
land  in  1713,  he  and  the  earls  of  Mar,  EglintOD, 
and  Hay,  and  others,  thought  that  occasion  a  h- 
vourable  opportunity  to  endeavotu-  to  obtain  i 
repeal  of  the  Union,  a  project  in  which  they  near- 
ly succeeded.  He  also  zealously  opposed  the 
subsequent  proposal  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  to 
the  English  militia,  and  his  conduct  regardio*: 
that  measure  recommended  him  to  the  doke  of 
Argyle,  who,  when  he  was  arrested  in  August 
1715,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  party  to  the  desigu 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  procured  his  liberation, 
after  fifteen  days^  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  Having,  on  obtaining  his  libertr, 
made  some  preparations  for  joining  the  eari  of  Mar, 
he  was  shortly  after  apprehended  a  second  time,  and 
again  committed  to  Edinburgh  castle,  where  be 
endured  a  long  imprisonment ;  but,  on  the  inter- 
cession of  his  friends,  there  not  being  solBcient 
evidence  to  connect  him  actively  with  the  rebel- 
lion, he  was  at  last  set  at  libertr. 

After  this  period,  Lockhart  acted  as  a  sort  of 
confidential  agent  between  the  Pretender  and  bis 
Scottish  adherents,  and  displayed  astonishhig  ar- 
dour in  the  cause  he  supported.  A  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  exiled  prince,  which  hid 
been  continued  from  1718  to  1727,  having  been 
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intercepted  by  the  fi^oirerninent,  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  apprehension,  on  which  he  escaped 
into  England.  He  remained  in  concealment  at 
Durham  for  some  time,  and  then  retired  to  Hol- 
land. In  April  1728  he  was  allowed  to  return 
home,  and  having  made  a  reluctant  submission  to 
the  reigning  monarch,  he  lived  unmolested  on  his 
estate  in  Scotland  till  1782,  when  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  a  duel.  By  his  wife,  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Eglinton,  wliom  he 
married  in  1697,  he  had  seven  sons  and  eight 
daughters. 

His  principal  work,  the  ^  Memoirs  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne  till  the  Union,* 
was  first  published,  although  without  his  con- 
sent, in  1714.  His  *  Papers  on  the  Affairs  of 
Scotland,  from  1720  to  1725,*  were  not  printed  till 
1817,  when  they  appeared  in  2  volumes  4to. 

LOCKHART-ROSS,  Sir  John,  an  eminent 
naval  commander,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
stairs,  Lanarkshire,  November  11,  1721.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  discovered  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  a  seafaring  life,  and  in  1735  entered  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  navy.  Having,  while  first 
lieutenant  to  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  I^rd  Anson, 
shown  proofs  of  uncommon  ability,  diligence,  and 
valonr,  he  was  in  1747  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Vulcan  fireship.  In  1755,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ruptnre  with  France,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  Savage  sloop  of  war,  and  in  March 
1756  to  the  Tartar  frigate.  In  the  latter  ship  he 
performed  many  bold  actions,  which  raised  his 
name  in  the  navv.  In  November  1758,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Chatham  of  50  guns,  nnder  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Hawke ;  and  in  the  action  be- 
tween the  British  and  French  fleets  in  July  1778, 
he  commanded  the  Shrewsbniy,  74.  In  1779  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the 
Blue,  when  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  of  the 
Koyal  George,  and  sailed  under  the  orders  of 
Admiral  Rodney.  The  fleet  fell  in  with  eleven 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  and  having  engaged 
them,  they  took  the  Spanish  admiral  and  six  of 
his  ships,  besides  one  blown  up  in  the  action.  He 
afterwards  superintended,  amidst  a  tremendous 
fire,  the  landing  of  the  stores  for  the  relief  of  Gib- 
raltar. In  April  1782  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  in  the  North  Seas.    His 


health  declining,  he  returned  to  England ;  but  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  rendered  his  re-appoint- 
ment unnecessary.  Upon  succeeding  to  the  estate 
of  his  maternal  uncle.  General  Ross,  he  assumed 
that  name  in  addition  to  his  own.  In  1768  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Lanai*k;  and  in  1780,  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  became  a  baron- 
et of  Nova  Scotia.  He  died  June  9,  1790.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Dnndas  ot 
Aniiston,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  by 
whom  he  ha<l  five  sons  and  five  daughters ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.    (See  Ross  ) 

LOCKHART,  John  Gibson,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent critic  and  novelist  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in 
1793.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lock- 
hart,  at  one  time  minister  of  Cambusnethan,  and 
nftei*wards  of  the  College  or  Blackfrlars*  church, 
Glasgow,  by  his  second  maniage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson,  one  of  the  ministers  ot 
Edinburgh.  The  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Lockhai-t,  by  his 
first  mari'iage,  William  Lockhart,  Esq.  of  Milton 
Lockhart  and  Germistown,  representative  of  the 
Lockharts  of  Waygateshaw  and  Birkhill,  was  elect- 
ed M.P.  for  Lanarkshire  in  1841.  The  subject  ot 
this  notice  received  his  education  in  his  native 
city.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  university, 
and  was  elected  to  one  of  the  Snell  exhibitions  or 
bursaries  at  Ballol  college,  Oxford.  Having  cho- 
sen the  law  for  his  profession,  he  was  admitted  an 
advocate  before  the  Scotch  courts  In  1816.  lie 
made,  however,  but  few  appearances  at  the  bar, 
and  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  more  conge- 
nial pursuits  of  literature.  In  1817  Blackwood's 
Magazine  was  established,  and  he  soon  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  its  pages.  He  had  previ- 
ously tried  his  hand  on  the  *  Lacunar  Strivile- 
nense,*  and  one  or  two  other  pieces  of  task-work 
for  the  booksellers. 

In  1818  Mr.  Lockhart  made  the  acquaintance 
of  his  future  father-in-law.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Walter 
ScQtt,  in  his  Memoirs  of  whom  he  thus  states  the 
circumstance :  ''  It  was  during  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  In  May  1818  that 
I  flrst  had  the  honom*  of  meeting  Scott  in  piivate 
society;  the  party  was  not  a  large  one,  at  the 
honse  of  a  much  valued  common  friend,  Mr.  Home 
Drummond  of  Blair-Drummond,  the  grandson  of 
Lord  Karnes.    Mr.  Scott,  ever  apt  to  consider  too 
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favourably  the  literary  efforts  of  others,  and  more 
especially  of  very  young  persons,  received  me, 
when  I  was  presented  to  him,  with  a  cordiality 
which  I  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect  from  one 
filling  a  station  so  exalted.  This,  however,  is  the 
same  story  that  every  individual,  who  ever  met 
him  under  similar  circumstances,  has  had  to  tell. 
When  the  ladies  retired  from  the  dinner-table,  I 
happened  to  sit  next  him ;  and  he,  having  heai'd 
that  I  had  lately  returned  fi'om  a  tour  in  Germa- 
ny, made  that  country  and  its  recent  literatni-e 
tlie  subject  of  some  conversation."  A  few  days 
after  this,  Mr.  I^ckhart  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Scott^s  various  avocations  had  prevented 

* 

him  from  fulfilling  his  agreement  with  them  as  to 
the  historical  department  of  tlie  Edinburgh  An- 
nual Register  for  1816,  and  that  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him  as  well  as  them,  if  he  could  un- 
dertake to  supply  it.  This  Mr.  Lockhart  agreed 
to  do,  and  lie  had,  in  consequence,  occasion  to  meet 
Scott  pretty  often  afterwards.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  visited  Abbotsford  for  the  firat  time, 
when  he  and  Professor  Wilson,  the  Christoplier 
North  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  were  invited 
there  together,  on  their  return  from  an  excursion 
to  Wilson^s  villa  of  Ellerslie  on  the  lake  of  Win- 
dermere. In  1819  Mr.  Lockhart  published  what 
he  calls  himself  ^^  a  sort  of  mock  tour  in  Scotland,** 
entitled  *  Peter^s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,*  which 
gave  rise  fO  much  angiy  feeling  at  the  time.  The 
literary  portraits  therein  contained  are  remarkable 
for  their  substantial  truth,  and  their  never- failing 
force  and  vivacity.  Soon  after  its  publication  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  wliich  he  says: 
*^  What  an  acquisition  it  would  have  been  to  our 
general  information  to  have  had  such  a  work 
written,  I  do  not  say  fifty,  but  even  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  how  much  of  grave  and 
gay  might  then  have  been  preserved,  as  it  were, 
in  amber,  which  have  now  mouldered  awny. 
When  I  think  that  at  an  age  not  much  younger 
than  yours,  I  knew  Black,  Ferguson,  Robertson, 
Ei*sklne,  Adam  Smith,  John  Home,  &c.  &c.,  and 
Ht  least  saw  Bums,  I  can  appreciate  better  than 
any  one  the  value  of  a  work  which,  like  this, 
would  have  handed  them  down  to  posterity  in 
their  living  colours  ** 


Besides,  month  after  month,  contributing  some 
of  its  most  biting  and  most  brilliant  papers  tc 
Blackwood*8  Magazine,  Mr.  Lockhart  published 
four  admirable  fictions,  which  took  a  high  place 
among  similar  works  of  the  time.  These  were 
*'  Valerius,*  the  finest  classic  story  in  English  liter- 
ature ;  *  Adam  Blair,*  considered  the  most  impres- 
sive production  of  its  aathor*s  versatile  pen ;  *  Re- 
ginald Dallon,*  a  graceful  and  vigorous  tale ;  and 
the  deeply  interesting  chapters  of  *•  Matthew  Wald.' 
His  translations  from  the  Spanish  Ballads  appeared 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  last  of  these 
works.  To  *ConstabIe*s  Miscellany,*  be  contri- 
buted the  '  Life  of  Burns,*  and  to  'Murray's  Fam- 
ily Library*  the  'Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.' 
On  the  29th  April  1820  he  married  Sophia  Scott, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  novelist. 

Wliile  on  a  visit  to  London,  in  1821,  haviug 
in  the  courae  of  some  severe  remarks  been  styled 
in  the  London  Magazine,  editor  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  then  distinguished  for  its  venom  aud 
scurrility,  a  hostile  correspondence  ensued  between 
Mr.  Ix)ckhart  and  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  editor  ot 
the  former  periodical,  author  of  '  A  Visit  to  Paris 
in  1814,*  and  other  works,  which  ended  in  Mr. 
Lockhart  posting  him.  Statements  were  published 
by  both  parties  on  the  subject.  After  Mr.  Lock- 
hart*8  return  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Christie,  his  friend, 
fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 

In  July  1825  he  accompanied  his  illustrioos 
father-in-law  in  his  excnraion  to  Ireland.  Up  to 
the  close  of  that  yeai*,  he  resided  in  Edinburgh, 
having  his  summer  residence  at  Chiefswood,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abbotsford,  but,  on  being 
then,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  William  Gif- 
ford,  appointed  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Revien*. 
he  went  to  reside  in  Regent*s  Park,  London.  That 
great  literary  journal  he  edited  for  the  long  pe- 
riod of  twenty- eight  yeai*s.  Often  a  severe  judge 
of  men  of  known  name  or  established  reputation, 
he  was  indulgent,  kind,  and  encouraging  to  rising 
merit.  Where  more  substantial  aid  was  reqnii^, 
his  purse  was  freely  opened,  and  many  an  unfor- 
tunate man  of  letters  has  felt,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
how  liberal  and  considerate  was  the  bounty  of  him 
who  had  been  regaixled  only  as  the  stem  and  un- 
sparing critic. 
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On  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1832,  he 
became  his  sole  literary  executor,  and  in  1837-8  he 
published  the  Life  of  his  father-in-law,  in  7  vols., 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  in 
the  English  language.  His  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  his  father-in-law  led  to  the  publication  by  the 
Trustees  and  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Befntation  of  the 
Mis-statements  and  Calumnies  contained  in  Mr. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  re- 
specting Messrs.  Ballantyne.'  Loudon,  1838, 12mo. 
Mr.  T..ockhai*t  soon  after  published  an  answer,  under 
the  title  given  below,  and  to  this  his  opponents 
rejoined  with  'A  Reply.*    London,  1839,  12mo. 

Mrs.  Lockhart  died  in  May  1837,  having 
survived  by  five  years  her  first-born  son,  John 
Hugh  Lockhart  — the  "Hugh  Littlejohn "  of 
the  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.'  Her  other  son, 
Walter  Scott  I^ockhart  Scott,  died  in  Janu- 
aiy  1868.  Her  daughter,  Charlotte,  married  in 
August,  1847,  James  Robert  Hope,  Esq.,  who, 
on  obtaining  Abbotsford,  in  her  right,  assumed 
tlie  additional  name  of  Scott. 

Mr.  Lockhai't's  health  had  begun  to  decline 
9ome  years  before  1853,  in  the  summer  of  which 
yeai*  he  quitted  tlie  charge  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. He  spent  the  subsequent  winter  in  Italy, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  lie  retired  fi-om  Lon- 
don to  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Abbotsford,  where 
he  died  August  25,  1854,  and  was  buried  at  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey.  Those  who  saw  him  in  his  daily 
walk  in  London,  his  handsome  countenance — al- 
ways with  a  lowering  and  sardonic  expression — 
now  darkened  with  sadness,  and  the  thin  lips 
compressed  more  than  ever,  as  by  pain  of  mind, 
forgave,  in  respectful  compassion  for  one  so  visit- 
ed, all  causes  of  qnaiTel,  however  just,  and  threw 
themselves,  as  it  were,  into  his  mind,  seeing  again 
the  early  pranks  with  Christopher  Noith,  the 
diiiings  by  the  brook  at  Chiefswood,  the  glories  of 
the  Abbotsford  sporting  paities,  the  travels  witli 
Scott,  80  like  an  ovation,  in  Ireland,  and  the  home 
in  Regent's  Park,  with  the  gentle  Sophia  presid- 
ing. These  scenes  formed  a  marked  contrast  with 
the  actual  forlornness  of  his  last  years. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  works  are : 

Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  (ascribed  to  J.  G.  Lock- 
hart and  Professor  Wilson.)    Edin.  1819  8  vols.  8vo. 


Valerius.     A  Roman  Story.    Edin.  1821,  3  vols.  12ino. 
Statement  made  br  J.  G.  Lockhait  in  relation  to  bis  dia- 

w 

pate  with  J.  Scott.     London,  1821.    Pamphlet. 

Adam  Blair.    A  Tale.     Edin.  1822, 12mo. 

Reginald  Dalton.    Edin.  1828,  12mo. 

Matthew  Wald.     A  Tale.    Edin.  1824,  12mo. 

Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  Historical  and  Romantic.    Edin 
1828,  4t4).    The  same.  London,  1841,  4to. 

Life  of  Robert  Boms.    Edin.  1828,  18mo.    Const  Misc. 
▼ol.  28. 

History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Lond.  1880, 2  vols.  18mo. 
Mmray's  Family  Library. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ufe  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet     Edin. 
1887-8,  7  Tols.  12mo.    In  one  toI.  Imperial  8vo.  1846. 

The  Ballantyne  Hambng  Handled;  m  a  Letter  to  Sir 
Adam  Fergusson.     Edin.  1839,  12mo. 

Narratiye  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet     Edin. 
1848,  2  Tols.  12mo. 


LoOAir,  a  surname  derived  from  a  word  signifying  a  io« 
lying  or  flat  country.  Logan  in  Ayrshire  and  Laggan  m  In- 
verness-shire are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  This 
surname  is  very  ancient  in  Scotland.  Dominus  Robertus  de 
liOgan  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II.,  and  Thomas  de  Logan  b  witness  in  one  of 
John  de  Stratfaem  in  1278. 

Among  the  Soots  barons  who  in  1296  swore  allegiance  to 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  Walter  Logan  in  Ijanarkshire. 
Several  others  of  the  same  name  also  swore  fealty  to  him, 
and  one  of  them.  Sir  Allan  Logan,  knight,  was  compelled  hv 
that  monarch  to  serve  during  his  wars  in  Guienne.  In  1806, 
Dominus  Walterus  Logan,  having  been,  with  many  otherb. 
taken  prisoner,  was  banged  at  Durham,  in  presence  of  Ed- 
ward of  Carnarvon,  the  king's  son,  afterwards  Edward  II. 
In  1329,  Sir  Robert  Logan  was  in  tiie  train  of  barons  whr 
accompanied  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  the  heart  oi 
Bruce,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  which  account  the 
Logans  bear  a  man*s  heart  in  their  arms.  In  the  battle  with 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  in  which  Douglas  lost  his  life,  in  at- 
tempting the  rescue  of  their  friend  Lord  Sinclair,  both  Sir 
Robert  Seton  and  Sir  Walter  Logan  were  slain. 

The  prindpal  family  of  the  name  was  designed  of  I^stal- 
rig  or  Restalrig,  commonly  called  Lasterrick,  a  barony  lying 
between  Edinburgh  and  the  sea,  on  which  the  greater  pajt  of 
South  Leith  is  now  erected.  They  obtained  possession  of 
these  lands  by  marriage  during  the  reign  of  Robert  I.,  and 
soon  attained  to  such  a  height  of  power  and  influence  that 
Sir  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig  married  a  daughter  of  King 
Robert  II.  by  his  wife,  Eupheraia  Ross. 

On  Slst  May  1898,  Sir  Robert  I^gan,  who,  two  years  af- 
terwards, was  appointed  adnllral  of  Scotland,  granted  to  the 
town  of  Edinburgh  by  charter  a  right  to  waste  lands  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  harbour  of  I^eith,  for  the  erection  of  quays  and 
wharfs,  and  for  the  loading  of  goods,  and  a  liberty  to  have 
shops  and  granaries  erected,  and  to  make  roads  through  his 
barony.  In  February  1418.  he  granted  it  another  charter, 
restraining  the  inhabitants  of  I^ith  from  carrying  on  any 
sort  of  trade,  from  possessing  warehouses  or  shops,  and  from 
keeping  inns  or  houses  of  entertHinment  for  strangers,  thns 
pladng  the  port  of  Ldth  entirely  under  the  government  and 
control  of  Edinburgh.  In  1424,  he  was  one  of  the  hostages 
given  on  the  liberation  of  James  I.  His  son,  or  grani'.Mn. 
John  I^gan  of  Restalrig,  was  in  1444  made  prindpal  sherif! 
of  Edinburgh  by  King  James  II.  In  1555,  Logan  of  Restal- 
rig sold  the  superiority  of  the  town  of  Leith  to  the  queen 
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flttd  SsfMr  4f  McrebMriift.  line  <ie>AeK«id  nrr««ur  ^  Ujit  L»- 

irA'.««  Laism'i  4««Ua4(  W  FaK  cmCjc  sm  i«r  Hi  icn«  W 
VM  t*  kunrt  tint  «sjKt  u.;j^  W  wm(  vm  i«Bs4.  lai  u  t« 
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had  fMtm  Uf  rt^^tiai  «f  hm  at^v.tntmt  ^ntk  the  — iwunipied 

Unm  of  A  kaM  i^aated  bf  inrn  the  flame  jcar.  bv  vkidi  Jm 
Uoaot  10  pr«t!bft«4  frMi  atti>»«ttm^  bM  land  ta  aaj  «aa 
flMPoM  bear  tiM;  muuMimt  «f  Iy«|pia. 

B«»1M  bk  Atf^  pMMaNOfM,  tbc  bird  «r  KttUhi^ 
fnfnHor  «i  a  cuaMdcmUe  part  «f  tbe  eitata  af  Aoehenenm, 
m  Btnrkktbtre.  la  l^M  be  ai>;d  bk  cvuta  af  Ketber  G^ 
pir,  aaar  K4ir,lmr0>,  ta  Andiair  Lo|^  of  Caalfieid,  aai  ta 
SAM  bk  bflfaar  of  UtiAa\n%  ta  Lord  Bahnerma, 

Hia  caiTWipondtBW  with  tbe  csH  ai  Gowhe  eomoMaeed  m 
Joljr  1000.  Tbe  Mppcaad  Intention  of  tbe  emflpiraton  wm 
ta  bava  aonirc^ad  tbe  kiniE.  after  bia  fleinre,  into  a  boat  an  tbe 
far*  at  tba  htAtam  of  the  cwden  of  Gowrie  Honae,  and  ta 
eof>da«t  bhn  If  aca  ta  eaptirtt?  in  Kaet  castle.  Lagra  •  n- 
ward  wafl  ta  hflve  been  the  earl'*  lands  4)f  D'lr^Han  in  East 
lMhian«  which  ba  flceoonted  to  be  tbe  pleaaanteet  dwelling 
in  all  8eotland,  m  lie  etatee  in  one  of  hie  letters  to  John 
Boor,  called  l.aird  Boar,  tba  indiridaal  tbrooi^  vbom  tbe 
corrcapondeooe  passed  between  tba  parties.  Ijoffm  died  in 
1600,  and  two  venm  afterwards,  one  George  Sprott,  a  notarr 
public  of  Kjemootb,  was  apprehended  for  being  privy  to  the 
Gowrie  cottspini^,  when  tcrersl  letters  of  Logsn,  wbidi  bad 
been  found  in  bis  hoosa,  were  prodoced  in  eridence  against 
bim«  From  this  man's  confessions  it  appean  that,  one  daj 
in  tbe  month  of  Jolj  prsceding  tbe  failnre  of  the  plot,  while 
be  was  in  Fast  castle,  be  heard  L4)gan  read  a  letter  to  Boor, 
wbidi  tba  latter  had  brongbt  from  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  when 
Bour  said,  **  Sir,  if  je  think  to  make  mj  oommoditie  bj  this 
dealing,  Uj  joar  hand  to  yoor  neart."  I»gan  answered  that 
be  would  do  s«  ba  thought  best,  and  added,  **  Howbeit  he 
shfiuld  sell  all  his  owns  land  that  he  had  in  the  world,  be 
Wfittld  passe  tb<m»w  with  the  earl  of  Gowrie ;  for  that  matter 
would  give  him  greater  contentment  nor  if  he  had  the  whole 
kingdome ;  and  rather  or  bee  should  falsifie  h»  promise,  and 
TKodl  his  vow  that  ha  bad  vowed  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  he 
should  spend  all  that  ba  had  in  the  world,  and  hazard  his 
lil'e  with  his  lordship.**  Bour  replied,  *'  You  mav  do  as  jon 
plfwse,  Hir,  Imt  it  is  not  my  counsel  I,  that  vou  should  be  so 
sudden  in  thnt  other  matter.    But  for  the  condition  of  Dirle- 
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and  his  wife  earned  eC    A  sos^  of 

delnrcrvd,  being  wcaklj  and  defomed.  wm  sBswrd  t»  l^ 

and  was  called  Orotaeb  or  the  Hamptoeked.     Bciae  cdwrt- 

cd  bv  the  monka  af  BcaaiT,  ha  taok  holr  eidm.  sad  ibaaM 

tbe  dborcbca  of  Eilnrair  in  Skfe  and  Kilirhiiaaa  ia  Gieae^ 
He  seems,  aavs  Lagan,  to  have  had  a  dlnmiseriiw  to  omcj. 
for  he  left  several  childrea,  amm  M  whom,  auM'SMg  t»  i 
&mtmim  practice,  beeaiae  a  davoCae  of  Fnuai.  a  f^^ 
HigUand  saint,  and  wsa  tha  pngenitar  of  tba  HLiaaau 
(see  M AcLsniAv). 

Tbe  last  Lagan  of  La^ui  in  Avrabire,  waa  uihlsitfd  ftc 
bk  wit  and  eoceotiicitv.  and  an  annnng  work  called  *Tk 
Laird  of  Lagan,*  waa  pobliahed,  soon  after  bia  death,  in  Gltf- 
gow,  being  a  compilatioa  of  anecdotes  and  puna,  anlr  s  aoiil 
portion  of  whidi  be  could  have  given  ntteraace  toi  He  h^ 
an  onlj  dau|^ter,  who  married  a  Mr.  GampbelL 

Tbe  Logan  water  in  Lanarkshire  has  been  eeidicatedm 
song  by  manv  Scottish  poeta,  particularlj  oj  Mr.  Job" 
Mavne  and  Burns. 

LOGAN,  Jamea,  a  Qaaker  of  some  emioeooe 

as  a  scholar,  was  born  in  Scotland  aboat  1674. 

He  accompanied  William  Penn  in  bis  last  Fovage 

to  Pennsylvania,  where,  for  many  years,  be  was 

employed  in  public  bnsiness,  and  became  chief 

jastice  and  governor  of  the  province.    He  wrote 

several  scientific  treatises  in  Latin,  a  listofwhicii 

is  subjoined.     One  of  these,  on  the  Generation  oi 
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Plants,  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Foih- 
ergill,  and  published  at  London  in  1747.  In  hLs 
latter  years  he  lived  in  retirement  at  his  country 
seat,  near  Gennantown,  where  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed literary  men  in  Enrope.  He  died  in  1751,  leav- 
ing his  library  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fen nsy Ivan  la. 
His  works  are: 

Esperimenta  et  Meletemats  area  Plantarnm  Genenitio- 
nem.    Lugd.  B.  1739,  8vo.    In  English.    Lond.  1747, 1748. 

An  Account  of  Mr.  T.  Godfrey^s  Improvement  of  Davis* 
Quadrant,  transferred  to  the  Mariner*8  Bow.  Phil.  Trans. 
Abr.  vn.  669.  1734. 

Experiments  concerning  the  Imprej^nation  of  the  Seeds  of 
Plants.    Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  viii.  57.   1735. 

On  the  Crooked  and  Angular  Appearance  of  Lightnin)^  in 
Thunder  Storms.    lb.  68. 

On  the  apparent  Increased  Magnitude  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  when  near  the  horizon.    lb.  112. 

This  author  also  made  a  Version  of  Cicero  de  Senecti]t«, 
which  was  published,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

LOGAN,  Georor,  a  popular  preacher  and  con- 
troversialist, was  bora  in  1698.  He  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  son  of  George  Logan,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Ayrshire  family  of  Logan  of  Logan,  by 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cnnning- 
ham,  minister  of  Old  Cumnock.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church  at  the  univeraity  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696.  In  1702 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  April  1707  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Lauder.  In 
January  1719  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of 
Spronston,  near  Kelso.  His  high  i-eputation  as  a 
preacher  next  procured  him  an  invitation  from 
Dunbar,  of  which  place  he  was  inducted  minister  in 
January  1722,  and  in  December  1732  he  was  ad' 
niitted  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  In  May 
1740  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  deposed  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  other 
ministers,  a  proceeding  that  gave  rise  to  the  Seces- 
sion. During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  while  the  High- 
landers had  possession  of  Edinburgh,  Logan,  with 
most  of  the  city  clergy,  quitted  the  town,  and  hU 
house,  situated  near  the  Castlehill,  was  occupied  by 
the  rebels  as  a  guardhouse.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  a  tedious  and  unpleasant  controversy  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Rnddiman,  relative  to  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  Stuart  race  of  kings,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  Robert  III.,  arising  out  of  the  latter's 
edition  of  Buchanan's  works.  Logan  died  Octo- 
ber 13,  1755.  His  M'orks  are : 
11, 


Treatise  on  the  Right  of  Electing  Ministers.     1732. 

A  Treatise  on  Government ;  shewing  that  the  Right  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Crown  was  not  strictly  and  absolute- 
ly hereditary.     Edin.  1746,  8ro. 

A  second  Treatise  on  Govemroent :  showing  that  the  riji;bt 
to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  was  not  hereditary  in  the  sense  of 
the  Jacobites.     Edin.  1747,  8vo. 

The  Finishing  Stroke ;  or,  Mr.  Rnddiman  self-condemned. 
Edin.  1748,  8vo. 

The  Finisliin^  Stroxe;  or,  Mr.  Rnddiman  more  self-con- 
demned ;  demnnstrating  that  the  right  to  the  Crown  of 
Scotland  was  not  hereditary  in  a  strict  sense,  irom  the  suc- 
cession of  Robert  III.,  begotten  and  bom  oat  of  lawful 
marriage.    Edin.  1748,  8vo. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Jare-divino-ship  of  Hereditary  Inde- 
feasible monarchy  enquired  into,  and  exploded,  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  lliomas  Ruddiman.     Edin.  1749,  8vo. 

A  second  Jitter  rindicating  the  celebrated  Mr.  Alexanaer 
Henderson  lirom  the  aspersions  of  Sage,  Ruddiman,  &c. 
Edin.  1749. 

A  Dissertation  on  Governments,  Manners,  &c.  1787,  4to. 

LOGAN,  John,  an  eminent  poet,  was  boi*n  at 
Soutra,  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  Mid-Lothian,  in 
1748.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  fanner,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Burgher  communion,  who  intended  him 
for  the  ministry  of  that  religions  sect,  but  he  him- 
self prefeiTed  taking  orders  in  the  Established 
church.  Having  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  at  the  parish  school  of  Gosford,  in  East 
Lothian,  he  removed  to  the  univei'sity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  completing  his  theological  course, 
he  was,  in  1768,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Blair,  engaged  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of  Ulbster  as  tutor 
to  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  baronet.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  this  situation.  In  1770  Mr.  I^gan 
edited  the  poetical  remains  of  his  friend  and 
fellow-student,  Michael  Bruce,  and  afterwards 
claimed  as  his  own  some  of  the  pieces  which  were 
introduced  into  the  volume. 

Having  been  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Ed- 
inburgh, Mr.  Logan  speedily  acquired  popularity 
as  a  preacher,  and  in  177«S  he  was  ordained  mini- 
ster of  the  paiHsh  of  South  Leith.  Soon  after  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  General  Assembly's 
committee  for  revising  the  psalmody  of  the  Church, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  of  the  paraphrases 
in  the  Assembly's  approved  collection,  published 
in  1781,  and  now  nsed  in  public  worship.  In  the 
college  session  1779-80  he  commenced  reading  a 
public  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, in  St.  Mary's  chapel,  Edinburgh,  which  he 

continued  in  the  ensuing  winter.    He  acquired  so 
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much  rrpDt^tioD  by  tliese  kctnred.  that  on  a  *a- 
ctncj  occarritif;  in  tbe  proreswrBhip  of  civiE  hblo- 
rr  ID  the  ani*eraity,  be  wm  encAunged  to  offer 
hinueir  u  a  candidate  for  it,  bnt  was  oiuaeceM- 
fiil,  Mr.  Fraser  Tyller.  afterwiirda  Lord  Wood- 
bonselee,  being  appointed  to  ilie  cliair.  In  1781 
be  pablislied  an  Anaij^is  of  that  portion  of  liis 
leclares  which  related  to  aiident  history,  in  one 
rolame  6vo,  under  the  title  of  'Elements  of  the 
Philosopbj  of  History,'  and  thU  was.  in  1782. 
followed  by  one  of  his  lectnre*  entire,  'On  the 
Maonera  and  Govemnienta  of  Asia.'  The  sune 
Tcar  he  piiblislied  a  volame  of  his  poems,  which 
hsd  a  fivoarable  reception,  and  soon  reached  a 
second  edition.  In  1783  he  produced  the  Tragedy 
of  'Ranuamede,'  which  was  put  in  reliearssl  by 
Hr  Harris,  then  manager  of  Coveut  Garden  The- 
atre, but  tbe  lord  chamberlain  refated  to  license 
it,  on  account  of  some  of  its  political  illosions. 
It  was  afterwards  acted  at  Edinburgh,  though 
with  DO  great  suceeas. 

His  conduct  having  rendered  him  very  nnpopu- 
Inr  with  his  parishioners,  he  was  induced  to  resign 
his  charge,  on  receiving  a  moderate  annuity  out 
of  the  stipend.  He  then  went  to  London,  and 
was  engaged  as  a  contributor  to  the  '  English  Re- 
view,' and  other  periodicals.  Iii  1786  lie  pub- 
lished, without  his  name,  a  pemphtet,  entitled 
'A  Review  of  the  principal  Charges  against  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings,'  which,  being  construed  ss  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
caused  a  prosecution  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  bnt  the  jury  found  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 
Ixigan  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  December 
28,  1788,  in  tbe  40th  year  of  his  age.  By  bis 
will  he  beqneathed  £600  in  small  legades  to  bis 
friends,  t«  be  p»id  from  the  money  realised  from 
the  sale  of  his  books  and  MSS.,  among  which 
were  two  completed  Tragedies,  and  the  first  Act 
of  a  third,  and  appointed  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr. 
Gi-ant  his  executors.— His  works  are 

Po«iu  on  urenl  occifions,  by  MichnrI  Bnm.  1770.  In 
IliB  tdUim  af  tb«  Warki  of  a  jrouUi,  ilui  died  it  [lie  •«>  of 
U,  the  Editor  JDMrtad  hvo-bI  piects  or  bia  own,  without 
tppcifjing  them. 

Element*  of  the  Philouphy  of  Halarf,  put  L  Edia. 
1781.  8vo. 

EonT  on  th<  Huinen  mi  OoTemmenU  of  Alia.     17S2, 

PoBliil.  I/M)d.  1781-2,  8to.  M  edit  nme  vesr.  New 
•dit.  with  bia  Lift.     ISOfi 
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daind  fin  the  Artriet  of  that 
nuns  lymg  on  tba  Hath  ^  of  tbe  Frith  tt  Forth,  tbe  on- 
ffa  and  maninK  of  which  ire  unknown.  Chulmen  ^Cale- 
domia,  ToL  L  p.  2S8)  thioki  tlul  tbi  nun  wu  impoMd  ti; 
the  Gothic  people  wbo  took  jiiinmiiiii  of  tbe  oovntry  on  the 
>ithdnv*l  of  the  Boomm.     Id  aid  chantn  it  is  wiittra 


edit.  1807.    TIkm  Srnnon  wi 


Ijtio  Lothiuu.  ud  njv  tbit  it  wbi  b  nuziod  from  Lothoa, 
■  kingof  tbencta.  bat  no  HKh  ume  appcan  in  tba  Kedab 
OnaklaH  that  ofoiieoribe  Retiib  k&ip.  Id  tba  TeatO' 
nic  laagnagB  of  tbe  Gcnnan  jttriita,  laja  Chilmm,  Inl  tiag, 
Lcdamg,  or  Loddaig,  ogniBea  ■  ipeda]  juriodiEtian  oo  tha 
marefaea,  and  is  a  note  be  itataa  tlut  In  Orkotj  tb«  Bcnaie 
or  bead onit  wae  called  ID  tin  taekatlmagiagt  of  ibt  tatto- 
trj  Lawtinf;.  Thi*  it  tBon  tikel.T  to  bare  beoi  tba  ori^n  ol 
the  name  than  aj  otbtr  that  hu  been  baairded. 

LimtiA>t.  earl  of  (1606).  and  marqnia  of  (1 701),  ■  litlr  in 
the  ScsWub  peerage  poieeMtd  b;  tba  Dobla  fitmilj  of  Kbt  a< 
FerriiehbM,  deaonded  (ram  Marti  Ken,  nond  aoo  of  Sir 
Andnw  KcTT  of  CaaTonL  In  IM6  be  became  abbot  of  Ne>- 
botth,  iww  Newhattle,  m  tha  eaaton  friwia  of  tbe  eoDntj 
of  EdiDbai^li,  and  rrnonndng  pt^xiy  in  IMO.  be  labaHinMit- 
1t  held  bia  benefice  nnder  the  title  o[  commendacor.  He  o^ 
tained  the  vicara^  of  Ljotoo  in  Pe«blt*-slib«.  Kih  Hacrb 
1564,  and  waa  one  of  the  brda  who  met  on  Qoeai  Hvr't 
aid*  at  Kaniilton  in  June  16R7      Hia  poitniitia  aobjiHned: 


Nominated  on*  of  the  ailrHOrdinarr  lorda  of  aeiROn  t 
April  1(>G9,  be.  the  Lord  Bo}d,  and  tbe  jnatice-cleriE,  w 
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by  ooe  of  the  conditions  of  the  padfication  of  ]*erth,  con- 
clnded  in  Febnuiry  1578,  "  appointed  sole  judges  on  the 
south  syd  of  Forth,  in  all  actions  for  restitution  of  goods 
spulziet  in  the  recent  troubles."  {HisL  ofKinff  Jamea  Sext, 
p.  132.)  He  appears  to  have  nded  with  the  earls  of  Athol 
and  Ai^le  against  Morton  in  1578,  and  in  1581  he  obtained 
a  ratification  by  parliament  of  his  commendatorship.  In  the 
following  year,  after  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  he  was  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Lennox  to  propose  terms  to  the  lords  con- 
spirators, but  was  unsuccessful.  He  died  in  1584.  He 
had  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  George,  the  thud  son,  is 
mentioned  by  Robertson,  as  an  emissary  from  the  Catholic 
noblemen  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  1592. 

Mark,  the  eldest  son,  first  earl  of  Lothian,  was  appointed 
master  of  requests,  20th  March  1577,  which  office  was  con- 
firmed to  him  in  1581.  He  had  a  reversion  of  the  commen- 
datorship of  Newbottle  abbey  from  Queen  Maxy,  andi  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  it  was  ratified  to  him  by  letters  under  the 
great  seal,  24th  August,  1584.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
extraordinary  lords  of  session  in  his  father's  place,  12th  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  He  had  the  lands  of  Newbottle 
erected  into  a  barony  by  charter,  28th  July  1587,  and  the 
baronies  of  Prestongrange  and  Newbottle  being  united  into 
the  lordship  of  Newbottle,  he  was  created  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment, 15th  October  1591.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  holding  the  parliament  in  1597,  and,  the  same  year,  was 
appointed  collector-general  of  a  tax  of  £200,000,  then  grant- 
ed to  King  James  VI.  He  was  named  vice-chancellor,  m 
the  absence  of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  9th  October  1604, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Lothian,  by  patent,  dated  at  White- 
hall, lOth  February  1606,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body.  He  died  8th  April  1609.  In  Douglas*  Peerage,  it  is 
stated  that  he  had  four  sons  and  seven  daughters,  but  Scots- 
tarvet  (p.  104)  says  that  he  had  thirty-one  children  by  his 
wife,  Margaret  Maxwell,  daughter  of  I^rd  Harris.  He  adds 
that  her  ladyship  was  addicted  to  the  black  art,  and  that  this 
at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  earl.  "  That  lady  thereafter  being 
vexed  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  implored  the  help  of  a 
notable  warlock  by  a  byname  called  Playfiur,  who  conde- 
scended to  heal  her,  but  with  condition,  that  the  sore  should 
fall  on  them  she  loved  best,  whersunto  she  agreeing  did  oon- 
valesoe,  but  the  earl  her  husband  found  the  boil  in  his  throat, 
of  which  he  died  shortly  thereafter."  His  third  daughter, 
Lady  Margaret  Kerr,  whose  first  husband  was  the  seventh 
I^rd  Yester,  was  the  founder  of  Lady  Yester^s  church  at  Ed- 
inburgh.   She  died  15th  March  1647,  aged  75. 

Robert,  sebond  earl,  appointed  master  of  requests,  8tk 
April  1606,  had,  by  his  countess,  Lady  Annabella  Campbell, 
second  daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Argyle,  two  daughters, 
and  being  without  male  issue,  bo  made  over  his  estates  and 
titles,  with  the  king's  approbation,  to  the  elder  of  them,  I^y 
Anne  Kerr,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body.  She  accordingly  suc- 
ceeded thereto  at  his  death,  15th  July  1624.  His  next  bro- 
ther, however.  Sir  William  Kerr  of  Blackhope,  assumed  the 
title  of  earl  of  Lothian,  but  was  interdicted  from  using  it  by 
the  lords  of  council,  8th  March  1632.  Anne,  countess  of 
liOthian,  married  William,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Kerr,  first 
earl  of  Ancmm,  and  thus  carried  the  title  int«  the  house  of 
Femihirst. 

The  first  of  that  house,  Ralph  Kerr,  settling  m  Teviotdale 
about  1830,  obtained  lands  on  the  water  of  Jed,  of  which  the 
earls  of  Douglas  were  superiors,  and  called  them  Kershaugh. 
He  died  about  1350.  His  grandson,  Andrew  Kerr  of  Kers- 
haugh, was  cupbearer  to  King  Robert  II.  Andrew  Kerr  of 
Kershaugh,  the  grandson  of  the  latter,  accompanied  the  eari 
of  Douglas  to  Rome  in  1450,  and  is  particularly  described  in 


a  passport  from  the  king  of  England.  The  latter's  great- 
grandson  built  the  castle  of  Femihirst,  in  the  middle  of  Jed- 
burgh forest,  and  is  designed  of  Femihirst  in  the  records  of 
parliament,  1476. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  of  Femihirst,  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  his  border  exploits  against  England  in 
the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V.  His  castle  of  Femihirst 
was  besieged  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  Lord  Daore  in  1528, 
and  after  a  gallant  defence,  surrendered  24th  September  of 
that  vear.  At  the  time  that  James  V.  was  little  better  than 
a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglases,  a  summons  of  trea- 
son was  raised  sgainst  him  for  not  attending  the  earl  of  An- 
gus, lieutenant  and  warden  of  the  marches,  and  for  engaging 
in  factions  against  his  msjesty.  He  appeared  personally  in 
presence  of  the  king  and  Estates  in  parliament,  20th  July 
1526,  when  he  was  declared  innocent  of  all  the  points  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  was  guardian  of  the  middle  marches,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  England  in 
1528.  In  1542  he  obtained  the  hereditarv  office  of  bailie 
of  Jedburgh  forest,  and  died  in  1545. 

His  second  son  and  successor.  Sir  John  Kerr  of  Femi- 
hirst, appointed  warden  of  the  middle  marches  in  1548,  was 
knighted  by  the  regent  Arran  (duke  of  Chatelherault)  for  his 
services  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  English  on  tlie  bor- 
ders. In  1549,  after  a  severe  straggle,  he  retook  his  castle 
of  Femihirst,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  troops  under 
D^Esse,  then  stationed  in  Jedburgh.  He  and  his  kinsman, 
William  Kerr  of  Cessford,  had  a  letter  of  remission  under  the 
great  seal,  for  being  art  and  part  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Branxholm,  knight,  in  October  1552.  He  died  in 
July  1562. 

The  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  Sir  Thomas  Kerr  of  Femi- 
hirst, distinguished  himself  by  his  adherence  to  Queen  Mary, 
and  on  her  account  suffered,  at  different  periods,  fourteen 
years*  banishment  In  Oct«)ber  1565  he  attended  the  queen 
and  Daniley  to  Dumfries,  to  assist  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  the  nobles  at  the  time  of  the  Roundabout  Raid.  On  this 
occasion  they  commanded  him  to  raise  the  royal  standard  at 
the  head  of  his  followers,  and  the  queen  placed  herself  undei 
his  immediate  protection.  On  Mary*s  escape  from  Lochle- 
ven  in  May  1568,  he  joined  her  standard  at  Hamilton.  In 
January  1570,  the  day  after  the  murder  of  the  regent  Moray, 
he  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Bucdeuch  swept  over  the  borders 
at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  with  fire  and  sword,  in  the  hope 
of  kindling  between  the  two  countries  a  war  that  might  prove 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  captive  queen  Mary.  By 
way  of  retaliation,  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  in 
April  of  the  same  year,  entered  Scotland,  and  after  ravagbg 
the  neighbouring  country,  demolished  the  castle  of  Ferhi- 
hirst.  The  castle  was  not  rebuilt  till  1598.  In  September 
1571  Sir  Thomas  Kerr  was  one  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  Raid  of  Stirling  when  the  r^nt  Lennox  was  killed.  He 
joined  his  father-in-law,  the  chivalrous  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
in  the  defence  of  Edinburgh  castle.  He  had  removed  to  that 
fortress  his  family  charter  chent,  and  on  its  surrender  in  1573, 
it  was  seized  by  the  regent  Morton,  and  never  recovered.  He 
afterwards  sought  refuge  on  the  continent,  but  in  1579  was 
allowed  by  King  James  VI.  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  iu 
1581  he  was  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  whole  estates, 
which  had  been  forfeited.  Soon  after  he  again  went  into  ex- 
ile, but  on  26th  November,  1583,  he  obtained  a  full  remission 
from  his  msjesty,  under  the  great  seal.  In  Midsummer 
1585  he  and  Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  warden  of  the 
marches,  met^  according  to  the  custom  of  the  borders,  when 
a  fray  took  place,  in  which  Sir  Francis  Russell,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  was  killed.    To  aopease  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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Sir  TKoniM  Kerr  wm  connnitted  to  ward  in  Aberdeoi,  wbcre 
be  died  in  1586.  Ej  hk  first  wife,  Janet,  danj^tcr  of  Sir 
William  Kiriccaldy  of  Ckange,  governor  of  tka  caitle  of  Edin- 
bninfa,  be  bad,  vitb  two  daof^tera,  a  aon.  Sir  Andrew  Ketr, 
and  Irf  bia  aecond  wife,  Janet,  aster  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Bacdeocb,  one  daogbter  and  tbi«e  sons.  Tbe  latter  were. 
Sir  Jamci  Kerr  of  Cniiltng,  wbo  aocceeded  bia  brotber; 
Tbonuw,  on  wbom  hit  father  bestowed  the  lands  of  Oxen- 
bam  ;  and  Robert,  tbe  infamous  favourite  of  King  James, 
known  in  En^ish  taistocy  as  Carr,  earl  of  Somemei.  He  was 
fint  a  page  to  the  king,  whom  be  attended  to  England,  and 
at  bia  coronation  was  inrested  with  the  order  of  tbe  Bath. 
Soboeqnentij  he  went  to  France,  where  be  spent  four  jean, 
and  in  1607  returned  to  tbe  English  ocsut.  At  a  tflting 
match,  Richard  Lord  IKngwaD  made  choice  of  bim  to  pro- 
sent  bis  shield  snd  derice  to  tbe  king,  but  while  dismounting 
from  his  horse,  he  was  thrown,  and  bis  leg  broken.  By  the 
king's  orders  he  was  lodged  in  the  court,  and  his  nugestj 
▼isted  bim  often  during  bis  confinement.  On  his  reooverj 
he  wss  appointed  a  geotlenum  of  the  beddiamber,  and  be- 
came the  king's  principal  favourite.  He  was  created  Tisconnt 
of  Rochester,  25th  March  1612,  and  in  May  following  in- 
stalled knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1613  be  was  constituted 
high-treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  on  3d  NoTcmber  of  tbe  same 
year  created  eari  of  Somerset  and  boron  of  Brancepath.  He 
was  also  made  chamberiain  of  the  household,  and  swoni  a 
privy  councillor.  He  married,  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall,  in 
the  presence  of  tbe  king  and  queen,  26th  December  1618, 
l^ady  Frances  Howard,  third  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Suffolk,  the  divorced  wife  of  Robert  earl  of  Essex.  He  and 
bis  countess  were  tried  snd  condemned  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  24tb  May  1616.  Sir  Thomas  had  ven- 
tured to  dissuade  the  eari  from  manying  tbe  divorced  coun- 
tess, and  through  their  contrivance  he  was  sent  to  tbe  Tower, 
where  be  was  poisoned.  Somerset  and  bis  guilty  wife,  after 
a  confinement  in  the  Tower  till  January  1622,  were  ultimate- 
ly pardoned  in  1624.  The  earl  died  at  I^ndon  in  July  1646, 
when  bis  titles  becsme  extinct  His  only  child,  Lady  Anne 
Carr,  nuuried  the  first  duke  of  Bedford,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Lord  Russell. 

Sir  Andrew  Kerr,  the  eldest  son  or  Sir  Thomss,  obtained 
m  March  1587,  from  James  VL,  a  grant  of  the  bailiary  of 
the  lands  and  baronies  of  Jedburgh  abbey,  and  in  1591  be 
wan  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  tbe  king's  bedcham- 
ber. He  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh, 
by  patent,  dated  at  Newmarket  2d  February  1622,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  male  and  successors  in  the  family  of  Femiliirst, 
bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Kerr.  He  died  in  1681,  with- 
out SQTviving  issue.  His  only  son,  Sir  Andrew  Kerr,  master 
of  Jedburgh,  was  in  1618  appointed  captain  of  the  king's 
guard,  wd  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  On  8th  November 
1628  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of 
session,  and  died  20th  December  following,  without  issne. 
His  wife  was  the  relict  of  Lord  Tester,  already  mentioned  as 
the  foundress  of  Lady  Tester's  church  at  Edinburgh. 

On  bis  brother's  death.  Sir  James  Kerr  of  Grailing  became 
second  Lord  Jedburgh,  but  did  not  assnme  the  title.  He 
died  in  1645.  His  son,  Robert,  third  Lord  Jedburgh,  ob- 
tained from  King  Charles  11.  a  confirmation  of  that  peerage 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  to  Wil- 
liam, master  of  Newbottle,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian, 
and  his  nearest  lawful  male  heirs,  by  patent  dated  11th  July 
1670.  He  died  4th  August  1692,  without  issue,  whereby 
the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh  devolved  on  William  Lord  New- 
bottle,  who  sat  ana  voted  as  sucn  m  pftriiament.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  family  in  the  male  line  came  to  Robert,  earl 


of  Lothian,  descended  from  Robert  Keir  of  Ancmm,  third 
son  o£  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  of  Femihirst.  tbe  famous  btmicf 
dnpftain  Robert's  son,  William  Kerr  of  Ancmm,  was  as- 
ssasinsted  by  Robert  Kerr,  younger  of  Cessford,  m  1590. 
when  the  dispofs  about  the  seniority  of  the  families  of  Fer- 
nibirst  and  Cessford  ran  so  high.  He  had  two  sons.  Sir 
Robert,  fint  eari  of  Ancrum,  a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  at 
page  587  of  this  vohmne,  under  the  name  of  Kerb,  Sib  Ro- 
bkbt;  and  William  of  Lantoun,  groom  of  the  beddiamber  to 
James  VL  and  Charles  L,  who,  for  his  signal  services  on  the 
borders,  receired  from  the  former  a  pension  of  jCl,000  a-year 
for  fife. 

Lord  Ancmm's  eldest  son,  William,  married  Ann,  coanten 
of  Lothian  in  ber  own  rigbt,  and  with  her  he  got  the  lord- 
ship of  Newbottle.  The  account  of  the  death  of  her  iatber, 
tlK«  second  eari  of  Lothian,  is  thus  ^ven  by  Calderwood : 
"•  Upon  Satterday,  the  6th  of  Marche,  (1624)  Sir  Robert  £er, 
Earie  of  fvotbian,  went  up  eariie  in  the  morning  to  a  cham- 
ber hi  the  Place  of  Newbottle.  pretending  be  was  gone  to  lay 
accounts  and  write  missives,  and  commandit  that  none  come 
toward  him  for  an  hours.  He  boneth  the  chamber  doore, 
and  cutted  his  owne  throat  with  a  knife,  efier  he  had  gma 
himself  sundrie  wounds  with  bis  dagger.  Some  imputed 
this  desperate  course  to  the  great  debtts  which  were  bring  on 
h»  bands,  others  to  consulting  with  magidans  and  witdies." 
(HisL  qfKirk  of  SeoOand,  vol.  viL  p.  596.)  The  countea^ 
husband,  William  Kerr,  wss  created  third  eari  of  Lothiao 
31  St  October  1681.  In  1638  he  joined  the  Covenanters,  and 
after  the  padfication  of  Berwick  in  the  following  year,  be 
waited  on  the  king  at  that  place.  In  1640  he  wss  in  tbe 
Scottish  army  that  invaded  Enghmd,  and  after  defeating  the 
royalists  at  Newborn,  took  possesnon  of  Newcastle,  of  wfaidi 
place  be  was  appointed  governor.  In  1641  he  was  one  of 
tbe  four  commissioners  of  the  tressniy.  In  1642  he  bad  tbe 
command  of  a  r^ment  in  the  army  sent  to  quell  the  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland.  In  1643  be  was  sent  from  Scotlsnd  bj  tbe 
privy  oonndl,  with  the  approbation  of  Charies  I.,  to  make 
some  propoMtions  to  the  court  of  France,  relative  to  certain 
privileges  of  tbe  Scottish  nation.  On  his  return  he  repaired 
to  tbe  king  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  detsined  by  his  majes- 
ty's order,  under  suspicion  of  treaobery,  and  being  committed 
dose  prisoner  to  Bristol  csstle,  he  nmained  there  several 
months.  In  1644  he  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle  commanded 
the  forces  sent  against  the  marquis  of  Montanoee,  wbo  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  delivering  np  his  oommiseion  to  the 
committee  of  Estates,  Lcnrd  Lothian  recdved  an  act  of  appro- 
bation of  bis  services.  He  was  preddent  of  the  committee 
despatched  by  parliament  to  tbe  king  in  December  1646, 
with  thdr  last  propodtions,  which  were  refused.  He  pro- 
tested agdnst  the  "  Engagement"  in  1648,  and  when  it  was 
declared  unlawful  by  parliament  in  January  1649,  bis  lonl- 
8hip  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  room  of  the  eari  o( 
Lanark,  deprived  by  tbe  act  of  dasses.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
commisdoners  sent  to  remonstrate  in  name  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  with  the  parliament  of  England,  agunst  naog 
any  violenoe  or  indignity  upon  the  person  of  the  king,  when 
be  was  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  with  a  guard  to  Gravesend, 
to  be  shipped  to  Scotland.  On  his  return  he  recdved  the 
thanks  of  the  Scots  Estates  for  bis  conduct  on  this  occaaon. 
With  tbe  eari  of  Casdllis,  he  was  despatched  to  Breda  in 
1649,  to  mvite  King  Charles  II.  to  Scotland.  He  died  in 
1675. 

His  eldest  son,  Robert,  fourth  earl,  served  with  distinction, 
as  a  volunteer,  in  tbe  Datch  war  in  1678.  Sworn  a  priv; 
councillor  4tb  Jann.<iry  1689,  after  tbe  Revolution,  whidi  he 
heartily  supported,  he  was  a  privy  councillor  to  King  Wil- 
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Kam.  He  was  jnstioe-f^era),  and  lord  high  oommiMioner 
tn  the  (reneral  Asaembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  1692. 
He  was  created  marquis  of  Lothian,  by  patent  dated  at  Ken- 
sington, 2Sd  June  1701,  and  died  16th  Febniarr  1708.  He 
had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  second  son,  Lcnrd 
Charles  Kerr,  was  appointed  director  of  the  chancery  in 
1703.  Lord  Robert,  the  third  son,  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  ar- 
my. I^rd  Mark,  the  fourth  son,  a  distinguished  ofiioer, 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  2dth  April 
1707,  and  acted  as  brigadier-general  at  the  capture  of  Vigo. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Guernsey  in  1740,  and  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  SOth  January  1746.  He  ranked  as  gen- 
eral in  the  army  from  1748,  and  died  2d  February  1752. 
Punctilious  in  points  of  honour,  and  somewhat  frivolous  in 
manner,  he  fought  several  duels,  sometimes  on  very,  trivial 
occasions. 

William  second  marquis  of  Lothian,  the  eldest  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh  in  1692,  and  sat  in  the 
Scots  parliament  as  such.  He  was  invested  with  the  order 
of  the  Thistle  in  1706.  Active  in  bringing  about  the  Union 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  he  voted  for  it  on  every  occasion. 
In  1708  he  became  lieutenant-general  in  the  army.  In  1716 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  Soots  representative  peers, 
and  appointed  major-general  on  the  staff  in  Scotland.  He 
died  at  London  28th  February  1722,  in  his  6lKt  year,  afid 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  married  his  cousin- 
german.  Lady  Jean  Campbell,  daughter  of  Archibald  earl  of 
Argyle  beheaded  in  1686,  sister  of  the  first  duke  of  Argyle. 

His  only  son,  William,  tJiird  marquis,  voted  as  Lord  Jed- 
burgh, at  the  election  of  Soots  representative  peers  in  1712. 
After  succeeding  to  the  family  titles,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  sixteen  Scots  representative  peers,  19th  February  1781, 
and  four  tiroes  re-elected — ^the  last  time  in  1764.  In  1734 
he  became  a  knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  was  lord-high-com- 
missioner to  the  church  of  Scotland  from  1782  to  1788,  both 
incluuve.  In  1739  he  was  appointed  lord-clerk-register  of 
Scotland,  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1766.  He  died  28th 
July  1767.  He  had,  with  one  daughter,  two  sons.  liord 
Robert  Kerr,  the  second  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  cap- 
tain of  the  grenadier  company  of  Barrel's  foot  (the  4th  regi- 
ment), was  the  only  person  of  distinction  killed  on  the  side 
of  the  government,  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  16th  April 
1746.  He  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  head  of  liis  com- 
pany, when  the  rebels  attacked  his  regiment 

The  elder  son,  William  Henry,  fourth  marquis,  a  captain 
in  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards  in  1741,  acted  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy,  SOth  April  1746,  and  was  severely  wounded  with  a 
musket-ball  in  the  head.  As  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Uth 
dragoons  he  commanded  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  on  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Culloden.  At  this  time  be  bore  the 
title  of  earl  of  Ancrum,  which  he  assumed  on  his  marriage, 
having  been  previously  designed  Lord  Jedburgh.  He  had 
subsequeutly,  till  the  following  August,  the  command  of  the 
forces  at  Aberdeen  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  In 
December  1746  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to 
the  Continent.  In  1762  he  succeeded  his  brave  grand-uncle. 
Lord  Mark  Kerr,  as  colonel  of  the  11th  dragoons.  He  served 
as  lieutenant-general  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  his 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  France  in  1758,  and  attained  to 
the  full  rank  of  general  in  the  army  in  1770.  Elected  M.P 
for  Richmond  in  1747,  he  was  rechosen  at  the  general  elec- 
tions of  1764  and  1761,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  1763.  After 
succeeding  as  marquis  of  Lothian,  he  was  elected  one  of  tlie 
sixteen  Scots  representative  peers,  26th  October  1768,  and 
the  same  day  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Thistle  at 


St  James*.  He  died  12th  April  1776,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.  He  married,  in  1736,  Ijadj  Caroline  D'Aroy,  onl} 
daughter  of  Robert,  earl  of  Holdemesse,  and  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  duke  of  Schomberg,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  of  Charles  Louis,  elec- 
tor palatine,  and,  with  two  danghtera,  had  a  son,  William 
John,  fifth  marquis.  The  latter,  a  general  in  the  army,  was 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  11th  October,  1776, 
the  year  after  his  succession  to  the  family  honours.  He  was 
one  of  the  Scots  representative  peers,  and  having,  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  regency,  on  George  the  Third^s  first 
illness,  voted  for  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  signed 
the  protest  to  that  effect  in  December  1788,  he  was,  on  the 
king*s  recovery,  deprived  of  the  colonelcy  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  life-guards,  which  occasioned  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  17th  March  1789.     He  died  in  1816. 

His  eldest  son,  WiUiani.  6th  marquis,  K.T.,  lord-Iieutenaiit 
of  Mid  Lothian  and  Ruxburghshire,  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  July  17, 1821,  as  Baron  Kerr  of  Kersiiaugh, 
county  of  Roxburgh.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  issue 
by  both  marriages.     He  died  April  27,  1824. 

His  eldest  son,  John  William  Robert  7th  marquis,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Roxburghshire,  and  colonel  of  Edinburgh  militia, 
married  July  19,  1831,  only  daughter  of  Karl  Talbot;  issue  6 
sons  and  2  daughters,  and  died  Nov.  14,  1841. 

William  Schomberg  Robert,  hb  eldest  son,  8th  marquis, 
bom  Aug.  12,  1832,  and  educated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  second  class  in  classics  in  1852,  was  appointed 
captain  of  tbe  Edinburgh  militia  in  1863.  He  married  in 
1857  Lady  Constance  Talbot  daughter  of  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 


IxxmiAN,  WiLUAJL,  D.I).,  a  divine  and  historian,  the  son 
of  a  sui^on  in  Edinburgh,  was  born  there,  Nov.  6,  1740. 
After  studying  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  October  1762,  and  ordained  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Canongate  in  August  1764.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  *  History  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands,* published  in  1780.  Previous  to  this  publication  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  had  conferred  on  him  tlie  degree  of 
D.D.  He  died  Deo.  17,  1783.  Two  Sermons  by  Dr.  Lothhm 
are  printed  in  the  *  Scottish  Preacher,*  Edinburgh,  1776. 


Loudoun,  a  surname  derived  from  Law-dun,  a  barony  in 
Ayrshire,  both  syllables  meaning  the  same  thing,  namely 
"  the  hill,*'  the  round  conical  elevation  in  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  parish  being  of  the  class  which  the  Scoto-Sax- 
ons  called  law^  and  the  Scato-Irish  dun.  It  is  famous  for  two 
battles,  one  of  them,  called  the  battle  of  Loudon hiHi  fought 
in  1307,  between  Robert  the  Bruce  and  some  English  troops 
under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  other,  fought  near  it  in 
1679,  known  as  the  battle  of  Dmmclog.  **  fx)udoun*s  bonny 
woods  and  braes**  are  the  subject  of  one  of  Tannahill's  most 
popular  songs.  In  the  parish  of  f^udoun  are  the  ruins  of 
Loudoun  castle,  destmyed  in  the  16th  century  by  the  clan 
Kennedy,  headed  by  then:  chief,  the  earl  of  Cassillis.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  Loudons  of  Loudon,  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Scotland.  In  tlie  reign  of  David  I.  (1124-1168)  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Ijoudoun  was  named 
f^mbin.  During  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  (1166-1214) 
James  de  Loudoun  donumu  de  eodetn,  obtained  a  charter  of 
the  same  from  Richard  de  Morville,  constable  of  the  kingdom. 
Jaeobo^filio  LaaUtin^  also  obtained  a  cliarter  from  William  de 
Morville,  as  Jacobo  de  Loudoun,  terrarum  baroma  de  Lou- 
doun. His  daughter,  Margaret  of  I^udoun,  married  Sir 
Reginald  Crawford,  high-aheriff  of  Ayr,  and  was  the  grami- 
mother  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  heruic  defender  of  the 
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BbcrtMv  «ff  fai»  »mutrw.  In  later  tanet  •  bnoefa  of  tlii»  old 
famtty  wtUed  io  Uroiita.  from  whidi  dmu  nded  FicU-oianhal 
(in  the  Aottrian  wernoe)  Gideon  Ernest,  Baron  Laodobn. 
bom  at  Tootzra.  in  liroi.ia,  in  1716,  died  in  Morsria.  July 
14«  1790.  one  of  tlie  greatest  f^emla  of  the  18th  oentwy. 


I>i»UDOusi,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  Seottiah  peerage,  eonfermd 
m  1633,  on  Sir  John  Campbell,  hiph-ehanoellor  of  Scotland, 
deaoended  from  Sir  Dnncan  CMmpbell.  who  married  Snaanna 
Crawford,  beireas  of  lioadoon,  in  the  reipi  of  Robert  L  He 
waa  the  ami  of  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  2d  son  of  Sir  Colin 
More  Campbell  nf  l^ncbaw.  anoaator  of  the  dnkea  of  Affile. 
His  wife,  Snaanna  Crawford,  waa  5th  in  devoent  from  Sir 
BrginaU  Crawford,  henuble  sheriff  t>f  the  county  of  Ayr.  and 
Maripret  de  Londonn,  daughter  and  heirsM  of  James  de 
Londonn  abore  mentioned. 

Sir  John  Campbell,  fint  earl  of  Loudoun .  waa  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  JanieaC«mpbell  of  Lawera.  of  the  family  of  Glen- 
nrcfay.  He  was  knighted  by  King  Jnmes  VI.,  and  in  1620 
he  married  Margaret  Campbell,  bamnem  of  Loudoun,  whose 
grandfather,  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Ixmdonn,  sheriff  of  Ayr, 
WHS  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  created  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  title  of  Ivord  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  30th  June 
1601.  In  oonaeqnence  of  this  marriap;  Sir  John  was  styled 
I/ord  Loudoun.  He  waa  created  eari  of  Loudoun,  and  Baron 
Tarrinyean  and  Mauchline,  by  patent,  dated  12th  May  1633, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
&>itrt,  the  patent  was,  by  a  special  order,  stopped  at  the 
chancery,  and  the  title  snpeneded  till  1641.  In  1637  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  actire  resixtanoe  to  the  fll-judged 
and  unconstitutional  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  force  episoopanr 
upon  Scotland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Glas- 
gow Assembly  of  1638,  as  elder  for  the  burgh  of  Inrine, 
and  was  selected  as  one  of  the  aaseasors  to  the  moderator, 
when  he  displayed  great  learning  and  teal.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  the  castle  of  Strathaven,  and  those 
of  Douglas  and  Tantallon.  and  garrisoned  them  for  the 
Covenanters.  He  was  one  of  the  oommissioners  from 
the  Scota  army  who  settled  the  pacification  of  Berwick  with 
Charles  I.  the  same  year.  Soon  afUr  he  was.  with  the  eari 
of  Dunfermline,  sent  by  the  Scota  KKtates  to  London  to  pnt 
the  king  in  possession  of  the  proceedingM  in  parliament,  then 
recently  prorofrued,  when  the  king  despatched  to  them  a 
peremptory  order  not  to  approach  nearer  than  within  two 
miles  of  the  court,  when  they  returned  to  Edinburgh.  On 
the  19th  January  1640,  lie  was  one  of  the  oommissioneni 
sent  by  the  committee  of  Estates  a  second  time  to  the  court 
at  Ixmdon,  when  he  was  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  by 
order  of  the  king,  on  account  of  an  intercepted  letter,  signed 
by  him  and  six  other  Scots  noblemen,  addressed  to  the  king 
of  France,  imploring  his  assistance.  Hiis  letter  seems  to 
have  filled  the  court  with  great  consteniation,  as  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  king*s  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  opening 
of  the  English  parliament,  and  read  to  the  members.  On 
being  brought  before  the  English  privy  council,  his  lordship 
rpfiiped  to  give  any  account  of  the  letter  except  that  it  waa 
never  sent,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  questioned  for  it  in  Scot- 
land and  not  in  England.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where,  after  remaining  some  time,  he  was  visited  by  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  through  whose  inilnence  with  the  king 
he  at  last  obtained  his  liberty.  After  being  introduced  by 
the  marquis  at  court,  and  kissing  the  king's  hand,  he  return- 
ed to  Scotlsnd,  and  in  gratitude  to  Hamilton  for  having  thus 
contributed  to  save  his  life,  he  proaired  him  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  the  Covenanters. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  commanded  the  van  of  the 


foot  of  the  Seots  army  at  the  hattk  of  KewbwB,  and 
iif  ihii  finmmiawonrn  fnr  thn  rmaty  nf  ffqiwi  On  13th  Job 
1641  be  fnmdtd  at  the  opening  of  the  Seots  pai&nMBt 
When  the  king  visited  Seotbmd  in  the  following  nMBth,  be 
had  bis  title  of  eari  allowed,  with  precedencr  fnan  163J. 
and  waa  appointed  higfa-dumeelkir  of  Scotland,  and  %K 
I  oinmiasionf r  of  the  treasury,  with  a  ycariy  peDBoa  of 
£1,000  sterling.  With  the  earia  of  Lmdcrdale  anl 
Lanark,  he  waa  aaot  to  treat  with  the  long  when  a  pn- 
oner  in  Cariabnmk  ensftie,  laie  of  Wi^t,hi  1647,  and  ob  the 
I.Hh  February  1643  be  laid  before  the  committee  of  E«atA 
the  tone— innr  to  wbidi  the  king  had  acceded.  On  an 
meeting  of  the  Scots  parliament  on  March  2d  the  eari  w« 
elected  president.  He  at  fint  ooncnired  in  **tbe  Eagt^ 
meat"  for  the  king's  relief^  but  withdrew  his  support  fron  it 
when  be  found  it  opposed  by  the  churdi,  and  even  submittAi 
to  a  public  rebuke  and  admonition,  in  the  High  diinch  of 
Edinburgli,  for  having  at  firat  approved  of  it  His  portnil 
and  autogra|A  are  subjoined. 


After  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  army  at  Preston,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  a  force  under  the  earl  of  Lanark  to  the  borders,  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  west,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  with  the 
Chancellor  Loudoun  and  the  earls  of  Egbnton  and  Cassillis  it 
their  head,  marched  towards  Edinburgh,  to  prevent  any  as- 
sistance being  given  to  the  king.  He  was  a  principal  ptt>- 
moter  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Gosses,  by  which  all  «be 
were  favourable  to  the  Engagement  were  excluded  from  offices 
of  trust  and  from  parliament.  When  the  marquis  of  Hw- 
troee  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament  house  to  re- 
ceive sentence,  he  was  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Chancellor 
Loudoun.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  IL  at  Worcester  in 
1651,  he  returned  to  the  Highlands,  and  in  1653  joined  th? 
earl  of  Glencaim  who  then  took  up  arms  in  the  royal  cause. 
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He  doon,  however,  left  that  noblonan  and  retired  into  Atliol. 
He  and  his  son,  Lord  Maachline,  were  excepted  out  of  Grom- 
well's  act  of  grace  and  pardon  in  1664,  by  which  £400  a-year 
was  settJed  out  of  his  estates  on  his  conntees  and  her  heirs. 
He  aflerwards  submitted  to  General  Monk.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  fined 
£12.000  Scots.    He  died  at  Edinburgh,  13th  March  1668. 

His  son,  Jsmea,  second  earl,  lived  abroad,  and  died  at 
I^yden  in  1684.  Hugh,  third  earl,  his  eldest  son,  by  louly 
Maxy  Montgomery,  second  daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of 
Eglinton,  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  in  April  1697.  The 
following  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  extra- 
ordinary lord  of  session,  on  which  occasion  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
m  two  letters,  strongly  recommended  him  to  Secretary  Gar- 
stairs.  In  one  of  these,  dated  27th  September  that  year,  he 
says,  **  Pray,  let  not  £.  Melville^  unreasonable  pretending  to 
the  vacant  gown  make  yon  slack  as  to  E.  louden,  who, 
thouf^  a  younger  man,  is  an  older,  and  a  more  noted  Pres- 
byterian than  he.  Loudoun  has  it  in  his  blood,  and  is  a 
mettled  young  fellow,  that  those  who  recommend  him  will 
gun  honour  by  him.  He  has  a  deal  of  natural  parts  and 
sharpness,  a  good  stock  of  dei^,  and,  by  being  in  businesSf 
be  will  daily  improve.**  He  in  consequence  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment, and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  7th  Febi-uary 
1699.  After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was,  in  1708, 
sworn  one  of  her  privy  connciL  In  1704,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  made  a  knight 
of  the  Thistle.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  joint 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  named  one  of  the  com- 
missioners (or  the  Union.  Having  resigned  his  titles  into  the 
hands  of  Queen  Anne,  she  restored  them  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male,  whom  failing  to  his  heirs  whatsoever,  by  patent,  and  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  8th  February  1707.  The 
office  of  secretHry  having  been  abolished,  his  lordship  was 
appointed  in  May  1708,  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland, 
by  patent,  during  the  queen*s  pleasure,  with  a  pennon  of 
£2,000  per  annum,  bendes  the  emoluments  of  the  office. 
This  appointment  he  was  deprived  of  in  1718,  in  consequence 
of  not  complying  with  some  of  the  measures  of  the  tory  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714,  he  was  sgain  sworn 
a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1715  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ayrshire.  He  served  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, at  the  battle  of  SherifTmuir,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  gallantly.  He  was  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
era] Assembly  in  1722,  1725,  1726,  1728, 1730,  and  1781. 
In  1727  he  had  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum  settled  on 
him  for  life,  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots  representative 
peers  from  1707  till  his  death,  which  took  place  20th  Novem- 
ber 1781.  His  countess,  Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  only 
daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Stair,  greatly  improved  the 
grounds  around  her  residence  at  Som  castle  in  Ayrshire, 
where  she  died  3d  April  1777,  in  her  hundredth  year. 

Their  only  son,  .Tohn,  fourth  earl,  a  distinguished  military 
officer,  was  one  of  the  Soots  representative  peers  for  the  long 
period  of  48  years.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Stirling 
cartle  in  April  1741,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  in  July 
1 748.  In  1745  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  for  the 
service  of  government,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  that  year  he  join- 
ed Sir  John  Cope,  under  whom  he  acted  as  a^jntant-general. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  after  which  he  wont  north, 
in  the  Saltash  sloop  of  ^tar^  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money,  and  arrived  at  Inverness  on  the  14th  October.  By 
the  middle  of  the  following  month  he  had  collected  more 
than  2,000  men.    To  relieve  Fort  Augustus,  which  was 


blockaded  by  the  Erasers,  under  the  master  of  Lovat,  he  left 
Inverness  on  the  6th  December  with  600  men,  and  pasnng 
through  Stratberrick  during  a  very  severe  frost,  reached  Fort 
Augustus  without  opposition.  Having  supplied  the  garrison 
with  everything  for  its  defence,  he  returned  to  Inverness  on 
the  8ih,  and  on  the  10th  marched  to  Castle  Downie.  the  seat 
of  Lord  Lovat,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  go  with  him  to 
Inverness,  and  to  live  there  under  his  own  eye,  until  all  the 
arms  of  the  clan  Fnser  were  delivered  up.  As  some  delay 
took  place  in  their  doing  so.  Lord  I^udoun  placed  sentries  at 
the  door  of  the  house  where  Lord  Ijovnt  rended,  intending  to 
commit  him  to  the  castle  of  Inverness  next  morning,  but  he 
escaped  during  the  night. 

In  February  1746,  Lord  Ix>udoun  formed  the  design  ot 
surprising  Prince  Charles  at  Moy  castle,  the  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  Mackintoshes,  which  ended  in  the  celebrated  rout  of 
Moy.  Finding,  soon  after,  that  the  prinoe  was  advancing 
upon  Inverness,  his  lordship  retired  into  Ross-shire,  when 
first  Lord  Cromarty,  and  then  Lord  George  Murray,  and  sub-  ' 
sequently  the  duke  of  Perth,  were  despatched  against  him 
In  the  meantime  he  had  crossed  the  frith  of  Dornoch  mto 
Sutherland,  and  upon  reaching  the  head  of  that  county,  he 
separated  his  army.  Accompanied  by  the  lord-president, 
Forbes  of  Cnlloden,  and  the  laird  of  Maoleod,  he  marched  to 
the  sea-coast  with  800  men,  and  embsiked  for  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  The  dispersion  of  his  army  was  considered  of  such 
importance  by  Charles  that  he  immediately  sent  an  officer  to 
France  with  the  mtelligenoe  to  his  father,  the  Chevalier 
St  George. 

In  1756,  the  earl  was  appomted  captain-general  and  gov- 
emor-in-chief  of  the  province  of  Vii^nia,  and  on  20th  March 
of  the  same  year  he  was  constituted  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  British  forces  in  America. 

Great  Britain  declared  war  against  France  in  May,  and  on 
the  earPs  arrival  in  New  York  on  23d  July,  he  repaired  im- 
mediately to  Albany,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  to  take  command  of  the  forces  assembled  there. 
In  August  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Forts  Os- 
wego and  Ontario.  Having  on  8d  January  1757  laid  an 
embargo  on  all  outward  bound  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing his  plans  as  to  the  contemplated  siege  of  Louisbni^, 
and  afterwards  wasted  the  time  of  the  army  at  Halifax,  'n- 
stead  of  proceeding  to  active  operations,  a  clamour  was  raised 
against  him  at  home,  and  in  the  following  December,  he  was 
recalled  from  America.  He  was  second  in  command,  under 
Ix>rd  Tyrawley,  of  the  British  troops  sent  to  Portugal,  in 
February  1762,  when  Spain  declared  war  sgainst  that  coun- 
tiy.  He  died  27th  April  1782,  m  his  77th  year.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  foot- 
guards,  a  general  in  the  army,  governor  of  the  castie  of  Ed- 
inbuiigh,  a  privy  councillor,  one  of  the  Soots  representative 
peers,  F.R.S.,  and  the  third  field  officer  in  the  army.  Al- 
though so  much  occupied  abroad,  he  paid  great  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  grounds  around  Loudoun  castie  in 
Ayrshire,  which  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  where  foreign  trees  were  planted.  '*  John,  eari  of 
Loudoun,**  says  Dr.  Walker,  **  formed  at  I^oudoun  castle,  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  willows  that  has  been  made  in 
this  oonntiy,  which  he  interspersed  in  his  extenrive  planta- 
tions. Wherever  he  went,  during  his  long  military  services, 
he  sent  home  every  valuable  sort  of  tree  that  he  met  with. 
All  the  willows  he  found  cultivated  in  England,  Ireland, 
HoUaad,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  as  also  in  America  and 
Portugal,  where  he  commanded,  were  procured  and  sent  to 
Loudoun.**  As  he  died  unmarried,  the  title  devolved  on  his 
cousin,  James  Mure  Campbell,  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
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JatDfls  Campbell  of  Lawen,  third  and  yoangect  son  of  the 
Moond  earl  of  Londoan. 

Sir  Jamea,  having  earij  entered  the  army,  nerved  nnder 
the  dnke  of  Marlborough.  At  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  11th 
September  1709,  being  then  lientenani-oolonel  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  his  men  he  attacked  the 
French,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  midst  of  them,  and 
then  returned  by  the  same  way.  This  sally  is  said  to  have 
greatly  determined  the  victory  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Being 
contrary  to  rule,  however,  he  ezpoeed  himself  to  oensore  by 
it,  but  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  oommander-in-cliief,  the 
day  after  the  battle,  returned  him  thanks  in  the  face  of  the 
army  for  exceeding  his  orders.  He  got  the  command  of  the 
Soots  Greys,  15th  February  1717,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber  to  George  II.  In  1727  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Ayr,  and  in  1788  constituted  governor 
of  Edinburgh  castle.  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  16th  June 
1743  his  courage  and  conduct  were  so  conspicuous  that 
George  II.  invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  Bath  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  80th  April 
1745,  he  commanded  the  British  horse,  but  was  mortally 
wounded,  one  of  his  1^  being  taken  off  by  a  cannon  ball. 
Dying  soon  afterwards,  be  was  buried  at  Brussels.  He  mar- 
ried Lady  JcNn  Boyle,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Glasgow,  by  his  second  wife,  Jean,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Mure  of  Rowallan,  and  had,  with  a  daughter,  one 
son,  James  Mure  Campbell  of  Ijiwers,  who  succeeded  his 
cousin  in  the  earldom. 

James,  fifth  earl,  assumed  the  name  of  Mure,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  estate  of  his  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Glas- 
gow. In  1754  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Ayrshire,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  migor-general  in  the  army,  19th  October 
1781.  He  died  28th  April  1786,  in  his  6l8t  year.  He  had 
married,  80th  April,  1777,  Flora,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Macleod  of  Ratoy,  Inverness-shire,  and  by  her  had  an  only 
child.  Flora  Mure  Campbell,  countess  of  I/mdoun,  ii\  her 
own  right,  bom  in  1780,  died  in  1840.  She  married,  12th 
July,  1804,  Francis  Rawdon  Hastings,  earl  of  Moira  in  Ire- 
land, then  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland, 
created  marquis  of  Hastings,  7th  December  1816,  and,  with 
three  daughters,  had  a  son,  George  Augustus  Francis,  second 
marquis  of  Hastings  and  sixth  earl  of  Ix>ndoun.  Of  the  ami- 
able, accomplished,  and  unfortunate  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  the 
eldest  daughter,  a  memdr  is  given  at  page  462  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  second  marquis  of  Hastings  had,  by  his  marohion- 
ess,  Barbara  Yelverton,  Baroness  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Paulyn  Reginald  Serlo,  third  marquis 
of  Hastings,  and  seventh  earl  of  Loudoun,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  was  drowned  at  Liverpool,  17th  January  1851,  in  his 
19  th  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  only  brother,  Henry 
Weysford  Charles  Plantagenet,  fourth  marquis  of  Hastings 
and  eighth  earl  of  Loudoun,  bom  22d  July  1842. 

LOUDON,  John  Claudius,  an  eminent 
writer  on  gardening  and  agiicalture,  the  son  of  a 
fanner  at  Kerse  Hall,  Gogar,  near  Edinburgli,  was 
bom  8th  April  1783,  at  Cambnslang  in  Lanarkshire, 
where  resided  his  maternal  annt,  the  mother  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Claudins  Buchanan,  celebrated  for  his 
philanthropic  laboni*s  in  Lidia.  He  received  his 
education  at  Edmbnrgh,  and  early  evinced  a  decid- 
ed taste  for  drawing  and  sketching  scenery.  This, 
with  a  fondness  which  he  also  showed  for  garden- 


ing, induced  his  father  to  bring  him  np  as  a  land- 
scape gardener.  To  give  him  a  knowledge  of 
plants  he  was  placed,  for  some  months,  with  Mr. 
Dickson,  a  nurseiyman  in  I^ith  Walk.  At  this 
time  he  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting  up  two  nights 
a-week  to  study,  and  this  practice  he  continued 
for  many  years,  drinking  strong  green  tea,  to  keep 
himself  awake.  Besides  learning  Latin,  he  also 
acquired  French  and  Italian,  and  paid  his  teach- 
ers out  of  the  profits  of  translations  from  these  lan- 
guages, which  he  sold  to  the  booksellers.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  life  of  Abelard,  from  the 
French,  which  he  had  made  as  an  exercise,  and 
which  he  sent  to  a  periodical  then  publishing, 
called  Shrarton^s  Encyclopaedia.  He  also  at- 
tended the  classes  of  botany,  chemistry,  and  agri- 
culture in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  The  va- 
cations he  spent  at  home,  world ng  beside  his 
father's  labourers  in  the  fields,  with  such  vigour 
that  it  was  a  common  saying  among  them  that 
they  were  all  shamed  by  the  young  master. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Loudon  went  to  London,  carry- 
ing with  him  numerous  letters  of  introduction  to 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  soon  found  ample 
employment  as  a  landscape  gardener.  In  a  jour- 
nal which  he  kept  in  his  early  years,  he  remarks 
at  this  time,  **  I  am  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
perhaps  a  third  part  of  my  life  lias  passed  away, 
and  yet  what  have  I  done  to  benefit  my  fellow- 
men  ? "  He  now  learnt  German,  and  for  a  pam- 
phlet, which  he  had  translated  by  way  of  exer- 
cise from  that  language,  he  received  from  Mr. 
Cadell  the  publisher  £15.  To  the  Literary  Jour- 
nal he  contributed  at  this  period  a  paper  entitled 
*•  Observations  on  laying  out  the  Public  Squares 
of  London,'  which  led  to  their  being  adorned  with 
some  of  the  lighter  trees,  such  as,  the  oriental 
plane,  the  sycamore,  and  the  almond,  instead  of 
yews,  pines,  and  other  heavy  plants,  as  had  been 
the  custom  previously.  In  1804  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  but  went  back  to  England  the  following 
year. 

In  1806  he  was  attacked  with  rheumatic  fever, 
and  being  much  debilitated,  he  took  lodgings  at 
Pinner  near  Harrow.  There  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  the  inferior  state  of  farming  in 
England,  compared  to  that  in  Scotland,  and  on  his 
i-ecovery,  with  the  view  of  introducing  improve- 
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flient9,  and  showing  the  advantage  of  the  Scottish 
system  of  agricnltnre,  in  conjunction  with  liis  fa- 
ther, he  took  a  farm  near  London,  called  Wood 
Hall.  A  pamphlet,  which  he  published  in  1807, 
entitled  *An  Immediate  and  Effectual  Mode  of 
Raising  the  Rental  of  Landed  Property  in  Eng- 
land/ was  the  means  of  his  introduction  to  Gen- 
eral Stratton,  the  owner  of  Tew  Pai'k  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  in  1809  he  went  there  as  tenant  of  a 
large  farm  on  his  estate.  Here  he  established  a 
sort  of  agricultural  college,  in  which  young  men 
were  instimcted  in  the  principles  of  farming.  He 
was  so  snccessful  that  in  1812  he  found  himself 
worth  £15,000.  In  1813  he  determined  to  travel 
for  a  time  on  the  continent,  which  was  then 
thrown  open  to  the  English,  and,  giving  up  his 
faim,  he  proceeded*  in  March  of  that  year,  to 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  went  to  Bnssia,  Poland, 
and  Germany,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  the 
conntries  through  which  he  passed.  A  jouinal 
which  he  kept  during  the  whole  time  of  his  ab- 
sence he  illustrated  with  spirited  sketches  of  the 
various  places  ho  saw,  most  of  which  were  after- 
wards engi'aved  on  wood,  for  the  historical  part  of 
his  ^  Encyclopndia  of  Gardening.*  Some  of  his 
adventures  were  remarkable.  Once,  while  mak- 
ing a  drawing  of  a  picturesque  old  fort  in  Russia, 
he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  on  his  examination 
before  a  magistrate,  he  was  very  much  amused  at 
hearing  his  note-book,  full  of  unconnected  memo- 
randa, translated  into  Rnss.  Another  time,  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  horses  in 
his  carriage  being  unable  to  drag  it  through  a 
snowdrift,  the  postilions  very  coolly  unharnessed 
them,  and  trotted  off,  telling  him  that  they  would 
bring  fresh  horses  in  the  morning,  and  that  he 
wonld  be  in  no  danger  from  the  wolves  if  he 
wonld  keep  the  windows  of  the  carriage  close  and 
the  leathern  curtains  down.  On  all  subsequent 
occasions  of  travelling,  when  he  met  with  difl- 
cnlties,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  they  were 
nothing  compared  to  what  he  had  suffered  during 
the  night  he  passed  in  the  steppes  of  Russia. 

On  his  return  to  England,  finding  that  the 
principal  part  of  his  property  was  lost  through 
unprofitable  investments,  he  devoted  himself,  with 
renewed  energy,  to  his  old  profession  of  a  land- 
Acape  gardener.    While  on  the  continent  he  had 


viewed  with  attention  the  various  public  gardens 
in  the  different  cities  he  visited,  and  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  of  bringing  out  a  large  work  on  the 
subject  of  gardening,  the  liiBtorical  part  of  which 
should  contain  sketches  of  the  gardens  of  all  na- 
tions. For  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  com- 
plete and  valuable,  in  1819  he  proceeded  to  France 
and  Italy,  to  examine  the  principal  gardens  of 
these  conntries.  In  1822,  appeared  his  ^Ency- 
clopedia of  Gardening;,'  copiously  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  a  work  remarkable  for  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  and  original  matter,  which  at 
once  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest 
horticulturists  of  his  time.  It  had  an  extraordi- 
nary sale,  and  its  great  Success  induced  him  to 
engage  in  another,  on  the  same  plan,  called  *  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,*  published  in  1825. 
His  subsequent  publications  were  numerous,  and 
all  of  a  most  useful  and  practical  description. 

In  1828  Mr.  Loudon  travelled  through  great 
part  of  France  and  Germany.  '  The  Encyclopn- 
dia  of  Plants'  was  published  in  1829.  In  Sep- 
tember 1880  he  married  Miss  Webbe,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Webbe,  Esq.  of  Ritwell  House,  near  Bir- 
mingham, authoress  of  a  novel  called  *The  Mum- 
my,* and  two  veara  afterwards  his  daughter  Agnes, 
their  only  child,  was  born.  The  ^  Encyclopedia 
of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture '  came 
out  in  1832.  It  was  the  first  work  he  published 
on  his  own  account,  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful. '^The  labour,"  says  Mrs.  I^udon,  *^tliat 
attended  this  work  was  immense,  and  for  several 
months  he  and  I  used  to  sit  np  the  greater  part  of 
every  night,  never  having  more  than  four  hours* 
sleep,  and  drinking  strong  coffee,  to  keep  ourselves 
awake.''  He  then  set  about  a  still  more  extensive 
work,  also  at  his  own  risk,  the  *  Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Britannicum,'  published  in  1838,  com- 
prehending an  account  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
growing  in  Great  Britain,  with  engi-avings. 

All  this  time,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
he  laboured  under  disabilities  and  suffering  of  no 
common  kind.  The  severe  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever  he  had  on  his  first  going  to  England  left  a 
permanent  anchylosis,  or  stiffening  of  the  Joint,  of 
the  left  knee,  as  well  as  a  contracted  loft  arm. 
''  In  the  year  1820,"  says  the  writer  of  a  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Tendon    in   the  'Gardener's  Magazine. 
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**  irIiiM(  eompiiin^  the  Eneyeiopaedui  of  Giinlea- 
iiig;  be  bad  jaocber  lerere  asuek  of  rbevBaOBDi. 
and  the  foUowint^  T^^>^«  bein^  recoBmewled  to  jeo 
t*  Brij^coo,  to  ]^  shampooed  ia  Mahoaec's 
batki*  bk  right  arm  vaa  thoe  brohes  sear  the 
shooIdeTf  and  it  nerer  profserlj  nuted.  Xocwis^ 
flta»dln<r  this,  be  eontlBaed  to  write  wich  his  right 
baad  till  1825,  whea  the  ara  waa  broken  a 
time,  and  be  waa  thea  oblig^  to  haTe  it 
tated ;  bat  not  before  a  general  brcakiog  op  of  the 
fraaM  bad  coBMBcacedr  and  the  thomb  and  two 
fingers  of  the  left  band  had  been  rendered  oaeiew. 
He  afterwards  suffered  aererelj  ftom  ill  health, 
till  hid  cooscitotioa  wa:3  finallj  andemined  hv  the 
anxiety  attending  oa  that  meet  coetlj  and  labori- 
oaa  of  afl  bia  woHu,  the  Arboretnai  Briunoi- 
cvm/  which,  anfortnnateij,  bad  not  |Mid  it- 
self** Oa  the  eonclodion  of  the  work  he  found 
that  he  owed  tea  thousand  poonds  to  the  printer, 
the  stationer,  and  the  wooden t  engrarer  who  had 
been  employed.  The  sale  of  this  work  was  slow, 
and  the  pecaniarj  diiBcalties  in  which  it  involved 
him,  by  prejing  oa  his  mind,  are  said  to  haTe 
hastened  his  death. 

At  one  period  he  had  fonr  monthly  periodicals 
going  on  at  once,  namely,  the  Gardeners  Maga- 
zine, the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  the  Archi- 
tectural Magazine,  and  the  Suburban  Gardener, 
besides  co»d acting  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  : 
and  to  produce  these  regularly  he  literally  worked 
night  and  day.  After  1826  he  had  been  obliged 
to  employ  for  all  his  works,  both  an  amanuensis 
and  a  draftsman,  and  yet,  with  his  disabled  and 
maimed  body,  his  mind  retained  all  its  vigour  and 
clearness  to  the  last.  Early  in  1843  he  was 
seized  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
which  he  died  on  14tli  December  of  that  year. 
The  last  work  on  which  he  was  employed  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  entitled  *  Self- instruction  for 
Young  Gardeners,'  is  devoted  to  the  mental  im- 
provement and  welfare  of  that  useful  class  of  the 
community.  Indeed,  in  all  his  publications  he 
was  careful,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
10  point  out  the  bearing  of  his  subject  on  the  mo- 
rnl  And  social  improvement  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
J3y  the  sale  of  his  works,  after  his  death,  the  debt 
which  he  then  owed  was  considerably  reduced. 
Mrs.   Tendon  had,  soon  after  their  marringe,  ap- 
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After  Mr.  Loudon's  death,  his  widow  carefiillj 
edited  some  of  his  most  important  works.  Tbe 
noTd  published  by  her  in  1827,  entiUed  'Tiie 
Mummy,*  excited  considerable  attention  at  tlie 
time,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  London. 
which  led  to  an  acquaintance  between  them,  «»d 

he  soon  after  married  her.    She  was  also  authoress 

f 

of  several  other  works  of  fiction. 

The  distingnisliing  characteristics  of  Mr.  Lon- 
don were  energy,  determination,  and  enthusi- 
asm. He  waa,  besides,  a  most  industrious  and 
methodical  compiler,  and,  as  stated  in  one  account 
of  his  life,  ''  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  plan  of 
I  one  of  his  works,  he  seemed  endowed  with  au 
instinctive  feeling  which  guided  him  at  once  to 
the  persons  who  could  give  him  the  best  informa- 
tion  on  the  subjects  he  had  in  view.  Aiound 
him,  in  his  study,  masses  of  knowledge,  thus 
gleaoed  from  practical  men,  were  arranged  in  la- 
belled compartments,  ever  ready  when  needed; 
and  by  the  alchemy  of  his  mind,  and  the  incessant 
Inbonrs  of  his  pen,  he  gave  these  thoughts  to  tbe 
public  in  an  inviting  and  useful  form/'    A  Me 
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moil*  of  Mr.  Loudon,  by  his  widow,  appeared  in 
his  last  work,  *  Self- Instruction  for  Young  Gar- 
denera.'  In  the  *  Gaixlener's  Magazine*  also  there 
was  a  Memoir  of  him,  shortly  after  his  death. 
His  widow,  who  had  a  pension  of  £100  from  the 
Civil  List,  died  in  July  1858. 
Mr.  Loudon's  works  are: 

Observations  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Use- 
ful and  Ornamental  Plantations ,  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Jjandscape  Gardening,  and  on  Gaining  and  Embank- 
ing Land  from  Rivers,  or  the  Sea.     Edin.  1804,  8vo. 

A  Short  Treatise  on  some  Improvements  lately  made  in 
Hot-Houses,  by  which  from  fonr-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
Fael  commonly  tued,  will  be  saved ;  time,  labour,  and  risk 
greatly  lessened:  and  several  other  advantages  produced. 
Illustrated  by  nine  large  copperplates.     Edin.  1806,  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Forming,  Managing  and  Improving  Country 
Residences,  and  on  the  choice  of  situations ;  appropriate  to 
every  class  of  Purchasers.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
an  Enquiry  into  the  utility  and  merits  of  Mr.  Repton's  Mode 
of  shewing  Effects  by  Slides  and  Sketches,  and  Strictures  on 
his  Opinions  and  Practice  in  Landscape  Gardening.  Illus- 
trated by  Descriptions  of  Scenery  and  Buildings,  by  refer- 
ences to  Country  Seats,  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
bv  32  engravings.     London,  1806,  2  vols.  4to. 

The  Utility  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  to  the  sons  of  the 
landed  Proprietors  of  Great  Britain,  &&  By  a  Scottish 
Farmer  and  Land  Agent.    London,  1809.    Pamphlet 

Designs  for  Laying  out  Farms  and  Farm  Buildings  in  the 
Scotch  Style,  adapted  to  England ;  comprising  an  Account 
of  the  Inlxoduction  of  the  Berwickshire  Husbandry  into  Mid- 
dlraex  and  Oxfordshire.    Lond.  1811,  4to. 

Account  of  the  Mode  of  Roofing  with  Paper,  used  at  Tew 
Lodge  Fann,  and  other  places.    Lond.  1811,  8vo. 

An  Immediate  and  Effectual  Mode  of  Raising  the  Rental 
of  the  Landed  Property  of  England,  and  rendering  Great 
Britain  independent  of  other  Nations,  for  a  supply  of  Bread 
and  Com.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Hints  to  Coiii- 
jnerdal  Capitalists,  and  to  the  Tenantry  of  Scotland.  Lond. 
1811,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Hot-Houses ;  pointing  out 
the  most  advantageous  Forms,  Materials,  and  Contrivances 
to  be  used  in  their  Construction ;  with  a  Review  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  building  them  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
in  England;  with  10  plates.    1817,  royal  4to. 

Sketches  of  Cur\'ilinear  Hot-Houses;  with  a  Description 
of  the  various  purposes  in  Horticultural  and  Genera]  Archi- 
tecture, to  which  a  solid  Iron  Sasli  Bar,  lately  mvented,  is  ap- 
plicable.   1818. 

Encjdopaedia  of  Gardening,  first  edition,  1822.  Second 
edition,  with  alterations  and  improvements,  1824.  Third 
ed.,  1881.    New  ed.,  by  Mrs.  Loudon*      London,  1850,  8vo. 

The  Greenhouse  Companion.    Anonymous. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.    Lond.,  1825.    2d  ed.  1880. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine,  commenced  in  1826 ;  the  first 
periodical  ever  devoted  exclusively  to  horticultural  subjects. 

The  Magazine  of  Natural  History;  begun  m  1828;  also 
the  first  of  its  kind. 

Encyclopsedia  of  Plants.     1829. 

Hortus  Britannious.  London,  1880,  8vo.  New  ed.,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Loudon.      liondon,  1850,  8vo. 

Encyclopedia  of  Cottage,  Fai-m,  and  Villa  Architecture, 
and  Furniture.    I/>Ddo.%  18153,  8vo. 


Architectural  Magazine;  the  first  periodical  devoted  ex« 
dnsively  to  architecture. 

Arbwetum  et  Fruticetnm  Britannicum,  1888;  published 
monthly.    London,  1888,  8  vols.,  8vo. 

The  Suburban  Gardener.    1888. 

Hortus  Lignosus  Londinensis.    1838. 

Repton*s  Landscape  Gardening,  edited  by  Mr.    Jjoudon. 
1839. 
I      Gardener's  Gazette,  edited  by  him  from  1840  till  Novem- 
ber 184L 

EnoyclopsBdia  of  Trses  and  Shrubs,  an  abridgment  of  the 
Arboretum.    London,  1842,  8vo. 

Suburban  Horticulturist.    London,  1842,  8v  . 

On  the  Laying  out,  Planting,  and  Managmg  of  Cemeteries, 
and  on  Uie  Improvement  of  Churchyards.    Lond.  1843,  8vo. 

Self-Instruction  for  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailifis, 
Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
London,  1845,  8vo. 

The  Vilia  Gardener.  2d  ed.,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  London, 
1850,  8vo. 

He  also  contributed  to  the  Encydopsedia  Britannica,  and 
to  Brando's  *  Dictionary  of  Sdence,'  and  published  numerous 
supplements  to  his  various  works. 


LoVAT,  Bnron  Fraser  of,  a  title  in  the  peersge  of  Sootiand 
(attsinted  in  1747,  but  restored  in  1857),  exact  date  of  creaUon 
unknown.  It  was  t:iken  tiom  the  hamlet  of  Lovat,  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Beauly,  Invemess-shire,  where  stood  the 
tower  and  fort  of  Lovat,  founded  in  1280,  andently  the  seat 
of  the  Bissets,  and  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  by  James 
I.,  on  Hugh  Fraser  of  Lovat,  grandson  of  Simon  Fraser,  the 
first  of  the  Frasers  of  Lovat.  The  latter,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Halidonhill,  19th  July  1888,  married  Margaret,  one 
of  the  hdrs  of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  and  acquired,  in  conse- 
quence, large  possessions  in  the  north.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Frasers  of  Oliver  castle  in  the 
county  of  Peebles,  as  his  son  had  possessions  in  that  county. 
This  son,  Hugh  Fraser  of  Lovat,  had  four  sons;  Alexander, 
who  died  unmarried;  Hugh,  created  a  lord  of  parliament, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat ;  John,  ancestor  oi 
the  Frasers  of  Knock  in  Ayrshire ;  and  another  son,  ancestor 
of  the  Frasers  of  Foyers. 

Hugh,  first  Lord  Lovat,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  James 
I.,  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1424,  and  in  1431  he  was 
appointed  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Inverness.  His  son, 
also  named  Hugh,  second  I^rd  Lovat,  was  fatlier  of  Thomas, 
third  lord ;  Alexander,  ancestor  of  the  Frasers  of  Fanaline, 
the  Frasers  of  Leaddune,  baronets,  (see  p.  264  of  this  vol- 
ume) ;  and  other  families  of  the  name. 

Thomas,  thud  lord,  hdd  the  office  of  justiciary  of  the  north 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and  died  2l8t  October  1524.  He 
had  four  sons :  Thomas,  master  of  Lovat,  killed  at  Flodden, 
9th  September  1513,  unmarried  ;  Hugh,  fourth  Lord  Lovat; 
Alexander,  fifth  lord ;  and  William  Fraser  of  Stray,  ancestor 
of  several  families  of  the  name  in  Inverness-shire. 

Hugh,  fourth  lord,  the  queen^s  justidary  in  the  north,  re- 
signed his  whole  estates  into  the  hands  of  King  James  V., 
and  obtained  from  his  migesty  a  new  charter,  dated  26th 
March  1539,  uniting  and  incorporating  them  into  the  barony 
of  Lovat,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  failing  whom 
to  his  nearest  lawful  heirs  male,  bearing  the  name  and  arms 
of  Fraser,  and  failing  them  to  his  heirs  whatsoever.  With 
bis  eldest  son,  Hugh,  master  of  I»vat,  he  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald  at  Lochlochy, 
Invemess-shire,  2d  June  1544,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
at  page  262  of  this  volume.    His  brotlier,  Alexander,  fiflh 
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moir  of  Mr.  Loudon,  by  his  widow,  appeared  in 
his  last  work,  *  Self- Instruction  for  Young  Gar- 
deners.* In  the  *  Gardener^s  Magazine'  also  there 
was  a  Memoir  of  him,  shortly  after  his  death. 
His  widow,  who  had  a  pension  of  £100  from  the 
Civil  List,  died  in  July  1858. 
Mr.  London's  works  are : 


Observations  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Use- 
ful and  Ornamental  Plantations ,  on  the  llieory  and  Prac- 
tice of  I^andscape  Gardening,  and  on  Gaining  and  Embank- 
ing Land  from  Rivera,  or  the  Sea.     Edin.  1804,  8vo. 

A  Short  Treatise  on  some  Improvements  lately  made  in 
Hot-Houses,  by  which  from  four-fiflhs  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
Fael  commonly  used,  will  be  saved ;  time,  labour,  and  risk 
greatly  lessened:  and  several  other  advantages  produced. 
Illustrated  by  nine  large  copperplates.     Edin.  1806,  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Forming,  Managing  and  Improving  Country 
Residences,  and  on  the  choice  of  situations ;  appropriate  to 
every  class  of  Purohasers.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
an  Enquiry  into  the  utility  and  merits  of  Mr.  Repton's  Mode 
of  shewing  Effects  by  Slides  and  Sketches,  and  Strictures  on 
his  Opinions  and  Practice  in  Landscape  Gardening.  Illus- 
trated by  Descriptions  of  Scenery  and  Buildings,  by  refer- 
ences to  Country  Seats,  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
by  32  engravings.     London,  1806,  2  vols.  4to. 

The  Utility  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  to  the  sons  of  the 
I>inded  Proprietors  of  Great  Britain,  &o.  By  a  Scottish 
Farmer  and  Land  Agent.     London,  1809.    Pamphlet 

Designs  for  Laying  out  Farms  and  Farm  Buildings  in  the 
Scotch  Style,  adapted  to  England ;  comprising  an  Account 
of  the  Introduction  of  the  Berwickshire  Husbandry  into  Mid- 
dlesex and  Oxfordshire.    Lond.  1811,  4to. 

Account  of  the  Mode  of  Roofing  with  Paper,  used  at  Tew 
Lodge  Farm,  and  other  places.    Lond.  1811,  8vo. 

An  Immediate  and  Effectual  Mode  of  Raising  the  Rental 
of  the  Landed  Property  of  England,  and  rendering  Great 
Britain  independent  of  other  Nations,  for  a  supply  of  Bread 
and  Com.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Hints  to  Coni- 
inercial  Capitalists,  and  to  the  Tenantry  of  Scotland.  Lond. 
1811,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Hot-Houses ;  pointing  out 
the  most  advantageous  Forms,  Materials,  and  Contrivances 
to  be  nsed  in  their  Construction ;  with  a  Review  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  building  them  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
in  RngUind;  with  10  plates.     1817,  royal  4to. 

Sketches  of  Cnr\nlinear  Hot-Houses;  with  a  Description 
of  the  various  purposes  in  Horticultural  and  General  Archi- 
tecture, to  which  a  solid  Iron  Sash  Bar,  lately  ravented,  is  ap- 
plicable.   1818. 

Encydopsedia  of  Gardening,  first  edition,  1822.  Second 
edition,  with  alterations  and  improvements,  1824.  Third 
ed.,  1881.    New  ed.,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.      London,  1850,  8va 

The  Greenhouse  Companion.    Anonymous. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.    Lond.,  1825.    2d  ed.  1880. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine,  commenced  in  1826 ;  the  first 
periodical  ever  devoted  exclusively  to  horticultural  subjects. 

I1ie  Magazine  of  Natural  History;  begun  m  1828;  also 
the  first  of  its  kind. 

Encvdonaedia  of  Plants.    1829. 

London,  1830, 8vo.    New  ed.,  edited 
idon,  1850,  8vo. 
;age.  Farm,  and  Villa  Architeclure, 
.  1833,  8vo. 


Architectural  Magazine;  the  first  periodical  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  architecture. 

Arbwetum  et  Frutioetum  Britannicum,  1888;  published 
monthly.    London,  1838,  8  vols.,  8vo. 

The  Suburban  Gardener.    1888. 

Hortus  Lignosus  Londinensis.    1838. 

Repton's  Landscape  Gardening,  edited  by  Mr.  lioudon. 
1889. 

Gardener's  Gazette,  edited  by  him  from  1840  till  Novem- 
ber 1841. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  an  abridgment  of  the 
Arboretum.    London,  1842,  8vo. 

Suburban  Horticulturist.    London,  1842,  8v  . 

On  the  Laying  out,  Planting,  and  Managmg  of  Cemeteriea, 
and  on  the  Improvement  of  Churchyards.    Lond.  1843,  8vo. 

Self-Instruction  for  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiffs, 
Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
London,  1845,  8vo. 

The  Villa  Gardener.  2d  ed.,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  London, 
1850,  8va 

He  also  contributed  to  the  EncydopKdia  Britannica,  and 
to  Brando's  *  Dictionary  of  Science,'  and  published  numerous 
supplements  to  his  various  works. 


LoVAT,  Bnion  Fraser  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland 
(attninted  in  1747,  but  restored  in  1857),  exact  date  of  creation 
unknown.  It  was  taken  from  the  hamlet  of  Lovat,  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Beauly,  Inverness-shire,  where  stood  the 
tower  and  fort  of  I^vat,  founded  in  1230,  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  Bissets,  and  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  by  James 
I.,  on  Hugh  Fraser  of  Lovat,  grandson  of  Simon  Fraser,  the 
first  of  the  Erasers  of  Lovat  The  latter,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Halidonhill,  19th  July  1333,  married  Margaret,  one 
of  the  heirs  of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  and  acquired,  in  conse- 
quence, large  possesnons  in  the  north.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Erasers  of  Oliver  castle  in  the 
county  of  Peebles,  as  his  son  had  possessions  in  that  county. 
This  son,  Hugh  Fraser  of  Lovat,  had  four  sons;  Alexander, 
who  died  unmarried ;  Hugh,  created  a  lord  of  parliament, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Eraser  of  Lovat ;  John,  ancestor  oi 
the  Erasers  of  Knock  in  Ayrshire ;  and  another  son,  ancestor 
of  the  Erasers  of  Foyers. 

Hugh,  first  Lord  Lovat,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  James 
I.,  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1424,  and  in  1431  he  was 
appointed  high  sheriff  of  the  coun^  of  Inverness.  His  son, 
also  named  Hugh,  second  I^ord  Lovat,  was  father  of  Thomas, 
third  lord ;  Alexander,  ancestor  of  the  Fraaers  of  Fanallne, 
the  lYasers  of  Leadclune,  baronets,  (see  p.  264  of  this  vol- 
ume) ;  and  other  families  of  the  name. 

Thomas,  third  lord,  held  the  office  of  justiciary  of  the  north 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and  died  21st  October  1524.  He 
had  four  sons :  Thomas,  master  of  Lovat,  killed  at  Flodden, 
9th  September  1513,  unmarried  ;  Hugh,  fourth  Lord  Lovat; 
Alexander,  fifth  lord ;  and  William  Eraser  of  Struy,  ancestor 
of  several  families  of  the  name  in  Inverness-shire. 

Hugh,  fourth  lord,  the  queen's  justidaiy  in  the  north,  re- 
signed his  whole  estates  into  the  hands  oi  King  James  V., 
and  obtained  from  his  migesty  a  new  charter,  dated  26th 
March  1589,  uniting  and  inoorporatuig  them  into  the  barony 
of  Lovat,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  failing  whom 
to  his  nearest  lawful  heirs  male,  bearing  the  name  and  anna 
of  Fraser,  and  failing  them  to  his  heirs  whatsoever.  With 
his  eldest  son,  Hugh,  master  of  Lovat,  he  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald  at  Lochlochy, 
Inverness-shire,  2d  June  1544,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
at  page  262  of  this  volume.    His  brother,  Alexander,  fifth 
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fiOrd  Lovat.  died  in  1558.  With  oqe  daughter,  the  latter  had 
three  eons :  Hugh,  sixth  lord ;  Thomas,  anceBtor  of  the  Frasers 
of  Strichen,  from  whom  L(Hrd  Lorat  of  Lorat  is  descended; 
and  James,  of  Ardochie. 

Hugh,  nxth  Lord  Ix)vat,  had  a  son,  Simon,  seventh  lord, 
wlio  was  twice  married,  and  died  8d  April  1633.  By  hia  first 
wife,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Colin  Mackenzie  of 
Kintail,  he  had  two  sons,  Simon,  master  of  Lovat,  who  pre- 
deceased him,  without  issue,  and  Hugh,  eightii  Lord  Lovat, 
who  died  16th  February  1646.  By  a  second  wife,  Jean 
Stewart,  daughter  of  liord  Doune,  he  had  Sir  Simon  Fraser, 
ancestor  of  the  Frasers  of  Innerallochy ;  Sir  James  Fraser  of 
Brae,  and  one  danghter.  Hugh,  eighth  lord,  had,  with  three 
daughters,  three  sons,  namely,  Simon,  master  of  Lovat,  and 
Hugh,  who  both  predeceased  their  father,  the  one  in  1640 
and  the  other  in  1648,  and  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort, 
eleventh  Lord  Lovat  The  second  son,  Hugh,  styled  after 
his  elder  brother*8  death,  master  of  I>ovat,  left  a  son,  Hugh, 
ninth  lord,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  February  1646, 
and  married  in  July  1659,  when  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  college,  Anne,  second  danghter  of  Sir  John  Mackenzie 
of  Tarbet,  baronet,  sister  of  the  first  earl  of  Cromarty,  and 
by  her  had  a  son,  Hugh,  tenth  lord,  and  three  daughters. 

Hugh,  tenth  lord,  succeeded  his  father  in  1672,  and  died 
in  1696,  when  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  third  son  of  the 
eighth  lord,  became  eleventh  Lord  Lovat  but  did  not  take 
the  title.  The  tenth  lord  married  Lady  Amelia  Murray,  only 
danghter  of  the  first  marquis  of  Athol,  and  had  four  daugh- 
ters. His  eldest  danghter,  Amelia,  assumed  the  title  of 
Baroness  f^ovat,  and  married,  in  1702,  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
younger  of  Prestonhall,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Fraser  of 
Fraserdale.  His  son,  Hugh  Fraser,  on  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther, adopted  the  title  of  Ix>rd  Lovat.  which,  however,  by 
decree  of  the  court  of  session,  8d  July  1780,  was  declared  to 
belong  to  Simon,  I^rd  Fraser  of  Lovat,  as  eldest  lawful  son 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Fraser  of  I>ovat,  grandunde  of  the  tenth 
lord.  This  judgment  proceeded  on  the  charter  of  1589,  and 
though  prononnced  by  an  incompetent  court,  was  held  to  be 
right.  To  prevent  an  appeal,  a  compromise  was  made,  by 
which  Hugh  Mackenzie  ceded  to  Simon,  Lord  I^vat,  for  a 
valuable  oonnderation,  his  pretensions  to  the  honours,  and 
bis  right  to  the  estates,  after  his  father*s  death. 

lliomas  Fraser  of  Beanfort,  by  right  11th  Lord  Lovat  died 
at  Dunvegan  in  Skye  in  May  1699.  By  his  first  wife,  Sibylla, 
4  th  danghter  of  John  Macleod  of  Maoleod,  he  had  14  children, 
10  of  whom  died  young.  Simon,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  was 
the  celebrated  Lord  Ix)vat,  beheaded  in  April  1747,  see  memoir 
of  him  at  page  266  of  this  volume,  and  of  his  sons.  General 
Simon  Fraser,  and  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell  Fraser  of 
I^ovat,  see  p.  268.  The  direct  line  failed  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  December  1815,  and  Thomas  Alexander  Fraser  of 
liOvat,  born  in  1802,  only  son  of  Captain  Alexander  Fraser  of 
Strichen,  descended  from  Hon.  Tliomas  Fraser,  2d  son  of  the 
6th  Ix>rd  Fraser  of  I/>vat,  became  the  male  representative  of 
the  family,  and  the  2l8t  chief  of  the  clan  Fraser.  On  Nov. 
8d,  1823,  lie  was  werved  nearest  lawful  male  heir.  A  petition 
from  him  to  the  king,  claiming  suoceesion  to  the  title,  was 
remitted  to  the  Hoane  of  Lords,  and  he  was,  January  28. 
1837,  created  Baron  Jxivat  of  Lovat,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  (See  page  263  of  thia  volume.)  By  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  1854,  he  was  relieved  from  the  effect  of 
the  attainder  of  tne  Scottish  peerage,  foifi^ited  in  1747,  and 
had  the  t^le  adjudged  to  hini  by  the  House  of  I/ordoin  1857. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  8th  Loi-d  Stafford ;  issue, 
with  8  daughters,  4  sons. 


I^OVE,  John,  an  eminent  scholar,  and  contro- 
veraial  writer,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  bom 
at  Dumbarton,  In  Jaly  1695.    After  completing 
his  stadies  at  the  univertfity  of  Glas^w,  he  be- 
came nsher  to  bia  old  master    at   Omnbarton, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1720.    In  1733  he  pub- 
lished a  small  tract  in  Defence  of  the  Ltatin  Gram- 
mai*  of  Ruddiman,  which  bad  been  attacked  bj 
Mr.  Robert  Trotter,  schoolmaster  at   Dnnifi*ies. 
Soon  after  he  was  brought  before  the  judicatories 
of  the  Church,  on  a  charge  of  brewini^  on  a  Sun- 
day, preferred  against  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Syd- 
seif,  minister  of  Dumbarton;  but  his  innoceuce 
being   satisfactorily  established  after   a  judicial 
trial,  his  accuser  was  obliged  to  make  hini  a  pub- 
lic apology  for  malicious  calumniation.     In  Octo- 
ber 1735  Mr.  Love  was,  aft€r  a  competition,  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  one  of 
the  mastere  of  the  High  School  of, that  city.    Jo 
1787,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.   Robert    Hunter, 
then  one  of  the  masters  of  Heriof  s  hospital,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  he  published  *•  Buchanani  Paraphrasis 
Psalmorum  Davidis  Poetica,*  printed  by  the  Rud- 
dimans.     His  erudition  having  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  he  was, 
in  October  1739,  appointed  rector  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Dalkeith.    During  the  succeeding  year 
he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  notorious 
Lauder,  about  the  comparative  merits  of  Buchan- 
an and  Johnston,  as  translators  of  the  Psalms, 
when  he,  of  coni-se,  defended  Buchanan's  version. 
He  afterwards  entered  into  an  angry  contest  with 
Ruddiman,  concerning  Buchanan's  alleged  repent- 
ance and  ingratitude    towards  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  having,  in  May  1749,  published  '  A  Vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  George  Buchanan,'  which  produced, 
in  the  ensuing  July,  a  pamphlet  in  reply  from 
Ruddiman.    Mr.  Ix^ve  died  at  Dalkeith,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  September  20,  1750.     He  was 
twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  he  had  thirteen  children. 

LOVE,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine,  was 
bom  in  1756  in  Paisley,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
that  town.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  every  depaitment  of  tl  e  reca- 
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lar  courae,  particnlarly  in  those  of  classical  litera- 
tare  and  mathematics.  He  studied  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  soon  after  being  licensed,  he  be- 
came assistant,  first  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Rutherglen,  and  afterwards  to  the  Rev.  David 
Turner,  of  the  Old  parish  of  Greenock,  where  he 
attracted  much  attention  as  a  preacher.  After 
Mr.  Tumer^s  death,  he  was  called  to  be  minister 
of  a  Presbjrterian  chapel  in  London.  During  his 
residence  there  lie  took  an  active  share  in  forming 
the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  and  he  often 
mentioned  with  interest  that  he  wrote  the  first 
note  which  brought  the  friends  of  the  long  ne- 
glected heathen  together,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Society,  which  proved  the  parent  of  many 
similar  institutions,  both  in  this  country  and 
America.  For  several  years  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  secretaiy  to  it  with  much  acceptance. 
**  His  zeal  for  the  success  of  this  momentous  un- 
dertaking/^ says  one  of  his  biographers,  *^  which 
he  bore  on  his  heart  to  his  dying  hour,  was  not 
exhausted  by  the  many  labours  of  his  official 
situation,  difficult  and  delicate  as  they  were,  in 
the  infancy  of  his  splendid  enterprise.  For  the 
assistance  of  the  first  missionaries  sent  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
Addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  (now 
called  Tahiti)  containing  a  system  of  Christian 
theology,  and  characterized  by  the  striking  and 
seemingly  opposite  peculiarities  of  his  devout  and 
original  mind.'* 

In  1800  he  was  chosen  minister  of  the  chapel 
of  ease  at  Anderston,  Glasgow,  where  he  contin- 
ned  to  fulfil  his  pastoral  duties  till  about  six 
months  before  his  death.  His  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  missions  continued  unabated,  and  he  was  for  a 
long  period  secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society.  He  died  at  Anderston,  December  17, 
1825,  in  his  69th  year.  His  Sermons,  preached 
on  public  occasions,  with  fifteen  addresses  to  the 
people  of  Otaheite,  and  a  serious  call  respecting  a 
mission  to  the  river  Indus,  were  published  at 
Glasgow,  in  1826,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 

LOW,  George,  an  ingenious  naturalist,  was 
bom,  in  1746,  at  Edzel,  in  Foifarshii-e.  He  stud- 
ied both  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history. 


He  afterwards  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Graham  of  Stromness,  and  when  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir  Joseph,  Banks,  with  Dr.  Solander,  visited 
that  quarter,  he  accompanied  them  in  their  ex- 
curaions  til  rough  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands. 
Tn  1774  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Bireay  and  Harray,  on  the  Mainland  of  Orkney. 
Having  been  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to 
Mr.  Pennant,  by  the  advice  of  the  latter  he  un- 
dertook a  *:  Fauna  Orcadensis,*  and  a  '  Flora  Or- 
cadensis.  He  died  in  1795.  In  1818,  18  years 
after  his  death,  his  *  Fauna'  was  published  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Leach,  in  one  vol.  4to.  It  bore  the  title 
of '  Fauna  Orcadensis ;  or  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fished,  of 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.'  Mr.  Low  left  be- 
hind him  other  MSS.,  particularly  a  translation 
of  Torfseus's  History  of  Orkney,  and  a  Tour 
through  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

LOW,  David,  an  eminent  Episcopalian  divine. 
See  Supplement. 

LOW,  David,  a  distinguished  professor  of  agri- 
culture.   See  Supplemknt. 

LOWE,  Peter,  founder  of  the  faculty  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  Glasgow,  was  born  in 
Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj'.  In  his  *  Discourse  on  the  whole  Art  of 
Chirurgery,'  published  at  Glasgow  in  1612,  in  the 
title-page  of  which  he  styles  himself  Arelian  Doc- 
tor in  the  facnlty  of  surgeiy  at  Paris,  and  chirur- 
geon  ordinary  to  the  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
he  informs  us  that  he  had  practised  twenty-two 
years  in  France  and  Flanders ;  that  he  had  been 
two  years  surgeon -major  to  the  Spanish  regiment 
at  Paris ;  and  that  he  subsequently  followed  his 
royal  master,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  six  yeare  in 
his  wars.  At  what  precise  peiiod  he  returned 
from  the  Continent,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Glasgow,  is  not  known ;  but  he  mentions  that  in 
1598,  in  consequence  of  his  complaints  of  ignorant 
persons  intruding  into  the  practice  of  surgery, 
James  VI.  granted  him  a  privilege,  under  the 
privy  seal,  of  examining  all  practitioners  in  sur- 
gery in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland.  He  refers 
to  a  former  work  of  his  own,  entitled  ^  Tlie  Poor 
Man*s  Gnide,^  and  speaks  of  a'4  intended  publica- 
tion concerning  the  diseases  of  women.  He  died 
in  1612.     His  works  are 
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The  whole  Coorae  of  Chintrgerie ;  wnerein  is  briefly  eet 
iowDf  the  Caoies,  Signes,  PrognoeticatioDs,  and  Curations  of 
all  aorta  of  Turooiira,  Woonda,  Vloers,  Fractarea,  Dialoca- 
tiona,  and  all  other  Diaeaaea,  Taiially  practiaed  by  Chinir- 
geona,  aoeorduig  to  the  opinion  of  all  oar  anudent  Doctonra 
in  Chimrgerie.  Compiled  by  Peter  Lowe,  Scotchman. 
\Vhere\i)to  ia  annexed,  the  Booke  or  the  Preaages  of  Denyne 
Uippocratea,  denyded  into  three  partea;  alao  the  Proteata- 
tion  which  Hippocratea  canaed  hia  Scholai*  to  make.  The 
whole  collected  and  translated  by  Peter  Lowe,  &c  London, 
1696,  1597,  1612,  1684,  1654,  4to.  Thia  ia  oonaidered  to  be 
a  book  of  Teiy  great  merit,  and  waa  tranalated  into  a  variety 
of  langoagea,  and  printed  in  Ft,  1612 ;  Port  1614 ;  Gonz. 
1634;  Port  1657. 

An  Eaay,  Certain,  and  Perfect  Methode  to  Cure  and  Pre- 
vent the  Spaniah  Sickneaa,  &c.    Lond.  1596,  4to. 

LOWE,  John,  sometimes  called  also  Alexan- 
der, anthor  of  the  well-known  song,  'Mary^s 
Dream,*  to  which  he  owes  all  his  fame,  was  born 
in  Kenmure,  in  Galloway,  in  1750.  He  was  the 
eldest  sou  of  the  gardener  at  Kenmnre  castle,  and 
being  intended  by  his  father  to  follow  the  humble 
business  of  a  weaver,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  put  apprentice  to  Robert  Heron,  father  of  the 
unfortunate  author  of  that  name.  Young  I^we 
afterwards  found  means  to  obtain  a  regular  aca- 
demical education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  while  studying  divinity  was  engaged  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  M'Ghie  of  Airds.  The  fate 
of  a  young  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Mil- 
ler, who  was  unfortunately  lost  at  sea,  and  who 
had  been  attached  to  Mary,  one  of  Mr.  M'Ghle's 
daughtere,  was  the  cause  of  Lowe's  writing  his 
beautiful  and  affecting  ballad  of  *■  Mary,  weep  no 
more  for  me.*  Having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
church  in  his  native  country,  in  1773  Lowe  em- 
barked for  America,  being  invited  out  as  tutor  to 
the  family  of  a  brother  of  General  Washington. 
He  afterwards  opened  an  academy  in  Fredericks- 
burgh,  Virginia,  but  it  not  succeeding,  was  at 
length  given  up.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was 
for  some  time  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church  of 
that  place.  Before  quitting.  Airds,  he  had  inter- 
changed vows  of  unalterable  constancy  with  a 
sister  of  Mary,  which  were  doomed  never  to  be 
kept.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Virginian 
lady,  who  rejected  his  suit,  and  united  herself  to 
another.  Her  sister,  however,  became  passion- 
ately fond  of  him,  and  he  married  her,  as  he  said 
himself,  ^'  from  a  sentiment  of  gratitude."  This 
step  blasted  his  happiness  for  ever,  as  his  wife 
turned  out  a  most  worthless  diameter.     Poor 


Lowe,  to  drown  the  recollection  of  his  domestic 
griefs,  unfortunately  had  recourse  to  the  bottle ; 
and  intemperance,  poverty,  and  disease,  sood 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  He  died  ia 
1798,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  Besides  liis 
*  Mary*8  Dream,*  he  wrote  several  pieces,  among 
which  is  mentioned  ^  A  Morning  Poem,*  but  none 
of  these  has  been  printed. 

LuMSDBM,  a  aamame  derived  from  the  manor  of  tbit 
naine  in  the  parish  of  Coldingham,  Berwicinhtre,  fonnerlr 
belonging  to  an  anaent  famil j,  the  Lomiedena  of  Lnmisden. 
In  a  eharter  of  King  Edgar,  who  began  to  reign  in  1098, 
(plate  vL  of  Andenon's  *  IHplomata  Seotia,'^  we  find  tbe 
lands  of  Lumisden  mentioned.  The  first  of  tbe  familT 
settled  there  as  early  as  the  rngn  of  David  I.  Gilleai  or 
William  and  Cren  de  Lnmisden  attested  a  charter  granted 
to  the  prioiy  of  Coldingham  bj  Waldere  eari  of  Dnnlnr, 
between  the  years  1166  and  1182.  Adam  de  Lnmisden 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  Borwick,  on  thnt 
successive  occasions,  namely,  in  1292,  1296,  and  1297. 
Abont  1835  David  de  Lnmsden  made  a  donation  to  the 
monks  of  Coldingham  for  the  redemption  of  his  grandftther, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  a  cnme  which  is  not 
recorded.  Gilbert  de  Lnmsden,  abont  1820,  married  tbe 
horees  of  Bleneme  of  that  ilk,  also  in  the  Merse,  and  od  the 
16th  Jnne  of  that  year,  he  reoaved  from  John  Stnsrt,  evri 
of  Angus,  a  charter,  investing  him  in  the  lands  of  Bleneme, 
in  the  parish  of  Bnnkle.  On  acquiring  these  lands,  the  fun- 
ily  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitadder  a  iMctnresqaf 
tower,  whither  they  removed  their  rendenoe.  In  1607  Da- 
vid Lnmsden  of  Bleneme  and  Lnmsden  sold  the  lands  of 
Bleneme  to  Archibald  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Tofts.  Su-Jamo 
Lnmsden  or  Lnmsdaine.  of  Airdrie  in  Fife,  descended  of  a 
second  son  of  Lnmsden  of  Lnmsden  and  Bleneme,  purchased, 
about  1640,  the  lands  of  Inneif^ellte  in  the  pariah  of  Kilrennj, 
Fifeshire,  and  shortly  thereafter  recovered  the  lands  of  Bles- 
eroe.  He  had  two  sons.  Sir  James,  and  Robert  of  Straritbie. 
The  former,  Sir  James  Lnmsdaine  of  Innergelly,  a  major- 
general  under  Gustavns  Adolphns,  king  of  Sweden,  disdn- 
guiahed  himself  by  the  taking  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  Scots  annyf  and  in  1650  was  takeo 
prisoner  by  Cromwell,  at  the  battle  of  Danbar.  He  vm 
at  one  time  governor  of  Osnabuig,  and  afterwards  of  New- 
castle. The  Rev.  E.  Sandys,  having  married  the  daagbter 
and  heiress  of  James  Lnmsdaine,  Esq.,  of  Innergdlr,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of  the  family. 

The  Lnmsdaines  of  Lathallan  in  Fife,  are  a  branch  of  tbe 
Invergelly  family ;  John  Lumsdaine,  major  in  the  East  India 
Company*s  service,  third  son  of  Robert  Lumsdaine  oi  lonr- 
gelly,  having  purchased  the  estate  of  Lathallan  from  Lien- 
tenant  John  Spens  in  1788. 


In  Aberdeenshire  there  is  an  ancient  family  of  the  name  m 
Lnmsden,  who  have  possessed  the  estate  of  Coshnie,arni 
other  lands  in  that  county,  since  before  the  15thceDtnnr; 
some  of  theur  charters  bearing  date  24th  March  147L  In 
King's  collie,  Old  Aberdeen,  there  is  shown  a  complete  soit 
of  mail  which  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  ancestor  ol 
the  family  at  the  battle  of  Hariaw  in  1411.  A  brother  of 
tbe  liurd  of  Cushnie,  Matthew  Lumsden  of  TiDiecaira,  in  the 
parish  of  Clnnie,  who  died  27th  June,  1580,  wss  the  anthor 
of  a  *  Genealogical  History  of  the  House  of  Forbes,*  whicb 
wa«  published,  with  continuations,  in  1819 
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Andrew  Lnmsden,  private  secretary  to  Prince  Charles  £d- 
waid.  at  Rome,  and  anthor  of  *  Remarks  on  the  Antiquities 
of  K)tae  and  its  Environs,*  London,  1797,  4to,  in  an  account 
of  hjs  family  by  himself,  published  in  the  Analecta  Scotioa, 
traces  his  deeoent  irom  the  house  of  Cushnie.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  that  dty, 
S6th  December  1801,  aged  81. 

In  1782,  John  Lumsden  of  Cushnie  sold  the  lands  of  Clova 
and  Auchindoir  to  his  cousin,  Harry  Lumsden  from  Jamaica, 
jrho  entailed  them  and  other  estates  in  the  counties  of  Aber- 
deen, 6an£E^  and  Kincardine,  on  a  series  of  heirs,  including 
the  family  of  Hany  Lumsden  of  Belhelvie,  whose  father  was 
his  cousin-german.  This  John  Lumsden  of  Cushnie  had  five 
sons,  four  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  in  the  semce  of 
the  East  India  Company.  John  Lumsden,  the  second  son, 
was  in  the  dvil  servioe  of  the  Company  for  the  long  period  of 
8G  years.  In  1805  he  was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme council,  an  office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.    In 

1813  he  returned  to  England,  on  which  occasion  the  gover- 
nor>general,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directors  at  home,  gave  hon- 
ourable testimony  to  the  "  unsullied  pnritf  of  his  character 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  his  official  knowledge  equally 
useful  and  extensive,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  the  different  situations,  even  the 
highest  and  most  arduous,  in  which  he  had  been  placed." 
In  1817  he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny. He  succeeded  his  elder  brother  in  the  estate  of  Cushnie, 
and  died  in  London  in  December  1818,  in  his  68tb  year,  be- 
ing succeeded  by  his  only  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Lums- 
den, a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Ipswich. 

His  youngest  brother,  Matthew  Lumsden,  LL.D.,  rendered 
himself  more  eminent  than  any  of  his  family.  He  received 
his  education  at  King's  college.  Old  Aberdeen,  whore  all  his 
brothers  likewise  studied,  and  then  went  to  India.  Having 
become  deeply  skilled  in  the  oriental  languages,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  Persian  and  Arabic  in  the  col- 
lege of  Fort  William,  and  in  1805  published  an  elaborate 
'Persian  Grammar,*  a  new  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1810.  In  1808  he  succeeded  Captain  Baillie  as  Persian  and 
Arabic  professor,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Calcutta  Madressa,  and  superintendent  of  the  various  transla- 
tions of  English  works  into  Persian  then  in  progress.  In 
.1813  he  published  an  Arabic  grammar,  in  2  vols,  folio;  in 

1814  he  received  charge  of  the  Company's  press  at  Calcutta, 
which  ho  retained  for  three  years;  and  in  1818  he  added  to 
all  his  other  duties  those  of  secretary  to  the  Stationery  Com- 
mittee. Owing  to  bad  health  he  returned  for  a  time  to  Eng- 
land, through  Persia,  Geoi^a,  and  Russia,  and  in  1821  went 
back  to  India.  Returning  finally  to  England,  he  died  at 
Tooting  Common,  Suney,  3l8t  March  1885,  in  his  58th  year. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  King's  college,  Old 
Aberdeen,  to  which  he  presented  his  own  and  a  great  number 
of  other  oriental  works.  Other  two  of  his  brothers,  David  and 
James,  each  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Indian  army. 
The  fonner,  when  Captain  Lumsden,  presented  to  the  library 
of  King's  college,  a  remarkable  roll,  neariy  20  feet  long, 
beautifully  written  in  Sanscrit,  containing  an  account  of  the 
Hindoo  Mythology,  with  grotesque  paintings  <^  their  gods. 

Of  the  same  family  are  the  Lumsdens  of  Pitcaple,  uf  Til- 
whillv,  and  of  Balmedie,  all  in  Aberdeenshire.  Of  the  Clova 
branch,  William  Lumsden  of  Harlaw,  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter,  Catherine,  who  married  in  1754,  John  J^ith,  Esq., 
and  the  successor  in  the  estates  of  Clova  and  Auchindoir 
Harry  Ldth,  Esq.,  assumed  the  additional  name  ot  Lumsden. 


luNDiN,  or  LuNDXE,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  of  that  i 


name  both  iu  Forfarshire  and  Fifeshire,  the  former  belong- 
ing to  tlie  earl  of  Camperdown,  and  the  latter  to  Wemyss  oi 
Wemyss.  Philip  de  Lundin  (sometimes  of  old  written  Lon- 
don) obtained  from  Malcolm  IV.  the  barony  of  the  name  in 
the  parish  of  Largo,  Fife,  while  on  Malcolm  de  Lundin,  his 
brother,  was  conferred  by  the  same  monarch  the  lands  of 
Lundin  in  Forfarshire. 

Malcolm's  son,  Thomas,  was  appointed  by  William  the 
Lion,  door  ward  or  (ktiarifu^  an  office  which  became  hered- 
itary in  the  family,  and  from  which  they  assumed  the  name 
of  Durward.  Thomas  son,  Allan,  josticiary  of  Scotland, 
took  the  title  of  earl  of  Athol,  to  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  right.  He  married  the  natural  daughter  of 
Alexander  II.,  and  yet  had  the  presumption  to  oppose  the 
coronation  of  the  infant  son  of  that  monarch  in  1249.  He 
died  in  1275  (Ckdtmen'  Cfdedoma,  vol.  i.  p.  584>  Robert, 
a  natural  son  of  William  the  Lion,  having  married  the  heir- 
ess of  this  hoase,  assumed  the  surname  of  Lundin,  and  from 
him  the  family  of  Lundin  of  Lundin  were  afterwards  descend- 
ed. In  1648,  John  Lundin  of  Lundin  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter  Margaret,  who  married  the  Hon.  Robert  Maitland, 
second  son  of  John,  first  earl  of  Lauderdale.  Mr.  Maitland, 
in  consequence,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Lnndin.  He 
supported  the  *'  Engagement "  for  the  rescue  of  Charles  I., 
in  1648 ;  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  repentance  in  the 
parish  church  of  Largo.  Accompanying  Charles  II.  to  Eng- 
land in  1651,  he  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
remained  some  years  a  prisoner.  He  was  fined  £1,000  by 
Cromwell,  and  died  at  Lundin  in  1658.  His  only  surviving 
son,  John  Lundin  of  Lundin,  dying  a  few  years  afterwards, 
unmarried,  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Sophia,  who,  in  1670, 
became  the  first  wife,  of  John  Dmmmond,  second  son  of 
James,  third  earl  of  Perth.  By  warrant  from  King  Charles 
II.,  to  him,  dated  27th  October,  1679,  the  family  carried  the 
arms  of  Scotland  in  their  armorial  bearings,  as  the  natural 
sons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  been  in  use  to  do,  since  the 
reign  of  James  I.  In  1680,  this  John  Dmmmond  or  Lundin 
was  appointed  general  of  the  ordnance  and  deputy-governor 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  1682  treasurer-depute,  and  in 
September  1684  one  of  the  prindpal  secretaries  of  state  for 
Scotland.  In  1685  he  was  created  Viscount  Melfort,  and 
Lord  Drummond  of  Gilston,  and  in  1686  earl  of  Melfort  (setf 
Melfort,  earl  of).  After  the  Revolution  he  went  with 
James  VII.  and  II.  to  France,  where  he  remained,  and  was 
attainted  by  act  of  parliament  in  1695 ;  a  clause  in  the  act, 
however,  declared  that  the  forfeiture  should  in  noways  affect 
or  taint  the  blood  of  his  children  by  Sophia  Lnndin,  his  first 
wife.  His  son,  James  Lundin,  succeeded  hu  mother  in  the 
estate  of  Lundin,  and,  dying  unmarried,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Robert,  who  died  in  1735.  Robert's  son,  James 
Lundin  of  Lundin,  on  the  death  and  forfeiture  of  Edward 
Drummond,  styled  duke  of  Perth,  representative  of  the  earis 
of  Perth,  was  served  heir  male  of  James,  fourth  earl  of  Perth, 
and  died  m  1781.  His  son,  James  Drummond,  in  1785  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  estate  of  the  earldom  of  Perth,  and 
was  created  a  British  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Perth,  and 
Baron  Drummond  of  Stobhall.  On  his  death  in  1800  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Clementina  Sarah 
Dmmmond,  who  was  thus  the  heir  of  line  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Lundin  of  Lundin.  She  married  in  1807  the  Hon. 
Peter  Robert  Burrell,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Gwydir  and  Baron- 
ess Willoughby  d'Eresby,  to  which  titles  he  succeeded,  to  the 
first  in  1820,  and  to  the  second  in  1828.  The  Fifeshire 
estate  of  Lundin  was  sold,  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  Sir  William  Erskine  of  Torry,  and  came  to  James 
Erskine  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  Weinyss  in  riuht  of  his  mother 
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A  brandi  of  the  (uBatj  of  Londin  ^omtm  the  eitate  of 
Aoehtennande,  in  the  perish  of  KenmnrBj.  The  hareas 
married  m  gentlenum  of  the  name  of  Smith,  and  their  son,  on 
tnccfeding  to  the  estate,  ■MHimd  the  name  of  Lnndtn. 
His  son  Richaid,  a  Captain  in  the  78d  foot,  died  unmarried 
in  1832,  when  he  was  succeeded  bj  his  sister  Eaphemia. 


LtclLh  a  suraame  derived  from  de  Lule,  modernised  into 
De  Ljte,  firrt  assumed  by  the  proprieion  of  some  of  the 
western  isles  in  the  ragii  of  Maloohn  Canmore.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Enfi^ish  lisle,  at  <me  period  De  l/Isle,  one  an- 
cient family  of  that  somame  haring  borrowed  it  from  the 
Isle  of  Wif^t,  and  another  from  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Tlie  Lyells  of  Kinnordy  in  Forfarshire,  an  estate  once  pos- 
sessed by  the  Inrerqnarity  branch  of  the  noble  honse  of  Airlie, 
baTe  disdngoisbed  themselres  by  their  scientific  and  geolop- 
cal  attainments.  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.  of  Kinnordy,  an  emi- 
nent botanist,  and  for  many  years  Tioe-lientenant  of  Forfar- 
shire, who  died  Norember  8th,  1849,  was  the  discoverer  of  a 
great  nomber  of  Britbh  plants  prerionsly  nnknown.  So 
big^  wss  the  estimation  in  which  he  waa  held  that  a  genos 
of  plants  (Lyellia)  was  named  after  him  by  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  and  Sir  William  Hooker  and  Professor  Lindley,  two 
botanists  of  tbe  fint  distinction,  each  dedicated  one  of  their 
works  to  him.  He  was  educated  at  tbe  college  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  went  to  the  univendty  of  Cambridge. 
In  1826  he  returned  to  his  paternal  estate,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirriemuir,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  scientific,  botanical, 
and  literary  pursuits.  He  translated  tbe  lyrical  poems  of 
Dante,  the  firet  edition  of  which,  printed  at  his  own  cost, 
was  so  well  recMved  that  a  London  publisher  obtained  per- 
mission to  issue  a  second  on  his  own  account.  His  essay  on 
*The  Anti-Papal  Spirit  of  Dante'  shows  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  medianrsl  Italian  literature  and  history,  and  is  full  of 
enlarged  and  philosophical  views.  His  collection  of  the  vari- 
ous editions  of  that  great  Italian  poet,  and  the  writings  of 
his  numerous  commentators,  and  of  authors  illustrative  of 
Dante  and  his  times,  was  very  great.  He  ahw  left  an  exten- 
sive botanical  library.  In  the  New  Statistical  Account  (srti- 
cle  Kibrikmuib)  it  is  stated  that  there  is  among  the  archives 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  MS.,  written  by  Mr.  Lyell,  con- 
taining a  valuable  and  elsborate  article  on  the  habitat  of  the 
plants  of  the  parish  of  Kirriemuir,  beginning  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity to  the  south,  and  extending  to  the  high  lands  of 
Glenprosen.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Chsries  Lyell,  president  of 
tlie  Geolc^cal  Society  in  1886-7,  snd  author  of  *  PrindpleH  of 
Geology,'  8  vols.  I^ondon,  1880-8 ;  *  Elements  of  Geology,'  2 
vols.  Lond.,  1888 ;  both  of  which  works  have  passed  through 
several  editions ;  *  Travels  in  North  America ;  with  Geologi- 
cal Observations  on  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova 
Scotia,'  2  vols.  12mo,  London,  1845 ;  *  A  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1849 ;  and  various  pa- 
pers in  Hcientific  journals,  was  knighted  at  Balmoral  by  Qneen 
Victoria  in  1848.  Bom  at  Kinnordy  in  1797,  he  married  in 
1882  the  eldest  daughter  of  I^eonard  Homer,  Esq. 


Lylb,  Lord,  an  (extinct)  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
conferred  about  1446  on  Sir  Robert  Lyle,  descended  from 
William  de  Lyle,  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  foundation  char- 
ter of  the  monastery  of  Paisley  by  Walter,  high  steward  of 
Scotland  in  1164.  Ten  years  aflerwnrds  he  wss  one  of  the 
prisoners  taken  along  with  William  the  Uou  at  Alnwick, 
and  died  before  1200.  His  son,  William  de  Lyle,  had  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Radulphus  or  Ralph,  was  designed 
de  Insula,  dominus  de  Duchal,  the  barony  of  that  name, 
which  gave  tbe  local  designation,  being  in  Renfrewshire. 


This  Ralph  hved  in  the  reig^  ef  AkssBder  U.    ffissM^Se 

William,  waa  one  of  the  Daamiees  ea  the  p«t  ef  Behst  Bim 

in  his  competition  with  John  Bafial  fi 

hmdinl292.    Sir  William*a  son,  Sv 

Edward  Balid,  and  was  by  him 

which,  aooocding  to  aoma,  was  their 

their  name  of  L'Ue.    He  was  abo  made,  by  Bafial,  kid-hieb- 

chamberiain  of  Scotland.    Be  wsa  alam  by  tlw  Bsn  <f  Bate. 

known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  the  loid-hij^  rtfJi 

Braodanes,  and  hia  head  prasented  to  the  stewsid  of  Seou 

land. 

His  son.  Sir  John  Lyle  of  Duchal,  waa  in  grest  fares 
with  David  IL,  from  whom  he  received  a  charter  of  the  bsr> 
ony  of  Bndiqnhan  in  Stirlingriuie.  He  waa  one  ef  ^  an- 
basaadors  to  Enghmd  in  1366.  His  son,  ebo  naoMd  Sir  Joh 
Lyle,  married  one  of  the  dang^Mcn  and  eoiaens  ef  the  oU 
earls  of  Mar,  in  whose  right  he  added  tbe  coat  of  Msr  to  Ui 
paternal  armsL  On  the  death  of  Alexander  Stewart,  eari  d 
Mar,  he  put  in  hia  claim  aa  one  of  the  bein  of  the  eaildoai, 
to  which  he  and  the  Lovd  Erddne  ahould  have  sueeewfad  bt 
right  and  proximi^  of  blood,  but  King  James  L  took  pasMs- 
sioo  of  it.  His  son.  Sir  Bt^iert,  was  one  ef  the  host^es  ftr 
that  monarch  on  his  liberation  in  1424,  when  his  anmisl  rer- 
enue  wss  estimated  at  800  marks. 

Sir  Robert's  son,  also  Sir  Robert,  firrt  Lord  Lyle,  wss  cre- 
ated a  peer  by  James  II.  Hia  only  son,  Robert,  seooo^ 
Lord  Lyle,  was  a  {Mivy  councillor  to  James  III.,  and  sn  am- 
bassador to  EngUnd  in  March  1472,  when  he  condoded  a 
trace  with  that  nation.  Accused  of  sending  treasonsUe  let- 
ten  to  Jamea  of  Douglas,  then  an  exile  in  England,  and  ta 
some  En^^ishmen,  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  reoaring 
letters  from  them,  he  wss  tried  in  psriiament  22d  Maich 
1481-2,  before  an  assize,  the  king  sitting  as  judge,  snd  de- 
clared fifee  and  innocent  of  the  chargie.  In  1484  sad  1485 
he  wss  employed  four  several  times  to  treat  with  the  Eog- 
liah.  He  joined  the  party  formed  against  James  IIL,  and 
with  some  otben  went  to  England  in  May  1488,  under  a 
safe-conduct  from  Henry  VIL,  and  he  waa  then  when  JanM 
was  murdered  at  Saudtiebura  11th  June  f<rflowing.  He  re- 
turned home  before  24th  July,  and  waa  apptnnted  great  jus- 
ticiary of  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  oommiseioncrB  for 
openmg  the  Estates,  8th  October,  but  he  afterwsrds  joined 
tbe  earl  of  Lennox  and  other  nobles  who  took  up  sraia  ta 
avenge  the  death  of  James  IIL  They  were,  however,  de- 
feated, and  Lord  Lyle  waa  forfeited  in  June  1489,  but  tbe  act 
of  forfeiture  was  rescinded  and  annulled  by  the  king  sod  par- 
liament, 5th  February  1489-90,  and  the  derk  register  ordered 
to  expunge  it  from  the  records.  He  was  at  the  ssme  time 
restored  to  his  office  of  justidary. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  nobleman,  Robert,  third  liord  Lyle, 
died  in  1611,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Mariot  Undsay,  a  dsngbtv 
of  the  house  of  Dunrod,  a  son,  James,  fourth  lord,  a  mioer, 
when  the  king  assigned  his  wardship  snd  marriage  to  Jame 
Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glsbgow,  whose  niece  he  maitied. 
being  the  daughter  of  David  Bethune  of  Criech.  He  had  a 
son,  John,  who  predeceased  him,  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Niel  Montgomery  of  Lainshaw,  in  Ayrshire,  a 
grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Eglinton.  Her  desoendaot, 
James  Montgomery  of  Lainshaw,  tendered  his  vote  as  Lxd 
Lyle  at  the  elections  of  representative  peers  in  1721  and 
1722,  but  it  was  not  received,  as  did  also  Sir  Walter  Mont- 
gomery at  the  general  election  of  1784,  and  at  snbieqoeot 
elections,  but  his  vote  was  not  allowed. 

LYNEDOCH,  Tx>ri>,  a  distingaished  genersL 
see  Graham,  Sir  Thomas. 
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EIGHTH  LORD  GLAMMIS. 


Lton,  h  surname  doubtless  origimilly  juuumed  from  the 
heraldic  deviGe  of  a  lion,  indicating  ouiimge  or  magnanimity. 

The  noble  family  of  Strathmore,  whose  patnmjrmic  it  is, 
are  descended  from  tlM  andent  house  of  de  Leonne  in 
France,  which  deriTed  their  origin  from  the  noble  race  of  the 
l.eones  of  Rome.  One  of  the  French  Leonnee  came  over  to 
tlngland  with  William  the  Conqueror.  His  son,  Roger  de 
Leonne,  accompanied  King  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
to  Scotland  about  1091,  and  for  his  services  against  Donald 
Bane,  the  usurper,  he  obtained  lands  in  Perthshire,  which 
from  him  are  said  to  have  been  called  Glen-Lvon.  The  river 
Lyon,  which  traverws  the  district,  seems  more  likely  to  have 
given  its  name  to  it.  This  Roger  de  Leonne  is  witness  to  a 
charter  of  King  Edgar  to  the  monasteiy  of  Dunfermline  dat- 
ed in  1105.  From  him  was  lineally  descended  Sir  John 
Lyon,  in  the  reigns  of  Robert  I.  and  his  son  David  IL,  who 
had  a  charter,  without  date,  supposed  to  be  about  1842  or 
1848,  of  the  lands  of  Forteviot  and  Foigandenny  in  Perth- 
shire,  and  Curteston  and  Drumgowan  in  Aberdeenshire.  He 
had  also  from  David  IL  a  charter  of  the  thanedom  of  Thana- 
des,  now  Tannadyoe,  in  Forfarshire,  and  the  reversion  of  the 
thanedom  of  Glammis  in  the  same  county. 

His  son,  Sir  John  Lyon,  obtained  from  King  David  II.,  for 
faithful  services,  an  annuity  of  ten  merics,  during  his  life,  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  justice  eyres  north  of  the  river  Forth. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  a  favourite  vrith  Robert 
IL,  to  whom  he  was  secretaiy,  and  firom  whom  he  got  a 
charter,  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  whole  lands  and  thane- 
dom of  Glammis  in  Forfarshire,  dated  March  18, 1872.  In 
1376  he  married  the  second  daughter  of  his  sovereign,  the 
princess  Jean  Stewart,  with  whom  he  obtained  the  barony  of 
Kmghoni  in  Fife,  and  was  allowed  to  wear  in  his  armorial 
bearings  a  lion  rampant,  within  the  double  tressure  of  Scot- 
land ;  and,  in  commemoration  of  that  allianoe,  for  bis  crest 
he  assumed  a  lady  from  the  waist  upwards,  endroled  with  a 
garland  of  laurel,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  thistle  proper. 
In  1878  he  vrzn  appointed  great-chamberlun  of  Scotland. 
Between  1880  su4  1882,  he  got  no  less  than  eight  diderent 
charters  under  the  great  seal  of  lands  in  the  shires  of  BanfT, 
Perth,  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen,  in  all  of  which  he  is  styled 
by  the  king,  JUiu»  norter  ooriMtmtw.  Being  appointed,  in 
the  latter  year,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
England,  he  obt«ned  a  safe-conduct  for  himself  and  forty 
horsemen  in  hia  retinue.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1883,  at 
the  Moss  of  Balhall,  near  Forfar,  by  James  Lindsay,  lord  of 
Crawford,  nephew  of  the  king,  and  was  interred  in  the  royal 
Durial-place  at  Scone,  by  the  kuBg*s  express  orders. 

His  only  son,  John  Glammis  of  Forteviot,  a  minor  at  his 
father's  death,  was  served  hdr  to  him  in  1896.  He  behaved 
gallantly  in  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  fought  between  the  royal 
army  under  the  earl  of  Mar  and  Donald  lord  of  the  Isles,  in 
1411,  but  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, as  John  Lyon  was  one  of  the  Scots  prisoners  released 
from  the  Tower  of  London,  12th  April,  1418.  He  Was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  the  liberation  of 
James  I.,  and  on  18th  December  1428,  he  had  a  safe-conduct 
to  Durham,  to  meet  that  monarch.  In  the  following  year  he 
and  his  eldest  son,  Patrick,  became  hostages  for  James  on 
his  being  set  at  liberty,  when  his  annual  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  600  marks,  and  his  son*s  at  800 

The  latter  was  released  on  9th  June  1427.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  and  was  crested  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Glam- 
mis, before  1450.  He  was  one  of  the  privy  council  of  James 
IL,  and  grand-master  of  his  household.  He  wss  sppointed 
one  of  the  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, when  a  truce  was  conduded  in  1454,  on  whidi  occasion 
II. 


be  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  keeping  it.  He  died  in  1459' 
With  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Alexander  Robert- 
son of  Stro  wan,  chief  of  the  dan  Robertson,  he  had  three  sons : 
Alexander,  second  Lord  Glammis,  who  died  without  issue  in 
1485;  John,  who  succeeded  his  brother;  and  Williamf  oi 
whom  are  descended  the  Lyons  of  Ogil  in  Foriarshirs. 

John,  third  Lord  Glammis,  m  privy  coundllor  to  James 
IV.,  was  appointed  jnstidary  of  Scotland  in  1489.  He  had 
a  safe-conduct  ss  ambassador  to  England  14th  June  1491, 
and  obtained  a  diarter,  20th  Octobei  of  that  year,  making 
the  town  of  Glammis  a  free  buigh  of  barony.  He  died  in 
1497.  With  three  daughters  he  had  four  sons.  The  three 
youngest,  David,  first  of  the  house  of  Cessans,  William,  and 
Geoi^,  were  all  killed  at  Flodden.  John,  the  eldeet  son, 
fourth  Ijord  Glammis,  died  in  1500,  leaving  three  sons: 
George,  fifth  lord,  who  died  in  his  minority  in  1505,  John, 
sixth  lord;  and  Alexander. 

John,  sixth  lord,  married  Janet  Douglas,  second  daughter 
of  Geoige,  master  of  Angus,  and  sister  of  the  sixth  earl  of 
Angus,  then  in  banishment,  and  died  8th  August,  1528.  By 
her  he  had  a  son  snd  a  daughter.  This  unfortunate  lady  fdl 
a  victim  to  the  deep  feelings  of  resentment  entertuned  by 
James  V.  against  all  of  the  name  and  house  of  Douglas. 
She  took  for  her  second  husband,  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Skipniah,  snd  with  him  and  her  son.  Lord  Glsmmis,  then  in 
his  16tfa  year,  John  Lyon,  a  relation,  and  an  old  priest,  she 
was,  on  10th  July  1587,  arrsigned  for  conspiring  the  king's 
death  by  poison,  with  the  dedgn  of  restoring  the  house  of 
Angus.  Bdng  found  guilty,  she  was  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  burnt  on  the  Castlehill  of  Edinbmqgh  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month.  Just  a  week  after  the  beheading  of  the 
master  <^  Forbes,  her  brother-in-law,  charged  with  the  same 
crime.  Her  death  was  much  lamented  by  the  people  for  her 
nobility,  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  courage  at  her  suf- 
fering, but  most  of  all  because  it  wss  believed  that  hatred 
against  her  banished  brother,  rather  tlian  any  guilt  of  her 
own,  had  brought  her  to  that  end.  Her  son  was  also  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  death,  on  his  own  confession,  of 
knowmg  and  concealing  the  conspiracy,  and  forituted,  but,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  the  sentence  was  rssptted  till  he  came 
of  age,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  ordered  to  be  kept  m 
prison.  Her  husband,  Campbell,  in  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  wss  confined,  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  on  which  that  fortress  is  built. 
John  Ljon,  the  accomplice,  was  hanged,  and  Makke,  by 
whom  the  poison  bad  been  prepared,  and  from  whom  it  was 
purchased,  liad  his  ean  cut  off  and  was  banished  the  realm. 
The  accuser,  one  William  Lyon,  touched  with  remorse,  hav- 
ing dedared  that  the  whole  was  a  fabrication  of  his  own,  the 
young  Lord  Ghunmis  wss  released  from  prison,  but  his  estates 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament  of  8d  De- 
cember 1540.  His  fbrfdture  was  not  resdnded  till  Maroh 
1548,  when  be  was  restored  by  act  of  parliament  to  his  title 
and  estates.  He  had,  with  other  charters,  one  of  the  barony 
of  Kinghom,  12th  September  1548,  forfeited  by  Sur  James 
Kixkaldy  of  Grange,  at  one  time  lord-high-treasurer  of  Scot- 
land, and  died  in  1558.  He  had  by  his  wife,  Janet  Kdth, 
sister  of  the  fourth  eari  Marisdial,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  elder  son,  John,  eif^th  Lord  Glammis,  was  one  of  the 
nobles  who  ngned  the  bond,  in  April  1567,  agreeing  to  sup- 
port the  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Bothweli  to  the  queen,  but  in 
the  following  June  he  joined  the  association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  young  king.  In  1568  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  secret  council  under  the  regent  Moray,  and  in  1571,  nine 
days  before  the  assassination  of  that  nobleman,  he  and  other 
I  adlierents  of  the  king  were  forfeited  by  the  queen*s  psrty 
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Kh«rtir8  uf  hw  oouiitrv.  In  later  times  a  branch  of  this  old 
famil?  settled  in  Livonia,  from  which  descended  Field-marshal 
(in  the  Austrian  service)  Gideon  Ernest,  Baron  Latidohn. 
bom  at  To<>tten,  in  Livonia,  in  1716,  died  in  Moravia,  July 
14,  1790.  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  18tb  century. 


I/>UDouir,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  conferred 
m  1688,  on  Sir  John  Campbell,  liigh-chancellor  of  Scotland, 
descended  from  Sir  Dniican  CHmpbell,  who  mHrried  Susanna 
Crawford,  heiress  of  I/>ndoan,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  He 
WHS  the  son  of  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  2d  son  of  Sir  Colin 
Mors  Campbell  of  I^ochaw.  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Aigrle. 
His  wife,  Susanna  Crawford,  was  5th  in  deiicent  from  Sir 
Ri'ginNld  Crawford,  heriuble  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  and 
Margaret  de  Londonn,  daughter  and  heireas  of  James  de 
Loudoun  above  mentioned. 

Sir  John  Campbell,  first  earl  of  Loudoun,  waa  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawera,  of  the  family  of  Glen- 
nrchy.  He  was  knighted  by  King  James  VL,  and  in  1620 
he  married  Margaret  Campbell,  baroness  of  Loudoun,  whose 
grandfather,  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Ix>udoun,  sheriff  of  Ayr, 
waa  awom  a  privy  councillor,  and  created  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  title  of  Lord  Cumpbell  of  Loudoun,  80th  June 
1601.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  Sir  John  was  styled 
liOrd  Loudoun.  He  was  created  earl  of  Loudoun,  and  Baron 
Tarrinyean  and  Manchline,  by  patent,  dated  12th  May  1638, 
bnt  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
court,  the  patent  was,  by  a  special  order,  stopped  at  the 
chancery,  and  the  title  auperseded  till  1641.  In  1687  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  active  resistance  to  the  ill-judged 
and  unconstitutional  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  force  episcopacy 
upon  Scotland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Glas- 
gow Assembly  of  1688,  as  elder  for  the  burgh  of  Irvine, 
and  was  selected  as  one  of  the  assessors  to  the  moderator, 
when  he  displayed  great  learning  and  zeal.  In  the 
following  rear  he  took  the  castle  of  Strathaven,  and  thoae 
of  Douglas  and  Tantallon,  and  garrisoned  them  for  the 
Covenanters.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  from 
the  Scots  army  who  settled  the  pacification  of  Berwick  with 
Charles  I.  the  same  year.  Soon  after  he  was.  with  the  earl 
of  Dimfermline,  sent  by  the  Scota  Katates  to  London  to  pnt 
the  king  in  possession  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  then 
recently  prorogued,  when  the  king  despatched  to  them  a 
peremptoTT  order  not  to  approach  nearer  than  within  two 
miles  of  the  court,  when  they  returned  to  Edinburgh.  On 
the  19th  January  1640,  he  was  one  of  the  oommisaonera 
sent  by  the  committee  of  Estates  a  second  time  to  the  court 
at  Ix>ndon,  when  he  was  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  by 
order  of  the  king,  on  account  of  an  intercepted  letter,  signed 
bv  him  and  six  other  Scots  noblemen,  addressed  to  the  king 
of  France,  imploring  his  assistance.  This  letter  seems  to 
have  filled  the  court  with  great  consteniation,  aa  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  king*s  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  opening 
of  the  English  parliament,  and  read  to  the  members.  On 
being  brought  before  the  English  privy  council,  his  lordship 
refuaed  to  give  any  account  of  the  letter  except  that  it  was 
never  sent,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  questioned  for  it  in  Scot- 
land and  not  in  England.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where,  after  remaining  some  time,  he  was  visited  by  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  through  whose  influence  with  the  king 
he  at  last  obtained  his  liberty.  After  being  introduced  by 
the  marquis  at  court,  and  kissing  the  king*s  hand,  he  return- 
ed to  Scotland,  and  in  gratitude  to  Hamilton  for  having  thus 
contributed  to  save  his  life,  he  procured  him  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  the  Covenanters. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  commanded  the  van  of  the 


foot  of  the  Soots  army  at  the  battle  of  Newborn,  and  was  one 
of  the  comroisnoners  for  the  treaty  of  Ripon.  On  15th  Jnlj 
1641  he  prended  at  the  opening  of  the  Soots  pariiament 
When  the  king  vimted  Scotland  in  tlie  following  month,  be 
had  his  title  of  eari  allowed,  with  precedency  from  1633, 
and  was  appointed  high -chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  fimt 
commissioner  of  the  treasozy,  with  a  yearly  pension  of 
£1,000  sterling.  With  the  earls  of  Landerdale  and 
Lanark,  he  was  sent  to  treat  with  the  king  when  a  pris- 
oner in  Carisbrook  castle.  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1647,  and  on  the 
15th  February  1648  he  laid  before  the  committee  of  Estates 
the  concessions  to  which  the  king  had  acceded.  On  tlie 
meeting  of  the  Scots  parliament  on  March  2d  the  eari  wm 
elected  president.  He  i^  first  concurred  in  *Ube  Engage- 
ment'*, for  the  king^s  relief,  bnt  withdrew  his  support  from  it 
when  he  found  it  opposed  by  the  church,  and  even  subn)itt«d 
to  a  public  rebuke  and  admonition,  in  the  High  chnzch  of 
Edinburgh,  for  having  at  first  approved  of  it.  His  portnut 
and  autograph  are  subjoined. 


After  tlie  defeat  of  the  Scots  army  at  Preston,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  a  force  under  the  earl  of  Lanark  to  the  borders,  tbe 
Presbyterians  of  the  west,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  with  tbe 
Chancellor  Londonn  and  the  earls  of  Egbnton  and  Csssillis  at 
their  head,  marclied  towards  Edinburgh,  to  prevent  any  as- 
sistance being  given  to  the  king.  He  was  a  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Classes,  by  which  all  who 
were  favourable  to  the  Engagement  were  excluded  from  offices 
of  trust  and  from  parliament.  When  the  marquis  of  Moc- 
trose  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament  house  to  re- 
ceive sentence,  he  was  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Chancellor 
Loudoun.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  II.  at  Worcester  in 
1651,  he  returned  to  the  Highlands,  and  in  1653  joined  the 
earl  of  Glencaim  who  then  took  up  arms  in  the  royal  cause. 
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He  soon,  however,  leH;  that  nobleman  and  retired  into  AUiol. 
He  and  his  son,  Lord  Mauchline,  were  excepted  oat  of  Crom- 
welPs  act  of  grace  and  pardon  in  1664,  bj  which  £400  a-jear 
was  settled  out  of  his  estates  on  his  countess  and  her  heirs. 
He  afterwards  submitted  to  General  Monk.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  fined 
£12.000  Soots.    He  died  at  Edinburgh,  18th  March  1668. 

His  son,  .Tsmes,  second  earl,  lived  abroad,  and  died  at 
f^jden  in  1684.  Hugh,  third  earl,  his  eldest  son,  by  I^dj 
Maiy  Montgomery,  second  daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of 
Eglinton,  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  in  April  1 697.  Tlie 
following  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  extras 
ordinaiy  lord  of  session,  on  which  occasion  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
m  two  letters,  strongly  recommended  him  to  Secretaiy  Car- 
stairs.  In  one  of  these,  dated  27th  September  that  year,  he 
says,  **  Phiy,  let  not  E.  Melville's  unreasonable  pretending  to 
the  vacant  gown  make  yon  slack  as  to  E.  louden,  who, 
though  a  younger  man,  is  an  older,  and  a  more  noted  Pres- 
byterian than  he.  Loudoun  has  it  in  his  blood,  and  is  a 
mettled  young  fellow,  that  those  who  recommend  him  will 
gain  honour  by  him.  He  has  a  deal  of  natural  parts  and 
sharpness,  a  good  stock  of  clergy,  and,  by  being  in  business, 
he  will  duly  improve.**  He  in  consequence  obtuned  the  ap- 
pointment, and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  7th  February 
1699.  After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was,  in  1708, 
sworn  one  of  her  privy  counciL  In  1704,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  made  a  knight 
of  the  Thistle.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  joint 
secretaTy  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  named  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  Union.  Having  resigned  his  titles  into  the 
hands  of  Queen  Anne,  she  restored  them  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male,  whom  failing  to  his  heirs  whatsoever,  by  patent,  and  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  8th  February  1707.  The 
office  of  secretary  having  been  abolished,  his  lordship  was 
appointed  in  May  1708,  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland, 
by  patent,  during  the  queen*s  pleasure,  with  a  pension  of 
£2,000  per  annum,  besides  the  emoluments  of  the  office. 
Tliis  appointment  he  was  deprived  of  in  1718.  in  consequence 
of  not  complying  with  some  of  the  measures  of  the  tory  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714,  he  was  again  sworn 
a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1715  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
A3nrshire.  He  served  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, at  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  gallantly.  He  was  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1722,  1725,  1726,  1728, 1780,  and  1781. 
In  1727  he  had  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum  settled  on 
him  for  life,  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots  representative 
peers  from  1707  till  his  death,  which  took  place  20th  Novem- 
ber 1781.  His  countess,  Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  only 
daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Stair,  greatly  improved  the 
grounds  around  her  residence  at  Som  castle  in  Ayrshire, 
where  she  died  8d  April  1777,  in  her  hundredth  year. 

Their  only  son,  John,  fourth  carl,  a  distinguished  military 
officer,  was  one  of  the  Scots  representative  peers  for  the  long 
period  of  48  years.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Stirling 
castle  in  April  1741,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  in  July 
1748.  In  1745  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  for  the 
service  of  government,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  that  year  he  join- 
ed Sir  John  Cope,  under  whom  he  acted  as  adjutant-general. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  after  which  he  went  north, 
in  the  Saltash  sloop  of  war,  with  arms,  anununition,  and 
money,  and  arrived  at  Inverness  on  the  14th  October.  By 
the  middle  of  the  following  month  he  bad  collected  more 
than  2,000  men.    To  relieve  Fort  Augustus,  which  was 


blockaded  by  the  Erasers,  under  the  master  of  Lovat,  he  left 
Inverness  on  the  6th  December  vrith  600  men,  and  passing 
through  Stmtberrick  during  a  very  severe  frost,  reached  Fort 
Augustus  without  oppoaitio)!.  Having  supplied  the  garrison 
with  everything  for  its  defence,  he  returned  to  Inverness  on 
the  8th,  and  on  the  10th  marched  to  Castle  Downie,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Lovat,  whom  he  prevuled  upon  to  go  with  him  to 
Inverness,  and  to  live  there  under  his  own  eye,  until  all  the 
arms  of  the  clan  Eraser  were  delivered  up.  As  some  delay 
took  place  in  their  doing  so.  Lord  lioudonn  placed  sentries  at 
the  door  of  the  house  where  I^rd  liovat  resided,  intending  to 
commit  him  to  the  castle  of  Inverness  next  morning,  but  he 
escaped  during  the  night 

In  February  1746,  Lord  r»udoun  formed  the  design  of 
surprising  Prince  Charles  at  Moy  castie,  the  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  Mackintoshes,  which  ended  in  the  celebrated  rout  of 
Moy.  Finding,  soon  after,  tliat  the  prince  was  advancing 
upon  Inverness,  bis  lordship  retired  into  Ross-shire,  when 
first  Lord  Cromarty,  and  then  Lord  George  Murray,  and  sub- 
sequently the  duke  of  Perth,  were  despatched  against  him 
In  the  meantime  he  had  crossed  the  frith  of  Dornoch  mto 
Sutherland,  and  upou  reaching  the  head  of  that  county,  ne 
separated  his  army.  Accompanied  by  the  lord-president, 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  he  marched  to 
the  sea-coast  with  800  men,  and  embarked  for  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  The  dispersion  of  his  army  was  considered  of  such 
importance  by  Charles  that  he  immediately  sent  an  officer  to 
France  with  the  mtelligence  to  his  ftither,  the  Chevaliet 
St.  George. 

In  1756,  the  eari  was  appomted  captain-general  and  gov- 
emor-in-chief  of  the  province  of  Virginia,  and  on  20th  March 
of  the  same  year  he  was  constituted  commander-m-chief  of 
all  the  British  forces  in  America. 

Great  Britain  declared  war  against  France  in  May,  and  on 
the  earrs  arrival  in  New  York  on  28d  July,  he  repaired  im- 
mediately to  Albany,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  to  take  command  of  the  forces  assembled  there. 
In  August  the  French  made  themselves  mastors  of  Forts  Os- 
wego and  Ontario.  Having  on  8d  January  1757  laid  an 
embargo  on  all  outward  bound  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing his  plans  as  to  the  contemplnted  siege  of  Louisburg, 
and  afterwards  wasted  the  time  of  the  army  at  Halifax,  *n- 
stead  of  proceeding  to  active  operations,  a  clamour  was  raised 
against  him  at  home,  and  in  the  following  December,  he  was 
recalled  from  America.  He  was  second  in  command,  under 
Iiord  Tyrawley,  of  the  British  troops  sent  to  Portugal,  in 
February  1762,  when  Spain  declared  war  against  that  coun- 
try. He  died  27th  April  1782,  m  his  77th  year.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  fnot- 
guards,  a  general  in  the  army,  governor  of  the  castie  of  Ed- 
inburgh, a  privy  councillor,  one  of  the  Scots  representative 
peers,  F.RS.,  and  the  third  field  officer  in  the  army.  Al- 
though so  much  occupied  abroad,  he  paid  great  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  grounds  around  Loudoun  castie  in 
Ayrsfairo,  which  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  west  of 
Scotiand  where  foreign  trees  were  planted.  "  John,  eari  of 
Loudoun,**  says  Dr.  Walker,  "  formed  at  Loudoun  castie,  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  willows  that  has  been  made  in 
this  country,  which  he  interspersed  in  his  extensive  planta- 
tions. Wherever  he  went,  during  his  long  military  services, 
he  sent  home  every  valuable  sort  of  tree  that  he  met  with. 
AH  the  vrillows  he  found  cultivated  in  England,  Ireland, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  as  also  in  America  and 
Portugal,  where  he  commanded,  were  procured  and  sent  to 
Loudoun.**  As  he  died  unmarried,  the  title  devolved  on  his 
cousin,  James  Mure  Campbell,  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
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William,  left  8  iom  mhI  8  dn  William's  eldest  son.  Wiliiaim 
BlMCsdam  of  Ballochmome  House,  Aynhire,  sacoeeded  his 
fCnmdfatbflr  in  1886.  Ho  was  Smrefor-General  of  Roods  in 
England,  and  died,  unmarried,  Ang.  28, 1861,  aged  58. 


Macaustkr,  the  name  of  a  clan  that  inhabited  the  sooth 
of  Knapdale  and  the  north  of  Kinttre  in  Aiigyleshire.  lliey 
are  tnoed  to  Alister  or  Alexander,  a  son  of  Angutf  Hor,  of 
the  clan  Donald.  Exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Campbells,  their  principal  possessions  became,  ere  long,  ab- 
sorbed bj  different  branches  of  that  powerful  clan.  Clan 
badgie,  the  five-lented  heath.  The  chief  of  this  sept  of  the 
Macdonalds  is  SumerriUe  MacAlester  of  Loup  in  Kintjre, 
and  Kennox  in  Ayrshire.  In  1805  Charles  Somenrille  Mao- 
A  tester,  Esq.  of  Loup,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Somer- 
Yille  in  addition  to  bis  own.  in  right  of  his  wife,  Janet  Somer- 
▼ille.  inheritrix  of  tlie  entailed  estate  of  Kennox.  whom  he 
hnd  married  in  1792. 

From  their  descent  from  Alexander,  eldest  wm  of  Angus 
Mor,  lord  of  the  Isles  and  KintYre  in  1284,  the  grandson  of 
Somerled,  thane  of  Argyle,  tlie  MacAIesters  claim  to  be  the 
representatites,  af^er  MacDonell  of  Glengamr,  of  the  ancient 
lords  of  the  Isles,  as  heirs  male  of  DoiiHJd,  grandson  of 
Somerled. 

Having  joined  the  lord  of  f.om  against  Robert  the  Bruce, 
Alexander  was,  bj  that  monarch,  attacked  in  his  principal 
stronghold,  Castle  Swern  in  Knapdale,  and,  forced  to  surren- 
der, died  a  prisoner  in  Dundonald  ca>tle.  His  forfeited  pos- 
sesrions  wire  conPerred  on  his  younger  brother,  Angus  Gift 
who  had  alwHjs  supported  the  ciiuk«  of  the  Bruce.  Alexan- 
der's descendants  acquired  lands  in  Argyleshire,  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  powerful  division  of  the  clan  Donald,  called 
Ian  Mor,  from  John  the  great,  its  progenitor,  who  Hred  in 
1400.  and  whose  possessions  were  in  Isla  and  Kintjre. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  lords  of  the  Isles  in  1493.  the 
MacAlesters  became  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  separate  and 
independent  clan.  At  that  period  their  chieftain  was  named 
John  or  Ean  Dnbh,  wlmse  residence  was  at  Ard  Pliadriuc  or 
Ardpatrick  in  South  Knapdale.  One  of  the  family.  Charles 
MacAIexter,  is  mentioned  as  steward  of  Kintyre  in  1481. 

In  the  register  of  the  privy  kchI  for  1615  appears  the  name 
of  his  son,  Angus  vie  Ean  Dnbh.  This  Angus  had  three 
sons,  Alexander;  Donald,  constable  of  the  csslle  of  Tariwt, 
on  \xkAi  Fyne,  an  office  which  became  hereditary  in  the 
family;  and  Roderick,  said  to  have  been,  in  1545,  bishop  of 
the  Isles,  although  not  mentioned  in  Keith*s  Catalogue. 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander  MscAlester  of  the  Loup,  was 
forfeited  for  treasonably  abiding  from  the  army  st  Solway,  hut 
ra  1540  he  obtained  a  remission  for  himself  and  15  of  his  clan. 
His  grandson,  Alexander,  was  one  of  those  Highland  chief- 
tains who  were  held  responsible,  by  the  act  called  "  the  Black 
Rand.**  passed  in  1587,  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  their 
clansmen  and  the  **  broken  men"  who  lived  on  their  lands. 
He  died  when  his  son,  Godfrey  or  Gorrie  MacAlester,  was  yet 
under  age. 

Iliis  youthful  chief  became  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which 
fonns  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  PUcaim*t  Crimi- 
nal Trialt,  (vol.  iii.  p.  7).  Between  him  and  a  young  lady  of 
great  property  n*siding  not  far  from  his  own  possessions  a 
mutual  love  existed,  but  their  union  was  prevented  by  his 
guardian,  who  contrived  to  get  her  married  to  one  of  his  own 
sons.  Apprehensive,  however,  of  the  resentment  of  his  ward, 
who  had  now  attained  his  majority,  he  removed  for  a  time  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country.  On  his  return  in  1598,  he  w.v 
attacked  and  slain  by  the  young  chief.  As  the  Intter's  ven- 
geance was  equally  directed  against  the  sons  of  his  tutor. 


they  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  AskomuD  in  Kintyre,  be- 
longing to  Angus  Macdonald  of  Danyrcg,  dhoef  of  Uie  dan 
Ian  Vohr,  whilst  the  laird  of  Loup  procured  the  wwsttiwr  of 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  son  of  Angoa,  then  aft  varianee  vitJi 
his  father.  With  abont  800  aimed  men,  they  sommded  the 
house  of  Askomull  at  midnight,  and  on  the  refusal  of  those 
within  to  surrender,  it  was  immediately  set  on  fntL  AlthoB|;fa 
he  knew  that  his  father  and  mother  were  at  the  time  is  tbe 
hotue,  Sir  James  savagely  refnaed  to  let  the  fire  be  extin- 
guished, and,  at  length,  his  lather,  in  endexrooring  to  inakt 
his  escape,  was  made  prisoner,  after  being  severely  buret, 
and  recdving  many  indignities  from  the  ■erranta  of  his  nima- 
tural  son.  The  other  inmates  of  tbe  house  aho  fell  into  bn 
hands,  and  were  treated  with  various  degrees  of  severitv,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  of  them  to  be  put  to 
death. 

For  his  share  in  this  transaction  Macalester  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  a  time.  He  afterwards  rctomed  and 
joined  Sir  James  Macdonald  in  the  deadly  eonfiict  which 
took  place  5th  August  1598,  at  Loch  Gnnnard  in  Isla,  be- 
tween the  Macdonalds  and  the  M*Leants  in  which  the  latrtr 
were  defeated  and  their  chief  slain.  (See  MacLbasc,  dm 
of.)  In  September  1605,  Sir  David  Murray,  Lord  Seme, 
comptroller  of  Scotland,  was  directed  to  repair  to  Kintyre,  to 
receive  the  obedience  of  the  principal  men  of  tbe  dans  in  tbe 
South  Isles,  with  surety  for  the  payment  of  his  majestv^s 
rents  and  dnties,  when  the  laird  of  \jan^  with  Angus  Mac- 
donald and  his  relatives  and  vaasals  in  Kintfre,  were  the  onlj 
persons  who  appeared  before  him.  Dying  soon  after,  he  wii 
interred  at  loua,  the  burial-pUce  of  the  Macalirtera. 

His  son.  Hector,  succeeded  while  still  very  young.    On  3d 
July  1615,  two  of  his  kinsmen,  Alester  and  Angns  Mscales- 
ter,  with  Angus  Gig,  brother  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  were 
tried  before  the  privy  council  for  high  treason,  for  fDrdblv 
seizing  on  the  castle  of  Dnnyveg  in  Isla,  and  holding  it  oct 
against  his  majesty's  forces  under  Sir  Oliver  Lambert,  and 
being  found  guilty,  were  executed  at  the  nuulcet  cross  ot 
Kdinburgh  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month.     In  1618  tbe 
laird  of  lA)up  was  named  one  of  the  twenty  barons  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  shire  of  Aigyle  who  were  made  responidble  for 
the  good  rule  of  the  earldom  during  Argyle^a  absence.    He 
msnried  Margaret,  daughter  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Kilbenr. 
and  though,  as  a  vassal  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  he  took  no 
part  in  tbe  wars  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  many  of  bis 
clan  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  one  of  them  parti- 
cularly distingniahed  himself  at  tbe  battle  of  Inveriocfay, 
February  2,  1645.    After  the  Restoration  he  was  one  of  tbe 
commissioners  of  supply  for  the  shire  of  Argyle,  as  was  also, 
in  1678,  his  son  Godfrey  MacAlester  of  Loup,  who  succeeded 
him.    Alexander  MacAlester  of  I^up,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
adhered,  after  the  Revolution,  to  the  cause  of  James  VIl., 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  under  tbe 
Viscount  Dundee.    He  afterwards  joined  the  force  command- 
ed by  Major-general  Bnchan,  which  was  totally  rooted  at 
Cromdale  1st  May  1690.    Subsequently,  proceeding  to  Ire- 
land, he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.    He  bad 
three  sons,  Hector,  of  I/>up ;  Charles,  who  succeeded  his 
brother;  and  Duncin,  who  settled  in  Holland,  where  be  left 
numerous  descendants.     His  son,  Robert  MacAlester,  a  gen- 
eral in  tbe  Dutch  service,  was  commandant  of  tbe  Scots 
brisrade. 

Charles  MacAlester  of  I»up  had  two  sons,  Angus,  his 
successor,  who  sold  a  considerable  part  of  his  patrimony,  and 
Lieutenant-general  Archibald  MacAlester,  who  for  manj 
years  commanded  the  85th  regiment,  and  was  father  of 
Lieutenant-culonel  MacAlester  of  the  Ceylon  rifle  regiment 
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ADgms,  of  IjOnpf  married  bis  cousin  Jane,  tlien  a  widow, 
danghtar  of  John  Maodnnald  of  Ardnacroi«kf  oonsin  of  the 
oelebrated  Flora  Maodonald.  and  died  in  1796.  With  one 
son,  Charles  Somerrille  MacAIester  of  I<oup,  who  succeeded 
him,  be  had  three  daughters. 

The  principal  cadet  of  the  family  of  lionp  was  MacAIester 
of  Tarbert  There  is  also  MaoAIister  of  Glenbarr,  county  of 
Aigyle. 


MACALPiiTf  a  surname  held  bj  a  branch  of  the  Ross-shire 
or  natire  Gael,  and  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
ABfomck^  the  first  Imown  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  The 
eeneral  denominatioii  Siol  Alpin  indndes  several  dans, 
descendants  of  the  race  to  which  belonged  Kenneth  Mao- 
Alpin,  under  whom  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  united,  namely, 
the  dan  Gregor,  the  clan  Grant,  the  Maddnnons,  the  Mao- 
nabs,  the  MacDuffies,  or  Macfiea,  the  MacQuarries,  and  the 
Macanlays.    See  these  dans. 


MAcAmnniR  (Gaelic  Artair),  a  branch  of  the  dan  Gamp- 
bell,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  shores  of  lioch  Awe,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Inishail,'and  long  disputed  the  diieflain- 
ship  of  the  Campbells  with  the  powerful  family  of  A  riffle. 
Mr.  Skene,  in  his  Highkmden  ofSeotiaruL  (vol.  iL  p.  282,) 
says,  **  It  is  certain  that  until  tlie  reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce 
the  Campbells  did  not  possess  an  heritable  right  to  any  pro- 
perty in  Argyleshire.  The  situation  of  the  MacArthur 
branch  at  this  time  was  very  different,  for  we  find  them  in 
possession  of  a  very  extensive  territory  in  the  earldom  of 
Garmoran,  the  original  seat  of  the  Campbells.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  doubt  that  MacArthur  was  at  this  time  at 
the  head  of  the  dan,  and  this  position  he  appears  to  have 
maintained  until  the  reign  of  James  I.**  MacArthur  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Robert  the  Bmoe,  and  received,  as  bis  re- 
ward, a  considerable  portion  of  the  forfeited  territoiy  of  Mac- 
Dngall  of  Lorn,  Bruce*s  great  enemy.  He  ohtitined  also  the 
keeping  of  the  castle  of  Dunstaffnage.  Affcer  the  marriage 
of  Sur  Neil  Campbell  with  the  king's  dster,  tlie  power  and 
possessions  of  the  Campbdl  branch  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
the  reign  of  David  IL  they  appear  to  have  first  put  forward 
Uieir  dums  to  the  diieftainship,  but  were  successfully  re- 
sisted by  MacArthur,  who  obtained  a  charter  '^Arthuro 
Campbell  quod  nulli  subjidtur  pro  terris  nisi  regi.** 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  chiefs  name  was  John  Mbc- 
Arthur,  and  so  great  was  his  following  that  he  could  bring 
1,000  men  into  the  field.  In  1427  that  king,  in  a  progress 
through  the  north,  held  a  parliament  at  Inverness,  to  which 
he  summoned  all  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  among  otbera  who 
then  felt  bis  vengeance  was  John  MacArthur,  who  was  be- 
headed, and  his  whole  lands  forfdted.  From  that  period  the 
chieftainship  is  said  to  have  been  lotttotheMaoArthure; 
the  family  subeequently  obtained  Strachur  in  Cowal  and  por- 
tions of  Glenfalluch  and  Glendochart  in  Porthshire. 

i^any  of  the  name  of  MacArthur  are  still  found  about 
Dunstaffnage,  but  tliey  have  long  been  merely  tenants  to  the 
CampbeUa.  The  MacArthun  were  hereditary  pipere  to  the 
MaoDonalds  of  the  Isles,  and  the  last  of  the  race  was  piper 
to  the  Highland  Society.  He  composed  many  pieces  of  bag- 
pipe music,  which  were  highly  esteemed  by  competent  judg- 
es. A  portrait  of  Arohibald  MacArthur,  a  native  of  the 
isknd  of  Mull,  who  died  in  1884,  piper  to  Sir  Regindd  Mao- 
donald Stewart  SetoD  of  Touch  and  Stafia,  baronet,  is  in 
Kay*s  Edinburgh  Portraits. 

M^ARTHUR,  John,  LL.D.,  a  miftcellttneons 


writer,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1765.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  acted  as  secretaiy  to  Admiral  Lord 
Hood,  and  was  engaged  in  tliat  capacity  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  first  French  Rcvolntion,  and  the 
consequent  occupation  of  Toulon  by  the  British. 
During  tlie  American  war  he  ofllciated  as  judge- 
advocate.  He  died  at  Hayfield,  Hampshire,  July 
29,  1840.     He  published  the  following  works: 

The  Army  and  Navy  Gentleman*s  Companion,  diMplayuig 
the  Intricades  of  Small  Sword  Play.    Lond.  1780. 

Prindples  and  Practice  of  Naval  and  Military  Courts  Mar- 
tial ;  witii  an  Appendix,  containing  Original  Papen  and  Do- 
cuments illustrati\'e  of  the  subject.  Lond.  1792,  8vo.  2d 
edit,  with  oonnderable  additions  and  impsovements.  Lond. 
1806,  2  vols.  8vo.    4th  edit  enlarged.    1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Financial  and  Political  Facts  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
with  Comparative  Estimates  of  the  Revenue,  Expenditure, 
Debts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain.  liim- 
don,  1801,  8vo.  Published  anon)'mously,  but  a  tieoond  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1808,  with  his  name. 

The  Poems  of  Ossian  in  the  original  Gaelic,  with  literal 
Translations  into  I^tin,  by  the  late  Robert  Macfarlane,  A.M., 
together  with  an  Essay  on  tlie  Authenticity  of  the  Poems,  by 
Sir  John  Sindaur,  Bart.,  and  a  Translation  from  the  Italian 
of  the  Abbe  Cesarotti's  Critical  Dissertation  on  their  Authen- 
ticity, with  Notes,  by  Dr.  M*Arthur,  3  vols.  8vo,  1807. 

In  coi^unction  with  the  Rev.  .lames  Stanier  Clarke,  he 
also  publitfhed,  in  1810,  a  Life  of  Lord  Nelson,*  from  his 
Lordship^s  manuscripts,  2  vols.  4ta 


M'AuuLT,  the  name  of  a  minor  dan,  daimed  as  one 
of  the  seven  great  branches  of  the  Siol  Alpm,  undoubtedly 
the  purest  and  oldest  of  the  Gael.  Their  badge  of  distinction 
was  the  pine.  It  was  held  atone  time  that  the  M^Aulays 
derived  their  origin  from  the  andent  earls  of  Ijennox,  and 
that  thdr  anoeHtor  was  Maurice,  broUier  of  earl  Maldonhi  and 
son  of  Aulay,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Ragman  Roll  as 
having  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296.  According  to 
Skene,  (JHigkkmden,  vol.  ii.  pnge  264.)  these  Aulays  were 
of  the  familv  of  De  Fasnelan,  who  aiterwards  succeeded  to 
the  earldom. 

The  M* Aulays  consider  themselves  a  sept  of  the  clan 
Gi^egor,  their  diief  being  designed  of  Ardincapls  from  his 
residence  in  Dumbartonshire,  lliat  property  was  in  their 
possession  in  the  reign  of  Edwsrd  I.  Tliey  eariy  settled  in 
the  Lennox,  and  their  names  often  occur  in  the  I^nnox 
chartHlary,  hence  the  very  natural  supposition  that  they 
sprung  from  that  distinguiahed  hou^e.  In  a  bond  of  man- 
rent,  or  deed  of  danship,  entered  into  between  MacGr^r  of 
Glenstras  and  M^Aulay  of  Ardinoaple,  of  date  27th  May 
1691,  the  latter  acknowledges  his  bdng  a  cadet  of  the  former, 
Nnd  agrees  to  pay  him  the  **  calp,**  that  is,  a  tribute  of  cattle 
idven  in  acknowledgment  of  superiority.  In  1694,  in  a  simi- 
lar bond  given*to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Anchinbredc,  they 
iigain  dedared  themselves  MacGregore.  ''Thdr  connexion 
with  the  MncGregors.*'  says  Mr.  Skene,  "  led  them  to  take 
Mome  part  in  the  feuds  that  unfortunate  race  were  at  all  timea 
engaged  in,  but  the  protection  of  the  earls  of  Ijennox  seems 
to  have  relieved  the  M 'Aulays  from  the  consequences  which 
fdl  so  heavily  on  the  MacGregon.** 

Mr.  Joseph  Irving,  in  his  *  History  of  Dumbartonshire,'  (p. 
418,')  aUtes  that  the  surname  of  the  family  was  originally 
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Anliiicuple  of  tliMt  ilk«  a  iiaine  absurdly  Batd  to  si^ciiity  in  liie 
Gnelic  'Hhe  promontory  of  tlie  inHre/'  but  in  this  he  is 
wrong,  as  it,  truly  and  correctly,  means  **the  chapel  in 
the  wood,**  orciim  signifying  triees,  and  enpel  the  slightly 
changed  form  of  the  I««tin  oipella.  He  adds,  ^'A  Celtic 
derivation  may  be  claimed  for  this  family,  foanded  on 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Gregor  and  Ardineaple  in  1591,  where  th^y  de8cril>e  them- 
selves as  originally  descended  from  tlie  same  htouk,  ^  M'Alpins 
of  anld,'  but  the  theory  most  in  harmony  with  the  annahs 
of  the  houMC  (of  Ardineaple  of  that  ilk)  fixes  their  descent 
from  a  younger  son  of  the  second  Alwyn,  earl  of  Lennox.** 
Alexander  de  Ardineaple,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James 
v.,  son  of  Aiilay  de  Ardineaple,  wiw  the  first  to  asaome  the 
name  of  M'AuIay,  as  stated  in  the  HvAorioal  and  CriticaL 
Remarkt  on  the  Ragman  Boll  (^NiAet^  vol.  ii.  App.),  **to 
hunioar  a  patronymical  designation,  as  being  more  agree- 
able to  the  head  of  a  clan  than  the  designation  of  Ardin- 
eaple of  that  ilk.** 

His  son,  Walter  M'Aulay,  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  was 
one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  bond  f(>r  the  government  being 
Carried  on  in  tlft  name  of  the  infant  Jamrs.  Walter's  son. 
Sir  Anlav  M'Anhiv.  was  the  chief  who  entered  into  the  alii- 
ance  with  the  chin  Gregor  above  mentione<i.  When  the 
^acGregors  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  he  became  con- 
spicuous by  the  energy  with  which  he  tamed  against  them, 
pinibahly  to  avert  SQspicion  from  himself,  as  a  bond  of  cantion 
was  entered  into  on  his  aocoant  on  Sept.  8,  1610.  He  died 
in  Dec  1617,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin-german, 
Alexander. 

Walter  M'Aulay,  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  twice  sheriff 
of  Dumbarton.  He  was  cautioner,  along  with  Stirling  of 
Anchyle,  that  Alester  Ma<^regor,  of  the  house  of  Glenstrae, 
should  keep  the  peace. 

With  Aulay  M'Aulay,  his  son  and  successor,  commenced 
the  decline  of  the  family.  He  and  his  sncceasors  indulged  in 
a  system  of  extravagant  living,  which  compelled  them  to  dis- 
pose, piece  by  piece,  of  every  acre  of  their  once  large  ptisses- 
sions.  Aulay*s  son,  Archibald,  was  nominated  a  commis- 
sioner of  supply  in  1615.  He  wns  also  a  commissioner  of 
justiciary  for  the  trial  of  the  Covenanters  of  the  district. 
Although,  however,  attached  to  episcopacy,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  partisan  of  James  Vil.,  for  in  1689  he  raised  a  oom- 
pany  of  fencibles  in  aid  of  William  and  Mary. 

Aulay  M* Aulay,  the  8d  in  succession  from  Archibald,  was 
a  oommissloner  of  supply  of  Dumbartonshire  in  1764.  This 
the  12th  and  last  chief  of  the  M'Aulays,  having  aeen  the  patri- 
mony of  his  honse  sold,  and  his  oastle  roofless,  died  about 
1767-  Ardineaple  had  l^een  purehaHcd  by  John,  4th  duke  uf 
Argyle,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Argyle  fiunily. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centiu7,  a  number  of 
M'Aulays  settled  in  GMithness  and  Sutheriand.  Otheni  went 
into  Argyleshire,  and  some  of  the  MacPheiderana  of  that 
connty  a«eknowledged  their  descent  finom  the  M'AuIays. 


For  the  Lewis  Macanlays,  and  THouAa  Babinotiix  M ao- 
AULAY,  Lord  Magauuiy,  see  Supplkxknt:' 


MacAuslanr.  in  Ireland,  M'Causland,  a  surname  stud  to 
be  derived  from  Buey  Auselan,  or  Anaelan,  son  of  O'Kyan, 
King  of  Ulster,  who  came  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  iklal- 
oohn  II.    See  Buchanan,  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  459. 


MacRban,  MacBanr,  or  MacBaix,  (clan  Bheann.)  a 
sept  of  the  clan  Ghattan,  deriving  their  name  from  the  fair 
<winp]exion  of  their  progenitor,  or,  according  to  some,  from  | 


their  living  in  a  high  country,  beann  being  the  Gaelic  name 
for  a  monntwn,  hence  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Lomond,  &c.  The 
distinctive  badge  of  the  MacBeans,  like  that  of  the  Madeoda, 
Was  the  red  whortleberry.  Of  the  Macintosh  dan  tbej  are 
considered  an  offshoot,  although  some  of  themselves  believe 
that  they  are  Camerons.  )t  is  true  that  a  division  of  the 
MacBeans  fbught  under  Lodieil  in  1745,  but  their  chief.  Go- 
lice  or  Gillies  MacBsne  of  Kinchoil,  held  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  Macintosh  bnttalioii.  This  gigantic  Highlander,  who 
was  six  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  could  bring 
somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  men  into  the  field,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Cnlloden  his  prowess  was  remarkable.  Being 
beset  by  a  party  of  the  government  troops,  he  placed  bis 
back  against  a  wall,  and  though  wounded  in  several  places, 
he  defended  himself  with  bis  taiT^et  and  ojayniore  against 
hia  assailants,  till  he  had  laid  thirteen  of  tliem  dead  at  hia 
feet  An  officer,  obeerving  his  heroism,  called  to  Che  soldiers 
"  to  save  that  brave  man,**  but  exasperated  by  his  resistance, 
tliey  cut  him  down.  His  son  escaped  from  that  memorable 
and  disastrous  field,  and  subsequently  obtained  a  commission 
in  Lord  Dmmlanrig's  regiment.  A  pathetic  hunent  in  Gae- 
lic, entitled  Mo  run  ffeai  oig^  or,  *  My  fair  young  beloved,'  is 
said  to  have  been  oompoeed  by  MacBane*s  widow.  An  ele- 
giac poem  in  English,  on  the  death  of  Golice  MaoBane,  er- 
roneously stated  to  have  been  one  of  Byron*8  early  effiisions,  is 
quoted  in  Logan*s  well-known  work,  *  The  Gael,*  from  which 
the  following  three  verses  are  extracted: 

With  thy  back  to  the  wall,  and  thy  brasat  to  tlie  targe, 
Full  flashed  thy  dayoiore  in  the  face  of  their  charge, 
The  blood  of  the  Imldest  that  barren  tiirf  atain. 
But  alas!  thine  ia  reddest  there,  Oilliea  MacBnnel 

Hewn  down,  bat  atiU  battling,  thoa  aank*»t  on  the  groutitk. 
Thy  plaid  waa  one  gore,  and  thy  breact  was  one  wound, 
Tliirteen  of  thy  foea  by  thy  riglit  hand  lay  slain. 
Oh !  would  they  were  thouaanda  for  OilHes  MacBanel 

Oh !  loud  and  long  iieard  ahall  thy  eoronach  be, 
And  high  o'er  the  heather  thy  calm  we  ahall  aee, 
And  deep  In  all  boaoina  thy  name  ahall  remain. 
But  deepeat  In  mine,  dearest  Oillles  MaoBane  I 

MACBETH,  »iing  of  Scotland,  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  by  blith  maormor  of  Ross,  and  also  of  Mo- 
ray by  maiTiage  with  the  Lady  Graoch,  grand- 
daughter of  Kennetli  IV.  Her  gi*andfather  had 
been  dethroned  by  Malcolm  Fl.,  who  bnmed  her 
firat  husband,  and  murdered  her  brother,  and  who 
also  slew  the  father  of  Macbeth.  These  wrongs 
were  avenged  on  his  grandson.  King  Dnncaii, 
whom  Macbeth  assassinated,  in  1089,  at  Both- 
gowanan,  near  Elgin,  some  historians  say  at  his 
castle  of  Inverness,  and  immediately  usurped  the 
throne.  By  the  wisdom  and  vigonr  of  his  gov- 
ernment he  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  tli« 
defect  in  his  title  to  the  throne.  The  recollection 
of  his  guilt,  however,  seems  to  have  haunted  him 
continually.  He  attempted  by  distributing  money 
at  Rome,  by  gifts  of  land  to  the  church,  and  b? 
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charity  to  the  poor,  to  obtain  relief  from  tiie 
**  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams  that  did  shalce 
liim  nightly.*'  Neitlier  his  liberality  to  the  peo- 
ple, witli  tlie  strict  justice  of  his  administration, 
nor  the  support  of  tlie  clergy,  sufficed  to  secura 
him  a  peacefnl  reign.  The  nation  was  never  fully 
reconciled  to  his  usurpation,  and  his  tyranny  in* 
creased  with  the  resistance  to  his  autitority.  He 
is  represented  as  having  erected  a  castle  on  Dun- 
sinane  Hill,  in  Perthshire,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  whole  country.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  ever  was  at  Dnnsinane  at 
ail,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
there  ever  was  a  castle  or  any  similar  stmctnre  on 
that  hill. 

The  injuries  which  be  had  inflicted  on  Macduff, 
the  maormor  of  Fife,  created  in  him  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  with  other  chieftains  the  latter  fled 
to  Duncan's  son,  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Cumberland,  and  urged  him  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  throne.  Si  ward,  the  potent 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  son  Osbeit,  ac- 
companied Malcolm  into  Scotland,  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  in  1064.  After  a  furious  battle,  in 
which  Osbert  was  Icilled,  Macbeth  was  pursued  to 
Lnmphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was  slain 
by  Macduff,  December  5, 1054,  after  a  reign  of  15 
years.  Shakspere's  imperishable  tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth is  founded  upon  a  fictitious  narrative  which 
Holinshed  copied  fh>m  Boece.  No  such  person- 
age as  Banquo  is  known  in  history. 

MaoBrair,  a  surnaitie  sometimes  written  MacBriHr,  Mao- 
brvere,  MackBrie,  MacBnij.  &c  The  family  of  MHcBraire 
of  Twepdliill  and  Broadmeadows,  Barwickabire,  repreiient  tlie 
ancient  family  of  MacBraires  of  Netherwood,  Dnmfries-ehire. 
James  MaoBraire,  merchant,  Newfoandland,  on  bis  return  to 
Scotland  in  1817,  parohaaed  the  esUtes  in  Berwicksbiiti 


M'GoLU    See  Supplbmbht. 


MacCorquodalb,  otberwiie  Mae  TorquU  (the  eon  of 
Torquil).  Mae  Ccrkk^  or  CerkindaU,  tbeaumameof  a  High- 
land sept,  the  foanderof  which  was  Torqnil,  a  prince  of  Den- 
murk,  who  is  tniditionallj  stated  to  hare  been  in  the  army  of 
Kenneth  the  Great,  on  bis  oommg  over  from  Ireland  to  the 
adsistance  of  Alpin,  king  of  the  Soots,  against  the  Picta. 
Prerioiis  to  Kenneth*8  arrival,  King  Alpin«  in  a  battle  witli 
the  Pictish  king,  wss  killed,  and  his  head  fixed  on  an  iron 
spike  in  the  midst  of  the  Pictish  city,  sitnated  wliere  the 
Canon  ironworks  now  stand.  King  Kenneth  oflfored  to  any 
one  in  bii  army  who  would  pass  the  Pictish  sentinels  and 
nmote  the  head,  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  on  Loch  Awe  side. 
Torquil,  the  Dane,  undertook  the  bnzardons  enterprise,  and 
brought  the  hpaH  to  the  king,  for  whicli  act  of  bravery  he 


was  rewarded  by  a  charter  of  the  iHuda  promised,  lliiii 
charter  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in  the  family,  thouah 
the  greater  part  of  the  hinds  had  passed  to  other  hands. 
Shortly  before  the  Revolution  it  was  lent  to  Sur  Alexander 
Mnir  Mackensie,  for  bis  inspection,  and  was  lost  At  least 
it  diMppeared  from  that  time.  The  name  which  is,  in  some 
places  of  the  Higlilands,  still  called  Mao  Torquil,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  moat  andent  in  the  county  of  Argyle.  Donald 
MacCorquodale  of  Kinna-Drochag,  on  I<och  Awe  side,  who 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  centUTT,  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Torquil  and  the  chief  of  the  dan.  His  grandson 
and  representative,  John  MacCorquodale,  at  one  period  re- 
sided at  Row,  Dumbartonshire. 

M'CRIE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  distingnisbed  divine 
and  historian,  was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  November 
1772.  He  received  his  elementary  instruction  at 
the  parish  school,  and  before  he  was  15  years  of 
sge,  he  taught  successively  twb  connti7  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  town.  In  1788 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  May  1791  he  became  the  teacher  of  a  school  at 
Brechin,  in  connection  with  the  Antibnrgher  con- 
gregation of  that  town.  He  studied  divinity  un- 
der Mr.  Archibald  Bruce,  minister  at  Whitburn, 
and  theological  professor  of  the  General  Associate 
or  Antiburgher  Synod.  In  September  1795  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Associate  pres- 
bytery of  Kelso,  and  in  May  1796  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  second  Associate  congregation  in 
the  Potterrow,  Edinburgh.  His  first  publication 
was  a  Sermon;  and  to  a  new  religious  periodical 
started  in  Edinburgh  in  1797,  called  '  The  Chris- 
tian Magazine,'  of  which  he  was  afterwards  for  a 
time  editor,  he  communicated  various  able  papers 
on  different  subjects.  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  polemical  theology,  having,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Whytock  of  Dalkeith,  published 
two  pamphlets  on  Faith,  in  answer  to  some  state- 
ments contained  in  a  work  by  a  Baptist  minister 
of  Edinburgh. 

In  1806,  Mr.  M^Crie  felt  himself  conscientiously 
impelled  to  separate  from  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  on  account  of  the  doctrines  involved  in 
^The  Narrative  and  Testimony*  adopted  by  that 
body  in  1804,  relative  to  the  powers  and  duties  ot 
the  civil  magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He 
and  Mr.  Bruce,  and  two  other  ministers,  entered 
repeated  protests  against  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  Synod,  "  for  having  departed  from  some  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  Protestant  churches,  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  of  that  par- 
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tK»!«r  uatimtmy  wiridi  tkey  had  MAacribcd'* 
at  tlMir  htemt  wad  ordamatiom :  aad  <«  AagHt 
2$,  imi,  the  tar  protestcn,  Mean.  M-Crie, 
fkmot,  Hojp«  md  AitkeA,  fersed  tfif«ty«  mto  a 
pfcsbjterr,  aftCTwaHs  stjlcd  ^The  CowtitBCioB- 
al  Aiik>date  Pftabngfr."  Havnif  tiiw  dwaolred 
tbeir  cooiwetm  witJi  the  Sfood.  the  latter  tMNtr 
aloMit  nuDcdiatdj  tkcreafter  fomianT  dcpofcd 
Mewmi,  Aitken  aad  M'Crie  froa  the  ■dMtiy. 
Atediow  lawMtt  took  place  rriatire  to  the  poa- 
atarioB  of  hk  meetii^'boofle,  wUdi  was  decided 
against  bim,  wbeo  a  aew  chapd  was  ciected  for 
trim,  in  West  Ridimond  Street,  bf  tboee  of  hv 
people  wbo  bad  eaponacd  his  aeotiflieiita.  The 
CooatitstiODal  Pieabjrtcry  exiated  tfll  1827,  whei^ 

1  behig  Joined  by  a  bodj  €i  protesters  from  the 
Aasociate  Byncd,  tbej  took  the  name  of  Original 

I      Seceden* 

In  the  examination  of  tbe  question  in  digmte. 

,i  Mr.  M'Crie  bad  been  led  to  enter  deeplj  into  tbe 
stodf  i3f  Ecclesiastical  bistorf,  particnlariy  in 
Scotland,  wben  be  obtained  a  most  intimate  ae- 
qnaitttance  witb  the  fbndamental  prindples  of  tbe 
Protestant  ebnrcbes,  as  well  as  a  tborongb  know- 
ledge i3f  tbe  cbaracter  and  objects  of  tbose  emi- 
nent and  faitbftd  men  bv  whose  labours  tbej  were 
fonnded.  His  *  Life  of  John  Knox'  was  published 
In  Kovember  1811,  and  a  second  edition,  with 
considerable  alterations  and  additions,  appeared  in 
1818.  This  work  gave  a  joster  view  of  the  con- 
doct  and  principles  of  tbe  illnstrions  Reformer 
than  bad  ever  before  been  exhibited,  and  at  once 
placed  its  author  in  tbe  first  rank  of  ecclesiastical 
historians.  It  has  gone  through  several  editions, 
snd  has  been  translated  Into  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  German  languages.  Shortly  after  its  appear- 
ance, tbe  university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon 
the  author  the  degree  of  D.D.,  being  the  first 
time  It  had  been  bestowed  on  a  Dissenting  mini- 
ster in  Scotland,  To  the  ps^es  of  tlie  *  Christian 
Instructor,*  then  edited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 
Dr.  M'Crie  became  an  occasional  contributor;  and 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  articles  furnished  to  that 
periodical  was  his  celebrated  critique  of  the  '  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,*  inserted  in  the  numbers  for  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  1817,  containing  a 
powerful  and  complete  vindication  of  the  Co^'e- 
nantcrs  against  the  attacks  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


he 
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1817  amd  1818,  afkcr  the  deaA  of  Mr. 
Dr.  M'Crie  pcilbntd  iW  dirties  of  pro- 
of tbeology  to  the  saall  bod|y  with  which 
mectcd.    In  the  end  oT  1819  tppeand 
of  Andrew  MdHDe,*  inteaded  as  m  con- 
of  the  cedcsinitka]  hvlory  wkicii  Ik  had 
in  the  Life  of  Kmhc    Tk»  i^o  kai 
s  staadard  woriL    Tbe  2d  editioa  was 


In  1821  Dr.  UOnt  piddi^bed  'Two  DiacMnn 
am  the  Cnirr  of  the.Chvch,  her  DhrisioBa,  and 
their  Beaoval,'  designed  to  Aow  the  fiiliadoiia 
prindples  «■  which  the  then  reeentvaioa  of  the 
Bnrgfaers  aad  Anti-bnrghen  bad  been  Ibmided. 
He  snfaaeqaeBtij  pnhiiAfd  the  foUowing  w«rfcs: 
In  1826,  ^Menoin  of  Mr.  William  Yeitch,  and 
Geofge  Bfyson ;' in  1827, '  Histoiy  of  tbe  ProgRSi 
and  SnppRsaioa  of  the  Reformation  ia  Italy,  m 
the  18th  Ceotmy;'  aad  in  1829,  a  aimilnr  History 
of  the  Reforaation  in  Spain.  Hia  last  pnbiicatiQn 
was  an  aaonymona  pampUet,  in  May  18S8,  on  tbe 
sabjeet  of  Patronage,  in  which  he  reooounends  its 
entire  abolition.  He  bad  been,  for  several  yean, 
engaged  on  a  life  of  Calvin,  for  which  be  had 
collected  the  most  valnabie  roateriala,  bat  which 
was  left  incomplete.  Dr.  M'Crie  died  at  Edin- 
bnrgh,  August  5, 1885. 

He  was  twice  married*  first,  in  1798,  to  Janet, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Dickson,  fanner,  parish 
of  Swinton,  by  whom  be  had  Rer.  Thonui 
MK^rle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  his  successor,  appointed  in 
1857  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
London  Tlieological  college  of  the  Presbyterisa 
diurch  in  England;  William,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  Jessie,  wife  of  Archibald  Meikle,  Esq., 
Flemington;  John,  who  died  in  Oct.  1887,  and 
Rev.  George,  minister,  Clola,  Aberdeenshire;  and, 
2dly,  in  1827,  to  Mary,  4tb  daughter  of  Rev. 
Robert  Chalmers  of  Haddington,  who  survived 
him;  and  to  whom,  on  her  husband^s  death,  t 
handsome  annuity  was  granted  by  Government 
A  life  of  tilts  estimable  divine  was  published  by 
his  son,  tbe  Rev.  Tliomas  M'Crie,  in  1840. 

MacCulloch.  tbe  numame  of  an  andent  family  of  0*^' 
loway,  whoae  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity;  mbra  mmonm 
hanwmmn^  as  it  is  phrased  in  one  of  th«r  early  cbaiten.  It 
is  nnderstood  that  the  M'CulIochs  are  lineiilly  descended  fron 
UIgrie,  tbe  grandson  of  Owen  Gwlivas.  king  of  the  CMifiu»% 
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or  Stntbolayd  Britooa,  UIgrie  and  DouTttiald  being  rice 
Kovweigiis  of  Galloway.  In  prowf  of  thia  the  M'Cullocba, 
Macknlogba,  or  Culagba,  are  said  to  hare  held  tliat  portion 
of  land  over  whicli  Ulgrie  or  Ulgrali  rsignad,  and  the  M'Dow- 
alls  the  portion  over  wbioh  Oouvenald  had  sway. 

The  first  of  the  name  of  any  note  waa  CnLigh  or  Cnllagh, 
eon  of  AUil,  who  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  land  of  the 
Picts  in  864.  As  far  back  as  the  lltb  century  this  andent 
family  held  the  lands  of  Cardoness,  Myretoun,  and  Ardwall, 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  the  last-named  estate  is  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  head  of  the  name,  Walter  M'CulIooh  of  ArdwalL 

Amongst  those  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  Berwick, 
August  28, 1296,  was  William  MHckulaglu  In  1805  Thomas 
Hackulsgh  was  sheriff  of  Wigtownshire. 

Robert  the  Bruce  granted  lands  to  one  Richard  M*Colnach, 
June  18,  1824.  On  March  19,  1837-8,  King  Edward  III. 
granted  to  Patrick  Maculach  a  pension  of  £20  yearly,  for 
his  good  services  in  ScotUnd.  On  Aug.  20,  1841,  be  also 
gave  a  mandate  to  Gilbert  M*Culloch  for  2  poonda  and  14 
pennies,  for  wages  due  to  him  in  the  king*8  services.  (R9L 
SeoL  612.)  In  1850-1  Patrick  M'Gnlloch,  William  de  Aide- 
buigh,  and  John  de  Wigginton,  were  commivsioners  for  £d- 
wsrd  Baliol.  (Rot.  Seotim.)  But  in  1858  the  M'Culkiclw 
submitted  to  King  David  II. 

On  Oct  17,  1488,  a  decree  was  given  to  Quentin  Agnew. 
sheriff  of  Wigtown,  that  he  should  restore  to  Archibald 
M'Culloch  28  oxen,  88  sheep,  4  horses,  and  othsr  goods,  the 
value  of  all  which  are  therein  specified.  (^Aota  Audiknvmj  p. 
168.)  In  1507,  when  the  eari  of  Derby,  king  of  Man,  made 
a  descent  on  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  Cutler  M*Culk)cb, 
chief  of  the  dan  of  that  name,  collected  u  number  of  sliips,  and 
sailed  for  the  Ltle  of  Man,  whidi  he  ravaged  and  plundered. 

In  1514  a  charter  was  granted  in  favour  of  M*Culloch  of 
Myretoun,  to  the  Unds  of  Merton,  constituting  them  into  a 
barony  from  that  year  to  1566.  In  the  different  dril  wars 
and  broib  of  that  stormy  period,  the  lairds  of  Cardoness  and 
Myretoun  touk  an  active  part  The  diief  of  the  M'Cuilochs 
was  one  of  the  subscriben  to  tlie  bond  entered  into  in  1567, 
to  support  the  young  King  James*  authority. 

In  1587  William  M'Culloch  of  Cardoness  and  Myretoun. 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  granted  the  lands  of  Ardwall  to  thdr 
nephew,  William  M'CuUoch.  In  1612  M'Gulloch  of  Ard- 
wall was  fined  £1,200  for  opposing  the  king*s  authority. 

The  family  of  M'CulIoch  of  Myretoun  was  nised  to  the 
rank  of  s  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Charles  I.  in  1684.  The 
laat  baronet  was  Sir  Godfrey  M*Cnll(»ch  of  Ardwnll,  who  wss 
beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  Mareh  26,  1697,  for  having,  in  a 
passionate  moment  shot  one  William  Gourdon.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  his  trial,  and  his  speech  and  letter  to  his  wife  and 
children,  will  be  found  in  PU^um^s  Criminal  Trialt. 

The  descendants  of  this  andent  family  have  lived  in  the 
old  house  of  Ardwall  since  1587.  Walter  MCnlloch  of  Ard- 
wall, the  6th  in  the  direct  line,  for  many  yean  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  sheriff-depute  of  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

From  the  family  of  Myretoun  descended  the  M'Cullochs  of 
Drummoral  and  the  M'Cullochs  of  MuilL  The  M^Cullochs 
of  Piltonn  descend  from  the  M'Cullochs  of  CadboU. 


M*DiARMiD,  a  surname  derivcMl  from  Disrmid  0*Dwin,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Campbell  race,  who  in  the  Gaelic  langUMge 
are  called  Siol  Diarmid,  the  offiipring  of  Diaimid.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  648.) 


M^DiAMcro,  JoHK,  an  mdustrious  mucellaneoua  writer, 
wss  bom  in  1779,  at  Weem,  in  Perthshire,  of  which  parish 
his  father  was  minister.    He  studied  at  the  nniveruties  of 


Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews,  and  wim  for  some  time  tutor  in 
a  gentleman^s  fsinily.  Bdinquishing  his  original  design  to 
snter  the  church,  he  repaired,  in  1801,  to  London,  where  he 
became  a  contributor  to  several  periodicals,  and  editor  of  the 
St  James'  Chronide.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
the  last  of  which,  written  in  distress  and  illness,  was  *  Lives 
of  British  Statesmen.*  ''  His  wliole  life,**  says  D*Isr«eli,  who 
has  introduced  him  into  his  *  Calamities  of  Authors,*  *'  was 
one  mdancholy  trial.  Ofl#n  the  day  paseed  cheerfully  with- 
out its  meal,  but  never  ivithont  its  page."  He  died  of  a 
paralytic  stroke,  April  7,  1807.    Hb  works  are: 

An  Inquiry  into  the  System  of  Militaiy  Defence  of  Great 
Britain.  London,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  tliis  work  hs  points 
out  the  effects  of  the  volunteer  system,  and  asserts  the  supe- 
riority of  a  regular  army. 

Inquiiy  into  the  Nature  of  Civil  and  Military  Subordina- 
tion.   London,  1804,  8vo. 

Lives  of  Britisli  Statesmen.    I^indon,  1806,  4to. 

M^DIARMID,  John,  aii   eminent  joorniUUt. 

See  SUPPLKMEKT. 

MacDoxald,  the  name  of  a  numerous  and  wide-spread 
dan,  divided  into  several  tribes,  which  derived  its  generic 
name  from  Donald,  dder  son  of  R^nnUl.  second  son  of  the 
cdebrated  Somerled  of  Argyle,  king  of  the  Isles,  an  account 
cf  whom  is  given  at  page  580  of  this  volume,  under  the  head 
of  Lord  op  thb  Islks,  which  see,  for  the  history  of  these 
powerful  chiefs  till  their  fori'eiture  in  1493. 

The  distinctive  badge  of  this  dan  was  the  bell-heath. 
They  formed  the  prindpal  branch  of  the  iSHoUCmnny  or  race 
of  Conn,  their  great  founder,  Somerled,  being  supposed  by 
the  Sennadiies  or  Celtic  genealogists,  to  have  been  descend- 
ed from  an  early  Irinh  king,  called  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
battles.  Although  a  Norwegian  extraction  has  been  dainied 
for  them,  then:  own  traditions  invariably  represent  the  Mac- 
Donalds  as  of  Pictish  descent,  end  as  forming  part  of  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Gall-gael,  or  Gaelic  pirates,  who  in  aodent 
times  inhsbited  the  coasts  of  Argyle,  Arran.  and  Man.  The 
latter  is  Mr.  Skene's  opinion  (Bigtory  qf  the  HighUmdt,  vol, 
U.  p.  88.)  The  antiquity  of  the  dan  is  undoubted,  and  one 
of  their  own  name  traces  it  back  to  the  sixth  century.  Sir 
James  MacDonald  of  Kintyre,  in  a  letter  addressed,  in  1615, 
to  the  bishop  of  the  Isles,  dedares  that  his  rsoe  **  has  been 
tenne  hundred  yean  kyndlie  Scottismen  under  tlie  kings  of 
Scotland.** 

The  representative  and  undoubted  heir-male  of  John,  elev- 
enth eari  of  Ross,  and  last  lord  of  the  Isles,  is  Lord  Macdo- 
nald,  of  the  family  of  Sleat  in  Skye,  descended  from  Hugh, 
the  brother  of  Garl  John  and  the  third  son  of  Alexander, 
tenth  eai'l  of  Roes.  A  son,  John,  whom  Hugh  of  Sleat  had 
by  his  first  wife,  Fynvola,  daughter  of  Alexander  Maclan  of 
Ardnamurchan,  died  without  issue,  but  by  a  second  wife,  a 
lady  of  the  dan  Gunn,  he  had  another  son,  Donald,  called 
Gallach,  firom  beuog  foetered  by  his  mother^s  relations  in 
Caithness.  He  had  several  other  sons,  and  his  descendants 
were  so  numerous  in  the  16th  century  that  they  were  known 
as  the  dan  HuLstein,  or  cnildren  of  Hugh.  They  were  also 
called  the  Clandonald  norths  from  thdr  residence  ui  Skye  sod 
North  Uist,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dan  Ian  Vohr  of 
Isla  and  Kintyre  (see  follqwing  artide),  who  were  called  the 
Clandonald  south.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of 
the  family  of  the  Isles,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  centuiy, 
Maodonald  of  Sleat  now  Lord  Maodonald.  has  slways  been 
styled  in  Gaelic.  MacDhomaU  nan  EiJtan^  or  Macdonald  of 
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the  IsIm^  (firegoryU  Bigklandt  and  ItUt  of  SeoUnmd, 
pugeSl.) 

Donald  GallMh's  great  -  grudton,  Donald  Macdonald 
Gormeson  of  Sleat,  son  of  that  Donald  Gomie,  the  claimant 
of  the  lordship  of  the  Islet,  who  was  slun  in  1539  at  Klan- 
donan  in  Kintail  (see  page  534  of  this  Tolnme),  was  a  minor 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  his  title  to  the  family 
estates  was  dispated  by  the  Macleods  of  Harris.  He  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  Mary  4]iieen  of  Scots  when  the  dispntes 
aboat  her  marriage  began  \n  1565.  With  MacLeod  of  Lewis 
he  was  engaged  in  a  fend  with  the  Hackenzies,  and  in  Aug- 
nst  1569  he  and  Mackenzie  of  Kintail  were  obliged,  in  pres- 
senoe  of  the  regent  Moray  and  the  privy  conndl  at  Perth,  to 
settle,  under  the  rent's  mediation,  the  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes between  them.    He  died  in  1585. 

His  eldest  son,  Donald  Gorme  Mor,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Hngh  of  Sleat,  soon  after  succeeding  his  father,  found  him- 
self involved  in  a  deadly  feud  with  the  Madeans  of  Dowart, 
which  raged  to  such  an  extent  ss  to  lead  to  the  interference 
of  government,  and  to  the  passing  in  1587  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, commonly  called  **  llie  general  Bond  "  or  Band,  for 
miuntaining  good  order  both  on  the  borders  and  in  the  High- 
lands and  Isles.  By  this  act,  it  was  made  imperative  on  all 
landlords,  bailies,  and  chiefs  of  clans,  to  find  sureties  for  the 
peaceable  behaviour  of  those  under  them.  The  oontentions, 
however,  between  the  Macdonalds  and  tlie  Macleans  contin- 
ued, and  in  1589,  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  them, 
the  king  and  council  adopted  the  following  plan.  After  re- 
misrions  under  the  privy  seal  had  been  granted  to  Donald 
Gorme  of  Sleat,  his  kinsman,  Macdonald  of  Isla,  the  princi- 
pal in  the  fend,  and  Maclean  of  Dowart,  for  all  crimes  com- 
mitted by  them,  they  were  induced  to  proceed  to  Edinbnigh, 
under  pretence  of  consulting  with  the  king  and  council  for 
the  good  rule  of  the  country,  but  immediately  on  their  arri- 
val, they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle.  In  the 
summer  of  1591,  they  were  set  at  liberty,  on  paying  eadi  a 
fine  to  the  king,  that  imposed  on  Sleat  being  £4,000,  nnder 
the  name  of  arrears  of  feu  duties  and  crown  rents  in  the  Isles, 
and  finding  security  for  their  future  obedience  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  prescribed  conditions.  They  were  also 
taken  bound  to  retnm  to  their  confinement  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  whenever  they  should  be  summoned,  on  twenty 
days'  warning.  In  consequence  of  tlieir  not  fulfilling  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them,  and  their  continuing  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  government,  their  pardons  were  recalled,  and 
the  three  island  chiefs  were  cited  before  the  privy  council  on 
the  14th  July  1593,  when  failing  to  appear,  summonses  of 
treason  were  executed  against  them  and  certain  of  their  as- 
sociates. 

In  1595,  Donald  Gorme  and  Madeod  of  Hams,  with  each 
500  of  thdr  followers,  went  to  Ulster,  to  the  assistance  of 
Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  then  in  rebellion  against  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, bnt  the  former  almost  immediately  returned  to  the  Isles, 
leaving  his  brother  in  command  of  his  clansmen.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  procured  a  lease  from  the  crown  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Troutemess  in  Skye,  but  when,  two  years  afterwards, 
that  district  was  granted  by  the  king,  with  the  island  of 
Ijcwis,  belonging  to  Macleod  of  Harris,  to  a  company  of  low- 
land adventurers,  chiefly  Fifeshire  gentlemen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  colonization,  he  joined  with  Macleod  and  Mackenzie 
of  Kintail  in  preventing  their  settlement  either  in  the  Lewis 
or  in  Skye,  and  the  project  in  consequence  ultimately  failed. 

In  1601,  the  chief  of  Sleat  again  brought  upon  himself 
and  his  clan  the  interference  of  government  by  a  fend  with 
Macleod  of  Dunvegan,  which  led  to  much  bloodshed  and  great 
mi»ei7  and  distress  among  their  followers  and  their  fMmilies. 


He  had  married  a  siater  of  Madeod,  but,  from  jealooay  or 
some  other  cause,  be  put  her  away,  and  refused  at  her  bro- 
ther's request  to  take  her  back.  Having  procured  a  diroroe. 
be  soon  after  married  a  sister  of  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Kin- 
taiL  Madeod  immediatdy  assembled  his  dan,  and  carried 
fin  and  sword  tfaroQgb  Macdonald's  district  of  TVontemesB. 
The  latter,  in  revenge,  invaded  Harris,  and  laid  waste  tliat 
island,  killing  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  canying  off  thetr 
cattle.  The  Madeoda,  in  thdr  turn,  invaded  Maodooald** 
island  of  North  Uisi,  when  Donald  Glas  Madeod,  a  kinsmaa 
of  the  chief,  and  for^  men,  in  endeavouring  to  carry  off  some 
cattle,  were  encountered  and  totally  defeated  by  a  near  rd«- 
tive  of  Donald  Gorme,  called  Donald  Maclan  Vie  JamcB, 
who  had  only  twelve  men  with  him,  Donald  Glas  and  manj 
of  the  Madeods  bdng  killed.  ^  These  spoliations  and  ineor- 
aions  were  carried  on  with  so  much  inveteracy,  that  both 
clans  were  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and  many  of  tlw 
natives  of  the  districts  thus  devastated  were  forced  to  ana- 
tain  themsdves  by  killing  and  eating  their  horses,  dogs,  and 
cats."  {Gregonf^B  Higkkmdt  and  Ida  of  Scotland,  page 
296.)  The  Macdonalds  having  invaded  Macleod^s  lands  in 
Skye,  a  battle  took  place  on  the  mountain  Benquillifi  be^ 
tween  them  and  the  Madeods,  when  the  latter,  under  Alex- 
ander, the  brother  of  their  chief,  were  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  thdr  leader  with  thirty  of  thehr  dan  taken  captive. 
On  bdng  informed  of  this,  the  privy  conndl  issued  orders  fur 
the  contending  chiefs  to  disband  their  forces  and  to  quit  tbe 
island,  Madeod  bdng  enjoined  to  give  himself  up  to  tbe  earl 
of  Argjie,  and  Macdonald  to  surrender  himself  to  tbe  mar- 
quis of  Hnntly.  A  recondliation  was  at  length  efiected  be- 
tween them  by  the  mediation  of  Macdonald  of  Isla,  Madean 
of  Coll,  and  other  friends ;  when  the  prisoners  taken  at  Ben- 
quillin  were  released.    (Ibid,  page  297.) 

In  1608,  we  find  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat  one  of  the  Island 
chiefs  who  attended  the  court  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  the  king's 
lieutenant,  at  Aros  in  Mull,  when  he  was  sent  there  for  tba 
settlement  of  order  in  the  Isles,  and  who  afterwards  accepted 
his  invitation  to  dinner  on  board  the  king*s  ship,  ealled  tlw 
Moon.  When  dinner  was  ended,  Ochiltree  tdd  tbe  aston- 
ished diiefs  that  they  were  his  prisoners  by  the  king's  order; 
and  weighing  anchor  he  sailed  direct  to  Ayr,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  and  presented  tbem 
before  tbe  privy  conndl,  by  whose  order  they  were  placed  in 
the  several  castles  of  Dumbarton,  Blackness,  and  Stirling. 
Petitions  were  immediately  presented  by  the  imprisoned 
chiefs  to  the  conndl  submitting  tiiemselves  to  the  kinifa 
pleasure,  and  making  many  ofien  in  order  to  procure  their 
liberation.  A  number  of  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
recdve  thdr  proposals,  and  to  deliberate  upon  all  noatten 
connected  with  the  civilization  of  the  Isles,  and  the  increasa 
of  his  majesty's  rents.  In  the  following  year  the  bishop  ot 
the  Isles  was  deputed  as  sole  commissioner  to  visit  and  snr- 
vey  the  isles,  and  all  the  duds  in  prison  were  set  at  liberty, 
on  finding  security  to  a  laige  amount,  not  only  for  their  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh  by  a  certain  fixed  day,  but  fw  thdr  active 
concurrence,  in  the  meantime,  with  the  bishop  in  making  the 
proposed  survey.  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat  was  one  of  the 
twelve  chiefis  and  gentlemen  of  the  bles,  who  met  the  bishop 
at  lona,  in  July  1609,  and  submitted  themselves  to  him«  as 
the  king*s  representative.  At  a  court  then  held  by  the  bUh- 
op,  the  nine  celebrated  statutes  oaUed  the  "Statutes  of  loolm- 
kill,"  for  the  improvement  and  order  of  the  Ides,  were  enact- 
ed, with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  chiefs,  and  their  bonds 
and  oaths  given  for  the  obedience  thereto  of  thdr  dansmen. 
(Ibid.  p.  S30.)  On  the  28th  June  1610  the  chief  of  Sksat 
and  five  othera  of  the  principal  Islandeni  went  to  Edinburisli, 
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to  hear  the  king*s  plearara  dedared  to  them,  when  ihey  were 
eompelled  to  give  sureties  to  a  large  amoont  for  their  re- 
appearanoe  before  the  council  in  May  1611.  They  were  also 
taken  bound  to  ooncnr  with  and  aaeiet  the  king*B  Ueotenants, 
justioea  and  oomroiBBioners,  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Isles,  to  live  together  in  peace  anci  amity,  and  to  submit  all 
their  disputes  in  future  to  the  dedsion  of  the  law.  In  1618 
we  find  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat,  Macleod  of  Harris,  Maclean 
of  Dowart,  and  Donald  MaoAUan,  captain  of  the  Clanranald, 
mentioned  as  having  settled  with  the  exchequer,  and  as  con- 
tinuing in  their  obedience  to  the  laws.  In  the  following 
year,  whilo  on  his  way  home  from  Edinburgh,  after  transact- 
ing business  with  the  privy  council,  he  was  sent  by  the  bishop 
of  the  Isles,  with  Sir  Aulay  MaoAulay  of  Ai^dincaple,  to 
Angus  Oig,  brother  of  Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Isla,  who  had 
adzed  the  castle  of  Dunyreg,  to  endesTour  to  prsvwl  upon 
him  to  sairender  it,  but  his  negotiation  was  unsuccessful. 
On  the  escape  of  Sir  James  MaoDonald  from  Edinburgh  cas- 
tle in  1615,  he  proceeded  to  Sleat,  where  he  had  a  length- 
ened conference  with  Donald  Gorme.  Although  the  latter 
did  not  himself  join  him,  a  number  of  his  clan  did,  when  he 
sailed  for  Isla,  to  ruse  the  standard  of  insurrection  against 
the  goyemment. 

In  1616,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Clan- 
ranald in  the  South  Isles,  certain  veiy  stringent  conditions 
were  imposed  by  the  privy  coundl  on  the  different  IsUnd 
ehie&.  Among  these  were,  that  they  were  to  take  home 
farms  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  were  to  cultivate, 
"  to  the  effect  that  they  might  be  thereby  exercised  and  es- 
chew idleness,**  and  that  they  were  not  to  use  in  tlidr  houses 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  respectively.  Donald 
Gorme  of  Sleat,  having  been  prevented  by  sickness  fix>m  at- 
tending the  ooundl  with  the  othor  chiefs,  ratified  all  their 
proceedings,  and  found  the  required  sureties,  by  a  bond  dated 
in  the  month  of  August  He  named  Duntnllim,  a  castle  of 
his  family  in  Trontemess,  as  his  reddence,  when  ax  house- 
hold gentlemen,  and  an  annual  consumption  of  four  tun  of 
wine,  were  allowed  to  him ;  and  he  was  once  ar-year  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  ooundl  three  of  his  prindpal  kinsmen.  He  died 
the  same  year,  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew, Donald  Gorme  Macdonald  of  Sleat. 

In  July  of  the  following  year,  the  latter,  who  had  been 
knighted,  as  he  is  styled  Sir  Donald,  appeared,  with  other 
chiefs,  before  the  council,  and  continued  annually  to  do  so,  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  already  referred  to.  In  1622, 
on  his  and  their  appearance  to  make  their  obedience  to  the 
privy  coundl  as  usual,  several  acts  of  importance,  rdating  to 
the  Isles,  were  passed,  by  one  of  which  the  chief  of  Sleat  and 
three  other  chiefs  were  bound  not  to  molest  those  engaged  in 
tlie  trade  of  fisliing  in  the  Isles,  under  heavy  penalties.  On 
14th  July  1625,  after  having  oonduded,  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner, all  his  disputes  with  the  Madeods  of  Harris,  and  another 
controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  captain  of  the 
Clanranald,  he  wss  created  a  baronet  of, Nova  Scotia  by 
Charles  I.,  with  a  spedal  danse  of  precedency  pladng  him 
second  of  that  order  m  Scotland.  He  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
that  monarch,  but  died  in  1643.  He  had  married  Janet, 
commonly  called  ^*  fair  Janet,'*  second  daughter  of  Kenneth, 
first  Lord  Mackensie  of  Kintail,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Macdonald,  second  baronet  of 
Sleat,  Joined  the  marquis  of  Montrose  in  1645,  and  when 
Charles  II.  marched  into  England  in  1651,  he  sent  a  number 
of  his  dan  to  his  assistance.    He  died  Sth  December  1678. 

Sir  James'  eldest  son.  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  third  baronet 
of  Sleat,  died  in  1695.    His  son,  also  named  Sir  Donald, 


fourth  baronet,  was  one  of  those  penions  summoned  by  the 
lord  advocate,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  to 
Mppear  at  Edinburgh,  under  pnin  of  m  year's  imprisonment 
and  other  penalties,  to  give  bail  for  tfadr  alliance  to  the 
government  Joining  in  the  insurrection,  his  two  brothers 
commanded  the  battalion  of  his  dan,  on  the  Pretender's  side, 
st  Sheriffmnir,  and,  being  sent  out  with  the  earl  Marischars 
horse  to  drive  nway  a  reconndtring  party,  under  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  from  the  heights,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  battle.  Sir  Donald  himself  had  joined  the  earl  of  Sea- 
fbrth  at  his  camp  at  Alness  with  700  Macdonalds.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  Sir  Donald  proceeded  to  the 
isle  of  Skye  with  about  1,000  men,  bnt  although  he  made 
no  resistance,  having  no  assurance  of  protection  from  the  gov- 
emment  in  case  of  a  surrender,  he  retired  into  one  of  tlie 
Uists,  where  he  remained  till  he  obtained  a  ship  which  car- 
ried him  to  France.  He  was  forfdted  for  his  share  in  the 
insurrection,  but  the  forfdture  was  soon  removed.  He  died 
in  1718,  leaving  one  son  and  (bur  daughters. 

The  son,  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  fifth  baronet,  died,  un- 
married, in  1720.  when  the  title  reverted  to  his  unde.  Sir 
James  Macdonald  of  Oronsay,  sixth  baronet  The  latter  had 
one  son  and  three  daughters.  Mai^garet  the  second  daugh- 
ter, became  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Glenbervie, 
Iwronet,  author  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronage  of  Scotland. 
Sir  James  died  in  1723. 

His  son.  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  seventh  baronet,  waa 
one  of  the  first  persons  asked  by  Prince  Charles  to  jdn  him, 
on  his  arrival  off  the  western  islands,  in  July  1745,  but  re- 
fused, as  be  had  brought  no  foreign  force  with  him.  Young 
Clanranald,  accompanied  by  Allan  Macdonald,  a  younger 
brother  of  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  was  despatdied 
with  letters  from  the  prince  to  Sir  Alexander  and  tlie 
laird  of  Macleod,  to  solidt  their  aid.  They  could  have 
brought  between  them  2,000  men,  to  his  asdstance,  and 
had  promised  to  join  him,  if  supported  by  a  foreign  force, 
but  when  they  found  he  had  oome  without  troops  they 
conridered  the  enterprise  desperate,  and  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it  On  the  11th  August  Sir  Alex- 
ander wrote  to  the  lord-preddent,  Forbes  of  Culloden,'  iti- 
forming  him  of  the  names  of  the  chiefii  who  had  joined 
Charles,  and  requesting  directions  how  to  act  in  the  event 
of  any  of  them  bdng  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  is- 
lands. In  this  letter,  speaking  for  Madeod  and  himself,  he 
says:  **  You  may  believe,  my  lord,  our  spirits  are  in  a  great 
deal  of  agitation,  and  that  we  are  much  at  a  loss  bow  to  be- 
have in  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence.  That  we  will  have 
no  connexion  with  these  madmen  is  certain,  but  are  bewil- 
dered in  every  other  respect  till  we  hear  from  you.  When- 
ever these  rash  men  meet  with  a  check,  'tis  more  than  pro- 
bable they'll  endeavour  to  retire  to  their  islands:  how  we 
ought  to  behave  in  that  event  we  expect  to  know  from  your 
lordship.  Tbeur  force  even  in  that  case  must  be  very  inoon- 
nderable  to  be  repelled  with  batons ;  and  we  have  no  other 
arms  in  any  quantity.''  {Culloden  Papen^  p.  207.)  After 
the  battle  of  Preston,  the  prince  sent  Mr.  Alexander  Madeod, 
advocate,  to  the  ide  of  Skye,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  laird  of  Madeod  to  join 
the  insuigants,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  these  iind  other  well- 
affected  chiefs  enrolled  each  an  independent  company  for  the 
service  of  government,  out  of  thdr  respective  dans.  The 
Macdonalds  of  Sl^e  served  under  Lord  Loudon  in  Rosa-shire. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when  Prince  Charies,  in  his 
wanderings,  took  refuge  in  Skye,  with  Flora  Macdonald,  they 
landed  near  Moydhstat,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  that  island.    Sir  Alexander 
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ing  to  their  father's  forfatnre ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  refu- 
sal, to  pnnne  them  with  tlie  utmost  severity.  {Grtgor^9 
BighlamdM  and  Ttlet^  page  121.) 

Alexander  of  lela  was  \i^  Sir  Donald  of  Lochalsh  when, 
m  1518,  he  proceeded  afi;ainst  the  father-in-law  of  the  fbrmerf 
Maeifin  of  Ardnainurchan,  who  was  defeated  and  slain,  with 
two  of  his  sons,  at  a  place  called  Oraiganairgid,  or  the  Silver 
Craig  in  Morvem.  The  death  of  Sir  Donald  soon  after 
brought  the  rebellion  to  a  dose.  Tn  1529  Alexander  of  Isla 
and  his  foUoweis  were  agam  m  insurrection,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Macleans,  they  made  descents  upon  Roseneatb,  Craig- 
nish,  and  other  lands  of  the  Campbells,  which  they  ravaged 
vith  fire  and  sword.  The  latter  retaliated  in  their  tarn,  and 
the  earl  of  Argyle  was  commissioned  to  proceed  against  the 
rebels.  A  herald  being  sent  to  Alexander  of  Isla,  command- 
ing him  to  lay  down  his  anns,  that  chieftain  reftised.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  formidable  preparations  of  government,  nine' 
of  the  principal  islanders  in  1680  sent  in  their  submission. 
Alexander  of  Ixla  being  considered  the  prime  mover  of  the 
rebellion,  the  king  resolved  in  1531  to  proceed  against  him  in 
person,  on  which,  hastening  to  Stirling,  under  a  saf^nard 
and  protection,  he  also  submitted,  and  reonved  a  new  grant, 
daring  the  king's  pleasure,  of  certain  lands  in  the  South  Isles 
and  Kintyre,  and  a  remission  to  himself  and  his  followers  for 
all  crimes  committed  by  them  during  the  late  rebellion. 

Soon  after,  the  earl  of  Argyle  presented  a  complaint  to  the 
council,  alleging  that  Alexander  of  Isla  had  been  guilty  of 
various  crimes  against  him  and  his  followers,  hoping,  by  this 
means,  to  bring  him  into  discredit  at  court  That  chief  be- 
ing summoned  to  answer  the  diarges,  readily  appeared,  but 
Argyle  not  coming  forward  to  prove  his  all^ations,  he  gave 
into  the  council,  in  his  turn,  a  written  statement  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  (^  his  accuser,  on  whidi  the  earl  wns  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  king  to  give  an  aoooiint  of  his 
receipt  of  the  duties  and  rental  of  the  Isles.  The  result  of 
the  inquiry  into  his  proceedings  provmg  unsatisfactory,  the 
king  committed  him  to  prison,  and  although  soon  liberated, 
he  wss  deprived  of  all  bis  offices  in  the  Isles,  some  of  which 
were  bestowed  on  Alexander  of  Isla. 

In  1582  the  latter  was  sent  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  about 
8,000  men,  for  the  parpose  of  creating  a  divernon  in  (krtflur 
of  the  Scots  of  Ulster,  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  England. 
His  eldest  son,  James  Maodonald,  was,  at  the  same  time,  for 
his  education  placed  by  King  James,  under  the  special  charge 
of  William  Henderson,  dean  of  Holyrood.  In  1540,  when 
James,  after  the  soppression  of  the  rebellion  of  Donald  Qonne 
of  Skat,  (see  page  634  of  this  volnine,)  visited  the  Isles,  and 
the  districts  of  Kintyre  and  Knapdale,  he  took  with  him,  on 
hi.H  departure,  with  other  chiefs,  James  Macdonald  of  Isla,  the 
son  and  sncoessor  of  Alexander  above  mentioned.  Some  of 
the  captive  diiefn,  after  being  sent  to  Edinburgh,  were  liber- 
ated, upon  giving  hostages  for  thdr  obedience,  while  the 
more  turbulent  of  them  were  detained  in  confinement  until 
sometime  after  the  king's  death.  .James  Maodonald*8  castles 
of  Dunyveg  in  Isla  and  Dnuaverty  in  Kintyre  were,  at 
this  time,  made  royal  gnmsons. 

In  1548.  on  the  second  escape  of  Donald  Dubh,  grandson 
of  John,  Inst  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  the  regent  Arran's  oppos- 
ing the  views  of  the  English  iiiotion,  James  Macdonald  of 
Isla  WMS  the  only  insular  chief  who  sapported  the  regent.  In 
the  following  year  his  lands  of  Kintiyre  were  ravaged  by  the 
earl  of  Leunox,  the  head  of  the  English  party.  In  April 
l/i45,  the  chief  of  Isla  received  a  reward  from  Arran  for  his 
services  against  the  English,  yet  we  find  his  brother,  Angus 
Macdonald,  one  of  the  lords  snd  bsrons  of  the  Isles  who, 
in  the'  month  of  August  followmg,  went  to  Knockfergus 


in  Ireland,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  oi 
England. 

After  the  death  of  Donald  Dubh,  the  same  year,  of  a  fever 
at  Drogheda,  the  islanders  chose  for  their  leader,  James 
Maodonald  of  Isla,  who  entered  into  n^otiations  with  the 
eari  of  Lennox,  then  in  Irebind,  and  also  sent  letters  and  an 
accredited  envoy  to  tlie  Irish  privy  ooundl,  to  submit  certain 
proposals,  on  his  part,  to  the  king  of  England.  In  these  he 
ofiered  to  join  Lennox,  or  any  other  person  properiy  author- 
ized, with  all  his  force,  denring  in  return  from  the  English 
king  a  bond  for  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand  crowns 
promised  to  his  predecessor,  Donsld  Dabh.  (See  page  534 
of  this  volume.)  To  these  proposals  he  received  no  reply. 
His  disputes  with  the  fourth  earl  of  Argyle  being  soon  after 
settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  r^nt  Arran,  he  married 
I^y  Agnes  Campbell,  the  esrrs  uster,  and  thongh  the  moat 
powerful  of  the  Islnnd  chiefs,  he  rdinquished  his  pretsnnons 
to  the  lordship  of  the  Isles,  b«ng  the  last  that  assumed  that 
title. 

Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Ai^le,  bemg  one  of  the  most  able 
among  the  lords  of  the  Congr^tion,  the  queen  regent,  to 
weaken  his  influence,  endeavoured  to  involve  the  chief  of 
Isla  in  a  quairsl  with  him,  and  with  that  object  she  bestowed 
upon  Maodonald  the  wardship  of  Mary  Madeod,  the  wealthy 
heiress  of  Dunvegan,  which  Ai^gyle  had  expected  to  obtain. 
Maodonald,  in  consequence,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  part 
against  Ai^^le,  bat  the  earl  speedily  coanteracted  the  infia- 
ence  of  the  regent,  and  in  October  1559,  James  Maodonald 
was  actnally  on  his  way  to  join  the  lords  of  the  Congregation 
with  700  foot  soldiers.  (Sir  K  SacUer't  State  Papen,  vd. 
i.  pp.  481,  517.  quoted  in  Gregory's  Bighkmds  <md  I$b»  oj 
Scoiland,  p.  188.) 

A  dispate  between  the  Madeans  and  the  dan  Ian  Vor, 
rdative  to  the  right  of  oooupanoy  of  certain  crown  lands  in 
Isla,  led  to  a  long  and  bloody  feud  between  these  tribes,  in 
which  both  suflnred  severely.  In  1562  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  privy  coundl,  when  it  was  dedded  that 
James  Macdonald  of  Ida  was  really  the  crown  tenant,  and 
as  Madean  refused  to  become  his  vassal,  in  1565  the  rival 
chiefs  were  compelled  to  find  sureties,  each  to  the  amount  of 
£10,000,  that  they  would  abstam  from  mutual  hostilities. 
In  the  end  of  that  year,  the  chief  of  Ida  went  to  Ireland,  to 
assist  his  brothers,  Sorley  Buy  Maodonald  and  Alexander 
Oig  Macdonald,  in  the  defence  of  the  family  possesdons  in 
Ulster ;  hut  being  surprised,  soon  after  landing,  by  a  party 
of  the  O^Neilis,  under  the  celebrated  Shane  0*Ndll,  earl  of 
Tyrone,  in  the  conflict  which  ensued  the  Macdonalds  were 
defeated  with  great  daughter;  James  Macdonald  the  chi«f 
bdng  mortally  wounded,  and  his  brother  Angos  slain,  while 
Soriey  Bny  was  taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  his  followers. 
In  a  short  time  after,  however,  O^Neill  having  rebelled 
against  the  English  government,  set  Sorley  Buy  and  his 
other  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  joined  Alexander  Oig  Macdo- 
nald, who,  with  600  of  his  dan,  lay  at  Claneboy.  A  great 
entertainment  was  prepared  for  him,  but  in  the  midst  of  it, 
a  dispate  arose,  and  some  of  the  Macdondds,  eager  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  their  late  diief,  rushing  into  the  tent,  de- 
spatched both  O'Ndll  and  bis  secretaiy,  with  tbdr  dirks. 
0*Neiirs  successor,  Tariogh  Luineach  O'Neill,  afterwards 
earl  of  Tyrone,  made  war  upon  the  Macdonalds  in  Ulster, 
and  in  the  following  year  killed  Alexander  Oig  Macdonald. 
He  subsequently  married  the  widow  of  James  Maodonald, 
and  the  children  of  the  latter  bdng  young  at  their  father*s 
death,  the  Irish  estates  of  the  family  were  seised  by  their 
unde,  Sorley  Buy,  who,  after  various  conflicts  both  agdnst 
the  native  Irish  and  the  English  forces,  became  a  faitht'oi 
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Mthject  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  ancetitor  of  the 
earb  of  Antrim  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 

•James'  eldest  son,  Angus  Macdonald,  succeeded  to  Isia 
and  Kintjrre,  and  in  his  time  the  fend  with  the  Macleans 
was  renewed.  In  1679,  upon  information  of  mutual  hostili- 
ties oommitted  br  their  followers,  the  king  and  council  com- 
manded Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Dowart  and  Angus  Macdonald 
of  DnnjT^  or  Isla,  to  subsciibe  assurances  of  indemnity  to 
each  other,  under  the  pun  of  treason,  and  the  quarrel  was, 
for  the  time,  patched  up  by  the  marriage  of  Macdonald  with 
Maclean's  sister.  In  1585,  however,  the  fend  came  to  a 
height,  and  after  inyolving  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island 
clans  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  causing  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  He- 
brides, by  the  mutual  ravaj^es  of  the  contending  parties,  gov- 
ernment interfered,  and  the  measures  which  were  at  last 
adopted  for  reducing  to  obedience  the  turbulent  chiefs,  who 
hsd  caused  so  much  bloodshed  and  distress  in  the  Isles,  w  ill 
be  found  detailed  at  page  698  of  this  volume.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  which  render  this  feud  so  remark- 
able, see  the  article  Macleam.  In  June  1694,  as  Macdo- 
nald of  Dunyveg  and  Maclean  of  Dowart  continued  contuma- 
cious, th^  were  forfeited  by  parliament. 

James  Macdonald,  son  of  Angus  Macdonald  of  Duny^'eg, 
bad  remained  in  EiUnburgh  for  four  years  as  a  hostage  for 
his  father,  and  eariy  in  1596  he  received  a  license  to  visit 
him,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  submit 
to  the  laws,  that  the  peace  of  the  Isles  might  be  secured.  A 
vast  expedition,  under  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Houston, 
knight,  commendator  of  Pittenweem,  appointed  for  the  occa- 
non  lieutenant  and  justiciary  of  the  Isles,  was,  in  the  mean- 
time, in  preparation  to  proceed  against  the  island  diiefs. 
They,  in  consequence,  all  made  their  submission,  except 
Macdonald  of  Dunyveg.  A  lease  of  the  Rinns  of  Isla,  the 
chief  matter  in  dispute  between  him  and  Madean,  was  at 
this  time  granted  by  the  king  to  the  latter,  and  Macdonald, 
finding  that  the  expedition  was  now  chiefly  directed  against 
himself,  and  deprived  of  all  support,  yielded.  He  sent  his 
son,  who  was  soon  afterwards  knighted,  back  to  court  to 
make  known  to  the  privy  council,  in  his  father's  name  and 
his  own,  that  they  would  iulfil  whatever  conditions  should  be 
prescribed  to  them  by  his  mi^jesty.  At  this  time  Angtis 
made  over  to  his  son  all  his  estates,  reserving  only  a  proper 
maintenance  for  himself  and  his  wife  during  their  lives. 
When  Sir  William  Stewart  arrived  at  Kintyre,  and  held  a 
court  there,  the  chief  of  Isla  and  his  followers  nastened  to 
make  then:  personal  submission  to  the  king's  representative, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  when 
he  undertook  to  find  security  for  the  arrears  of  his  crown 
rents ;  to  remove  his  elan  and  dependexs  from  Kintyre  and 
the  Rinns  of  Isla ;  and  to  deliver  his  castle  of  Dunyveg  to 
any  person  sent  by  the  king  to  receive  it.  On  promising  to 
comply  with  these  conditions  he  was  liberated  and  allowed 
to  return  to  the  Isles.  His  son.  Sir  James  Macdonald  of 
Knockrinsay,  remained  at  court,  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  his 
father.  Soon  after  the  latter'e  departure,  his  cousin,  James 
Macdonald  of  Dunluce  in  Ireland,  son  of  Sorley  Bny  Macdo- 
nald, preferred  a  claim  to  the  lands  of  Kintyre  and  Isla,  and 
all  the  estates  held  by  Angus  Macdonald,  on  the  ground  of 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  latter.  Having  arrived  at  Edinburgh, 
he  was  reoeiired  with  great  distinction  at  court,  and  knight- 
ed, but  his  claim  was  dismissed  by  the  privy  couDoil. 

Angus  Macdonald  having  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  en- 
tered into  by  him  in  Edinburgh  the  previous  year,  his  son. 
Sir  James,  was  in  1598  sent  to  him  from  court,  to  induce 
him  to  comply  with  them.     His  reagnation  of  his  estates  in 


favour  of  his  son,  was  not  recognised  by  the  privy  council,  u 
they  had  already  been  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  but  Sir  James, 
on  his  arrival  took  possession  of  them,  and  even  attempted 
to  bum  his  father  and  mother  in  their  house  of  AskomuU  in 
Kintyre,  as  related  under  the  head  of  Macalbster,  (see  p. 
692  of  this  volume).  Angus  Macdonald,  after  having  been 
taken  prisoner,  severely  scorched,  was  carried  to  Smorbie  in 
Kintyre,  and  confined  there  in  urons  for  several  months.  Sit 
James,  now  in  command  of  his  clan,  conduct-ed  himself  with 
such  violence  that  in  June  1598,  a  proclamatiou  for  another 
royal  expedition  to  Kintyre  was  issued.  He,  however,  con- 
trived to  procure  from  the  king  a  letter  approving  of  his  ]Kn- 
ceedings  in  Kintyre,  and  particularly  of  his  apprehensioD  of 
his  father,  and  the  expedition,  after  being  delayed  for  some 
time,  was  finally  abandoned.  In  a  conflict  between  the 
Macdonalds,  under  Sir  James,  and  the  Macleans,  at  the  bead 
of  Ix>chgminard,  the  same  year,  the  chief  of  the  Utter  was 
slain,  (see  Maclbam,)  and  Sir  James  was  so  severely  wound- 
ed that  for  a  time  his  recovery  was  doubtfuL 

In  August  of  the  following  year,  with  tiie  view  of  being 
reconciled  to  government,  Sir  James  appeared  in  presence  of 
the  king's  comptroller  at  Falkland,  and  made  certain  proptn 
sals  for  establishing  the  royal  authority  in  Kintyre  and  I^ 
offering  to  relinquish  the  former,  on  the  latter,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  castie  of  Dunyveg,  which  he  agreed  to  give  np 
to  a  royal  garrison,  and  sixty  merk  hinds  in  its  vidni^  for 
their  maintenance,  being  granted  to  him  in  heritage,  for  the 
annual  feu  duty  of  £600  in  all.    He  also  agreed  to  sllow  bis 
father,  whom  he  had  set  at  liberty,  about  £670  of  year!? 
pension,  and  to  send  his  brother  to  Edinburgh  as  a  hostage 
for  the  performance  of  his  ofleni.    These  were  approved  of 
by  the  privy  council,  but  the  influence  of  Aifsyle,  who  took 
the  part  of  Angus  Macdonald,  Sir  James'  father,  and  the 
Campbells,  having  been  used  against  their  being  carried  into 
efiect,  the  arrangement  came  to  nothing,  and  Sir  James  and 
his  dan  were  driven  into  iiremediable  opposition  to  the  gov- 
emment,  which  ended  in  their  ruin. 

In  1608,  Angus  Macdonald,  Sir  James*  father,  fearfnl  oi 
another  plot  against  his  life,  caused  his  M>n  to  be  sppre- 
hended,  and,  after  detaining  him  some  time  as  a  prisoner, 
delivered  him  to  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  who  placed  him 
in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Argyle.  That  nobleman  early  in 
1604  brought  him,  by  order,  before  the  privy  council  at  Perth, 
when  he  was  oommitted  prisoner  to  the  royal  castle  of  fiiack- 
neas.  Attempting  to  «scape  from  thence,  he  was  removed  te 
Edinbnigh  castle.  In  the  following  year,  his  fiitbcr,  Anpa 
Macdonald,  met  the  comptroller  of  Scotland,  Sir  David  Mur- 
ray, Lord  Scone,  at  Glasgow,  and  gave  him  certain  offers  t« 
be  forwarded  to  the  king.  In  the  subsequent  September  he 
attended  a  court  held  by  the  comptn>Ila*  at  Kintyre,  when 
he  paid  him  all  the  arrears  of  rent  due  by  him  both  for  bis 
lands  of  Kintyre  and  Isla;  and,  for  his  future  obedienee,  Lord 
Scone  took  with  him,  on  his  departure,  one  of  his  natnral 
sons,  Archibald  Macdonald  of  Gigha,  who  was  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Dimibarton.  But  vain  were  all  bis  endeavoon 
to  obtain  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  offers.  The  influ- 
ence of  Aiyyle  was  exerted  against  him,  and  he  could  ndther 
obtain  from  the  privy  council  any  answen  to  his  repeated 
applications,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  go  to  court  to  hy  hb 
case  before  the  king.  His  son,  Sir  James,  finding  that  it  »a» 
the  object  of  Argyle  to  obtain  fbr  himself  the  king's  lands  in 
Kintyre,  made  an  attempt,  in  1606,  to  escape  from  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  but  being  unsuccessful,  was  put  in  irons. 
Mncdonald  of  Gigha,  however,  was  more  fortunate  in  escap- 
ing from  Dumbarton  castle.  In  the  following  year  a  charta 
WHS  granted  to  Argyle  of  the  lands  in  North  and  South  Kio> 
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tyre  and  in  the  kle  of  Jum,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  An- 
gus Maodonald,  and  thoa,  aays  tlie  historian  of  tlie  Highlands, 
did  the  legal  right  to  the  lands  of  Kintyre  pass  from  a  tribe 
which  had  held  thein  for  many  hundred  years,  (firtgifryt 
Highkmds  and  Itkt,  page  312.) 

Angus  Macdonald  and  his  dan  immediately  took  up  anna, 
and  his  son,  Sir  James,  after  many  frnitless  applications  to 
the  privy  coundl,  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  writing  both  to  the 
king  and  the  dake  of  Lennox,  made  another  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  cnstle  of  Edinburgh,  but  having  hurt  his  an- 
cle by  leaping  from  the  wall  whilst  encumbered  with  his  fet- 
ters, he  was  retaken  near  the  West  Port  of  that  city,  and 
consigned  to  his  former  dungeon.  In  1608  a  mandate  was 
issued  to  Angus  Macdonald,  and  his  son,  Angus  Oig,  charg- 
ing them  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Dunyveg,  within  twenty- 
fonr  hours  after  receiving  it,  and  a  proclamation  was  made 
for  a  new  expedition  against  the  Isles.  Lord  Ochiltree  being 
appointed  for  the  occasion  lieutenant  over  them,  Angus  Mac- 
donald, on  his  arrival  in  Isla,  delivered  to  him  the  castle  of 
Dunyveg,  wliicli  was  immediately  garrisoned  for  the  king, 
and  also  the  fort  of  Lochgorme,  which  was  at  once  demol- 
ished. He  attended  the  lientenant*s  court  at  the  castle  of 
Aroa  in  Mull,  and  having  made  his  submission,  was  allowed 
to  return  home,  when  the  other  island  chiefs  were  carried 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh  (see  page  698  of  this  volume).  In 
May  following,  however,  having  presented  himself  before  the 
privy  council  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  committed  to  ward  in 
the  castle  of  Blackness,  while  his  son.  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
was  the  same  month  at  length  brou^t  to  trial,  charged  with 
setting  fire  to  the  house  of  Askomnll,  and  making  his  father 
prisoner,  and  with  treasonably  attempting,  at  different  times, 
to  escape  from  prison.  He  denied  the  fire-raising,  and  pro- 
duced a  wamint  from  the  king,  approving  of  his  conduct  in 
apprehending  his  father,  which,  however,  he  subsequently 
withdraw.  He  admitted  huving  attempted  to  escape  from 
prison,  but  denied  that  in  his  last  attempt  be  had  wounded 
■everaly  some  of  the  keepers.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  and  all  his  lands  and  pos- 
sessions wero  declared  forftited  to  the  crown.  (Pitoaim^s 
Criminal  TriaU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6 — 10.)  The  sentence  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  Sir  James  nmained  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  till  1616,  when  he  succeeded  in  making 
Ilia  escape,  after  being  twelve  years  in  confinement.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  liberated  soon  after  being  sent  to  Blackness, 
for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  bishop  of  the  Tsles  in 
his  survey  of  the  islands,  and  he  was  one  of  the  diiefs  who 
attended  the  celebrated  court  held  by  that  prolate  at  lona, 
when  the  *  Statutes  of  IcolmkHr  wera  passed,  (see  page  698 
of  this  volume). 

In  1610  Angus  Macdonald  was  one  of  the  six  principal 
island  chiefii  who  met  at  Edinburgh  to  hear  the  king^s  plea- 
sure declared  to  them,  when  they  were  compelled  to  give 
anreties  to  a  large  amount  for  their  reappeannoe  before  the 
council  in  May  1611.  The  bishop  of  the  Isles  was  soon  after 
made  constable  of  the  castle  of  Dunyv^. 

Angus  Maodonald  died  before  1618,  and  in  the  following 
spring  the  castle  of  Dunyveg  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a 
bastard  son  of  his,  named  Ranald  Oig,  on  which  Angus  Oig,  the 
younger  brother  of  Sir  James  Maodonald  of  Isla,  collected 
some  of  his  clan,  and  having  recovered  the  castle,  offered  to 
restore  it  to  the  bishop  on  receiving  a  remission  for  any  of- 
fences committed  by  him  and  his  associates.  He  subsequent- 
ly, however,  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  although  advised  to  do 
so  by  his  brother,  Sir  James,  then  a  prisoner  under  sentence 
of  death  in  Edinburgh  castle,  and  the  bishop  wss  sent  in 
Se|  tember  to  Isla,  with  a  conditional  pardon  to  Angus  Oig 


and  his  abettors,  provided  they  gave  up  the  fortress  at  once. 
Fmdlng  that  Angus  refused  to  surrender  the  castle,  the  bish- 
op departed,  and  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  whoee  sister  Sir 
James  Macdonald  had  married,  having  sent  to  the  privv 
council  an  offer  of  a  fen  duty  for  Isla  higher  than  had  ever 
been  given  before,  they  empowered  him  to  proceed  against 
Angus  Oig  and  his  followers.  Sir  James  Macdonald,  on  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  sent  certain  proposals  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, offering  to  take  the  crown  lands  of  Isla,  on  a  seven  yean* 
lease,  at  a  rent  of  8,000  merks,  or  if  this  was  not  acceded  to, 
engaging  to  remove  himself,  his  brotlier,  and  his  clan,  out  ot 
the  country,  on  receiving  a  fne  pardon,  with  liberty  to  de- 
part tlie  kingdom.  No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  his 
application,  and  Campbell  of  Calder,  as  kin  jf  s  lieutenant,  de- 
p:ated  for  Isla. 

The  bishop  of  the  Isles  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  An- 
gus Oig,  by  which  he  promised  to  endeavour  to  procure  for 
the  latter  a  lease  of  the  crown  lands  in  that  island,  and  to  do 
his  best  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him  and  his  associates,  and 
had  left  as  hostages  in  his  hands,  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises,  his  son  and  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Knox,  and  Mr. 
.Tohn  Knox  of  Ranftu*lie.  To  obtain  possession  of  the  hoe- 
tages,  one  George  Graham  of  Eryne,  a  Roes-shire  man,  was 
sent  by  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  to  Angus 
Oig,  to  assure  him  that  by  delivering  them  up,  the  expedi- 
tion in  preparation  againat  liim  and  the  other  rebels  in  Isla 
would  be  stopped.  On  these  assurances  Angus  Oig  wss  in- 
duced to  give  them  their  liberty.  Graham  also,  in  the  chan- 
cellor's name,  strictly  enjoined  him  to  hold  the  castle  ef  Dun-* 
yveg  at  all  hazards,  until  he  should  receive  farther  orden 
from  the  chancellor  and  privy  council.  Angus  Oig,  in  con- 
sequence, disobeyed  the  summons  to  surrender  the  castle, 
but,  after  a  short  siege,  he  was  forced  to  yield  it  vrithout 
conditions,  and,  with  some  of  liis  priucipal  adherents,  was 
sent  prisoner  to  Edinburgh. 

Soon  after  Sir  James  Maodonald  made  his  escape  from 
Edinburgh  castle,  as  ahready  mentioned,  and  a  reward  ot 
£2,000  was  oflersd  for  him,  dead  or  alive.  He  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  his  clansmen,  and  the  rewsrd  for  his 
apprehension  was  speedily  raised  to  £5,000.  Landing  in 
Isia,  he  succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  drawing  the  governor, 
Alexander  MaodougaU,  and  some  of  the  garrison,  out  of  Dun- 
yveg castle.  The  fonner  and  about  six  of  his  men  were 
slain,  and  next  day  the  place  surrendered  to  him.  On  the  8d 
Jnly  Sur  James*  brother,  Angns  Oig  Maodonald,  and  several  of 
\n»  accomplices  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason, 
and  executed  on  the  8th.  They  pleaded  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  Graham,  otherwise  they  would  at  once  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  royal  forces. 

The  earl  of  Argyle  was  sent  from  London,  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  who,  at  the  head  of  about 
1,000  men,  had  encamped  on  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre.  On 
the  approach  of  the  eari,  with  a  large  force,  the  rebels  dis- 
persed, and  Sur  James  fled,  in  all  haste,  to  Isla,  where  he 
collectKl  bis  scattered  followers,  to  the  number  of  500  men. 
He  was  followed  by  Ai^le,  with  his  whole  array,  on  which 
he  made  his  escape  to  Ireland,  and  soon  after  got  safely  away 
to  Spain.  There  he  was  sliortly  after  joined  by  Allaster 
MacRanald  of  Keppoch,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  escape 
from  Edinburgh  castle,  and  had  continued  faithful  to  him  in 
all  his  subsequent  proceedings. 

After  the  fall  of  Argyle,  who  had  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
and  had  also  fied  to  Spain,  where  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
into  some  very  suspicious  dealings  with  his  former  antago- 
nist. Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  latter  was,  in  1620,  with 
MacRauHld  uf  Keppuch,  recalled  from  exile  by  King  James. 
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On  their  arrival  in  London,  Sir  James  received  a  pension  of 
1,000  merks  sterling,  while  Keppoch  got  one  of  200  inerks. 
His  majestT  also  wrote  to  the  Scottish  privy  cotuioil  in  their 
favonrf  and  grnnted  them  remissions  for  all  their  offences. 
Sir  James,  however,  never  again  visited  Scotland,  and  died 
at  London  in  1626,  without  issue.  The  clan  Ian  Vor  from 
this  period  maj  he  said  to  have  been  totally  suppressed. 
Their  lands  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Campbells,  and 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  property  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Argyle  consists  of  what  had  fonneriy  belonged  to  the  Mac- 
donnlds  of  Isla  and  Kintyre. 

The  Maedonalds  of  Colonsay  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
house  of  Isla.  being  descended  from  Coll,  a  brother  of  James 
Maodonald  of  Dunyveg  and  the  Glens,  and  of  Sorley  Buy 
Macdonald,  father  of  the  first  earl  of  Antrim.  His  grandson. 
Coll  MacGillespiek  Maodonald,  called  Coll  JTettoc&e,  or  left- 
handed,  assisted  his  kinsman,  Angus  Oig,  when  he  took  pos- 
session of  Dunyveg  castle  in  1614.  After  the  surrender  of 
that  fortress  he  made  his  escape,  and  was  with  Sir  James 
Macdonald  in  his  rebellion,  for  the  recovery  of  Kintyre  from 
the  Campbells.  On  the  dispersion  of  Sir  James'  forces,  Coll 
MacGillespick  surrendered  the  castle  of  Dunyveg  and  another 
fort  in  Isla  to  Ai^le,  on  assurance  of  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  followers,  and  immediately  joined  that  nobleman  against 
his  former  associates.  He  was  subsequently  expelled  from 
Colonsay  by  the  Campbells,  with  whom  be  had  a  quarrel. 
His  son,  the  well-known  Sir  Alexander  MacCoU  Macdonald, 
80  renowned  in  Montrose*8  wars,  went  to  Ireland,  and  in  Ju- 
ly 1644  he  returned  to  the  Hebrides,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
troope,  amounting  to  15.000  men,  sent  by  the  marquis  of 
Antrim,  to  assist  the  royalists  in  Scotland.  After  taking  the 
castlee  of  Meigray  and  Kinloch  Alan,  he  disembarked  his 
forces  in  Knoydart,  and,  as  he  advanced,  lie  despatched  the 
fiery  cross,  to  summon  the  clans  to  his  standard.  He  was  at 
first,  however,  only  joined  by  the  clan  Donald,  under  the 
captain  of  Clanranald  and  the  laird  of  Glengany.  To  oppose 
his  progress,  the  marqnis  of  Atgyle  collected  an  amy,  and 
sent  some  ships  of  war  to  I^^och  Eisliord,  where  Macdonald*s 
fleet  lay,  which  captured  or  destroyed  them  \  thus  effectually 
cutting  off  bis  retreat  to  Ireland.  Macdonald  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  search  out  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  who  wss 
tlien  about  to  raise  the  royal  standard.  He  had  sent  letters 
to  that  nobleman  by  a  confidential  friend,  and  the  answer  he 
received  was  an  order  to  march  down,  with  all  expedition, 
into  Athol.  Arriving  there,  closely  pursued  by  Argyle,  he 
fixed  his  head-qnarters  at  Blair,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
Montrose,  and  immediately  appointed  migor -general  of  Mon- 
trose^s  army.  At  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,  shortly  after,  be 
had  the  command  of  the  centre  of  the  royalist  force.  He 
was  very  useful  to  Montrose,  in  obtainuig  reonits  among  the 
Clanranald  and  other  friendly  clans. 

After  the  battle  of  Fyvie  and  the  retreat  of  Montrose  to 
the  Highlands,  that  chivalrous  commander  was  induced  by 
Macdonald  and  the  aiptain  of  Clanranald  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  common  enemy,  Argyle,  their  desire  of  re- 
venging the  wrongs  of  the  Clandonald  taking  place  of  their 
feelings  of  loyalty  or  patriotism.  The  army  which  pillaged 
and  ravaged  Argyle  and  Lorn  was  divided  into  three  parties, 
each  under  the  respective  orders  of  Maodonald,  the  captain 
of  Clanranald,  and  Montrose  himself.  For  upwards  of  six 
weeks,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  these  different  bodies  traversed 
the  whole  country,  without  molestation,  burning,  wasting, 
and  destroying  everything  which  came  within  their  reach, 
and  the  whole  of  Argyle,  as  well  as  the  district  of  Lorn,  soon 
became  a  dreary  waste.  The  people  themselves  were  not 
spHred,  and  before  the  end  of  January  1645,  no  male  mhub- 


itant  was  to  be  seen  throughout  either  distriet,  tiiose  whc 
were  not  killed  having  been  driven  out  of  tlie  eountzy,  ot 
taken  refxige  in  caves,  and  dena,  and  other  hiding  places. 

At  the  battle  of  Inveriochy  Macdonald  commanded  the 
right  wing,  which  consisted  of  his  r^moit  of  Irish.    On  the 
16th  March  he  was  despatched  by  Montrose  to  Aberdeen, 
with  a  body  of  1,000  horse  and  foot,  the  latter  700  Irish, 
which,  to  relieve  the  apprehenaions  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
left  outside  the  town,  and  stationed  stironi^  parties  at  the 
gates  to  prevent  any  stra^ling  parties  of  them  from  enter- 
ing.   He  showed  the  utmost  respect  for  prirate  property 
and  left  Aberdeen  the  following  day  to  join  Montrose  at  Dnr- 
ris.    Some  of  his  Irish  troops  having  stayed  behind,  entered 
the  town,  and  b^;an  to  plunder  it    According  to  Spalding 
(voL  iL  p.  806,)  they  "  were  abusing  and  fearing  the  towo*s 
people,  taking  their  cloaks,  plaids,  and  parses  from  tbctn  on 
the  high  streets.**    Complaints  of  their  conduct  were  brought 
to  Macdonald  on  his  march,  on  whidi  he  retomed,  and  drove 
"  all  these  rascals,  with  sore  skuas,  out  of  the  town  before 
him.**    On  Montrose*s  departure  for  Perthshire,  to  avuid 
Baillie*s  troops,  Macdonald  was  left  with  200  men  at  Cufwr 
Angus,  which  town  he  burned.    He  then  wasted  the  lands 
of  Ix>rd  Balmerinoch,  killed  Patrick  Undsay,  the  minister  ol 
Cupar,  and  after  routing  some  troopers  of  Lord  Balcarres 
slaying  some  of  them,  and  carrying  off  thor  horses  and  arms, 
hastened  off  to  join  MonU-ose. 

At  the  battie  of  Auldearn,  he  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wing,  which  was  posted  at  a  place  where  tiiere  was  a 
ctmuderabla  number  of  dikes  and  ditches.   To  make  the  Cove- 
nanters believe  that  he  himself  commanded  thia  wing,  Mon- 
trose gave  the  royal  standard  to  Macdonald,  intending,  wbf n 
they  should  get  entangled  among  the  bushes  and  dikes,  with 
which  the  ground  to  tlie  right  was  covered,  to  attack  tiiem 
himself  with  the  left  wing.    When  the  battle  commenced, 
however,  instead  of  maintaining  his  porition,  as  he  had  been 
expressly  commanded  by  Montrose,  Macdonald  unwisely  ad- 
vanced beyond  it  to  attack  the  Covenantens,  and  thongb 
several  times  repulsed,  he  returned  to  the  charge.    Atbtt 
driven  back  by  superior  numbers,  he  was  forced  to  retire  in 
great  disorder  into  an  adjoining  enclosure.     His  reCnet  he 
managed  with  great  dexterity,  displaying  the  most  renazk- 
able  courage  while  leading  off  his  men.     Defending  his  bodj 
with  a  large  target,  he  resisted,  single-handed,  thm  asssnlts 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  field.    So 
closely  indeed  was  he  pressed,  that  some  of  Hnrrv*s  spear- 
men actually  came  so  near  him  as  to  fix  their  spears  in  his 
target,  which,  says  Wishart  (J/enuiert,  p.  136),  be  cut  off  bt     | 
threes  or  fours  at  a  time  with  his  broadswcnrd.    Wisbsrt's 
character  of  Maodonald  is  that  he  **was  a  brave  enoogb 
man,  but  rather  a  better  soldier  than  a  general,  eztmnelv 
violent,  and  daribg  even  to  raabness.**    A  successful  ebai^    ; 
by  Montrose,  in  the  nick  of  time,  retrieved  the  bonoor  of    , 
the  day.  i 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Alfbrd,  in  1645,  he  was  ssnt  into 
the  Highlands  to  recruit,  and  after  that  event  he  joined  Men-     i 
trose  with  about  700  Macleans  under  their  chief.    Yaiioas 
other  clans  also  joined  Montrose  at  this  time.  ' 

After  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  he  was  sent  by  Mootross  into 
Ayrshire  with  a  strong  force  to  suppress  a  rising  under  th» 
earls  of  Cassillis  and  Glencaim.    We  are  told  that  tbe  coofl-     ! ' 
teas  of  Loudon,  whose  husband  had  acted  a  oonspicooiu  pert     i 
against  the  king,  received  Maodonald  with  great  kindiKss  at    ' 
Loudon  castle,  and  not  only  embraced  him  in  her  anns,  bat    1 1 
entertained  him  with  great  splendour  and  hospitality.  ((?stf-     / 
ry's  i/ietiuw's,  p.  155.)    Montrose  having  been' appdnted  I7 
the  king  captain-general  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Soot* 
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land,  conferred  the  honour  of  kni^thood  upon  Maodonald,  in 
pmence  of  the  whole  army.  Almost  immediatelj  after,  the 
latter  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Highlands, 
to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  Clandonald  hy  Argyle  four 
years  hefore.  Montrose  strongij  remonstrated  against  such 
a  atep,  but  in  Tain.  Maodonald  went  off  with  upwards  of 
8,(MM>  Highlanders,  and  120  of  the  best  of  the  Irish  troops, 
whom  lie  had  selected  as  a  body-guard.  This  desertion  was 
a  prindpal  cause  of  the  defeat  of  Montrose*s  army  soon  after 
at  Philiphaugh.  When  MontrosSf  by  command  of  the  king, 
disbanded  his  forces,  Macdonald  was  one  of  those  who  were 
pxcepted  from  pardon  by  the  government  In  May  1647 
General  David  Leslie  was  ordered  to  advance  into  Kintyre  to 
drive  out  Macdonald,  who  was  there  with  a  force  of  about 
1,400  foot,  and  two  troops  of  horse.  He  had  taken  no  pre- 
cautions to  guard  the  passes  leading  into  that  peninsula,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  forced  to  retire  from  it  by  Leslie.  Af- 
ter placing  800  men  in  a  fortress  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Dunavertie,  he  embarked  his  troops  in  boats  provided  for  the 
occasion,  and  passed  over  into  Isla.  Leslie  immediately  went 
in  pursuit  of  him,  when  Macdonald  fled  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  soon  afterwards  killed  in  battle.  His  father,  old  CoU 
Keitache,  was  left  with  200  men  in  the  castle  of  Dunyveg  in 
Isla,  and  being  entrapped  by  Leslie  into  a  surrender  of  it, 
was  handed  over  to  the  Campbells,  and  hanged  from  the  mast 
of  his  own  galley,  placed  over  the  cleft  of  a  rock  near  the 
castle  of  Dunstafinage. 


The  Macdonalds  of  Garragach  and  Keppooh,  called  the 
Clanranald  of  Loohaber,  were  descended  fh>m  Alexander,  or 
Allaster  Carrach,  third  son  of  John,  lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
Lady  Mai^garet  Stewart.  He  was  forfeited  for  joining  the 
insurrection  of  the  Islanders,  under  Donald  Balloch,  in  1431, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  lands  were  bestowed  upon  Duncan 
Madnto^,  captain  of  the  dan  Chattan,  which  proved  the 
csuse  of  a  fierce  and  lasting  fend  between  the  Madntoahes 
and  the  Macdonalds.  It  was  from  Ranald,  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Allaster  Carrach,  that  the  tribe  recdved  the  name 
of  the  Clanranald  of  Lochaber. 

In  1498,  the  then  chief  of  the  tribe,  Donald,  elder  brother 
of  Allaster  MacAngiis.  grandson  of  Alli«t«ter  Carrach,  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  Dougal  Stewart,  fii-Ht  of  Appin.  His 
son,  John,  who  succeeded  him,  having  delivered  up  to  Mac- 
intosh, chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  as  steward  of  Lochaber, 
one  of  the  tribe  who  had  committed  some  crime,  and  had  fled 
to  him  for  protection,  rendered  himself  unpopular  among  his 
clan,  and  was  deposed  from  the  chiefship.  His  cousin  and 
heir  male  presumptive,  Donald  Glas  MacAUaster,  was  dect- 
ed  chief  in  his  place.  During  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  says 
Mr.  Gregory,  this  tribe  continued  to  hold  theur  lands  in  Loch- 
aber, as  occupants  merely,  and  without  a  legal  daim  to  the 
heritage.  (BigklandB  <md  Itlea,  p.  109.)  In  1646  Ranald 
Macdonald  Glas,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Donald 
Glas  MacAUaster,  and  the  captain  of  the  clan  Cameron,  be- 
ing preeent  at  the  daughter  of  Lord  Lovat  and  the  Frasers, 
at  the  battle  of  Kinloch-lochy,  (see  page  262  of  this  volume,) 
and  having  also  supported  all  the  rebdlions  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  concealed  themselves  in  Lochaber,  when  the  earl  of 
Huntly  entered  that  district  with  a  condderahle  force  and 
laid  it  waste,  taking  many  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners. 
Having  been  apprehended  by  William  Madntosh,  captain  of 
the  dan  Chattan,  the  two  chiefs  were  delivered  over  to  Hunt- 
ly, who  conveyed  them  to  Perth,  where  they  were  detained 
in  prison  for  some  time.  They  were  afterwards  tried  at  El- 
gin for  high  treason,  and  being  found  guilty  were  beheaded 
II. 


in  1547.    Their  heads  were  placed  on  the  gates  of  the  town, 
and  several  of  their  followers  were  hanged. 

In  1598,  after  the  murder  of  *'  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray,** 
when  the  Madntoahes  and  Grants  made  hostile  inroads  into 
Hnntly's  estates,  that  nobleman  caused  the  clan  Cameron  to 
plunder  the  lands  of  the  clan  Chattan  in  Badenooh,  and  sent 
the  Clanranald  of  Lochaber  under  Keppoch,  their  chief,  to  spoil 
and  waste  tlio  estates  of  the  Grants  in  Strathspey.  Keppoch 
seized  the  ca^ttle  of  Inverness  for  Huntiy,  of  whom  he  was  a 
vassal  for  the  lands  of  Gargavach  or  Garragach  in  the  Braes 
of  I<<(>chaber,  but  from  want  of  provisions  was  compelled  by 
Macintosh  to  retire  from  it,  one  of  his  sons,  and  an  officer  of 
his  being  taken  and  hung.  He  asdsted  Huntly  at  the  battle 
of  Glenlivat  in  October  1594,  when  die  young  earl  of  Argyle 
was  defeated.  After  tlie  banuhment  of  Huntiy  and  the 
other  Popish  earls,  the  duke  of  Lennox  was  employed  to  re- 
duce Uieir  vassals  to  obedience,  and  Keppoch  gave  his  bond 
of  service  to  the  earl  of  Aigyle  for  himself  and  liis  dan,  and 
delivered  to  the  deputies  of  that  nobleman  one  of  his  sons  as 
a  hostage  for  his  obedience.  On  the  return  of  Huntiy,  how- 
ever, and  his  restoration  to  favour  in  1598,  Keppoch,  with 
others  of  his  old  vassals,  ranged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  their  former  lord.  (^CMectaaea  de  rdnu  AlbanicU^ 
P.SOO.) 

Allaster  MacRanald  of  Keppooh  and  his  ddest  son  assist- 
ed Sir  James  Maodonald  in  his  escape  from  Edinbui^h  castie 
in  1615  (see  page  708  of  this  volume),  and  was  with  him  at 
the  head  of  his  clan  during  his  subsequent  rebellion.  On  ita 
snppresdon  he  fled  towards  Kintyre,  and  narrowly  escaped 
bdng  taken  with  the  loss  of  his  vessels  and  some  of  his  men. 
In  the  following  January,  a  commission  was  given  to  Lord 
Gordon,  Huntly*s  eldest  son,  for  the  apprehendon  of  Keppoch 
and  his  son,  a  reward  of  5,000  marks  being  ofiered  for  dther 
of  them,  alive  or  dead.  A  second  commisdon  was  given  to 
Huntly  himsdf  agdnst  Keppoch.  In  July  1618  a  commis- 
sion of  fire  and  sword  against  Keppoch  and  his  sons  was 
granted  to  Madntosh,  but  Lord  Gordon  procured  its  recall 
before  it  could  be  acted  upon.  With  his  second  son,  Donald 
Glas,  Keppoch  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  Spain,  but 
two  years  thereafter  was  recalled  by  King  James  to  London, 
and  recdved  a  pension  of  200  merks  from  that  monarch. 
Under  a  protection  for  dx  months  from  the  king  he  appeared 
before  the  privy  coundl  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  finding  sufii- 
cient  security  for  his  obedience  to  the  laws,  he  obtained  his 
pardon,  and  was  allowed  to  return  to  Lochaber. 

In  the  great  dvil  war  the  Clanranald  of  Loohaber  were 
very  active  on  the  king*8  side.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
Alexander  Maodonald  Glas,  the  young  chief  of  Keppoch,  and 
his  brother,  were  murdered  by  some  of  their  own  discontent- 
ed followers.  CoU  Maodonald  was  the  next  chief.  Previous 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  feud  between  his  dan  and  the 
Macintoshes,  regarding  the  lands  he  occupied,  led  to  the  last 
dan  battie  that  was  ever  fought  in  the  Highlands.  The 
Madntoshes  having  invaded  Lochaber,  were  defeated  on  a 
hdght  called  Muhvy.  So  violent  had  been  Keppoch*s  armed 
proceedings  before  this  event  that  the  government  had  issued 
a  commisdon  of  fire  and  sword  against  him.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Madntoshes,  he  advanced  to  Inverness,  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  for  supporting 
the  former  agdnst  him,  if  they  did  not  purchase  his  forbear- 
ance by  paying  a  laige  sum  as  a  fine,  Dundee,  however, 
anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  Inverness, 
granted  Keppoch  hia  own  bond  in  behalf  of  the  town,  oblig- 
ing himsdf  to  see  Keppooh  paid  2,000  dollars,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  uid  iignriea  he  alleged  he  had  sustained 
fi-om  the  Madntoshes.    Keppoch  brought  to  the  aid  of  Dun- 
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dM  1,000  HigbbodoB,  and  as  Madntodi  rafiMed  to  ttbmd  a 
frwodly  mtcnrieir  aolieitcd  bj  Doadee,  Kcppocfa,  at  tha  de- 
aira  of  tha  bitter,  dfota  awaj  faia  ottla.  Wa  an  told  tbat 
Dvndaa  «*Med  to  caD  him  CoQ  of  tfaa  cowea,  baeaHalie 
fbond  tham  out  when  thef  wen  driven  to  tb«  InDa  oat  of  tbe 
waj."  Ha  fto^  at  tbe  battle  of  KiDifcnnikia»  and,  on  tbe 
bmUsg  oat  of  tbe  nbeOion  of  1715,  be  joined  tbe  cari  of 
Har,  witb  wbom  be  Iboglit  at  Sberiffoniir.  Hii  am,  Alez> 
ander  Maedonald  of  Keppocb,  on  tbe  anriral  of  Prince  Cliarica 
in  Scotland  in  1745,  at  once  dedand  for  bhn,  and  at  a 
BieetiDg  of  tbe  cbiefii  to  eonanlt  as  to  tbe  eoona  tbej  abooU 
pome,  be  gimre  it  as  bis  opinioQ  tbat  as  tbe  prince  bad 
risked  bia  penon,  and  genenoalj  tbrnm  bimadf  into  tbe 
baada  of  Us  firienda,  tbej  wen  bound,  in  dntj  at  least,  to 
nise  men  instantlj  for  tbe  protectioa  of  bia  person,  whatenr 
mi^t  be  tbe  eonaeqnenoea. 

On  tbe  eomniencement  of  tbe  rebelfion,  two  oompaniea  of 
tbe  aecond  battalion  of  tbe  Scots  Bojala,  under  tbe  eommand 
of  Captain,  afterwaida  General  Scott,  baring  been  despatebed 
from  Fort  Angnstoa  to  reinforoe  Fort  William,  wen  intcr> 
eepted  br  a  partj  of  Loebiel's  and  Keppocb's  men.  To  wptan 
the  effcttion  of  blood,  Keppocb  adraneed  abme  to  Scott*8 
party,  and  offered  them  quarter.  Captain  Scott,  who  had 
been  wounded  and  bad  two  of  bia  men  killed,  immediately 
samndered,  and  be  and  bis  whole  pai^  wen  taken  priaon- 
enk  After  tbe  IVetender  bad  been  prodanned  at  Glenfin- 
nan,  Keppocb  joined  tbe  prince  then  with  800  or  bis  men. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  leaden  of  tbe  party  who  subsequently 
captured  Edinbuigbf  and  was  at  tbe  battle  of  Preetoo,  where, 
aa  well  as  at  tbe  battle  of  FaUdric,  he  and  bis  men  fouglit  on 
tbe  eztrsme  right  of  tbe  first  Kne.  On  tbe  arrival  of  tbe 
dnke  of  Cumberland  at  Edinbux^g^,  be  was  one  of  tbe  seven 
chiefs  who,  witb  Lord  Geoige  Manray,  advised  tbe  retreat  of 
the  Highland  army  to  the  north.  At  tbe  battle  of  CnUoden 
the  three  Maedonald  regiments  formed  tbe  left  line,  and  on 
their  giving  way,  Keppocb,  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  bis 
dan,  advanced  with  bis  drawn  sword  in  one  band  and  his 
pistol  in  tbe  other,  but  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  mus- 
ket shot  Donald  Roy  Maedonald,  a  captain  in  Clannnald's 
rrfpment,  foUowed  him,  and  entreated  him  not  to  throw 
away  his  life,  assuring  him  tbat  his  wound  was  not  mortal, 
and  that  he  might  easily  rejoin  his  r^roent  in  the  retreat,  but 
Keppocb,  after  recommending  him  to  take  can  of  hiinsdf, 
received  another  shot,  and  waa  killed  on  tbe  spot.  Then  an 
still  numerous  cadets  of  tliis  family  in  Locbaber,  but  tbe 
prindpal  house,  says  Mr.  Gregory,  {Bighlandt  and  Ttbi,  p. 
415,)  if  not  yet  extinct,  has  kwt  all  infinenoe  in  that  district 
Latterly  they  changed  their  name  to  Macdonnell. 


For  tbe  Glengarry  branch  of  the  Maodonalds,  see  Mao 
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The  Clanranald  of  Garmoran  an  descended  from  Ranald, 
younger  son  of  John,  first  lord  of  tbe  Isles,  by  his  first  wife, 
Amis,  hdreas  of  the  MacRorys  or  Macruaries  of  Garmoran. 
In  1878  he  reodved  a  grant  of  the  North  Idea,  Garmoran, 
and  other  lands,  to  be  hdd  of  John,  lord  of  the  Idea,  and  his 
hein.  His  desoendanto  oompnhended  tbe  families  of  Moy- 
dart,  Morar,  Knqydart,  and  Glengarry,  and  came  in  time  to 
form  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  the  Clandonald.  Alexan- 
der Macmari  of  Moydart,  chief  of  tbe  Clanranald,  was  one  of 
the  prindpal  chiefs  sdzed  by  James  1.  at  Inverness  in  1427, 
and  soon  after  beheaded.  The  great-grandson  of  Ranald, 
named  Allan  Macmari,  who  became  chief  of  the  Clanranald 
in  1481,  was  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  Angus,  the 
yonng  lord  of  the  Isles,  at  the  battle  of  the  Bloody  Bay,  (see 


page  547  of  this  volume,)  and  he  fikewiae  followed  Alexin. 

derofLodnUi,  nephew  of  tbe  hxd  of  the  Idea,  in  bis  inra- 

sioD  of  Roos  and  Cromarty  in  1491,  when  he  reedved  a  Isifie 

pertioo  of  tbe  booty  taken  on  tbe  occadoo.     {Gregory  t 

tmd  Islet,  page  66.)    In  1495,  on  the  aeoood  ex- 

of  James  IV.  to  tbe  Idea,  Allan  Macmari  was  eae 

of  tbe  diie&  who  made  their  sulmiasion.     In  the  fsUowing 

year  be  appeared,  with  four  other  diicfii  of  rank,  before  the 

kcda  of  eoundl,  when  they  bound  themadvea  "  by  tbe  eztca- 

SMO  of  their  banda.**  to  the  eari  of  Argyle,  on  bdidf  of  tbe 

king,  to  abetain  from  nmtnal  injuriea  and  molestation,  eacb 

under  a  penalty  of  £500.    (iMdL  p.  92.) 

During  tbe  whole  of  the  15th  century  the  Clanrandd  bad 

been  engaged  in  ftnds  regarding  tbe  luda  of  Gaimonn  and 

Uiat;  fizBt,  with  tbe  Sioi  Gorrie,  or  rsee  of  Godiny,  eldest 

brother  of  Randd,  the  founder  of  tbe  tribe,  and  afterwards 

with  tbe  Maodonalda  or  danfauiatem  of  Sleat,  and  it  was  not 

tin  1506,  that  they  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  Icgd  title  to  tbe 

disputed  landa.    John,  ddest  son  of  Hugh  of  Skat,  baring 

no  isBoe;  made  over  all  bia  estates  to  the  Clamranald,  indod- 

ing  the  landa  occupied  by  them.    Archibald,  or  Gilkspock 

Dubh,  natuxal  brother  of  John,  baring  dain  Donald  Gdbdi 

and  another  of  Jdm*s  brothers,  endeavoured  to  seiae  tbe  lands 

of  Sleat,  but  was  expelled  from  the  North  Idea  by  Bandd 

Bane  Allanson  of  Moydart,  ddeat  son  of  the  chief  of  Gbmn- 
naU.    Tbe  latter  married  Florence,  daughter  of  Madan  of 

Ardnamureban,  and  had  4  sons;  1.  Ranald  Bane.  2.  Alex- 
ander, who  had  3  sons,  John,  Farqubar,  and  Angna,  and  a 
daughter.  S.  Randd  Oig;  and  4.  Angua  Beiichaon.  Banald 
Oig,  the  3d  aou,  died  in  1536,  and  left  an  mly  eon,  Doogald, 
who  about  the  end  of  1537  was  murdered,  in  the  island  of 
Uist  in  coiiseqnenos  of  hia  cruelty.  Dougald  bad  no  iaaoe. 
Angua  Reucli,  the  youngest  son,  had  a  aon  named  Dowie  or 
Coull,  who  had  a  aun  named  Allan,  whoae  son,  Alexaudo-,  waa 
tbe  ancestor  of  the  Maodondds  of  Morar. 

In  1509  Allan  MacRuari  was  tried,  oonvicted,  and  execot- 
ed,  in  preaence  of  the  king  in  Bidr  of  Atbol,  but  for  what 
eriiite  ia  nowhen  atated.  His  ddest  son,  Randd  Bane,  ob- 
toined  a  charter  of  the  landa  of  Moydart  and  Arisaig,  Dee. 
14, 1&40,  and  died  in  1541.  He  married  a  daughter  of  liorti 
Lovat,  and  had  one  aim,  Ranald  Gdda,  or  tbe  atranger,  from 
bia  benig  fbatered  by  bis  mother's  nlationa,  the  FnwerK. 

On  the  death  of  Ranald  Bnoe,  the  5th  chief,  the  clan,  wbo 
had  resolved  to  defeat  his  son*s  right  to  iiacoeed,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  nlationa.  the  Frasera,  baring  joined  tbe  eari 
of  Hnntly,  lieutenant  of  tbe  north,  againat  the  Maodondds, 
dioae  the  next  heir  to  the  estate  as  their  chief.  This  was  the 
young  Ranald*s  coudn-gennan,  .lobn  Moydartach,  or  John  of 
Moydart  ddest  son  of  Alexander  Allanson,  2d  son  of  Allan 
MacRuari,  and  John  was,  accordingly,  acknowledged  by  tbe 
clan  oaptdn  of  Clanrandd.  I>ovat  apprised  of  the  intentions  ot 
the  dan  agdnst  his  grandchild,  befon  their  scheme  was  rip- 
for  execution,  mardied  to  Castletirrim,  and  by  the  ssnstan  e 
of  the  Frasen,  placed  Randd  Gdda  in  poeaesdon  of  tbe 
lands.  The  Clanrandd,  aadsted  by  the  Macdondds  of 
Keppoch  and  the  Clancameron,  hwring  bid  waste  and  piun- 
dend  tlie  districte  of  Abertarf  and  Stratberrick,  bdong- 
ing  to  Lovat,  and  the  lands  of  Urquhart  and  Glenmoristoo, 
the  property  of  the  Granta,  the  earl  of  Huntly,  the  kiiig^ 
lieutenant  in  tbe  north,  to  drive  them  back  and  put  an  end 
to  their  nvagea,  was  obliged  to  rdse  a  numerous  force.  Be 
penetrated  as  far  as  Inverlochy  m  I/)chaber,  4ndthenie- 
turned  to  his  own  territories.  The  battle  of  Kinioeh-lod^, 
cdled  Blar-nan-leine,  "  the  field  of  shirts,"  followed,  ss  idat- 
ed  at  page  262  of  this  volume.  The  Macdondds  bang  tiie 
victors,  the  result  was  that  John  Moydartach  was  maintsind 
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in  poesesabn  of  the  chieftfhip  and  estates,  and  transmitted 
the  same  to  his  descendants.  On  the  return  of  HnntW,  wiUi 
an  army,  into  Lochaber,  John  Mojdartach  fled  to  the  Isles, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time. 

In  1552  a  commisnon  was  given  to  the  earl  of  ArgylQ 
aifainst  the  Cianranald,  on  aoooant  of  their  chief  having  re- 
fused to  obey  the  snmmons  of  the  r^nt  Arran  to  meet  him 
at  Aberdeen,  with  the  other  chiefs,  bat  after  communication 
with  John  Moydartach,  Argrle  undertook  that  this  chief 
should  perBonally  appear  in  presence  of  the  privy  council  be- 
fore the  following  February.  When  the  queen  dowager  as- 
sumed the  r^ncy  in  April  1554,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Huntiy 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Clanranald,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force,  chiefly  Highlanders  and  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
he  passed  into  Moydait  and  Knoydart,  but  finding  that  the 
chief  and  his  dan  had  retreated  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Highlands,  Huntly's  officers  refused  to  follow  them  there, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  aJtwndon  the  enterprise  and  return 
home.  In  the  following  year  the  queen  regent  sent  tlie  earl 
of  Athol,  with  a  spedal  commissioii  to  apprehend  the  chief  of 
Clanranald,  when  he  prevailed  upon  John  Moydartadi,  two 
of  his  sons,  and  some  of  his  kinsmen,  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  queen,  who  pardoned  them  theur  past  oflences,  bat  or- 
dered them  to  be  detained  prisonem,  some  at  Perth,  and 
others  at  the  custle  of  Methven.  They  soon,  however,  made 
their  escape  to  their  own  country. 

The  Clanranald  distinguished  themselves  under  the  mar- 
quis of  Montrose  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century.  At 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  their  chief,  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  fought  under  Dundee,  with  500  of  his  men. 
They  wero  also  at  Sheriffmuir.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
Clanranald  took  an  active  part  Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  tlie 
brother  of  the  chief,  then  from  age  and  infirmities  unfit  to  be 
of  any  service,  had  an  interview  with  Prince  Charies,  on  his 
anrival  off  the  island  of  Eriska,  and  positively  refused  to  aid 
his  enterprise.  On  the  following  day,  however,  young  Clan- 
ranald, accompanied  by  his  kinsmen,  Alexander  Macdonald 
of  Glenaladale  and  ^neas  Macdonald  of  Dalily,  the  author  of 
a  Journal  and  Memoirs  of  the  Expedition,  went  on  board  the 
princess  vessel,  and  readily  offered  him  his  services.  He  af- 
terwards joined  him  with  200  of  his  clan,  and  was  with  him 
throughout  the  rebellion. 

At  the  battles  of  Preston  and  Falkirk,  the  Macdonalds 
were  on  the  right  line,  which  they  claimed  as  their  due,  but 
at  Cnlloden  the  three  Macdonald  regiments,  of  Clanranald, 
Keppoch,  and  Glengaixy,  formed  the  left.  In  support  of 
their  claim  to  the  right  the  Macdonalds  stated  that,  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  fidelity  of  Angns  Macdonald,  lord  oi  the  Isles, 
in  protecting  Bobert  the  Bruce,  for  upwsrds  of  nine  months, 
in  his  territories,  that  prince,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
conferred  the  post  of  honour,  the  right,  upon  the  Maodonslds 
— that  this  post  had  always  been  enjoyed  by  them,  unless 
when  yielded  from  courtesy  upon  particular  occasions,  as  was 
done  to  the  chief  of  the  Macleans  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw. 
{Lockhart  Papers^  vol.  u.  p.  610.)  It  was,  however,  main- 
tained by  Ix»rd  George  Murray,  that  under  the  marquis  of 
Montrose  the  right  had  been  assigned  to  the  Athol  men,  snd 
he  insisted  that  that  post  should  now  be  conferred  upon 
them.  The  dispute  was  put  an  end  to  by  Charles*  prevailing 
upon  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Macdonalds  to  waive  their  pre- 
tensions upon  that  occasion.  It  was  probably  thor  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  at  being  placed  on  the  left  of  the  line  that 
caused  the  Macdonald  regiments,  on  observing  that  the  right 
and  centre  had  given  way,  to  turn  theur  backs  and  fly  from 
the  fatal  field  without  striking  a  blow. 

At  Glenboisdale,  whither  Charles  retreated,  after  the  de- 


feat at  Culloden.  he  was  joined  by  young  Clanranald,  and 
several  other  adherents,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
from  embarking  for  the  Isles,  but  m  vain.  Young  Clanran- 
ald was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  held  a  meeting  at  Mortlaig, 
soon  after,  when  they  entered  into  a  bond  for  their  mutual 
defence,  and  agreed  to  assemble  their  clans  the  following 
week  at  Auchnicany  in  the  Braes  of  Lochaber,  but  none  of 
them,  for  various  reasons,  were  Me  to  meet  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed. When  the  prince  first  took  shelter  in  Benbecnla, 
he  was  visited  by  old  Clanranald,  to  whom  the  island  be- 
longed. On  his  second  visit  to  that  island  the  chief  agaui 
visited  him,  and  promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  bis  power 
to  enable  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Lady  Clanranald,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  the  prince  half-a-dosen  of  shirts,  M>me 
shoes  and  stockings,  a  supply  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  otiier 
articles  of  which  he  stood  much  in  need.  When  Charles  re- 
moved to  South  Uist,  Clanranald  placed  twelve  men  at  his 
disposal,  to  serve  ss  goides,  and  to  obey  his  orders.  For  the 
sssistanoe  rendered  to  the  prince.  Lady  Clanranald,  and, 
sometime  after,  her  husband,  old  Clanranald,  and  Macdontild 
of  Boisdale,  his  brother,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Lon- 
don, but  a  few  months  thereafter  they  were  set  at  Hberty. 
In  the  act  of  indemnity  passed  in  June  1747,  young  danniD- 
ald  was  one  of  those  who  were  spedally  excepted  finom  pardon. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Benbecnla  was  Ranald, 
brother  of  Donald  Macallan,  who  was  captain  of  the  Clan- 
ranald in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  Th* 
Macdonalds  of  Boisdale  are  cadets  of  Benbecnla,  and  those  of 
Stafffi  of  Boisdale.  On  the  failure  of  Donald^s  descendants, 
the  family  of  Benbecnla  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Castle- 
tirrim,  and  the  captainship  of  the  Clanranald,  represented 
by  Reginald  Geoi^  Macdonald  of  Clanranald.  . 

From  John,  another  brother  of  Donald  Macallan,  came  the 
family  ef  Kinlochmoidart,  which  terminated  in  an  heiress. 
This  lady  married  Colonel  Robertson,  who,  in  her  right, 
assumed  the  name  of  Macdonald. 

From  John  Oig,  uncle  of  Donald  Macallan,  descended  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glenaladale.  ''  The  head  of  this  family,**  says 
Mr.  Gregory,  "John  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale.  being  obliged 
to  qmt  Scotland  about  1772,  in  consequence  of  family  misfor- 
tunes, sold  his  Seottisb  estates  to  his  cousin  (also  a  Mao- 
donald),  and  emi^ating  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  with 
about  200  fullowers,  purchased  a  tract  of  40,000  aeres  there, 
while  the  200  Highlanden  have  increased  to  800.** 

One  of  the  attendants  of  Prince  Charles,  who,  after  Cnl- 
loden, embarked  with  him  for  France,  whs  Neil  Mae  Eachin 
Macdonsld,  a  gentleman  sprung  from  tlie  branch  of  the  Clan- 
ranald  in  Uist  He  served  in  France  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Scottish  regiment  of  Ogilvie,  and  whs  father  of  Stephen  James 
Joeeph  Macdonald,  manhal  of  France,  and  duke  of  Tai-entuui, 
bom  Nov.  17, 1765;  died  Sept.  24,  1840. 

What  is  called  the  Bed  Book  of  Clanranald,  u  a  manu- 
script in  Gaelic  written  on  parchment,  by  the  MaeVuirichti, 
who  were,  for  generations,  bards  to  the  family  of  Clanranald, 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Highland  clans, 
with  part  of  the  works  of  Ossian.— See  SuvrLKMiaiT. 

The  Macdonalds  of  Glenco  are  descended  firom  John  Og, 
sumaroed  Fraochf  natural  son  of  Angus  Og  of  lsU^  and  bro- 
ther of  John,  fint  lord  of  the  Isles.  He  settled  in  Glenco, 
which  is  a  wild  and  j^oomy  vale  in  the  district  of  Lorn,  Ar- 
gyleshire,  as  a  vassal  under  his  brother ;  and  some  of  his 
descendants  still  possess  lands  there.  This  branch  of  the 
Macdonalds  was  known  as  the  clan  Ian  Abrach,  it  is  sup- 
posed from  one  of  the  family  being  fostered  in  Lochaber. 
After  the  Revolution,  Mackian  or  Alexander  Macdonald  uf 
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Glenoo,  was  oim  of  the  ehiefii  who  sapported  the  canae  of 
King  James,  having  joined  Dundee  in  Lochaber  at  the  head 
of  his  clan,  and  a  monrnfiil  interest  attaches  to  the  historf  of 
this  tribe  firom  the  dreadfhl  maasaore,  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  exterminate  it  in  February  1692.  The  stocy  has 
often  been  told,  and  as  it  oomes  quite  within  the  object  of 
tins  work,  it  may  be  repeated  here. 

A  negotiation  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Breadal- 
bane  with  the  Highland  Jacobite  chiefs  to  induce  them  to 
submit  to  the  goremment.  It  was,  however,  broken  off  by 
the  ohiefii,  principally  at  the  instigation  of  Maodonald  of 
Glenoo,  between  whom  and  the  earl  a  difierenoe  had  arisen 
respecting  certain  claims  which  the  latter  had  against  Glenoo*s 
tenants  for  plundering  his  lands,  his  lordship  insisting  for 
compensation  out  of  Glenco*s  share  of  the  money  which  go- 
vernment had  placed  at  his  disposal  for  distribution  among 
the  chiefs.  The  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  extremely 
irritating  to  the  earl,  who  threatened  Glenco  with  his  ven- 
geance, and  immediately  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Secretary  Dalrymple,  the  master  of  Stair,  between  whom  it  is 
understood  a  plan  was  concerted  for  cutting  off  the  chief  and 
his  people.  On  the  27th  August  1691,  a  proclamation  was 
idsued  offering  an  indemnity  to  all  persons  then  or  formerly 
in  arms  for  James  VIL,  who  should  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  King  William's  government  before  the  first  day  of 
Jnnnaiy  following,  on  pain  of  military  execution  after  that 
period.  All  the  other  chiefii  having  given  in  their  adherence 
within  the  prescribed  time,  Glenoo  resolved  to  do  so  too, 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Fort  William  to  take  the  re- 
quired oaths.  He  arrived  there  on  the  Slst  day  of  December 
1691,  being  the  last  day  allowed  by  the  proclamation  for  tak- 
ing them.  Presenting  himself  before  Colonel  Hill,  the 
governor  of  Fort  William,  he  desired  that  officer  to  administer 
to  him  the  oaths  required  by  the  proclamation,  but  the  gover- 
nor  declined  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  the  civil  magistrate 
alone  could  administer  them.  There  not  being  any  magis- 
trate whom  he  could  reach  before  the  day  closed,  Glenoo  re- 
monstrated with  him,  but  he  perristed  in  his  refusal.  He, 
however,  advised  Glenoo  to  hasten  to  Inverary,  and  gave  him 
a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  sheriff  of  Ar- 
gyleshire,  begging  of  him  to  recMve  Glenoo  as  a  ^*  lost  sheep,** 
and  to  administer  the  necessary  oaths  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  Glenoo  a  personal  protection  under  his  own 
hand,  with  an  assurHnce  that  no  proceedings  should  be  insti- 
tuted against  him  under  the  proclamation,  till  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  laying  his  case  before  the  king  or  privy 
council.  To  reach  Inverary  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
Glenco  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  mountains  almost 
impassable,  the  countiy  being  covered  with  deep  snow.  He 
did  not  even  stop  to  see  his  family,  though  he  passed  within 
half  a  mile  of  his  own  house.  At  Barcaldine  he  was  detained 
twenty-four  hours  by  Captain  Drummond.  On  arriving  at 
Inverary,  he  found  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  absent,  and 
he  had  to  wait  three  days  till  hie  return.  As  the  time  allow- 
ed for  taking  the  oaths  had  expired.  Sir  Colin  declined  at  first 
to  swear  Glenoo,  but  the  latter  having  first  importuned  him 
with  tears  to  receive  from  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
then  threatened  to  protest  against  the  sheriff  for  not  swear- 
ing him,  Sir  Colin  yielded,  and  administered  the  oaths  to  the 
nnfbrtnnate  chief  and  his  attendants,  on  the  6th  January. 
Glenco,  thereupon,  returned  home,  in  perfect  reliance  that 
having  done  his  utmost  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
government,  he  was  free  from  danger. 

Three  days  afler  the  oatiis  were  taken.  Sir  Colin  wrote 
Hill,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and  stating 
that  Glenoo  had  undertaken  to  get  all  his  friends  and  follow- 


ers to  follow  his  example.  AboiU  tiie  same  time  be  seot  tJj« 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Hill,  and  a  certificate  that 
Glenco  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  Colin  Campbell, 
sheriff  clerk  of  Ai^le,  then  at  Edinburgh,  witii  instmctiona 
to  lay  the  same  before  the  ]nivy  council,  and  to  infonn  him 
wheUier  the  oouncil  received  the  oath.  The  paper  on  which 
the  certificate  that  Glenco  had  taken  the  oaths  was  written, 
contained  other  oertificatea  of  oaths  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered within  the  time  fixed,  but  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  derk 
of  the  privy  council,  refused  to  receive  the  oertifioite  relating 
to  Glenoo.  as  irregular.  Campbell,  thereupon,  wuted  i^on 
Ixird  Aberuchil,  a  privy  councillor  and  lord  of  sesnon,  and 
requested  him  to  take  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the 
council.  He  accordingly  spoke  to  Jjord  Stair  and  other  pnvy 
cnuncillon,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  oertificate 
could  not  be  received  without  a  warrant  from  the  king.  In- 
stead, however,  of  laying  the  matter  before  the  privy  oomicil, 
or  informing  Glenoo  of  the  rejection  of  the  oertifioate,  tiiat  be 
might  petition  the  king,  Campbell  perfidiously  defaced  tfae 
certificate,  and  lodged  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written  with 
the  clerks  of  the  coundl. 

To  enforce  the  penalties  in  the  proclamation,  now  that  the 
time  allowed  for  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  had  exjnred, 
instructions,  signed  and  countereigned  by  the  king,  on  tfae 
11th  January,  were  sent  down  by  young  Stair  to  Sir  Thomaa 
Livingston,  commander  of  tlie  forces ;  by  which  be  waa  or- 
dered "  to  march  the  troops  against  the  rebels  who  had  not 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  and  to  destroy  tliem  bj 
fire  and  sword  ;**  but  he  was  allowed  a  discretionary  povrer 
to  give  terms  and  quarters  to  chieftains  and  heritors,  or  leaid- 
ers,  they  becoming  prisoners  of  war,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  to  the  community,  on  taking  the  same  oath 
apd  delivering  up  their  arms.  In  his  letter  to  livingpton, 
enclosing  these  instructions.  Secretary  Dalrymple  ugnificant- 
ly  says :  ^*  I  have  no  great  kindness  to  Keppoch  nor  Glcnooi, 
and  it  is  well  that  people  are  in  mercy,  and  then  just  now  my 
lord  Argyle  tells  me  that  Glenoo  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  at 
which  I  rejoice.  It  is  a  great  work  of  charity  to  be  exact  in 
rooting  out  that  damnable  sect,  the  worst  of  the  Highlanda.** 
Additional  instructions,  bearing  date  16th  January,  alao 
signed  and  countersigned  by  King  William,  were  despatched 
to  Linngston  by  the  master  of  Stair,  one  of  which  waa  that 
"if  M'Ean  of  Glenco  and  that  tribe  can  be  well  separated 
from  the  rest,  it  will  be  a  proper  rindication  of  the  pviblic 
justice  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves.**  In  the  letter  ood- 
taining  these  instructions  Dalrymple  informs  Livingston  that 
**  the  king  does  not  at  all  incline  to  receive  any  after  the  diet 
but  in  mercy.**  He  artfully  adds,  however,  *' but  for  a  just 
example  of  vengeance,  I  entreat  the  thieving  tribe  of  Glenoo 
may  be  rooted  out  to  purpose.**  A  duplicate  of  these  addi- 
tional instructions  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  by  Dalrymple 
to  Colonel  Hfll,  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  with  a  letter 
of  similar  import  to  that  sent  to  Livingston.  From  the  fol- 
lowing extract  it  would  appear  that  not  only  the  eari  of 
Breadalhane,  but  also  the  earl  of  Aigyle,  was  cognisant  of 
this  infamous  transaction.  **  The  earls  of  Argyle  and  Bread- 
alhane have  promised  that  they  (the  Macdonalds  of  Gleneo) 
shall  have  no  retreat  in  their  bounds,  the  passes  to  JRannod* 
would  be  secured,  and  the  hazard  certified  to  the  laird  ot 
Weems  to  reset  them;  in  that  case  Argyle*s  detachmeBt, 
with  a  party  that  may  be  posted  in  Island  Stalker,  must  cat 
them  off** 

Preparatory  to  putting  the  fatal  warrant  mto  execution,  a 
party  of  Argyle*8  regiment,  to  the  number  of  120  men,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Campbell  of  Gloilyon,  was  orderad 
to  proceed  to  Glenco.  and  take  np  their  quarters  there,  aboat 
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the  end  of  Januaiy,  or  begmning  of  Febraary.  On  approach- 
ing the  Glen,  they  were  met  by  John  Maiodonald,  the  elder 
eon  of  the  chief,  at  the  head  of  aboat  20  men.  On  his  de- 
manding from  Campbell  the  reason  of  his  coming  into  a 
peaceful  eonntry  like  theurs  with  a  military  force,  he  and  two 
sabaltems  who  were  with  him  explained  that  they  came  as 
friends,  and  that  their  sole  object  was  to  obtain  snitable 
quarters,  where  they  could  oonyeniontly  collect  the  arrears  of 
cess  and  hearth  money, — a  new  tax  laid  on  by  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  1690, — in  proof  of  which  Lieutenant  Lindsay 
produced  the  instructions  of  Colonel  Hill  to  that  effect. 
Having  j^ven  their  parole  of  honour  that  they  came  without 
any  hostile  intentions,  and  tliat  no  harm  would  be  done  to 
the  persons  or  property  of  the  chief  and  his  tenants,  they 
received  a  kindly  welcome,  and  were  hospitably  entertained 
byGleneo  and  bis  fkmily  till  the  fatal  morning  of  the  massa- 
cre. Indeed,  so  familiar  was  Olenlyon  that  scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  visit  the  house  of  Alexander  Maodo- 
nald,  the  yoonger  son  of  the  chief,  who  was  married  to  his 
niece,  and  take  his  "  morning  drink,'*  agreeably  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Highland  hospitality. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  his  instructions,  Livingston 
wrote  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  been  fixed 
upon  by  the  secretary  to  be  the  executioner,  expresnng  his 
satisfaction  that  Glenco  had  not  taken  the  oath  within  the 
prescribed  period,  and  urging  hinv  now  that  a  "  Mr  occasion  " 
offered  for  showing  that  his  ganison  served  for  some  use, 
dmd  as  the  order  to  him  from  the  court  was  positive,  not  to 
spare  any  that  liad  not  come  timeously  in,  desiring  that  he 
would  begin  with  Glenco,  and  spare  nothing  of  what  belongs 
to  them,  *^  bnt  not  to  trouble  the  government  with  prisoners,** 
or,  in  other  words,  to  massacre  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Hamilton,  however,  did  not  take  any  immediate  steps  for  ex- 
ecuting this  inhuman  or^. 

In  the  meantime,  the  master  of  Stair  was  not  inactive. 
On  the  80th  January  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  Livingston, 
and  the  other  to  Hill,  preasmg  them  on.  Accordingly,  the 
latter,  on  the  12th  February,  sent  orders  to  Hamilton,  forth- 
with to  execute  tiie  murderous  commisnon.  On  the  same 
day,  Hamilton  directed  Mi^or  Robert  Duncanson,  of  Argyle*s 
regiment,  to  proceed  immediately  witii  a  detachment  to 
Glenco,  so  as  to  reach  the  post  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  by  five  o*clo<d:  the  following  morning,  at  which  hour  he 
promised  to  reach  another  post  with  a  party  of  Hiirs  regi- 
ment. On  receipt  of  this  order,  Duncanson  despatched  ano- 
ther fit>m  himself  to  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  then  liv- 
ing in  Glenco,  with  instructions  to  fall  upon  the  Macdonalds 
predsely  at  five  o*olock  the  following  momi^,  and  put  all  to 
the  sword  under  seventy  years  of  age,  and  to  have  **  a  special 
care  that  the  old  fox  and  his  sons  do  not  escape  yonr  hands.** 
\^th  this  sanguinary  order  in  his  pocket,  Campbell  spent  the 
evening  before  the  massacre  at  cards  with  John  and  Alexan- 
der Macdonald,  the  sons  of  the  chief.  At  parting  he  wished 
them  good  night,  and  even  accepted  an  invitation  from  Glenco 
himself  to  dine  with  him  the  following  day. 

Glenco  and  his  sons  retired  to  rest  at  their  usual  hoar,  but 
early  in  the  morning,  John  Macdonald,  the  elder  son,  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  voices  about  his  house,  jumped  ont  of 
bed,  threw  on  his  clothes,  and  went  to  Inverriggen,  where 
Glenlyon  was  quartered,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  unnsual 
bustle.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  soldiers  all  in 
motion,  on  which  he  inquired  at  Captain  Campbell  the  object 
of  such  extraordinary  preparations  at  such  an  early  hour. 
Campbell  pretended  that  his  sole  design  was  to  march  agunst 
some  of  Glengarry's  men,  and  craftily  referring  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  family,  he  put  it  to  the  young  man,  whether, 


if  he  intended  anything  hostile  to  the  clan,  he  would  not  have 
provided  for  the  safety  of  his  niece  and  her  husband.  Ap- 
parently satisfied  with  this  explanation,  John  Macdonald  re- 
turned home  and  again  retired  to  rest,  but  he  had  not  been 
long  in  l)ed  when  his  servant  informed  him  of  the  approach 
of  a  party  of  men  towards  the  house.  Leaping  from  his  bed 
he  ran  to  the  door,  and  perceiving  a  body  of  about  twenty 
soldiers  coming  in  the  direction  of  his  house,  he  fied  to  a  hill 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  his 
brother,  Alexander,  who  had  escaped  from  the  scene  of  car- 
nage, after  being  roused  from  sleep  by  his  servant. 

The  massacre  oonnmenced  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
at  three  diffarent  places  at  once.  Glenlyon  undertook  to 
butcher  his  own  hospitable  landlord  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Inverriggen,  where  he  and  a  party  of  his  men  were  quarter^ 
ed,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Lindsay  with  another  party  of  soldiers 
to  Glenco's  house,  to  cut  off  the  unsuspecting  cliief.  Under 
the  pretence  of  a  friendly  visit  Lindsay  and  his  party  obtained 
admission  into  the  bouse.  Glenco  was  in  bed,  and  while  in 
the  act  of  rising  to  receive  his  visitors,  he  was  basely  shot  at 
by  two  of  the  soldiers,  and  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his 
wife.  One  ball  entered  the  back  of  his  head,  and  another 
penetrated  his  body.  The  lady,  in  the  extremity  of  hn* 
anguish,  leapt  ont  of  bed  and  put  on  her  clothes,  but  the  ruf- 
fians stripped  her  naked,  pulled  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with 
their  teeth,  and  treated  her  so  cruelly  that  she  died  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  party  also  killed  two  men  whom  they 
found  in  the  house,  and  wounded  a  third  named  Duncan  Don, 
who  came  occasionally  to  Glenco  with  letters  from  Braemar. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Glenco's  house,  Glenlyon  was 
fiercely  pursuing  the  work  of  murder  at  Inverriggen,  where 
his  own  host  was  shot  by  his  order.  Here  the  party  seised 
nine  men,  whom  they  first  bound  hand  and  foot,  after  which 
they  shot  them  one  by  one.  Glenlyon  was  desirous  of  saving 
the  life  of  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  but  one 
Captain  Dmmmond  shot  him  dead.  The  same  officer,  in> 
polled  by  a  thirst  for  blood,  ran  his  dagger  through  the  body 
of  a  boy  who  had  grasped  Campbell  by  the  legs,  and  who  wnii 
supplicating  for  mercy.  Some  of  the  soldiers  carried  their 
cruelty  so  far  as  to  kill  a  woman,  and  a  boy  only  four  or  five 
years  dd. 

A  third  party  under  the  command  of  one  Sergeant  Barker, 
which  was  quartered  in  the  village  of  Auchnaion,  fired  upon 
a  body  of  nine  men  whom  they  observed  in  a  house  in  the 
village  ritting  before  a  fire.  Among  these  was  the  laird  of 
Auchintrincken,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot,  along  with  four 
more  of  the  party.  This  guitieman  had,  at  the  time,  a  pro- 
tection in  his  pocket  from  Colonel  Hill,  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed three  months  before.  The  remainder  of  the  party  in  the 
house,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  wounded,  escaped  by  the 
back  of  the  house.  A  brother  of  the  laird  of  Auchintrincken 
having  been  seized  by  Barker,  requested  him  as  a  favour  not 
to  despatch  him  in  the  house,  but  to  kill  him  outside  the 
door.  The  sergeant  consented,  because  he  said  he  had  expe- 
rienced his  kindness;  but  when  brought  out  he  threw  his 
plaid,  which  he  had  kept  loose,  over  the  faces  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  appointed  to  shoot  him,  and  also  escaped. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Glen  there  were  some  persons  draggvu 
from  their  beds  and  murdered,  among  whom  was  an  old  man 
of  eighty  years  of  age.  Between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  m- 
habitants  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  and  the  whole  male 
population  under  70  years  of  age,  amounting  to  200,  would 
have  been  cut  off,  if  fortunately  for  them  a  party  of  400  men 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  principally 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sanguinary  warrant,  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  severity  of  t-he  weather,  from 
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mohing  the  fiWn  till  eltven  o*clook,  six  faoan  after  Uie  I  of  each  elmi,  the  Cliindanald  oould  innxt«r  in  all  2,8S0  men. 


AlKUghter,  bv  which  time  the  whole  BonMviiin:  male  inbabi- 
tiints,  warned  of  their  dangei,  had  fled  to  the  hills.  On  af" 
riving  at  Canneloch-leven,  Hamilton  appointed  aevenil  parties 
to  proceed  to  different  parts  of  the  glen,  with  ordera  to  t>ike 
no  priaotmrs,  but  to  kill  all  the  men  that  came  in  their  waj. 
On  their  march  thej  met  M^jor  Dnncanson'a  pHrtr,  by  whom 
they  were  informed  of  the  events  of  the  morning.  They  also 
tiild  them  that  as  the  survivors  bad  escaped  to  the  hills,  they 
could  only  bum  the  houses  and  carry  off  the  cattle.  They 
accordingly  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  having  collected  the 
cattle  and  effecta  in  the  glen,  they  carried  them  to  Inver- 
lochVf  where  they  were  divided  among  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison. An  old  man,  the  only  rHmaining  male  inhabitant  of 
the  desclate  vide,  was  put  to  death  by  Hamilton's  orders. 

Ejected  from  their  dwellings  by  the  fire  whioli  consumed 
them,  the  greater  part  of  the  females  and  children,  overcome 
by  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  on  their  way  to  the  hills,  drop- 
ped down  and  perished  miserably  among  the  snow. 

In  every  quarter,  even  at  court,  the  account  of  the  massacre 
was  received  with  horror  and  indignation.  The  ministry, 
and  King  William  himself,  grew  alanned,  and  to  paoifv  the 
people  he  dismissed  the  maitter  of  Stair  from  his  councils, 
pretending  that  he  had  signed  the  order  for  the  maasacre 
among  a  mans  of  other  pnpers,  without  knowing  its  contents. 
This  is  the  only  defence  ever  offered  for  King  William,  but  it 
is  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  outcry  of  the  nation  for  an  en- 
quiry into  tliia  barbarous  transaction  was  so  great  that  a 
commission  was  isiued  in  169d,  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
others,  to  investigate  the  affair,  but  it  wns  never  acted  upon. 
On  29th  April  1695,  upwards  of  three  years  after  the  mas- 
sacre, another  commission  was  appointed,  with  the  marqnis 
of  Tweeddale,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  at  the  he:id 
of  it.  The  oommisNiiiners  appe:tr  to  have  conducted  the  en- 
quiry with  great  fairness,  but  anxious  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  the  king,  in  their  report,  which  was  subscribed  at  Holy- 
roodhouM,  on  the  20th  June,  and  transmitted  to  his  majesty, 
they  gave  a  forced  construction  to  the  terms  of  the  order,  and 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  massacre  upon  secretary  Dal- 
rymple.  Not  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it  was  ever 
brought  to  justice. 

This  celebrated  glen  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Ossian. 

The  Maodonalda  of  Glenco  joined  Prince  Charles  ou  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.  and  General  Stewart, 
in  his  Sketches  of  the  Highlanders,  relatea  that  when  tlie  in- 
surgent army  lay  at  Kirkliston,  near  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Stair,  grandson  of  Secretary  Dalrymple,  the  prince,  anxious 
to  save  hta  lordship*s  house  and  property,  and  to  remove  from 
his  followers  all  excitement  to  revenge,  proposed  that  the 
Glenco-men  should  be  marched  to  a  diatance,  lest  the  remem- 
brance of  the  share  which  his  grandfather  had  in  the  order 
for  the  massacre  of  the  clan  should  rouse  them  to  retaliate  on 
his  descendant.  Indignant  at  being  supposed  capable  of 
wrenking  their  vengennce  on  an  innocent  man,  th^  declared 
their  resolution  of  returning  home,  and  it  was  not  without 
much  explanation  and  great  persuasion  that  tiiey  were  pre- 
vented from  marching  away  tlie  following  morning.  The 
same  author  says  that  while  the  family  of  the  unfortunate 
gxntleman  who  suffered  is  still  entire,  and  his  estate  preserved 
in  direct  male  succession  to  his  posterity,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  ftunily.  posterity,  and  estates,  of  those  who  were  the 
principals,  pmmoters,  and  actors  in  this  black  affair.  In 
1746  the  Macdonalds  of  Qlenoo  could  bring  130  men  into  the 
field.  According  to  the  memorial  which  President  Forbes 
transmitted  to  govem>Y)ent  after  the  insurrection,  of  the  force 


Of  these  Maodonald  of  Sleat  could  furnish  700;  GUnmuiald, 
700;  Glengany,  500;  and  Keppoeh,  300. 


Flora  Maodonald,  whose  memoir  will  ever  be  held  in  high 
esteem,  for  her  generous  and  noble  disinterestedneas  in  assis^t- 
ing  Prince  Charles  to  make  his  escape  after  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  was  the  daughter  of  Maodonald  of  Milton,  in  South 
Uist.  Her  father,  a  tacksman  or  gentleman  farmer,  left  her 
an  orphan  when  only  a  year  old,  and  her  mother  mairied 
Maodonald  of  Armadale  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  who,  at  tlie  time 
pf  the  rebellion,  commanded  one  of  the  militia  eompanirs 
raised  in  that  island  by  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  for  the 
service  of  the  government.  When  first  introdneed  to  tiie 
prince,  she  was  almut  24  years  of  age.  She  waa  of  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  besides  a  handsome  figure  and  grsat  vivacity, 
she  possessed  much  good  sense,  an  amiable  temper,  and  a 
kind  heart.  After  the  princeV  departure  ahe  waa  apprehend- 
ed by  a  party  of  miliUa,  and  put  on  board  the  Famace  Bomh, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Commodore  Sinith'a  sloop,  and 
treated  with  great  khidness  and  attention  by  him  and  General 
Campbell.  She  was  a  prisoner  for  a  short  time  in  Dnnstaff- 
nage  castle,  and  after  being  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  she 
was  carried  up  to  London,  where  she  remained  in  confine- 
ment from  December  1746  till  the  following  .luly,  when  she 
was  discharged,  at  the  special  request  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  father  of  Geoi^  III.,  without  a  single  qneatien  hav- 
ing lieen  put  to  her. 

On  her  liberation.  Miss  Maodonald  was  invited  to  the 
house  of  Lady  Primrose,  a  sealous  Jacobite  lady,  where  she 
was  visited  by  a  number  of  distinguished  persons,  who  loaded 
her  with  presents.  After  her  return  to  Skye,  she  m.nrried 
young  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  with  whom  she  emigrated 
to  America.  There  her  husband  died,  and  after  suffering 
many  privations  during  the  war  of  American  independence, . 
ahe  returned  with  her  family  to  Skye.  She  died  March  4, 
1790,  leaving  a  son.  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Maodonald,  a* 
memoir  of  whom  ia  given  in  a  subsequent  page,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, married  to  a  Madeod  in  Skye.  She  retained  her  Jacobite 
predilectiona  to  the  last  hour  of  her  existence. 

Lieutenant  general  Sir  John  Macdonald,  6.C.B..  adjutant- 
general  to  the  forcea,  who  died  at  London  March  28th,  1850, 
WHS  a  member  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Maodonald  family 
as  Flora  Macdonald,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related;  and  be 
posaeased  two  or  three  remarkable  memorials  of  his  kinswoman. 

MACDONALD,  Alexander,  an  eminent  Cel- 
tic poet,  was  the  2d  son  of  an  episcopalian  cleigy- 

man  at  Ardnamnrchan,  who  resided  at  Dalilea  in 
Moydart.  He  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  and  is  generally  styled  Alasdair  Mac 
Mhaighstir  Alasdair,  or  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Alexander.  Being  intended  by  his  father  for 
the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  but  having  married  before  he  finished 
his  studies,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  college,  and 
became  teacher  to  the  Society  for  propagating 
Chnstian  knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland.  Having  become  a  presbyt«trian,  he 
was  afterwards  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Ardna- 
murciian.     Besides  his  school  he  occupied  the 
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farm  of  Cori-Valliin,  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Shiante, 
the  highest  mountain  in  that  part  of  the  conntrj. 

When  tlie  rebellion  of  1745  broke  out,  Macdo- 
nald  Joined  Prince  Charles,  and  tamed  Roman 
Catholic  He  held  a  commission  in  the  insargent 
army,  and  after  the  battle  of  CiiUoden,  he  and  his 
brother  Angus,  a  man  of  small  size  but  of  extra- 
ordinary strength,  escaped  the  pursuit  of  tlieir 
enemies,  and  concealed  themselves  in  tlie  wood 
and  caves  of  Kinloch-na-nua,  above  Bon-odale,  in 
the  district  of  Arisaig.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Edinbnrgh,  and  took  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  children  of  some  Jacobite  families  there,  but 
soon  returned  to  the  Highlands.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  stated,  but  lie  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

His  first  work,  published  In  1741,  was  a  '  Gaelic 
and  English  Vocabulary,'  which  lie  was  engaged 
to  write,  by  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  the  use  of  their  schools,  and  it 
appeared  under  their  patronage.  His  poems  were 
first  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1751,  and  being 
in  Gaelic,  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  High- 
landers. He  left  several  pieces  in  manuscript, 
some  of  which  were  included  in  a  volume,  printed 
in  1776,  by  his  son  Ronald,  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
island  of  Eigg,  which  contained  also  a  few  specimens 
of  old  Gaelic  poetry,  with  some  pieces  of  his  own. 

MACDONALD,  Andrew,  an  ingenious  but 
unfortunate  poet,  son  of  George  Donald,  gardener 
at  the  foot  of  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  was  bom 
about  1755.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1775  was  admitted  into  dea- 
con*8  orders  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  On 
this  occasion  he  assumed  the  prefix  of  Mac  to  his 
name.  He  was  admitted  as  tutor  into  the  family 
of  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Gask;  and  in  1777  became 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  congregation  at  Glasgow. 
In  1782  he  published  his  ^Yelina,  a  Poetical 
Fragment,*  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  is 
described  as  containing  much  genuine  poetiy. 
His  next  adventure  was  a  novel,  called  *The 
Independent,*  from  which,  howeyer,  he  derived 
neither  profit  nor  reputation.  Having  written 
*  Yimonda,  a  Tragedy,'  he  got  it  acted  at  Edin- 
bnrgh, with  a  Prologue  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  but 
though  it  was  received  with  great  applause,  it 
produced  no  advantage  to  the  author.  Finding 
his  income,  which  was  derived  solely  from  the 


seat  rents  of  his  church,  decrease  as  his  congre- 
gation diminished,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and 
with  it  the  clerical  profession,  and  removed  to 
Edinburgh ;  but  not  succeeding  there,  he  repairod 
to  London,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  had 
been  the  maid-sei*vant  of  the  house  in  which  he 
had  lodged  at  Glasgow.  In  the  summer  of  1787 
^Yimonda'  was  performed  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  to  crowded  houses.  He  next  engaged 
with  much  ardour  upon  an  opera,  but  neither  this 
nor  any  of  his  subsequent  dramatic  attempts  was 
equal  in  merit  to  his  first  tragedy.  Meanwhile, 
by  writing  satirical  and  humorous  poems  for  the 
newspapers,  under  the  signature  of  *'Mathew 
Bramble,''  he  contrived  to  earn  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence for  a  time ;  but  this  i*esource  soon  failed 
him.  He  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  the  verge 
of  destitution;  the  privations  to  which  he  was 
subjected  had  a  fatal  effect  on  a  constitution  na- 
turally weak,  and  he  died  in  August  1790,  aged 
only  88,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  child  in  a  state 
of  extreme  indigence.  A  volume  of  his  Sermons, 
published  soon  after  his  death,  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception ;  and  in  1791  appeared  his  *  Mis- 
cellaneous works,'  in  one  volume,  containing  all 
his  dramas,  with  *  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Lau- 
reateship,'  and  other  pieces. 

MACDONALD,  John,  F.R.S.,  llent.-col.  of 
the  Royal  Clan-AIpin  regiment,  and  author  of 
several  works  on  military  tactics,  the  only  son  of 
the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald,  was  bom  in 
1759.  He  passed  several  years  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  captahi  in  the  corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Bengal 
establishment.  In  1798  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  continued  series  of  observations 
en  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
which  he  had  earned  on  at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra, 
and  at  St  Helena,  in  1794  and  the  two  following 
years.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  contributed  no 
less  than  sixteen  letters  to  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine on  the  variation  of  the  magnet ;  and  for  the 
same  periodical  he  also  wrote  a  great  number  of 
articles  on  various  scientific  subjects.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1800, 
about  which  year  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Royal 
Clan-Alpin    regiment,  and  commandant  of  the 
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Royal  Ediuburgh  artillery.  He  wi\s  subsequently 
stationed  for  some  time  in  Ireland.  In  1803  he 
published  in  two  volumes  a  translation  of  the 
^  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Field  Exercise 
and  Manoeuvres  of  the  French  Infantry,  issued 
August  1,  1791 ;  with  explanatoiy  Notes  and  il- 
lustrative References  to  the  British  and  Prussian 
Systems  of  Tactics,'  &c.  In  1804,  at  which  time 
he  belonged  to  the  first  battalion  of  Cinque  Ports 
volunteera,  he  produced  a  translation  of  ^The 
Experienced  Officer,  or  Instructions  by  General 
Wimpffeu  to  his  Sons,  and  to  all  Young  Men  In- 
tended for  the  Military  Profession;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.*  In  1807,  being  then  chief  en- 
gineer at  Fort  Marlborough,  he  published  two 
more  volumes,  translated  from  the  French,  enti- 
tled *•  Instructions  for  the  conduct  of  Infantry  on 
Actual  Service,'  with  explanatory  Notes ;  and  in 
1812  he  issued  a  translation  of  ^  The  Formations 
and  Manoeuvres  of  Infantry,  by  the  Chevalier 
Duteil,'  being  his  last  work  of  this  nature.  In 
1811  he  published  a  Ti*eatise  on  the  Violoncello, 
which  showed  that  he  was  well  versed  in  Harmo- 
nics. 

To  the  important  subject  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence by  telegraphs.  Colonel  Macdonald  had,  for 
many  years,  directed  his  attention ;  and  in  1808 
he  published  *  A  Treatise  on  Telegraphic  Commu- 
nication, Naval,  Military,  and  Political,'  In  which 
work  he  proposes  an  entirely  new  telegi'aphic  sys- 
tem. In  1816  he  issued  a  Telegraphic  Diction- 
ary, extending  to  150,000  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences,  towards  the  publication  of  which  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  granted  £400. 
He  also  received  testimonials  to  the  utility  of  bio 
plans  from  Mr.  Barrow,  secretary  to  the  admu-alty, 
and  Sir  Hari7  Calveit,  adjutant-general.  He  died 
at  Exeter,  Aug.  16, 1831.  He  maiTied  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  chief-justice  of  Bengal. 

Macix>nau>,  Bauon,  of  Sleat,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of 
IrelHnd,  conferred  in  1776,  on  Sir  Alexunder  Macdonald,  9tk 
baronet  of  Sleat.     See  p.  718  of  this  vol. 


Macdonnell,  the  sumame  adopted  by  the  Giengarry 
branch  of  the  Maodonalds.  The  word  Dkonmllj  whence  the 
name  Donald  is  derived,  is  said  to  signify  **  brown  eve.*'  The 
most  proper  way,  says  Mr.  Gregory,  of  spelling  the  name, 
according  to  the  pronunciation,  was  that  formerly  employed 
oy  the  Macdonalds  of  Dnnyreg  and  the  Glens,  who  used 
Maccotmell,   Sir  James  Macdonald,  however,  the  hist  of  this 


family  in  the  direct  male  line,  signed  MakdonaO  {HiffkiamiB 
and  /sZrs  ofScotiandj  p.  417,  Note). 

The  family  of  Glengarry  ai-e  descended  from  Alister,  seeand 
son  of  Donald,  who  was  eldest  son  of  Reginald  or  Ranald, 
(progenitor  also  of  the  Clanranald,)  youngest  son  of  John  lord 
of  the  Isles,  foy  Amie,  harass  of  MacRuari.  Alexander  Mac- 
donnell,  who  was  oliief  of  the  Glengany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  supported  the  claims  of  Sir  Donald  Mae- 
donald  of  Lochalsh  to  the  lordship  of  the  Isles,  (see  page  534 
of  this  volome,)  and  in  November  1618,  assisted  him,  with 
Chisholm  of  Comer,  in  expelling  the  garrison  and  seising  the 
castle  of  Urqnhart  in  Looh  Ness.  In  1627  the  eari  of  Argyle, 
lieutenant  of  the  Isles,  received  from  Alexander  Macranald 
of  Glengarry  and  North  Morar,  a  bond  of  manrent  or  ser- 
vice ;  and  in  1546  he  was  among  the  lords  and  barona  of  the 
Isles  who,  at  Knockieigus  in  Ireland,  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  England,  "  at  the  command  of  the  eaii 
of  licnnox.**  He  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Ce- 
lestine,  brother  of  John  eari  of  Roes,  and  one  of  the  three 
sisters  and  coheiresses  of  the  said  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  of 
I^xjhalsh.  His  son,  Angus  or  JEneu  Maodonnell  of  Glengar- 
ry, the  representative,  through  his  mother,  of  the  boose  of 
I.4x^al8h,  whioli  bad  become  extinct  in  the  male  line  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Donald  in  1618,  married  Janet,  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Hector  Maclean  of  Dowart,  and  had  a  son,  Donald 
Macdonneli  of  Glengany,  styled  Donald  MacAngns  Mac- 
Alister. 

In  1681,  a  serious  feud  broke  out  between  tbe  chief  of 
Glengarry,  who  had  inherited  one  half  of  the  districts  of 
lochalsh,  Lochcatron,  and  Lochbroom  in  Wester  Rosa,  and 
Colin  Mackenzie  of  Kintaii,  who  was  in  possession  of  tbe 
other  half*  The  Mackenzies,  having  made  aggressions  upon 
Glengarry's  portion,  the  latter,  to  maintain  his  rights,  took 
np  his  temporary  reridenoe  in  Lodiearron,  and  placed  a  small 
garrison  in  the  castle  of  Strone  in  that  district.  With  bonie 
of  his  followers  he  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
of  the  Mackenzies,  and  after  being  detained  in  captivity  for  a 
considerable  time,  only  procured  his  release  by  yielding  the 
castle  of  Lochcarron  to  the  Mackenzies.  The  other  priatmers., 
including  several  of  his  near  kinsmen,  were  pat  to  death. 
On  complaining  to  the  privy  council,  they  caused  Mackenne 
of  Kintaii  to  be  detained  for  a  time  at  Edinburgh,  and  sabae- 
quently  in  the  castle  of  Blackness.  In  1602,  Glengury, 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  laws,  was,  by  the  craft  of  the  dan 
Kenzie,  as  Sir  Robert  Gordon  says,  **  easalie  intrapped  with- 
in the  compass  thereof,'*  on  which  they  procnred  a  warrant 
for  citing  him  to  appear  before  the  justidaiy  court  at  Edin- 
burgh. Glengarry,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  it,  bat 
went  about  revenging  the  slaughter  of  two  of  bis  Una- 
men,  whom  tbe  Mackenzies  had  killed  after  the  summons 
had  been  issued.  The  consequence  was  that  he  and  some 
of  his  followers  were  outlawed,  and  Kenneth  Madkwzie, 
who  was  now  lord  of  Kintaii,  procured  a  commission  of 
fire  and  sword  against  Glengany  and  his  men,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  invaded  and  wasted  the  district  of  North  Morar, 
and  carried  off  all  the  cattle.  In  retaliation  the  Macdonalda 
plundered  the  district  of  Applecroes,  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  they  landed  on  tbe  coast  of  Lochalsh,  with  the  in- 
tention of  bummg  and  destroymg  all  Mackenzie's  lands,  ss  far 
aa  Easter  Uoss,  but  their  leader,  AUaster  MacGorrie,  having 
been  killed,  they  returned  home.  To  revenge  the  death  of 
his  kinsman,  Angus  Macdonneli,  the  young  chief  of  Glengar- 
ry, at  the  head  of  his  followers,  proceeded  north  to  Lodicar- 
ron,  where  his  tribe  held  the  castle  of  Strone,  now  m  raina^ 
After  burning  many  of  the  houses  in  the  district  and  kiQing 
the  inhabitants,  he  loaded  his  boats  with  the  plunder,  and 
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prepared  to  return.  In  the  abeenoe  of  their  chief,  the  Mac- 
kenzies,  enconra^  by  the  example  of  his  lady,  posted  thein- 
eelyea  at  the  narrow  strait  or  kyle  which  separates  Skye  from 
the  mainland,  for  the  purpose  of  interoepting  them.  Night 
had  fallen,  however,  before  they  made  their  appearance,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  some  of  the  Mackensies 
rowed  out  in  two  boats  towards  a  large  galley,  on  board  of 
which  was  young  Glengarry,  which  was  then  passing  the 
kyle.  This  they  suddenly  attacked  with  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry and  arrows.  Those  on  board  in  their  alarm  crowding 
to  one  side,  the  galley  overMt,  and  all  on  board  wen  thrown 
into  the  water.  Such  of  them  as  were  able  to  reach  the 
shore  were  immediately  despatched  by  the  Mackenzies,  and 
among  the  slain  was  the  young  chief  of  Glengarry  himself. 
The  rest  of  the  Maedonnells,  on  reaching  Strathordell  in  Skye, 
left  their  boats,  and  procseded  on  foot  to  M<Nrar.  Finding 
that  the  chief  of  the  Mackensies  had  not  returned  from  Mull, 
a  laige  party  was  sent  to  an  island  near  which  he  must  pass, 
which  he  did  next  day  in  Maclean's  great  galley,  but  he  con- 
trived to  elude  them,  and  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  pursuit 
He  subsequently  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Strone,  which 
surrendered  to  him,  snd  was  blown  up.  In  1603,  "  the  Clan- 
nmald  of  Glengarry,  under  Allan  Macranald  of  Lnndie,  made 
an  irruption  into  Brae  Ross,  and  plundered  the  lands  of  Kil- 
ehrist,  and  othera  ac^aoent,  belonging  to  the  Mackensies. 
This  forey  was  ngnalised  by  the  merciless  burning  of  a  whole 
congregation  in  the  church  of  Kilchrist,  while  Glengarry's 
piper  marched  round  the  building,  -mocking  the  cries  of  the 
unfortunate  inmates,  with  the  well-known  pibroch,  which 
has  been  known,  ever  since,  under  the  name  of  Kilchrist,  as 
the  family  tune  of  the  Clanranald  of  Glengarry.*'  (Ottgofy's 
HighUmd$  and  Islet  of  SeoUand,  pp.  801—303.)  Eventu- 
ally, Kenneth  Mackenzie,  afterwarda  Lord  Kintail,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  crown  charter  to  the  disputed  districts  of 
Lochalsb,  Lochcarron,  and  others,  dated  in  1607. 

Donald  MaoAngns  of  Glengarry,  died  in  1608.  By  his 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  Captain 
of  Clanranald,  he  had,  besides  Angus  above  mentioned,  two 
other  sons,  Alexander,  who  died  soon  after  his  father,  and 
Donald  Maodonnell  of  Soothouse. 

Alexander,  by  hia  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  Allan  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  had  a  son,  i&neas  Maodonnell  of  Glengiiny,  who 
was  one  of  the  fint  in  1644  to  join  the  royalist  army  under 
Montrose,  and  never  left  that  great  commander,  **  for  whidi," 
says  Bishop  Wishart,  **  he  deserves  a  singular  commendation 
for  bis  bravery  and  steady  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  his  pecu- 
liar attachment  to  Montrose."  (i/iawoirs,  p.  166.)  Glen- 
garry also  adhered  faithfully  to  the  cause  of  Charies  II.,  and 
was  finfeited  by  Cromwell  in  1651.  When,  in  the  summer  of 
1652,  General  Monk  sent  Colonel  lilbume  on  an  expedition 
into  the  Highlandsi  Glengany  stood  out,  and  the  English 
force  was  obliged  to  reUre  from  his  territories  amid  the  jeen 
and  laughter  of  the  Highlanders.  In  August  1653  he  joined 
in  the  earl  of  Gloicaim's  shortlived  insurrection,  and  on  the 
defection  of  Lord  Lorn-  be  was  sent  after  him,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  about  twenty  of  his  honie.  As  a  reward  for 
his  &ithftd  services  he  was  at  the  Restoration  created  a  peer 
by  the  title  of  I/nrd  Maodonnell  and  Arroas,  by  patent  dated 
at  Wliitehall,  20th  December  1660,  thehonoun  being  limited 
to  the  hein  male  of  his  body.  This  led  him  to  daim  not 
only  the  ehiefship  of  Clanranald,  but  likewise  that  of  the 
whole  dandonald,  as  being  the  representative  of  Donald,  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  dan:  and  on  18th  July  1672,  the 
pnvy  oouncU  issued  an  order,  commanding  him  as  ohief,  to 
exhibit  hefore  the  coundl,  eeveral  persons  of  the  name  of 
Macdonald,  to  find  caution  to  keep  the  peace. 


The  subject  of  the  chiefslilp  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  various  branches  of  tlie  Clandonald.  descended  from 
Reginald  or  Ranald,  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Skene,  in  hia 
valuable  work  on  the  Highland  Clans,  has  examined  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly.  According  to  him,  the  present  family  of 
Clanranald  has  no  valid  title  to  the  ehiefship,  being  descend- 
ed from  an  ill^timate  son  of  a  second  son  of  the  old  family 
of  Moydart ;  but  that  it  was  vested  in  the  descendants  of 
.Tohn,  eldest  son  of  Donald,  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Glen- 
garry, and  the  eldest  eon  of  Reginald  or  Ranald,  so  often 
mentioned,  and  he  conolndes  that  the  family  of  Glengarry, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centniy,  the  l^gal  n>- 
presentstives  of  Ranald,  the  common  ancestor  c^  the  dan, 
possess  that,;ttf  Mn^umtf,  or  right  of  blood  to  the  ehiefship, 
of  which  no  usurpation  can  deprive  them.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  endeavours,  however,  the  Macdonndls  of  Glengarry 
have  fiiiled  in  getting  recognised  their  right  to  the  ehiefship 
of  the  Macdonalds,  that  honour  being  generally  accorded  to 
Lord  Macdonald,  the  undoubted  representative  of  the  lent 
kMrd  of  the  Isles,  (see  page  697  of  this  volume).  By  his  wife, 
Margaret,  eldeet  daughter  of  Donald  Macdonald  of  Sleat, 
Lord  Maodonnell  and  Arroas  had  an  only  daughter,  married 
to  the  Hon.  James  Montgomery  of  Coilsfidd,  son  of  the  sixth 
earl  of  Eglinton,  and  dying  without  male  issue  in  1680,  his 
title  became  extinct,  but  his  estate  devolved  on  the  heir-male, 
Alexander  Maodonnell  of  Glengarry,  grandson  of  his  lordship's 
undo,  Donald  Maodonnell  of  Soothouse. 

The  three  branches  of  the  Clanranald  engaged  in  all  the 
attempts  which  were  made  fw  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
On  27th  August,  1716,  Glengany  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
attended  the  pretended  grand  hunting  match  at  Braemar, 
appointed  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  of  that  year.  He  was  at  the  battle  <^  Sberifi- 
muir,  and  when  the  Macdonalds  were  thrown  into  dismay  by 
the  fall  of  Alan  Moydartach,  the  captain  of  Clanranald,  he 
roused  them  from  their  dejection,  by  sprin^ng  forward  and 
throwing  his  bonnet  into  the  air,  crying  aloud  in  Gaelic, 
'*  Revenge  I  Revenge!  Revenge  to-day  and  mourning  to-mor- 
row." At  these  stirring  words  the  Hi^landen  rushed  fur- 
ward,  sword  in  hand,  and  pushing  aside  the  fixed  bayonets  of 
the  government  trD0)i8  with  their  taigets,  they  spread  terror 
and  death  all  around  them.  After  the  soppresaion  of  the 
rebellion,  the  chief  of  Glengarry  made  hia  submission  to 
General  Cadogan  at  Inverness.  In  1720,  he  was  one  of  the 
commiasionen  or  trustees  named  for  transacting  the  Cheva- 
lier's aflfain  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  1724.  By  hu  wife. 
Lady  Mary  Mackenzie,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Seaforth, 
he  had  a  son,  John  Maodonnell,  who  succeeded  him. 

In  1746,  six  hundred  of  tiie  Maedonnells  of  Glengarry  joined 
Prince  Chariei^  under  the  command  of  Maodonndl  of  Loch- 
gaiy,  who  afterwards  escaped  to  France  with  the  prince,  and 
were  at  the  battles  of  Preston,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden.  The 
unfortunate  Charies  slept  the  firet  night  after  his  final  defeat 
in  his  dothes  on  the  floor  at  Inveigaiy,  the  seat  of  the  chief 
of  Glengarry,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  on  the  north- 
west bank  of  Loch  Oich,  in  the  immediate  ndghbourhood  of 
tlie  modem  elegant  mansion  house  of  the  same  name. 
The  diief  himself  seems  not  to  have  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion. He  was,  however,  arrested,  and  sent  to  London. 
Among  the  chai^ges  brought  agiunst  Macdonald  of  BariiMlale, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection,  hot  was 
subsequently  accused  of  treachery  to  the  prince,  were  that  he 
had  imposed  on  some  of  Glengarry's  people,  by  falsdy  asserw 
ing  that  that  chief  had  promised  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
enemy,  and  was  to  receive  thirty  pounds  steriing  of  premium 
fur  each  gentleman  he  yhouid  put  into  their  hands,  and  that. 
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in  conseqneiico,  an  informAtton  was  given  in  against  Glen- 
iTHmr  by  these  gentlemen,  and  his  letteiv,  ordering  tltem  to 
take  np  arms  for  tlie  prince,  were  delivered  to  Lord  Albe- 
Riarie,  upon  which  Glengarry  was  apprehended,  and  all  his 
papers  seised.  Along  with  the  other  chief  prisoners  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  snfifiered  a  long  and  tedions 
confinement.  His  son,  young  Glengarry,  had  been  arrested 
some  months  prerionsly  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  in  which  he 
was  kept  a  clone  prittoner  for  twenty  months. 

General  Sir  tlantett  Maodonnell,  G.G.B.,  who  distingaisfaed 
himself  when  lient-ool.  in  the  gnards,  by  the  brarvry  with 
wliich  he  held  the  buildings  of  Hougomont,  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  was  8d  son  of  Duncan  Macdonnell,  Esq.  of  Glen- 
garry. He  was  bom  at  the  family  seat,  Invemess-iiliire,  ami 
died  May  15,  1857. 

Colonel  Alexander  Ranaldson  Macdonnell  of  Glengarry,  who 
in  JanuMiy  1822,  married  Rebecca,  2d  daughter  of  Sur  William 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  baronet,  was  the  last  genuine  specimen  of 
a  Highland  chief.  His  character  in  its  mors  favourable  fea- 
tures was  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  romance  of  Waver- 
ley,  as  Feif;us  Maclvor,  He  always  wore  the  dress  and  ad- 
hered to  the  style  of  living  of  his  ancestors,  and  when  away 
from  home  in  any  of  the  Highland  towns,  he  was  followed  by 
a  body  of  retainers,  who  were  regularly  posted  as  sentinels  at 
bin  door.  He  revived  the  claims  of  his  family  to  the  chiefship 
of  the  Macdonalds,  styling  himself  also  of  Clanranald.  In  Jan- 
uary 1828  he  perished  ui  endeavouring  to  escape  from  a  steam- 
er which  had  gone  ashore.  As  his  estate  was  very  much  mort- 
gaged and  encumbered,  his  son  was  compelled  to  dispose  of 
it,  and  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  with  his  family  and  clan. 
The  estate  was  purchased  by  the  marquis  of  Hnntly  from  the 
chief,  and  in  1840  it  was  sold  to  Ijord  Ward,  (earl  of  Dndley, 
Feb.  13,  I860,)  for  X9I,000.  In  1860  his  lordahip  sold  it  to 
Edward  Eilice,  Ksq.  of  Glenquoich,  for  £120,1)00. 

The  principal  families  descended  from  tlie  house  of  Glen- 
garry, were  the  Macdonnells  of  Barrisdale,  in  Knoydart, 
Greenfield  and  Lundie. 


Macdouoall,  or  Macdugaix,  a  clan  who  derive  their 
descent  and  their  name  from  Dngall,  the  son  of  Ranald,  the 
son  of  the  famous  Somerled.  The  name  Dhu  Gatt  means  the 
dark-complexioned  stranger.  The  chiefs  were  generally  styled 
De  Ei^adia  or  Lords  of  Lorn.  The  clan  badge  was  the 
cloudberry  bush.  The  Macdongalls  sre  not  mentioned  in  hi»- 
tory  tin  1284.  In  the  list  of  those  who  attended  the  conven- 
tion of  that  year  we  find  the  name  of  Alexander  de  Ergadia, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  his  presence  was  the  consequence  of 
his  holding  his  lands  by  a  crown  charter.  Another  form  of 
the  name  is  Macdowali^  used  especially  by  those  of  th« 
race  who  poeseesed  lands  in  Galloway,  to  which  district  the 
Dhu  Gallic  or  black  Gaels,  are  said  to  have  given  its  name. 

At  the  time  that  Robert  the  Bruce  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  the  chieTs  name  was  Alexander.  He  had 
married  the  third  daughter  of  the  Red  Comyn,  whom  Bruce 
slew  in  the  Domuiican  church  at  Dumfries,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  king.  After  his 
defeat  at  Methven  on  19th  June  1806,  when  Bruce,  with 
only  800  followers,  approached  the  borders  of  Ai^yleshut),  he 
WHS  attacked  by  Macdougall  of  lunri,  at  the  head  of  1,000 
men,  part  of  whom  were  Macnabs,  who  had  Joined  the  party 
of  John  Balid,  and  after  a  severe  amflict  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  field.  This  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called 
Dalree,  and,  in  his  re.treat^  one  of  the  Maodouj^dls  having 
come  up  with  the  king,  seised  hold  of  his  plaid,  which  was 
fixed  across  his  breast  by  a  laiige  brooch.  In  the  stmg]g^le 
which  ensued  the  man  was  killed,  but  the  plaid  and  brooch 


were  left  in  his  dying  grasp,  llie  Utter,  under  the  name  td 
**  the  brooch  of  Lorn."  was  long  preserved  by  the  chief  of  the 
Macdougalls,  and  after  being  carried  off  during  the  civil  war 
of  the  17th  century,  has  been  restored  to  the  family.  In  the 
life  of  Bruce  (vol.  i.  of  this  work,  pages  17  and  18)  will  be 
found  other  instances  of  the  unrelenting  enmity  of  the  Mae- 
dougalls  to  the  king. 

To  pnnish  the  hostile  clan,  Bruce  in  1808  proceeded  inte 
AiigylMhire,  but  found  John  of  I^m,  the  son  of  Alexander, 
with  a  band  of  followers  posted  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Crua- 
ohan  Ben,  between  Loch  Awe  and  \jodk  Etive.  Having  seat 
a  party  to  threaten  them  in  the  rear,  he  iiirioosiy  attacked 
them  in  front,  and  succeeded  in  putting  them  to  fli^it.  The 
chief  of  the  Macdougalls,  who  was  during  tlie  action,  on 
board  a  small  vessel  in  Loch  Etive,  took  refuge  in  his  castle 
of  Dunstaffinage.  After  laying  waste  the  territory  of  Loni, 
Bruce  laid  sia^  to  the  castle,  which  soon  sunrendered,  and 
the  lord  of  I^om  swore  homage  to  the  king,  but  John,  hia 
son,  refiiaed  to  submit,  and  took  refuge  in  England. 

Being  appointed  1^  Edward  II.  to  the  command  of  the 
English  fleet,  John,  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  sailed 
with  it  to  the  Western  Isles.  Thither  Bruce,  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  directed  his  course,  and  to  avoid  the  neoesaitj 
of  doubling  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  he  sailed  up  Ijoetk  Fyne  to 
Tarbet  with  his  own  galleys,  which  he  caused  to  be  dragged 
across  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  Kintrrs  and 
Knapdale,  by  means  of  a  slide  of  smooth  planks  of  treea  laid 
parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  said  that  he  was  induced  to  do 
so,  from  a  supemtitious  belief  which  had  long  been  entertaiD- 
ed  amongst  the  mhabitants  of  the  Western  Islands,  that  they 
should  never  be  subdued  till  their  inrader  sailed  acroM  tliia 
neck  of  land.  The  islanders  were  quickly  subdued,  the  £nf;- 
lish  fleet  dispersed,  and  John  of  I^m  captured  and  impria* 
<med,  first  in  Dumbarton  castle,  and  afterwards  in  the  castle 
of  Lochleven,  where  he  died.  His  son,  John  or  Ewin,  the 
last  Macdougall  of  Lorn,  married  a  niece  of  David  II.,  and 
was  restored  to  tiie  ancient  pooMsaions  of  his  family,  whidi 
had  been  forfeited.  He  died  without  male  issue.  He  bad 
two  daughters.  One  of  them  married  Robert  Stewart,  fuand* 
er  of  the  Rosyth  family,  who  obtained  through  her  the  dia* 
trict  of  Lorn,  which  he  sold  to  his  brother,  the  husband  of 
the  other  daughter,  John  Stewart  of  Innermeath,  ancestor  of 
the  Stewarts,  lords  of  I^om. 

The  cliieftainship  now  passed  to  Macdougall  of  Dunollj, 
hnither  of  Ewen,  the  laat  lord.  The  Macdougalls  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  suffered  nmch  for  thttr  lojaitj. 
Jn  1716,  they  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  earl  of 
Mar.  and  in  consequence  the  chief  was  forfeited.  Just  pro* 
vious  t4>  the  rebellion  of  1746,  the  esute  was  restored  to  the 
family,  which  prevented  them  from  Joining  in  the  rebellion  of 
that  year.  The  force  of  the  Macdtmgalls  at  that  period  waa 
estimated  by  President  Forbes  at  200  men. 

The  MacdottgaUs  of  Raiay,  represented  by  Macdougall  of 
Ardincaple,  were  a  brancli  of  the  house  of  Lorn.  The  prin- 
cipal cadets  of  the  family  of  Dnnolly  were  those  of  Gallaoach 
and  Soraba.  The  Makdougalls  of  Makerston,  Roxbonriiahirei, 
terminated  in  an  heireNs,  who  amnied  General  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  baronet,  and  he  in  her  right  assumed  the  nsme  of 
Makdougall.    (See  vol  i.  p.  880.) 


Macdowall,  see  Maodouqalu 


Macduff,  the  name  of  a  clan  which,  though  located  ut 
the  rich  district  between  the  Forth  and  the  Taj,  aaciontly 
called  Othelinia,  is  supposed  on  good  grounds,  and  from  ita 
great  antiquity,  to  be  of  pure  Gaelic  origin.    For  an  acoounc 
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of  the  Maodaflk,  thanes  or  earls  of  Fife,  see  Fifb,  earl  of, 
page  209  of  this  volame.  The  distinctive  badge  of  the  Mao- 
daffs  was  the  red  whortleberry. 


Mac-Eachin,  a  Gaelic  name,  the  son  of  Hector  or  of  Hugh. 


Macfaklane,  the  name  of  a  elan  descended  firom  the 
ancient  earls  of  the  Lennox,  the  distinctive  badge  of  which 
WM  the  cypress.  In  ancient  times  the  land  forming  the 
western  shore  of  Jjoch  Lomond,  from  Tarbet  upwards,  and 
tlie  grenter  part  of  the  parish  of  Arrochiir,  was  inhabited  by 
*'  the  wild  Macfarlane's  plaided  dan.**  From  I..ooh  Sloy,  a 
small  lake  near  the  base  of  Ben  Voirlich,  which  formed  their 
gHthering  place,  they  took  their  slnghom  or  warcry  of  **  Jjoch 
SIot!  Loch  Sloy!**  In  Gaelic  Loch  SUiai  signifies  *'ti)e 
Lake  of  the  host  or  army.** 

llie  remote  ancestor  of  this  clan  was  Gilchrist,  a  yonnger 
brother  of  Maldnin,  tliird  earl  of  Lennox.  By  a  charter  of 
the  latter,  still  extant,  he  gave  to  his  brother  Gilohrist  a 
grant  "  de  terris  de  superiori  Arrochar  de  Loss,**  which  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  clan  till  the  death  of  their  last 
chief.  Gilchrist*s  son,  Duncan,  also  obtained  a  charter  of 
his  lands  from  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  appears  in  the  Rag- 
man Roll  under  the  name  of  Duncan  MacGilchrist  de  Leve- 
naghes.  A  grandson  of  this  Dancan  was  named  Bartholo- 
mew, in  Gaelic  abbreviated  into  Parian  or  Pharlan,  and  from 
him  the  clan  adopted  the  samame  of  Macfarlane. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  du«ct  male  line  of  the  earls  of 
Lennox  in  1373,  the  then  chief  of  the  Macfarlanes  claimed 
the  earldom  as  heir  male,  but  without  success,  and  after  the 
death  in  1460  of  Isabella,  duchess  of  Albany,  eldest  danghter 
of  Dnncanf  eighth  earl,  the  vast  posse&sions  of  the  earldom 
were  divided  among  the  feudal  heirs,  (see  page  647  of  this 
volume,  article  Lennox)  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  Lord  Deme- 
ley  or  Daniley,  great  grandson  of  Earl  Duncan,  became  earl 
of  I^ennox.  In  the  li.eantime,  the  chief  of  the  Macfarlanes 
and  his  family  had  all  been  cut  off,  and  many  of  the  dan  had 
left  the  district  for  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  dis- 
organised state,  without  a  chief,  the  clan  Macfarlane  would 
have  sunk  into  the  mere  retainers  of  the  Lennox  family,  or 
been  dispersed  altogether,  had  not  a  gentleman  of  the  dan, 
named  Andrew  Macfarlane,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
above-named  Sir  John  Stewart,  earl  of  T.«nnox,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Arrochar,  the  hereditary  territory  of  his  tribe. 
His  son.  Sir  John  Macfarlane,  assumed,  about  1493,  the  sec- 
ondary designation  of  captain  of  the  clan,  not  being  allowed 
by  them  the  higher  title  of  chief,  as  he  was  neither  the 
descendant  nor  the  representative  of  the  andent  family  who 
had  held  that  dignity. 

From  that  period  the  Macfarlanes  invariably  supported  the 
earls  of  Lennox  of  the  Stewart  race.  In  1544  Duncan,  the 
then  captain  of  Macfarlane,  at  the  head  of  800  of  his  dan, 
joined  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  earl  of  Glencaim 
(see  page  649  of  this  volums),  who  had  taken  arms  against 
the  regent  Arran,  and  was  present  with  his  followers  when 
Glencaim  was  defeated  at  **the  Butta**  on  Glasgow-muir, 
near  where  the  infantry  barracks  of  that  city  now  stand. 
With  the  others,  Macfarlane  was  forfeited,  but,  through  the 
intercession  of  powerful  friends,  his  estate  was  restored,  and 
he  obtained  a  remission  under  the  privy  seal  Lennox  was 
forced  to  retire  to  England,  where  he  married  a  niece  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  with  a  connd- 
erable  English  force,  Duncan  sent  to  his  assistance  his  reUi- 
tive,  Walter  Macfarlane  of  Tarbet,  with  seven  score  of  his 
clan,  who  joined  him  at  Dnmbarton.  These  troops  are  said 
t<>  have  spoken  both  Gaelic  and  English.    They  were  light 


footmen,  well  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  two-handed  swords,  and  were  of  much  service  to  I^n- 
nox.  Duncan  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  wirh  a 
great  number  of  his  clan. 

Andrew,  his  son,  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the 
regent  Moray,  and  firom  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Dam- 
I^,  he  and  800  of  his  followers  fought  against  the  queen  at 
the  battle  of  Langside,  being  almost  the  only  Highland  chief 
who  did  not  range  himself  under  the  banners  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  great  valour  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  have  "stood  the  regent's  party  in  great 
stead,**  for,  as  we  are  told  by  Holinshed,  **  In  the  hottest 
brant  of  the  fight,  he  came  in  with  friends  and  countrymen, 
and  so  manfully  gave  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  queen's  people, 
that  he  was  a  great  cause  of  disordering  them.**  **  The  clan 
boast  of  having  taken  at  this  battle  three  of  Qneen.Mary*s 
standards,  which,  they  say,  were  preserved  for  a  long  time  in 
the  family.**  AH  the  reward,  however,  that  the  chief  got 
was  an  addition  to  his  arms,  the  regent  having  bestowed  up- 
on him  the  crest  of  a  demi-savage  proper^  holding  in  hu 
dexter  hand  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  pointing  with  his  sinister 
hand  to  an  imperial  crown,  Or,  with  the  motto,  "This  FU 
defend.** 

Although  a  small  dan,  the  Macfarlanes  were  as  turbulent 
and  predatory  in  thdr  way  as  their  neighb<nirs  the  Macgre- 
gors.  By  the  Act  of  the  Estates  of  1587  they  were  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  dans  for  whom  the  chief  was  made  respon- 
nble ;  oy  another  act  passed  in  1594.  they  were  denounced 
as  being  in  the  habit  of  committing  theft,  robbery,  and  op- 
pression; and  in  July  1624  many  of  the  dan  were  tried  and 
convicted  of  theflk  and  robbery.  Some  of  them  were  punished, 
some  pardoned,  while  others  were  removed  to  the  highlands 
of  Aberdeenshure,  and  to  Strathaven  in  Banffshure,  where 
they  assumed  the  names  of  Stewart,  M*Caudy,  Greisock, 
M 'James,  and  M'Innes.  Walter  Macfarlane,  grandson  of 
the  chief  who  fought  at  Langside,  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.  He  was  twice  besieged  in  his  own  house  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  his  castle  of  Inveruglas  was  after- 
wards buraed  down  by  the  English. 

Of  the  lairds  of  Mac&rlane  there  have  been  no  fewer  than 
twenty-three.  The  last  of  them  went  to  North  America,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  A  branch  of  the  family 
settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  VIL,  and  the  head- 
ship of  the  clan  is  claimed  by  its  representative,  Macfarlane 
of  Huntstown  House,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  The  descen- 
dants of  the  andent  chiefs  cannot  now  be  traced,  and  the 
lands  once  possessed  by  them  have  passed  into  other  hands. 

Of  one  eminent  member  of  the  clan,  the  following  notice  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Skene  in  his  work  on  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land :  He  says,  "  It  is  imposdble  to  oondude  this  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Macfarlanes  without  alluding  to  the  emi- 
nent antiquary,  Walter  Macfarlane  of  that  ilk,  who  is  as  cele- 
brated among  historians  as  the  indefatigable  collector  of  the 
andent  records  of  the  country,  ss  his  ancestors  had  been 
among  the  other  Highland  chwfs  for  their  prowess  in  the 
field,  llie  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections  which  his 
indnstiy  has  been  the  means  of  preserving,  form  the  best 
monument  to  his  memory;  and  as  long  as  the  existence  of 
the  ancient  records  of  the  country,  or  a  knowledge  of  its  an- 
dent history,  remain  an  object  of  interest  to  any  Scotsman, 
the  name  of  Macfarlane  will  be  handed  down  as  one  of  its 
benefactors.  The  family  itsdf,  however,  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct, after  having  hdd  their  original  lands  for  a  period  of  six 
hundred  years.** 

M.-VCFARLANE,  Robert,  a  political  and  mis- 
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ccUaneons  writer,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1784, 
and  received  his  edncation  at  the  nniversity  of 
Edinburgh.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  re 
paired  to  London,  and  for  some  years  kept  a 
school  of  considerable  reputation  at  Waltham- 
stow.  He  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Evans,  the 
publisher,  of  I'atemoster  Row,  to  write  a  *  His- 
tory of  George  III.,*  the  first  volume  of  wliicli 
was  published  in  1770.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  some  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Evans  em- 
ployed another  person  to  continue  the  work,  *  the 
second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1782,  and 
the  third  in  1794.  On  being  aftei'wards  recon- 
ciled to  Mr.  Evans,  Macfarlane  wrote  a  fourth 
volume  of  the  History.  He  subsequently  dis- 
claimed the  second  and  third  volumes,  and  even 
disowned  the  first,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  much  altered  in  a  third  edition.  He  was  at 
one  time  editor  of  the  Moi-ning  Chronicle  and 
London  Packet.  Being  an  enthnsiastic  admirer 
of  the  Poems  of  Ossinn,  he  translated  them  into 
Latin  verse,  and  in  1769  published  '  Temora,'  as 
a  specimen.  In  1797  he  published  *•  An  Address 
to  the  People  of  the  British  Empire,  on  Public 
Affairs;'  and  in  1801  a  translation  of  ^ Buchanan's 
Dialogue,  concerning  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  of 
Scotland;'  with  two  Dissertations  prefixed,  one 
on  the  pretended  identity  of  the  Getes  and  Scy- 
thians, and  the  Goths  and  Scots ;  and  the  other 
vindicating  the  character  of  Buchanan  as  an  his- 
torian. On  the  evening  of  August  8, 1804,  dur- 
ing a  Middlesex  election,  he  was  accidentnlly 
thrown  under  a  carriage  at  Hammersmith,  and 
died  witliin  half  an  hour  of  the  injuries  he  receiv- 
ed. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  in  the  press 
*  An  Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian,  with 
the  Poems  printed  in  the  original  Gaelic,  and  an  ori- 
ginal translation,'  which  was  published  in  1807,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Ix>ndon. 

M'FiB.  the  nHine  of  a  fonner  cInii  of  the  islnnd  of  Colon- 
*^7<  Ansyleshire,  a  branch  of  the  Soil  Alpin,  in  GMelic  Clann 
Dlinbhi,  hence  MaoDoffie,  softened  into  MncPhee.  See  Mao- 
PiiKB.    The  name  implies  a  dark  coloured  tribe. 

M*G AVIN,  William,  author  of  '  The  Protes- 
tant,' was  bom  August  12, 1778,  on  the  farm  of 
Darnlaw,  in  the  parish  of  Auchinleck,  Ayi-shire, 
held  by  his  father  on  lease  fi-om  Boswell  of  Auch- 
inleck. When  about  seven  yeara  of  age  he  was 
eent  for  a  shoit  time  to  the  parish  school,  and  he 


never  was  at  any  other.  In  1783  his  parents  re* 
moved  to  Paisley,  and  he  was  soon  after  emplo^'ed 
as  a  drawboy  to  a  weaver  at  a  shilling  per  week. 
He  next  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  to 
the  weaving  of  silk,  but  subsequently  he  abandon- 
ed that  trade,  and  in  1790  entered  the  service  of 
Mr.  John  Neilson,  printer  and  bookseller  in  Pais- 
ley. During  the  thi*ee  years  that  he  remained 
there,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind,  and  especially  to  acquiring 
a  coiTect  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  In 
1798  he  went  to  assist  his  elder  brother  in  the 
management  of  a  school,  of  which  he  soon  obtain- 
ed the  sole  charge.  He  taught,  besides,  a  scien- 
tific class,  to  which  he  delivered  lectures  on  Geo- 
graphy, Astronomy,  and  some  branches  of  Na- 
tural History.  After  being  abont  two  years  and 
a  half  a  schoolmaster,  he  quitted  the  profession, 
and  commenced  a  small  concern  in  the  thread 
line,  which  was  at  one  time  the  staple  trade  of 
Paisley.  This  also  he  was,  in  about  two  years, 
compelled  to  relinquish,  and  in  January  1799  he 
was  engaged  as  book-keeper  and  clerk  to  Mr. 
David  Lamb,  an  Amencnn  cotton  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  to  whose  two  sons  he  at  the  same  time 
acted  as  tutor.  In  1803,  on  Mr.  Lamb^s  removal 
to  America,  the  whole  management  of  tlie  busi- 
ness devolved  upon  him,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
father,  he  entered  in  1813  into  partnership  with 
the  son. 

Mr.  M^Gavin  belonged  to  the  Anti-burgfaer 
communion,  and  was  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Rev.  James  Ramsay,  whom  he  joined 
about  1800,  on  his  quitting  his  charge,  and  subse- 
quently assisted  him  in  his  endeavours  to  form  an 
Independent  or  Congregational  Church,  by  occa- 
sionally preaching  for  him.  In  April  1804  he  wa« 
regularly  ordained  Mr.  Ramsay's  co-pastor.  One 
of  his  seimons,  entitled  '  Ti-ne  Riches,*  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  exten- 
sively circulated.  He  withdrew  from  the  connec- 
tion in  1807,  and  afterwards  became  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  an  active  director  and  assistant  in 
the  various  benevolent  and  religions  societies  at 
Glasgow,  and  a  popular  speaker  at  their  pnblic 
meetings.  In  1805  he  manied  Miss  Isabella 
Campbell,  a  lady  from  the  West  Indies,  residing 
in  Paisley,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  hia 
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pupils.  His  bupiiiess  ultimately  proved  unprofit- 
able, and  in  1822  he  was  Induced  to  undertake  the 
Glasgow  Agency  of  the  British  Linen  Company's 
Bank,  when  his  pamership  with  Mr.  Lamb  was 
diasolved.  He  had  written  various  religious  tracts 
and  stories  for  the  young  before  he  commenced 

*  The  Protestant,'  a  series  of  papers  designed  to 
expose  the  leading  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
begun  in  1818,  and  completed  in  1822.  This 
publication  now  forms  four  large  8vo  volumes, 
and  has  passed  through  several  editions.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  high  character  of  the  work,  and 
the  singular  ability  displayed  in  its  pages,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land offered  to  give  him  holy  orders,  but  this  he 
declined.  Some  statements  contained  in  it  relative 
to  the  building  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
Glasgow  led  to  an  action  for  libel,  at  the  instance 
of  the  priest  who  officiated  there,  when  the  latter 
obtained  a  verdict  of  £100  damages  against  the 
author,  £20  against  Mr.  Sym,  his  informant,  and 
one  shilling  against  the  printer.  A  public  sub- 
scription produced  £900  in  Mr.  M*Gavin's  favour, 
and  the  whole  expenses,  including  the  sums  in 
the  verdict,  having  amounted  to  £1,200,  the  ba- 
lance was  paid  from  the  profits  of  ^  The  Protestant.' 

In  1827  Mr.  M^Gavin  edited  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  John  Howie's  ^  Scots  Worthies,'  with  a  pre- 
face and  notes.  Soon  after  he  published  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  peculiar  views  promulgated  by  Mr. 
Cobbett  in  his  *  History  of  the  Reformation,'  and 
a  similar  exposure  of  the  pernicious  principles  of 
Mr.  Robert  Owen.  He  also  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ^  Church  Establishments  considered,  in  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  a  Covenanter.'  Shortly  before 
his  death,  he   superintended  a  new  edition  of 

*  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,'  and  wrote 
an  introduction  to  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Whit- 
burn's ^  Memorials  of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers 
of  the  Seventeenth  Centnry.'  Mr.  M'Gavin  died 
of  apoplexy,  August  23, 1832.  A  monument  to 
his  memory  has  been  erected  in  the  Necropolis  of 
Glasgow.  His  posthumous  works,  with  a  memoir, 
were  published  in  two  volumes  in  1834. 

Maoororgic  originMllj  Mae  Jort^  the  rarname  of  an 
old  family  which,  from  an  early  period,  was  settled  in  Gal- 
loway. Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentiiry  thejr  bad 
become  diTided  into  several  branches — all  landed  proprie- 
tont  and  al)  in  the  same  district,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Urr. 


One  of  tliese  brnnehes  was  Macgemi^  of  Cocklidc,  uiothor 
Hiiqi^i^  of  Cnllocb,  and  a  thinl  became  proprietors  atUr- 
wards  of  the  lands  of  Aoohenreoch  and  others.  The  name,  at 
an  early  period  spelt  and  pronu«noed  Mtutforet  appears  in 
that  form  on  the  tombstone  of  one  of  the  £imilies  in  the 
ohurchyard  of  Urr  so  Ute  as  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  inscription  on  this  tombstone  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  ohanf^  in  the  writing  of  the  name  in  the 
same  family.  It  is  as  follows* — **John  Macjore  in  Car- 
tine  died  28  Feb.  1691,  af^ed  80:  also  John  M'Oeori^e  of 
Cocklickhisson.  He  died  17th  .lone  1726  aged  69."  Thera 
were  two  other  branobes,  beliered  to  be  of  the  same  family, 
in  the  connty  of  Ayr — which  was  originally  a  part  of  Gal- 
loway. These  branches  originally  spelt  the  name  ifoo- 
Jarrow.  and  it  so  appears  in  the  statute  of  1  William  and 
Mary,  restoring  the  '*  memory,  fame,  and  worldly  honours*'  of 
aboTO  400  of  the  viotims  of  oppression  daring  the  twenty- 
three  preceding  years.  In  this  roll  the  names  are  entered  as 
Afacfamm  of  Perjarrow  and  Maefarrow  of  Altaberry.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  names  of  all  these 
Iwnilies  had  come  to  be  spelt  nnd  pronounced  Ataqgeorge, 
Tliey  appear  to  haye  been  of  Irish  extraction.  There  were 
branches  of  sereral  distinguished  Irish  fiimilies  settled  in 
Galloway,  such  as  the  olan  Garthy  (called  in  that  district 
Macartney),  and  others;  and  the  late  Mr.  Brydson,  the  author 
of  an  excellent  work  on  Heraldry,  is  of  opinion  that  the  fiunily 
of  Maq^emye  is  descended  from  the  andent  Irish  dan  Mae 
Yoru^  which  had  ssttled,  he  says,  at  an  early  period,  in 
Galloway,  and  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  was  redconed 
among  the  great  fiimilies  of  Ireland.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  manner  in  whidi  the  name  at  an  early  period  was  pro- 
nounoed  and  spelt  in  Galloway. 

One  of  the  family  was  the  Ber.  William  MaQgeorge,  minis- 
ter of  Heritit,  whoee  sufierings  in  the  cause  of  the  Beform»- 
tion  are  recorded  by  Wodrow  in  his  Church  History.  Under 
date  1684  Wodrow,  referring  to  the  dronit  at  Dumfries,  says: 
**  llie  Rev.  William  Maogeorge,  minister  at  Heriot,  was  before 
Uiis  drcuit,  and  1  have  a  hint  of  bis  suffiwings  from  his  worthy 
son,  present  minister  of  Pennyeuik.  Mr.  Macgeoiige,  with  many 
other  honest  and  peaceable  persons,  was  sorely  persecuted  by 
Mr.  James  Alexander,  sheriff-depute  of  Dumfries  this  year. 
Along  with  Mr.  Muirhead,  one  of  the  bailies  of  Dumfries,  and 
several  others,  he  was  CNrried  prisoner  to  Ldth,  and  subjected 
to  many  hasHrds  and  severities.  Mr.  Maqi^eorge  continued 
in  prison  till  the  middle  of  April  1686,  when  he  was  liberated 
upon  bond  to  appear  when  called.**  The  son  of  this  gentle- 
mnn,  Mr.  William  Mac^eoige,  a  person  of  much  learning  and 
piety,  was  for  upwards  of  fifty  yean  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Pennyeuik.  He  was  the  anther  of  several  works,  and,  among 
others,  there  remams  a  volume  of  his  sermons  which  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1729.    He  died  m  1746. 

Another  of  the  same  fiimily,  John  Macgeoi^iie,  afterwards 
of  Anchenreoch  and  Larg,  was  also,  like  his  kineman,  the 
minister  of  Heriot,  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  was  bom  in  1660.  At  the  age  of  dghteen  he 
fought  on  the  mde  of  the  patriots  at  the  battle  of  Bothwdl 
bridge,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  was,  with  others, 
carried  to  Edinburgh  and  confined  in  the  deop  aisle  of 
Grey  friars  church.  As  no  mal^was  allowed  to  communicate 
with  the  prisoners,  several  ladies  occNsionaliy  brought  them 
food  and  other  necessaries,  and  one  ttf  these,  by  changing 
clothes  with  John  Macgeoige,  and  remaining  in  his  place, 
was  the  means  of  his  efleoting  his  escape.  He  fled  to  Ireland, 
wliere  he  remained  for  seven  years,  when  he  returned  to  Scot» 
land  and  settled  in  his  native  district  The  venerable  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Munches,  formerly  of  Tyraughty,  the  head  of  an 
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eld  Gatbolio  fmnilj,  related  to  Mr.  Brrdson,  townrds  the  end 
of  the  18th  oentory,  th«t  when  his  (Mr.  Mazweirn)  widowed 
mother  and  her  jonng  familj,  of  wliich  he  waa  one,  were 
tamed  oot  of  the  eaatle  of  Bnittle  bj  the  oppreeaion  of  an  un- 
juat  relative,  and  left  without  a  place  to  ahelter  them,  John 
Macgeorge  of  Anehenreoch  invited  and  received  them  to  hia 
booM  without  any  application,  built  a  hooae-  for  them,  and 
finally  proaeonted  their  unnatural  relative,  and  obtained  fur 
them  the  restitution  of  their  juat  rigbta.  "  He,"  aajs  the 
aame  authoritv,  **  who  spontaneoual  v  performed  so  available 
a  service  for  a  Gutholio  lady  and  her  unprotected  family,  bad, 
for  bis  finn  adherenoe  to  the  Presbyterian  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  been  persecuted,  proscribed,  and  ex- 
iled, and,  when  made  prisoner  in  battle  for  the  same  cause, 
narrowly  escaped  an  ignominious  death.**  This  John  Mao- 
george  married,  lat,  the  daughter  of  Grierson  of  Locliinkit, 
by  whom  be  bad  one  son.  William,  whose  daughter  became 
the  wifJB  of  Alexander  Gordon  of  Crogo.  whose  descent  will 
be  found  in  the  Peerage  under  the  title  of  Kenmure.  The 
only  surviving  child  of  that  marriage,  a  daughter,  married 
William  Glendonwyn  of  Glendonwyn  or  Parton,  the  chief  of 
an  eminent  Catholic  family,  whose  eldest. daughter,  Mary, 
(the  repreiientative  of  Gordon  of  Crogo  and  of  Macgeorge  of 
Auobenreocb)  married  Sir  James  Gordon  of  Gordonston  and 
liCtterfonrie,  premier  baronet  of  Scotland,  and  lineally  de- 
scended from  Adam,  2d  son  of  2d  earl  of  Huntly  and  the 
Princess  Jane,  daughter  of  James  I.  Sir  James  died  in  18  «8, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  8th  baronet  John  Macgeoige 
mtirried.  2iily,  the  daughter  of  John  Hamilton  of  Aucben- 
raocb,  who  ia  understood  to  have  been  of  the  family  of 
the  Hamiltona  of  Grange.  From  him  John  Macgeorge  ac- 
quired the  lands  of  Auobenreocb  in  1715.  The  Hamiltona  of 
Grange,  originally  of  Cambuskeith,  wera  lineally  descended 
from  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the 
ancestor  also  of  the  ducal  house  of  Hamilton.  John  Hamil- 
ton of  Auchenreoch,  with  many  of  bis  family  and  relations, 
are  buried  in  the  cb  urchyard  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham.  The  son 
of  John  Ma<^eorge  by  tiiia  marriage  got  from  bis  father  the 
lands  of  Larg,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hill,  minister  of 
Kirkpatrick-Durham.  The  eldest  son  of  that  marriage,  John 
Macgeoi^.  younger  of  Larg,  had  a  son,  Andrew  Macgeorge 
who  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  practice  as  a  writer  in  Glas- 
gow. He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Jackson, 
Ksq.,  for  many  years  provost  of  Dumfries,  and  grand-daugli- 
ter  of  James  Cochrane,  Esq.,  of  the  family  of  the  Cocbranes 
of  Dnndonald.     Mr.  Ma^eorge  died  in  1857,  leaving  issue. 

Another  of  the  family,  in  the  18th  century,  and  related  to 
Macgeorge  of  Auchenreoch,  was  John  Macgeorge  of  Cockllck. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hepburn,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Urr,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  by 
Amelia  daughter  of  Nbbet  of  Dirleton.  Another  daughter  of 
tbii  Mr.  Hepburn  married  Camiichael  of  Mauldslie,  by  whom 
she  bad  two  sons,  successively  earls  of  Hyndford.  The  eldest 
son  of  John  Macgeorge  of  Cocklick  married  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Dugald  Maxwell  of  Cowhill,  whose  grandson  and  represen- 
tative was  (in  1818)  Maxwell  Campbell  of  Skerrington. 

The  arms  of  the  family  of  Macgeoi^  are,  Azure,  three 
boan  passant,  or.  The  crest  is  a  demi  griffin,  rampant,  aifsnt 
The  motto,  Pro  veritate. 


Maogill,  surname  of.  see  Ozpurd,  Visoount 

MACGILL,  Stevenson,  D.D.,  an  eminent  and 
learned  divine,  the  son  of  a  pious  Methodist,  of 
the  name  of  Thomas  Macglll,  a  master  shipbuilder 


at  Port  Glasgow,  was  bom  there  on  19th  Janiuuy, 
1765.  His  mother,  who  was  also  distingaisbed 
for  her  religious  character,  was  Frances,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Welsh  of  Ix>chharet  in  East  Lotliiao, 
and  connected  with  the  Maxwells  of  Newark 
Castle  at  Port  Glasgow,  and  the  family  of  Kilma- 
hew  at  Cardross,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fiith 
of  Clyde.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation in  his  native  town,  and  being  intended  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1775, 
when  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  be  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  cotitluued 
during  nine  sessions,  obtaining  many  literary 
honours,  and  distinguishing  himself  while  at  the 
divinity  hall,  particularly  in  biblical  criticism  and 
elocution,  in  both  of  which  departments  he  conti- 
nued to  excel.  From  several  of  the  professors  be 
received  much  kindness  and  attention,  particularly 
from  Professor  Young,  so  celebrated  for  hia  at- 
tainments in  the  literature  of  Greece,  Professor 
Jardine,  whose  success  as  a  teacher  of  logic  was 
unrivalled,  and  Dr.  Findlay,  who,  at  that  time, 
occupied  the  chair  of  divinity. 

After  being  a  private  tutor  In  several  gentle- 
men's families,  he  was,  in  1790,  by  the  presbytery 
of  Paisley,  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  Soon 
after,  through  the  interest  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Erskine,  he  had  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  civil  his- 
tory In  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  in  connexion 
with  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  small  country  parish. 
Being,  however,  opposed  to  pluralities,  he  de- 
clined the  offer.  He  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Eastwood,  in  the  presbytery  of  Pais- 
ley, on  September  8th,  1791.  There,  for  six 
years,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  parochial 
clergyman  with  seal  and  success,  labouring  in 
every  way  faithfully  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  people,  being  particularly 
attentive  to  the  religious  and  moral  education  of 
the  young.  While  at  Eastwood  the  infidel  and 
republican  principles  developed  by  the  first  French 
revolution,  began  to  show  themselves  among  his 
parishioners,  and,  for  their  guidance,  he  published 
a  letter  under  the  title  of  *The  Sphnt  of  the 
Times,'  which  Is  believed  to  have  had  a  benefi- 
cial effect,  and  which  his  biographer  characterizea 
as  *'  exceedingly  creditable  to  his  intelligence  and 
his  judgment,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life." 
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On  October  12th,  1797,  Mr.  Macgill  was  trans- 
lated to  the  Tron  church  of  Glasgow,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  M'Call.  In  this  new  sphere  of  labour,  he 
regularly  visited  his  parish  and  the  members  of 
his  congregation,  and  proved  liimself,  in  all  re- 
spects, a  faithful  and  laborious  minister.  In  1800 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  forming  the  Glasgow 
Literary  and  Theological  Society.  Several  of  the 
essays  which  he  read  in  that  society,  nfterwai'ds 
grew  into  important  publications,  and  they  were 
all  eminently  practical.  Whilst  in  this  parish,  he 
began  those  exertions  in  behalf  of  prisons,  the  iu- 
ftrmary,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  other  benevolent 
iustitations  of  Glasgow,  for  which  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  so  honourably  distinguished.  In  1807 
the  public  prison  of  that  city  was  built,  on  a  greatly 
enlarged  scale,  in  Immediate  contact  witii  his  pa- 
rish. He  established  a  library  in  it,  and  in  1809 
he  published  his  '  Thoughts  on  Prison  Discipline,' 
which  did  honour  to  his  character  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, but  which  met  the  fate  of  many  other  works 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  suggestions  he  made  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  jails  of  our  country  were 
praised  at  the  time,  but  were  soon  forgotten.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  ^  Considerations  addressed 
to  a  Young  ClergymaH,'  a  work  which  was  re- 
printed in  America,  and  which  his  biogi'apher 
regards  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the 
department  of  pastoral  theology.  The  first  con- 
ception of  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  contribu- 
tion, entitled  *Tlie  Student's  Dream,'  containing 
an  allegorical  representation  of  ministerial  duty, 
which  he  sent,  while  a  student  of  divinity,  to  a 
publication  of  the  day.  It  was  about  this  time 
also  that  he  made  an  eftort,  in  the  way  of  chui-ch 
extension,  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  which  had  then  begun  very  much  to 
increase  both  in  population  and  extent.  The 
p)*esbytery  of  Glasgow  took  up  the  matter  and 
pressed  on  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  the 
necessity  of  building  three  additional  churches, 
but  only  one  was  erected,  and  that  in  1817,  eight 
years  after. 

In  August  1814,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Findlay,  being  himself  succeeded  in  the  Tron 
church  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  During  the  long  course 
of  yoara  in  which  he  held  this  im|>ortant  chair,  he 


discharged  its  duties  with  a  fidelity  and  siicccsd 
unequalled.  His  zealous  and  pious  labours  had 
no  insignificant  share  in  bringing  about  that  won- 
derful revival  of  evangelical  religion  within  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
disruption  in  1848.  As  a  professor,  he  wns  par- 
ticularly distingnished  by  the  soundness  of  his  t 
views  upon  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  them  in  his  pub- 
lic prelections,  as  well  as  by  a  deep  insight  into 
human  character,  and  by  his  practical  sagacity ; 
qualities  which  he  exerted  witti  the  happiest  effect 
in  the  improvement  of  his  students,  while  his  pri- 
vate character  was  adorned  by  fervent  piety, 
liberality  and  gentleness,  coupled  with  a  stern 
sense  of  justice,  from  which  nothing  could  make 
him  swerx'e.  Dr.  Bums  remarks — *^  While  the 
tlieological  lectures  of  Dr.  Macgill  abounded  in 
sound  infonnation,  and  enlarged  views  of  evange- 
lical truth;  and  while  the  practical  tendency  of 
the  whole  was  highly  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
the  Christian  graces,  and  the  formation  of  pastoral 
habits,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  fame  of  our 
revei*ed  friend,  as  a  teacher  of  theology,  belonged 
to  him  mainly  in  his  character  of  a  critic  on  the 
discourses  of  the  students.  In  this  department  he 
stood  pre-eminent.  Judiciousness  of  remark,  ac< 
cnrate  discrimination,  and  strict  impartiality, 
combined  with  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  students,  were  his  prominent  features."  When 
he  came  to  the  chair  matters  were  in  a  sad  state 
among  the  students.  The  reading  of  newspapers 
in  the  class-room,  during  the  professor's  lecture, 
was  quite  common ;  and  stndiousness  and  piety  in 
a  student  were  equally  laughed  at  by  his  class-fel- 
lows. The  introduction  of  a  mild,  but  firm .  and 
dignified  discipline,  soon  put  an  end  to  this.  ^'  A 
change  was  quickly  apparent  in  the  hall.  Its 
moral  atmosphere  was  purified;  and  nndcr  the 
associated  infiuences  of  sound  theology  and  en- 
lightened piety,  many  young  men  were  trained  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  who  were  among  the 
most  faithful  and  useful  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland." 

The  subject  of  pluralities  having  begun  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  church,  in  the  assembly 
of  1817,  an  overture  was  passed,  that  a  chair  in 
any  of  the  universities  could  not  he  held  along 
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with  a  coantry  charge.  The  anion  of  snch  offices 
in  large  towns  was,  however,  still  left  open  to  de- 
bate, and,  when  in  1823,  Dr.  Macfai*lane  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  principal  in  the  nnirersity 
of  Glasgow,  and  Immediately  thereafter  received 
a  crown  presentation  to  the  charge  of  the  Inner 
High  Church  or  St.  Mangoes  parish  of  that  city. 
Dr.  Macgill  recorded  his  objections  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  faculty,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
opposing  the  ind action  in  the  presbytery,  the 
synod,  and  the  general  assembly.  In  the  two 
former  courts  the  opposition  was  successful,  and 
the  presentation  set  aside,  but  in  the  latter  their 
sentence  was  reversed,  and  the  induction  allowed. 
In  all  the  discossions  which  took  place  in  the 
church  courts,  in  his  time,  on  the  subject  of  plu- 
ralities, he  took  a  leading  part.  Bat  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  overture  against  snch  anions 
carried ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  assembly  of  1842 
that  this  much  agitated  question  was  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

It  was  chiefly  tlirongh  the  exeitions  of  Dr. 
Macgill,  that,  in  1824,  a  monument  was  erected 
in  Glasgow  to  John  Knox.  It  stands  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  overlooking  the  High  Church,  now 
the  Necropolis  of  that  city.  In  1826,  and  subse- 
quent  years.  Dr.  Macgill  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  subject  of  reform  in  the  nniveraities ; 
his  evidence  before  two  royal  commissions  being 
admitted  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  information  and  suggestions  communicated. 
In  1828,  he  filled  the  office  of  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
1834,  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  patronage,  which  he  condemned  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deans  of  the 
chapel  royal,  in  room  of  Dr.  Inglis.  As  neither 
the  deanery  nor  the  cliaplainship  usually  conjoin 
ed  with  it,  involve  any  duty,  but  are  merely  hon- 
orary appointments  In  reward  of  distinguished 
merit,  the  fact  of  his  having  accepted  of  such  a 
nomination  was  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  pluralities.  The  sal- 
ary was  only  £50 ;  and,  small  as  it  was,  it  would 
have  been  an  appropriate  aid  to  the  Doctor—for, 
tliiough  misdirected  benevolence  of  feeling,  he 


had,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  become 
deeply  involved  in  pecaniary  difficulties.  The 
government  of  the  day,  however,  were  bent  on 
economy ;  the  salary  was  diverted  to  another  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  consequently  never  enjoyed  any  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  deanery.  Of  his  genero- 
sity, it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  lived  and  laboored 
wholly  for  others,  to  whom  his  exertions  and  re- 
^ui*ces  were  equally  devoted. 

In  1888,  he  was  occupied  with  a  plan  for  the 
erection  of  a  house  of  refuge  In  Glasgow,  which 
was  afterwards  accomplished  on  a  large  scale ;  and 
one  of  the  last  public  meetings  which  he  attended 
was  in  connexion  with  the  bailding  of  one  of  the 
extension  churches.  In  the  same  year  and  m 
1839  he  published  two  volnmes  from  his  mana- 
scripts,  one  of  them  on  theological  litem  tnre,  aud 
the  other  a  volume  of  sermons. 

Dr.  Macgill's  father  died  in  1804.  Hia  mother 
survived  till  1829.  He  was  then  sixty-four  years 
of  age.  As  he  himself  never  married,  he  had  a 
sister  living  with  him.  llie  winter  of  1839-40, 
though  suffering  fit>m  illness,  he  spent  in  the  nsaal 
duties  of  his  class,  but  by  the  end  of  the  session 
he  was  laid  up  under  fever,  from  over-exertion. 
Daring  the  following  summer  his  health  was  so 
far  restored  that  he  projected  a  new  edition  of  his 
*•  Lettera  to  a  Young  Clergyman,*  but  weakness 
gained  upon  him.  He  died  on  the  morning  of 
18th  Aagust  1840,  aged  76,  and  was  boned  in 
the  College  churchyard,  Glasgow,  whei'«  a  monu- 
mental tablet  of  statuary  marble,  with  a  saitable 
inscription,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  In 
1842  appeared  a  memoir  of  him,  by  Robert  Boras, 
D.D.,  formerly  of  Paisley,  afterwards  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Macgill's  works  are : 

The  Spirit  of  the  Times.     1 794. 

The  Connection  of  Situation  with  Character  conademi, 
with  «  view  to  the  MinisterB  of  Religion.    A  Sermon.     1796. 

Thonghte  on  Prisons.    1809. 

Considerntions  addressed  to  a  Young  CIei|;7man,  on  some 
trials  of  Principles  and  Character  which  may  arise  in  the 
coarse  of  his  Ministry.     1809.     12mo. 

Disconrae  on  Elementary  Education.    1811.    8vo. 

A  Collection  of  Sacred  Translations,  Paraphrases,  vid 
Hymns.    1818.    12mo. 

Discourses  and  Essays.     Edin.,  1819.    12mo. 

Lectures  on  Rhetorio  and  Criticism,  and  on  sulgeots  intro- 
ductory to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures.  EdinborKh, 
1838,  8vo. 

A  volume  of  Sermons.    1889. 

A  Lecture  on  tlie  Jews,  which  he  delivered  at  Glasgow  is 
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1889,  was  published  with  the  other  Lectnreii,  by  several  of 
the  ministen  of  that  aty,  oo  the  same  subject. 


Maooiluyray,  the  name  of  a  minor  sept,  the  distinctive 
badge  of  which  was  the  red  whortleberrj.  In  the  Gaelic  its 
frrtliographj  is  Mac  Gilli  breax,  signifying  the  sons  of  the 
freckled  lad.  It  was  in  allianoe  with,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Macintoshes,  and  considered  a  branch  of  the 
Clan  Chattan. 

The  Siol  (race  of)  GSUvray,  like  the  Macdonalds,  the 
Macdougalls,  and  various  other  clans  in  Ai^gyleshire  appear 
to  have  sprung  from  the  orieinal  stock  of  the  SiM  "mtm,  or 
/ace  of  Conn.  Dr.  Browne,  following  Mr.  Skene,  {^H^^niantls, 
rol.  ii.,  page  118)  says:  "  From  the  Manuscript  of  1450,  we 
learn  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  lived  a  certain  Gille- 
bride,  sumamed  King  of  the  Isles,  who  derived  his  descent 
from  a  brother  of  Suibne,  the  ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds, 
who  was  slain  in  1084,  and  the  same  authoritv  deduces  from 
Anradan  or  Henry,  the  son  of  this  GiUebride,  the  Macneills, 
the  Madachlans,  the  Macewens,  and  the  Maclairishes.  The 
genealogy  by  which  this  GiUebride  is  derived  from  an 
ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  is,  perhaps,  of  questionable  authenticity;  and  so, 
indeed,  are  almost  all  others  which  have  reference  to  a  rude 
and  barbarous  age;  but  the  traditionary  aflSnity  which  is  thus 
shown  to  have  existed  between  these  clans  and  the  race  of 
Soroerled,  at  so  early  a  period*  would  seem  to  countenance 
the  notion  that  they  had  all  originally  sprung  from  the  same 
stock.  The  original  seat  of  this  race  appears  to  have  been  in 
Ix«haber.  It  has  received  the  nsme  of  Siol  GiUebride  or 
GilUvray,  from  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  an  old  sen- 
nachie  of  the  Macdonalds,  tliat  in  the  time  of  Somerled,  the 
principal  surnames  in  that  countxy  were  Madnnes  and  Mac- 
giilivray,  which  is  the  same  as  Macinnes.  The  different 
branches  of  this  tribe,  therefore,  probably  formed  but  one 
clan,  under  the  denomination  of  the  clan  GilUvray.  But  on 
the  conquest  of  Aigyle  by  Alexander  II ,  they  were  involved 
in  the  ruin  which  overtook  all  the  adherents  of  Somerled; 
with  the  exception  of  the  MacneUls,  who  consented  to  hold 
their  lands  off  the  crown,  and  the  Madachlans,  who  rained 
their  former  consequence  by  means  of  marriage  with  an  heir- 
ess of  the  Lamonds.*'  (Browne's  History  of  the  Highlands 
and  Chns^  vol.  iv  p.  451.)  I»gan  says,  it  is  a  verbal  per- 
version to  make  MacgiUivray  synonymous  with  Mac-GUl- 
brid,  the  son  of  Bridget^s  foUower. 

The  chief  of  the  prindpal  brandi  of  the  MacgiUivrays  was 
designated  from  his  estate  of  Ih»^ma-glius^  meaning  '  the 
fort  of  the  grey  man*s  son.*  In  1745,  MacgUiivray  of  Dun- 
maglass,  or  Drumnaglas,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lady  Madntosh  of  Moy  colonel  of  the  Madntosh 
regiment  which,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  on 
the  side  of  the  government,  she  raised  for  Prince  Charles 
Edward.  At  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  Madntoshes  were 
the  first  of  the  clan  regiments  to  sdvanoe  to  the  attack  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  and  they  rushed  forward  with 
such  impetnodty  as  nearly  to  annihilate  its  left  wing.  In 
this  diffge  Colonel  Maogillivray  and  all  the  officers,  except- 
ing three,  were  kUIed.  His  own  immediate  followers  wen 
about  eighty. 

In  the  island  of  Mull  is  a  branch  of  the  Ma<^Kvrays  de- 
dgnated  of  Bd-in-na-Gall,  *  the  mountain  of  the  stranger,' 
frum  the  reddence  of  its  head.  This  branch  is  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  those  in  Lochaber  and  Morvem,  who  were 
dispersed  on  the  conquest  of  Argyle  by  Alexander  II.  in 
1222,  and  seem  to  have  been  otherwise  called  MacAonghais 
or  Macinnes.    One  of  tiiis  branch,  named  Martin  Macgilli- 
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vray,  a  deigyman,  about  1640,  was,  in  spi'.e  of  his  profes> 
sion,  XL  the  habit  of  wearing  a  sword.  CaUing  one  day  on 
.\llan  Maclean  of  Lochbny,  for  his  proportion  of  stipend,  the 
latter  refused  to  pay,  asking,  with  a  sneer,  if  he  meant  to  eu" 
force  the  demand  by  his  sword.  The  dergyman  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  on  which  they  drew,  and  Madean  was  quick- 
ly brought  to  the  ground.  He  immediately  paid  him  the 
money,  observing  that  he  liked  to  see  a  man  who  could 
maintain  his  living  by  his  sword. 

The  head  of  the  Mull  branch  of  the  MacgiUivrays  fought 
at  Sheriffmuur  in  1715  on  the  side  of  the  Pretender. 

MACGILLIVRAY,  William,  A.M.  and 
LL.D.,  an  eminent  natui*alist,  and  the  author  of 
several  works  in  the  department  of  natnral  sci- 
ence, particularly  in  ornithology,  was  appointed, 
in  1841,  professor  of  natural  history,  and  lecturer 
on  botany,  in  Marischal  College  and  University, 
Aberdeen,  from  which  be  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Before  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  chair  lie  was  curator  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Wemerian  Natnral  Histoiy  So- 
ciety ;  and  of  the  Royal  Physical  Sodety  of  that 
city ;  also  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. His  great-work,  the  *  History  of  Brit- 
ish Birds,  Indigenous  and  Migratory,*  is  in  five 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1848,  and 
the  last  in  1852.  The  first  three  volumes  contain 
his  account  of  land  birds,  and  in  the  4th  and  5th 
he  treats  of  those  which  inhabit  the  watei*s.  The 
knowledge  of  bii'ds  had  not  pi-eviously  been  defi- 
nite or  certain.  They  were  arranged  according 
to  the  outward  form,  for  natui-alists  appeared  to 
have  proceeded  in  the  inspection  of  them  no  far- 
ther than  the  plumage,  beaks,  legs,  or  claws. 
Thus,  Linnaeus  grounded  his  system  upon  the 
shape  of  the  feet  and  bill ;  Viellot,  his  upon  the 
legs.  Dr.  MacgUiivray  was  the  first  to  caiTy  out 
the  investigation  of  their  internal  structure. 

The  fifth  and  last  volume  was  published  just 
immediately  before  bis  death,  which  took  place  on 
4th  September,  1852.  It  is  from  the  amount  of 
actual  obsei-vation  that  the  work  is  especially  val- 
uable. Whilst  his  health  continued  strong  he 
had  studied  the  habits  of  birds  in  all  their  places 
of  resort,  among  rocks  and  islands,  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  sea,  in  the  friths  and  estuaries,  and 
on  the  inland  waters.  Their  haunts  and  habits, 
the  changes  produced  on  them  by  the  seasons,  or 
other  outward  influences,  their  food,  and  their 

movements,  are  all  described,  in  a  manner  as  gc- 
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niiil  and  attractive  as  it  is  complete  and  oiiderly, 
and  where  he  conld  not  speak  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
about  twelve  authors,  whose  means  of  information 
of  particular  families  of  birds  were  superior  to  Iiis 
own.  He  himself  had  almost  abandoned  the  idea 
of  completing  the  work,  but  it  was  urged  upon 
him,  and  finished  nearly  with  his  life.  The  pre- 
face to  the  fourth  volume  is  dated  from  Torquay 
in  Cornwall,  whither  he  had  gone  to  i-eside  on 
account  of  failing  health.  He  himself  explains 
the  circumstance  by  this  simple  and  appropriate 
allusion: — *^As  the  wounded  bird  seeks  some 
quiet  retreat,  where,  freed  fi-om  the  persecution  of 
the  pitiless  fowler,  it  may  pass  the  time  of  its  an- 
guish in  forgetfulness  of  the  outer  world,  so  have 
I,  assailed  by  disease,  betaken  myself  to  a  shel- 
tered nook,  where,  un annoyed  by  the  piercing 
blasts  of  the  north,  I  had  been  led  to  hope  that 
my  life  migh^t  be  protracted  beyond  the  most  dan- 
gerous season  of  the  year." 

His  son,  Mr.  John  Macgiilivray,  F.R.G.S., 
Naturalist  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Rattlesnake,  published 
in  1852,  in  2  vols.,  *  A  Narrative  of  the  Voyage 
of  H.  M.  S.  Rattlesnake  during  1846-50,  including 
Discoveries  and  Surveys  in  New  Guinea,  &c." 

Dr.  Macgillivray*s  works  are: 

Tlie  Tnvdi  and  Researches  of  AlexNnder  Von  Humboldt 
Edinbni^h,  1882,  8vo. 

Livas  of  eminent  Zoologists  from  Aristotle  to  Linnsos. 
Kdinboiilth,  1884,  8ro. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  of  Great  Britain.     Edin.  1886, 12mo. 

A  Manual  of  Geology.     London,  1840,  16to. 

A  Manual  of  Botany.    London,  1840,  16to. 

A  Manual  of  British  Ornithology.    London,  18  JO,  16to. 

A  History  of  the  Molluscous  Animals  of  the  Counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Banff.     r/)ndon,  1848,  12mo. 

British  Ornithology,  Manual  of  British  Birds.  London, 
1846.  16to. 

Withering's  ♦  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,*  small  edition. 

The  Gonchologist*8  Text  Book,  kix  editions. 

British  Quadrupeds,  forming  the  seventh  volume  of  Sir 
William  Jardine's  '  Naturalist's  Ubrary.* 

A  paper  *  On  the  Mammalia  of  Aberdeen  and  Hdjoining 
Counties,*  and  various  papers  on  several  species  of  shells. 

The  Natural  History  of  Deeside  and  Braemar.  Edited  by 
Edwin  Lankester.  M.D..  F.R.S.  1855.  The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  purchased  by  the  queen,  nnd  printed  by  her  command. 


Maoorkgor,  the  name  of  a  clan  esteemed  one  of  the 
purest  of  all  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  distinctive  badge  of  which 
was  the  pine.  They  were  the  principal  sept  of  the  Siol  AI- 
pin,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  unmixed  and  direct 
descent  from  the  Albanich  or  Alpinian  stock,  which  fonned 


the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  They  were  onoe  no* 
merous  in  Balqnhidder  and  Menteith,  and  also  in  Glenorehy, 
which  appears  to  have  been  their  original  seat  An  air  of 
romance  has  been  thrown  around  this  paiticolar  dan  firom 
the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  oelebnited  Rob  Boy,  and 
the  cruel  sufferings  and  proscriptions  to  which  they  were,  at 
differant  times,  subjected  by  the  goverament 

Churning  a  regal  origin,  their  motto  anciently  was,  "  My 
race  is  royal**  Griogar,  said  to  have  been  the  third  son  of 
Alpin,  kin|r  of  Scotland,  who  oommenoed  his  reign  in  883,  in 
mentioned  as  their  nmote  ancestor,  bnt  it  is  impoonble  to 
trace  their  descent  from  any  snoh  penonage,  or  from  his 
eldest  brother,  Kenneth  Macalpin,  from  whom  thej  also 
daim  to  be  sprang. 

According  to  Buchanan  of  Anchmar,  the  dan  Gregor  were 
located  in  Glenorohy  as  eariy  as  the  roign  of  Malcolm  Can- 
moro  (1057 — 1098).  As,  however,  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  IL  (1214-1249)  vassals  of  the  eari  of  Boas^ 
Skene  (Hiffhlandg  of  Scotkmd,  vol  ii.  p.  245)  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  Glenorohy  was  given  to  them,  when  that  monarch 
conferred  a  large  extent  of  territory  on  that  potent  nobleu 
Hugh  of  Glenorohy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  their 
chiefs  who  was  so  styled.  Malcolm,  the  chief  of  the  dnn  in 
the  days  of  Bruce,  fought  bravely  on  the  national  nde  at  the 
battle  of  Bannookburo.  He  accompanied  Edward  Bnioe  to 
Irdand,  and  bang  severely  wounded  at  Dnndalk,  he  was  ever 
afterwards  known  aa  **  tlie  lame  lord.** 

In  the  reign  of  David  IL,  the  Campbells  managed  to  pro- 
cnre  a  legal  title  to  the  lands  of  Glenorohy ;  nnTfrthnlnss. 
the  Ma(^regors  maintained,  for  a  long  time,  the  actual  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  strong  hand.  They  knew  no  other 
right  than  that  of  the  sword,  hut,  ultimately,  that  was  foond 
unavailing,  and,  at  last,  expelled  from  their  own  temtoiy, 
they  became  an  outlawed,  lawless,  and  landless  dan. 

John  Macgregor  of  Glenorohy,  who  died  in  1890,  is  said  to 
have  had  three  sons:  Patrick,  his  successor;  John  Dow,  an- 
cestor of  the  family  of  Glenstrae,  who  became  the  diielii  of 
the  clan ;  and  Gregor,  ancestor  of  the  Macgregors  of  Roto. 
Patrick*s  son,  Malcolm,  was  compelled  by  the  Oampbdis  to 
sell  the  lands  of  Anchinrevaoh  in  StrathfiUan,  to  Campbell  of 
Glenorohy,  who  thus  obtained  the  first  footing  in  Breadal- 
bane,  which  afterwards  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  hia  fiunQy. 

The  prindpal  families  of  the  Macgregors,  in  process  of 
time,  except  that  of  Glenstrae,  who  held  that  estate  aa  vas- 
sals of  the  earl  of  Arg}'le,  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
position  of  tenants  on  the  lands  of  Campbell  of  Glenordiy 
and  other  powerful  barons.  It  being  the  poliey  of  the  latter 
to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  the  unfortunato  dan  were  dri- 
ven, by  a  continuous  system  of  oppresdon  and  annoyance^  to 
acts  of  npine  and  violence,  which  brought  upon  them  ibm 
vengeance  of  the  government.  The  clan  had  no  other  means 
of  Bubdstence  than  the  plunder  of  their  ndgfaboors*  pio- 
perty,  and  as  they  naturally  directed  thdr  attacks  diiefly 
against  those  who  had  wrested  from  them  their  own  lands,  it 
became  still  more  the  interest  of  thdr  opprasson  to  represent 
to  the  king  that  nothing  could  put  a  stop  to  thdr  lawless 
conduct,  **8ave  the  cutting  off  the  tnbe  of  Macgr4^  root 
and  branch.**  In  1488,  soon  after  the  youthful  James  IV. 
had  ascended  the  throne  which  the  murder  of  his  fiitfaer  had 
rendered  vacant,  an  act  was  passed  "  for  staunching  of  thift- 
reif  and  other  enormities  throw  all  the  realme  ;**  evidentiv 
detdgned  against  the  Macgregors,  for  among  the  barons  to 
whom  power  waa  given  for  enfordng  it,  were  Duncan  Camp- 
bell of  Glenorchy,  Neill  Stowart  of  Fortingall,  and  Ewhi 
Campbell  of  Strachur.  At  thia  time  the  Macgregon  were 
still  a  numerous  dan.    Beudes  those  in  Glenorohy,  they 
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wwB  aetUdd  in  grMt  numbers  in  the  districts  of  Breadalbane 
«nd  Athol,  and  they  all  acknowledged  Macgregor  of  Glen- 
8tne,  who  bore  the  title  of  captain  of  the  clan,  as  their  chief. 

With  the  view  of  reducing  these  brandies,  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Qlenorchy  obtained,  in  1492,  the  office  of  baili- 
anr  of  the  orown  lands  of  Disher  and  Tover,  Glenlyon,  and 
Glendocbart,  and  in  1502  be  procored  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Glenlyon.  **  From  this  period,**  says  Mr.  Skene,  {High- 
kmdt^  vol.  ii.  p.  248,)  *'  the  history  of  the  Macgregors  oon- 
wsts  of  a  mere  list  of  acts  of  privy  council,  by  which  commis- 
sions are  granted  to  porsae  the  clan  with  lire  and  sword,  and 
of  yarioQS  atrodties  which  a  state  of  desperation,  the  natural 
resolt  of  these  measures,  as  well  as  a  deep  spirit  of  rengeanoe, 
against  both  the  framers  and  executors  of  them,  frequently 
led  the  dan  to  commit  These  actions  led  to  the  enactment 
of  still  severer  laws,  and  at  length  to  the  complete  proscrip- 
tion of  the  clan." 

But  still  the  Macgregors  weiv  not  subdued.  Taking  refuge 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  they  set  at  defiance  all  the  ef- 
forts made  by  their  enemies  for  their  entire  extermination, 
and  inflicted  upon  some  of  them  a  terrible  vengeance.  In  1589 
they  seised  and  murdered  John  Dmmmond  of  Dmmmonder- 
aoch,  a  forester  of  the  royal  forest  of  Glenartney,  an  act 
whidi  forms  the  foundation  of  the  inddent  detailed  in  Sir 
Walter  Soott*s  *  l.«gend  of  Montrose.'  The  dan  swore  upon 
the  head  of  the  victim  that  they  would  avow  and  defend  the 
deed  in  common.  An  outrage  like  this  led  at  once  to  the 
most  rigorous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Fresh 
letters  of  fire  and  sword  for  three  years  were  issued  against 
the  whole  clan,  and  all  persons  were  interdicted  from  har- 
bouring or  having  any  communication  with  them.  Then 
followed  the  conflict  at  Glenfruin  m  1603,  when  the  Macgre- 
gors, under  Alexander  Macgregor  of  Glenstrae,  thdr  diief, 
defeated  the  Colquhouns,  under  the  laird  of  Lutss,  and  140 
of  the  latter  were  killed.  The  circumstances  which  led  to, 
and  the  details  of,  this  celebrated  clan  battle  have  been  al- 
ready given  (see  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  685).  The  force  of 
the  Colquhouns  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  Macgre- 
gors, and  of  the  latter  it  is  remarkable  that  John,  the  brother 
of  the  chief,  and  another  person,  alone  were  killed,  though  a 
number  of  them  were  wounded.  Dugald  Ciar  Mhor,  ances- 
tor of  Rob  Roy,  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have  exhibited 
extraordinary  ferodty  and  courage. 

Information  of  the  disaster  having  been  sent  to  the  king 
by  the  laird  of  Luss,  and  the  whole  affair  bdng  misrepresent- 
ed to  his  miijesty,  the  dan  Gregor  were  procldmed  rebds, 
and  again  interoommnned.  The  earl  of  Ai^le,  who  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant  and  justidary  in  the  whole  bounds 
inhabited  by  the  Macgregors,  was  sent  against  them.  About 
sixty  of  the  dan  made  a  brave  stand  at  Bentoik  against  a 
party  of  200,  belonging  to  the  clan  Cameron,  dan  Nab,  and 
Clanranald,  under  the  command  of  Robert  Campbell,  son  of 
the  laird  of  Glenorohy,  when  Duncan  Aberigh,  one  of  the 
ohieftiuns  of  the  dan  Gregor,  with  his  son,  Duncan,  and 
seven  gentlemen  of  Caropbdrs  party,  were  killed. 

Alexander  Ma^regor  of  Glenstrae,  tlie  chief,  remsted  for 
some  time  the  strong  combination  formed  agdnst  him,  but, 
afler  suffering  many  privations,  he  at  last  surrendered,  with 
some  of  his  prindpal  dansmen,  to  the  earl  of  Argvle,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  allowed  a  safe-conduct  into  England. 
He  was,  however,  most  basely  betrayed  by  the  earl.  Sent 
nnder  a  guard  across  the  borders,  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at 
Berwick,  than  he  was  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  put 
in  prison.  At  his  trial  on  26th  January  1604,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed  at  the  Cross  of  that  dty 
^ith  some  of  his  followers,  being,  in  consideration  of  his 


rank,  suspended  from  a  higher  gallows  than  that  on  which 
hung  the  othei^s.  In  relation  to  this  betrayal  and  melancholy 
end  of  the  unfortunate  chief,  there  is  the  foUowing  entiy  in 
the  MS.  diaxy  of  Robert  Birrdl :  "  The  2  of  October  (1608,) 
Allester  M'Gregour  of  GUunstre  tane  be  the  laird  of  Arkyn- 
les,  hot  escapit  againe ;  hot  efter,  taken  be  the  earle  of  Ar- 
gyill  the  4  of  .Januar;  and  brocht  to  Edinburgbe  the  9  of 
Januar  1604,  with  mae  of  18  his  friendis,  M^Gn^nrit.  He 
wes  convoyit  to  Berwick  be  the  gaird,  conforme  to  the  earlia 
promese ;  for  he  promesit  to  put  him  out  of  Soottis  gmnd. 
Swa  he  kdpit  ane  Hidand-manis  promes ;  in  respect  he  sent 
the  gaird  to  convoy  him  out  of  Soottis  gmnd :  Bot  thai  wer 
not  directit  to  pairt  with  him,  bot  to  fetche  him  bak  agane  I 
The  18  of  Januar,  at  evine,  he  come  agane  to  Edubuighe ; 
and  vpone  the  20  day,  he  was  hangit  at  the  crooe,  and  ij 
(eleven)  of  his  freindis  and  name,  upone  ane  gallons :  Him- 
seliC  bdng  chieff,  he  wes  han^t  his  awin  hicht  above  the  rest 
of  his  friendis.*'  That  Ar^le  had  an  interest  in  his  death 
appears  from  a  declaration,  printed  in  Pitcaun's  Criminal 
Trials,  vol.  iL  pag9  485,  which  the  chief  made  before  his  exe- 
cution, wherein  he  says  that  the  earl  had  enticed  him  to 
commit  several  slaughters  and  disorders,  and  bad  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  upon  him  to  commit  '*  sundrie  mair.** 

Among  other  severe  measures  passed  sgainst  this  doomed 
dan  was  one  which  deprived  them  of  their  very  name.  By 
an  act  of  the  privy  council  dated. 8d  April  1608,  all  of  the 
name  of '  Mai^pregor  were  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
adopt  another  surname,  and  all  who  had  been  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Glenfruin,  and  other  marauding  expeditions  detailed 
in  the  act,  were  prohibited,  also  under  the  pain  of  death, 
from  carrying  any  weapon  but  a  knife  without  a  point  to  cut 
their  victuals.  They  were  also  forbidden,  nnder  the  same 
penalty  of  death,  to  meet  in  greater  numbers  than  four  at  a 
time.  The  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athol  were  charged  with  the 
execution  of  these  enactments,  and  it  has  been  shown  how 
the  former  carried  out  the  task  assigned  to  him.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ill-fated'  chief  so  treadierously  *^  done  to  death  '* 
by  him,  the  following  interesting  tradition  isrdated:  His 
son,  while  out  hunting  one  day,  met  the  young  laird  of  La- 
ment travelling  with  a  servant  from  Cowal  towards  Inver- 
lochy.  They  dined  together  at  a  house  on  the  Black-mount, 
between  Tyndrum  and  King's  house ;  but  having  unfortu- 
nately quarrelled  during  the  evening,  dirks  were  drawn,  and 
the  young  Macgregor  was  killed.  Lament  instantly  fled,  and 
wa»  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the  clan  Qregar.  Outstrip- 
ping his  foes,  he  reached  the  house  of  the  chief  of  Glenstrae, 
whom  he  besought  earnestly,  without  stating  his  crime,  to 
afford  him  protection.  **  You  are  safe  with  me,**  said  the 
chief,  '*  whatever  you  may  have  done."  On  the  pursuers 
arriving,  they  informed  the  unfortunate  father  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  demanded  the  murderer;  but  Macgregor  re- 
fused to  deliver  him  up,  as  he  had  pasaed  his  word  to  protect 
him.  ^*  Ijet  none  of  yon  dare  to  injure  the  man,"  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  Macgregor  has  promised  him  safety,  and,  as  I  live, 
he  shall  be  safe  while  with  me."  He  afterwards,  with  a 
party  of  his  dan,  escorted  the  youth  home ;  and,  on  bidding 
liim  farewell,  said,  **  Lament,  you  are  now  safe  on  your  own 
land.  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  protect  yon  farther!  Keep 
away  finom  my  people ;  and  may  God  forgive  yon  for  what 
you  have  done  I "  Shortly  afterwards  the  name  of  Ma<^gregor 
waa  proscribed,  and  the  diief  of  Glenstrae  became  a  wanderer 
without  a  name  or  a  home.  But  the  laird  of  Lament,  re- 
membering that  he  owed  his  life  to  him,  hastened  to  protect 
the  old  chief  and  his  family,  and  not  only  received  the  fugi- 
tives into  his  house,  but  shielded  them  for  a  time  from  thdr 
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Login  gtafces  that  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  executed 
ehief,  without  aarviTing  lawful  issue,  the  clan,  then  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  elected  a  chief,  hut  the  head  of  the  collateral 
branch,  deeming  Gregor,  the  natural  son  of  the  late  chief, 
better  entitled  to  the  honour,  without  ceremony  dragged  the 
chief-elect  from  his  inaugural  chair  in  the  kirk  of  Strathfillan, 
and  placed  Gregor  therein,  in  his  stead. 

The  faTourite  names  assumed  by  the  dan  while  compelled 
to  relinquish  their  own,  were  Campbell,  Graham,  Stewart, 
and  Dmmmond.  Theur  unity  as  a  clan  remained  unbroken, 
and  they  eren  seemed  to  increase  in  numbers,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  oppreesiTe  proceedings  directed  against  them. 
These  did  not  cease  with  the  reign  of  James  VI..  for  under 
Charies  I.  all  the  enactments  against  them  were  renewed, 
and  yet  in  1644,  .when  the  marquis  of  Montrose  set  up  the 
king's  standard  in  the  Highlands,  the  clan  Gregor,  to  the 
number  of  1,000  fighting  men,  joined  him,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Patrick  Macgregor  of  Glenstrae,  their  chief.  In  re- 
ward for  their  loyalty,  at  the  Restoration  the  ▼arious  statutes 
against  them  were  annulled,  when  the  clan  were  enabled  to 
resume  th«r  own  name.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  how- 
ever, the  penal  enactments  against  them  were  renewed  in 
their  full  force.  The  dan  were  again  proeoribed,  and  com- 
pelled once  more  to  take  other  names. 

According  to  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  the  direct  male  line 
of  the  chiefii  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  tlie  latter  mon- 
arch, and  the  representation  fell,  by  **  a  formal  renunciation 
of  the  chiefship,"  into  the  branch  of  Glengyle.  Of  this 
branch  was  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  that  is,  Red  Rob,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Campbell  under  the  proscriptive  act 
Bom  about  1660,  he  was  the  younger  son  of  Donald  Macgre- 
gor of  Glengyle,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  King 
James  VII.,  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  William  Campbell  of 
(tlenfalloch.  the  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenorcliy. 
Rob  Roy  himself  married  Helen-Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mac- 
gregor of  Comar.  His  own  designation  whs  that  of  Inver- 
snaid,  but  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a  right  to  the  property 
of  Craig  Royston,  a  domain  of  rock  and  f(»rest  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  I..ocli  Lomond.  He  became  tutor  to  his  nephew, 
the  head  of  the  Glengyle  branch,  then  in  his  minori^,  and 
who  daimed  the  chiefship  of  the  clan. 

Like  many  other  Highland  gentlemen,  Rob  Roy  was  a 
trader  in  cattle  or  master  drover,  and  in  this  capadty,  he  had 
borrowed  several  sums  of  money  from  the  duke  of  Montrose, 
but  becoming  insolvent,  he  absconded.  In  June  1712  an  ad- 
vertisement appeared  for  his  apprehension,  and  he  was  in- 
volved in  prosecutions,  which  nearly  ruined  him.  Some  mes- 
sengers of  the  law  who  visited  his  house  in  his  absence  are 
said  to  have  abused  his  wife  in  a  most  shameful  manner,  and 
she,  being  a  high-spirited  woman,  incited  her  husband  to  acts 
of  vengeance,  f  At  the  same  time  she  gave  vent  to  her  feel- 
mgs  in  a  fine  piece  of  pipe  music,  still  well  known  by  the 
name  of  **Rob  Roy's  Lunent"  As  the  duke  had  con- 
trived to  get  possession  of  Rob's  lands  of  Craig  Royston,  he 
was  driven  to  become  the  *'  bold  outlaw  "  which  he  is  repre- 
sented in  song  and  story. 

"  Determined,"  says  General  Stewart  of  Garth,  *'  that  his 
grace  should  not  enjnv  his  lands  with  impunity,  he  collected 
a  band  of  about  twerty  followers,  declared  open  war  against 
him,  and  gave  ap  hih  uid  course  of  regular  droving,  declaring 
that  the  estate  of  Montrose  should  in  futura  supply  him  with 
cattle,  and  that  he  would  make  the  duke  rue  the  day  he 
qnarrelldd  with  him.  He  kept  his  word;  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years — that  is,  till  the  day  of  his  death — regulai'ly 
levied  contributions  on  the  duke  and  his  tenants,  not  by 
nightly  depredations,  but  in  broad  day,  and  in  a  systematic 


manner;  on  an  appointed  time  making  a  complete  sweep  of 
all  the  cattle  of  a  district — always  passing  over  those  not  be- 
longing to  the  duke's  estate,  or  the  estates  of  his  mends  sod 
adherents ;  and  having  previously  given  notice  where  be  wn 
to  be  on  a  certain  day  with  his  cattle,  he  was  met  there  br 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  soM  them 
publidy.  These  meetings,  or  trvsts,  as  they  were  called, 
were  held  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country ;  sometimes  the 
cattle  were  driven  south,  but  oftener  to  the  north  and  weet, 
whore  the  influence  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Aigyle  protect- 
ed him.  When  tho  cattle  were  in  this  manner  driven  awav, 
the  tenants  paid  no  rent,  so  that  the  duke  was  the  ultimate 
sufferer.  But  he  was  mads  to  suffer  in  every  way.  Tbe 
rents  of  the  lower  farms  were  partly  paid  in  grain  and  meal, 
which  was  generally  lodged  in  a  storehouse  or  granary,  called 
a  gimaL,  near  the  Loch  of  Monteath.  When  Macgregor 
wanted  a  supply  of  meal,  he  sent  notice  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  duke's  tenants  to  meet  him  at  the  gimal  on  a  certain 
day,  with  their  horses  to  carry  home  bis  meal.  They  met 
accordingly,  when  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  loaded,  sod, 
giving  a  regular  receipt  to  his  grace's  storekeeper  for  the 
quantity  taken,  he  marched  away,  always  entertMning  tbe 
people  very  handsomely,  and  careful  never  to  take  the  meal 
till  it  had  been  lodged  in  the  duke's  storehouse  in  payment  of 
rent.  When  the  money  rents  were  paid,  Maogr^or  fre- 
quently attended.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Graham  of 
Killeam,  the  factor,  had  collected  the  tenants  to  pay  tbtar 
rents,  all  Rob  Roy's  men  happened  to  be  absent,  except  Al- 
exander Stewart,  called  *the  bulie.'  With  this  an^  at- 
tendant he  descended  to  Chapd  Errock,  where^the  fitstor  and 
the  tenants  were  assembled.  He  reached  the  house  after  it 
was  dark,  and,  looking  in  at  a  window,  saw  KiUeate,  or 
rounded  by  a  number  of  the  tenants,  with  a  bag  full  of  monr^ 
which  he  had  received,  and  was  in  the  act  of  depositing  it  ui 
a  press  or  cupbosrd,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  he  W(;ajd 
cheerfully  give  all  he  had  in  the  bag  for  Rob  Roy's  bead. 
This  notification  was  not  lost  on  the  outside  visitor,  who  in- 
stantly gave  orders  in  a  loud  voice  to  place  two  men  at  eaco 
window,  two  at  each  comer,  and  four  at  each  of  two  doors, 
thus  appearing  to  have  twen^  men.  Immediately  the  door 
opened,  and  he  walked  in  with  his  attendant  dose  behind, 
each  armed  with  a  sword  in  his  right  and  a  pistol  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  dirks  and  pistoU  slung  in  their  belts.  Tbe 
company  started  up,  but  he  desired  them  to  sit  down,  as  bu 
business  was  only  with  Killeam,  whom  he  ordered  to  band 
down  the  bag  and  put  it  on  the  table.  When  this  was  done, 
he  deedred  the  money  to  be  counted,  and  proper  receipts  to  be 
drawn  out,  certifying  that  he  received  the  money  from  the 
duke  of  Montrose's  agent,  ab  the  duke's  property,  tbe  tenants 
having  paid  their  rents,  so  that  no  after  demand  could  be 
made  on  them  on  account  of  this  transaction ;  and  finding 
that  some  of  the  people  had  not  obtained  receipts,  he  desired 
the  factor  to  grant  them  immediately,  *  to  show  his  grace,' 
said  he,  *  that  it  is  from  him  1  take  the  money,  and  not  ihnn 
these  honest  men  who  have  paid  him.'  After  the  whole  was 
conduded,  he  ordered  supper,  saying  that,  as  he  had  got  tbt^ 
purse,  it  was  proper  he  should  pay  the  bill ;  and  after  thej 
had  drank  heartily  together  for  several  hours,  he  called  his 
bailie  to  produce  his  dirk,  and  lay  it  naked  on  the  table. 
Killeam  was  then  sworn  that  he  would  not  move,  nor  direct 
any  one  else  to  move,  from  that  spot  for  an  hour  af^er  tbe 
departure  of  Macgregor,  who  thus  cautioned  him — *  If  yoo 
break  your  oath,  you  know  what  you  are  to  expect  in  the 
next  world,  and  in  this,'  pointing  to  his  dirk.  He  tbes 
walked  away,  and  was  beyond  pursuit  before  the  hour  eX' 
pired." 
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At  tlie  breaking  oat  of  the  reMlion  of  1715,  in  spite  of  the 
obligntions  which  he  owed  to  the  indirect  protectioD  of  the 
dake  of  Ari^le,  Rob  Rot*8  Jacobite  partialities  indnoed  him 
to  join  the  rebel  forces  nnder  the  earl  of  Mar. 

On  this  occasion  none  of  the  Clan  Gregor,  except  the  wpt 
of  Ciar  Mohr,  to  which  Bob  Roy  belonged,  took  np  arms  for  the 
Chevalier,  though  thej  wore  joined  by  connexions  of  the  family, 
and  among  others  by  Leclde  of  Croy-I<eckie,  a  large  Uiided 
proprietor  in  Dumbartonshire,  who  had  married  a  dan^hter 
of  Donald  McGregor,  by  hia  wife  the  daughter  of  Camp- 
bell of  Glenfallocb,  and  who  was  thus  the  brother-in-law 
of  Rob  Roy.  '*They  were  not,**  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
**  commanded  by  Rob  Roy,  but  by  his  nephew  already  men- 
tioned, Gr^r  Macgregor,  otherwise  called  James  Grahame 
of  Glengyle,  and  still  better  remembered  by  the  Gaelic  epithet 
of  Ghbme  Dhu,  L  e.  Black  Knee,  from  a  black  spot  on  one  of 
his  knees,  which  his  Highland  garb  rendered  visible.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  being  then  veiy  young, 
Glengyle  must  have  acted  on  most  occasions  by  the  advice 
and  direction  of  so  experienced  a  leader  as  his  uncle.  The 
Maegregors  assembled  in  numbers  at  that  period,  and  b^an 
even  to  threaten  the  lowlands  towards  the  lower  extremity  of 
Loch  Lomond.  They  suddenly  seised  all  the  boats  which 
were  upon  the  lake,  and,  probably  with  a  view  to  some  enter- 
prize  of  their  own,  drew  them  overland  to  Inversnaid,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  progress  of  a  large  body  of  west  coun- 
try whigs  who  were  in  arms  for  the  government,  and  moving 
in  that  direction.  The  whigs  made  an  excnr»on  for  the  re- 
eovery  of  the  boats.  Their  forces  consisted  of  volunteers 
from  Paisley,  Kilpatrick,  and  elsewhere,  who,  with  the  sKsist- 
anoe  of  a  body  of  seamen,  were  towed  up  the  river  Ijeven  in 
long  boats  belonging  to  the  ships  of  war  then  lying  in  the 
Clyde.  At  Luss,  they  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Colquhonn,  and  James  Grant,  his  son-in-law, 
with  their  followers,  attired  in  the  Highland  dress  of  the 
period,  which  is  picturesquely  described.  The  whole  party 
crossed  to  Craig  Royston,  but  the  Maegregors  did  not  offer 
combat.  If  we  were  to  believe  the  account  of  the  expedition 
given  by  the  historian  Rae,  they  leaped  on  shore  at  Craig 
Royston  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  no  enemy  appearing  to 
oppose  them,  and,  by  the  noise  of  their  drums,  which  they 
beat  incessantly,  and  the  dischaige  of  their  aitillery  and  small 
arms,  terrified  the  Maegregors,  whom  they  appear  never  to 
have  seen,  out  of  their  iastnesses,  and  caused  them  to  fiy  in  a 
panic  to  the  general  camp  of  the  Highlanders  at  StrathfilUn. 
The  low-country  men  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
boats,  at  a  great  expenditure  of  noise  and  courage,  and  little 
risk  of  danger. 

**  After  this  temporary  removal  from  his  old  haunts,  Rob 
Roy  was  sent  by  the  earl  of  Mar  to  Aberdeen,  to  raise,  it  is 
believed,  a  part  of  the  dan  Gregor,  which  is  settled  in  that 
oountxy.  These  men  yten  of  his  own  family  (the  race  of  the 
Ciar  Mohr).  They  were  the  descendants  of  about  three  hun- 
dred Ma<^gregorB  whom  the  earl  of  Moray,  about  the  year 
1624,  transported  from  his  estates  in  Monteith  to  oppose 
against  his  enemies  the  Madntoshes,  a  race  as  hardy  and 
restless  as  they  were  themselves.  We  have  already  stated 
that  Rob  Roy*s  conduct  during  the  insurrection  of  1715  was 
very  equivocal.  His  person  and  followers  were  in  the  High- 
land army,  but  his  heart  seems  to  have  been  with  the  duke  of 
Aigyle's.  Yet  the  msuigents  were  constrained  to  trust  to 
him  as  thdr  only  guide,  wher  they  marched  from  Perth  to- 
wards Dunblane,  with  the  view  of  crossing  the  Forth  at 
what  are  called  the  Fords  of  Frew,  and  when  they  tliemselves 
said  he  could  not  be  relied  upon. 

'*  This  movement  to  the  westward,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 


surgents, brought  on  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir ;  indecisive,  in* 
deed,  in  its  immediate  results,  but  of  which  the  duke  of 
Ai^Ie  reaped  the  whole  advantage.  In  this  action,  it  will 
be  recollected  that  the  dght  wing  of  the  Highlanders  broke 
and  cut  to  pieces  Argyle*s  left  wing,  while  the  clans  on  the 
left  of  Mar*s  army,  though  conasting  of  Stewarts,  Mackenzies, 
and  Camerons,  were  completely  routed.  During  this  medley 
of  flight  and  pursuit,  Rob  Roy  retained  his  station  on  a  hill 
in  the  centre  of  the  Highland  podtion ;  and,  though  it  is  said 
his  attack  might  have  dedded  the  day,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  charge.  This  was  the  more  unfortunate  for 
the  insurgents,  as  the  leading  of  a  party  of  the  Maophentons 
had  been  committed  to  Macgregor.  This,  it  is  said,  was 
owing  to  the  age  and  infirmity  of  the  chief  of  that  name, 
who,  unable  to  lead  his  clan  in  person,  objected  to  his  heir 
apparent,  Macpherson  of  Kord,  discharging  his  duty  on  that 
occasion :  so  that  the  tribe,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  brigaded 
with  their  allies,  the  Maegregors.  While  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  action  was  gliding  away  unemployed,  Mar*s  positive 
orders  reached  Rob  Roy  that  he  should  presently  attack.  To 
which  he  coolly  replied,  *  No,  no,  if  they  cannot  do  it  without 
me,  they  cannot  do  it  with  me.*  One  of  the  Maophersons, 
named  Alexander,  one  of  Rob*s  original  profession,  videUeet  a 
drover,  but  a  man  of  great  strength  and  spirit,  was  so  incensed 
at  the  inactivity  of  his  temporary  leader,  that  he  threw  off  his 
plaid,  drew  his  sword,  and  called  out  to  his  dansmen,  *  Let 
us  endure  this  no  longer  I  if  he  will  not  lead  you,  1  will.* 
Rob  Roy  replied,  with  great  coolness,  *•  Were  the  question 
about  driving  Highland  stots  or  kyloes,  Sandie,  1  would  yield 
to  your  superior  skill ;  but  as  it  respects  the  leading  of  men, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  better  judge.*  *  Did  the  matter 
respect  driving  Glen-Eigas  stots,*  answered  Macpherson, 
*  the  question  with  Rob  would  not  be,  which  was  to  be  last, 
but  which  was  to  be  foremost.*  Incensed  at  this  sarcasm, 
Macgregor  drew  his  sword,  and  they  would  have  fought  upon 
the  spot  if  their  friends  on  both  ddes  had  not  interfered. 
But  the  moment  of  attack  was  completely  lost.  Rob  did  not, 
however,  neglect  his  own  private  interest  on  the  occadon. 
In  the  confudon  of  an  undedded  field  of  battle,  he  enriched 
his  followera  by  plundering  the  baggage  and  the  dead  on  both 
sides.  The  fine  old  satirical  ballad  on  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir, does  not  forget  to  stigmatize  our  hero*s  conduct  on  this 
memorable  occasion ; 

*■  Rob  Roy  he  stood  watch 
On  a  hill  for  to  catch 

The  booty,  for  aught  that  I  saw,  man ; 
For  he  ne*er  advanced 
From  the  place  where  he  stanced. 

Till  nae  mair  was  to  do  there  at  a*,  man.* 

**  Notwithstanding  the  sort  of  neutrality  which  Rob  Roy 
had  continued  to  observe  during  the  progress  of  the  rebellion, 
he  did  not  escape  some  of  its  penalties.  He  was  induded  in 
the  act  of  attainder,  and  the  house  in  Breadalbane,  which  was 
his  pUoe  of  retreat,  was  burned  by  General  liOrd  Cadogan, 
when,  after  the  conclunon  of  the  msurrection,  he  marched 
through  the  Highlands  to  disarm  and  punish  the  offending 
cLins.  But  upon  going  to  Inverary  with  about  forty  or  fifty 
of  his  followers,  Rob  obtdned  favour,  by  an  apparent  surren- 
der of  their  arms  to  Colonel  Patrick  Campbell  of  Finnah, 
who  fhmished  them  and  their  leader  with  protections  under 
his  hand.  Bdng  thus  in  a  great  measure  second  from  the 
resentment  of  government,  Rob  Roy  established  his  reddence 
at  Crnig  Royston,  near  Loch  Lomond,  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  kinsmen,  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming  his  private  qtuir- 
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■1  with  the  diik*  of  MontrnM.  For  thi*  porpon,  ba  Hon  bat 
ot  (HI  toot  u  miiiT  ni«n.  and  Hall  annad  loo.  u  h«  had  jat  j  brtu 
rnninindeil.  Ha  ncrar  atimd  withonl  »  bodj  gusrd  nf  tan  i  natf 
r  twain  picked  followan,  and  withrat  much  aSbrt  eoald  in-  j  ciini 
ilatrodKeUm  to  Sob  R 


MACGREGOn. 

n  ma  and  mj  G«d.'  Tliar*  ii  •  tndition  oowaj  ineon- 
with  Eha  rormar,  if  tlia  ctaanetar  of  Rob  Rov  be  jumIt 
md.  tliat,  white  «i  hii  dntbbad.  ha  IcuTMd  that  • 
m  wu  at  anmitj,  pmpoad  t 


•a  oiltla  III 


'  Ihnnr  mv  pUid 
IV  tny  clajmon,  di^  nnd  pittitia 
thut  a  (oamaD  aaw  Bob  Biij  Mac 


nned  to  lavj  black-mnil  from  tlioaa  '  *  Raiaa  ma  from  my 

It  pntoctad,  and  although  ui  Eiig-  i  arnnnd  ma,  and  brin 

Tab  Kuriaon  wu  atitioaad  at  InTcianiud,  nmr  Abarfojie.  hli  — it  ahall  n'rrr  be  a 

actiTltf,  addreaa,  and  Munga  continaallr  tand  bim  from  |[ngor  dafanoalna  am 

frilling  inta  Ihnr  hindii.     The  ja*r  of  hii  daatb  i>  tiiHwtnn,  I  to  ba  ona  of  tha  Maclarana.  ant«nd  and  paid  hii  oampHincnEa. 

bat  it  ia  anppoaad  to  hata  baan  aficr  17SS,     He  died  at  an  I  irquirinft  aftar  tiia  haalth  of  liia  funidibla  oaigblMar.     Bub 

aiiTancad  age  in  iiia  bad.  in  hia  own  hnuie  at  Balqnhiddar.  Bojr  nuintaintd  a  oold  hangtiti  oiTilitj  dnriog  tbatr  ■bort 

When  he  Ibiind  death  appniacliinR.  "  he  eiprtMed,''  aiiTt  Sir  Rmfennca.  and  u  kkhi  aa  ha  had  left  tha  bmaa.  *  Kov.'  ba 

Walter  Scott,  " toma oontrilion  Tiir  partienlar  parta of  hii  life,  laid,  'all  u  oeer. — let  the  pipar  plaj  Ba  til  aii  Imliilh.'  (•• 

Hia  wiA  liitif;faed  at  tleae  aorapln  of  oonasianoa.  and  nlioited  |  ratntn  no  mora),  and  ha  la  aHid  to  hare  eipnd  bcfm  iba 

him  to  die  like  a  amn,  ai  he  had  lived      In  npl.T,  ha  nboked  |  dirge  wae  flniihad,''     The  gcvn  of  Hiqcreger,  in  tb«  Bliarch- 

her  for  her  rinient  plMinni.  and  the  coanMlt  ahe  had  giian  |  iinl  of  Baliiahidilar.  ia  diatuiguiahed  b>  a  rude  tamtisUNM, 

Uin.     '  Ten  hare  pDt  alrife.'  ba  aaid.  ■  between  ine  and  Uia  '  oeer  whiah  a  award  b  earrad. 


Rob  Rof  had  Hva  aoni.  Coll.  Ronald.  Jiunea.  called  .lamet 
llof,  aflat  bia  father,  and  Jamea  Molir,  or  iiig  Jamea.  from 
^  bii  hMghC,  Duncan,  and  Robert,  culled  Robin  0\f,  or  Touiig 
Robin.  Slionly  after  liia  death,  ai  Sir  Walter  Soott  MUa  ni, 
"the  tU-«ill  whiah  the  Macgregen  enlertained  agHinii  the 
kiaelaranl  again  hioke  out.  al  ihe  inatiKatiiin,  it  *«  eniil.  of 
Rob'*  widow.  Robiii  Oig.  her  yourigett  *nn.  (wore  titat  aa 
iooD  aa  be  conld  get  back  a  oertain  gun  which  bad  belonged 
ta  Ilia  father,  and  hnd  been  aeiit  to  Unune  to  be  repnlied.  he 
woold  abrmt  Maolaren,  for  baring  preaumeil  to  aettia  on  hie 
motber'a  land.  He  naa  as  good  aa  hie  word,  and  ihoC  Mao- 
laran  when  betweea  tlie  atilie  of  big  plDU):b,  wonnding  liirn 
mortxllj.'*  The  gan  with  which  he  did  tlie  deed  anrrwariie 
came  into  the  poeeiasun  of  Sic  Walter  Soott,  anii  wu  pliced 
ill  Alihotaford.  Tbia  happened  about  1736.  Robin  Oin  ah- 
kiinded,  and  wn  ootlawed  bj  the  IjIkK  coDrt  of  jua^darj. 
Hia  bfoUien,  howerer,  Jamw  and  Ronald,  with  the  doctor 
who  had  been  called  in  to  attend  the  wonnded  Hadarrn. 
tiallam  Uaninleiaur  t>T  name,  wan  brongbl  to  trial  fur  the 


10  the  crime,  the  jurt  found  a  eerdiet  of  not  piowi.  fdmald 
and  Jamea,  howerer,  bang  reputed  thierca.  wen  ordered  ta 
And  CHDtion  to  the  eiteiit  of  ^00,  Ibr  their  good  bebaneor 
for  nevan  jaara.  Rnlnn  Oig  had  enliated  into  tbe  4Id  legi- 
ment.  and  wat  pre*eiit  at  tha  luttle  of  Fcntenor,  when  ba 
WHB  wouiirled  and  taken  priaoner.  He  waa  eidianred.  and 
KCnmed  lo  ;>cotland.  He  married  a  dangliler  of  Graham  of 
Drankie.  but  hia  wile  died  a  few  jreira  altarwardi. 

On  (he  breaking  oat  «t  the  nbellion  of  174S.  tbe  dan  Gi»- 
gar  adhered  to  the  cauae  of  the  Pretmder.  A  Haegnpir 
legiment,  ADO  alrong,  was  raiaed  by  Robert  Macgngor  of 
Glencaimiiek,  who  waa  generatlf  oonndered  aa  chirf  of  tin 
clan,  whici]  joined  the  princa'a  arm;.  Tbe  branch  of  Ciar 
Molkr.  however,  rrgarded  Willimn  Macgieger  Dmmmond  of 
Bohaidie,  tlien  in  Fiaaee,  aa  tbdr  bead,  and  a  aepanta  aorfm 
formed  bf  them,  commanded  bf  Gleni^le,  and  Jamea  Ro; 
Mnegregor.  united  themwlTea  to  the  letiet  of  tbe  litnlw  duko 
of  feitli,  Jaioea  aasuming  tlie  name  of  Drummond.  tbe  diik**a 
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family  name,  instead  of  thnt  of  Campbell  Tbia  oorpa  wea 
tiie  relioa  of  Bob  Rojr's  band,  and  with  only  tifelve  men  of  it, 
Jamea  Roy,  who  aeoma  to  bate  held  the  rank  of  captain  or 
mi^,  raeoeeded  in  rarpriaing  and  burning,  for  the  aeoond 
time,  the  fort  at  Inversnaid,  conatmeted  for  the  ezpreas  pur- 
poaa  of  keeping  the  ooantry  of  the  Macgregora  in  order. 

At  the  battle  of  Plraetonpana,  the  dnke  of  Perth's  men  and 
the  Maqgregon  compoeed  the  centre.  Armed  only  with 
seythes,  thia  party  cat  off  the  legs  of  the  horsea,  and  severed, 
it^ia  aaid,  the  bodies  of  their  riders  in  twain.  Captain  James 
fioy,  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  battle,  receiTod  five  woands. 
Two  ballets  went  throagh  his  body,  and  laid  him  prostmte 
on  the  earth.  That  his  men  might  not  be  disconraged  by  his 
fnll,  he  raised  himself  from  the  groond,  and  resting  his  head 
open  his  hand,  ealled  oat  to  them,  "  My  lada,  I  am  not  deadl 
—by  God,  I  shall  aee  if  any  of  yoa  does  not  do  his  datyl  ** 
The  Macgregnrs  instantly  fell  on  the  flank  of  tlie  Knglisli 
infantry,  which  immediately  gave  way.  James  Roy  recovered 
from  his  woands,  and  rejoined  the  prince's  army  with  six 
companies.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cnlloden,  and 
after  that  defeat  the  dan  Gr^r  retnmed  in  a  body  to  their 
own  coantiy,  when  they  dispersed.  James  Roy  was  attainted 
for  high  treason,  bat  from  some  letters  of  his,  poblished  in 
Blackwood's  Magasine  for  December  1817,  vol.  il  page  228, 
it  appears  that  lie  had  entered  into  some  commnnication  with 
the  government,  as  he  mentions  having  obtained  a  pass  from 
the  lord-jastioe-clerk  in  1747,  which  was  a  safflcieut  protec- 
tion to  him  from  the  military. 
y>  Rob  Roy's  youngest  son,  Robin  Gig,  already  mentioned,  the 
subject  of  the  old  Scots  song,  beginning, 

"  Rob  Roy  from  the  Highlands  cam',** 

was  esecnted  at  Edinburgh  in  Febrnary  1758,  for  the  abduc- 
tion and  rape  of  Jane  Kay,  heiress  of  Edenbellie.  Hb  bro- 
^  ther,  James  Macgre^r  Drummond,  was  also  tried  capitally 
for  assisting  him  in  the  crime,  but  escaping  from  prison  be- 
fore sentence,  he  was  outlawed.  The  account  of  their  trial  is 
given  at  length  in  ^Maclaurin's  CriiMnal  Trials.'  Another 
brother,  I>unc}in  Macgregor  or  Drummond,  was  brought  to 
trinl  for  being  concerned  in  the  abduction  of  Jane  Kay,  but 
the  jury  found  him  not  guilty. 

On  James  Roy's  arrival  in  France,  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  very  poor  circamstances,  as  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Edgar,  woretary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  dated  Bou- 
logne-sor-Mer,  May  22d,  1758,  craving  assistance  ^  for  the 
support  of  a  man  who  has  always  shown  the  strongest  at- 
tachment to  his  majesty's  person  and  caune ;  **  and  enclosing  the 
following  certiflcate:  **  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  May  ye  22d,  1768. 
We  the  underwritten  certify  that  it  consists  with  our  know- 
ledge, that  James  Drummond,  son  to  the  late  Rob  Roy,  was 
employ'd  in  the  Prince  Regent's  affairs  by  James,  duke  of 
Perth,  before  his  Royal  Highness'  arrival  in  Scotland,  and 
that  afterwards  he  behaved  with  great  bravery  in  several 
battles,  in  which   be   received    many  dangerous   wounds. 
(Signed)   Strathallan,   Charles   Boyd,  Willm.  Drummond." 
To  relieve  his  necessities,  James  ordered  his  banker  at  Paris 
to  pay  Macgregor  800  livres,  in  rsferenee  to  which  Lord 
Strathallan  thus  writes  to  Edgar,  from  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  on 
6th  September  1758 : — ^  I  had  the  honour  of  yours  some 
time  ago,  and  defened  writing  you  until  I  heard  about  the 
800  livres  for  Mr.  Drummond  (Macgregor) ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  any  more  of  it.    I  immediately  acquainted  Mr.  D.  with 
the  contents  of  your  letter.    The  attestation  I  signed  was 
only  as  to  his  courage  and  perMual  bravery,  for  as  to  any- 
thing else,  I  would  be  sorry  to  answer  for  him,  as  he  has  but 
an  indifferent  character  as  to  real  honesty."  {^Sttiari  P<q>en.) 


On  the  20ih  of  the  same  month  and  year  James  Roy  sent  a 
petition  to  Prince  Charies  Edward,  pleading  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  ascribing  his  exile  to  the  perMcu- 
tion  of  the  Hanoverian  government,  without  any  allusion  to 
the  affair  of  Jane  Kay,  or  his  outlawry  by  the  high  court  of 
justiciary.  It  was  forwarded  by  Macgregor  Drummond  of 
Bohaldie,  the  acknowledged  chief,  as  already  stated,  of  the 
Ciar  Mohr  branch  of  the  clan  Gregor. 

James  Roy  was  subsequently  employed  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Glenure  who,  on  b^g  appointed  factor  ft>r 
government  <m  the  forfeited  estates  of  Stewart  of  Ardshiel, 
was  shot  dead  by  an  assassin  as  he  passed  throng  the  wood 
of  Lettermore,  to  trepan  Allan  Brock  Stewart,  a  kinsman  of 
the  deceased,  the  supposed  murderer,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  France,  and  convey  him  to  England.  Allan  Breck,  how- 
ever, forewarned  of  his  danger,  escaped;  but  James  Roy, 
avmllng  himself  of  a  permission  he  Imd  received  to  return  tc 
Britain,  made  a  journey  to  London,  and  had  an  interview, 
according  to  his  own  statemoit,  with  Lord  Holdemesse,  sec- 
retary of  state.  The  latter  and  the  under  secretaiy  offered 
him,  he  says,  a  situation  in  the  government  service,  which  he 
rejected,  as  he  avers  his  acoeptance  of  it  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  his  birth,  and  would  have  rendered  him  a  soounc* 
to  his  country.  On  this  he  was  ordered  instantly  to  quit 
England.  On  his  return  to  France,  tn  information  whs 
lodged  against  him  by  Maodonnell  of  Lodigarry,  before  the 
high  bailie  of  Dunkirlc,  accusing  him  of  being  a  spy.  In  con- 
sequence, he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  town  and  proceed  to 
Paris,  with  only  thirteen  livres  in  his  pocket.  In  his  last 
letter  to  his  acknowledged  chief,  Macgregor  of  Bohaldie, 
dated  at  Paris,  S6th  September,  1754,  he  describes  himself 
as  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  end  expresms  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  some  employment  as  a  breaker  and  breeder 
of  horses,  or  as  a  hunter  or  fowler,  "  till  better  cast  up.**  In 
a  postscript  he  ssks  his  chief  to  lend  him  his  bsgpipes,  **to 
play  some  melancholy  tunes."  He  died  about  a  week  after 
writing  this  letter,  it  is  supposed  of  abeolute  starvation. 


It  was  not  till  1784  that  the  oppressive  acts  against  the 
Macgregors,  which,  however,  for  several  years  had  fidlen  into 
desuetude,  were  rescinded  \xj  the  British  parliament,  when 
they  were  allowed  to  resume  their  own  name,  and  were  re- 
stored to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  dtixens.  A 
deed  was  immediately  entered  into,  subscribed  by  826  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Macgregor,  recognising  John  Murray  of 
Lanrick,  representative  of  the  family  of  Glencamock,  as  their 
ehiftf,  Murray  being  the  name  assumed,  under  the  Proscrip- 
tive  act,  by  John  Mac^^Kgor,  who  was  chief  in  1716.  Al- 
thougli  he  secretly  favoured  the  rebellion  of  that  year,  thf 
latter  took  no  active  part  in  it ;  but  Robert,  the  next  chief, 
mortgaged  his  estate,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Stusrts, 
and  he  commanded  that  portion  of  the  dan  who  acknow> 
lodged  him  as  their  hesd  in  the  rebellion  of  1746.  Alto- 
gether, with  the  Ciar  Mohr  brunch,  the  Mscgregors  could  then 
master  700  fighting  men.  To  induce  Glencamock's  follow- 
ers to  lay  down  their  arms,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  anthoi^ 
ized  Mr.  Gordon,  at  that  time  minister  of  Alva,  in  Strath- 
spey, to  treat  with  them,  ofiering  them  the  restoration  of 
their  name,  and  other  favours,  but  the  chief  replied  that  they 
could  not  desert  the  cause.  They  chose  ratiier  to  risk  all 
and  die  with  the  characters  of  honest  men,  than  live  m  inf»> 
my,  and  disgrace  their  posterity. 

After  the  battle  of  Cnlloden,  the  chief  was  long  confined 
in  Edinburgh  castle,  and  on  hie  death  in  1758,  be  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Evan,  who  held  a  commission  in  the 
41st  regiment,  and  served  with  distinction  in  Germany.    His 
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two  tribes  sefMrated,  and  the  chiefship  of  the  clan  became  a 
dispnted  point  between  them,  one  portion  acknowledging 
Macintosh  of  Macintosh  as  thdr  bead,  and  the  other  Mao- 
pherson  of  Clonj.  According  to  the  Gaelic  mannacriptof 
1450,  discovered  in  the  Advocates*  library  bj  Mr.  Skene  in 
1846,  and  now  ^re^nentlj  quoted  in  Celtic  geneal<^es,  the 
Macphersons  ana  the  Macintoshes  are  deaoended  finom  Neach- 
tan  and  Keill,  the  two  sons  of  Gillichattan-more.  The  Mao- 
intoshes  themselves,  however,  claim  a  different  descent 
They  say  that  their  ancestor  was  Macduff,  earl  of  fife,  and 
that  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century  they  obtained  the 
chiefship  of  the  clan  Chattan  by  marriage  with  Eva,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  tho  grandson  of  the  founder,  Gilli- 
ohattan-more.  Nisbet,  who  deduces  the  dan  Chattan  from 
the  Catti,  a  people  said  to  have  been  driven  from  Germany 
bv  Tiberius  Cnsar,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  76,  says  that 
Eva  **  was  married  to  Macintosh  head  of  his  dan,  and  that 
he  got  with  her  several  lands  in  Lochaber,  and  a  command  of 
part  of  the  people,  for  which  he  was  called  captain  of  the 
clan  Chattan.  But  Ewan  Bane,  second  son  of  Muriach,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  elder  brother  (GiUichsttan)  and  the  son 
of  the  latter,  was  owned  as  chief  by  the  whole  clan.  He  had 
three  sons,  Kenneth,  John,  and  Gillies.  From  Kenneth,  the 
eldest,  is  come  the  family  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  which  was 
then  and  since  known  by  the  name  of  MacEwan.**  (iVtsftef s 
Heraldry^  vol.  L  p.  424.)  From  the  obseority  in  which  the 
early  history  of  the  dan  is  involved  it  is  not  certain  which  of 
the  lurds  of  Macintosh  it  was  who  married  Eva.  Some  wri- 
ters assert  that  it  was  the  fourth,  Buchanan  of  Aucbmar 
says  the  fifth,  while  another  authority  affirms  the  sixth.  In 
charters  granted  by  the  lords  of  the  isles,  confirmed  by  Da- 
vid II.,  the  son  of  Eva  is  designated  captain  of  the  dan 
Cliattan,  and  in  support  of  the  claim  of  their  head  to  this 
title  the  Macintoshes  can  produce  abundance  of  documentary 
evidence,  including  various  other  charters,  many  of  them 
from  the  Crown,  lliey  can  even  show  that  on  two  occasions 
the  Macphersons  themselves  acknowledged  the  head  of  the 
Madntoshes  as  such,  once,  in  the  14th  centuiy,  when  the 
laird  of  Macintosh  was  bj  them  recognised  as  "  captain  of 
the  kin  of  dan  Chattan,**  and  again,  in  1609,  when  they  con- 
ceded to  him  the  title  of  **  Prindpal  captain  of  the  haill  kin 
of  clan  Chattan,  according  to  the  king's  gift  of  chieftaincy 
of  tbe  whole  dan  Chattan.**  But  nowhere  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  head  of  the  Madntoshes  was  ever  acknowledged  or 
even  styled  chief  of  the  dan  Chattan  dther  by  the  king  or 
by  the  rival  branch.  It  was  not,  indeed,  within  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  king  or  of  any  power  on  earth,  to  create  a  chief  of 
a  clan.  That  was  a  matter  of  blood  and  birth  and  lineal  de- 
scent and  representation,  or  of  election  by  the  tribe  alone, 
and  it  would  have  been  of  no  consequence  or  wdght  what- 
ever, even  though  the  sovereign  for  the  time  had  named  the 
laird  of  Macintosh  the  cMb/,  as  in  numerous  instances  he 
was  styled  the  capUUn  of  the  dan  Chattan.  The  daim  of  the 
head  of  the  Macphenwns  to  be  held  the  lineal  and  feudal  re- 
presentative of  the  andent  chiefs  of  the  dan  Chattan  will  be 
noticed  under  the  head  Maophsrson. 

That  the  Madntoshes  are  descended  from  Neill,  the  rtooond 
son  of  Gillichattan-more,  above  mentioned,  and  not  from 
l^laodufl^  eari  of  Fife,  as  they  themselves  represent,  to  the 
detriment,  it  may  be  thought,  of  their  own  claims  to  the 
chiefship,  appears  to  be  established  by  Mr.  Skene,  founding 
on  the  Cdtio  genealogy  of  1460,  before  referred  to.  It  may 
also  be  concluded  that  so  far  from  being  of  German  origin, 
as  Nisbet  states,  the  dan  Chattan  were  in  reality  descended 
from  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  tbe  maordom  of  Moray, 
and  were  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  various  tribes 


or  dans  settled  within  it  which  became  independent,  when  it 
had  ceased  to  exist.  According  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
theur  crest  or  emblem  of  a  cat  was  assumed,  not  from  any 
connexion  with  the  Catti  of  Nisbet,  if  indeed  there  ever  wan 
any  immigration  of  such  a  tribe  into  the  north,  as  asserted, 
which  is  very  doubttu},  but  iirom  the  number  of  wild  cats 
that  onoe  infested  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness,  and  led  to  the  district  comprehending  both 
being  styled  Cattu,  the  latter  only  retaining  the  name  of 
Cattu-ness  or  Caithness. 

In  1886,  William  Madntosn,  then  the  head  of  the  clan, 
obtained  from  John  of  Isla,  afterwards  lord  of  the  Isles,  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Locharkaig  in  Lochaber, 
which  was  the  cause  of  a  lasting  feud  between  the  dan  Chat- 
tan and  the  dan  Cameron.  These  clans  had  a  common  ori- 
gin, and  for  some  time  followed  the  same  chief  (3faybr*s  Hi** 
iory  of  Scotland,  page  802) ;  but  about  the  period  named,  a 
separation  took  place  between  them.  The  clan  Cameron 
supported  the  Macphersons  in  their  dispute  with  the  Madn- 
toshes relative  to  the  chiefship,  and  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion contained  in  a  MS.  history  of  the  Camerons,  introdno- 
tory  to  the  life  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gregory 
(JBighkmda  and  hlea  of  Scothnd^  page  75),  they  and  the 
dan  Chattan  were  the  tribes  engaged  in  the  memorable  com- 
bat on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  in  1896,  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  Sir  Walter  Soott*s  *  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,'  and  with 
less  embellishment  in  his  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.*  The  par- 
ties who  encountered  on  that  occasion  are  usually  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  clan  Qnhele  and  the  dan  Kay,  the  latter 
erroneoudy  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mackays.  The  earls 
of  Dunbar  and  Crawford  having  failed  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  in  dispute,  these  noblemen,  with  the 
king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  recommended  that  it 
should  be  dedded  by  public  battle  between  thirty  on  each 
side,  in  presence  of  the  king,  Robert  III.,  and  hu  court  It 
the  dispute  had  rdated,  as  on  good  grounds  it  is  bdieved 
that  it- did,  to  the  chiefdiip,  the  king,  by  consenting  to  such 
a  mode  of  arbitrement,  dearly  showed  that  he  had  no  power 
to  dispose  of  it  otherwise,  as  it  was  entirely  a  matter  which 
concerned  only  tbe  contending  clans,  with  which  he  had  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  see  fair  play  between  them. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  combatants  appeared  on  the 
North  Indi  at  Perth.  Barriers  had  been  ei-ected  on  the 
ground,  and  the  king  and  queen,  accompanied  by  a  laq;e 
body  of  nobles,  took  their  places  on  a  platform  to  view  the 
combat    Wyntoun  says  that  those  wiio  engaged  were  armed 

'*  With  bow  and  axe,  knyf  and  Kwerd, 
To  deal  amang  them  thdr  hist  word.** 

The  fight,  however,  was  veiy  nearly  prevented  by  tho  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  dan  Quhele,  or  dan  Chattan.  Some 
accounts  state  that  the  one  amisung  had  fallen  sick.  Ac- 
cording to  Bower,  his  heart  having  failed  him,  he  had  dipped 
through  the  crowd,  plunged  into  the  Tay,  and  swam  acroMS, 
and  although  pursued  by  thousands,  effected  his  escape.  As 
the  combat  could  not  proceed  with  the  inequality  of  num- 
bers thus  occasioned,  the  king  was  about  to  break  up  the  as- 
sembly, when  a  little  bandy-legged  man  named  Henry  Wynd, 
a  buigher  of  Perth,  and  an  armourer  or  saddler  by  trade, 
sprang  within  the  barriers,  and  thus  spoke : — **  Here  am  1 ! 
Will  any  one  fee  me  to  engage  with  these  hirelings  in  this 
stage  play  7  For  half  a  merk  will  I  try  the  game,  provided, 
if  1  escape  alive,  I  have  my  board  of  one  of  you  so  long  as  I 
live "  This  offer  of  Goto  Crom^  ss  he  was  called  by  Uie 
Highlanders,  that  is,  crooked  smith,  was  granted   by  the 
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king,  and  he  took  his  place  with  the  dan  Ghattan.  The  sig- 
nal was  then  given,  and  the  battle  began.  Heniy  Vfynd 
bending  his  bow,  and  sending  the  first  arrow  among  the  cp- 
poeite  party,  killed  one  of  them.  After  a  discharge  of  arrows 
the  combatants  mshed  upon  one  another,  and  as  they  fonght 
with  the  two-handed  sword,  dagger,  and  battlo-aze,  the  field 
of  battle  was  soon  covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  the  deadly  conflict,**  narrates  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.*  "the  chieftain  of  the 
clan  Ghattan  obsenred  that  Henry  Wynd,  after  he  had  sljun 
one  of  the  elan  Kay,  drew  aade,  and  did  not  seem  willing  to 
fight  more.  *  How  is  this?' said  he;  ' art thon afraid ?*  'Not 
1,*  answered  Henry,  *  bnt  I  have  done  enough  of  work  for  a 
half  crown.*  *  Forward  and  fight,*  said  the  Highbmd  chief; 
*  he  that  does  not  gra^  his  day's  work,  I  will  not  stint  him 
in  his  wages.'  Thns  encouraged,  Henry  Wynd  again  planged 
into  the  conflict,  and  by'  his  excellence  as  a  swordsman,  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  victory,  which  at  length  fell  to 
the  clan  Ghattan."  Twenty-nine  of  the  clan  Kay  had  been 
killed,  and  nineteen  of  the  clan  Qahele.  llie  ten  remaining 
of  the  victors  were  all  grievously  wounded.  Henry  Wynd 
and  the  survivor  of  the  dan  Kay  escaped  unhurt  The  lat- 
ter, seeing  the  odds  against  him,  threw  himself  into  the  Tay, 
and  swam  to  the  other  side.  Henry  Wynd,  who  had  render- 
ed the  dan  Ghattan  such  signal  assistance,  was  liberally  r»- 
warded  by  their  leader,  but,  continues  Sir  Walter,  "  it  was 
remarked,  when  the  battle  ended,  that  he  could  not  tell  the 
name  of  the  clan  he  had  fought  for;  and  when  asked  on 
which  side  he  had  been,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  flghting 
for  his  own  hand.  Hence  originated  the  proverb,  *  Every 
man  for  his  own  hand,  as  Harry  Wynd  fought*  ** 

With  regard  to  the  cause  or  object  of  the  combat,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  evento  of  ito  kind  in  the  annals  of  the 
Gael,  and  the  parties  engnged,  Dr.  Browne,  in  his  *  History  of 
the  Highlands  and  Highland  Glans,*  (vol.  iv.  p.  474,)  says : 
"  Excepting  the  general  fact,  little  is  known  concerning  thu 
conflict  We  are  ignorant  of  the  predse  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute, which  was  thus  submitted  to  the  arbi^ment  of  the 
sword,  the  aze,  and  the  dagger,  and  almost  equally  so  re- 
specting the  predse  dans  who  had  agreed  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences in  this  manner.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  cause  of 
contention  had  arisen  a  short  time  before,  and  that  Sur  David 
Lindsay  and  the  earl  of  Moray  had  sug^rested,  if  not  actually 
arranged,  this  barbarous  mode  of  adjustment,  although  with 
what  particular  view  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time.  It  appears,  ahw,  that  the  dans  called  dan 
Kay  and  dan  Ghattan  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others,  were, 
by  the  andent  authorities,  denominated  dan  Yha  and  dan 
Qnbde;  and  from  ^is  drcumstance,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  some  others,  Mr.  Skene  has  concluded  that  the  Mac- 
pheraons  were  the  dan  Yha,  and  the  Madntoshes  the  dan 
Quhele.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  admitted,  on  all 
handa,  that  the  dan  Ghattan,  or  dan  Quhele,  were  victorious 
in  the  combat ;  and  if  any  inference  at  all  can  be  drawn  finom 
the  names,  it  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  victors  were  the 
champions  of  the  dan  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  for- 
mer of  these  denominations,  namdy,  that  of  clan  Ghatten. 
The  point  in  dispute  was  tlms  settled  in  their  favour ;  the 
Madntoshes  were  acknowledged  as  the  chiefs  of  the  dan, 
though,  under  a  different  denomination,  (that  of  captain,) 
and  from  the  date  of  the  conflict  at  Perth,  in  1896,  they 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  its  heads.** 

In  1411,  the  chief  of  Madntosh  was  dain,  fighting  on  tine 
side  of  Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw. 
In  1429.  when  Alexander,  lord  nf  the  Isles  and  earl  of 
Rom  broke  out  into  rebellion  at  tlie  head  of  10,000  men,  on 


the  advance  of  the  king  into  Lochaber,  the  dan  Ghattan  and 
the  dan  Gamenm  deserted  the  eari*s  banners,  and  went  over 
to  the  royal  army,  when  the  rebels  were  defeated.  In  1431. 
Malcolm  Madntosh,  then  captain  of  the  dan  Ghattan,  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  the  hmds  of  Alexander  of  Lodiaber,  uncle 
of  the  earl  of  Boss,  that  chieftain  having  been  forfeited  for 
engagmg  in  the  rebellion  of  Donald  Ballodu  Having  after- 
wards contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  Isfos, 
he  reonved  from  him,  between  1448  and  1447,  a  confinBk- 
tion  of  his  lands  in  Lochaber,  with  a  gnmt  of  the  oflke  of 
bailiaiy  of  that  district  His  son,  Duncan,  styled  captun  of 
tiie  dan  Ghattan  in  1467,  was  in  great  favour  with  John, 
lord  of  the  Isles  and  eari  of  Ross,  whose  sister.  Flora,  be  mar- 
ried, and  who  bestowed  on  him  the  ofiSce  of  steward  of  Lodi- 
aber,  which  had  been  held  by  his  fkther.  He  also  reorived 
the  lands  of  Keppoch  and  others  indoded  in  that  lordship. 

On  the  forfeiture  of  his  brother-in-law  in  1476,  James  III. 
granted  to  the  same  Duncan  Madntosh,  a  charter,  of  date 
July  4th,  1476,  of  the  lands  of  Moymine,  and  various  others, 
in  Lochaber.  It  was  the  p6licy  of  James  IV.  to  seeore  the 
attechment  of  the  heads  of  the  dans  to  his  person  and  gov- 
emment  by  condliatory  measures.  Tytler  says :  "  To  attach 
to  his  interest  the  prindpal  chiefs  of  these  provinces,  to  over- 
awe and  subdue  the  pet^  princes  who  afllected  independence, 
to  carry  into  thdr  territories,  hitherto  too  exdnsivdy  gov- 
erned by  their  own  capricious  or  tyrannical  institntioDs,  the 
same  system  of  a  severe,  bnt  regular  and  rapid  administn- 
tion  of  dvil  and  criminal  justice,  which  had  been  established 
in  his  Lowland  dominiona,  waa  the  hiudable  object  of  the 
king ;  and  for  this  purpose  be  succeeded,  with  that  energy 
and  activity  which  remaricably  disttnguidied  him,  in  opening 
up  an  intercourse  wi^  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  nor- 
them  counties.  With  the  captain  of  the  dan  Ghattan,  Duncan 
Madntosh ;  with  Ewan,  the  son  of  Alan,  captein  of  the  clan 
Gameron;  with  Gampbell  of  Glenurqnhay;  the  MacGille- 
ouns  (MacLeans)  of  Dowart  and  l^ocbbuy ;  MacKane  (Mac- 
Ian)  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  lauds  of  Mackenzie  and  Grant, 
and  the  eari  of  Huntly,  a  baron  of  the  most  exteodve  power 
in  those  northern  distrieto ;  he  appears  to  have  been  in  habits 
of  constant  and  regular  communication ;  rewarding  than  bj 
presenta,  in  the  shape  dther  of  money  or  granto  of  land,  and 
securing  their  services  in  redudng  to  obedience  snch  of  their 
fellow  chieftains  as  proved  contnmadous,  or  actually  rose  in 
rebellion.**  {7)ftkr'$  History  of  SooOomd,  vol.  iv.  ppw  867, 
868.)  But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  fends  among  the  diieis 
continued,  and  it  waa  often  found  difficult  to  vindicate  the 
supremat^  of  the  law  in  the  remote  and  then  almost  inao- 
oessibls  portions  of  the  Highlands  where  thdr  possessioos 
lav. 

In  1491,  a  large  body  of  western  Highlanders,  prindpaQv 
Maodonalds  and  Gamerons,  under  Alexander  Maodocald  of 
Lochalsh,  nephew  of  the  lord  of  the  Ides,  advanced  froiL 
Lodiaber  into  Badenooh,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  dan 
Ghattan,  led  by  Farqohar  Madntosh,  the  son  and  hdr  of 
Duncan,  the  captain  of  the  dan  Ghattan.  They  proceeded 
to  Inverness,  where  Farquhar  Madntoah  stormed  and  took 
the  royal  castle,  in  which  he  established  a  garrison.  Th« 
battle  of  Blaime-park  followed,  and  the  result  waa  the  fina 
forfeiture  of  the  lordship  of  the  Idea,  and  ito  annexation  to 
the  crown  in  May  1498.  When  the  king  that  year  proceeded 
in  person  to  the  West  Highlands,  Duncan  Madntoah,  captain 
of  the  clan  Ghattan,  waa  one  of  the  chiefs,  fonnerly  among 
the  vassals  of  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  went  to  meet  him 
and  make  their  submission  to  him.  These  chiefs  reodved  in 
return  royal  charters  of  the  lands  they  had  previously  held 
under  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Macintosh  obtained  a  disiter 
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of  the  lands  of  Keppoch,  Innerorgan,  and  otiiora.  with  the 
oflSce  of  bailiarj  of  the  same.  In  1495,  Farqnhar  Macin- 
tosh, his  son,  and  Kenneth  Oig  Mackeniie  of  Kintail,  were 
imprisoned,  by  the  king,  in  Edinbni^  castle.  ^*  This,"  says 
Mr.  Gregory,  (JBighkmdt  and  Met  qf  Scotland^  page  91,) 
**iiia7  have  been  partly  owing  to  their  lawless  oondnct  in 
1491 ;  but  was,  more  probably,  caused  by  a  dread  of  their 
mflaence  among  the  IdlanderB,  for  the  mothers  of  these  pow- 
erful chiefs  were  each  the  daughters  of  an  earl  of  Ross,  lord 
of  thelsles.'*  Two  years  thereafter,  Farquhar,  who  seems 
about  this  time  to  have  succeeded  his  father,  as  captain  of 
the  dan  Chattan,  and  Mackeniie  made  their  escape  firom 
Kdinbuigh  castle,  but,  on  thdr  way  to  ^e  Highlands,  they 
were  treacherously  seized  at  the  Torwood  by  the  laird  of  Bu- 
chanan. Mackeniie,  having  ofiered  resistance,  was  slain, 
but  Macintosh  was  taken  alive,  and  returned  to  his  dungeon, 
where  he  remained  till  after  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

To  save  the  life  of  their  captive  chief,  the  Macintoshes 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  other  vassals  of  the  Isles, 
and  joined  the  force  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  in  his  attempts  to 
reduce  Lochaber  to  obedience.  In  consequence,  their  lands 
in  Badenoch,  which  were  held  under  that  nobleman,  were,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  of  the  islanders  under 
Donald  Dubh  in  1608,  plundered  and  wasted  by  the  rebelii 
with  fire  and  sword. 

Farquhar  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin.  William  Macintosh, 
who  had  married  Isabel  M'Niven,  heiress  of  Dunnachtan ; 
but  John  Roy  Macintosh,  the  head  of  another  branch 
of  the  family,  attempted  by  force  to  get  himself  recognised 
as  captain  of  the  dan  Chattan,  and  fniling  in  his  design, 
he  sssassinated  his  rival  at  Inverness  in  1515.  Being 
rloMly  punned,  however,  he  wss  overtaken  and  slain  at 
Gienesk.  Lauchlan  Macintosh,  the  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered diief,  wss  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dan. 
He  is  described  by  Bishop  Ijedey  (^History  ofSeotiamd,  page 
187)  as  ^*  a  verrie  honest  and  wrse  gentleman,  an  barroun  of 
gude  rent,  quha  kdpit  hes  hole  ken,  friendes  and  tennentis 
in  honest  and  guid  rewU."  According  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
(page  99)  he  was  "  a  man  of  great  possessions,  and  of  such 
excellendes  of  witt  and  judgement,  that  with  great  commen- 
dation he  did  contex-n  all  his  followers  within  the  limits  of 
ther  dneties.**  The  strictness  with  which  he  ruled  his  dan 
mised  him  up  many  enemies  among  them,  and,  like  his  bro- 
ther, he  was  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  "  Some 
wicked  persons,**  says  Ledey,  **  being  impatient  of  virtuous 
living,  stirred  up  one  of  his  own  prindpal  kinsmen,  called 
James  Malcolmson,  who  cruelly  and  treacherously  slew  his 
chief.**  This  was  in  the  year  1526.  To  avoid  the  vengeance 
of  that  portion  of  the  dan  by  whom  the  chief  was  beloved. 
Malcolmson  and  his  followers  took  refuge  in  the  island  in  the 
loch  of  Rothiemurchus,  but  they  were  pursued  to  thdr  hiding 
place,  and  dain  there. 

Lauchlan  had  married  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  and 
by  her  he  had  a  son,  nsmed  Lauchlan,  who,  on  his  father*s 
death,  was  but  a  child.  The  dan,  therefore,  made  choice  of 
Hector  Madntosh,  a  bastard  brother  of  the  young  chiefs  father, 
to  act  as  captain  till  he  should  come  of  sge.  Apprehennve 
that  his  ambition  might  lead  Hector  to  do  some  injury  to  the 
hdr,  the  esrl  of  Moray  oaosed  the  boy  to  be  carried  off,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  mother*s  relations.  Hector  was 
highly  incensed  at  the  removal  of  his  nephew,  snd  used  evecy 
effort  to  get  possesuon  of  him,  but  baffled  in  every  attempt, 
he  collected  his  followers,  and  with  his  brother  William  in- 
vaded the  lands  of  Moray.  Having  overthrown  the  fort  of 
Dyke,  h<9  next  besieged  the  castle  of  Dsmsway,  belonging  to 
the  earl  of  Moray,  and  plundered  the  surrounding  country, 


burning  the  houses  of  the  inhsbitants,  and  slaying  a  number 
of  men,  women,  and  diildren.  Raising  the  siege  of  Dama- 
way  castle,  the  Macintoshes  proceeded  into  the  country  of  the 
Ogilvies,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Petty,  whidi,  after 
some  redstanoe,  surrendered.  The  garrison,  among  whom 
were  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Ogilvy,  were  massacred.  The  whole  of  the  countiy  adjoining 
was  devsstated  and  plundered. 

To  repress  these  disorders.  King  James  V.,  by  the  advice 
of  his  "coundl,  granted  a  oommiKsion  to  the  earl  of  Moray  t» 
proceed  against  the  perpetrstom.  The  eari,  accordingly,  at 
the  head  of  a  cnndderable  force,  went  in  pursuit  of  Hector 
Madntosh  and  his  followers,  and  having  surprised  them,  he 
took  upwards  of  800  of  them  prisoners,  all  of  whom  he  hang- 
ed. William  Madntosh,  the  brother  of  Hector,  was  one  of 
those  who  were  thus  summarily  executed.  His  head  was 
fixed  upon  a  pole  at  Dyke,  and  his  body  bdng  quartered,  the 
quarters  were  publidy  exposed  at  Elgin.  Forres,  Aberdeen, 
and  InvemeHs.  A  striking  instance  of  the  fidelity  of  tlie 
Highlanden  to  their  chiefs  was  shown  in  this  case,  for  out  of 
tech  a  vast  number  put  to  death  on  this  occasion,  not  one 
would  reveal  the  secret  of  Hector  Madntosh's  retreat,  al- 
though promised  his  life  for  the  diecovery.  *'  Thdr  faith,** 
says  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  (page  100),  ^  wes  so  true  to  ther 
captane,  that  they  euld  not  be  persuaded,  either  by  fair 
meanes,  or  by  any  terror  of  death,  to  hreak  the  same  or  to 
betray  their  master.** 

By  the  adrice  of  Alexander  Dunbar,  dean  of  Mway,  Hec- 
tor Madntosh  fled  to  the  King  and  tendered  his  submission 
to  his  migesty,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  reodved  a  remis- 
don  for  all  his  past  offences.  But  not  long  after,  be  was  ss- 
saadnated  at  St.  Andrews  by  one  James  Spence,  who  was, 
in  consequence,  behesded.  The  clan  Chattan  continued  quiet 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  minority  of  the  young 
chief,  who,  says  Bishop  I^ey  (^tifory,  page  188)  '*wes  sua 
well  brocht  up  by  the  meenes  of  the  erle  of  Munrny  and  the 
Udrd  of  Pbindlater  in  vertue,  honestie,  and  dvil  polieye,  that 
after  be  had  recdved  the  govemement  of  his  cuntrey,  he  wss 
a  mirrour  of  vertue  to  all  the  hieland  captanis  in  Scotland.** 

On  attaining  the  age  of  manhood,  Lauchlan  Madntosh  was 
duly  acknowledged  head  of  the  clan  Chattan.  Soon  after, 
however,  a  feud  broke  out  between  the  MMdntoshes  and  the 
earl  of  Huntiy,  then  lieutenant  in  the  north.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  instigated  by  Lauchlan,  the  son  of  the  murderer 
of  the  last  chief.  Madntosh  commenced  hostilities  by  sur- 
pridng  and  burning  the  castle  of  Auchindoun,  on  which 
Huntly  marched  against  him,  st  the  head  of  his  retainers, 
and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  The  Macintoshes  were  defeat- 
ed, and  the  young  chie^  despairing  of  mercy  at  the  bands  of 
Huntly,  presented  himself  ss  a  suppliant  before  his  countess, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  But  he  sued  in  vain,  as  she 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off.  Huntly,  however,  waa 
obliged  to  put  the  son  of  tho  ill-fated  chief  of  the  Macintodies 
in  possesdon  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  The  government 
likewise  interposed  in  his  favour,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of 
oounterbalandng  the  power  of  Huntiy  in  tiie  North.  He  had 
a  commiadon  from  the  latter,  as  his  deputy,  dated  at  Inver- 
ness the  penult  day  of  Octolier  1544.  In  the  year  1550,  as 
Huntly,  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  was  about  to  escort  the 
queen-regent  to  France,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  William  Madntosh,  captain 
of  the  dan  Chattan.  On  its  ^scovery  the  eari  ordered  Mac- 
intosh to  be  apprehended.  In  a  court  held  by  the  earl  at 
Aberdeen,  on  2d  August  of  that  year,  Madntosh  was  tried 
and  conricted  by  a  jury,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  life  and 
lands.    Being  immediately  carried  to  Strathbogie,  he  was. 
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notwithstanding  a  pledge  to  the  oontniy,  beheaded,  soon 
after,  by  the  connteas,  at  the  hiatigation,  it  waa  geoerailj  be- 
lieved, of  the  earl.  Bjr  an  act  of  parliament,  14th  December, 
1557,  the  lentenoe  waa  reversed  as  illegal,  and  the  son  of 
Madntoah  waa  restored  to  all  hia  father*a  lands.  As  Laacli- 
Ian  Macintosh,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  deoeaaed  ditef,  waa 
suspected  of  having  betrayed  him  to  Huntly,  the  dan  entered 
his  castle  of  Petty  by  stealth,  and  slew  him.  They  likewise 
banished  all  his  dependants  from  their  territories.  In  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  the  execution  of  ^eir  chief,  the  dan  owed  a  deep 
grudge  to  Huntly,  and  thwarted  him  in  many  of  his  designs. 
In  1662,  when  he  had  resolved  to  seize  the  yonng  queen  Maiy 
at  Inverness,  with  the  avowed  design  of  oompdling  her  to 
many  his  second  son,  John  Gordon  of  FindUiteir,  the  timely 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Madntoshea  to  the  queen  mainly 
contributed  to  defeat  a  scheme  which  might  otherwise  have 
proved  successful 

In  1690,  the  earl  of  Huntly  began  to  build  a  castle  at 
Ruthven  in  Badeiioch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hia  hunting 
foreats.  This  gave  great  oflfence  to  Madntosh  and  his  peo- 
ple, as  they  considered  that  the  object  of  ita  erection  was  to 
overawe  them.  Being  the  eHrl's  vassala  and  tenants,  they 
were  bound  to  perform  certain  services,  among  which  the 
furnishing  of  materials  for  the  building  formed  a  prindpal 
part ;  but,  instead  of  doing  what  was  required  of  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  prevent  Huntly's  workmen  from  going  on 
with  their  operations,  and  positively  refused  to  give  any  as- 
dstance  whatever.  They  next  joined  the  Grants  against 
Huntly,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  earls 
of  Athol  and  Moray,  who  had  entered  into  the  combination 
formed  against  that  powerful  nobleman.  On  his  side,  Hunt- 
ly assembled  his  followers,  and  proceeding  into  Badenoch, 
summoned  his  vassals  to  appear  before  him,  but  none  of 
them  came.  He  then  proclaimed  and  denounced  them  rebels, 
and  obtained  a  royal  commission  to  apprehend  them.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  hostile  chiefs  waa  held  at  Forrea,  to  concert  measures 
for  attacking  him,  but  on  the  approach  of  Huntly  with  a  large 
force,  it  broke  up  without  anythuig  being  resolved  upon. 

The  murder  of  the  **  bonny  earl  of  Moray  **  in  1691,  by  a 
party  of  Gordons,  under  the  earl  of  Huntly,  was  the  cause  of 
serious  commotions  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  North  Highlands.  Tlie  king  instantly  can- 
celled the  commission  granted  to  that  nobleman,  and  he  was 
temmitted  a  prisoner  to  Blackness  castle,  but  released  eight 
days  after,  on  giving  security  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial 
when  called  upon.  To  revenge  Moray's  death,  the  Macin- 
toshes and  Grants  made  hostile  incursions  into  various  parts 
of  Hnntly*s  estates.  In  retaliation,  the  latter  caused  the  clan 
Cameron  to  invade  and  plunder  the  lands  of  the  Madntoshes 
in  Badenoch,  and  sent  the  Clanranald  of  Lochaber  under 
Keppoch,  thdr  chief,  to  spoil  the  lands  of  the  Grants  in 
Strathspey.  The  Camerona,  though  warmly  opposed,  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  dan  Chattan,  who  lost  fifty  of  their 
men,  after  a  sharp  skirmish.  On  recovering  from  their  de- 
feat they  invaded  Strathdee  and  Glenmnick,  and  killed  four 
gentlemen  of  the  Gordons,  amongst  whom  waa  the  dd  baron 
of  Breghly.  The  baron  waa  very  hospitable,  and  unsuspidous 
of  any  danger,  he  entertained  the  Macintoahes  in  his  best 
manner,  but  they  afterwards  basdy  murdered  him.  This 
occurred  on  1st  November  1692.  To  punish  this  aggresnon, 
Huntly  collected  his  fullowers,  and  entering  Petty,  then  in 
possession  of  the  dan  Chattan,  aa  a  fief  from  the  earls  of 
Moray,  laid  waste  all  their  landa  there,  kOiing  many  of  them, 
and  carrying  off  a  large  quantity  of  cattle.  On  returning 
from  this  foray  he  recdved  intelligence  that  William  Mncin- 
tosh,  son  of  Laudilan  Macintosh,  the  diief,  with  800  of  the 


dan  Chattan,  had  invaded  the  lands  of  Audundouo  and 
Cabrach.  Accompanied  by  Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Aisdiin- 
donn  and  96  horsemen,  he  instantly  set  off  in  quert  of  Ifacin- 
tosh  and  his  men.  Overtaking  them  on  the  top  of  m  hill 
called  Stapliegate,  he  attacked  them  with  his  snoaU  party, 
and,  after  a  hot  contest,  defeated  than,  killing  about  anxtv, 
and  wounding  William  Madntosh  and  others.  He  next  un- 
dertook another  expedition  into  Petty,  and  <Ud  great  damage 
to  the  lands  of  the  Madntoshes,  several  of  whom  vren  killed 
by  his  followers,  and  then  returned  home  wiUi  a  large  booty. 

Alexander  Ranaldson  Macdonell  of  Keppodi  had  adzed  the 
castle  of  Inverness  for  Huntly.  but  was  forced  by  Madntosh 
to  evacuate  it,  ixx>m  want  of  inroviaions.  This  took  place  be- 
fore September  1598,  when  Madntosh  conduded  an  agree- 
ment with  tlie  magistrates  of  Inverness,  for  holding  the  town 
against  Huntly. 

To  weaken  and  divide  the  force  of  the  dan  Chattan, 
Huntly,  by  his  intrigues  with  the  Macphersons,  encouraged 
them  to  declare  themselves  independent,  and  they  refused  any 
longer  to  follow  Madntosh  aa  captain  of  the  dan  Chattan. 

In  1694,  when  the  youthful  earl  of  Arfiyle  was  sent  with 
an  army  against  the  three  Popish  earls,  Huntly,  Angus,  and 
Errol,  the  Msdntoshes  ranged  themselves  on  the  aide  of 
Argyle,  and  the  Macphersons  joined  the  banners  of  Huntly. 
The  castle  of  Ruthven,  belonging  to  the  latter,  waa  so  well 
defended  by  a  body  of  the  dan  Pherson,  that  Aigyle  waa 
obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.  At  the  battle  of  Glenlivet, 
which  was  fought  soon  after,  the  Madntoshes  fonned  a  part 
of  Argyle's  right  wing.  In  1599  on  Huntly  being  restored  to 
the  King's  favour,  and  created  a  marquis,  the  Madntoshes 
and  other  hostile  clans  again  submitted  to  him. 

In  the  protracted  feuds  in  which  the  Msdntodies  were  in* 
volved  with  the  Camerona,  the  Macdonalda  of  Keppoch,  and 
other  Ijochaber  dans,  their  chief  was  obliged  to  aocept  of  the 
assistance  <^  the  Macphersons,  as  independent  allies  rather 
than  as  vassala  and  dependents.    Cameron  of  Lochiel  had 
been  forfeited  in  1598,  for  not  produdng  his  title  deeds,  when 
Madntosh  daimed  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Lodiazkaig,  of 
which  he  had  kept  foraible  poesesaon.     To  save  himaelt* 
Lochiel  entered  into  a  contract  with  Madntosh,  to  oootinne 
for  nineteen  yeara,  by  whidi  he  agreed  to  take  from  that  dief 
one  half  of  the  disputed  lands  in  mortgage,  for  the  sum  of 
6,000  merks,  and  to  hold  the  other  half  under  Madntosh,  for 
the  personal  service  of  himself  and  the  tenanta  of  the  lands. 
In  1618,  I.<ochiel  was  outlawed  for  having  alain  several  of  his 
clanamen  who  had  shown  themselves  hostile  to  him.    Snbse- 
quently  he  had  interrupted  Sir  Ijiuchlan  Madntosh,  captain 
of  the  clan  Chattan,  (who  had  been  kniglited  by  James 
VI.,  and  made   gentleman   of  the  bed-chamber  to   the 
prince)  when   on   hia  way  to  hold  courts  at  Inveriodiy, 
as  heritable  steward  of  liOchaber.     In  1618  Sur  Lancfaian 
prepared  to  carry  hi  to  effect  the  acta  of  outlawry  against 
Lochiel,  who,  on  his    part,   put  himsdf  under  the  pitK 
tection  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  Madntoshes  mortal  foe.     In 
,Tuly  of  the  same  year  Sir  I^anchlan  obtdned  a  commisdon  of 
fire  and  sword  against  the  Macdonalda  of  Keppoch,  for  laying 
waste  his  lands  in  I»chaber.    As  he  concdved  that  he  had  a 
right  to  the  services  of  all  his  dan,  some  of  whom  were  ten- 
ants and  dependants  of  the  marquis  of  Huntiy,  ha  ordered 
the  latter  to  follow  him,  and  compelled  such  of  them  as  were 
refractory  to  accompany  him  into  Ix)chaber.    This  proceed- 
ing gave  great  offence  to  Lord  Gordon,  eari  of  Enaie,  the 
marquis*  son,  who  summoned  Madntosh  before  the  privy 
council,  for  having,  as  he  asserted,  exceeded  his  commission. 
He  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  Sir  Lauchlan*s 
commission,  and  obtaining  a  new  one  in  hia  own  favomr 
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The  same  year,  the  eari  broaght  an  action  of  eviction  of 
oertam  lands  against  Sir  Lauchlan  Madntoah,  for  not  per- 
forming the  service  under  which  he  held  them  from  the  mar- 
quis of  Hontiy,  the  earPs  father;  and  as  the  earl  had  right  to 
the  tithes  of  CnUoden,  which  belonged  to  Macintosh,  he  served 
him,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  inhibition,  prohibiting  him 
from  dispo«ng  of  these  tithes.  Madntosh  drcnlated  a  report 
that  he  would  oppose  the  claim,  by  force  if  necessary,  and 
try  the  issue  of  an  action  of  spnlzie,  if  brought  against  him. 
On  this  the  earl  abatained  from  enforcing  bis  right ;  but,  hav- 
ing formerly  obtained  a  decree  against  Madntosh,  for  the 
viilue  of  the  tithes  of  the  preceding  years,  he  eent  two  mes- 
sengers at  arms  to  distrain  the  corn  on  the  ground  under  that 
warrant  The  messengers  were,  however,  rensted  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  duty  hv  MacintosVs  servanta.  The  earl,  in 
consequence,  pursued  Sir  lauchlan  and  his  servants  before 
the  privy  council,  and  got  them  prodaimed  rebels  to  the  king. 
After  this,  collecting  a  number  of  his  friends,  he  prepared  to 
distrain  the  crop  at  Gulloden,  and  carry  it  to.  Inverness.  To 
prevent  him,  Madntosh  fortified  the  castle  of  Culloden,  and 
laid  in  all  the  com  within  its  reach.  Then,  committing  the 
care  of  it  to  his  two  ondes,  Duncan  and  Lauchlan  Madntosh, 
and  rejecting  all  proposals  made  to  him  for  an  accommoda- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  tiienoe  went  privately 
to  England. 

On  the  approach  of  the  earl,  with  a  large  force,  to  Cullo- 
den, Duncan  Madntosh  deemed  it  advisable  to  surrender  the 
castle ;  on  which  the  earl  returned  him  the  keys,  and  gave 
the  com  to  Madntosh*s  grandmother,  who  enjoyed  the  life- 
rent of  the  lands  of  Culloden  as  her  jointure.  As,  however, 
he  had  other  clums  against  Sir  Laudilan  Madntosh,  he  cited 
him  before  the  lords  of  council  and  sesnon,  but,  failing  to 
appear,  he  was  again  denounced  rebel,  and  outlawed  for  his 
disobedience.  Sir  lauchlan,  who  was  then  at  court  iu  Lon- 
don, complained  of  the  earl's  proceedings  to  the  king,  as 
harsh  and  illegal.  On  being  informed  of  this,  the  earl  hast- 
ened to  London,  and  laid  before  his  majesty  a  true  statement 
of  matters.  Sir  Ijiuchlan  was,  in  consequence,  sent  to  Scot- 
land, and  committed  to  the  castie  of  Edinburgh,  until  he 
should  give  the  earl  frill  satisfaction.  Through  the  media- 
tion of  friends,  a  recondliation  was,  soon  after,  efiected  be- 
tween them,  when  the  eari  remitted  him  part  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  which  he  became  bound  to  pay.  Sir  Lauchlan  had, 
in  June  1622,  by  his  representations  at  court,  procured  a 
commission  against  Lochiel,  directed  to  himself  and  twen^- 
two  other  chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  note  throughout  the  High- 
lands and  Isles,  but  his  sudden  death  the  same  year  gave  an 
opportunity  to  Lochiers  friends  to  interest  themselves  on  his 
behalf.  His  disputes  with  the  family  of  Madntosh  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  friends,  by  whom  the  lands  of  Glen- 
Iny  and  I.«cfaarkaig  were  adjudged  to  belong  to  Madntosh, 
who  was  to  pay  to  Lochiel  certain  sums  of  money  in  compen- 
sation. Lochid,  however,  delayed  completing  the  transaction, 
and  the  dispute  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  time  of  his 
grandson,  the  celebrated  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lodiiel.  On 
Sir  Lanchlan's  death,  the  ward  of  part  of  his  lands  foil  to 
the  earl,  as  superior,  during  the  minority  of  his  son. 

llie  year  1624  was  marked  by  a  serious  insurrection  of 
the  dan  Chattan  iipinst  the  eari  of  Moray.  That  nobleman 
having  depriveu  tliem  of  the  lands  in  Petty  and  Stratheam 
which  his  father  had  conferred  upon  them,  they  resolved 
dther  to  recover  these,  or  to  lay  them  waste.  Accordingly, 
a  gathering  of  the  dan,  to  the  number  of  about  200  gentie- 
men  and  800  followers,  took  place  about  Whitsunday  of  that 
year.  As  thdr  chief  was  a  mere  child,  this  party  was  com- 
nianded  by  three  undes  of  the  late  Sir  Lauchlan  Madntosh. 


Spalding  says :  '*  They  keeped  the  finlds  in  their  Highland 
wdd  upon  foot  with  swords,  bowes,  arrows,  targets,  hagbut- 
tia,  pistoUis,  and  other  Highland  armour ;  and  first  b^^  tc 
rob  and  spoulsie  the  earie*s  tennents  who  laboured  theu*  po»- 
sessions,  of  their  baill  goods,  geir,  insight,  plenishing,  horse, 
nolt,  sheep,  corns,  and  cntteU,  and  left  them  nothing  that 
they  could  gett  within  thdr  bounds;  syne  fell  in  soming 
throw  out  Murray,  Strathawick,  Urquhart,  Ross,  Sutherland, 
Brae  of  Marr,  and  diverse  other  parts,  takeing  thdr  meat 
and  food  per  force,  wher  they  could  not  gett  it  willingly,  frae 
friends  alse  wdll  as  frae  thdr  faes ;  yet  still  keeped  them- 
selves from  shedeing  of  innocent  blood.  Thus  they  lived  as 
outlawes  oppressing  the  conntrie  (besydes  the  casting  of  the 
earless  lands  waist)  and  openly  avowed  they  had  tane  this 
course  to  get  their  own  possessions  again,  or  then  hold  the 
country  walking.*'  (SptUdmg't  Hiitory  of  t^  TroMe$  and 
Mem&rable  Tramaetiont  m  England  and  Scotland.') 

As  no  force  that  the  earl  of  Moray  could  himself  bring  into 
the  field  was  suffident  to  overawe  the  marauding  dan,  he 
went  to  liOndon  and  I«d  a  statement  of  the  case  before  King 
James,  who,  at  his  earnest  solidtation,  granted  him  a  com- 
misdon,  appointing  him  his  lieutenant  in  the  Highlands,  and 
giving  him  authority  to  proceed  capitally  against  the  offend- 
ers. On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  proclaimed  the  commis- 
mon  be  had  obtained  from  bis  miyesty,  and  issued  letters  of 
interoommuning  against  the  dan  Chattan.  He  also  opened 
a  communication  with  some  of  the  prindpal  persons  of  the 
dan,  who  readily  made  their  peace  with  him,  by  basely  in- 
forming against  such  persons  as  had  fpven  them  protection  or 
assistance.  He  next,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  held  jus- 
tice courts  at  Elgin,  where  "  some  slight  louns,  followers  of 
the  clan  Chattan,**  were  tried  and  executed,  but  all  the  prin- 
dpals  concenied  were  pardoned.  Spalding's  account  may  be 
here  quoted:  **Tlien  presendy  was  brought  in  befor  the 
barr ;  and  in  the  honest  men*s  faces,  the  dan  Chattan  who 
had  gotten  supply,  verified  what  they  had  gotten,  and  the 
honest  men  confounded  and  dasht,  knew  not  what  to  an- 
swer, was  forced  to  come  in  the  carle's  will,  whilk  was  not 
for  thdr  weill;  others  compeared  and  willingly  confessed, 
trusting  to  gett  more  favour  at  the  carle's  hands,  but  they 
came  little  speid :  and,  lastly,  some  stood  out  and  denyed 
all.  who  was  reserved  to  the  tryall  of  an  assyse.  The  prind- 
pall  malefactors  stood  up  in  judgment,  and  declared  what 
they  had  gotten,  whether  meat,  money,  doathing,  gun,  ball, 
powder,  lead,  sword,  dirk,  and  the  like  commodities,  and  also 
instructed  the  assyse  in  ilk  particular ;  what  they  had  got- 
ten frae  the  persons  pannalled ;  an  uncouth  form  of  proba- 
tion, wher  the  prindpall  malefactor  proves  against  the  re- 
ceiptor for  hb  own  pudon,  and  honest  men,  perhaps  ndther 
of  the  dan  Chattan*s  kyne  nor  blood,  punished  for  their  good 
will,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  rather  recdpting  them  more 
for  thdr  evil  nor  thdr  good.  Neverthdess  thir  innocent 
men,  under  coUour  of  justice,  part  and  part  as  they  came  in, 
were  soundly  fyned  in  great  sonmes  as  thdr  estates  might 
bear,  and  some  above  their  estate  was  fyned,  and  every  one 
warded  within  the  tolbuith  of  Elgine,  while  the  least  myte 
was  payed  of  such  as  was  persned  in  anno  1624.**  (JS^xUd- 
iuff^s  Hist  pp.  8,  4.)  The  eari  of  Moray  had  an  interest  in 
imposing  these  enormous  fines,  as  they  went  into  his  own 
pockets !  He  subsequently  obtained  an  enUrgement  of  his 
commission  from  Charles  I.,  but  it  was  afterwards  annulled, 
because,  as  Sir  Robert  Gordon  observes,  **  it  grieved  divers  of 
his  majesty's  beet  afiected  subjects,  and  cfaieflie  the  marquia 
of  Huntiie,  nnto  whose  predioessors  onlie  the  ofiice  of  liveten- 
nendrie  in  the  north  of  Scotland  had  bdn  granted  by  former 
kings,  for  these  many  ages." 
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In  1689,  on  the  breaking  oat  of  the  ciWl  war«  when  the 
marquis  of  Huntlj  raiaed  the  rojal  standard  in  the  north, 
Lanchlan  Macintosh,  captain  of  the  dan  Chattan,  joined  the 
foroe  of  the  GovenanteFB  on  the  north  of  the  river  Spey,  and 
in  1650,  when  the  Soots  armj  was  oolleoted  to  appose  Crom- 
well, his  clan,  nnder  his  command,  formed  part  of  it.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  Macintosh,  to  enforce  his  daim  to  the 
disputed  lands  of  Glenlny  and  Locharkaig  against  Cameron 
of  Lochid,  raised  his  dan,  and  assisted  by  the  Mscphersons, 
marched  to  Lochaber  with  1,500  men.  He  was  met  by  Lo- 
cliiel  with  1,200  men,  of  whom  800  were  Macgregors.  About 
800  were  armed  with  bows.  General  Stewart  says :  **  When 
preparing  to  engage,  the  eari  of  Breadalbane,  who  was  nearly 
reli^  to  both  chiefs,  came  in  sight  with  600  men,  and  sent 
them  notice  that  if  either  of  them  refused  to  agree  to  the 
terms  which  he  had  to  propose,  he  would  throw  his  interest 
into  tiie  opposite  scale.  After  eome  hesitation  his  oSiBr  of 
mediation  wss  accepted,  and  the  feud  amicably  and  finally 
settled.**  This  was  in  1664,  when  the  cdebrated  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  was  chief,  and  a  satisfactory  arrangement  having 
been  made,  the  Camoxxis  were  at  length  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Locharicaig,  which 
their  varions  branches  still  enjoy. 

In  1672,  Dnncan  Macpherson  of  Chmy,  having  resolved  to 
throw  off  all  connexion  with  Macintosh,  made  application  to 
the  Ly<m  office,  to  have  his  arms  matriculated  as  laird  of 
Cluny  Macpherwn,  and  "  the  only  and  true  reprtaentative  of 
the  andent  and  honourable  family  of  the  dan  Chattan.** 
This  request  was  granted ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  when  the 
privy  council  required  the  Highland  chiefs  to  give  security 
for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  thdr  respective  dans,  Mao- 
phenon  became  bound  for  his  dan  under  the  designation  of 
the  lord  of  Cluny  an^  chief  of  the  Macphersons;  as  he  could 
only  hold  himself  responsible  for  that  portion  of  the  clan 
Chattan  which  bore  his  own  name  and  were  more  particu- 
larly under  his  own  control.  As  soon  as  Madntosh  was  in- 
formed of  this  drcumstanoe,  he  applied  to  the  privy  council 
and  the  Lyon  office,  to  have  his  own  title  dedared,  and  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  Macpherson  recalled  and  cancelled. 
An  inquiry  was  accordingly  instituted,  and  both  parties  were 
ordered  to  produce  evidence  of  their  respective  assertions, 
when  the  council  ordered  Madntosh  to  give  bond  for  those  of 
his  dan,  his  vassals,  those  descended  of  his  family,  his  men, 
tenants,  and  servants,  and  all  dwelling  upon  his  ground; 
and  enjoined  Cluny  to  give  bond  for  those  of  his  name  of 
Macpherson,  descended  of  his  family,  and  his  men,  tenants, 
and  servants,  "  without  prejudice  always  to  the  liird  of  Mac- 
intosh.** In  consequence  of  this  dedrion,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings granted  to  Macpherson  were  recalled,  and  they  were 
again  matriculated  as  those  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny. 

Between  the  Madntoshes  and  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch 
a  feud  had  long  existed,  originating  in  the  daim  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  latter  on  the  Braes  of  I^och- 
aber.  The  Macdonalds  bad  no  other  right  to  their  lands 
than  what  was  founded  on  prescriptive  possession,  whilst  tlie 
Madntoshes  had  a  feudal  title  to  the  property,  originally 
granted  by  the  lords  of  the  Isles,  and,  on  thdr  forfeiture, 
confirmed  by  the  crown.  After  various  acts  of  hostility  on 
both  rides,  the  feud  was  at  length  terminated  by  **  the  last 
considerable  dan  bsttle  which  was  fought  in  the  Highlands.'* 
To  dispossess  the  Macdonalds  by  force,  Madntosh  raised  his 
clan,  and,  asdsted  by  an  independent  company  of  soldien 
furnished  by  the  government,  marched  towards  Keppodi, 
but,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  found  the  place  deserted.  He 
was  engaged  in  oonstructing  a  fort  in  Gienroy,  to  protect  his 
tear,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Macdonalds,  re- 


inforced by  their  kinsmen  of  Glengany  and  Gleooo,  were 
posted  in  great  force  at  Mnlrqy.  He  immediatfdy  mardied 
against  them,  hot  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  At  that 
critical  moment,  a  laigft  body  of  Maophenona  appeared  an. 
the  ground,  hastening  to  the  rdief  of  the  MacintoalMB,  and 
Keppoch,  to  avoid  another  battle,  was  obliged  to  release  bis 
prisoner.  It  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  Msephersons  that 
they  came  forward  on  the  occasion  so  readily  to  the  assist- 
snce  of  the  rival  branch  of  the  dan  Chattan,  and  that  so  far 
from  taking  advantage  of  Madntosh*s  misfortiine,  thej  es- 
corted hun  safdy  to  his  own  temtories,  and  left  him  without 
exacting  any  conditions  or  making  any  stipulationa  vdiatever 
as  to  the  chiefship.  From  this  time  forth  the  Madntoshes 
and  the  Macphersons  continned  separate  and  independent 
cbms,  although  both  were  induded  nnder  the  gweral  deno- 
mination of  the  dan  Chattan. 

At  the  Revolution  the  Madntoshes  adhered  to  tbe  new 
government,  and  as  the  chief  refused  to  attend  the  visooont 
Dundee,  on  that  nobleman  soUdting  a  friendly  interview  with 
him,  the  latter  employed  his  old  opponent,  Maodonakl  ol 
Keppoch,  to  carry  off  his  cattle.  In  the  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745,  the  Madntoshes  took  a  proDiinent  part,  although 
thdr  cfaiefii  were  not  concerned  in  dther.  On  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  in  1714,  the  eari  of  Mar,  who,  in  tbe  following 
year,  raised  the  standard  of  tbe  Pretender,  caused  a  letter  to 
be  addressed  to  him,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  thought,  of  throw- 
ing  the  government  off  its  guard,  by  eleven  of  the  beads  and 
branches  of  the  Highland  dans,  expresdve  of  their  loysltj  to 
King  George.  Of  those  who  subscribed  it,  Macmtoeh  cf 
Madntosh  was  the  nxth.  At  this  tune  the  hitter  was  a  mi- 
nor. Influenced  by  his  undo,  Brigadier  Madntosh  of  Bor- 
lum,  an  old  and  experienced  soldier  snd  a  lealous  Jaoobite, 
the  dan  Madntosh  wen  among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Chevalier,  and  had  adzed  upon  Inverness  before  aome 
of  the  other  dans  had  taken  the  field.  Among  the  CuUoden 
papen  (page  88.  No.  xlix.)  is  the  following  letter,  written  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rebdlion  by  tbe  young  diief  to 
Ijsdy  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  that  estate  baring  formeriy  be- 
longed to  his  family :  **  To  the  Honourable  my  Ladie  Cnllo- 
din,  yor.  at  Cullodin.  Madam,  you  can*nt  be  a  stranger  to 
the  drcnmstances  I  have  put  myself  in  at  the  tyme,  and  the 
great  need  I  have  of  my  own  men  and  followers  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  Wherefbr  I  thought  fitt,  sedng  Cullo- 
din is  not  at  home,  by  this  line  to  entreat  you  to  put  no  stopp 
in  the  way  of  these  men  that  are  and  have  been  my  follow- 
ers upon  your  ground.  Madam,  your  compliance  in  this  will 
very  much  oblige  your  most  humble  servant,  L.  Maddn- 
toshe.  14  September  1715.  P.S.  Madam,  if  what  I  de- 
mand  will  not  be  granted,  I  hope  1*11  be  excused  to  be  in  ray 
duty.** 

On  the  5th  of  October  about  500  Madntoshes,  under  the 
command  of  **01d  Borlnm,**  aa  he  was  famifiariy  called, 
joined  the  earl  of  Mar  at  Perth,  and  they  were,  almost  imnne 
diHtdy,  engaged  in  the  hasardous  sendee  of  attempting  tbe 
passage  of  the  Forth,  in  the  face  of  several  English  men-of- 
war,  then  lying  in  the  Frith.  To  join  the  Englbh  insoigents 
in  Korthumbwland,  Brigadier  Madntosh  was  despatched 
fViim  Perth,  at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  among  whom  wer? 
the  whole  of  the  Madntoshes,  snd  to  avoid  die  En|;dsh 
frigates  which  were  stationed  between  Leith  and  Buintisland, 
it  wss  smnged  that  the  expedition  should  embark  at  Crail, 
Pitcenweem,  and  Ely,  three  small  towns  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Frith,  at  the  east  end  of  Fife.  The  firrt  diviaon  crossed 
in  boats  on  the  night  of  the  12th  October,  and  the  aecond 
followed  next  morning.  Two  ot  the  boats,  with  forty  men, 
were  captured,  and  eight  boats,  with  200  men.  took  refioge  in 
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the  Lde  of  May.  The  brigadier  landed  with  about  1,600  | 
men  on  tho  coaat  of  East  Lothian,  and  immediately  marched 
to  Haddington,  where  he  took  up  his  qnarters  for  the  night. 
Next  day,  instead  of  proceeding  into  England,  aooording  to 
his  instructions,  he  marcned  towards  Edinbuigh,  but  finding, 
on  his  arrival  within  a  mile  <^  the  ci^,  that  preparations  had 
been  made  for  defending  the  capital,  he  turned  aade  to  Leith, 
of  which  he  took  poaaession  without  opposition.  His  men  he 
quartered  for  the  night  in  the  citadel  in  North  Laith.  Next 
day,  the  duke  of  Ansyle  appeared  before  it  and  summoned 
the  rebels  to  surrender.  The  answer  was  a  refusal,  accompa- 
nied by  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  on  which 
the  duke  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

The  same  night  Macintosh  eyacuated  the  citadel,  and 
marched  away  eastward.  He  had  previously  sent  a  boat 
across  the  Frith  with  dispatches  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  giving  an 
account  of  his  proceedings,  and  to  deosiTe  tho  frigates  in  the 
Roads,  he  caused  several  shots  to  be  fired  at  it,  after  its  de- 
parture from  the  harbour.  The  oflBoers  in  command  of  the 
ships,  in  the  belief  that  it  had  some  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment on  board,  allowed  the  boat  to  pursue  its  course  without 
molestation.  On  ihe  16th  the  brigadier  arrived  at  Seton 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Wintoun,  which  he  fortified, 
expecting  an  attack.  After  remaining  there  for  three  days, 
lie  proceeded  to  the  borders.  At  Dunse  he  proclaimed  the 
Chevalier,  and  at  Kelso  he  met  the  English  insuigents  under 
Mr.  Forster,  and  those  of  the  south  of  Scotland  under  Lord 
Kenmure.  Whilst  in  the  latter  town  he  seized  the  public 
revenue,  as  was  his  uniform  custom  in  every  town  Uirough 
which  he  passed. 

On  the  advance  of  General  Carpenter  to  Wooler,  with  about 
a  thousand  men,  Madntosh  strongly  uiged  that  the  insur- 
f^ents  should  give  him  battle,  and  sticking  his  pike  in  the 
(ground,  he  declared  that  he  would  wait  and  fight  him  there. 
The  English  Jacobites,  however,  were  for  marching  at  once 
into  Lancashire,  and  carried  their  point,  in  spite  of  the  aign- 
ments  of  Borlum,  that,  if  they  succeeded  in  defeating  Car- 
penter, they  would  soon  be  able  to  fight  any  other  troops,  but 
if  Carpenter  should  beat  them,  they  would  be  better  able  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  Scotland  than  they  could  be  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  gave  his  consent 
to  proceed  to  the  south.  As  for  his  Highlanders,  they  refus- 
ed to  cross  the  borders,  and  when  the  English  cavaliy  threat- 
ened to  surround  them  and  compel  them  to  march,  Macintosh 
informed  them  that  he  would  not  allow  his  men  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  way.  The  Highlanders  themselves,  despising  the 
threat,  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  would  resist  the 
Attempt,  and,  soon  after,  separating  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  they  took  up  a  position  on  Hawick  moor,  where, 
grounding  their  arms,  they  declared  that  they  would  not 
march  into  England,  but  would  fight  the  enemy  on  Scottish 
ground.  The  English  officers  again  threatened  to  snrround 
them  with  their  horse  and  force  them  to  march,  on  which, 
cocking  then:  pistols,  they  intimated  that,  if  they  were  to  be 
made  a  sacrifice,  they  would  prefer  being  killed  in  their  own 
country.  In  the  belief  that  they  were  going  to  Dumfries,  the 
Highlanders  were  prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  march,  but, 
finding  the  expedition  to  England  resolved  upon,  about  600 
of  them  went  off  in  a  body  to  the  north. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  insurgent  army  at  Preston,  they 
learnt  that  General  Wills,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  was 
approaching  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.  As  Forster 
had  under  his  command  nearly  4,000  men,  he  affected  to  be- 
lieve that  the  royalist  general  would  never  venture  to  face 
him,  but  Old  Borlum  advised  him  not  to  be  too  confident, 
adding,  "  I  tell  you,  man,  he  will  attack,  and  beat  us  all,  if 


we  do  not  look  about  us.**  Then,  observing  firom  a  window 
where  they  stood,  a  party  of  the  new  Lancashire  recruits, 
who  had  just  joined  them,  passing  by,  he  contemptuously  said, 
"  Look  ye  there,  Forster,  are  yon  fellows  the  men  ye  intend 
to  fight  Wills  with  ?  Good  faith.  Sir,  an  ye  had  ten  thou- 
sand of  them,  Fd  fight  them  all  with  a  thousand  of  his  dra- 
goons.** Next  day,  the  insuigents  erected  barricades  in  the 
principal  streets,  of  one  of  which  Brigadier  Madntosh  had 
the  command,  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Madntosh,  at  the 
head  of  the  Madntoehes,  held  another.  Against  these  were 
directed  the  prindpal  attack  of  Wills*  troops,  who  were  re- 
pulsed from  both  with  lues. 

The  following  day,  General  Carpenter  joined  the  force  un- 
der Wills,  when  Forster  proposed  to  sunrender.  To  this  the 
Soots  officers  would  not  consent  and  Wills  gave  them  till 
next  monimg  to  dedde,  stipulating  that  they  should  not 
erect  any  more  barriers  in  the  streets,  nor  permit  any  of  their 
men  to  escape  from  the  town  during  the  night.  For  the 
performance  of  tliese  conditions,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater 
and  Old  Borlum  were  sent  to  bis  head-quarters  as  hostages. 
Next  morning,  Forster  notified  to  General  Wills  that  the  in- 
surgents were  willing  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Old  Bor- 
lum, bdng  present  when  this  message  was  delivered,  observed 
that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  Scots  surrendering 
without  terms,  as  they  were  capable  of  desperate  fortunes, 
and  that  he,  who  had  been  a  soldier  himself,  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  a  prisoner  at  discretion.  He  then  returned  to  his 
friends,  but  came  back  immediately,  and  informed  Wills  that 
Lord  Kenmure  and  the  rest  of  the  Scots  noblemen,  as  wdl 
ss  his  brother,  agreed,  as  the  English  had  done,  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  brigadier  gave  up  his  sword  to 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Graham.  It  had  been  a  present  to 
him  from  Viscount  Dundee  in  1689,  for  Borlum  had  sop- 
ported  the  Jacobite  interest  after  the  Revolution,  although 
his  chief  and  the  dan  generally  did  not,  and  he  exacted  a 
promise  from  Graham,  on  surrendering  it,  that  it  should  be 
restored  to  him  if  he  escsped  with  his  life. 

With  the  other  prisoners  he  was  conveyed  to  London,  and 
the  night  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  his  trial  for  high  trea- 
son, he  and  fifteen  others  broke  out  of  Newgate,  after  knock- 
ing down  the  keepers  and  disarming  the  sentinels.  Eight 
were  retaken,  but  Madntosh  and  seven  others  escaped,  and 
he  was  subsequently  attainted.  Some  years  sfter,  when  he 
was  dead,  6raham*s  regiment  being  stationed  at  Fort  Augus- 
tus, Borlum*s  successor  demanded  firom  bim  the  sword  of  the 
brave  old  brigadier,  or,  in  case  of  bis  refusal,  that  he  should 
fight  him  for  it,  on  which  it  was  restored  to  his  family. 

Laucblan,  the  chief  of  the  Macintoshes,  died  in  1781,  with- 
out issue,  when  the  male  line  of  William,  the  15th  chief,  be- 
came extinct.  lAUohlan*s  successor,  William  Madntosh, 
died  in  1741.  Angus,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  the  next 
chief,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Farquharson  of  Inveraanld, 
a  lady  who  distinguished  herself  greatly  in  the  nbellion  of 
1745.  When  her  husband  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  three 
new  companies  in  Lord  I/>udon*s  Highlanders,  raised  in  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  Lady  Macintosh  travfrsed  tlie  coun- 
try in  male  atUre,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  enlisted  97  of 
the  too  men  required  for  a  captaincy.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  she  was  equally  energetic  in  fiivour  of  the 
Pretender,  and,  in  the  aheence  of  Maantosh,  she  raised  two 
battalions  of  the  dan  for  the  prince,  and  placed  them  under 
the  command  of  Colond  Mac^ivray  of  Dum-na-glass,  as 
already  stated  (see  page  721  of  this  volume).  In  1715  the 
Madntoehes  mustered  1,500  men  under  Old  Borlum,  but  in 
1745  scarcely  one  half  of  that  number  jdned  the  forces  of 
the  Pretender.    She  conducted  her  followers  in  person  to  the 
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rebel  army  at  loTeniess,  and  soon  after  her  husband  was 
taken  prisoner  bj  the  insurgents,  when  the  prince  delivered 
him  over  to  his  lady,  saving  that  *^  he  ooald  not  be  in  better 
security,  or  more  honoarably  treated.** 

The  root  of  Moy,  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
rebellion,  was  caosed  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Lon- 
don to  surprise  Prince  Charles,  at  Moy  castle,  the  seat  of  the 
laird  of  Macintosh,  abont  ten  miles  from  Inverness.  He  had 
arrived  there  with  an  advanced  gnard  of  about  fifty  men, 
when  I^rd  London  formed  the  design  of  seizing  him  during 
the  night  while  oft  his  guard.  Accordingly,  with  1,500  men  | 
he  left  Inverness,  where  he  had  been  stationed  with  2,000  I 
men  of  the  njtu  anny,  and  proceeded  in  the  dark  towards 
lloy.  Meantime,  I^ady  Macintosh  had  received  timely  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  military,  by  a  boy  who  had  been 
despatched  by  her  mother  frnm  Inverness,  where  she  lived, 
and  immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  prince,  who  was  in 
bed,  was  instantly  awakened,  and  jumping  np,  he  put  on  his 
clotlisM  in  haste,  lefl  the  castle  with  a  guard  of  about  80  men, 
and  disappeared  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Lady  Macintosh 
then  Bent  five  or  six  of  her  people,  headed  by  a  country  black- 
smith, named  Fraser,  to  watch  the  advance  of  Lord  Loudon*s 
troops.  With  the  view  of  surprising  them  he  posted  his  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  Inverness,  about  three  miles  from 
Moy,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  fire  till  he  gave  directions, 
and  then  to  fire  one  after  another.  When  the  head  of  the 
first  detachment  of  Lord  Loudon*s  troops,  consisting  of  70 
men  under  the  laird  of  Macleod,  was  within  hearing,  the 
blacksmith  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Here  come  the  vil- 
lains who  intend  carrying  off  our  prince ;  fire,  my  lads ;  do 
not  spare  them,  give  them  no  quarter  !**  He,  thereupon, 
discharged  his  piece  in  the  direction  of  the  detachment,  and 
his  party,  after  following  his  example,  ran  in  different  direc- 
tions, calling  upon  the  Macdonalds  to  advance  on  the  right, 
and  the  Gamerons  to  form  on  the  left,  and  repeating  aloud 
the  names  of  Keppoch  and  liOohiel.  In  the  belief  that  the 
whole  Highland  army  was  at  hand,  the  detachment  turned 
back  in  haste,  and  a  panic  seized  the  whole  of  the  advancing 
soldiers,  who  took  to  fiight,  and  never  stopped  till  they  reach- 
ed Inverness,  which  was  immediately  evacuated  by  Lord 
Loudon. 

At  the  battle  of  CuUoden  the  Macintoshes  were  on  the 
right  of  the  Highland  army,  and  in  theur  eagerness  to  engsge, 
they  were  the  fint  to  attack  the  enemy's  lines,  losing  their 
brave  colonel  and  other  ofllcers  in  the  impetuous  charge  (see 
page  721  of  this  volume.)  On  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the 
abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1747,  the  laird  of 
Macintosh  oliumed  £5.000  as  compensation  for  his  hereditary 
ofllce  of  steward  of  the  lordship  of  Lochaber. 

In  1812,  iEneas  Macintosh,  the  28d  laird  of  Macintosh, 
was  created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  died  21st 
January  1820,  without  heirs  male  of  his  body.  At  his  funeral 
dx  pipers  preceded   his  corpse,  playing  the  Macintoshes* 


lament,  one  of  the  most*  touching  of  that  species  of  mnsie. 
The  funerals  of  the  chiefs  Of  Madntosh  were  alwajrs  conducted 
with  great  ceremony  and  solemnity.  When  Lmchlan  Mac- 
intosh, the  19th  chief^died,  in  the  end'of  1708,  bis  body  lay 
in  state  from  9th  December  that  year  till  18th  Jannaiy  1704, 
and  2,000  of  the  clan  Chattan  attended  his  reoiains  to  the 
family  vault  at  Petty.  Keppoch  was  present  with  220  of  the 
Macdonalds.  Across  the  coffins  of  tlie  deceased  chiefs  an 
laid  the  sword  of  Brigadier  Macintosh  of  Borlnm  alreadj 
spoken  of,  and  a  highly  finished  daymore,  presented  hf 
Charles  I.,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  to  Sir  Laucblan 
Macintosh,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  ^neas  Macintosh  in  1820,  the  banm- 
etcy  expired,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  estate  by  Angu 
Macintosh,  the  male  heir,  whose  immediate  sires  bad  settled 
in  Canada.  Alexander,  his  son,  became  Madntosh  of  Mac- 
intosh. The  plaid  and  several  other  artides  which  had  be- 
longed to  Prince  Charles,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  laird  of 
Macintosh,  whose  prindpal  seat  is  Moyhall,  near  Inverneas 
The  original  castle,  now  in  ruins,  stood  on  an  island  in  Lodi- 
moy. 

The  eldest  branch  of  tho  dan  Madntosh  was  the  family  of 
Kellochy,  a  small  estate  \fi  Inverness-shire,  acquired  by  than 
in  the  15th  century.  Of  this  branch  was  the  oelebFated  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  a  memoir  of  whom  will  be  found  m  the 
tMrd  volume.  His  father.  Captain  John  Madntosh,  was  ihf 
tenth  in  descent  from  Allan,  third  son  of  Malcolm,  tenth  diief 
of  the  clan,  who  was  slain,  on  the  ade  of  Donald  of  the  bles, 
at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  in  1411.  Madntosh  of  Kellochy,  as 
the  eldest  cadet  of  the  family,  invariably  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  captun  of  the  watch  to  the  chief  of  the  dan  in  »t' 
his  wars. 


Charles  Madntosh,  F.R.S.,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  distin- 
guished for  his  chemical  researches  and  discoveries,  bom  29tli 
December   1766,    was   the  inventor  of  several  waterproof 
manufactures,  in  which  a  solution  of  caoutcbooc,  or  In(fia 
rubber  is  employed.    Another  Scotsman,  Macadam,  by  his 
improvements  in  road-making,  added  a  new  retb  to  the 
English  language,  namely,  to  Macadamize,  and  the  name  of 
Madntosh  will,  in  like  manner,  be  perpetuated  as  that  of  i 
gentleman's  outer  covering  or  cloak,  rendered  waterproof  by 
his  peculiar  invention,  for  whidi  he  obtained  a  patent    He 
was  ths  son  of  Mr.  George  Macintosh,  who  introduced  tlw 
manufacture  of  cudbear  and  Turkey  red  dydng  into  Ghi^w, 
by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charies  Moore  of  Stirling 
the  brother  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  author  of  *  Zduooo,*  and  cod- 
sequently  cousin  of  Ueutenant'general  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
fell  at  Corunna.    Mr.  Macintosh,  who  studied  chemistry 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black  at  Edinburgh,  died  25tb  JnW 
1848,  in  his  77th  year.     His  manufiictory  of  water-proof 
articles,  first  carried  on  in  Glasgow,  was  ultimately  tiaasfened 
to  Manchester. 
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